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PREFACE. 


In  offering  tliis  work  to  the  medical  public,  the  authors  desire  to 
state  that  the  volume  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  view  the  practice 
of  medicine  simultaneously  from  the  pathologic  and  therapeutic  points 
of  view.  Whilst  each  author  has  written  certain  determinate  portions 
of  the  book,  there  have  been  such  careful  joint  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  that  there  is  a common  responsibility, 
except  in  the  very  few  places  where  final  difference  of  opinion  is  indi- 
cated in  the  text  either  over  initials  or  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun  “I” 
instead  of  “we.” 

The  section  on  nervous  diseases,  the  articles  on  diseases  of  the  mus- 
cles and  on  the  various  infectious  diseases  except  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  syphilis,  the  chapter  on  acute  and  chronic 
poisoning,  and  all  the  therapeutics  of  the  book,  have  been  written  by 
H.  C.  Wood.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  namely,  the  articles  on  the 
infectious  diseases  above  specified,  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  ductless  glands,  the  chapter  on  parasites,  and  tlie  sections  on 
diseases  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  digestive,  and  urinary  systems, 
except  the  therapeutics,  are  from  the  pen  of  R.  H.  Fitz,  who  desires 
to  express  his  obligation  to  A.  K.  Stone  for  constant  assistance  and  to 
R.  C.  Cabot  for  expert  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles  on  diseases 
of  the  blood.  The  thanks  of  the  authors  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  McCreery 
for  very  valuable  service  in  the  supervision  of  the  proof-reading. 
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SEOTIOIF  I. 

GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTEE  L 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  OF  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Although  tlie  composition  of  the  blood  is  variously  altered  in  many 
diseases,  yet  there  are  only  certain  conditions  in  which  the  constancy  of 
the  changes  and  their  importance  in  the  production  of  symptoms  are 
such  as  to  be  sufficiently  characteristic.  Especial  attention  is,  therefore, 
to  be  paid  to  variations  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood-corpus- 
cles and  to  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  present.  The  total  number  of  red 
and  of  white  blood-corpuscles  is  to  be  estimated  and  their  proportion 
determined.  The  morphological  characteristics  of  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  classified  in 
accordance  with  intrinsic  differences  which  are  to  be  observed  by  especial 
methods  of  preparation,  and  the  ratio  of  such  differentiated  leukocytes 
to  each  other  is  to  be  calculated.  Furthermore,  the  percentage  of  hfemo- 
globin  is  to  be  ascertained.  Herz  calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a 
further  inquiry  into  the  specific  gravity  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and 
of  the  phisma,  by  means  of  which  additional  modifications  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  red  blood- corpuscles  may  be  determined. 

For  practical  purposes  the  examination  of  the  blood  is  limited  to  the 
recognition  of  the  number  of  red  and  white  blood- corpuscles  present  in 
the  cubic  millimetre  and  the  percentage  of  hiemoglobin.  The  blood-cor- 
puscles are  to  be  counted  by  means  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  or  Gowers  counting 
apparatus,  or  by  the  hoBinatokrit,  as  advocated  by  Daland.  Normal  blood 
contains  about  five  million  red  corpuscles  and  six  thousjind  white  cor- 
puscles in  the  cubic  millimetre.  Variations  in  the  result  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
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thousand  in  a cubic  millimetre  and  of  the  white  corpuscles  to  the  extent 
of  one  thousand  are  possible  even  to  accurate  observers,  and  are,  there- 
fore, of  no  practical  significance.  Daland  asserts  that  less  time,  skill, 
and  fatigue  are  necessary  if  the  hiematokrit  is  employed.  Its  use  is 
objected  to  as  lecpiiring  more  blood,  a cut  in  the  thumb,  and  a bulky 
instrument.  Fleischel’s  apparatus  is  most  frequently  used  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  percentage  of  hicmoglobin,  although  the  value  of  such 
estimates  is  merely  relative. 

In  the  examination  of  the  red  blood- corpuscles  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  variations  in  size  and  shape,  and  a distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
corpuscles  of  normal  size  and  those  which  are  large, — macrocyles, — or 
small, — microcytes, — or  irregularly  shaped, — poikilocytes.  ]S"ucleated 

red  blood-corpuscles — normoblasts — may  be  found  in  small  numbers  in 
normal  blood,  but  are  increased  in  ansemia,  while  large  nucleated  red 
blood-corpuscles— macro-,  megalo-,  or  giganto-blasts — are  found  to  any 
considerable  extent  only  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Poikilocytosis  occurs  in 
a variety  of  diseases  in  which  there  are  serious  disturbances  of  nutrition. 
The  white  blood-corpuscles, — leukocytes, — according  to  iieculiarities 
made  evident  by  staining,  especially  by  the  Ehiiich-Bioudi  method,  are 
divided  into  lymphocytes,  mononuclear,  transitional,  and  polynuclear 
leukocytes,  and  eosinoiihiles  or  eosiuophilous  leukocytes.  They  occur 
in  normal  blood  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Lymphocytes,  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Polynuclear  leukocytes,  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent. 

Mononuclear  and  transitional  leukocytes,  six  per  cent. 

Eosiuophiles,  two  to  four  per  cent. 

A considerable  deficiency  of  red  blood-corpuscles  produces  a series  of 
symptoms  due  essentially  to  a diminution  in  the  quantity  of  hiemoglobin 
in  the  blood.  Like  symptoms  occur  when  the  quantity  of  luemoglobin  is 
diminished,  although  the  total  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be 
normal.  A distinction  is  thus  drawu  between  anajmias,  in  which  the  total 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished,  and  chlorosis,  in  which  the 
percentage  of  haiinoglobin  is  diminished,  although  the,  total  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  relatively  normal.  Such  a distinction  is  not 
absolute,  since  in  the  severer  varieties  of  chlorosis  the  number  of  red 
blood-coi’puscles  is  usually  diminished. 

A diminution  in  the  total  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  occurs 
under  a variety  of  conditions,  some  of  which  are  readily  apparent,  as  a 
visible  hemorrhage  ; others  are  obscure  or  unknown  : hence  a distinction 
is  drawn  between  aiijemia  or  simple  amemia,  chlorosis,  and  ]i('i’Licious 
aniemia. 

AN.®MIA  OR  SIMPLE  ANi^MIA. 

8im])le  ana^miai  is  usually  secondary  to  some  obvious  cause,  as  hemor- 
rhage, serious  disturbance  of  nutrition  (whether  from  disease,  insufficient 
or  impro])cr  food,  unwholesome  occupation,  or  faulty  hygienic  surround- 
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ings),  or  from  the  action  of  poisons,  as  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic.  Resi- 
dence in  the  tropics  often  produces  a pallor  of  the  skin  called  trojiical 
amemia,  but  Glogner  and  others  find  in  such  cases  that  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  and  hiemoglobin  are  not  diminished.  The  above-mentioned 
causes  of  amemia  are  especially  active,  according  to  Weiss  and  Monti, 
when  affecting  young  children. 

Symptoms. — In  all  varieties  of  aii[emia  there  are  certain  symptoms 
in  common,  although  varying  in  severity  and  in  rapidity  of  development. 
They  are  dependent  partly  upon  a deficiency  of  hmmoglobin,  jiartly  upon 
unknown  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Such  symiitoms 
are  mild  or  severe,  may  begin  as  the  former  and  end  as  the  latter,  or  may 
be  severe  from  the  outset.  Shortness  of  breath  and  palpitation  are  in- 
dicative of  disturbance  in  oxj^genation.  Headache,  backache,  neuralgia, 
dizziness,  obscured  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  fainting,  mental  and  bodily 
weakness,  are  the  effects  of  anaemia  upon  the  nervous  system.  Loss  of 
appetite,  epigastric  discomfort  after  eating,  belching,  flatulence,  and  con- 
stipation are  the  evidences  of  an  altered  digestion.  Disturbances  of 
menstruation  are  frequent,  the  catamenia  being  irregular  or  suppressed, 
scanty  or  profuse,  often  painful  and  exhausting,  and  the  discharge  light- 
colored.  The  skin,  lips,  and  tongue  are  pale.  Emaciation  may  or  may 
not  be  present.  A systolic  souffle  is  often  to  be  heard  both  at  the  base  and 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  there  is  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound,  and  a venous  hum  is  usually  present  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The 
pulse  is  rapid,  compressible,  and  of  diminished  volume.  The  tempera- 
ture is  frequently  elevated,  usually  to  a slight  degree,  and  the  course  is 
often  irregular.  The  urine  may  be  pale  or  high-colored,  but  is  generally 
of  lowered  specific  gravity.  The  blood-count  shows  a deficiency  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  a j)roportionate  diminution  in  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  or  secondary  anaemia  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
appreciation  of  an  obvious  cause  for  the  deficiency  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  haemoglobin. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  when  the  cause  can  be  re- 
moved, provided  its  action  has  not  been  excessively  prolonged. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  simple  anaemia,  after  removal  of  the 
cause,  consists  in  the  administration  of  iron  with  strychnine  and  other 
bitter  tonics  to  aid  in  digestion,  with  laxatives  if  constipation  be  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  various  chemists  working  under  the  control 
of  Kobert  that  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  the  ordinary  pre]:)a- 
rations  of  iron  does  not  perceptibly  alfect  the  elimination  of  iron  by  the 
kidneys,  although  after  the  hypodermic  injection  of  iron  and  sodium 
citrate  (one  milligramme  for  seven  kilogrammes  of  weight)  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  preparation  can  be  obtained  from  the  urine  unaltered.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  iron  should  be  used  hypodermically.  It 
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was  found,  liowever,  that  unless  the  dose  is  very  small  it  jiroduces  great 
renal  irritation  : so  that  the  quantity  ineiitioned  above  should  never  be 
exceeded.  Further,  it  has  been  proved  by  Moerner,  Gottlieb,  Carl 
Jacobi,  and  others  that  iron  is  eliminated  through  the  intestinal  tract 
very  freely  : so  that  the  question  whether  it  does  or  does  not  escape  trom 
the  kidneys  is  of  comparatively  little  imiiortance.  The  theory  ot  Bunge, 
that  the  value  of  iron  in  chlorosis  is  due  to  a peculiar  chemical  action 
in  the  alimentary  tract,  which  causes  the  natural  albuminous  iron  com- 
pounds in  the  food  to  be  absoi’bed,  is  certainly  unproved  and  improba- 
ble. The  discovery  by  Busch  that  the  administration  of  pure  or  impure 
hiemogiobin  tlistinctly  increases  the  elimination  of  iron  from  the  urine, 
in  conjunction  with  results  already  quoted,  and  with  judicious  advertise- 
ment by  interested  pharmacists,  has  led  to  the  large  use  of  haiinoglobin 
compounds  or  derivatives. 

The  chemical  work  which  has  been  done  upon  the  absorption  and 
elimination  of  iron  is,  however,  at  this  time  of  no  practical  value.  The 
fact  that  a certain  preparation  of  iron  yields  a large  percentage  to  the 
urine  is  no  proof  of  its  superiority.  It  is  the  iron  which  remains,  and 
not  that  which  escapes  from  the  body,  that  does  good  ; and  it  may  well 
be  that  a preparation  which  is  absorbed  easily  and  which  escapes  easily 
is  of  less  value  than  one  which  is  absorbed  slowly  and  does  not  escape 
at  all.  Clinical  experience  is  tlie  only  guide  in  this  matter  ; it  is  possi- 
ble that  manganese  may  be  of  service  in  simple  or  chlorotic  anremia,  and 
that  the  pepto-manganates  of  iron  may  have  especial  value  ; but  our  ex- 
perience is  that  the  older  and  sinq)ler  preparations  will  effect  all  that  can 
be  achieved  by  the  more  modern,  complex,  and  expensive  forms  of  iron. 
Among  solid  preparations  tit  for  exhibition  in  pill  may  be  mentioned,  sis 
being  as  free  as  may  be  from  astringency,  pilulaj  ferri  carbonatis,  pills 
of  ferrous  carbonate,  Bland’s  pill,  dose  one  to  two  xiiHs ; and  ferruni  re- 
ductum,  reduced  iron,  dose  two  to  five  grains.  For  exhibition  in  solution 
we  would  recommend  ferri  et  ammonii  citras,  iron  and  ammonium  citrate, 
dose  three  to  six  grains  ; also  ferri  et.  ammonii  tartras,  iron  and  ammonium 
tartrate,  dose  three  to  six  grains.  All  the  sulphates  of  iron  are  highly 
astringent.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  is  astringent,  and  very  dele- 
terious to  the  teeth. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Tills  variety  ot  amTinia,  sometimes  called  the  green  sickness,  is  so 
named  trom  yhupoq^  ‘‘pale  green,”  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a primary 
disease  of  the  blood.  It  is  conventionally  characterized  by  a marked 
deficiency  of  hiemogiobin  without  a corresponding  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 

I/noLOG\ . Chlorosis  usually  occurs  in  females,  especially  among 
blondes,  generally  at  or  soon  after  the  age  of  ]mberty,  althougii  Eieder 
r(‘])orts  typical  cases  occurring  in  persons  between  thirty  and  fortv-two 
years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  a congenital  predisposition  to  this 
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affection  may  exist  dependent  upon  debility  or  disease  of  the  parents. 
Faulty  hygienic  surroundings,  as  bad  air,  unwholesome  food,  overwork, 
mental,  moral,  and  iihysical  strain  or  excesses,  are  imj)ortant  as  exciting 
causes.  Meinert  has  found  gastroptosis  in  forty  cases  of  chlorosis,  and 
regards  this  condition  as  a cause  of  the  disease,  attributing  its  occurrence 
to  the  use  of  corsets  during  the  developmental  changes  at  puberty.  The 
etiological  importance  of  the  development  of  the  sexual  function  is 
generally  recognized  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chlorosis  at  or 
about  the  age  of  iniberty,  and  especially  in  those  in  whom  irregularities 
exist  in  the  development  of  this  function.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  sug- 
gested that  the  absorption  in  the  colon  of  toxic  products  from  retained 
feces  is  important  in  the  etiology,  while  Pick  attributes  a like  effect  to 
toxic  absorption  from  the  dilated  stomach  which  he  frequently  finds  in 
chlorosis.  Von  Noorden,  however,  disputes  the  theory  that  chlorosis  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  putrefactive  products  in  the  intestine.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  found  by  Jacobi  in  severe  cases,  has  been  observed  by 
Chvostek  and  Clement  in  many  cases,  and  the  latter  regards  chlorosis  as 
of  infections  origin. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — An  anatomical  basis  for  chlorosis  was  first  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  researches  of  Virchow,  who  frequently  found  a 
hypoplasia  of  the  arteries.  This  was  especially  characterized  by  a thin, 
narrow,  and  elastic  aorta,  with  irregular  origin  of  its  primary  branches, 
especially  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries,  and  by  a superficial, 
spotted,  fatty  degeneration  of  its  intima.  Hyxioplasia  of  the  heart,  uterus, 
and  ovaries  is  frequently  associated,  although  in  the  adult  secondary  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart  and  hyj)erplasia  of  the  nterns  may  be  present. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  suffers  from  symptoms  of  a mild  or  severe 
amemia,  chiefly  attributable  to  the  deficiency  of  haemoglobin.  Head- 
ache, dizziness,  fainting-fits,  blurring  of  vision,  and  ringing  in  the  ears 
often  occur.  Backaclie,  neuralgia,  hebetude,  and  mnscnlar  weakness 
may  supervene,  and  hysterical  paroxysms  are  frequent.  Palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  on  slight  exertion  or  in  consequence  of  emotional  excitement 
are  present.  Slight  elevations  of  temperature  without  apparent  cause 
are  not  uncommon,  and  may  continue  for  days  or  weeks.  Digestive  dis- 
turbances are  conspicuous,  and  an  abnormal  appetite  for  iiickles,  slate- 
pencils,  and  chalk,  an  excessive  fondness  for  sweets,  a lack  of  appetite 
for  nutritions  foods,  epigastric  distress  after  meals,  frequent  eructations 
of  gas,  occasional  vomiting,  and  iiersistent  constipation  are  noticeable. 
Oswald  and  others  find  that  an  excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach  is  the  rule,  and  this  observer  attributes  the  digestive  disturbance 
to  a lack  of  motor  activity,  a view  which  is  favored  by  the  noticeable 
occurrence  in  this  disease  of  a displaced  and  dilated  stomach.  The  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  but  little  affected.  It  is  usually  pale,  sometimes  alkaline, 
its  specific  gravity  about  1015.  with  a slight  dimiuution  iu  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea.  Menstrual  disturbances  are  frequent,  especially  amenor- 
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rlicea,  or  a scanty  flow,  and  dysinenorrlioea.  Disiilaceinents  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries  are  common,  and  chlorotic  women  are  usually  early  subjected 
to  j>yiuecolog’ical  treatment.  The  patients  often  appear  well  nourished, 
although  pufliness  of  the  eyelids  and  ankles  may  occur,  especially  after 
the  symptoms  have  existed  for  some  time.  Pallor  of  the  skin,  mouth, 
and  tongue  is  conspicuous.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  a greenish  or 
greenish-yellow  tint  has  already  been  indicated,  and  flushing  of  the  cheeks 
from  emotional  excitement  is  often  of  ready  occurrence.  The  imiiulse 
of  the  heart,  especially  when  raiiid,  is  visible  and  palpable  over  an  in- 
creased area,  and  a systolic  souflie  is  frequently  to  be  heard  either  over 
both  base  and  apex  or  over  one  or  more  valves,  especially  the  pulmo- 
nary valve,  the  second  sound  of  which  is  usually  accentuated.  A carotid 
pulse  is  often  visible,  and  a murmur  is,  as  a rule,  easily  heard  on  auscul- 
tation of  this  artery.  Auscultation  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  espe- 
cially the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  neck  usually  reveals  the  venous  hum 
or  bruit  de  diahle,  which,  however,  is  to  be  heard  in  other  than  chlorotic 
individuals.  The  jinlse  varies  in  frequency  in  accordance  with  the  degree 
of  excitability  of  the  patient,  and  is  of  moderate  volume  and  diminished 
tension. 

The  examination  of  the  blood  shows  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
not  especially  modified  in  number,  altliough  during  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  especially  in  the  severer  types  there  may  be  oligocytha?mia  to 
the  extent  of  less  than  one-half  the  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles. 
They  are  often  noticeably  pale  in  color,  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
shape,  and  the  nucleated  forms  are  relatively  numerous.  The  percentage 
of  luemoglobin  may  be  reduced  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  even  when  there 
is  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-coi’iniscles. 
It  may  be  as  low  as  twenty-five  xier  cent,  when  there  is  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  stated  to  be  diminished. 

The  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  often  prolonged  over  a period  of 
months  or  years,  in  the  latter  case  temporary  improvement  and  repeated 
occurrences  of  the  symptoms  being  frequent.  Serious  complications  may 
arise,  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  this  aflection 
being  often  found  in  young  women  who  have  previously  suffered  from 
chlorotic  symptoms,  especially  fiom  gastralgia.  In  fatal  cases  of  chronic 
tuberculosis  and  chronic  diffuse  ne]>hritis  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta  is  fre- 
quently found,  and  the  suggestion  is  direct  that  such  affections  may  pur- 
sue a more  severe  course  when  occurring  in  chlorotic  ])atients.  Dieulafoy 
and  Hanot  report  cases  of  transitory  nephritis  in  the  course  of  chlorosis, 
'^riirombosis  ot  the  ]ieripheral  veins  and  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  has  oc- 
curred in  the  later  stages  of  severe  chlorosis,  and  may  ]'»rove  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death. 

Diagnosis.— Since  chlorosis  is  a disease  in  which  an.Tmia  is  a condi- 
tion, the  diagnosis  largely  depends  upon  the  time  when  the  syinifloms 
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occur  and  upou  the  abseuce  of  causes  of  a secoudary  auieniia.  The  diag- 
nosis is  to  be  coutirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  blood,  since  most 
writers  regard  as  essential  an  excessive  diminution  of  the  hiemogiobin  in 
the  blood  without  a proportionate  loss  of  red  blood- coi'imscles.  In  the 
advanced  stages  of  chlorosis  the  number  of  red  blood-corimscles  as  well 
as  the  percentage  of  hienioglobin  may  be  largely  lowered,  in  which  case 
a knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  course  of  the  symptoms  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  a correct  diagnosis.  Henry  maintains  that  in  one  series 
of  cases  the  number  and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  normal 
while  the  hnemoglobin  is  deficient,  in  a second  series  with  a norinal 
number  of  red  corpuscles  there  may  be  a diminution  of  their  size  while 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  is  normal,  and  in  a third  series  with  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  there  may  be  a dimin- 
ished or  an  increased  cpiantity  of  hiemoglobin. 

In  cases  of  doubt  chlorosis  is  to  be  differentiated  from  secondary 
anaimias  by  the  etiology  of  the  latter,  and  from  pernicious  amemia  by 
the  progressive  course  of  this  disease,  of  which  retinal  hemorrhages  and 
the  examination  of  the  blood  furnish  additional  evidence. 

Prognosis. — Chlorosis  is  rarely  fatal,  and  then  usually  from  such 
complications  as  venous  thrombosis  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Recur- 
rent attacks  are  frecpient,  especially  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  are 
sometimes  induced  by  pregnancy,  which  condition  may  also  relieve  the 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a case  of  chlorosis  must  vary  in  many 
ways  in  accordance  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  case.  In  the  mild- 
est form  of  the  affection  it  may  be  simply  necessary  to  turn  the  patient 
out- doors  in  the  country,  to  give  nutritious,  easily  digested  diet,  and  to 
administer  iron  and  arsenic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  severest  case 
a strict  rest-cure  (see  page  402)  may  be  recpiired.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes every  grade  of  case  exists.  AVhenever  it  is  practicable,  the  city 
girl  should  be  sent  to  the  country,  put  into  warm  but  light  clothing,  and 
required  to  spend  many  hours  a day  in  the  open  air,  and  the  most  of  the 
remainder  in  bed.  The  exercise  must  be  in  proportion  to  tlie  strength 
of  the  patient ; any  exertion  which  produces  exhaustion  or  sleeplessness 
at  night,  or  increased  apathy  or  indifference  to  exertion  the  next  day,  is 
in  all  probability  deleterious.  Complete  change  of  climate,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea-shore,  or  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains,  is 
often  very  serviceable.  Better  results  are  also  obtained  when  the  vaca- 
tion from  the  city  is  spent  partly  in  the  mountains  and  partly  at  the 
sea-sliore.  Tlie  diet  must  be  varied  according  to  the  individual  ca.se  : the 
fat  chlorotic  girl  should  use  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  in  moderation  ; the 
lean  girl,  on  the  other  liand,  should  be  given  butter,  cream,  sweet  oil, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  similar  substances  to  the  point  of  gastric  tolerance. 

Alcohol  should  never  be  given  in  excess,  but  the  moderate  use  of  red 
wine  or  of  malt  liquors  at  meals  maj*  be  distinctly  beneficial.  If,  how- 
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ever,  they  produce  hushing  of  the  face,  or  disturb  the  stomach,  they 
should  be  altogether  withdrawn. 

Two  medicines  which  are  essential  in  the  treatment  ot  chlorosis  are 
iron  and  arsenic,  but  other  drugs  are  frequently  benelicial.  Thus,  laxa- 
tives, prefei’ably  vegetable,  should  be  used  unless  there  is  already  a ten- 
dency to  looseness  of  the  bowels  ; bitter  tonics  and  stiychnine  should  be 
employed  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  there  is  tailure  of  appetite,  with 
inactivity  of  the  digestive  organs ; quinine  in  moderate  doses  is  often  use- 
ful, but  ill  large  doses  may  do  harm.  Active  treatment  of  the  amenori’hoea 
is  not  often  elfective  or  judicious,  the  suppression  of  the  menstruation 
being  probably  a secondary  and  not  a primary  phenomenon,  which  is 
remedied  by  the  return  of  health.  We  have  never  had  satisfaction  in 
the  use  of  apiol,  potassium  permanganate,  or  other  lauded  emmena- 
gogues ; the  old-fashioned  Dewees’s  emmenagogue  mixture  (see  formula 
1)  has  in  our  hands  given  the  greatest  beueht  of  any  remedy  of  the  class. 
If  at  any  time  a menstrual  how  appear,  immediate  absolute  rest  in  bed 
should  be  enforced,  with  the  use  of  the  hot  hip  bath,  an  active  aloetic  or 
podophyllin  purge,  and  the  drinking  of  hot  ginger  or  other  tea.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  local  treatment  of  the  pelvic  organs,  other  than  the  use  of 
douches,  is  unjustihable. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  use  of  iron  (see  page 
4),  it  should  be  stated  that  in  chlorosis  the  iron  should  be  given  in  great 
excess,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  dried 
hiemoglobin  peptonate  or  other  organic  complicated  XR’<?paration  of  iron 
is  suiierior  to  the  older  and  simpler  forms.  It  will  often  be  found  that 
one  x>reparatiou  of  iron  disturbs  the  stomach  less  than  does  another. 
These  individual  peculiarities  can  be  judged  of  only  by  trial,  but  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  every  case.  When  iron  jiroduces  digestive 
disturbance  the  prexiaration  should  be  varied  and  the  doses  reduced  until 
toleration  is  obtained.  Arsenic  is  a valuable  remedy,  to  be  given  in 
moderate  doses  with  the  iron  : Fowler’s  solution,  two  drops  after  meals. 

In  some  cases  of  chlorosis  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  is  of  value  ; 
when  there  is  not  exhaustion,  short  sea-baths  may  be  useful,  care  being 
taken  not  to  produce  exhaustion  by  struggles  with  breakers,  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  bodily  heat  through  long  immersion  in  cold  sea-  or  other 
water.  In  weak  cases  quiet  baths  in  warm  sea- water  are  more  efficacious. 
Very  commonly  the  cold  douche  in  the  morning,  followed  by  hard  rub- 
bing with  a towel,  is  of  excellent  service  : usually  the  momentary  hot 
douche  followed  by  a momentary  cold  affusion  is  very  efiective.  The 
cold  pack,  giv^en  once  or  even  twice  in  the  day,  may  be  serviceable : 
the  naked  person  should  be  enveloxied  in  a sheet  wrung  out  of  ice-cold 
water,  and  then  wrapjied  in  blankets  and  alloAved  to  stay  j:)erfectly  quiet 
fi’om  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour.  lu  all  cases  in  which  cold  water  is 
us(‘d,  if  reaction  be  not  com])lete  harm  rather  than  good  will  be  done  by 
continuing  the  remedy. 
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PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA. 

This  variety  of  ansemia,  sometimes  called  idioimthic  or  essential,  and, 
in  virtue  of  its  course,  progressive,  is  characterized  especially  by  an  ex- 
cessive diminution  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  a not  more  than  corre- 
sponding deficiency  of  hsemogiobin. 

Etiology. — The  term  progressive  pernicious  amemia  is  based  upon 
the  clinical  course  of  certain  Ciises  of  amemia  of  obscure  origin.  Easily  ex- 
cluded are  fatal  Ciises  of  secondary  anaemia  from  obvious  causes,  as  profuse 
or  repeated  hemorrhages,  whether  from  injury  or  from  disease,  and  cancer 
or  sarcoma  of  various  organs.  Atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the 
stomach  has  been  regarded  as  a satisfactory  explanation  for  the  concur- 
rent fatal  amemia.  Recent  investigations  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
eliminate  from  the  group  of  jiernicious  amemias  those  due  to  parasites, 
especially  to  the  anchylostomum  dmdenale,  while  the  filar ia  sanguin  is  honiinis 
and  the  distonmm  Imniatobium  have  long  been  known  as  causes  of  serious 
if  not  fatal  anmmia. 

Pernicious  amemia  in  the  limited  sense  occurs  in  both  sexes,  rather 
more  frecpiently  in  the  female,  and  is  rare  in  childliood,  although  Griffith 
records  the  occurrence  of  ten  cases  under  the  age  of  twelve.  Pregnancy 
and  parturition  have  seemed  to  be  exciting  causes  in  many  instances, 
while  sudden  or  extreme  mental  shocks  have  been  important  antecedents 
in  other  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  — Conspicuous  among  the  lesions  found  after  death 
is  the  pale  lemon-yellow  color  of  the  skin,  with  but  little  loss  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat-tissue.  The  blood  is  notably  pale.  The  diffuse  and  speckled 
opacpie  yellow  color  of  the  heart  is  indicative  of  its  fatty  degeneration, 
and  a yellow  discoloration  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  is  evidence  of  a like 
degeneration  of  tliese  organs.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  glands  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  is  also  present.  Hunter  has  called  attention  to 
an  excess  of  iron,  both  as  ferrated  pigment  and  as  colorless  iron,  in  the 
peripheral  region  of  the  hepatic  lobules.  The  kidneys  also  contain  an 
excess  of  pigment.  The  spleen  is  sometimes  enlarged.  Lichtheim,  Burr, 
and  others  have  found  secondary  degeneration  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Mimerous  minute  hemorrhages,  attributed  to  em- 
bolism of  the  smaller  vessels,  have  been  seen  in  the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  retina,  sometimes  in  the  skin.  The  marrow  of 
the  long  bones  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  fat,  is  red,  gelatinous  (lym- 
phoid), and  contains  numerous  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  especially 
those  of  large  size. — megalobhists. 

Symptoms. — Vertigo,  faintness,  palpitation,  and  rapid  breathing  on 
slight  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  pain,  and 
constipation,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  are  the  cliief  symptoms.  Tliey  differ 
from  those  of  secondary  amemia  in  being  more  persistent  and  progres.sive, 
until  increasing  debility  results  in  confinement  to  the  room,  eventually  to 
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the  dorsal  position,  ami  finally  to  the  bed.  The  temperature  is  often 
elevated  from  100°  to  101°  F.,  sometimes  for  a period  of  weeks. 

The  extreme  pallor  of  the  visible  nincons  membranes  and  the  skin, 
the  latter  being  of  a light  lemon -j'^ellow  color,  is  conspicuous,  while  the 
absence  of  emaciation  and  the  frequent  presence  ot  abundant  subcutane- 
ous fat-tissne  are  striking.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  visible  over  an 
increased  area,  and  a sj^stolic  or  diastolic  murmur  is  to  be  heard  at  the 
apex.  Fnlsatiou  in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  neck  is  often  conspicu- 
ous, and  a venous  hum  is  to  be  heard  on  auscnltation  of  the  jugular  vein. 
Cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  and  retinal  hemor- 
rhages are  frecpiently  found  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  pulse  is  rapid 
and  full,  and  its  tension  diminished.  The  urine  is  high-colored  from  an 
excess  of  urobilin,  although  numerous  observations  of  a pale  urine  are  re- 
corded, and  the  urea  and  urates  are  increased.  A trace  of  albumin  may 
be  present  in  the  later  stages  of  this  disease,  and  Von  Jaksch  has  noted 
the  presence  of  peptonuria. 

Especial  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  examination  of  the  blood. 
The  red  blood- corpuscles  are  diminished  in  numbei-,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  may  be  as  few  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  cubic  mil- 
limetre. They  show  no  tendencj'^  to  form  rouleaux.  They  vary  widely  in 
size  and  shape,  microcytes  and  poikilocytes  being  numerous,  and  Browicz 
and  Kollniann  have  observed  active  irregular  contractions  of  the  latter. 
Nucleated  red  blood-corpnscles — normoblasts — are  increased  in  number  ; 
but  especial  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  i^resence  of  large  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles, — megaloblasts, — which  may  exceed  the  former  in 
number.  Megaloblasts  are  also  stated  to  have  been  found  in  large  nnni- 
bers  in  antemia  fi-om  malaria  and  in  that  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
anchylostomnm,  as  also  in  a variety  of  severe  anfemias  which  have  not 
proved  fatal.  Despite  the  extreme  diminution  in  the  number  of  , red 
blood-corpnscles,  the  loss  of  haemoglobin,  which  may  fall  below  twenty  per 
cent.,  is  not  in  proportion,  since  the  individual  red  blood-corpuscle  is 
fre((uently  more  deeply  colored  than  normal.  The  blood-plates  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  number,  and,  although  the  leukocytes  are 
a])})arently  increased  from  the  loss  of  red  coi'pnscles,  and  Litten  states 
that  a transitory  leukocytosis  may  occur,  they  are  not  x^ermanently  in- 
creased in  miml>ei‘. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  ]U’ogressive  character  of  the  severe  symptoms,  and 
the  absence  of  a satisfactory  causi',  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  difl'er- 
ential  diagnosis  between  the  various  forms  of  secondary  anajmia  and  per- 
nicious aiuemia.  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  the  recognition  of  retinal 
hemorrhages,  and  establislied  by  the  results  ot  the  examination  of  the 
blood,  especially  by  the  discovery  ot  a gi'eater  number  of  megaloblasts 
than-of  microblasts. 

T’rognosis.— Progressive  pernicious  anremia  is  almost  invariably  fatal 
within  the  couise  ot  one  oi  tvo  years.  The  reported  cases  of  recovery^ 
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are  to  be  doubted,  since  temporary  improvement  is  possible,  and  recovery 
may  take  place  from  the  graver  forms  of  secondary  anmmia,  the  diagnosis 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  confounded  with  that  of  pernicious  anmmia 
until  tlie  terminal  stages  of  the  latter  affection. 

Treatment. — In  iiernicious  amemia  systematic  exercise,  high  feed- 
ing, out-door  life,  the  rest-cure,  all  hygienic  metisures  which  seem  indi- 
cated in  the  individual  case,  should  be  insisted  upon.  Iron  and  tonics 
are  of  no  avail.  The  only  remedy  concerning  whose  j)Ower  there  is  any 
favorable  testimony  is  arsenic.  It  should  be  given  after  meals  in  the  form 
of  Fowler’s  solution,  beginning  with  doses  of  two  drops,  steadily  but 
slowly  increased  until  a drachm  or  even  a drachm  and  a half  is  taken  each 
day,  unless  intolerance  jn'eviously  occur.  The  arsenic  is  generally  well 
borne,  but  should  be  temporarily  withdrawn  when  it  disturbs  the  diges- 
tive tract.  Slight  puffiness  of  the  face  should  not  cause  the  withdrawal 
of  the  drug  unless  the  urine  contain  albumin.  Some  practitioners  prefer 
to  give  the  arsenic  hypodermically  : five  minims  of  Fowler’s  solution 
diluted  with  ten  minims  of  water  may  be  injected  once  a day,  and  in- 
creased as  borne.  Bone-marrow  has  been  used  with  alleged  excellent 
results.  Red  marrow  from  the  small  bones  of  calves  or  other  young  ani- 
mals should  be  takeu,  since  the  marrow  of  long  bones  from  old  animals 
is  chiefly  fat.  The  raw  marrow,  in  capsule,  or  a glyceride,  may  be  used. 

LEUKOCYTOSIS. 

Definition. — A temporary  increase  in  the  number  of  leukocytes, 
especially  of  the  polynuclear  variety,  in  the  blood. 

The  blood  normally  contains  about  six  thousand  white  blood-corimscles 
to  the  cubic  millimetre,  and  since  the  discovery  by  Ehrlich  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  structure  and  in  their  behaffior  towards  staining  fluids, 
their  relation  to  health  and  disease  has  been  investigated  by  numerous 
observers. 

A distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  a physiological  and  a pathological 
leukocytosis.  The  former  is  found  to  take  place  during  digestion,  begin- 
ning a short  time  after  eating.  It  is  also  present  in  intants  and  young 
children,  and  in  pregnancy.  Exercise,  massage,  and  baths  are  productive 
of  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  white  blood- corpuscles,  which, 
however,  may  be  due,  as  suggested  by  Thayer,  to  a local  active  congestion 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  presence  of 
leukocytes. 

A pathological  leukocytosis  has  been  observed  in  a great  variety  of 
conditions.  It  is  frequent  during  the  death-agony,  possibly  fi’om  a pas- 
sive congestion  due  to  an  enfeebled  heart,  and  has  been  found  after  hemor- 
rhage. It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  inflammatory  aflections  of  tlie 
skin,  including  those  which  are  the  local  manifestations  of  an  exanthem 
(with  the  exception  of  measles),  and  in  numerous  infectious  diseases,  in 
suppurative  processes,  and  in  malignaut  disease.  Its  absence  is  con- 
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si)icuous  ill  malaria,  typhoid  fever  (with  rare  exception),  tuberculosis, 
and  intestinal  obstruction. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a leukocytosis  has  a deliuite  clinical  value 
both  in  diagnosis  and  in  prognosis.  The  constancy  of  its  presence  in 
pneumonia  may  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  central  pneumonia 
when  typical  physical  signs  are  absent.  Ot  still  greater  diagnostic  impor- 
tance, since  it  directly  leads  to  the  appropriate  treatment,  is  its  value  in 
the  recognition  of  deep-seated  suppuration.  E.  C.  Cabot  mentions  its  con- 
stant presence  in  suppurative  salpingitis,  and  states  that  this  affection  may 
thus  be  differentiatetl  from  hiematoma  and  luematocele,  and  from  uterine 
and  ovarian  tumors.  The  recognition  of  leukocytosis  may  be  of  value  in 
permitting  the  diagnosis  of  an  osteomyelitis.  In  about  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  malignant  disease  examined  by  Eieder  anti  Hayem  leukocytosis 
was  present ; and  according  to  Sadler  it  may  be  extreme,  sixty  to  ninety 
thousand  in  the  cubic  millimetre,  or  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  leu- 
kocytosis of  malignant  disease  is  more  frequent  in  sarcoma,  especially 
osteosarcoma,  than  in  cancer.  When  the  uterus  is  affected  with  cancer 
leukocytosis  is  more  frequent  than  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  stomach,  or 
(esophagus.  The  usual  absence  of  leukocytosis  in  typhoid  fever  may 
permit  the  exclusion  of  this  disease  in  a case  of  questionable  nature, — for 
example,  acute  appendicitis.  The  occurrence  of  leukocytosis  in  typhoid 
fever  has  led  to  the  recognition  of  a complicating  pleurisy  or  pnenmonia. 
Its  absence  may  also  prove  of  diagnostic  importance  in  the  exclusion 
of  malaria  and  uncomplicated  acute  tuberculosis,  in  which  affections  the 
leukocytes  are  not  increased.  A failing  leukocytosis  in  case  of  doubt 
would  permit  acute  intestinal  obstruction  to  be  differentiated  from  a 
general  peritonitis,  in  which  affection  leukocytosis  is  present. 

The  degree  of  leukocytosis  is  no  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  disease 
concerned.  In  pneumonia  it  is  present,  as  a I’ule,  throughout  the  disease 
despite  the  pseudo-crises,  persisting  not  infrequently  for  several  days  after 
the  temperature  has  fallen,  apparently  being  closely  related  to  the  process 
ot  resolution.  An  absence  of  leukocytosis  in  pneumonia  is  a grave  prog- 
nostic sign,  death  usually  occurring  in  such  cases. 

LEUK/EMIA. 

Definition.  A ]iermanent  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  associated  with  lesions  of  the  spleen,  lymphatic 
glands,  or  bone-marrow'. 

Etiology.  But  little  is  knoAvn  concerning  the  cause  of  leukiemia. 
It  occurs  more  often  in  males  than  in  females,  especially  in  adults,  and  is 
rare  in  intants  and  in  old  age.  It  is  more  liTquent  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  is  epidemic  and  endemic  in  certain  countries.  Its  re]ieated 
])resence  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  malaria,  syphilis,  pernicious 
amemia,  chronic  diarrlnea,  and  injuries  to  the  spleen  and  bones  has 
suggested  that  these  affections  may  be  of  etiological  importance.  The 
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occasional  rapid  course  and  the  associated  lesions  resemble  those  of  an 
infections  disease,  and  bacteria  have  been  suggested  as  a cause,  but  with- 
out any  positive  evidence  of  value.  Auto-intoxication  from  the  digestive 
tract  has  also  been  mentioned  as  of  importance  in  the  etiology. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  organs  especially  diseased  are  the  spleen, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  bone-marrow  : hence  splenic,  lymphatic,  and  mye- 
loirenous  varieties  of  leukiemia  are  discriminated.  Combined  lesions  are 

o 

not  infrequent,  particularly  of  the  spleen  and  lymph-glands,  whence  the 
term  spleno-  or  lieno-lymphatic  leukiemia.  A purely  lymphatic  leu- 
kaemia is  rare,  and  a purely  myelogenous  leukiemia  is  of  doubtful  occur- 
rence. The  spleen  may  be  enormously  enlarged,  weighing  sixteen  pounds, 
the  enlargement  being  due  to  a hyperplasia,  either  diffused  or  nodular. 
Its  color  is  red  or  reddish  brown,  sometimes  modiffed  by  the  in*esence  of 
tumors,  hemorrhage,  and  tatty  degeneration,  and  its  density  is  increased. 
The  enlargement  is  either  symmetricid  or  nodular,  and  on  section  opaque- 
gray  tumors,  leukiemic  lymphomata,  of  various  size  and  number,  may  be 
present.  The  lymph-glands  in  the  various  regions  of  the  body  may  be- 
come so  enlarged  as  to  cause  extreme  degrees  of  deformity.  The  hyper- 
plastic glands  are  soft  or  hard,  of  an  opaque-gray  color  on  section.  They 
may  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  may  be  discrete  or  agglutinated.  The 
tonsils,  the  lymphatic  glanils  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  solitary  fol- 
licles, and  Peyer’s  patches  may  show  like  alterations.  Similar  nodules, 
leukcemic  lymj)homata,  may  be  found  in  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  retina, 
brain,  cord,  lungs,  pleur{e,  and  skin.  The  liver  and  kidneys  may  become 
enlarged  from  a diffuse  infiltration  with  the  lymphomatous  tissue,  and  a 
thus  affected  liver  is  reported  to  have  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  The 
alterations  of  the  bone-marrow  consist  in  a disappearance  of  the  fat  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  nucleated  red  blood- corpuscles, — Ij^mphoid 
marrow, — or  in  an  increase  of  the  large  mononuclear  marrow-cells, — mye- 
locytes,— which  in  combination  with  the  excess  of  leukocytes  produce  an 
opaque-yellow  appearance, — the  pyoid  or  puriform  marrow.  Evidences 
of  hemorrhage  in  various  parts  of  the  body  may  be  found,  and  drojisy 
is  frequent.  The  blood  has  a pale  pink  color,  and  the  clot  found  in  the 
heart  is  soft,  gelatinous,  and  sometimes  so  suggestive  of  pus  as  to  have 
led  Bennett  to  regard  the  disease  as  a suppuration  of  the  blood, — pymmia. 
Tills  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  blood  is  due  partly  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  leukocytes,  and  partly  to  a deficiency  of  red  corpuscles. 
The  former  may  even  exceed  in  number  the  latter,  which  in  normal 
blood  are  at  least  five  hundred  times  as  abundant  as  the  leukocytes. 
Charcot-crystals  may  form,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  the  blood,  bone- 
marrow,  spleen,  and  liver. 

Symptoms. — The  incipient  symptoms  of  leukremia  are  due  to  deficient 
hiemoglobiu,  and  are  essentially  those  of  aniemia, — namely,  headaclie,  de- 
bility, shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  obscure  abdominal  pain,  pallor, 
and  slight  oedema.  These  symptoms  become  more  severe  when  enlarge- 
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meiit  of  the  spleen  or  lynipli-glaiids  is  apparent.  The  pallor  becomes 
more  extreme,  the  appetite  fails,  diarrhoea  may  occur,  and  loss  of  tlesh, 
as  well  as  of  strength,  is  conspiciions.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  either  from  the  nose,  stomach,  intestine,  or 
urinary  or  genital  tract,  or  into  the  lungs,  brain,  or  skin.  Hemorrhage 
into  the  retina  may  obscure  vision,  while  hemorrhage  into  the  auditory 
nerve  may  be  a cause  of  deafness.  Obscured  sight  and  hearing  may  also 
result  from  a lymphomatous  growth  in  the  retina  or  the  labyrinth,  and 
Ganiioie  has  recently  recorded  symptoms  resembling  those  of  Meniere’s 
disease  fi-om  leuka3inic  growths  in  the  ear.  Pi-iapism  is  an  occasional 
symptom,  sometimes  lasting  se^A^ral  weeks,  and  has  been  attributed  to  a 
pjissive  venous  congestion  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  spleen.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  is  of  diminished  tension.  Ees])ira- 
tion  is  accelerated,  in  part  from  the  deticiency  of  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  in  part  from  the  obstruction  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  wlieii 
the  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  temperature  may  be  normal  or  at  times  ele- 
vated one  or  two  degrees.  Anjemic  murmurs  may  lie  heard  on  auscul- 
tation of  the  heart.  The  urine  is  abundant,  high-colored,  1020  to  1027, 
and  the  urates  are  increased. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Ij^mphatic  glands  is  usually  first  seen  in  the 
neck,  the  glands  in  the  axillae,  groins,  and  abdomen  being  subsequently 
diseased.  The  swollen  glands  are  neither  painful  nor  tender,  but  may 
press  upon  neighboring  parts,  as  the  veins,  causing  cedeuia.  or  uj^on  the 
trachea  or  bronchi,  producing  dyspnoea.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
often  produces  a conspicuous  distention  of  the  abdomen.  According  to 
the  degree  of  enlargement  its  outline  is  more  or  less  easily  determined. 
The  lower  edge  may  lie  in  the  pelvis,  the  anterior  border  may  extend 
beyond  the  navel,  and  a notched  edge  is  often  to  be  appreciated.  Local- 
ized tenderness  of  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  the  result  of  peritonitic 
adhesions,  may  exist.  In  acute  leuksemia  these  symptoms  develop  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  whereas  in  chronic  leukajmia  the  process  extends 
over  mouths  or  years. 

The  blood  is  characterized  by  the  excess  of  white  blood- corpuscles, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  which  is  due  chiefiy  to  the  ]U’esence  of 
the  large  mononuclear  variety.  The  polynuclear  leukocytes  and  eosino- 
philes  are  also  increased  in  number,  while  the  percentage  of  the  small 
mononuclear  lym])hocytes  is  diminished.  The  leukocyte  especially  char- 
acteristic of  leukaemia,  according  to  Ehrlich,  is  the  large  granular  mono- 
nuclear neutrophile,  almost  never  found  in  normal  blood,  but  only  in  the 
bone-marrow,  whence  the  term  myelocyte.  These  cells  have  no  aiiimboid 
movement,  and,  although  significant  of  leukiemiai  vdien  many  are  present, 
they  may  be  absent  in  this  disease.  Phe  red  blood-corpuscles  are  dimin- 
ished in  number,  abuormally  pale,  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  nucleated 
I'cd  blood-corpuscles,  both  small  and  large,  may  be  absent  or  numerous. 
Charcot- crystals  may  be  found,  especially  in  blood  rich  in  eosinoidiiles. 
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lu  the  examinatiou  of  the  blood  it  is  important  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a leukocytosis  and  a leukiemia.  For  this  purpose  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  red  to  white  corpuscles  is  of  no  value  except  in  extreme  cases, 
since  a proportion  of  one  leukocyte  to  twenty  red  corpuscles  has  been 
found  iu  leukocytosis.  In  leukocytosis  the  total  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  usually  relatively  normal,  in  leukmmia  it  is  markedly  di- 
minished. In  leukocytosis,  according  to  Ehrlich,  there  is  a dispropor- 
tionate excess  of  polynuclear  leukocytes,  which  normally  constitute 
three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  leukocytes.  It  may  be 
impossible  from  the  examination  of  the  blood  alone  to  make  a diagnosis 
of  leiikremia  in  its  early  stage  or  when  myelocytes  are  absent.  The 
characteristics  of  the  blood  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  A predomi- 
nance of  the  large  mononuclear  forms  is  suggestive  of  a conspicuous 
affection  of  the  spleen,  while  an  excess  of  the  small  mononuclear  forms 
indicates  an  affection  of  the  lymiihatic  glands,  and  abundant  myelocj’tes, 
— myeliemia, — if  occurring,  would  indicate  a conspicuous  medullary  or 
myelogenous  leukjemia.  According  to  Fraenkel,  the  blood  of  acute  leu- 
kiemia  is  distinguished  from  that  of  chronic  leuktemia  by  a preponder- 
ance of  large  and  small  mononuclear  leukocytes  and  an  excessive  diminu- 
tiou  of  the  polynuclear  variety.  In  chronic  leukmmia  there  is  an  increase 
of  all  varieties  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  myelocytes.  The  ex- 
istence of  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  is  favored  by  conspicuous  tender- 
ness of  the  bones,  although  Litton  denies  the  diagnostic  importance  of 
this  symptom. 

Diagnosis. — The  results  of  the  physical  examination  of  the  blood 
determine  the  diagnosis  of  leukiemia,  although  eulargenieut  of  the  spleeu 
or  lymph-glands  with  symptoms  of  anoemia  may  suggest  its  presence. 
Leukpemic  blood  has  been  found  in  cases  in  which  there  were  no  altera- 
tions of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  pseudo-leukcemia  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands  is  present  without  increase 
of  the  leukocytes.  The  diagnosis  of  the  especial  variety  of  leuktemia 
depends  upon  the  results  of  the  physical  examiuation  of  the  spleen, 
glandular  regions,  and  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  blood.  The  distinction 
between  leukocytosis  and  leukmmia  based  on  the  examination  of  the 
blood  has  been  mentioned  above. 

Prognosis. — Leukmmia  is  generally  considered  to  be  a fatal  disease, 
although  cases  of  recovery  are  occasionally  reported.  Some  of  these  are 
perhaps  cases  of  leukocytosis,  while  others  may  represent  a not  infre- 
quent temporary  improvement  which  may  extend  over  a period  of  months. 
Acute  leukiemia  is  usually  of  the  lymphatic  type  with  abundant  small 
and  large  lymphocytes,  and  may  terminate  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  Osier,  however,  mentions  a Ciise  of  leukmmia  of  ton  years’ 
duration  in  which,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  ninety  per  eent.  of  the  leuko- 
cytes were  lymphocytes.  Chronic  leuktemia  is  tlie  variety  usually  seen  : 
it  generally  extends  over  a period  of  two  years  or  more,  death  eventually 
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resulting  from  progressive  weakness  ending  in  pulmonary  oedema  or  a 
complicating  pneumonia. 

IdiEATMENT. — The  treatment  of  lenkmmia  is  the  same  as  that  of 
psendo-lenkiemia  (see  page  19). 

Excision  of  the  spleen  has  been  performed  twenty-five  times,  with 
twenty-fonr  deaths,  and  is  hardly  a justifiable  operation. 

CHLOROMA. 

This  term  is  applied  in  virtue  of  its  green  color  to  a tnmor  which  pre- 
sents a lymphadenoid  structure.  It  occnrs  in  multiple  form  in  varions 
parts  of  the  body,  not  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  the  spleen,  and 
is  associated  witli  a i)rofonnd  amemia  and  with  a condition  of  the  lilood 
analogous  to  that  found  in  lenktemia,  the  leukocytes  being  increiised  as 
one  to  five.  Dock  has  recently  published  an  article  showing  the  intimate 
relation  between  chloroma  and  lenkmmia.  Tumors  are  found  especiall}^ 
at  varions  parts  of  the  head,  but  also  in  the  internal  organs.  In  tlie 
former  situation,  althongh  iiresenting  the  characteristics  of  sarcoma  of  the 
bone,  they  apparently  do  not  arise  from  the  periostenm.  With  their  ex- 
tension thi-onghont  the  body  the  clinical  characteristics  are  those  of  a 
lenkremia,  especially  of  the  lymphatic  type,  which  it  fnrther  resembles 
in  the  large  proportion  of  lymiihocytes  in  the  blood  and  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  course,  death  nsnally  occurring  in  the  conrse  of  a few  months. 
It  differs  from  lenkremia  in  the  slight  alterations  of  the  Ijnnph-glands 
and  spleen,  althongh  the  thymns  is  not  infrequently  diseased. 

In  cliildren  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  associated 
with  anremia  has  been  found  by  Von  Jakscti  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
persistent  leukocytosis.  He  applies  the  term  psendo-lenkicmic  anteinia 
to  these  cases,  since  the  lesions  characteristic  of  lenkieinia  were  not  found 
at  the  autopsy. 

PSEUDO-LEUKEMIA. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  persistent  and  progressive 
amemia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands  or  of  both,  but 
without  an  excess  of  leukocytes,  whence  the  designation  pseudo-leukaimia. 

SvNONA'MES. — Hodgkin’s  disejise,  malignant  lymphoma,  malignant 
lympho-sarcoma,  lymphadenoma,  adenie,  splenic  amemia,  lymphatic 
amemia. 

Etiology. — Nothing  definite  is  knowm  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
disease.  In  certain  cases  local  irritation  has  seemed  important,  since  the 
glands  first  enlarged  were  those  receiving  lymph  from  an  irritated  region. 
An  infectious  origin  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Ebsteiu  from  the  oc- 
cui’reuce  of  c;ises  iii  which  a chronic  relapsing  fever,  splenic  enlargement, 
and  multiple  lymphomata  iu  the  viscera  were  associated.  IMalaria,  svph- 
ilis,  and  tuberculosis  have  been  sussigned  an  etiological  importance.  An 
intimate  relation  between  certain  cases  of  malignant  lymphoma  and 
l)seudo-leukiemia  is  suggested  by  a generalization  of  the  former,  while  the 
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rare  termination  of  pseudo -lenkeemia  in  leukiemia  is  indicative  of  an 
intimate  relation,  at  times,  between  the  latter  affections.  H.  C.  Wood,  in 
1871,  observed  that  every  grade  exists  between  a in*ononnced  leukjemia 
and  a strict  pseudo-leukaemia,  and  that  the  same  patient  at  one  time  may 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  one  disease,  while  at  a later  period  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  other  are  presented.  The  disease  occui-s  more  often  in  male 
infants,  children,  and  adults,  less  frequently  in  the  aged  and  in  females. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  variations  in  the  shape,  size,  and  consist- 
ency of  the  glands  found  in  leukiemia  are  to  be  met  with  in  pseudo -leu- 
kiemia, and  there  is  but  little  tendency  to  suppuration  or  degeneration. 
The  longer  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  persists,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  be  found  dense  and  agglutinated.  The  glandular  affection  usu- 
ally occurs  first  in  the  neck,  then  in  the  axillary,  inguinal,  retroperi- 
toneal, mediastinal,  and  mesenteric  glands.  These  groups  of  glands  may 
become  diseased  in  continuous  sequence,  or  conspicuous  alterations  of 
remote  regions  may  exist,  the  intervening  glandular  collections  being  rela- 
tively normal.  In  some  cases  the  superficial  glands  may  show  but  little 
change,  and  the  deep-seated  glands,  especially  the  mediastinal  and  the 
retroperitoneal,  may  become  extensively  diseased.  To  this  variety  the 
term  lymphatic  ancemia  is  applied. 

When  the  spleen  was  conspicuously  and  exclusively  altered  the  term 
splenic  ancemia  has  been  applied,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  alterations  of  the  spleen  when  alone  affected  and  when  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  also  diseased.  The  spleen,  as  in  leukaemia,  is  en- 
larged, either  symmetrically  or  from  the  presence  of  tumors,  lymphomata, 
varying  in  size  and  number.  The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  con- 
siderably, being  less  when  the  lymph-glands  are  simultaneously  diseased 
than  when  they  are  free  from  alterations. 

Abnormalities  of  the  bone-marrow  are  infrequent,  although  it  may 
become  red,  lymphoid,  and  may  contain  lymphomatous  nodules.  As  in 
leukaemia,  so  in  pseudo-leukaemia  a pure  myelogenous  form  is  of  doubt- 
ful occurrence.  In  advanced  cases  of  this  disease  multiple  lymphomata 
may  be  found  not  only  in  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow,  but  also  in  the 
skin,  tonsils,  thymus  gland,  stomach,  intestine,  liAmr,  kidneys,  lungs, 
central  nervous  system,  and  retina. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph-glands  is  usually  first 
noticed.  With  their  increase  in  size  and  number  similar  enlargements 
of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands  are  observed.  The  patient  then  be- 
comes pale,  and  suffers  from  the  familiar  symptoms  of  auajmia,  as  palpi- 
tation, shortness  of  breath,  disturbed  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  failing 
appetite,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Eventually  hemorrhages  and 
oedema  may  occur,  and  obstinate  itching  of  the  skin  has  been  observed. 
With  increasing  amemia  the  patient  may  become  delirious  or  comatose. 
An  elevated  temperatui-e  is  frequent,  e^mn  at  the  outset,  and  there  may 
be  exacerbations  and  remissions  at  regular  intervals. 
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Pressure-symptoms  are  important,  especially  when  the  internal  lym- 
phatic glands  are  diseased.  Pressure  upon  the  superficial  veins  gives 
rise  to  local  oedema,  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  ulceration  of  the  skin. 
Dyspnoea  results  from  pressure  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  may  be 
of  an  asthmatic  character  when  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  involved. 
Dysphagia  occurs  from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus.  Deafness  may  result 
from  lymphomata  in  the  pharynx.  Hoarseness  may  follow  pressure  on 
the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  palpitation  may  result  from  involvement  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Pain  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  sen- 
sitive nerves,  and  irregular  pupils  from  pressure  upon  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic nerve.  When  the  abdominal  glands  are  enlarged,  ascites  and 
jaundice  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  portal  vein  and  bile-ducts. 
Bronzing  of  the  skin  sometimes  occurs,  and  pressure  upon  the  inferior 
vena  cava  has  jiroduced  extensive  oedema  of  the  legs.  The  enlarged 
glands  may  diminish  somewhat  during  intercurrent  febrile  attacks,  and 
especially  towards  the  end  of  life. 

The  enlarged  spleen  is  readily  palpated,  but  rarely  extends  below  the 
level  of  the  navel. 

The  blood  shows  a deficiency  of  red  blood- corpuscles  and  hmmoglobin 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  anmniia.  Poikilocytosis  is  inconsider- 
able, and  normoblasts  are  not  especially  numerous.  The  main  feature 
in  connection  with  the  lesions  is  the  absence  of  leukocytosis,  although 
in  rare  instances  the  blood  may  assume  a leukmmic  character  from  an 
excessive  formation  of  lymphocytes,  a condition  which  has  suggested  that 
pseudo-leukmmia  may  represent  an  aleukmmic  stage  of  leukaemia. 

Diagnosis. — Pseudo-leukaemic  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
may  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  due  to  tuberculosis,  leukaemia,  or  be- 
nignant lymphoma ; and  A.  K.  Stone  has  repeatedly  seen  an  irritative 
lymphadenitis  from  vermin  mistaken  for  pseudo-leukaemia.  Inflamed 
and  tubercular  glands  are  usually  limited  to  a single  region,  are  less 
freely  movable,  and  the  latter  are  prone  to  caseation,  softening,  and 
evacuation  witli  the  formation  of  sinuses.  Leukaemic  lymphomata  are 
to  be  differentiated  by  the  examination  of  the  blood.  Benignant  lym- 
phoma is  to  be  differentiated  by  persistence  of  the  tumor  without  exten- 
sion, and  by  the  absence  of  anaemia  or  jiressure-symptoms.  Time  alone 
suffices  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  clear. 

The  splenic  variety  of  pseudo-leukaemia  is  to  be  recognized  from  the 
association  of  the  palpable  enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  the  symptoms 
of  anaemia.  Leukaemic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  excluded  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood.  The  lacking  history  of  malaria  eliminates 
hyperplasia,  and  amyloid  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  excluded  by 
failing  evidence  of  this  disease  elsewhere,  and  by  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms or  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  the  usual  antecedents  of 
amyl oid  degenerati on . 

Prognosis.— Permanent  recovery  from  pseudo-leukmmia  is  rare. 
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altliough  temporary  improvement  with  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
glands  may  take  place.  The  removal  of  a localized  collection  of  enlarged 
glands  which  may  have  produced  a deformity  for  a number  of  years  is 
often  followed  by  the  rapid  development  of  iisendo-leukaemia.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  varies : some  cases  run  a rapid  course,  terminating 
fatally  within  a few  weeks,  while  others,  the  rule,  extend  over  a period 
of  several  years.  Cases  in  which  a conspicuous  involvement  of  the  in- 
ternal lymphatic  glands  exists  are  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those  in  which 
the  superficial  glands  are  especially  diseased. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  pernicious 
ameniia.  (See  page  11.) 

’When  there  are  enlarged  glands  the  local  use  of  arsenic  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  bring  about  disintegration  of  diseased  tissue. 
Each  day  there  should  be  injected  into  a gland  not  before  treated  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  Fowler’s  solution  and  of  a two  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water.  The  first  dose  should  be  four  drops, 
and  an  additional  drop  should  be  added  daily  until  twenty  drops  are 
reached  or  toxic  symptoms  are  produced.  There  may  be  no  immediate 
disturbance,  or  there  may  be  local  pain  for  some  hours  afterwards.  Cu- 
taneous inflammation  or  abscess  may  follow,  or  temporary  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  and  oedema.  As  an  immediate  result  of  the  treatment,  the 
patient  may  suffer  from  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  a burning  in  the  throat, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pains,  and 
jaundice.  The  temperature  and  pulse  may  rise.  These  symptoms  de- 
mand temporary  cessation  of  the  treatment.  If  the  glandular  swellings 
return,  a renewal  of  the  treatment  is  indicated. 

MYELOMA. 

Von  Eecklinghausen  has  recently  applied  this  term  to  designate  a 
tumor  of  a lymphadenoid  type  arising  in  the  bone-marrow.  Its  structure 
resembles  that  of  the  pyoid  marrow  found  in  leukaemia,  but  its  blood- 
vessels have  no  defined  walls,  and  its  cells  and  their  nuclei  are  larger.  It 
differs  in  the  manner  of  its  growth,  since  it  produces  enlargement,  ab- 
sorption, and  perforation  of  the  bone,  with  extension  to  the  neighboring 
parts,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  leukaemic  affections  of  the  bone-marrow. 
Its  clinical  course  is  like  that  of  pseudo-leukaemia,  and  is  manifested  by 
progressive  anaemia  with  the  formation  of  multiple  nodules  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Leukocytosis  is  usually  absent,  but  in  a single  case 
presenting  the  other  characteristics  of  myelaemia  a sudden  invasion  of 
the  blood  with  leukocytes  took  place. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS. 

This  expression  includes  a variety  of  conditions  in  which  hemorrhages, 
usually  multiple,  in  the  skin,  from  mucous  membranes,  and  in  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  are  a common  characteristic.  This  series 
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includes  factors  wliich  are  evidently  of  congenital  and  inlierited  origin, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  ac(j[uired.  On  the  one  hand,  conspicuous 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  errors  in  diet  and  faulty  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, while,  on  the  other,  the  probability  ot  the  action  of  various 
infectious  agents  is  strongly  suggested. 

It  is  important  to  eliminate  from  the  series  of  diseases  under  consid- 
eration those  conditions  in  which  multiple  hemorrhages  represent  a I'esult 
of  well-recognized  causes.  These  are  usually  included  under  the  term 
symptomatic  purpura^  since  the  purple  spots  resemble  those  occurring  in 
the  disease  purpura,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  well  defined.  Such  symp- 
tomatic hemorrhages  occur  in  consequence  ol  infections,  poisons,  chronic 
diseases  with  conspicuous  nutritive  disturbance,  Viiso-motor  afiections, 
and  mechanical  passive  congestions. 

In  the  infectious  group  of  symptomatic  hemorrhages  are  included 
those  occurring  in  the  so-called  black,  malignant,  or  hemorrhagic  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  small-pox.  The  hemorrliagic  condition  is  also  seen  in 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  relapsing  fever,  Oriental  pest,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
influenza,  septicaemia,  puerperal  infectious,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera.  In 
this  series  also  probably  belong  the  hemorrliages  which  occur  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy. 

The  toxic  causes  of  symptomatic,  circumscribed  hemorrhage  are  snake 
poison,  and  various  drugs,  as  potassium  iodide,  phosphorus,  mercury, 
copaiba,  ergot,  quinine,  chloral,  belladonna,  and  alcohol. 

Tlie  cachectic  group  includes  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  nephritis, 
fibrous  hepatitis,  pernicious  amemia,  leuktemia,  and  pseudo-leukmmia. 
Vaso- motor  or  neurotic  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  acute  and  chronic 
myelitis,  multiple  neuritis,  sometimes  in  neuralgia,  and  is  most  conspicu- 
ously seen  in  the  rare  cases  of  stigmata.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages  from 
passive  congestion  are  especially  seen  in  si)asniodic  affections  like  whoop- 
ing-cougli  and  e]nlepsy. 

The  diseases  in  which  hemori-hage  is  a conspicuous  characteristic  are 
luemophilia,  scurvy,  purpura,  and  hmmoglobinmmia. 

HEMOPHILIA. 

Definition. — A congenital  tendency  towards  multiple  hemorrhages 
occurring  eitlier  spontaneously  or  from  trifling  injury,  often  in  persons 
otherwise  in  good  health. 

Etiology. — Heredity  is  tlie  only  known  cause  of  luemophilia.  Iloessli 
has  found  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  same  family  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  The  male  members  are  more  often  affected  than  the 
females,  although  the  tendency  to  bleed  is  usually  transmitted  through 
the  latter,  even  where  they  are  not  bleeders. 

IMorhid  Anatomy.  No  satisfactory  anatomical  basis  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  hemorrhage  has  been  found.  Virchow  has  suggested  that  the 
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pressure  of  an  excess  of  blood  uiion  tlie  delicate  wall  of  blood-vessels 
of  insufficient  capacity  may  produce  the  hemorrhage.  Abnormally  thin 
vascular  walls  have  been  found,  and  an  increased  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  has  also  been  observed.  Clotted  blood  may  be  detected 
attached  to  mucous  surfaces  when  coiiious  hemorrhage  has  occurred. 

Symptoms. — The  hemorrhages  are  mild  or  severe,  usually  a slow 
capillary  oozing,  and  may  occur  as  petechise  or  as  bleeding  from  mucous 
surfaces,  especially  in  the  nose  and  from  the  gums.  Bleeding  may  also 
take  place  from  the  stomach,  intestine,  or  urinary  tract.  Senator  has 
reported  a case  of  unilateral  renal  hmuiophilia  in  a female,  diagnosticated 
by  means  of  the  cystoscope,  and  cured  by  removal  of  the  kidney.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  genital  tract  may  be  excessive  during  menstruation  or 
after  delivery.  Hemorrhage  into  the  joints,  especially  the  large  joints,  is 
not  infrequent,  and  may  be  associated  with  swelling,  pain,  and  fever  sug- 
gesting rheumatism.  The  local  symptoms  may  disappear,  or  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  afiected  joint  follow  with  permanent  deformity  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  articular  tuberculosis. 

The  existence  of  hmniophilia  is  usually  made  known  in  early  child- 
hood, and  may  be  manifested  immediately  after  birth  by  severe  umbilical 
hemorrhage.  Slight  causes,  as  bruises,  scratclies,  needle-pricks,  cuts,  and 
especially  the  pulling  of  teeth,  may  serve  to  produce  severe,  even  fatal, 
hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — Hmmophilia  is  to  be  diagnosticated  when  frequent  and 
obstinate  multiple  hemorrhages  from  trivial  causes  occur,  especially  in  one 
whose  ancestors  have  had  a similar  history.  If  deformity  of  the  joints 
results,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a tuberculosis  of  the  joints  by  the 
absence  of  a tendency  to  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  sinuses. 

Prognosis. — Mild  and  severe  cases  of  hfeniophilia  occur.  The  latter 
may  prove  flxtal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  may  disappear  in  adult  life,  while  frequent  and  profuse 
hemorrhages  produce  a debility  which  is  the  frequent  cause  of  the  early 
death  of  hiemophilic  children. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hmmophilia  is  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory, as  there  are  no  known  drugs  which  possess  the  power  of  altering 
the  inherited  tendency,  and  whilst  extract  of  ergot,  oil  of  erigeron,  plum- 
bic acetate,  gallic  acid,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  list  of 
anti-hemorrhagic  drugs  may  be  used  when  hemorrhage  occurs,  their 
controlling  power  is  slight.  Whenever  it  is  possible  the  flow  of  blood 
should  be  arrested  by  mechanical  measures.  Tlie  exhaustion  and  anmmia 
which  follow  excessive  bleeding  are  to  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 
The  children  of  such  families  as  suffer  thi'ough  successive  generations 
should  by  physical  culture,  open-air  life,  careful  feeding,  and  other  well- 
known  methods  be  rendered  as  robust  as  possible  ; although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  most  careful  hygienic  treatment  from  early  infancy  will 
overcome  the  constitutional  inheritance. 
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Ill  bieiiiophilic  patients  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
abrasions  or  wounds,  and  the  slightest  surgical  iirocedure,  even  vaccina- 
tion or  the  pulling  of  a tooth,  ranks  in  its  danger  as  a major  operation. 

SCURVY. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  mental  and  xihysical  weak- 
ness, aiuemia,  and  frequent  hemoi’rhages,  generally  occurring  among  a 
number  of  jieople  in  a limited  locality. 

Etiology. — Scurvy  is  a disease  usually  found  among  sailors  or  sol- 
diers, prisoners  or  paupers,  or  among  travellers,  especially  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  A number  of  persons  exposed  to  like  conditions  are  usually 
alfected.  Although  epidemics  and  endemics  of  scurvy  are  the  rule,  iso- 
lated cases  may  occur.  The  best  recognized  cause  is  unsuitable  food,  es- 
pecially too  exclusive  a diet.  Especial  prominence  has  been  assigned  to 
a lack  of  potassium  salts,  since  many  sufferers  have  been  obliged  to  live 
for  a long  time  on  salted  and  corned  foods  in  which  these  salts  are  lacking. 
The  relief  afforded  in  such  cases  by  fresh  meats  and  a vegetable  diet  seems 
an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  but  scurvy  may  arise  among  vege- 
tarians, and  may  be  absent  among  people  in  the  polar  regions  whose  diet 
contains  no  vegetables.  Although  especial  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  an  exclusive  diet,  favoring  causes  are  to  be  found  in  faulty  hj-gienic 
surroundings,  excessive  mental  and  physical  exertion,  and.  particularly, 
mental  depression.  The  possibility  of  an  infectious  origin  for  certain 
epidemics  and  endemics  in  Russia  is  strongly  maintained.  The  term  in- 
fantile scurvy  has  been  applied  of  late  years  to  a dietetic  hemorrhagic 
disease  of  infants  which  in  this  work  is  designated  hemorrhagic  rickets. 
(See  page  55. ) 

IMorbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  primarily  those  due 
to  liemorrhages,  cutaneous,  subcutaneous,  intramuscular,  and  within  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joints.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  digestive,  bronchial,  and  urinary  tracts,  in 
the  serous  meml)ranes,  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  within  the  kidney. 
Swollen  and  sloughing  gums  are  especial  characteristics  of  tlie  disease. 
A hy})er])lastic  s])leen  and  iiarenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys  are  also  present. 

Symptoms. — The  hemorrhages  occurring  in  scurvy  are  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a gradual  lo.ss  of  flesh  and  strength,  associated  with  failing 
a])])etite  and  symptoms  of  amemia.  After  a week  or  more  of  malaise, 
multiple  cutaneous  hemorrhages  make  their  appearance,  at  first,  usually, 
in  the  legs.  Tlie  hemorrhages  are  petechial,  or  occur  ;is  patches  or  flat- 
tened nodules.  As  a rule,  the  gums,  especially  near  the  teeth,  soon  be- 
come affected,  and  are  swollen,  sott,  and  S]iougy,  bleeding  freely,  and 
tending  to  become  gangrenous.  The  teeth  are.  likely  to  become  loose, 
and  may  dro])  out.  Hemorrhages  also  take  place  from  the  several  mucous 
membranes,  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  being  the  le;xst  often  af- 
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fected.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth  is  the  most  frequent.  Bleed- 
ing may  also  take  i)laee  into  the  muscles,  joints,  and  serous  cavities. 
Pains  are  frequent  both  in  the  trunk  and  in  the  extremities,  and  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  region  of  the  Joints,  but  are  not  dependent  upon 
local  hemorrhages.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  prostration  becomes 
extreme.  There  are  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  on  slight  exertion.  The 
skin  becomes  oedematous.  Ulcers  arise  due  to  hemorrhages,  or  to  in- 
hammation  of  scars  of  previous  injuries.  Necrosis  of  bone  may  take 
place,  whilst  acute  intlammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  lungs,  or  kid- 
neys is  not  infrequent,  and  may  x>rove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In 
such  cases  the  temperature  is  elevated,  although  in  the  absence  of  febrile 
comjilicatious  it  is  either  normal  or  subnormal.  In  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  the  patient  may  become  sleepless  and  delirious,  and  may 
suffer  from  night-blindness  or  day-blindness,  convulsions,  or  paralysis. 

The  skin  is  dry  and  scaly,  and  in  certain  epidemics  may  present  an 
erythematous,  vesicular  or  papular  eruption.  The  tongue  is  red  and 
swollen,  the  breath  fetid.  The  pulse  is  soft,  not  increased  in  frequency. 
A systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  heart.  The  examination  of  the 
blood  shows  a diminution  in  number  and  variation  in  size  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  and  the  diminution  in  haemoglobin  characteristic  of 
aiuemia.  According  to  Henry,  the  blood-count  varies  between  two  and 
five  millions,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  urine  is 
dark-colored,  has  a high  specific  gravity,  and,  in  severe  cases,  contains 
albumin. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  depends  upon  the  coexistence 
of  malaise  and  weakness  with  a tendency  to  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes  and  under  the  skin : a peculiar  lividity  of  the  spongy  gums 
should  always  arouse  suspicion,  unless  there  be  other  disease  to  account 
for  it.  When  a number  of  persons  exposed  to  like  combtions  are  simul- 
taneoiLsly  affected  the  diagnosis  is  plain  5 but  even  in  an  isolated  case  the 
true  nature  of  the  diseiise  should  be  suspected  and  a correct  decision  be 
arrived  at  by  noting  the  beneficial  effect  produced  by  a suitable  change 
of  diet. 

PiiOGNOsis. — Recovery  usually  takes  place,  provided  appropriate 
treatment  can  be  applied  before  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  reached, 
although  convalescence  is  likely  to  be  prolonged.  In  fatal  cases  death 
may  occur  either  suddenly  from  intracranial  hemorrhage  or  from  syncope 
during  undue  muscular  exertion,  or  more  gradually  from  intercurreut 
disease,  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  serous  membranes,  or  intestine. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  scurvy  drugs  are  of  very  second- 
ary importance,  even  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  Tonics,  astringents, 
especially  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants,  may  be 
used  to  overcome  failure  of  appetite,  tendency  to  bloody  fluxes,  debility, 
and  cardiac  weakness,  but  will  rarely  act  efiectually  ; whilst  these  symp- 
toms will  of  themselves  rapidly  yield  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
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underlying  condition.  Mercurials,  alkalies,  and  all  depressing  remedies 
are  absolutely  contra-indicated. 

Leint)ii  juice  or  its  etpiivalent  lime  juice  may  be  considered  a siiecitic 
for  the  disease  5 from  one  to  two  ounces  should  be  given  every  two  to 
four  hours,  diluted  with  an  eiiual  amount  of  water.  When  obtainable, 
the  juice  of  fresh  lemons  is  preferable  to  the  preserved  juice,  though  the 
latter  acts  favorably.  Ko  artificial  imitation  is  of  any  value.  There  is  no 
possible  contra-indication  for  its  use : the  more  severe  the  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance  the  more  i-apidly  it  should  be  administered.  Xext  to  lemon 
juice  in  effectiveness  come  fresh  vegetables  ; especially  active  are  various 
cruciferous  plants,  some  of  which  on  account  of  their  growing  in  remote 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  regions  have  been  so  much  used  as  to  have  es])ecial 
reputation.  Lettuce,  sjiinach,  sorrel,  celery,  and  any  vegetable  which  is 
taken  raw  should  be  eaten  freely.  Cooked  vegetables  are  distinctly  less 
active.  Thus,  it  is  doubtful  whether  potatoes  used  in  the  ordinary 
methods  have  any  influence  over  the  disease ; but  scraped  rav'  pota- 
toes have  in  various  emergencies  saved  life.  Apples  and  other  fruits 
are  active  antiscorbutics.  Any  young  plants  which  can  be  digested 
should  be  used  when  the  more  suitable  foods  are  not  attainable.  Fresh 
air  and  absolute  quiet  are  useful,  but  not  essential,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 


PURPURA. 

Definition.  — A disease  characterized  by  multiple  hemorrhages  with- 
out obvious  cause,  frequently  associated  with  rheumatic  pains  and  lesions 
of  various  degrees  of  severity. 

It  is  probable  that  a number  of  diseases  of  differing  etiology  are  in- 
cluded under  this  designation,  although  there  are  only  three  varieties 
usually  classified  as  presenting  common  as  well  as  individual  character- 
istics. These  are  simple  jiurpura,  rheumatic  purpura,  and  hemorrhagic 
purpura. 

SIMPLE  PURPURA. 

Simple  purpura  occurs  ofteiiest  in  children,  sometimes  in  old  people, 
and  may  be  found  among  both  the  Aveak  and  the  strong.  It  is  character- 
izetl  l)y  the  presence  of  multiple,  circumscribed,  cutaneous  hemorrliages, 
either  petechiie  or  ecchyinoses,  especially  the  former,  which  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  extremities,  iiarticuhirly  the  lower,  or  distributed  over  the 
entire  body.  Internal  hemorrhages  are  usually  absent,  yet  hmmaturia  is 
sometimes  observed. 

Symptoms. — There  is  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  although 
loss  of  ap])etite,  diarrhoea,  debility,  muscular  pains,  and  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperatui-e  may  b(>  ])resent.  When  muscular  ]>ains  and  sensi- 
tive joints  occur,  this  vaiiety  resembles  the  milder  forms  of  rheumatic 
purpuro. 

Diagnosis. — Furpura  is  to  be  distinguished  from  scurvy  by  the 
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mildness  of  its  symptoms  and  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  changes  in 
the  gums,  as  well  as  of  the  tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  to 
inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  and  internal  organs,  and  to  necrosis 
of  bone. 

Prognosis. — Eeco very  usually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a fortnight, 
although  recurrences  at  intervals  of  a week  or  two  frequently  occur  be- 
fore the  health  is  fully  restored. 

Treatment.  — In  the  treatment  of  simple  purpura  the  indications  are 
to  maintain  the  bodily  health  by  rest  and  careful  feeding,  with  nutritive, 
easily  digested  food  at  short  intervals,  to  meet  any  vital  depression  which 
may  occur  by  stimulauts,  and  to  use  certain  remedies  because  they  have 
been  used  before,  and,  unless  given  in  overdose,  are  incapable  of  harm. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  standard  remedies  are  ergotin,  tinc- 
ture of  ferric  chloride,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  stimulants  may 
be  employed  quinine,  strychnine,  alcohol,  and  digitalis,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  case.  Although  the  symptoms  so  closely  re- 
semble those  of  scurvy,  lemon  juice  has  no  curative  power.  Arsenic  in 
ascending  doses  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  recent  writers. 

RHEUMATIC  PURPURA. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  ecchymoses,  various  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  inflamed  joints,  and  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  also  called 
peliosis  rheumatica  and  Schoenleiii’ s disease. 

Symptoms. — It  occurs  oftenest  among  young  male  adults.  Its  onset  is 
frequently  sudden,  indicated  by  moderate  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  debility, 
occasional  sore  throat,  and  painful  swelling  of  the  large  joints,  especially 
of  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  multiple  cutaneous 
hemorrhages  appear  upon  the  lower  extremities,  then  upon  the  upper, 
and  finally  on  the  abdomen  or  the  chest.  The  hemorrhages  are  often 
associated  with  urticaria,  erythematous  nodules,  or  bullse.  The  articular 
symptoms  may  disappear  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Albu- 
minuria may  occur.  Relapses,  perhaps  several,  are  frequent,  usually 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten  days,  and  recurrences  may  take 
place  after  a considerable  interval  of  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  presence  of  acute  poly- 
arthritis, followed  by  cutaneous  hemorrhages,  with  or  without  urticaria 
and  oedema.  It  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the  symiitomatic  hemor- 
rhages occurring  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  those  complicated 
with  joint-affections  like  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever. 
In  rheumatic  fever  the  articular  aftections  precede  by  a considerable 
interval  the  hemorrhages  which  are  due  to  acute  endocarditis.  In  scar- 
let fever  the  hemorrhages  are  more  general,  and  precede  the  affections  of 
the  joints.  Scurvy  may  be  simulated,  since  muscular  and  articular  pains 
may  be  present  in  this  affection,  and  the  gums  may  be  affected  in  rheu- 
matic purpura.  But  rheumatic  purpura  is  an  acute  febrile  disease  from 
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the  outset,  and  lacks  the  preliminary  cachexia  and  the  dietetic  etiology 
of  scurvy. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  as  to  the  individual  attack  is  favorable, 
recovery  usually  occurring  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
liability  to  relapses  and  recuiTences  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Teeatment. — In  rheumatic  purjiura  the  general  management  of  the 
case  is  that  of  simple  purpura,  Imt  we  have  seen  very  remarkable  and 
positive  effects  from  the  exhibition  of  salicylates,  preferably  of  ammo- 
nium salicylate,  which  should  at  first  be  given  until  it  produces  distinct 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  afterwards  be  administered  in  small  doses,  ^^^leu 
there  is  a marked  tendency  to  relapses  the  continuous  use  of  the  sali- 
cylates has  been  in  our  experience  effective.  A mixture  of  the  ammo- 
nium and  strontium  salts  is  preferable.  From  time  to  time  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug  should  be  interrupted,  for  fear  of  producing  too  much 
depression. 

HENOCH’S  PURPURA. 

Of  late  attention  has  been  called,  especiallj’  by  Henoch,  to  a severe 
type  of  rheumatic  purpura  in  which  the  onset  is  often  violent  and  the 
arthritis,  cutaneous  hemorrhages,  eruptions,  and  oedema  are  associated 
with  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes,  abdominal  pain,  vomit- 
ing, and  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases  the  oedema  is  conspicuous,  in  others  the 
hemorrhagic  spots  or  erythematous  nodules,  and  in  still  others  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms.  In  addition  to  an  elevated  temperature  a splenic 
tumor  is  often  found,  and  hemorrhagic  nephritis  has  been  observed  in  a 
number  of  reported  cases.  Eecurrences  are  frequent,  and  the  disease  may 
then  be  prolonged  over  a period  of  months.  Quincke  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a circumscribed  oedema  called  angioneurotic,  which  may  be  recur- 
rent and  associated  with  effusions  into  the  joints,  hemorrhage  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  vomiting  and  colic,  lasting  for  hours  or  days.  It  rarely 
j)resents  the  characteristics  of  an  infectious  disease.  Osier  suggests  that 
rheumatic  purpura  and  angioneurotic  oedema  may  be  closely  related  aud 
due  to  a toxaiiuia. 


PURPURA  HiEMORRHAGICA. 

Definition. — This  affection,  also  called  Wcrlhqf's  disease,  or  Morbus 
maculosus  WerlhojH,  is  characterized  by  extensive  hemorrhages  into  the 
skin  and  from  the  mucous  membranes,  associated  with  painful  and 
swollen  joints. 

Etiology. — Girls  or  young  women  are  more  likely  to  be  affected,  espe- 
cially those  living  under  bad  hygienic  conditions.  Its  infectious  origin  is 


suggested  by  the  sinndtaneous  disease  of  mother  and  foetus,  and  by  the 
ex])eriments  ot  Po'trone,  who  produco^d  multiple  hemorrhago^s  in  rabbits 
by  introducing  blood  Irom  a diseased  patient.  Letzerich  has  found  in 
three  caso's  a bacillus,  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  which  produced 
symptoms  resend)ling  those  of  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  Kolb  also  has  in- 
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oculated  animals  with  cultures  of  a bacillus  found  in  fulminating  pur- 
pura, with  the  production  of  purpuric  spots  and  internal  hemorrhages. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hemorrhages  may  be  found  within  the  skin, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  more  rarely  within  the  serous 
cavities  and  in  the  joints.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  frequent. 

Symptoms. — The  progress  of  this  aiiectiou  resembles  that  of  an  acute 
infectious  disease.  After  several  days  of  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  ’s^oiii- 
iting,  uiuscular  pains,  painful  and  swollen  joints,  and  elevated  tempera- 
ture, numerous  multiple  cutaneous  hemorrhages  occur,  especially  on  the 
lower  extremities,  and  tend  to  become  confluent.  Extensive  hemorrhages 
also  take  place  from  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the  digestive 
and  urinary  tracts.  Bronchial  and  pulmoiiaiy  hemorrhages  are  rare.  In 
the  milder  cases  the  patient  may  recover  in  the  course  of  a fortnight,  al- 
though recurrences  are  not  infrequent,  the  disease  then  extending  perhaps 
over  a period  of  months.  In  the  severer  cases — purpura  fulminans — death 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  at  a later  period,  from 
collapse  or  intracranial  hemorrhage.  In  the  latter  series  of  cases  there 
may  be  colic  and  diarrhoea  with  high  fever  and  a typhoid  state,  and 
endocarditis  and  hemorrhagic  nephritis  may  be  found  as  complications. 
Apparently  mild  cases  may  become  severe. 

Diagnosis.  — Scurvy  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the  usual  restricted  oc- 
currence, the  absence  of  a preliminary  cachexia  and  faulty  diet,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  gums  from  disease.  Simj)le  purpura  is  to  be  excluded 
bj^  the  severer  symptoms  and  the  occurrence  of  internal  hemorrhages, 
while  purpura  rheumatica  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous primary  affections  of  the  joints.  The  fulminating  cases  may 
be  confounded  with  an  apoplectiform  hemorrhagic  exanthem,  especially 
hemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  These  affec- 
tions are  to  be  excluded  by  the  slight  fever  and  the  absence  of  epidemics. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  purpura  hmmorrhagica  is  that  of 
simple  purpura,  combined  with  the  free  administration  of  gallic  acid,  oil 
of  erigeron,  ergot,  turpentine,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  of  the 
internal  haemostatics,  whose  control  over  the  bleeding  is,  however,  un- 
trustworthy. The  subsequent  amemia  should  be  treated  in  the  usual 
way  with  iron  and  tonics. 

HiEMOGLOBINiEMIA. 

A term  applied  to  the  presence  of  free  haemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
This  condition  is  due  to  a variety  of  causes  which  result  in  the  escape  of 
haemoglobin  fi'om  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  its  solution  in  the  blood- 
serum.  According  to  Ponflck’s  researches  in  particular,  sucli  dissolved 
haemoglobin  when  in  small  quantity  is  disposed  of  by  tlie  spleen  and 
liver.  If  the  quantity  set  free  is  excessive  the  kidneys  eliminate  the 
excess  and  haemoglobmuria  results.  For  the  further  consideration  of  this 
subject,  see  Haenioglobinuria. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Although  the  spleen  plays  an  important  part  in  disease,  its  alterations 
are  usually  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere,  and  the  associated  symptoms 
are  rather  due  to  the  inamary  aflections  than  to  accompanying  modifica- 
tions in  the  function  of  this  organ,  the  physiology  of  which  is  so  little 
known. 

The  i)hysical  exploration  of  the  spleen  is,  however,  of  decided  im- 
portance to  the  i)hysician,  enlargement  of  this  organ  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  a numlMU'  of  diseases,  especially  those  due  to  an  infection 
of  the  blood.  The . establishment  of  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  sep- 
ticiemia  of  obscui’e  origin,  malaria,  fibrous  hepatitis,  and  amyloid  degen- 
eration may  be  largely  aided  by  the  physical  examination  of  the  spleen. 
For  this  purpose  percussion  may  be  of  but  little  importance,  although  an 
oval-shaped  area  of  dulness  due  to  the  spleen  is  normally  found  between 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  left  ribs.  Gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  or 
colon,  or  fluid  in  the  pleura,  or  solidification  of  the  lung,  however,  may 
so  modify  the  results  of  percussion  as  to  prevent  satisfactory  recognition 
of  the  position  of  the  spleen.  Fortunately,  the  alterations  of  the  spleen 
of  diagnostic  importance  are  those  due  to  enlargement  of  this  organ,  any 
considerable  degree  of  which  is  to  be  appreciated  by  palpation.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  lower  edge  of  a normal  spleen  may  be  felt  when 
displaced  in  consequence  of  deformity  of  the  chest  or  spine  causing  a 
permanent  depression  of  the  diaphragm.  For  examination,  the  iiatient 
should  lie  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  right  side  with  a slight  back- 
ward inclination,  preferably  with  the  thighs  flexed.  In  the  former  case 
the  physician  applies  light  but  firm  pressure  with  the  finger-tips  of  both 
hands  closely  approximated  upon  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  from  below  upward.  As  the  iiatient  takes  a long  breath  the 
edge  of  the  enlarg(Hl  spleen  may  be  felt  as  it  descends  below  the  costal 
cartilages.  If  the  patient  is  lying  on  the  side,  the  physician  should  face 
the  back  of  the  patient  and  should  press  with  the  finger-tips  of  both 
hands  against  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  left  hypochondrium  from  below 
upward,  or  should  apply  pressure  with  the  finger-tips  of  the  right  hand 
upon  the  abdominal  wall  from  below  upward,  the  left  hand  being  firndy 
pressed  against  the  lower  ribs.  As  the  patient  draws  slowly  a long 
breath  the  edge  of  the  eidarged  spleen  may  be  felt  to  strike  against  the 
fingers. 

TJnlorgement  of  the  spleen  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  former 
rarely  resulting  in  any  great  increase  in  the  size  of  this  organ,  the  latter 
giving  rise  to  some  ot  the  largest  abdominal  tumors.  Acute  enlargement 
is  usually  occasioned  by  infection,  although  it  may  be  due  to  congestion 
from  injury  or  embolism,  and  j>alpation  ot  the  lower  border  of  the  spleen 
may  offer  important  evidence  concerning  the  existence  of  an  infectious 
process.  An  acubi  s])lenic  enlargement  is  always  to  be  sought  for  in 
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malaria  ; it  is  x>reseut  towards  the  end  of  the  fii'st  week  in  typhoid  fever. 
The  viscus  is  nsnally  somewhat  sensitive  to  palpation.  The  associated 
symptoms  serve  for  the  recognition  of  typhoidal  enlargement  of  the 
sx>leen,  while  the  symptoms  or  examination  of  the  blood  establish  the 
diagnosis  of  malarial  enlargement.  In  chronic  enlargement  the  spleen 
is  superficial,  smooth,  resistant,  with  a sharply  defined  lower  edge  and 
sometimes  a lobnlated  border  near  the  navel.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  kidney  by  its  superficial  position  and  the  absence  of  an  over- 
lying  colon,  while  the  mobility  of  an  eidarged  spleen  on  inspiration  is 
greater  than  that  of  an  enlarged  kidney.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  of  moderate  degree  may  result  from  malaria  and  from  chronic 
passive  congestion  in  fibrous  hepatitis.  The  more  extreme  degrees  of 
chronic  enlargement  are  due  to  leukiemia  and  j)seudo-leukiemia,  while 
amyloid  degeneration  j)roduces  both  the  lesser  and  more  considerable  de- 
grees of  enlargement.  The  leukiemic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  pseudo-leuksemic  hyi^erplasia  by  the  examination 
of  the  blood.  A diagnosis  of  amyloid  infiltration  of  the  spleen  is  to  be 
made  when  the  enlargement  of  this  organ  is  associated  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  or  with  albuminuria,  dropsj^,  and  chronic  diarrhoea  in 
the  sequence  of  chronic  suppuration,  especially  of  bones  and  joints,  and 
in  that  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  A congenital  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  without  amyloid  degeneration  is  important  evidence  of  inherited 
syphilis. 

MOVABLE  SPLEEN.  WANDERING  SPLEEN.  SPLENOPTOSIS. 

Etiology. — Excessive  mobility  of  the  spleen  occurs  as  the  result  of 
congenital  or  acquired  conditions,  the  former  being  represented  by  an 
abnormally  long  ligament,  the  latter  by  sudden  muscular  violence,  pro- 
tracted muscular  strain,  or  increased  size  of  the  organ.  Prolaj)se  of  the 
spleen,  splenoptosis,  at  times  is  a part  of  the  general  splanchnojytosis,  in 
which  a prolapsed  stomach,  colon,  liver,  kidney,  uterus,  and  ovaries  may 
be  conjoined. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  disturbance  resulting  from  a wandering 
spleen,  or  the  patient  may  complain  of  a sensation  of  discomfort  in  the 
left  side,  perhaps  associated  with  the  feeling  of  a movable  object  in  the 
abdomen.  Pain  in  the  left  shoulder  is  at  times  comiilained  of,  and  is 
explained  by  the  communication  between  the  splanchnic  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  by  means  of  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  movable  spleen 
may  be  found  in  the  left  iliac  fossa  or  to  the  right  of  the  navel,  and  htis 
been  confounded  with  a tumor  of  the  kidney,  uterus,  or  ovary.  It  is 
usually  freely  movable,  its  hilus  directed  upward,  and  it  may  be  returned 
to  the  left  hypochondrium,  in  which  the  normal  area  of  splenic  dulness 
is  absent.  The  mobility  of  the  spleen  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
twisting  of  its  ligaments  and  vessels.  Perisplenitis  is  then  likely  to  arise, 
and  is  manifested  by  the  symptoms  of  a localized  peritonitis.  Adhesions 
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may  thus  be  formed  between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and 
dilatation  of  the  former  or  obstruction  of  the  latter  result. 

The  twisting  may  be  so  considerable  that  enlargement  or  atrophy  of 
the  organ  follows.  In  the  former  event  the  discomtort  is  aggravated, 
whereas  the  atrophy  is  likely  to  afford  relief  to  the  symptoms.  In  rare 
instances  the  twisting  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  cause  a complete  detach- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

Treatment.— -For  treatment  of  malarial  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
see  page  212  ; other  splenic  enlargements  are  not  amenable  to  any  known 
medicinal  or  hygienic  treatment.  In  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
in  wandering  spleen,  an  abdominal  bandage  is  often  of  service. 

EMBOLISM  AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Embolism  of  the  spleen  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  abscess  of  the 
spleen  is  usually  a result  of  infectious  embolism,  although  sometimes  due 
to  localized  intlammation  in  such  infectious  diseases  as  tyiihoid  and  re- 
lapsing fever,  septiciemia,  pyajmia,  and  cholera,  or  from  the  extension  of 
an  inflammatory  process  from  the  peritoneum,  stomach,  kidney,  or  lung. 
Bland  embolism  of  the  spleen  follows  the  transfer  of  an  embolus  from 
the  aorta  or  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when 
an  embolus  from  a venous  thrombus  passes  through  an  open  foramen 
ovale  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  arterial  circulation.  The  diseases 
in  which  such  embolism  is  likely  to  occur  are  chronic  endaortitis,  valvular 
endocarditis,  and  interstitial  myocarditis.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  and 
an  eventual  scar  result.  The  quantity  of  spleen  destroyed  is  chiefly  de- 
termined by  the  size  and  number  of  tlie  emboli.  The  embolus  may  be 
sufficiently  large  to  obstruct  the  main  splenic  artery,  in  which  case  a 
consequent  thrombosis  of  the  splenic  vein  may  extend  into  the  portal 
vein,  producing  thrombosis  of  the  latter. 

The  occurrence  of  splenic  embolism  is  to  be  suspected  when  a sudden 
attack  of  pain  in  the  splenic  region  is  associated  with  a chill  and  fol- 
lowed by  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  a person  presenting  the  conditions 
favorable  to  arterial  thrombosis,  especially  chronic  valvular  endocarditis. 
Although  recovery  from  bland  embolism  of  the  spleen  is  the  rule,  the 
exception  above  stated  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  from  hemor- 
rhagic infarction  of  the  intestine  and  acute  peritonitis  dependent  upon 
secondary  thrombosis  of  the  intestinal  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

If  the  embolus  is  infectious,  as  in  malignant  endocarditis,  one  or  more 
abscesses  of  the  S}ileen,  tending  to  become  confluent,  follow  the  mechan- 
ical resultvS  of  embolism.  A similar  result  is  seen  in  abscesses  of  the 
spleen  from  the  other  previously  mentioned  causes.  The  entire  spleen 
may  be  transformed  into  a bag  of  pus,  surrounded  by  an  acute  perisple- 
nitis. Perforation  may  result,  with  the  production  of  a general  perito- 
nitis, or  the  abscess  may  be  evacuated  into  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  or 
the  i)elvis  of  the  kidney  ; the  pus  may  also  escape  into  the  pericardium. 
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or  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs,  or  through  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Abscess  of  the  spleen  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  existence  of 
constitutional  disturbance  indicative  of  pus-formation,  such  as  recurring 
chills  or  fever,  j)rofuse  sweating,  diarrhoea,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
associated  with  localized  pain,  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen, 
with  marked  tenderness,  and  in  some  cases  audible  or  even  palpable 
friction. 

The  prognosis  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  is  very  serious,  death  fre- 
quently resulting  from  septicmmia  even  after  the  successful  spontaneous 
or  surgical  evacuation  of  the  pus.  The  aspirator  should  always  be  used, 
at  least  for  diagnostic  purposes,  but,  pus  being  found,  we  believe  it  better 
to  open  the  abscess  by  free  incision.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  such 
cases  to  defer  the  operation  until  adhesions  have  been  formed  between 
the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  walls. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years  any  radical  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  thyroid  gland  was  almost  exclusively  the  province  of  the  surgeon. 
Inflammation  was  extremely  rare,  except  as  a secondary  process  during 
the  progress  of  a goitre,  and,  although  resolution  might  take  place,  the 
more  frequent  result  was  an  abscess  requiring  the  use  of  the  knife.  In 
like  manner  tumors  of  the  thyroid,  whether  benignaut  or  malignant,  the 
latter  including  the  rare  malignant  adenoma  as  well  as  the  sarcoma  and 
cancer,  were  regarded  as  surgical  affectious.  The  discovery  by  Murray 
of  the  marvellous  effects  of  thyroid  extract  in  myxoedema  has  led  to  its 
use  in  the  treatment  of  other  affections  of  the  thyroid  with  conspicuous 
success  in  a number  of  cases. 

GOITRE.  BRONCHOCELE.  STRUMA. 

Definition. — A persistent  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  endemic  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  mountainous  regions.  Osier  and,  more  recently.  Dock 
have  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  principally  in  Michigan  and  Canada. 
Munson  finds  that  goitre  exists  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
among  whom  it  is  most  prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  Montana. 
According  to  him,  its  distribution  follows  the  course  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  is  independent  of  high  altitude,  climate,  or  excess  of  calcium 
salts.  Both  cretinism  and  exophthalmic  goitre  are  rare  among  these 
people.  The  immediate  cause  of  goitre  is  unknown,  although  Virchow 
concluded  that  it  was  likely  to  exist  in  the  di'inking-water.  Heredity 
is  sometimes  conspicuous.  Females  are  more  often  affected  than  males, 
and  the  disease  usually  first  appears  in  young  persons  near  the  age  of 
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puberty.  In  goitrous  regions  domesticated  animals  may  be  affected, 
especially  horses  and  dogs. 

Morbid  Anato:my. — The  disease  begins  as  a local  or  general  hyper- 
plasia, due  to  an  excessiv'e  formation  of  the  follicles : hence  the  term 
adenoma  of  the  thyroid  or  hyperplastic  or  follicular  goitre.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland  may  be  chiefly  comiiosed  of  the  new-formed  follicles, 
although  in  some  cases  an  excess  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  others,  of  vjiscular 
tissue,  is  formed  : lumce  fil)rous  and  vascular  forms  of  goitre.  The  hyper- 
plastic cells  are  prone  to  iindei-go  a hyaline,  gelatinous,  or  colloid  degen- 
eration : thus  cavities  of  various  size  arise  within  the  tumor,  filled  with 
colloid  material  of  greater  or  less  density, — colloid  goitre.  By  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  walls  intervening  between  such  cavities  cysts  are  formed, 
which  are  often  numerous  and  large,  containing  chiefly  liquid  contents, 
and  give  rise  to  the  term  cystic  goitre.  Lime  salts  are  often  deposited 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  goitre,  producing  a calcification  or  ossifi- 
cation of  the  wall.  The  enlarged  thyroid  forms  a tumor  not  infrequently 
of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  it  has  attained  the  size  of  a man’s  head. 

Syimptoms. — The  disturbances  produced  by  the  goitre  result  from 
pressure  upon  neighboring  parts,  and  do  not  arise  until  the  gland  has 
attained  a considerable  size.  A rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  not  infre- 
ciuently  takes  place,  with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  Most  important  among  these  is  dyspnoea  from  pressure  upon 
the  trachea.  The  larynx  may  also  be  compressed,  with  modification  in 
the  character  of  the  voice  and  resi)iration.  Pressure  on  the  oesophagus 
may  i)roduce  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  pressure  upon  the  veins,  es- 
pecially when  the  grovdh  of  the  thyroid  extends  beneath  the  sternum, 
has  produced  fatal  thrombosis.  Pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve 
may  cause  a narrowed  j^uiiil.  Patients  with  goitre  sometimes  suddenly 
die  and  no  obvious  cause  of  death  is  discovered  ; such  an  event  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  asphyxia  from  sudden  compression  of  the  trachea  or 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords. 

IffiOGNOsis. — Goitres  may  rapidly  disappear,  especially  in  young 
persons,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  calcification  and  cystic  degeneration. 
They  usually  persist  throughout  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — Fibrous,  cystic,  amyloid,  colloid,  and  calcareous  degen- 
erations of  the  thyroid  gland  are  not  amenable  to  any  medical  treatment, 
and  thei’efore  belong  to  the  province  of  surgery.  "When  degeneration  has 
not  supervened,  the  tumor  frequently  disappears  spontaneously  upon  re- 
moval to  a non-goitrous  district,  or  it  may  yield  to  the  internal  adminis- 
ti’ation  of  iodine,  Lugol’s  solution,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a day 
(well  diluted),  aided  by  the  free  use  of  iodine  ointment.  Ergot  Inis  been 
recommended  by  numerous  authorities,  given  internally  in  full  doses. 
Simple  and  ferruginous  tonics  are  sometimes  of  service.  Bruns  states 
that  out  of  twelve  cases  he  succeeded  in  curing  nine  with  the  thyroid 
extract.  We  have  seen  the  remedy  tried  in  one  case  with  most  happy 
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result.  Upon  old  cases  with  continuing  residence  in  the  infected  district 
medicines  have  no  curative  iulluence. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE.  GRAVES’S  DISEASE.  BASEDOW’S 

DISEASE. 

Definition. — A disease  especially  manifested  by  disturbed  circula- 
tion, protruding  eyeballs,  goitre,  and  muscular  tremors. 

Etiology. — It  is  found  more  often  in  women  than  in  men,  usually 
in  adult  life,  although  it  has  been  observed  in  the  young  and  in  those 
of  advanced  years.  It  usually  occurs  in  persons  of  inherited  sensitive 
nervous  organization.  The  disease  itself  maj''  be  inherited,  and  it  may 
be  present  in  several  members  of  a family. 

A practical  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  iirimary  or  essen- 
tial variety  of  exophthalmic  goitre  and  the  secondary  variety,  in  which 
similar  symptoms  may  occur  in  the  course  of  simple  goitre,  pregnancy, 
or  affections  of  the  nose.  Abortive  or  doubtful  forms  of  exophthabnic 
goitre,  “ formes  fnistes,^^  are  usually  regarded  as  representing  mild  varie- 
ties of  this  disease. 

Immediate  causes  in  persons  predisposed  may  be  emotional  excite- 
ment, prolonged  mental  or  physical  strain,  or  severe  acute  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A variety  of  anatomical  changes  have  been  found 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  most  of  which  are  rather  a result  than  a cause  of 
the  disease.  Among  these  are  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium,  and  degeneration  of 
the  myocardium.  Lesions  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  as  hyper- 
trophy or  atrophy,  sclerosis,  and  pigmentation,  have  been  observed,  but 
are  not  essential.  The  alterations  present  in  the  thyroid  are  those  occui'- 
ring  in  simple  goitre,  vascular  dilatation  being  the  most  frequent. 

The  conspicuous  nature  of  the  nervous  symptoms  has  led  numerous 
observers  to  regard  this  disease  as  a nervous  affection,  localized  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  synijiathetic  nervous  system,  either  at  its  origin  or  in  its 
course.  Although  local  lesions  are  sometimes  found,  they  are  neither 
constant  nor  characteristic.  The  frequent  mental  and  motor  disturbances 
were  attributed  to  lesions  in  various  parts  of  the  brain.  If  none  were 
found,  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  regions  concerned  were  assumed 
as  an  explanation.  At  the  present  time  the  theory  advanced  in  1891  by 
Mdbius  prevails.  According  to  this,  the  resulting  disturbances  are  due  to 
a toxremia  dependent  upon  a pathological  activity  of  the  thj^roid  gland. 
This  view  is  based  upon  a comparison  of  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  and  those  of  myxoedema,  in  which  affection  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
thyroid  and  of  cachexia  strumipriva  following  extirpation  of  the  thj^- 
roid  in  man  and  animals.  Certain  of  these  symptoms  are  antagonistic : 
e.g.,  in  exophthalmic  goitre  there  are  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  i)rofnse 
perspiration,  and  increased  mental  excitability,  while  in  myxoedema  and 
cachexia  strumipriva  a slow  pulse,  dry  skin,  and  sluggish  mind  occur. 
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Exophtluilmic  goitre  and  myxcedema  may  be  present  in  the  same  family  ; 
the  latter  may  follow  the  former,  or  the  two  may  concur  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Goitre  may  be  followed  in  the  course  of  years  by  symj)toms  of 
exophthalmic  goitre,  and  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  rapidly 
follow  extirpation  of  the  diseased  thyroid.  Thyroid  extracts  in  myx- 
oedema  and  in  health  produce  some  of  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  and  are  not  well  borne  in  certain  cases  of  the  latter  disease, 
although  sometimes  the  goitre  is  diminished  and  the  patient  is  im- 
proved. The  theory  that  disease  of  the  thyroid  causes  exophthalmic 
goitre  is  further  favored  by  the  relief  to  this  disease  which  sometimes 
follows  removal  of  the  thyroid. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  iLsually  of 
slow  and  gradual  development,  but  they  may  suddenly  arise  and  rapidly 
progress.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  neuroses, — that  is,  as  func- 
tional disturbances  without  obvious  cause.  A rai)id  pulse  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  syniiitoms.  The  average  beat  of  the  imlse  may  be  upward 
of  a hundred,  and  nx)on  exertion  or  excitement  its  frequency  may  be 
nearly  doubled.  The  i^atient  complains  of  palpitation,  and  a tuinult- 
uous  throbbing  of  the  heart,  carotids,  and  abdominal  aorta  is  visible. 
Murmurs  may  be  heard  over  the  heart  and  the  large  arteries,  and  there 
is  accentuation  of  the  valvular  sounds. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  exophthalmos,  when  present,  usually  fol- 
lows the  circulatory  disturbance.  It  is  apparently  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  or  lymph  in  the  orbit,  since  it  may 
take  place  suddenly,  may  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same  individual, 
and  disappears  after  death.  It  is  sometimes  so  extreme  that  the  lids  can- 
not be  closed.  With  the  persistence  of  the  disease  increiise  of  the  orbital 
fat-tissue  may  take  place,  causing  permanent  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs. 
Graefe  discovered  that  in  certain  instances  the  upper  lid  remains  im- 
movable instead  of  following  the  eye  when  it  is  turned  downward,  and 
Stellwag  called  attention  to  an  increased  separation  of  the  eyelids  due  to 
retraction  of  the  upper  lid  even  when  there  is  no  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball, while  Mobius  observed  an  inability  of  the  eyes  to  converge  upon  an 
object  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  pupil  is  usually  unaltered,  and 
vision  is  undisturbed.  Ulceration  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  sometimes 
take  place  from  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  eye  or  from  a disturb- 
ance of  its  trophic  nerves. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  essentially  due  to  a dilatation  of  its 
blood-vessels,  especially  the  arteries.  It  gradually  increases  in  size,  but 
may  undergo  sudden  and  rapid  changes  of  volume  when  the  patient  suf- 
fers from  attacks  of  palpitation.  Follicular  enlargement  may  also  take 
])lace,  and  colloid  degeneration  and  calcification  may  occur.  The  en- 
largement may  be  partial  or  total.  There  are  often  visible  pulsation,  a 
palpalile  thrill,  and  a double  systolic  murmur.  Guttmann  regards  the 
presence  of  the  hist  as  characteristic  of  Graves’s  disejise,  not  finding  it  in 
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simple  goitre.  The  experience  of  Dock  agrees  with  that  of  Giittmann, 
although  Mannheim  states  that  it  was  absent  in  fourteen  out  of  thirty- 
seven  cases.  He  admits  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  present  at  some 
time  in  every  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Persons  suffering  from  Graves’s  disease  are  usually  neurasthenic  or 
easily  excited  or  depressed,  and  may  become  maniacal  or  melancholic. 
General  muscular  tremors,  superficial,  occm-ring  every  few  seconds,  are 
so  constant  as  always  to  be  sought  for.  Spasmodic  movements  of  the 
muscles  resembling  those  of  chorea  may  take  place,  or  epileptiform 
attacks  occur,  while  muscular  weakness,  both  general  and  local,  is  fre- 
quent, the  insi)iratory  expansion  of  the  chest  even  being  diminished. 
Jofffoy  observed  that  the  forehead  failed  to  contract  when  the  patient 
with  head  bent  forward  was  told  to  look  np  without  raising  the  head. 

The  respiratory  tract  may  be  affected,  as  shown  by  a spasmodic  cough 
and  rapid  breathing.  The  voice  may  be  feeble.  Vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, frequent  micturition,  increased  quantity  of  urine,  albuminuria, 
and  glycosuria  may  be  present,  and  disturbances  of  menstruation  are 
frequent.  There  may  be  temporary  febrile  attacks.  The  skin  flushes 
readily,  and  taches  cerebrales,  the  red  streaks  produced  by  drawing  the 
finger-nail  over  the  skin,  are  easily  induced.  Sweating  is  frequent,  and 
pigmentation,  scleroderma,  herpes,  urticaria,  and  circumscribed  oi’  gen- 
eral oedema  are  occasional  symptoms.  Charcot  has  observed  a diminu- 
tion in  the  resistance  of  the  skin  to  the  galvanic  current.  There  may  l)e 
premature  loss  of  hair  and  teeth,  and  the  hair  may  early  turn  gray. 
Epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  and  gastro- intestinal  hemorrhages  may  occur. 
With  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength 
and  becomes  pale. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  the  three  characteristic  symptoms, 
namely,  tachycardia,  goitre,  and  exophthalmos,  the  diagnosis  is  easy. 
The  goitre  may  be  small  or  absent,  and  exophthalmos  is  usually  of  late 
development,  although  it  may  exist  for  years  before  the  other  symptoms 
arise.  Tachycardia  is  the  most  constant  symptom,  and  if  persistent  and 
accompanied  by  muscular  tremor  and  a number  of  the  symptoms  above 
mentioned,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  even  in  the  absence  of  goitre 
and  exophthalmos.  Time  may,  therefore,  be  essential  to  the  diagnosis, 
since  a tachycardia  may  prove  to  be  an  early  symptom  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  and  a characteristic  grouping  of  the  symx:)toms  may  not  appear 
until  fifteen  years  after  palpitation  has  existed. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  from  genuine  exophthalmic  goitre 
rarely  takes  place,  althougli  temporary  improvement  is  not  infrequent. 
The  disease  extends  over  a j^eriod  of  years,  and  death  usually  is  due  to 
some  intercurrent  disease,  although  it  may  result  from  rapidly  developed 
acute  mania  or  i^rogressive  emaciation  and  debility.  The  prognosis  is 
more  favorable  in  the  secondary  variety,  in  which  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  has  preceded  other  symiffoms  by  a period  of  yenrs,  or  in  which 
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the  symptoms  rapidly  follow  fright  or  occur  in  nasal  affections  and 
pregnancy. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  specific  treatment  directly  curative 
of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Preparations  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been 
mucli  administered,  but  in  our  experience,  which  finds  corroboration  in 
the  printed  records,  they  have  distinctly  aggravated  the  symptoms.  We 
have  seen  spontaneous  and  i)ermanent  recovery  occur  during  an  acute 
splenitis  ending  in  abscess,  and  have  in  three  cases  used  glycerin  extract 
of  spleen  (ten  to  twenty  minims  given  hypodermically  daily)  with  ap- 
parently marked  benefit.  Pronounced  amelioration  may  often  be  obtained 
by  change  of  climate  ; in  our  experience  high  elevations  have  greatly 
aggravated  the  cardiac  distress,  and  much  benefit  has  been  dei-ived  from 
a sea-shore  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  Oppenheim  affirms  that  living 
in  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease  often  produces  a notable  good  effect.  Pro- 
longed rest  in  bed,  with  massage,  and  a more  or  less  strictly  carried  out 
rest-cure,  are  frequently  of  temporary  service,  and  should  from  time  to 
time  be  resorted  to  when  the  symptoms  become  severe.  In  the  acute 
cases  absolute  rest  in  bed  should  be  enforced.  The  application  of  Leiter’s 
tubes  or  of  an  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  over  the  thyroid  gland  itself  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a time  sometimes  distinctly  quiets  the  heart’s 
action,  but  is  not  always  even  temporarily  beneficial.  The  cardiac  drugs 
have  very  little  influence  over  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  In  robust  cases 
with  evident  excess  of  cardiac  power,  aconite  may  be  carefully  tried,  and 
occasionally  brings  relief.  In  failing  heart  digitalis  and  strophanthus  are 
indicated,  but  are  rarely  effective  : some  authorities  prefer  strophanthus  to 
digitalis.  Belladonna  given  in  ascending  doses  until  it  ])roduces  marked 
dryness  of  the  mouth  or  even  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupil  sometimes 
gives  relief.  Extract  of  ergot  in  large  doses  is  commended  by  some 
writers.  Neither  arsenic  nor  iodine  has  any  distinct  control  over  the 
disease.  When  aiuemia  exists,  a non-astringent  preparation  of  iron  should 
be  administered. 

Very  good  results  are  alleged  to  have  frequently  followed  the  use  of 
electricity  iu  Graves’s  disease.  Vigouroux  esxiecially  recommends  the 
faradic  current  applied  by  means  of  a broad  anode  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  a smaller  cathode  i>laced  over  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  afterwards  shifted  to  the  motor  points  of  various 
muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  still  later  replaced  by  a large  cathode 
placed  over  the  heart  region  and  the  sternum,  a very  strong  current 
being  used  to  the  sympathetics,  a weaker  one  to  the  heart  region.  Most 
authoi’ities,  however,  ]>refer  the  galvanic  treatment,  the  usual  plan  l>eing 
to  ])ut  the  cathode  just  b('hind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  with  the  anode  over 
the  heart  or  u])per  sternum.  It  is  ]U'obable  that  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent makes  little  ditfei-ence  : thus,  Osier  directs  that  tlie  cathode  should 
b(^  ]ilaced  at  the  back  ot  the  neck  and  the  anode  over  the  heart,  whilst 
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Erl)  states  that  the  anode  should  be  placed  upon  the  cervical  spine  and 
the  cathode  upon  the  peripheral  nerves.  If  direction  makes  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  probably  better  to  send  the  current  down  the  nerve.  The 
current  should  be  of  such  strength  as  to  produce  slight  pain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heart  is  often  immediately  slowed,  probably  by 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  electrical  treatment  of  Graves’s  disease  is  ever  effective.  The  seances 
must  be  carried  over  months,  and  any  changes  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  are  probably  due  to  x>sychical  impression,  or  to  other 
measures  instituted,  or  represent  the  apparently  spontaneous  remissions 
of  the  disease  which  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Graves’s  disease  has  been  treated  surgically  by  electrolysis  with  as- 
serted advantage,  and  also  by  ligation  of  the  thyroid  arteries  and  by 
excision  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  must  be  partial,  otherwise  myx- 
oedema  will  result.  According  to  Osier,  “out  of  sixty-eight  operations 
on  record,  eighteen  completely  recovered  ; in  twenty-six  there  was  more 
or  less  improvement ; nine  showed  no  change ; in  five  death  was  almost 
immediate,  and  in  four  death  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours.” 

Under  the  name  of  exothyroipexia  Jaboulay  has  introduced  a new 
operation  : an  incision  having  been  made  in  the  median  line,  the  gland 
separated  from  the  trachea  is  left  covered  simply  by  an  antiseptic  di’ess- 
ing.  It  is  said  to  decrease  rapidly  in  size,  and  when  the  norm  has  been 
reached  the  wound  is  closed. 


MYXCEDEMA. 

Definition. — A disease  especially  characterized  by  an  infiltration  of 
the  connective  tissue,  especially  beneath  the  skin,  with  a gelatinous  sub- 
stance, by  mental  sluggishness,  and  by  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
alterations  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  cretinism.  The  latter  affection 
occurs  in  regions  in  which  goitre  prevails,  and  if  the  children  of  families 
removing  into  such  regions  were  goitrous,  those  born  after  such  removal 
became  cretins.  It  has,  therefore,  been  considered  probable  that  a com- 
mon etiological  factor  exists  in  goitre  and  cretinism,  both  of  which  con- 
ditions may  be  combined.  Endemic  cretinism  results  in  a stunting  of 
the  body  and  a blunting  of  the  intellect,  each  varying  considerably  in 
degree.  In  congenital  or  sporadic  cretinism  these  alterations  are  still 
more  conspicuous.  The  body  is  dwarfed.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is 
exuberant,  and  many  of  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  re- 
semble those  to  be  found  in  myxoedema.  The  thyroid  gland  is  atro- 
phied, or  absent  in  some  cases.  This  condition  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  a congenital  variety  of  myxoedema. 

In  1873  Sir  William  Gull  reported  a series  of  cases  of  myxoedenia 
under  the  title  “On  a Cretinoid  State  supervening  in  Adult  Life  in 
Women.”  A condition  was  described  with  resemblances  to  and  differ- 
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eiices  tVolu  cretinisni.  A few  }^ears  later  Ord  published  the  appearances 
found  after  death,  and  introduced  the  explanatory  term  myxoedema.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  iiresent,  and 
importance  was  attached  to  this  fact.  It  was  then  found,  especially  by 
Kocher  and  Eeverdin,  that  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the 
treatment  of  goitre,  especially  in  young  persons,  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mental  and  physical  debility,  progressive  anaemia,  and  swelling 
of  the  subcntaneous  tissue.  To  this  condition  the  term  cachexia  strumi- 
priva  was  applied.  Horsley  observed  that  a similar  condition  resulted 
fi-om  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  the  lower  animals. 

Myxoedema  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  sporadic  cretinism  and 
cachexia  strnmipriva  in  vii’tue  of  its  occurrence  independently  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes. 

Etiology. — This  affection  exists  much  more  often  in  women  than  in 
men,  rarely  in  children,  except  as  sporadic  cretinism.  It  may  occui'  in 
several  members  of  a family.  It  may  follow  or  concur  with  goitre,  and 
exophthalmic  goitre  and  myxoedenia  may  be  present  in  members  of  the 
same  family,  even  in  the  same  individual. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  subcutaneous  fat  is  diminished  or  increased, 
and  is  often  replaced  by  a gelatinous  material  which  becomes  opacpie  on 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  fat-tissue  elsewhere  in  the  body  may  be 
increased.  The  thyroid  gland  is  atrophied  or  absent,  and  the  paren- 
chymatous portion  may  be  atrophied,  although  the  gland  is  enlarged. 
The  pituitary  body  has  been  found  increased  in  size  in  a number  of 
cases  of  myxoedema,  as  well  as  in  cretinism. 

Symptoms. — There  is  bloating  especially  of  the  face  and  neck,  per- 
haps of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  supraclavicular  swodlings  are  fi'e- 
queut.  The  skin  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  and  the  bloating  is  eA'idently 
due  to  au  increase  in  the  volume  and  density  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
to  which  the  skin  is  not  intimately  adherent  as  in  sclei’oderma.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  condition  the  physiognomy  is  altered.  The  face  is 
In’oadened  ; the  lineaments  and  wi-inkles  are  obliterated  ; the  lips  are 
tliickened  and  everted  ; the  tongue  may  become  enormously  eularged, 
iuterfering  even  witli  the  swallowing  of  saliva,  which  may  flow  from  the 
mouth,  and  tumors  may  form  beneath  the  lower  jaw  from  infiltration  of 
the  submaxillary  glands.  The  face  ]>resents  a jiale,  mask-like  appear- 
ance suggesting  that  ot  a chalked  clown,  all  hough  a reddish  patch  may 
appear  on  the  cheeks.  The  skin,  especially  of  the  hands,  is  coarsely 
wi’inkled,  dry,  rough,  aud  scaly,  and  of  a brownish  tint.  The  nails  are 
frequently  atro])hied  and  brittle.  The  hair  becomes  coarse  and  dry,  and 
])rematnre  loss  of  hair  and  teeth  often  oecurs. 

Mental  synqitoms  are  also  striking.  The  patient  becomes  phlegmatic, 
dull  or  stupid,  loses  interest  in  her  surrounding’s,  and  is  slow  of  speech. 
M(anory  fails.  Jlallncinations,  especially  ol  sight,  are  frequent,  and  the 
tendency  is  towards  dementia.  Xumbuess  and  neuralgic  pains  are  often 
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early  symptoms,  ami  muscular  weakness  is  complained  of.  The  patellar 
reflex  may  be  diminished.  The  pulse  is  slow,  the  temperature  is  sub- 
normal, and  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold.  Leukocytosis  has  been  found, 
and  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  sometimes  take  place. 
Albuminuria  is  frequent,  and  casts  may  be  present.  Glycosuria  is  some- 
times observed,  and  in  a case  recently  under  observation  we  found  an 
almost  inire  albumosuria,  the  precipitation  with  nitric  acid  resembling 
that  caused  by  one-half  per  cent,  of  serum  albumin.  The  disciise  is 
usually  slowly  progressive,  extending  over  a period  of  years,  but  Osier 
reports  a case  regarded  as  myxoedema  in  which,  although  there  was 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  the  bloating  of  the  face  gradually  disap- 
peared after  persisting  three  or  four  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  apiiearauce  of  the  iiatient  is  suggestive  of  a dropsy, 
but  the  skin  does  not  pit  on  jiressure.  The  expressionless  face,  the  pecu- 
liar hands,  and  the  mental  sluggishness  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 
xHbuniinuria  and  casts  are  temporal'}^,  and  therefore  do  not  indicate  a 
chronic  nejihritis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  the  symptoms  rarely  disap- 
pearing spontaneously,  although  amenable  to  treatment.  In  advanced 
cases  death  usually  results  from  some  complicating  disease,  especially 
tuberculosis.  Starr  suggests  that  among  the  cases  in  insane  asylums 
regarded  as  chronic  dementia  there  may  be  found  some  of  curable 
myxosdema. 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  treatment  of  myxoedema  consists  chiefly 
in  protecting  the  patient  from  cold.  The  drug  treatment  is  i)ractically 
ineffective,  though  arsenic,  iron,  and  strychnine  have  been  largely  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  beneficial  results  follow  the  use  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  which  probably  acts  by  yielding  to  the  system  some 
principle  necessary  for  the  general  nutrition.  It  is  evident  that  the 
remedy  cannot  produce  a permanent  cure : hence  the  treatment  bj*  it 
is  naturally  divided  into  a first  period,  in  which  the  gland  or  its  prepa- 
ration is  given  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne  until  apparent  cure 
is  obtained,  and  a second  period,  in  which  the  administration  of  small 
doses  is  continued  through  months  or  years  in  order  to  maintain  the 
normal  metabolism.  The  gland  was  formerly  used  finely  minced,  raw 
or  very  slightly  broiled,— from  a quarter  to  half  of  a gland  taken  from 
the  sheep  being  daily  administered.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  a glycerin  extract,  or  the  diaed  and  powdered  gland  administered 
in  tablets  or  capsules,  is  thoroughly  efficient.  It  is  better  to  begin  with 
a very  small  dose  (one  grain  of  the  dried  gland  three  times  a day)  and 
steadily  increase  it  until  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  a day  are  taken  or 
symptoms  of  the  so-called  thyroidism  ai’e  produced  : these  are  nervous 
disturbance,  shortness  of  breath,  great  restlessness,  delij'ium,  rapid 
pulse,  and  excessive  irritation  of  the  skin.  Tlie  evidences  of  ameliora- 
tion are  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  recoveiy  of  the  natural  perspiration. 
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increase  of  urine,  elevation  of  the  bodily  temperature  and  of  the  pulse- 
rate,  and  lessening-  of  the  mental  torpor.  In  a few  cases  symptoms  like 
those  of  Graves’s  disease  have  followed  the  over-administration  of  the 
extract.  The  symptoms  of  thyroidism  almost  invariably  subside  with 
the  cessation  of  the  administration  of  the  gland. 

Cretinism,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a form  of  congenital  myx- 
oedeuia,  in  its  early  stages  is  also  amenable  to  the  thyroid  therapy. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  THYROID. 

Other  tumors  of  the  thyroid  than  those  occurring  as  goitre  are  rare, 
although  sarcoma  is  sometimes  to  be  found.  The  possibility  that  the 
adenoma  of  the  thyroid  is  sometimes  malignant,  essentiallj"  a cancer,  is 
suggested  by  the  occurrence  in  various  i)arts  of  the  bodj^  of  tumors  with 
a structure  resembling  that  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Such  a generalization 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  more  frequently  observed, 
— namely,  misplaced  accessory  thyroids,  which  may  be  found  in  the  neck, 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  or  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  as  reported  by 
J.  Collins  Wtw-ren.  Such  accessory  thyroids  may  form  tumors  of  con- 
siderable size  presenting  the  structural  and  degenerative  peculiarities  of 
goitre. 

The  thyroid,  whether  goitrous  or  not,  may  be  the  seat  of  an  abscess, 
and  may  contain  tubercles  or  gumma t a. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

Considerable  pathological  importance  in  former  times  was  attached 
to  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland,  especially  in  infants,  in  whom  it  varies 
considerably  in  size  and  reaches  its  maximum  development  at  the  age  of 
two  years.  It  remains  relatively  unaltered  from  that  time  until  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  it  begins  to  shrink,  and  in  the  adult  traces  of  it  are 
found  with  difficulty.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  in  infants  has  been  supj^osed 
to  be  the  result  of  an  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  and  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a thymic  asthma,  a view  which  is  now  generally  rejected,  since 
this  symptom  is  usually  absent  when  the  thymus  is  enlarged.  Jacobi, 
however,  although  maintaining  that  most  cases  of  spasm  of  the  glottis 
are  due  to  central  nervous  changes,  feels  justified  in  assuming  that  fatal 
cases  of  laryngismus  stridulus  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  owing  to 
enlargement  of  the  thymns  ghind. 

Minute  hemorrhages  are  not  infrequent  in  infants  dying  of  suffocative 
diseases  and  in  those  suffering  from  a hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Abscesses  are  rare,  if  the  cases  of  ]n'obable  softened  tubercles  and 
gummata  reported  ius  abscesses  are  excluded. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

jMost  important  of  the  alterations  affecting  the  thymus  gland  are 
tumors,  which  lorm  the  large  majority  of  tumors  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum. To  such  tumors  the  term  sarcoma  or  lympho  sarcoma  is  often 
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applied,  although  the  term  to  be  preferred  is  lymphoma.  The  thymus 
aloue  may  be  the  seat  of  the  lymphoma,  or  similar  tumors  may  be  found 
iu  remote  parts  of  the  body  as  well  ns  within  or  near  the  thymus  gland. 
In  such  cases  of  multiple  lymphomata  the  condition  is  oue  of  leukaemia 
or  pseudo-leukaemia,  the  thymus  being  affected  as  part  of  the  process. 
Lymphoma  of  the  thymus  in  coutnxst  to  lymphoma  of  the  mediastinal 
lymph-glauds  forms  a homogeueous  instead  of  a conglomerate  tumor. 
The  symptoms  resulting  from  tumors  of  the  thymus  are  those  common  to 
other  mediastinal  tumors,  aud  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Tumors 
of  the  Mediastinum. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ADRENAL  GLANDS. 

Although  anatomical  changes  in  the  adrenal  glands  are  not  infre- 
quently found  at  post-mortem  examinations,  they  are  usually  insufficient 
to  be  associated  with  any  characteristic  symptoms.  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion and  variations  in  the  quantity  of  fat  and  pigment  are  encountered. 
Extensive  hemorrhage  may  be  found  without  its  presence  being  sus- 
pected, and  bland  or  malignant  tumors  occur.  The  significance  of  the 
transplantation  of  accessory  adrenals  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  tumors  of  that  organ.  Of  greatest 
clinical  importance  are  the  cheesy  alterations  forming  the  most  frequent 
lesions  found  in  Addison’s  disease. 

ADDISON’S  DISEASE.  SUPRARENAL  MELASMA. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  disturbances  of  diges- 
tion, extreme  debility,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  usually  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  adrenal  glands. 

Etiology. — Males  are  three  times  as  often  affected  as  females.  The 
disease  generally  occurs  iu  adult  life,  and  h^is  been  found  rarely  in  chil- 
dren. It  prevails  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  may  be  secondary  to 
tuberculosis  elsewhere. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Although  some  alteration  of  the  adrenal  glands 
is  usually  found,  they  may  be  free  from  any  appreciable  changes.  The 
changes  generally  observed  affect  each  gland,  and  consist  in  enlargement 
and  induration  due  to  a fibrous  and  cheesy  transformation,  the  result  of 
tuberculosis.  The  centre  of  the  diseased  portion  consists  of  a cheesy 
material,  either  dry  and  hard  or  moist  and  soft,  perhaps  infiltrated  with 
lime  salts,  while  the  periphery  forms  a fibrous  capsule  in  which  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  miliary  tubercles  may  be  seen.  Tubercle-bacilli 
have  repeatedly  been  found  in  the  diseased  capsule.  The  symptoms  of 
Addison’s  disease  have  also  been  present  wlien  signs  of  tuberculosis  were 
absent.  In  such  cases  malignant  disease  or  hemorrhage,  amyloid  degen- 
eration, sclerosis,  or  gummata  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  existed. 
In  rare  instances  no  disease  of  the  adrenal  gland  is  present. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  degenerative  and  inflammatory  changes 
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of  the  solar  plexus  have  been  associated  with  disease  of  the  capsules,  it  has 
been  thought  that  disease  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms  and  may  exjilain  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  the 
adnaial  glands  were  unalfected.  In  oijposition  to  this  view,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  in  Addison’s  disease  the  adrenal  glands  are  more  often  dis- 
eased than  is  the  solar  plexus,  and  the  latter  structure  is  only  occasionally 
abnoi-mal  in  Addison’s  disease,  and  may  show  alterations  like  those  which 
have  been  found  in  Addison’s  disease  without  there  having  been  any 
symptoms  of  that  alfection.  The  alterations  to  be  found  elsewhere,  with 
the  excej)tion  of  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  are  largely  attributable  to  the 
amemia  or  intestinal  disturbance  symptomatic  or  characteristic  of  the 
dise;ist‘,  the  former  including  the  splenic  swelling  and  red  marrow,  the 
latter  the  hyperplastic  follicles  of  the  intestine  and  the  enlarged  mesen- 
teric glands.  Although  the  anatomical  appearances  indicate  an  intimate 
relation  between  Addison’s  disease  and  alterations  of  the  adrenals,  ex- 
perimental investigation  has  thrown  no  light  upon  this  view.  The  same 
obscurity  has  followed  experiments  upon  the  abdominal  sympathetic 
with  the  thought  of  determining  the  etiological  importance  of  lesions  of 
the  semilunar  jdexus.  At  present  it  is  recognized  that  in  Addison’s  dis- 
ease the  suprarenal  capsules  are  far  more  often  diseased  than  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion,  but  in  rare  cases  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  inaj'^  occur 
without  anatomical  changes  in  either  of  these  structures. 

Symptoms. — Although  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  the  essential  symp- 
tom in  diagnosis,  its  presence  is  usually  preceded  by  gradually  increasing 
digestive  disturbances  and  debility.  The  former  are  characterized  by 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  a sense  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  frequent  and  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Pain,  at  times  severe,  may  be 
complained  of,  and  is  usually  referred  either  to  the  epigastrium  or  to  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  latter  may  be  sensitive  to  deep  palpation.  The 
debility  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  digestive  disturbances.  The  patient 
may  be  unable  to  walk,  and  becomes  confined  to  the  bed.  Headache, 
vertigo,  and  attacks  of  fainting  may  occur,  while  still  later  convulsions, 
delirium,  and  coma,  shortly  jirecede  death. 

d'he  pulse  is  quickened  and  feeble.  Kespiration  is  not  esjiecially  af- 
fecbnl,  and  fever  is  absent.  Examination  of  the  blood  has  shown  no  ma- 
terial changes  of  any  constancy.  The  urine  also  presents  no  characteristic 
changes,  although  indican  luis  been  found  increased  in  a certain  number 
of  cases,  and  albuminuria  may  Ix'  present  towards  the  end  of  life. 

Pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  be  an  early  or  a late  symiitom,  although 
it  is  usually  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
color  varies  between  a pale  lemon-yellow  and  a dark*  brown  suggesting 
bronze.  It  is  most  abundant  in  those  ]mrts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
light,  as  the  face  and  the  back  of  the  hands,  and  is  later  conspicuous 
in  the  axilla?,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  groins.  Circumscribed 
patches  of  pigment  of  various  size  may  also  be  found  both  in  the  skin 
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and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  especially  of  the  cheeks. 
The  conjunctivie  and  sclerotics  are  usually  free  from  pigmentation,  and 
are  hence  strongly  contrasted  with  the  iiigmented  skin.  The  pigment  is 
deposited  in  the  deeper  laj^ers  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  aiiparently 
represents  an  excess  of  that  normally  found  in  this  region. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  essentially  depends  upon  the  association 
of  xhgmentation  of  the  skin  with  extreme  debility.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  exclude  other  causes  of  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  iis  jaun- 
dice, exposure  to  the  sun,  racial  characteristics,  and  cutaneous  disease. 
Especial  importance  in  ditferential  diagnosis  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
peculiar  distribution  of  the  pigment,  particularly  to  its  presence  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  difficult,  perhax)S  imj)ossible,  to 
diagnosticate  ciuses  of  suprarenal  disease  in  which  the  debility  is  present, 
but  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  either  slight  or  doubtful. 

Prognosis. — Addison’s  disease  usually  terminates  fatally  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  although  temiiorary  j^eriods  of  imiirovement  may  occur. 
It  may  jn-ove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  and,  more  rarelj",  may 
persist  throughout  a period  of  ten  years.  In  the  past  the  reported  cases 
of  recovery  have  been  so  exceptional  as  to  suggest  an  error  of  diagnosis ; 
how  far  the  new  treatment  will  avail  the  future  will  show. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  siDecific  drug  treatment  for  Addison’s  dis- 
ease. Best  in  bed,  iron,  strychnine,  and  various  tonics,  the  meeting  of 
symiitoms  as  they  arise,  careful  feeding,  with  an  easily  digested  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  milk-cure,  constitute  the  oi'di- 
nary  means  for  iirotracting  a hoiieless  battle.  We  have  seen  in  ap- 
l^arently  typical,  very  advanced  Addison’s  disease  recovery  follow  the 
hyiiodermic  use  (ten  to  fifteen  minims  a day)  of  the  glycerin  extract  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules  of  beef,  fifteen  minims  representing  ten  grains 
of  the  capsules. 

Other  cases  have  been  reported  of  similar  benefit  from  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  mouth  of  the  raw  or  dried  gland.  Failures  have  also  been 
recorded,  but  at  xiresent  writing  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  demand  thor- 
ough trial  of  the  method  in  every  case.  Failure  is  to  be  exjiected  in 
some  cases,  on  account  of  the  malignant  natui’e  of  the  local  disease : thus, 
adrenal  tuberculosis  might  l)ecome  the  starting-]Doint  of  a wider  infection. 
The  dose  and  the  best  method  of  exhibiting  are  not  yet  known  ; two 
uncooked  adrenals  of  the  sheep  may  be  eaten  in  a day,  or  probably 
about  half  a gland  from  a steer,  or  five  grains  of  the  dried  gland  may 
be  administered  three  times  a day  in  capsules.  In  any  case  the  amount 
taken  should  be  increased  until  a marked  amelioration  is  obtained,  some 
disagreeable  symptoms  are  produced,  or  established  fiiilure  has  been 
reached.  The  glands  should  always  lie  jn'ocured  by  a veterinarian,  to 
prevent  mistake. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

LOCOMOTOR  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

MYOSITIS. 

Definition. — liiflaniiuation  of  tlie  muscles. 

Uheumatic  myositis  is  discussed  under  the  head  of  muscular  rheuma- 
tism (page  74). 

A suppurative  myositis  is  not  rare  iu  pyaemia,  and  occasionally  follows 
intluenza,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases.  It  is  to  be 
treated  by  local  blood-letting,  continuous  application  of  cold,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  methods. 

U nder  the  name  of  myositis  ossificans  progressiva  has  been  described  a 
rare  disease,  in  which  either  in  localized  spots  or  in  wide-spread  areas  the 
muscle-tissues  undergo  ossification.  This  disease,  which  occurs  chietiy 
in  men,  commences  with  swelling,  tenderness,  and  other  indications  of 
inflammation.  After  these  have  subsided  the  muscle  remains  hard  and 
resistant,  and  gradually  undergoes  conversion  into  a bone-like  tissue. 
The  calcification  seems  to  be  especially  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles  ; but  the  whole  muscle  may  be  converted 
into  a bony  plate.  The  heart  muscle  may  be  affected.  Concerning  the 
etiology  of  myositis  ossificans  we  have  no  knowledge  ; the  course  of  the 
disease  is  extremelj^  slow,  and  is  not  modified  by  treatment. 

acute  polymyositis,  primary  myositis. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  which  attacks  most  or  even  all 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  polymyositis  is  unknown  ; it  may  be  some 
specific  germ  or  poison. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  polymyositis  there  seems  to  be  a true  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles,  involving  both  the  muscular  fibres  and  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  with  congestion,  exudation  of  leukocytes  about 
the  vessels,  softening,  and  finally  destruction.  Hepp  reports  in  his  case 
that  the  intramuscular  fibrous  tissue  was  scarcely  involved,  and  that  the 
muscle-fibres  were  in  a condition  of  hyaline  degeneration.  The  periph- 
eral nerves  have  been  found  to  be  perfectly  normal.  All  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body  are  attackial. 

Symptomatot.ogy. — M^ithout  apparent  cause  the  subject  of  jiolyniyo- 
sitis,  who  is  usually  a young  or  middle-aged  person,  begins  to  suffer  with 
pains  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk,  associated  with  more  or  less  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  and  soon  followed  by  lo.ss  of  motor  power.  Fever,  if  it 
come  not  on  at  once,  soon  appears,  and  a marked  cedematous  swelling 
occurs,  beginning  in  the  extensor  side  of  the  extremities  and  spreading 
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until  it  involves  the  whole  body,  even  to  the  face.  The  (edematous  swell- 
ing may  be  very  great  and  the  parts  stilf.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen 
apiiears  to  be  a universal  symptom.  In  many  cases  there  is  a peculiar 
erythematous  rash  irregularly  scattered  o\'er  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
leaving  behind  it  distinct  x)igmentation. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  respiration 
become  affected,  producing  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  severe 
dyspnoea.  Bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonia  are  soon  developed,  with 
a peculiar  distressing  inability  to  expectorate.  In  the  recorded  cases 
death  has  usually  occurred  within  a few  weeks,  from  paralysis  of  respira- 
tion. In  some  instances,  however,  life  has  been  prolonged  for  two  or 
more  years,  during  which  time  there  htis  been  atrophy  of  some  of  the 
affected  muscles.  Whether  or  not  there  are  mild  cases  of  polymyositis 
ending  in  recovery  seems  at  present  somewhat  doubtful. 

Diagnosis. — Polymyositis  is  distinguished  from  mnltiple  neuritis  by 
the  pronounced  oedema.  It  may  be  indistinguishable  from  trichinosis 
save  by  an  examination  of  a piece  of  the  affected  muscle  or  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  etiology  of  the  disorder. 

Treatment. — Experience  with  polymyositis  has  been  so  limited  that 
no  settled  ojiinion  can  be  arrived  at  concerning  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  the  direct  action  of  medication  will  be  found 
very  slight,  and  that  the  only  treatment  will  be  one  of  stimulation  and 
support,  such  as  is  adopted  in  cases  of  low  fevers. 

PRIMARY  MYOPATHY. 

Definition. — A chronic  degenerative  disease  of  the  muscles  with 
atrophic  loss  of  fibre,  not  dependent  upon  any  affection  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Pseudo-muscular  hyjyertrojdiy  and  the  various  atrophic  muscular  dis- 
eases were  considered  as  representing  several  distinct  affections  until  the 
researches  of  Erb  showed  that  anatomically  as  well  as  clinically  the  gi'a- 
dations  between  the  various  types  are  so  complete  that  these  should  be 
considered  as  one  disease.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  the  disorder,  but  some  of  the  more  remarkable  and  con- 
sistent forms  will  be  separately  discussed  in  the  section  on  symptoma- 
tology under  the  grouping  of  the  pseudo-hypertrophic  form,  in  which 
enlargement  of  the  affected  muscles  ])redominates,  and  the  atrophic 
forms,  in  which  atrophy  is  more  apparent  than  is  enlargement. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  primary  myopathy  are  unknown.  The 
disease  usually  begins  during  childhood,  but  may  come  on  in  early  youth, 
and  in  extremely  exceptional  cases  as  late  as  forty  years  of  age.  It  is 
probably  due  to  some  original  vice  of  constitution,  especially  ;is  it  is  not 
rarely  a family  affection  recurring  through  several  generations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  lesions  are  exclusively  in  the  mus- 
cles. They  consist  of  atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  primitive  muscle- 
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fibres,  increase  of  the  muscle-nuclei,  growth  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscle- 
fibres  and  bundles  with  deposition  of  fat  in  them,  and  final  destruction 
of  the  muscle-fibres,  with  vacuolation  and  fatty  degeneration.  Erb  be- 
lieves that  the  primary  change  is  the  hypertrophy  of  the  fibre. 

Sacara-Tulbure  noted  in  one  Ciise  enlargement  of  the  lymxjhatics,  with 
dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  all  over 
the  body,  and  a peculiar  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  walls  in  many 
parts.  There  have  also  been  found  various  alterations  in  the  nerves  and 
nerve-centres ; but  these  dilfer  so  much  iis  to  have  no  significance,  and 
have  been  altogether  wanting  in  various  cases.  If  there  were  any  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  teaching  of  Charcot  that  the  disease  is  an 
essential  myopathy,  it  has  been  set  aside  by  Babinski  and  Onanoff,  who 
have  shown  that  the  disease  in  its  development  follows  the  embryological 
musenlar  territories. 


Pseiulo-IIypertrophie  Myopathy. 

Symptomatology.  — The  onset  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  may 
be  so  insidious  that  the  disease  may  have  existed  for  years  before  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  disorders  of  position  and  gait.  In  the  fully-formed 
disease  these  are  characteristic.  In  standing  the  feet  are  wide  apart, 
whilst  the  belly  is  thrust  far  forward  and  the  shoulders  far  backward, 
producing  an  excessive  lordosis,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  weakness 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  persists  in  the  sitting  posture  unless  su]>- 
port  to  the  back  be  afforded.  In  walking  the  child  preserves  its  bal- 
ance with  difficulty,  tripping  and  falling  over  the  slightest  obstacle  ; the 
gait  is  waddling,  the  pelvis  rising  and  falling  much  more  than  is  normal. 
Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  of  those  going 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh  and  from  the  thigh  to  the  lower  leg,  the  child 
in  rising  out  of  a chair  helps  himself  with  the  hands  upon  the  thigh  or 
the  knee.  Getting  up  from  the  floor  is  a laborious  task,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  first  rolling  over  on  the  face,  then  elevating  the  rump,  then 
getting  on  the  knees,  then  raising  the  knees  fi’om  the  ground  with  the 
help  of  the  hands  and  feet,  then  placing  one  hand  upon  the  knee  com- 
mencing the  elevation  of  the  back,  and  then  using  both  hands  climbing 
u])  the  legs,  so  to  speak.  (See  Fig.  1.)  In  bad  cases  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  subject  to  rise  from  the  horizontal  position  without  assistance 
from  some  external  support. 

Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  shoulder  muscles,  the  shoulder-blades 
fail  to  yield  a fixed  support  to  the  arm  in  its  movements,  and  even  when 
(piiet  have  their  inner  margins  thrown  out  in  projections  almost  like 
wings.  An  examination  of  the  strip])ed  child  will  show  in  most  cases 
great  enlargement  of  the  affected  muscles.  With  this  enlargement  there 
are  frequently  prominence  and  hardness,  but  the  muscles  lack  the  well- 
known  outlines  present  in  persons  with  highly  developed  normal  mus- 
cles, the  limbs  being  rounded  and  the  outlines  flowing  and  regular. 
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somewhat  as  is  seen  in  stuffed  animals.  In  many  cases  muscular  atrophy 
and  hypertrophy  coexist.  The  aftected  limbs  are  apt  to  be  very  cold. 

The  muscles  most  prone  to  suffer  are  the  cucullaris,  the  greater  ser- 
ratus  anticus,  the  sterno-costal  portion  ol  the  pectoralis  major,  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  the  rhomboid,  infra-spinatus,  and  deltoid,  the  biceps,  brachialis 
internus,  and  long  supinator,  the  erector  muscles  of  the  back,  the  glutmi, 
the  quadriceps  femoris,  the  adductors,  the  calf-muscles,  and  some  of  the 
peroneus  group. 

Fig.  1. 


Diagram  showing  the  method  of  getting  up  off  the  floor  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  beginning 

with  No.  1. 


Fibrillary  contractions  in  the  affected  muscles  may  be  pronounced, 
and  various  French  authors  state  that  there  is  a i^eriod  of  excessive 
muscular  irritability.  Nevertheless,  as  the  cases  ordinarily  come  under 
observation,  the  patellar  and  other  reflexes  are  diminished  or  lost,  and 
the  mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  lowered.  The  electrical 
reaction  gradually  weakens  as  the  muscles  disappear  in  atrophy,  but 
never  undergo  qualitative  changes,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  never 
appearing.  According  to  Legros  and  Onimus,  a pronounced  susceptibility 
to  loss  of  electrical  excitability  under  the  continuous  use  of  the  faradic 
current  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Late  in  the  disease  contractures  appear  and  produce  various  deform- 
ities. Arthropathies  and  other  trophic  changes  have  been  noted  so  in- 
frequently that  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  accidents  and  not  as  features 
of  the  disease.  Disturbances  of  sensibility  are  rarely  pronounced,  but 
more  or  less  complete  amesthesias  of  sensibility  or  of  special  senses  maj" 
exist. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  often  abnormally  developed,  and  various  anoma- 
lies of  the  genital  organs  have  been  recorded.  Sacara-Tulbure  a.ssierts 
that  the  skull  of  the  child  is  usually  peculiar,  and  that  the  teeth  are 
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nearly  always  striated,  denticulated  along  their  free  borders,  irregular, 
often  imbricated,  and  frequently  excessive  in  number. 

Atrophic  3Iyopathy. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  described  various  forms  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophies,  all  of  which  essentially  belong  to  primary 
myopathies,  differing  from  the  pseudo-hypertrophic  variety  only  in  the 
failure  to  deposit  inert  matter  in  the  muscle  whose  true  structure  is  under- 
going atropliy.  As  a rule,  it  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the  evidences  of 
distinct  heredity  are  most  pronounced.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe 
more  than  two  types  of  the  atrophic  forms  of  primary  myopathy,  although 
in  rare  cases  the  localization  of  the  attack  varies  almost  indefmitely. 

Type  1. — ^cajnUo-humend  ; juvenile  form  of  Erh. — In  this  type  of  my- 
opathy the  affection  usually  commences  at  about  the  twentieth  year,  and 
involves  the  muscles  of  the  uj^per  arm  and  shoulder  and  of  the  buttocks 
and  thighs.  The  deltoid  muscle  is  often  spared.  The  calf-muscles  are 
frequently  attacked,  but  undergo  pseudo-hypertrophy,  so  that  they  may  be 
firm  and  hard  whilst  all  the  other  muscles  are  wasted.  The  face-muscles 
are  not  affected. 

Type  2. — Facio-scapulo-Jiumeral  type  of  Landouzy  and  Dejerine ; the  in- 
fantile form  of  Duchenne. — This  affection  usually  commences  in  infancy, 
but  may  be  delayed  until  puberty  ; it  appears  first  in  the  face,  especially 
in  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  from  which  it  spreads  until  all  the 
muscles  of  tlie  face  are  symmetrically  involved.  In  this  way  is  produced 
a very  peculiar  x^hysioguomy,  the  myopatkic  face.  In  rex^ose  the  face  is 
serious,  immovable,  usually  with  a somewhat  axiathetic  exx>ression  of 
chagrin.  The  lixvs  are  protuberant,  thick,  and  everted  ; the  eyes  cannot 
be  closed,  and  in  some  cases  the  mouth  cannot  be  shut.  Under  emo- 
tional excitement  the  face  is,  as  it  were,  in  a mask  ; movements  are  im- 
possible or  exceedingly  slow.  Whistling  or  any  other  act  that  requires 
closing  of  the  lix:>s  is  impossible.  After  a time  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  and  upxjer  arm  are  invaded,  and  in  some  cases  the  muscles  of  the 
hands  finally  undergo  atrophy.  Indeed,  the  disease  may  affect  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  back  ; and  cases  have  been  rexiorted 
in  which  the  diajvhragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  have  particiivated.  As  there  is  little  tendency  in  this  tyx^e  to 
enlargement  of  the  muscles,  the  case  may  finally  x^nt  on  the  asxvect  of  a 
wide-sx)read  progressive  muscular  atroivhy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ivseudo-muscular  hypertroxihy  is  usu- 
ally very  easy.  In  certain  cases,  however,  of  the  atroxihic  form  it  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  affection  and  x^rogressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Typical  ivrogressive  muscular  atrophy  comes  on  late  in  life, 
and  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  hands,  whilst  xirimary  myoxvathy  de- 
vel^»])s  early,  and  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  shoulder-girdle, 
the  calv’^es,  or  the  thighs. 
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Treatment. — Tliere  is  no  known  treatment  that  has  any  efiect  upon 
the  degeneration  of  the  muscles.  Gymnastic  training  and  all  forms  of 
muscular  exercise  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Massage  and  electricity 
have  no  distinct  effect  on  the  muscles. 

THOMSEN’S  DISEASE.  CONGENITAL  MYOTONIA. 

Definition. — An  hereditary  affection,  characterized  by  the  occui’- 
rence  of  tonic  cramps  in  the  muscles  on  the  attempted  performance  of 
voluntary  acts. 

Etiology. — Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  causes  of  this  affection,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a family  disease,  appearing  in  groujjs  of  cases  in  successive 
generations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  only  knowledge  that  we  have  as  to  the 
pathology  of  this  disease  has  been  obtained  by  examination  of  exsected 
pieces  of  muscle.  These  show  great  hypertrophy  of  the  primitive  bun- 
dles, with  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  of  the  interstitial 
tissue. 

Symptomatology. — This  disease  may  develop  in  early  childhood,  but 
more  frecpiently  comes  on  about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  muscles  are 
usually  over- developed  in  size,  but  with  less  than  the  normal  contractile 
power,  often  seemingly  stilf  and  awkward  in  movement.  The  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  the  disease  is  that  when  a group  of  muscles  which 
have  been  long  quiet  are  brought  into  action  the  voluntary  movement 
is  arrested  by  a tonic  muscular  contraction  which  lasts  from  five  to  thirty 
seconds  and  then  relaxing  permits  the  motion  until  the  spasm  recurs. 
When  the  voluntary  action  is  persisted  in,  the  tonic  contractions  be- 
come less  and  less,  and  soon  disappear,  so  that  the  subject  can  continue 
movements  unembarrassed.  The  tonic  contractions  are  especially  severe 
when  the  originating  voluntary  movement  is  sudden  and  energetic  ; they 
are  usually  manifested  in  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but  in  some 
cases  are  confined  to  certain  groups.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  arid  of 
respiration  are  very  rarely  affected  ; the  tongue  is  often  implicated.  Tlie 
contractions  are  increased  by  exposure  to  cold,  by  excitement,  and  by  the 
nervousness  caused  by  being  watched ; they  are  diminished  by  warmth, 
by  mental  cpiiet,  and  by  free  alcoholic  potations. 

The  mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles,  but  not  of  the  nerves,  is 
greatly  increased,  so  that  percussion  of  a nerve  may  have  no  effect,  but 
percussion  of  a muscle  will  produce  a prolonged  contraction.  The  elec- 
trical excitability  of  the  nerves  is  altered.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Erb  and  Huet,  the  faradic  reaction  of  the  muscles  may  be  normal,  or 
there  may  simply  be  a tendency  for  the  muscles  to  be  thrown  by  very 
slowly  interrupted  currents  into  myotonic  spasm  lasting  from  ten  to 
twenty  seconds ; but  even  a weak  faradic  current  applied  to  the  nerve 
will  produce  tonic  contractions,  lasting  for  a long  time  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  current.  On  the  other  hand,  the  galvanic  excitability  of 
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the  nerve  is  somewhat  lessened,  whilst  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability 
is  increased.  There  is  often  also  a qualitative  change  in  the  muscle,  the 
closure  and  opening  contractions  becoming  equal  or  even  inverted. 
When  a strong  galvanic  current  is  passed  uninterruptedly  along  the 
muscles,  rhythmic  undulations  occur,  which  commence  near  the  cathode 
and  pass  forward  towards  the  anode.  For  the  development  of  this  a 
strong  current  must  be  used,  one  electrode  being  placed  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  other  upon  the  arm  or  the  hand.  Epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  various  nervous  symptoms  have  been  present  in  cases  of  Thomsen’s 
disease,  but  they  are  only  accidental  complications. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  Thomsen’s  disease  may  be  so  latent  as 
to  appear  only  after  exposure  to  cold,  but  are  always  characteristic  when 
they  occur.  Eiilenberg  has  described  under  the  name  of  paramyotonia 
congenita  a case  in  which,  after  exposure  to  cold,  there  was  a tonic  con- 
traction lasting  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  several  hours  and  followed 
by  paralytic  weakness.  Mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles  was  not 
increased,  and  the  eye-muscles  were  affected. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Complete  recovery  probably  never 
occurs.  Sometimes  there  are  remissions,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ten- 
dency to  a fatal  ending.  No  known  treatment  is  of  avail. 

RICKETS.  RACHITIS. 

Definition. — A disease  of  early  childhood,  characterized  by  abnor- 
malities in  the  growth  of  the  bones. 

Etiology. — A distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  true  rickets  and 
disturbances  in  the  growth  of  bone  which  have  been  regarded  as  varieties 
of  rickets.* 

The  designation  late  or  tardy  rickets  is  applied  to  the  occurrence  of 
changes  resembling  those  in  rickets  in  childhood  or  in  adult  life.  Rickets 
is  found  with  equal  frequency  in  males  and  in  females,  the  manifestations 
beginning  during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  although  usually  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  month.  It  is  doubtful  wdiether  rickets  is  inherited, 
althongli  the  disease  may  exist  in  successive  generations  and  in  children 
of  the  same  family.  It  is  possible  that  a congenital  predisposition  may 
exist  bavSed  upon  debility  of  the  parents,  whether  from  disease,  as  tuber- 

* Most  important  of  the  latter  is  congenital  or  fcetal  rickets.  In  this  affection,  ac- 
cording to  Kanfmann,  there  is  an  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and 
a degeneration  of  the  cells.  Tims  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bone  is  checked, 
while  the  periosteal  growth  continues.  In  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  the  root  of  the  nose  is  depressed  and  the  vault  of  the  cranium  height- 
ened. The  extremities  are  short,  and  thick.  The  deformity  thus  resulting  resem- 
bles that  occurring  in  sporadic  cretinism  or  congenital  myxoedema.  Foetal  rickets, 
however,  is  not  common  where  cretinism  prevails,  and  does  not  especially  occur  in 
goitrous  families.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  as  in  cretins,  or  atrophy 
as  in  congenital  myxoedema.  Furthermore,  there  may  be  no  mental  disturbance  in 
fcetal  rickets. 
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ciilosis  or  syphilis,  or  from  faulty  hygienic  surroundings.  The  view  ad- 
vanced by  Parrot,  that  rickets  is  a manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis, 
is  not  generally  accejited,  since  this  disease  occurs  without  other  mani- 
festations of  syphilis,  and  the  changes  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  differ 
from  those  of  syphilis.  The  disease  prevails  in  the  larger  cities  of  Middle 
Europe.  According  to  Cohn,  upwards  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
appearing  at  the  Berlin  Polyclinic  show  manifestations  of  rickets.  It  is 
rarely  found  strongly  pronounced  in  the  native  white  American,  but  is 
frecpient  among  negroes  living  in  cities.  Local  causes  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  production  of  rickets.  They  are  to  be  found  in  faulty 
food,  especially  in  artificial  feeding,  iiarticularly  when  the  food  is  of 
excessive  quantity  or  unduly  farinaceous.  The  effects  of  improper  feed- 
ing are  exaggerated  by  poor  hygienic  surroundings,  as  cold,  dampness, 
and  absence  of  sunlight  and  tresh  air.  It  has  been  suggested  that  malaria 
may  be  of  importance  in  the  etiology  of  rickets. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  growth  of  bone  character- 
istic of  rickets  proceed  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  the  periosteum, 
and  are  regarded  by  Kassowitz  as  inflammatory.  They  consist  in  a luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  an  excessive  elongation  in  it 
of  the  osteoid  trabecuhe,  with  the  formation  of  marrow-spaces  in  the  car- 
tilage unusually  remote  from  the  diaphysis.  The  ends  of  the  bone  become 
thickened,  and  long  after  calcification  has  taken  place  islets  of  cartilage 
may  remain  in  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  The  periosteum  becomes 
thickened.  I^ew-formed  blood-vessels  arise  in  its  deeper  layers,  and  the 
osteoid  trabeculse  are  thin  and  elongated.  An  absorption  of  bone  also 
takes  place  from  the  marrow-spaces.  In  consequence  of  tin's  excessive 
growth  of  osteoid  tissue  without  simultaneous  calcification,  the  bones 
become  thick  and  soft,  are  easily  bent  and  broken,  the  fractures  being 
of  the  green-stick  character,  and  thus  various  deformities  arise.  When 
recovery  takes  place  the  bones  are  unusually  strong,  since  the  lime 
salts  are  deposited  in  those  which  are  abnormally  thickened,  and  the 
pre-existence  of  rickets  may  thus  be  apparent  even  in  old  age.  In  the 
cranium  the  alterations  may  take  place  in  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  and  are  manifested  by  delayed  ossification  as  well  as  by  irregu- 
laiities  in  growth  into  the  sutures,  and  in  the  closure  of  the  fonta- 
nelles.  Deformities  of  the  spine,  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  lower,  take  place.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  frequent. 

The  fontanelles  are  large,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  remain 
open  until  the  third  year  instead  of  beiiig  practically  closed  eai’ly  in  the 
second  year.  Various  degrees  of  hydrocephalus  may  arise,  and  the  head 
may  become  squared  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones.  As  a result  of  the  alterations  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages,  curvatures  of  the  spine  occur.  The  sternum  protrudes  from  weak- 
ening of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the  child  becomes  pigeon-breasted. 
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If  tlie  sacro-iliac  synchondroses  are  especially  diseased,  the  sacrum  and 
symphysis  are  appi’oxiniated  and  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is 
widened.  If  the  pubic  cartilaj>es  ai’c  especiallj'^  dise^rsed,  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  may  be  elongated.  The  thickening  of  the  epiphyseal  ends 
of  the  bones  gives  rise  to  the  term  double-joint,  while  the  yielding  of  the 
weakened  bones  to  the  weight  of  the  body  is  manifested  by  the  deformi- 
ties known  as  bow-legs  and  knock-knee.  The  enlargements  of  the  epi- 
physeal ends  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  more  frequent  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  are  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  hands 
and  arms  in  crawling.  Such  deformities  may  prevail  in  the  cranium, 
thorax,  and  spine,  or  in  the  extremities,  or  all  these  regions  of  the  body 
may  become  affected. 

SWMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of  rickets  are  usually  of  gradual  develop- 
ment as  the  period  of  dentition  approaches,  and  are  often  attributable  to 
teething.  They  are  more  likely  to  begin  in  the  winter  months.  The  in- 
fant becomes  fretful  and  restless,  and  perspires  readily,  especially  from  the 
head  and  neck.  The  stools  become  frequent,  green,  and  slimy,  although 
the  appetite  remains  good.  The  infant  awakes  suddenly  from  a sound 
sleep  with  loud  cries  as  if  terrified,  and  convulsions  and  tetany  and 
various  nervous  disturbances  may  occur.  (See  page  441.)  Siiasm  of  the 
glottis,  bronchitis,  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  frequent,  and  iri-egular 
elevations  of  temperature  take  place.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended, 
although  emaciation  is  usual,  and  the  patient  is  weak  and  ]aile.  The 
significance  of  these  general  sjunptoms  is  apjiarent  when  physical  exam- 
ination discloses  the  soft  spots  in  the  occiput  (craniotabes)  or  ])arietal 
bones,  or  the  beaded  condition  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the  hnst  form- 
ing the  rosary  of  rickets,  which  is  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  carti- 
laginous ends  of  the  ribs.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease  the  child 
objects  to  being  handled,  through  fear  of  pain,  and  refuses  to  sit  up  or 
walk.  Dentition  is  delayed,  and  the  fontanelles  remain  open.  The  head 
bc(*omes  large,  and  deformities  of  the  spine  and  extremities  arise.  Such 
deformities  may  be  greater  in  the  head,  thorax,  and  spine  or  extremities, 
or  all  these  regions  of  the  body  may  be  affected.  The  child  remains 
pale,  tlie  tissues  flabby,  and  the  intelligence  dull.  Intercurrent  inllam- 
matory  affections,  especially  bronchitis,  broncho-pneuinonia,  and  atelec- 
tasis, are  fi^ecpient,  particidarly  when  the  thorax  is  affected.  The  course 
of  rickets  is  usually  slow,  but  rapid  cases  with  pronounced  fever  occur. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  and  in  accordance  with  the  age  at 
which  it  begins  and  the  time  it  continues  do  the  localization  and  extent 
of  the  deformities  vary.  Rickets  beginning  in  the  early  months  of  life 
and  continuing  for  months  or  years  results  in  deformities  of  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  Rickets  beginning  at  the  same  time  and  lasting 
but  a few  weeks  may  in’oduce  little  alteration  of  the  skeleton,  or  may 
caus('  changes  localized  in  the  skull,  spine,  and  thorax  while  the  extremi- 
ties are  but  slightly  affected.  On  the  contrary,  rickets  coming  on  after 
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the  first  year  of  life  produces  deformities  of  the  extremities,  thorax,  and 
spine,  while  the  cranium  shows  but  little  change. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  a matter  of  tlie  gravest  practical  importance  to 
recognize  the  first  beginnings  of  rickets.  When,  during  the  second  half- 
year  of  life,  there  are  obstinately  recurring  digestive  disturbances,  soft, 
white,  tender  flesh,  and  delayed,  irregular  dentition,  the  nature  of  the 
case  should  be  recognized  before  local  sweating  of  the  head,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  fontanelles,  and  bony  deformities  give  precision  to  the 
diagnosis. 

The  only  disease  which  can  produce  changes  in  the  bones  similar  to 
those  of  rickets  is  hereditary  syphilis.  This  disease  is  to  be  difteren- 
tiated  by  the  presence  of  other  syphilitic  changes.  Although  crauiotabes 
is  one  of  the  early  manifestations  of  rickets,  it  may  occur  independently 
of  this  afiection.  More  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  the  rosarj^,  which 
usually  appears  before  consiiicuous  alterations  in  the  cartilaginous  ends 
of  the  long  bones.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  one  or  several  of  the 
costal  cartilages  may  be  affected.  The  bruit  which  can  often  be  heard 
on  auscultation  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  not  diagnostic,  as  it  is 
liable  to  occur  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  whenever  from  any  cause 
closure  of  the  fontanelles  is  delayed ; indeed,  it  is  sometimes  audible  in 
perfectly  healthy  children. 

Prognosis. — Rickets  is  a disease  which  may  be  arrested  at  any 
stage  by  appropriate  treatment.  The  prognosis  thus  is  favorable  as  to 
an  arrest  of  the  process,  although  the  existing  deformities  may  persist. 
During  the  progress  of  rickets  death  is  frequent  from  the  complications 
in  which  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  involved  : hence  the  frequency 
of  death  in  rachitic  children  from  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  bron- 
chitis. The  permanent  alterations  occurring  in  protracted  rickets  are 
frequent  sources  of  the  permanent  stunting  of  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, shown  by  some  of  the  dwarfs  to  be  found  in  most  large  com- 
munities. In  the  female  the  rickety  deformity  of  the  pelvis  proves 
a source  of  serious,  if  not  of  fatal,  interference  with  labor,  Ciesarean 
section  often  being  necessary  in  the  effort  to  save  the  life  of  mother  and 
child. 

Treatment. — In  rickets  it  is  essential  that  the  child  be  put  under  the 
most  firvorable  hygienic  surroundings  possible.  The  question  of  feeding 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Good  healthy  breast-milk  is  the  proper 
food  for  an  infant  under  one  year  of  age ; but,  in  our  experience  among 
the  well-to-do,  bad  milk  upon  the  part  of  the  mother  or  of  tlie  wet-nurse 
is  not  a rare  cause  of  a rachitic  condition.  It  is  essential  that  nurses  be 
healthy,  be  sufficiently  but  not  over-fed.  have  abundant  exercise,  and 
furnish  a plentiful  supply  of  milk  with  the  proper  physical  characteristics. 
In  any  case  of  rickets  occurring  in  a wet-nursed  child  the  question  of 
the  milk  used  should  be  most  carefully  investigated,  even  by  chemical 
examination.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  milk  should  be  sufficient.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  researches  of  Lewis  Smith,  the  cliild  should  have  in  the 
first  year  of  infancy, — 


At  each  Feeding. 

First  week  . . 

1 ounce. 

Number  of 
Daily  Feedings. 
10 

Total 

Daily  Amount. 
10  ounces. 

Third  week 

ounces. 

10 

15 

U 

Sixth  week 

2 

a 

8 

16 

u 

Third  month 

3 

a 

8 

24 

u 

Fourth  month 

4 

u 

7 

28 

u 

Sixth  month 

6 

a 

6 

36 

it 

Tenth  to  twelfth  month  .... 

8 

i i 

5 

40 

c t 

Under  no  circuriLstances  should  a pregnant  woman  be  allowed  to  suckle 
a child,  as  either'  tire  offspring  or  the  mother  must  be  starved.  When 
breast-milk  cannot  be  j^rocured,  the  best  results  ai'C  probably  obtained  by 
a very  careful  admixture  of  cow’s  milk  and  Mellin’s,  K'estl^’s,  or  other 
artificial  infants’  foods. 

In  older  children  the  diet  should  consist  of  an  abundance  of  milk, 
easily  digested  farinaceous  food  (not  oatmeal,  unless  the  child’s  diges- 
tion is  extremely  good),  and  meat  once  or  twice  a day.  Disturbances 
of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully  treated  by  the  use  of  pepsin, 
sodium  phosphate,  bismuth,  or  other  remedies,  pro  re  nata. 

The  rachitic  child  should  always  be  warmly  clad  ; should  be  kept  in 
the  sunshine  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  even  on  cold  days, 
proper  protection  being  afforded  by  wraps  ; should  be  bathed  daily,  and 
after  the  bath  should  be  freely  anointed  with  cotton-seed,  olive,  or  other 
bland  vegetable  oil,  or  preferably  with  cod-liver  oil,  which  should  be 
well  rubbed  in.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  deformities  l)y 
kee])ing  the  child  off  its  feet,  or  in  extreme  cases  even  from  sitting  up, 
and  by  the  use  of  splints  or  other  mechanical  contrivances.  In  older 
childi-en  massage  may  be  useful  to  replace  natural  exercise. 

When  it  can  be  digested,  cod-liver  oil  is  a most  important  remedy ; 
it  is  usually  best  given  in  the  form  of  the  emulsion  with  lactophosphate 
of  lime.  Iron  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  existing  anmmia,  and,  unless 
it  disturbs  the  digestion,  is  generally  serviceable.  It  sliould,  however, 
b(^  given  in  small  doses,  and  its  effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal  most 
carefully  watched.  Phos])horus  is  a very  valuable  remedy  in  rickets ; 
one  two-hundredth  of  a gi'ain  may  be  given  three  times  a day  after  food, 
in  the  form  of  the  official  elixir,  of  which  one  teavspoonful  contains  one- 
sixty-fifth  of  a grain  of  ]>hos]>horus,  or  dissolved  in  oil.  Owing  to  the 
avidity  with  which  i)hos])horus  takes  oxygen,  such  minute  quantities  of 
it  freciuently  suffer  destruction  : hence  the  ])ractitioner  should  always  see 
that  the  preparation  has  been  freshly  made  and  has  a distinct  odor  and 
taste  of  the  di'ug.  The  dose  should  also  be  increased  as  borne. 

The  numerous  nervous,  pulmonic,  and  digestive  complications  of  the 
rachitic  state  should  be  carefully  treated  by  remedies  which  would  be 
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suitable  for  the  same  couditions  not  arising  in  the  general  rachitic  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition,  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  pul- 
monic, nervous,  or  other  accident  of  the  disease  is  best  cured  by  curing 
the  basal  disorder. 

HEMORRHAGIC  RICKETS.  INFANTILE  SCURVY.  BARLOW’S 

DISEASE. 

This  affection,  although  classified  by  some  authorities  as  a variety  of 
rickets,  and  by  others  as  a variety  of  scurvy,  is  perhaps  rather  a disetise 
sui  generis^  both  resembling  and  differing  from  scurvy  and  rickets.  The 
occurrence  of  its  symptoms  and  lesions  without  any  manifestations  of 
rickets  demands  its  consideration  independently  of  that  disease.  Its  fi-e- 
quent  association  with  rickets,  and  its  occimrence  at  the  same  period  of 
life  and  in  connection  with  a similar  diet,  suggest  an  intimacy  of  relation 
to  rickets.  It  resembles  scurvy  in  its  origin  fi-oin  too  exclusive  a diet 
and  from  the  conspicuous  hemorrhagic  lesions.  It  differs  from  scurvy 
in  being  found  in  regions  where  the  latter  disease  is  rare,  in  its  absence 
from  countries,  as  Eussia,  where  scurvj"  prevails,  and  in  being  a disease 
limited  to  infantile  life,  occurring  in  solitary  cases  and  not  as  an  epi- 
demic. In  scnr\'y  hemorrhages  in  the  skin,  gums,  and  joints  are  the 
rule,  while  in  hemorrhagic  rickets  tlie  bleeding  is  largely  periosteal.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  first  case  of  the  kind  wtis  j)ublished  by 
Moller  in  1857,  who  regarded  it  as  an  instance  of  acute  rickets.  Cheadle 
in  1878  considered  the  affection  as  rickets  complicated  with  scurvy. 
Barlow  in  1883  published  his  important  paiier  on  the  subject  which  has 
led  to  the  general  association  of  his  name  with  this  affection. 

Etiology.  — Hemorrhagic  rickets,  like  rickets,  is  a disease  of  infantile 
life,  and  is  due  to  improper  food.  Particularly  injurious  has  proved  the 
exclusive  use  of  condensed  milk,  or  of  various  prepared  infants’  foods, 
although  freshly  prepared  cow’s  milk  and  even  breast-milk  have  given 
rise  to  the  disease.  Unlike  rickets,  it  prevails  among  children  of  the 
well-to-do  or  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances  with  good  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  country.  Its  occurrence  in  con- 
genital syphilis  has  also  been  observed.  Fiirst  suggests  that  the  fruity 
diet  produces  a cachexia,  either  rachitic  or  hemorrhagic  or  a combination 
of  both,  according  as  there  is  a lack  of  calcium  phosphate  or  of  potassium 
phosphate  or  of  both  salts. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bones,  especially  of  the  extremities,  the  femur  being  oftenest 
affected.  The  cranium  and  jaw  are  rarely  attacked.  The  periosteum  is 
thickened,  injected,  and  is  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  more 
or  less  extensive  hemorrhage.  Wlien  rickets  is  jissociated  the  epi]ihyses 
are  swollen  and  may  be  separated.  Hemorrhages  and  oedema  may  occur 
in  the  intermuscular  tissue.  lu  fatal  cases  cutaneous  hemorrhages  may 
be  found. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  of  most  frequent  occiu’- 
reiice  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life,  although  they  have  been 
observed  in  infants  of  six  months.  They  may  develop  suddenly  or  gradu- 
ally, the  child  appearing  well  nourished  and  even  plump,  although  some- 
what pale.  The  patient  is  fretful,  cries  when  touched,  dreacLs  to  be 
moved,  and  becomes  extremely  weak  and  unable  to  sit  upright.  The  ex- 
tremities are  semi  Hexed,  and  fusiform  swelling,  especially  of  the  thighs, 
appears.  Similar  thickenings,  though  less  extreme,  may  occur  iii  tlie 
upper  extremities  and  upon  the  scapulae.  The  enlargement  is  resistant, 
the  skin  tense.  Eventually  the  swelling  becomes  elastic,  perhaps  flattened. 
In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  pale  skin  may  present  a faint 
yellow  tint.  If  rachitic  changes  are  associated,  the  epiphyses,  especially 
of  the  femur  and  tibia,  when  separated  yield  to  the  touch.  Hemorrhages 
from  the  mouth  often  occur  at  dentition,  and  more  rarely  cutaneons  hemor- 
rhages are  observ(id.  The  temperature  is  usually  slightly  elevated  while 
the  hemorrhage  is  taking  place,  and  there  is  then  considerable  perspiration. 

Diagnosis. — The  rapid  occurrence  of  pain  on  motion  of  the  lower 
extremities,  followed  by  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  which  are 
themselves  not  affected,  in  infants  artificially  fed,  should  suggest  hemor- 
rhagic rickets.  The  local  symptoms  may  be  confounded  with  those  of 
articular  rheumatism,  but  the  temperature  is  less  elevated,  sweating  is  less 
considerable,  and  the  appetite  of  the  child  is  but  little  affected.  The 
rarity  of  acute  rheumatism  in  infancy  is  also  o^iposed  to  this  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  although  fatal  Ciises  have 
occurred.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  referred  to  by  Fiirst, 
sixty-seven  per  cent,  recovered,  eighteen  j)cr  cent,  died,  and  in  fifteen 
per  cent,  the  result  was  unknown.  Eecovery  is  usually  rapid  with  the 
early  recognition  of  the  disease  and  the  use  of  approi)riate  diet. 

Treatment. — Antiscorbutic  treatment,  with  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  hygienic  management  of  the  child,  should  first  be  tried  : if  this 
fail  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  rickets.  Barlow  recommends  locally 
the  use  of  wet  compresses  and  avoidance  of  movement  during  the  acute 
stage,  followed  after  a time  by  careful  shampooing. 

OSTEOMALACIA. 

Definition. — A chronic  diseiise  of  the  bones  of  the  adult,  resulting 
in  their  softening  and  characterized  by  a transformation  of  bone-tissue 
into  marrow. 

Etiology. — Osteomalacia  is  a rare  disease,  especially  lu’evaleut  iu 
certain  countries,  ])articularly  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
es])ecially  in  certain  localities  such  as  the  borders  of  the  Khine  and 
mountain  valleys ; hence  it  lias  been  regarded  as  endemic.  It  is  found 
nearly  ten  times  as  often  iu  women  as  iu  men,  and  usually  in  those 
fi'Oin  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Faulty  hygienic  surroundings  are 
regarded  as  pi'edisposing  causes,  but  pregnancy  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
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of  especial  importance.  Tlie  disease  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  those  in 
whom  pregnancies  take  place  at  sliort  intervals,  and  twin  pregnancies 
often  occur  in  women  with  osteomalacia.  Fehling  maintains  that  ovarian 
disease  is  a cause  of  osteomalacia,  and  that  the  favorable  results  of  cas- 
tration demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  theory.  A distinction  is  drawn 
between  puerperal  osteomalacia  and  senile  osteomalacia.  The  former 
variety  includes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  Senile  osteomalacia 
affects  rather  the  bones  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  while  in  pueriieral 
osteomalacia  the  entire  skeleton  may  be  attacked.  The  term  infantile 
osteomalacia  has  been  applied  to  certain  cases  of  rickets. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  resemble  those  found  in  rickets, 
but  are  not  present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  The 
trabeculie  of  the  bones  are  largely  composed  of  osteoid  tissue,  owing  per- 
haps to  decalcification,  perhaps  to  new  formation  of  osteoid  tissue.  The 
marrow  is  hyperplastic  and  excessively  vascular.  With  the  advance  of 
the  process  the  affected  bone  becomes  so  softened  that  it  may  be  cut,  and 
cavities  of  considerable  size  arise  within  the  shaft  by  a cystoid  inetamor- 
phosis, — their  walls  being  composed  of  a thin  layer  of  osteoid  tissue  and 
periosteum,  while  the  contents  are  a gelatinous,  transformed  marrow. 
The  weakened  bones  get  bent  and  broken,  and  Orth  pictures  the  healing 
of  such  fractures  with  osteoid  tissue  in  which  are  no  lime  salts.  The 
spine  becomes  curved,  the  ribs  flattened  and  depressed,  the  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  elongated,  the  transverse  diameter  shortened, 
while  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower,  are  shortened, 
distorted,  and  brittle.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  usually 
unaffected.  Atrophy  and  cystic  degeneration  of  the  ovaries  have  fre- 
quently been  observed. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  first  symptom  complained  of,  and  in  the 
osteomalacia  of  pregnancy  usually  makes  its  appearance  during  the  later 
months  of  gestation.  It  is  then  dull,  persistent,  increased  by  prolonged 
muscular  action,  and  is  referred  to  the  pelvis  and  sacrum.  In  the  non- 
puerperal  cases  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  spine,  chest,  or  legs.  The  pain 
may  be  localized  in  certain  bones,  and  is  perhaps  aggravated  on  pressure. 
In  puerperal  osteomalacia  relief  to  the  pain  usually  takes  place  between 
successive  childbirths,  and  aggravation  occurs  during  pregnancy,  some- 
times at  menstruation.  With  the  persistence  of  the  disease  the  pain 
eventually  disappears,  but  the  walk  of  the  patient  is  affected.  The 
gait  is  stiff,  somewhat  spastic,  and  the  patient  easily  gets  tired.  The 
stature  of  the  patient  becomes  lowered  from  curvature  and  shortening 
of  the  spine.  The  functions  of  the  body  other  than  those  of  resjhration 
and  parturition  are  but  little  affected.  Deformity  of  the  thorax  may 
cause  dyspncea  and  palpitation,  while  deformity  of  the  pelvis  jirevents 
the  passage  of  the  foetus.  Fibrillary  muscular  twitchings  occur.  The 
patients  lose  flesh.  The  skin  is  pale  and  the  hannoglobin  is  diminished. 
Various  examinations  of  the  blood  have  been  made,  but  no  characteristic 
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appearances  have  been  found.  Albiiniose  has  frequently  been  detected 
in  the  urine.  The  disease  is  ordinarily  of  long  duration,  exacerbations 
and  remissions  occurring,  and  puerperal  osteomalacia  often  ceavSes  at 
the  clinuuderic. 

13IAGNOSIS.— In  the  early  stages  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  since 
the  pain  in  the  back  or  pelvis  may  be  regarded  as  lumbago  or  neuralgia. 
The  suggestion  of  osteomalacia  as  a cause  is  based  upon  the  association 
of  the  pain  with  i)regnancy  and  upon  the  nationality  and  previous  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient.  In  the  later  stages  the  deformity  of  the  bones 
is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

Prognosis. — Until  recently  this  disease  was  regarded  as  almost  in- 
evitably fatal,  although  periods  of  temporary  improvement  might  occur 
and  the  patient  might  live  for  years.  It  is  now  recognized  that  under 
appropriate  treatment  a cure  may  take  j)lace,  provided  the  diseiise  is 
early  recognized.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  bones  may  become  abnormally 
dense  from  an  excessive  deposition  of  lime  salts. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  osteomalacia  consists  in  x>ntting  the 
patient  under  the  best  jjossible  hygienic  surroundings ; in  the  especial 
giving  of  foods,  such  as  whole  wheat  flour,  which  contain  the  natural 
l)hosphates  ; and  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  of  iron  or  cod-liver  oil, 
of  the  calcium  phosphates,  and  of  phosphorus  itself.  Warm  baths  some- 
times afford  much  relief.  N umerous  cases  of  arrest  and  cure  of  the  dis- 
e<kse  have  followed  ovariotomy  and  Porro’s  operation.  Married  women 
suflering  from  the  disease  should  always  be  warned  against  the  danger  of 
I)reguancy. 

OBESITY. 

A tendency  to  excessive  coiqiulence  occurs  in  certain  races  of  men,  ;is 
the  Jews,  and  is  also  a characteristic  of  certain  families.  Probably  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  three  causes  : 
first,  over-eating ; second,  under-exercising ; third,  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  In  judging  of  the  individual  case  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered not  only  that  corpulence  may  exist  without  being  excessive  and 
without  requiring  rigid  treatment,  but  that  what  is  excessive  in  one  indi- 
vidual may  not  be  so  in  another  ; and  even  in  the  same  individual  the 
amount  of  allowal)le  cor])ulence  varies  at  different  ages.  In  the  young 
any  su])erfluity  of  fat,  unless  in  a i:)erson  of  pronouncedly  corpulent  in- 
heritance, is  usually  the  result  of  over-eating  and  ])hysical  indolence  and 
must  be  looked  u])on  as  pathological.  In  the  middle-aged  a moderate 
amount  of  fat  is  iihysiological,  and  to  be  rather  encouraged  than  dis- 
couraged. Again,  women  normally  carry  more  adipose  tissue  than  do 
men.  Wlienever  the  weight  becomes  so  burdensome  as  to  interfere  with 
walking,  or  to  cause  ]>uffiness  or  shortness  of  breath  in  going  up-stairs 
or  ascending  heights,  treatment  should  be  instituted.  The  syni]floms  of 
cardiac  disturbance  and  shortness  of  breath  due  siiu])ly  to  excessive  fat 
in  the  systcmi  and  about  the  heart  may  be  so  severe  as  to  simulate  organic 
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disease  ; and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  of  these  cases  there 
is  an  actual  deposit  of  fat  between  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  heart- wall 
which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  viscus. 

Excessive  corpulence  is  to  be  combated  by  exercise  and  regulation 
of  the  diet,  and  sometimes  by  medication.  In  the  use  of  exercise  it  is  es- 
sential to  remember  that  the  corinilent  person  is  usually  feeble  and  often 
has  a softened  heart  and  arteries.  The  amount  of  exercise,  therefore,  must 
be  graded  to  the  individual,  whilst  the  form  of  it  is  almost  always  domi- 
nated by  surrounding  circumstances.  The  essentials  are,  first,  that  tlie 
exercise  should  involve  most  or  all  of  the  muscular  system  ; second,  that 
it  should  be  sufficiently  severe,  if  not  at  first,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pro- 
duce free  perspiration  ; third,  that  it  should  never  be  enough  to  produce 
an  exhaustion  which  will  show  itself  in  sleeplessness  or  in  markedly  in- 
creased debility  the  day  following  ; fourth,  that  it  should  be  steadily  per- 
sisted in  day  after  day,  and  gradually  increased  as  hist  as  the  patient’s 
strength  will  allow.  In  all  severe  cases,  when  practicable,  the  exercise 
should  be  followed  by  a bath,  a thorough  rubbing  down,  and  rest  in  bed. 
Outdoor  exercise  is  preferable  to  in-door  ; exercise  that  gives  variety  and 
pleasure  to  the  patient  is  much  superior  to  exercise  which  is  irksome. 
A careful,  cautious  trainer,  if  prevented  from  overdoing  by  rigid  medical 
supervision,  will  often  aid  greatly. 

In  regulating  the  diet  in  a case  of  obesity  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  fat  contained  in  the  food  may  be  directly  dejiosited  in  the  body, 
but  that  albuminoid  foods  in  their  decomposition  and  destruction  in  the 
body  certainly  yield  fat,  although  it  is  practically  demonstrated  that 
they  do  not  increase  corpulence  as  much  as  do  the  carbo-hydrates.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  those  systems  of  dieting  which  consist  simply  in 
the  withdrawal  of  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  and  their  substitution  by 
albuminous  nitrogenous  foods  are  not  completely  satisfoctory,  and  that 
usually  it  is  essential  for  the  physician  to  regulate  the  quantity  as  well 
as  the  qualitj'  of  the  food. 

The  severity  of  the  diet  should  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the 
condition  to  be  combated.  In  mild  corpulence  withdrawal  of  all  alcohol 
and  avoidance  of  excess  of  eating,  with  increased  exercise,  may  suffice. 

Bantingism,  or  the  method  of  treatment  of  corpulence  which  consists 
especially  in  putting  the  patient  upon  an  almost  entirely  meat  diet,  as 
advocated  by  Harvey,  encounters  in  ]U’actice  several  difficulties.  There 
is  always  the  danger  of  an  excessive  strain  upon  the  kidneys  in  the  elim- 
ination of  nitrogenous  ediicts  through  an  over-almndant  supply  of  meat. 
This,  however,  is  usually  to  be  averted  by  rather  decreasing  the  hydro- 
carbons in  the  food  than  increasing  the  nitrogenous  elements.  The  physi- 
cian should  examine  the  urine  of  the  imtient  once  every  ten  days,  so  that 
the  diet  may  be  altered  if  albumin  be  found.  In  order  not  to  be  mis- 
led. the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  violent  exercise 
may  of  itself  produce  albuminuria. 
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More  valid  objections  to  Bantiiigism  are  found  in  the  chilliness,  the 
weakness,  and  the  ever-increasing  repugnance  to  meats  produced  by  a 
too  rigid  restriction  to  albuminous  footLs.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  severe 
dyspc()ti(;  and  especially  gouty  arthritic  symptoms  are  produced  by  a 
rigid  flesh  diet.  To  meet  these  objections  Professor  Ebstein  modified 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Harvey  by  adding  fatty  food,  and  allowed  the  following 
dietarv  : 

Breakfiist. — Tea  without  sugar  or  milk  ; one  and  a half  ounces  of 
white  bread,  with  plenty  of  butter. 

Lunch. — Fatty  soup  made  from  a marrow-bone  ; four  to  seven  ounces 
of  flesh  containing  much  fat ; some  vegetables ; stewed  fruit  without 
sugar  ; two  or  three  glasses  of  Avine.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  one  cup 
of  tea  Avithout  milk  or  sugar. 

Piveniug. — One  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar ; one  ounce  each 
of  bread  and  butter ; one  egg,  or  a piece  of  fat  ham,  or  fat  roast  meat, 
or  cheese  ; fresh  fruit.  No  alcohol. 

The  folloAving  dietaiy  is  a modification  of  that  of  HarA^ey  Avhich  we 
think  may  ordinarily  be  followed  : 

Breakfast. — Grape-fruit  or  orange;  four  ounces  of  lean  meat  or  five 
ounces  of  fish  ; four  ounces  of  bread  ; tea  or  coffee. 

Lunch. — TA\m  ounces  of  lean  meat,  oysters,  or  fish  ; three  ounces  of 
brown  bread  ; raw  fruit  pro  re  nata,  except  grapes  and  bananas. 

Dinner. — Half  a pint  of  soup;  tAvo  ounces  of  fish  ; three  ounces  of 
lean  meat ; two  ounces  of  gluten  bread  ; six  ounces  of  green  A’egetables. 

In  some  cases  of  corpulence  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  the  diet  as 
strictly  as  that  given,  only  to  cut  off  potatoes  and  sugar  and  reduce,  the 
amount  of  white  bread.  In  all  cases  the  weight  should  be  taken  from 
week  to  Aveek,  and  care  be  exercised  that  the  loss  is  not  too  rapid. 
Wlien  the  re]mgnance  for  meat  becomes  pronounced  it  is  A^ery  often  Avell 
to  intermit  the  rigidity  of  the  diet.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  Avater 
to  l)e  u.sed  is  a very  difficult  one  to  anSAA'er.  So  far  as  our  ]U'esent  physi- 
ological knoAvledge  reaches,  there  appears  to  be  no  scientific  reason  for 
reducing  the  ingestion  of  liquid,  but  from  time  immemorial  trainers 
haA'e  insisted  upon  abstinence  ffom  drinking.  There  is  no  reason  A\*hy 
alcohol  should  be  alloAved  ; but,  if  the  jiatient  insist  on  it  in  some  form, 
thin  sour  Avines  are  the  best. 

A mistake  AAdiich  we  liaA^e  very  frequently  seen  made  is  the  OA^er- 
doing  of  the  thinning  process  : then'  are  many  jiersons  who  are  not  in 
good  health  unless  they  cari'y  Avith  them  more  fat  than  is  needed  for 
{esthetic  purposes  or  than  Avould  seem  to  be  useful  for  comfortable  liA’ing. 

In  making  a modified  diet  list  for  a case  of  obesity,  lean  meat,  in- 
cluding game,  chicken,  fish,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  young  green  A'ege- 
tables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  {is]iaragus, 
salads,  celery,  and  tomatoes,  gluten  bread,  and  almonds,  may  be  freely 
alloAATd.  Articles  which  should  be  used  in  A^ery  small  quantities  or  alto- 
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getlier  forbidden  are  butter,  cream,  fats,  sauces,  tame  geese  aud  ducks, 
eels,  salmon,  pastries  aud  all  kinds  of  confectionery,  and  potatoes.  The 
foods  to  be  taken  in  small  quantities  are  bread,  buckwheat  cakes,  milk, 
aud  eggs. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  known  drugs  have  the  power  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  excei>t  by  i)urging,  interfering  with  di- 
gestion, or  producing  in  some  way  a diseased  condition.  There  are, 
however,  many  corpulent  persons  who  are  habitually  ameinic.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  use  of  iron  in  moderate  quantities  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. As  a restricted  diet  has  a great  tendency  to  produce  constipation, 
it  is  essential  that  laxatives  be  employed  when  needed.  In  Germany  cer- 
tain springs,  especially  Marienbad  and  Carlsbad,  have  a great  reputation 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity.  We  believe  that  the  results  obtained  are 
largely  due  to  the  diet  and  exercise  enforced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
free  purging  which  these  waters  produce  brings  about  a normal  condition 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  prevents  the  absorption  of  food  by  hurrying 
it  out  of  the  intestines,  and  probably  aids  in  the  reduction  of  corpulence. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  excess  of  alkali  may  aid  in  removing  the  fat. 
The  spring  treatment  may  be  imitated  with  success  by  giving  a mixture 
of  salines  and  alkalies,  or  of  salines  with  iron  in  anaemic  subjects.  (See 
formulae  2 aud  3.) 

Thyroid  extract  is  stated  to  have  done  good  in  certain  cases  of  ex- 
cessive obesity  ; and  when  the  fat-making  tendency  of  the  body  amounts 
to  a disease,  so  that  the  condition  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
normal  methods  of  restricting  fat-production  in  the  body,  the  extract 
should  be  tried  as  in  myxoedema.  (See  Myxoedema. ) 

ACUTE  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM.  RHEUMATIC  POLYARTHRITIS. 

RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Definition.— All  acute  febrile  disease,  believed  by  many  authorities 
to  be  of  infectious  origin,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  various  joints 
in  succession,  profuse  sweating,  and  a tendency  to  endocardial  inflam- 
mation. 

Etiology. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a disease  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  especially  in  regions  where  there  is  considerable 
moisture.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  colder  months,  least  often 
during  midsummer.  Both  sexes  are  alike  affected,  especially  during 
early  adult  life,  and  it  is  rare  in  infancy  and  old  age.  It  jirevails  in  cer- 
tain families,  and  some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  a gouty  inheri- 
tance strongly  predisposes  the  young  to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism, 
while  later  in  life  muscular  rheumatism,  and  still  later  unmistakable 
gout,  become  manifest.  According  to  others,  gout  and  acute  rheuma- 
tism rarely  occur  in  the  same  person,  and  members  of  gonty  families  are 
not  especially  prone  to  acute  rheumatism,  nor  are  families  slmwing  a 
strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  rheumatism  particularly  liable  to  the 
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luanifestations  of  gout.  The  endocarditis  of  rheumatic  fever  is  acute  and 
usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  bacteria,  while  that  of  gout  is 
chronic,  without  bacteria  and  with  degenerative  aortic  changes.  Eheu- 
matic  fever  is  especially  found  among  persons  whose  occupation  exposes 
them  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  when  profuse  per- 
spiration is  (iuickly  checked  by  cold  draughts  of  air.  Local  conditions 
are  important,  since  numerous  cases  occur  in  limited  localities,  and  Dal- 
ton has  observed  an  apparent  etiological  importance  in  leaky  drains.  A 
certain  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  and  lesions  to  those  found  in  gout 
has  suggested  that  obscure  moditications  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue 
may  result  in  a toxaemia,  oftenest  attributed  to  an  excess  of  uric  or  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  tluids  of  the  body,  but  thus  far  no  such  excess  has  been 
found.  Eichardson  afhrjiis  that  he  has  i)roduced  rheumatism  by  the 
administration  of  lactic  acid.  This  theory  and  his  observations  lack 
efficient  confirmation. 

The  theory  of  tlie  infectious  origin  of  rheumatism  is  the  most  popular 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  b^ised  upon  the  resemblance  and  similarity  of 
distribution  of  many  of  the  lesions  to  those  found  in  septiciemia  and 
pyaemia,  the  frecpiency  of  relax)ses,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
arthritis  in  such  infectious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and  dysentery  ; ad- 
ditional suj)port  is  derived  from  the  occurrence  of  apparent  epidemics  at 
certain  seasons  in  limited  localities,  especially  in  households,  and  the 
discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  fluids  from  the  joints  and  from  the  inflamed 
endocardium  and  pericardium.  Sahli  has  recently  found  throughout  the 
body  a coccus  morphologically  identical  with  the  staphylococcus  citreu.s, 
and  Singer  finds  a variety  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  from  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism. 

According  to  this  view,  the  joints,  like  the  spleen,  lymx^h-glands,  and 
bone-marrow,  represent  a structure  es^iecially  suscex^tible  to  the  action 
of  bacteria  or  their  toxins.  A sux^purative  inflammation  of  the  joints 
readily  occurs  in  x>y®mia  and  xmerxieral  fever,  and  the  introduction  of 
Xiyogenic  cocci  into  an  injured  joint  is  followed  by  sux^XHiration,  and 
in  the  inflamed  joints  in  gonorrhoea  cultures  of  the  gonococcus 

have  been  found.  It  is  thus  x^hiusible  that  a rheumatic  arthritis  may 
rexiresent  a mild  variety  of  xiymmia  or  sex)ticremia,  the  milder  character 
of  the  lesions  perhaxis  resulting  from  the  action  of  an  enfeebled  bacterium 
or  attenuated  toxins.  The  observation  made  by  Sahli  suggests  that  the 
various  local  lesions  of  acute  rheumatism  may  result  from  a multixile 
localization  of  bacteria.  No  sxiecific  bacterium  has  been  found,  but  it  is 
possible  that  various  bacteria  may  be  concerned,  and  that  other  factors 
may  be  necessary. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  consist  essentially  in  a 
sero-fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  joint  and  the  neighboring  tissues. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  swollen,  injectet^^  hemorrhagic,  and  the  syno- 
vial fluid  is  increased  in  quantity,  oxiaque  yellow,  flocculent,  and  contains 
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red  and  white  blood-corpnscles.  The  exudation  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
opaque  from  the  presence  of  leukocytes  to  be  regarded  as  x^^rnleut, 
although  true  pus  rarely  exists.  An  oi)aque-yellow  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  near  the  joint,  including  the  bursae,  tendon-sheaths,  and  connec- 
tive tissue,  is  frequent,  and  hemorrhage  may  occur.  Abscesses  in  tliese 
tissues  are  rare,  and  disease  of  the  bone  and  cartilage  is  infrequent,  if 
the  occasional  termination  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  excluded. 

Symptoms. — According  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  symi)toms 
a distinction  is  made  between  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  articular 
rheumatism,  although  the  last,  in  most  cases  at  letist,  is  probably  a dif- 
ferent disease  in  etiology,  synix)toms,  and  results,  and  will  therefore 
receive  independent  consideration.  Acute  articular  rlieumatism  is  of 
rapid  onset,  sometimes  appearing  within  a day  or  two  after  the  sudden 
exposure  of  a heated  person  to  cold.  The  patient  comx>lains  of  chilly 
sensations,  which  are  soon  followed  by  a fever  with  morning  remis.sions 
and  evening  exacerbations,  the  extreme  elevation  rarely  being  above 
104°  F.  Tonsillitis  is  at  times  present,  and  may  precede  or  accompany 
the  arthritis.  The  joints  now  become  red,  swollen,  and  i)ainful.  Sym- 
metrical joints  are  usually  affected,  and  recurrences  are  frequent.  At 
first  the  articulations  of  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  inflanied,  then 
those  of  the  ui^per,  more  rarely  the  hip,  jaw,  vertebrm,  and  i)elvic  sym- 
I)hyses.  The  swelling  of  the  joint  is  largely  due  to  the  exudation  into 
the  synovial  cavity,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  fluctuation,  but  it  is 
partly  dependent  ux3on  oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  i)aiii  is 
often  severe,  and  may  become  intense  on  motion  of  the  joint ; it  is  usually 
worse  at  the  outset  of  the  inflammation  and  diminishes  as  the  exudation 
increases.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  joint  or  may  extend  along  the  course 
of  the  neighboring  tendons  or  nerves.  One  or  many  joints  may  be  in- 
flamed, the  inflammatory  process  tending  to  move  from  joint  to  joint 
without  following  any  definite  order,  diminishing  in  the  one  as  it  in- 
creases in  the  other.  In  the  milder  cases  the  affected  joint  is  freed  from 
the  inflammatory  disturbances  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  In  the  severer 
crises  the  arthritis  may  persist  for  several  days.  Profuse  sweating  accom- 
panies the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  increasing  as  new  joints  are  at- 
tacked, and  the  perspiration  has  a sour  odor  and  an  acid  reaction,, but 
does  not  contain  lactic  acid.  Headache,  loss  of  ai^xietite,  and  nausea 
accompany  the  fever.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  its  tension  diminished. 
The  respiration  is  somewhat  accelerated.  The  range  of  temperature  at 
first  shows  but  little  daily  variation,  but  exacerbations  take  place  as  new 
joints  are  attacked,  and  remissions  of  temj)erarure  occur  as  the  inflam- 
mation subsides.  A continued  high  elevation  of  temxierature  remains  for 
some  time  after  the  swelling  of  the  joints  subsides.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  its  specific  gravity  102.5  to  1030,  and  there  are  abundant  uric 
acid  and  urates.  Uric  acid  may  be  absolutely  increased  or  diminished  ; 
urea  is  often  diminished.  A trace  of  albumin  may  be  present.  As  the 
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fever  subsides,  the  urine  becomes  abimdunt  aud  pale,  and  peptone  is  said 
to  be  present  as  tlie  intlaiiiniatioii  of  the  joints  lessens. 

Austin  Flint  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism may  be  but  little  affected  by  treatment.  In  uncomi)licated  cases  the 
disease  lasts  from  one  to  six  weeks,  and  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  at 
least  four  weeks  of  illness  may  be  expected.  In  severe  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  com})lications  exist,  despite  all  treatment  a period  of 
several  months  may  elapse  liefore  the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  term 
subacute  rheumatism  is  applied  to  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  of  a mild  type. 
Fewer  joints  are  affected,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  are  less  extreme, 
the  tempeiuture  is  lower,  and  the  sweating  less,  but  the  course  is  often 
l)rotracted.  Complications  may  occur,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  espe- 
cially in  the  febrile  rheumatism  of  children,  that  the  comxdications  may 
be  more  serious  than  the  arthritis,  although  the  range  of  temi)erature  may 
follow  a subacute  course. 

Ajiiong  the  most  frequent  and  inqiortant  of  the  comxilications  of  rheu- 
matic fever  is  endocarditis,  which  takes  ])lace  in  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  cases,  whether  mild  or  severe,  especially  in  the  young.  In  a certain 
number  of  cases  xiericarditis  is  present,  with  or  without  endocarditis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  myocardium  may  also  occur.  These  cardiac  compli- 
cations may  intervene  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but 
are  more  likely  to  be  made  manifest  during  the  second  week.  Localization 
of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  in  the  heart  may  be  indicated  by  i)ain, 
lialpitation,  an  irregular  jmlse,  rapid  breathing,  a sense  of  opiu*ession 
referred  to  the  heart,  and  a rise  of  the  tem])erature,  although  these  synqi- 
toms  are  no  necessary  evidence  of  affection  of  the  heart.  The  presence 
of  a iiericardial  rub  or  an  endocardial  murmur  may  be  the  only  symx)tom, 
and  time  is  often  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  murmur  in 
virtue  of  the  relative  frequency  of  hfeinic  murmurs  in  acute  rheumatism. 
The  mitral  valve  is  oftenest  diseased,  either  alone  or  with  simultaneous 
affectiou  of  the  aortic  valve.  Rheumatic  inflammation  limited  to  the 
latter  is  rare.  The  pericardial  exudation  is  both  serous  and  fibrinous, 
aud  its  extent  is  to  be  determined  by  the  j^hysical  examination  of  the 
heart.  (See  Pericarditis,  Section  III.)  The  exudation  may  be  rapidly 
absorbed  or  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Delayed  abscnqftiou  of  the  exudation  is  likely  to  result  in  permanent 
adhesions. 

Pleurisy,  more  rarely  pueumonia,  may  occur  during  the  progress  of 
acute  rheumatism.  The  foi’iner  ])revails  on  the  left  side,  and  is  frequently 
.associated  with  pericarditis.  It  is  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  i^neu- 
monia  is  the  result  of  au  independent  infection.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  tonsillitis  at  the  outset  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  con- 
sideiM'd  by  some  as  evidence  of  the  infectious  origin  of  the  latter.  Iritis, 
ne])hritis,  and  cystitis  are  rare  complications. 

Cerebral  complications  are  sometimes  so  conspicuous  .as  to  give  rise  to 
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the  term  cerebral  rheumatism.  Eestlessuess,  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
coma  may  rapidly  develop  with  subsidence  of  the  joint-inflammation, 
usually  during  the  second  week,  and  be  associated  with  hyperpyrexia 
and  rapid  pulse,  the  temperature  even  exceeding  110°  F.  The  hyper- 
pyrexia may  prove  the  cause  of  death  and  no  abnormal  appearances  be 
found  in  the  brain.  Various  mental  disturbances  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever,  in  mild  or  severe  cases,  at  the  outset  or  during 
convalescence.  The  patient  may  be  delirious,  even  maniacal,  with  sui- 
cidal intentions,  or  suffer  from  melancholia.  Hemiplegia  from  cerebral 
embolism  is  a rare  complication.  Chorea,  especially  in  children,  some- 
times occurs  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  sym^itoms.  Attacks  of 
chorea  may  alternate  with  attacks  of  rheumatism,  and  many  cases  of 
chorea  occur  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  rheumatism.  A rheu- 
matic neuritis  of  nerves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  joint  may  develop, 
and  pain,  numbness,  or  prickling  follow.  The  muscular  atrophy  which 
sometimes  follows  a rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  occasionally 
attributable  to  the  associated  neuritis. 

A variety  of  cutaneous  eruptions  may  arise.  Most  frequent  are 
sudamina  during  the  stage  of  excessive  sweating,  but  urticaria,  erj’thema, 
pemphigus,  and  purpuric  spots  have  been  seen.  The  purpuric  spots  in 
rheumatic  fever  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  rheumatic  symp- 
toms in  purpura,  the  further  consideration  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Purpnra.  That  the  disease  is  rather  rheumatic  than  pur- 
puric is  to  be  inferred  from  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  articular 
inflammatiou  and  the  relief  derived  from  antirheumatic  treatment.  At- 
tention has  been  called,  particularly  of  late  years  and  most  recently  by 
Futcher,  to  the  presence  of  subcutaneous  nodules,  first  especiallj^  described . 
by  Jaccoud  as  occurring  in  infants  and  young  children,  and  regarded  by 
some  as  pathognomonic  of  this  disease.  They  appear  during  the  progress, 
or  more  frequently  towards  the  end,  of  the  rheumatic  attack  as  sharply 
defined  nodules  of  the  size  of  peas.  They  are  few  or  many,  and  are 
situated  upon  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  especially  near  the  elbow  and 
knee,  and  upon  the  pericranium  and  periosteum.  They  may  rapidly 
develop,  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  or  remaining  for 
months.  They  are  to  be  found  in  mild  or  severe  cases,  and  may  appear 
in  the  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  usually  readily  recognized 
from  the  grouping  of  the  symptoms.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced, 
especially  among  children,  in  discriminating  between  acute  osteomyelitis 
and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  particularly  when  the  former  is  multiple 
or  ill  the  vicinity  of  the  large  joints.  The  intensity  of  tlie  pain,  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  bone,  and  the  typlioidal  symptoms  are  of 
especial  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  osteomyelitis.  Secondary  inflam- 
mations of  the  joints  occurring  in  the  various  infectious  diseases  are 
preceded  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  these  diseases.  lu  gouty 
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arthritis  the  small  joints,  especially  the  great  toe  joint,  are  usually  af- 
fected ; pain  and  redness  are  more  considerable  ; sweating  is  absent ; the 
fever  is  slight. 

Prognosis. — Acute  articular  rheumatism  generally  terminates  favor- 
ably, although  recurrences  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  are  frequent, 
and  chronic  articular  rheumatism  may  result.  Eecurrent  attacks  of 
acute  rlieumatism  may  be  as  severe  as  the  original  attack.  The  mortality 
is  estimated  at  three  per  cent.,  the  fatal  cases  being  usually  due  to  the 
comi)lications  enumerated. 

Treatment. — In  a(*ute  rheumatism  the  patient  should  be  dressed  in 
a dannel  night-dress  (which  should  be  so  made  that  it  can  be  frequently 
changed  without  exposure  to  the  patient),  and  should  sleep  between 
blankets  and  be  carefully  protected  from  draughts  of  air.  In  most  cjises 
the  diet  should  be  at  first  restricted  to  milk,  or  to  barley,  oatmeal,  or 
other  giaiels,  the  food  being  given  in  moderate  quantities  at  short  in- 
tervals. If  milk  cannot  be  borne,  broths,  rav*  eggs,  and  various  farina- 
ceous foods  may  be  substituted  or  given  in  connection  with  the  milk. 
Melliu’s  or  other  similar  food  is  often  of  service.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  diet  must  be  made  more  sustaining  ; but,  unless  the  symptoms 
assume  an  adynamic  type,  highly  nitrogenous  food  should  be  avoided 
until  convalescence  is  assured. 

The  affected  joints  may  be  wrapped  in  cotton,  or,  better,  in  wool  bat- 
ting, and  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  by  means  of  sand-bags  or 
closely  moulded  well-fitting  splints,  but  the  bandages  should  never  be 
tightly  drawn. 

Various  local  applications  to  the  joints  have  been  employed  by  prac- 
titioners for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  in  our  experience  they  have  rarely 
seemed  to  be  effective.  The  injection  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into  a joint  from  one  to  three  times 
a day  has  been  strongly  recommended  ; we  have  had  no  experience  with 
it.  Simple  warm  water,  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (1 
to  10),  diluted  tinctiu'e  of  aconite,  laudanum,  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monium chloride.  Fuller’s  lotion  (sodium  carbonate,  six  drachms ; tinc- 
tura  opii,  one  ounce ; glycerin,  two  ounces ; water,  nine  ounces),  are 
among  the  most  used  local  applications.  In  Germany  the  ice-bag  or 
compresses  of  cold  w'ater  are  much  employed.  Blisters  a]iplied  either 
above  or  below  the  joint  sometimes  allay  pain  and  seem  to  do  good  ; they 
are,  however,  especially  useful  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  inflammation  lingers  after  the  rheumatic  tendency  lias  been 
largely  overcome.  Under  such  circ'Timstances  their  repeated  application 
to  the  joint  itself  may  be  essential  to  a favorable  result. 

There  are  two  more  or  less  specific  treatments  of  acute  rheumatism. 
The  older  of  these  is  the  treatment  by  alkaline  potassium  salts.  In 
carrying  out  the  alkaline  treatment,  one  ounce  of  the  potassium  salt  dis- 
solved in  at  least  one  pint  of  water  is  to  be  given  during  the  twenty-four 
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hours  in  divided  doses.  As  the  potassium  citrate  is  converted  in  tlie 
system  into  potassium  carbonate,  and  as  it  is  mucli  less  disagreeable  to 
the  palate  and  irritating  to  the  stomach  than  are  the  carbonates,  it 
should  always  be  preferred.  Potassium  nitrate  is  very  irritant  and  very 
inefdcient.  The  citrate  may  be  given  in  a strong  lemonade,  the  lemon 
juice  concealing  its  taste  and  assisting  its  action ; or,  more  agreeably, 
one  drachm  of  the  citrate  in  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  may  be  put 
into  a tumbler  for  each  dose,  and  diluted  at  the  time  of  taking  with  car- 
bonic acid  water  from  a siphon.  It  is  usually  necessary  after  from  three 
to  seven  days  to  lessen  the  dose  of  the  iiotassium  salt,  on  account  of  its 
depressing  influence. 

The  salicylic  acid  treatment  is,  however,  much  more  effective  than 
the  alkaline  method.  The  acid  itself,  sodium  salicylate,  ammonium  sali- 
cylate, or  oil  of  wintergreen  may  be  employed.  Tlie  acid  given  in  cap- 
sules is  the  least  disagreeable  of  the  preparations,  but  is  so  apt  to  irritate 
the  stomach  that  it  can  rarely  be  used  with  advantage.  Sodium  salicylate 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  is  more  depressing,  and  more  apt  to  nau- 
seate, than  is  ammonium  salicylate  ; the  latter  salt  is  therefore  the  prep- 
aration which  should  be  ordinarily  exhibited.  Oil  of  gaultheria  contains 
methyl  salicylate  in  such  proportion  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
parts  of  the  oil  represent  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  parts  of  the  acid. 
It  affords  an  excellent  method  of  giving  the  salicylate,  but  has  seemed  to 
us  uxion  the  whole  more  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  than  the  ammonium 
salt,  whilst  its  decided  flavor  makes  it  agreeable  to  some  and  extremely 
disagreeable  to  other  patients.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  combined  with 
ammonium  salicylate,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  by  giving  the  latter  salt  alone,  in  milk  or  in  carbonic 
acid  water.  Twenty  grains  may  be  administered  from  three  to  six  times  a 
day.  Decided  cinchonism  should  be  produced,  but  its  appearance  should 
be  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  dose.  Delirium  and  a peculiar  dis- 
turbance of  the  respiratory  function,  in  which  the  movements  become 
very  rajiid  and  deep,  are  spoken  of  as  sometimes  caused  by  the  acid,  but 
we  have  never  seen  them. 

Marked  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  usually  follows  salicylic  acid  tin- 
nitus, but  return  of  the  synijitoms,  or,  in  other  words,  distinct  relapses, 
are  very  common.  Various  oxiinions  are  held  by  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  xiower  of  small  doses  of  salicylic  acid  in  xireventing  these  relaxises ; 
our  own  oxiinion  is  that  it  is  better  not  to’ continue  the  drug  in  small 
doses,  but  after  a decided  result  has  been  obtained  to  x^it  the  x^atient 
upon  alkalies,  giving  overwhelming  doses  of  the  salicylates  whenever 
symxitoms  of  relaxise  occur.  We  have  vseen  axix^arently  excellent  results 
from  the  continuous  local  apxflication  of  the  salicylates,  esxiecially  of  oil 
of  gaultheria,  to  the  inflamed  joints.  It  is  xu’obable  that  under  these 
circumstances  sufficient  absoi’xition  takes  xilace  to  sxiecifically  affect  the 
part.  Salol,  which  has  been  commended,  must,  in  order  to  be  effective. 
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be  broken  up  by  the  intestiuiil  alkaline  juices,  and  is  therefore  uncertain 
in  its  action.  Moreover,  it  contains  about  thirty-six  iier  cent,  of  carbolic 
acid,  so  that  if  enough  is  given  to  jiroduce  a full  salicylic  inlluence  there 
is  danger  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  It  is  therefore  unfit  for  use  in  acute 
rheuinatism,  Saliciu  is  a very  feeble  preparation,  probably  dependent 
for  any  infiuence  upon  its  conversion  into  salicylic  acid  in  the  system, 
and  is  evidently  to  be  condemned. 

Antipyrin  (ten  grains)  ami  antifebrin  (five  grains),  two  or  three  times 
a day,  are  alleged  by  various  practitioners  to  have  a specific  influence  like 
that  of  salicylic  acid,  and  probably  whatever  power  they  may  have  is 
shared  by  })heiiacetin.  These  drugs  are,  however,  much  less  efficacious 
than  the  salicylate,  and  are  certainly  fully  as  depressing.  In  obstinate 
cases,  however,  they  may  be  tried. 

Potassium  iodide  is  sometimes  used,  but  has  seemed  to  us  of  very 
little  value.  Colchicum  has  been  effective  only  when  given  in  such  large 
doses  as  to  produce  purgation.  Quinine  has  no  specific  action,  but  is 
often  of  service  when  free  sweating  and  evidences  of  weakness  are  mani- 
fested in  persons  who  have  been  reduced  by  alkaline  or  salicylate  treat- 
ment. 

Violent  cerebral  symptoms  are  said  sometimes  to  be  present  in  rheu- 
matism without  high  temperature,  as  the  result  of  brain  congestion.  In 
all  cases  which  we  have  seen,  however,  the  nervous  syinjitoms  have 
depended  solely  upon  the  high  bodily  temperature,  and  have  subsided  at 
once  upon  the  immersion  of  the  patient  in  a cold  bath  and  the  subse- 
quent reduction  of  temperature.  Whenever  the  temperature  is  108°  F, 
or  above  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  fear  in  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 
The  subsidence  of  the  nervous  symptoms  under  the  use  of  external  cold 
has  been  in  our  experience  followed  by  the  immediate  return  of  the  joint- 
inflammations,  which  had  previously  disappeared. 

GONORRHCEAL  RHEUMATISM. 

A title  applied  to  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  and  lesions  resembling 
those  occurring  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  due  to  gonorrhceal 
infection.  The  proliability  of  various  bacteria  being  concerned  in  the 
etiology  of  many  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  Inis  already  been 
mentioned,  and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  rheumatoid  symptoms 
in  various  infectious  diseases  has  been  stated.  Especial  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  from  infection  by  gono- 
cocci, from  the  close  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  symptoms 
occurring  in  rheumatic  fever. 

Etioi.ogy. — That  gonococci  are  the  cause  of  the  rheumatoid  lesions 
is  suggested  by  the  repeated  recognition  of  their  jiresence  in  the  fluid 
from  inflamed  joints,  as  shown  by  Petrone  and  Kammerer,  and  in  the 
pus  from  tendon-sheaths,  and  by  their  presence  in  the  diseased  valves  in 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  (Leyden),  and  their  discovery  by  Council- 
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man  in  myocardial  abscesses.  Osier  records  that  gonococci  were  culti- 
vated from  the  blood  of  a patient  with  malignant  endocarditis,  and  others 
have  reported  the  presence  of  gonococci  in  the  blood.  Although  the 
gonococcus  alone  may  produce  the  lesions  found  in  certain  cases,  other 
bacteria  may  also  be  concerned,  and  it  is  maintained  by  some  that  gonor- 
rhceal  rheumatism  represents  the  accidental  concurrence  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism  and  gonorrhoea.  Men  are  oftener  affecteol  than  women,  and 
urethral  or  vaginal  gonorrhoea  is  the  usual  means  of  infection.  Gonor- 
rhoeal ophthalmia  and  vulvo- vaginal  catarrh  in  infants  and  children  may 
also  be  followed  by  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  It  is  stated  to  occur  in  two 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  adults,  and  may  arise  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disesise,  although  more  frequently  some  weeks  after  the 
infection,  and  it  may  appear  in  gleet. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  closely  resemble  those  found  in 
rheumatic  polyarthritis.  The  fluid,  although  thin,  contains  more  pus- 
corpuscles,  and  the  adjoining  bursae  and  ten  don -sheaths  may  become 
inflamed.  The  large  joints  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected,  the 
knee-joint  being  diseased  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  One 
or  many  joints  may  be  inflamed. 

Endocarditis  sometimes  results,  and  may  present  the  characteristics 
of  a malignant  endocarditis.  Gonococci  alone  are  to  be  found  in  the 
diseased  valves,  or  other  bacteria  may  be  present.  The  aortic  valves  are 
said  to  be  more  often  diseased  than  the  mitral. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  symptoms 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  those  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  with 
the  exception  that  in  the  latter  they  are  less  severe  and  more  obstinate. 
This  relation  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  joints  are  usually 
simultaneously  affected.  The  disease  may  be  indicated  by  fleeting  pains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints  without  fever,  or  by  moderate  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  pain  of  one  or  more  joints,  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 
In  other  cases  sudden  inflammation  of  the  joint  occurs  with  severe  jiain 
and  marked  swelling,  especially  in  the  knee-joint,  but  with  moderate 
fever.  The  symptoms  usually  extend  over  a period  of  weeks  or  months, 
with  exacerbations  and  remissions  and  possible  complications,  as  endo- 
carditis, pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  enteritis.  The  local  inflammations 
ordinarily  terminate  in  resolution,  but  when  suppuration  takes  place 
adhesions  may  occur,  with  permanent  deformity.  The  prognosis  is  gen- 
erally favorable,  even  when  endocarditis  is  associated.  If  the  pyrnmic 
symptoms  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  arise,  the  prognosis  becomes  grave. 

Diagnosis. — A gonorrhoeal  cause  may  be  assumed  for  the  rheumatic 
symptoms  provided  a recent  infection  has  occurred.  In  obscure  cases  of 
gleet  a gonococcal  cause  for  the  rheumatic  symptoms  may  be  overlooked. 
In  general,  fewer  joints  are  affected  in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  the  fever 
and  pain  are  less  extreme,  the  swelling  persists  longer,  and  antirheumatic 
treatment  is  of  but  little  avail. 
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Treatment.— Tlie  treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. We  have  never  found  the  salicylates,  colchicum,  the  iodides, 
or  the  mercurials  to  exert  a distinct  inliueiice  for  good.  In  the  acute 
cases,  rest,  fixation  of  the  joints  by  splints,  and  blisters  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  thermo-cautery  over  the  joints  constitute  the  major  part  of 
the  treatment. 

In  chronic  cases,  careful  attention  to  the  general  health,  the  best  pos- 
sible hygienic  surroundings,  the  administration  of  tonics  and  of  arsenic, 
and  the  use  of  massage  and  passive  movements,  comprise  about  all  that 
can  be  done  l)y  the  physician.  The  utmost  importance  should  always 
be  attached  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  genito-urinaiy  organs ; the 
obstinacy  of  the  disease  often  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a slight 
chronic  gleet.  The  surgical  treatment  of  the  inflamed  joints,  by  open- 
ing and  irrigation,  is  said  to  have  yielded  satisfactory  results. 

CHRONIC  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM.  CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC 

ARTHRITIS. 

Definition. — A disease  of  obscure  etiology  characterized  by  stiff  and 
painful  joints. 

Etiology. — Although  chronic  articular  rheumatism  may  result  from 
severe,  protracted,  or  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  it 
usually  x>resents  no  obvious  relation  to  the  latter  condition.  It  occurs 
chiefly  among  the  jioor,  especially  among  those  living  or  working  in  cold, 
danii^  jilaces.  It  is  most  frequent  in  adults  after  middle  life.  Men  are 
more  often  affected  than  are  women.  It  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

IMorbid  Anatomy. — The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  thickened,  and 
adhesions  are  formed  between  it  and  the  surrounding  structures.  The 
synovial  membrane  is  thickened,  vascularized,  spreads  over  the  cartilage, 
and  adhesions  form  between  the  opposed  surfaces.  The  articular  cartilage 
is  in  ])art  absorbed,  and  the  articulating  bones  may  become  anchylosed, 
even  consolidated,  as  is  seen  in  the  fusion  of  vertebrje. 

Symptoms. — Stiffness  and  pain  in  the  diseased  joint  are  the  conspicu- 
ous syitqfloms.  Swelling  is  usually  but  trifling.  The  stiffness  is  more 
marked  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  or  after  rest  during  the  day,  while 
pain  is  conqflained  of  on  motion,  or  becomes  persistent  towards  evening. 
Tlie  stiffness  and  i^ain  are  often  more  severe  in  wet  weather.  Acute  ex- 
acerbations of  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  may  occur,  associated  Avith 
slight  elevations  of  tem]>erature,  compelling  temx»orary  rest.  The  longer 
the  inflammation  xiersists  the  more  likely  are  the  joints  to  creak  on 
motion,  and  the  degree  of  motion  is  more  and  more  impaired.  The 
extremities  are  flexed  in  various  degrees,  the  rigidity  is  only  partially 
overcome  by  passive  motion,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  jiatient  is  l)ed- 
ridden  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  joints.  AtrojAiy  of  the  muscles 
follows,  and  the  sufferer  is  often  extremely  emaciated.  Several  joints, 
both  large  and  small,  are  usually  aflected,  and  conijAete  disapxiearance 
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of  the  symptoms  from  a diseased  joint  is  rare.  Complications  are  in- 
frequent. 

Diagnosis. — The  method  of  development  of  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  the  diagnosis 
to  be  made  in  most  instances.  Gouty  arthritis  is  easily  excluded  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  acute  attacks  in  the  great  toe  joint, 
and  the  usual  polyarticular  affection.  The  sometimes  difficult  differentia- 
tion from  rheumatoid  arthritis  will  be  considered  in  the  article  on  that 
subject. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  usually  lasts  throughout  life,  although  for  a 
long  time  the  symptoms  may  be  comparatively  slight.  Temporary  im- 
provement is  likely  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  exacerbations. 

Treatment. — Whenever  in  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  attainable,  the 
subject  should  live  in  a mild,  equable,  dry  climate,  such  as  is  found  in 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  dry  belt  which  runs  noithward  from  San 
Antonio  and  in  certain  parts  of  Southern  California  ; if  this  be  not  pos- 
sible, he  should  be  most  carefully  protected  from  damp,  from  changes 
of  temperature,  and  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The  gen- 
eral bodily  health  should  be  assiduously  maintained  by  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  the  abundant  use  of  nutritious, 
especially  of  fatty  and  farinaceous,  articles  of  food,  and,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, of  cod-liver  oil.  The  salicylates,  the  iodides,  and  the  various 
alkaline  carbonates  may  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  subdue  exacerba- 
tion, but  the  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  the  use  of  various  baths,  as  in 
chronic  gout. 

The  treatment  of  the  joints  by  massage,  and  by  the  application  of 
blisters,  of  ichthyol  ointment,  of  mixed  mercurial  and  belladonna  oint- 
ment (equal  parts),  of  oil  of  gaultheria,  of  weak  alkaline  solutions,  and 
of  other  local  remedies,  is  very  important.  In  our  experience  good  has 
chiefly  been  produced  by  massage  and  counter- irritation. 

arthritis  deformans,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic 

GOUT. 

Definition. — A chronic  progressive  inflammation  of  the  joints  char- 
acterized by  alterations  of  the  capsule,  cartilage,  and  bone. 

From  the  resemblance  which  the  symptoms  in  certain  cases  of  arthritis 
deformans  bear  to  those  of  chronic  articular  rheumatism,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  former  disease  in  rare  instances  follows  tlie  latter,  it  is  probable 
that  in  such  ca.ses  the  etiology  is  the  same.  Frequently  there  is  no  such 
sequence,  and  the  exciting  causes  are  usually  unknown.  From  the  fact 
that  severe  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  joint  and  spontaneous  dislo- 
cations follow  injury  and  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  in  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  the  disease  is  frequently  symmetrical  and  associated 
with  hyperesthesia,  paresthesia,  and  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
skin,  hair,  and  nails,  a neuropathic  origin  has  been  considered  probable. 
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The  disease  usually  begins  in  adult  life,  but  becomes  pronounced  after 
middle  life.  In  rare  instances  it  may  be  found  in  young  children.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  heredity,  hardship,  and  mental 
strain  are  of  etiological  importance.  The  disease  may  affect  one  or  more 
joints : the  monarticular  form  has  directly  followed  injury  to  the  joint. 
From  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  poor,  and  from  a certain  re- 
semblance in  its  synq)toms  to  those  occurring  in  gout,  it  has  been  called 
^‘poor  man’s  gout.” 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Few  or  many  joints  may  be  affected,  the  larger, 
as  the  knee,  hip,  shoulder,  and  elbow,  being  oftenest  diseased,  although 
those  of  the  liands  and  feet  not  infrequently  first  sutfer.  The  vei'tebral 
joints  sometimes  show  a marked  degree  of  alteration.  In  extreme  cases 
the  capsule  and  ligaments  become  thickened,  and  tlie  synovial  membrane 
forms  a seiles  of  fringes,  at  times  transformed  into  polypoid  excrescences, 
in  which  fibrous  and  fat-tissue  may  be  found,  and  which  when  detached 
form  free  bodies.  The  synovial  fluid  is  usually  diminished,  though 
sometimes  it  is  in  excess.  The  articular  cartilage  becomes  fibrillated 
and  softened,  and  cartilaginous  outgrowths  project  beyond  the  edge, 
forming  fungoid  excrescences,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  portions  of 
whicli  may  also  become  detached  and  form  free  bodies.  The  cartilage  is 
also  destroyed  in  places,  especially  in  those  exposed  to  the  greatest  fric- 
tion. The  surfiice  of  the  bone  is  laid  bare,  and  is  transformed  by  sclerosis 
into  an  ivory-like  material, — eburnation.  In  other  i)arts  absorjition  or 
new  formation  of  the  bone  takes  i)lace,  the  latter  perhaps  extending  into 
the  cartilaginous  excrescences,  and  extreme  deformity  of  the  joint  results. 
Absorption  of  the  bone  may  cause  a nearly  complete  disappearance  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  or  of  the  humerus,  and  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
vertebrfc  may  be  shortened.  The  vertebrie  may  be  thus  consolidated  by 
the  union  of  bony  excrescences  from  the  contiguous  surfaces.  Partial 
dislocations  are  trecjuent,  and  especially  at  the  hip  a lalse  joint  may  be 
formed  at  some  distance  from  the  acetabulum.  The  tendons  near  the 
alfected  joint  may  become  thickened  and  the  muscles  atrophied,  perhaps 
fibi’ous.  Lateral  bending  of  the  fingers  toAvards  the  ulnar  surface  of  the 
hand  frequently  occurs,  and  the  great  toe  may  be  inclined  tOAvards  the 
little  toe. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  develops  slowly,  beginning  in  a feAv 
joints,  but  extending  in  the  course  of  years  to  many,  with  variations  in 
the  severity  of  the  process.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  impaired  mo- 
bility of  the  affected  joint  or  joints,  especially  on  rising  or  after  prolonged 
rest.  The  incipient  stiffness  of  the  joint  is  relieved  by  exercise,  but  is 
increased  as  the  joints  become  painful.  The  pain  varies  in  degree,  or- 
dinarily being  Avell  borne,  although  sometimes  very  seA'ere.  Temporary 
exacerbations  of  the  inllammation  lasting  a feAv  days  often  occur,  during 
Avhich  there  may  be  slight  SAA'elling  and  tenderness  of  the  joints.  With 
the  progress  of  the  deformity  motion  becomes  more  impaired,  and  is  as- 
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sociated  with  creaking,  but  is  never  absolutely  restrained,  although  ex- 
treme dexion  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  forearm  may  occur.  The  extreme 
impairment  of  motion  occurs  in  the  vertebrie,  which  when  consolidated 
form  a rigid  spine.  There  is  no  elevation  of  temperature,  except  a slight 
rise  dui’ing  the  acute  exacerbations. 

Closely  allied  are  the  arthropathies  following  injury  to  the  nerves  and 
siiinal  cord  and  occurring  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  poliomyelitis.  Their 
course,  however,  is  rapid  and  usually  iiaiuless,  and,  although  associated 
with  growth  of  the  synovial  membrane,  is  characterized  by  extensive 
destruction  of  the  cartilage  and  absorption  of  the  bone. 

Another  affection  of  the  joints  closely  allied  in  its  results  to  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  is  the  malum  senile,  or,  from  its  frequent  localization,  morbus 
coxcv  senilis.  It  is  found  exclusively  in  old  people,  and  consists  in  fibrilla- 
tion, softening,  and  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  absorption  and  eburnation 
of  the  bone,  and  corresiiouding  deformity  of  the  joints.  Cartilaginous 
outgrowths  are  lacking,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  becomes  indurated. 
The  pain  is  moderate.  There  is  no  tenderness,  and  the  motion  of  the 
joint  is  usually  lessened,  although  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  creaking. 

Diagnosis. — The  symiitoms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.  During  the  earlier  xieriod  of 
its  development  it  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from  chronic  articular 
rheumatism.  In  the  progress  of  the  two  diseases  the  former  results  in 
more  extensive  deformity  of  the  joint,  but  without  comx)lete  obliteration 
of  its  functions.  Persistent  chronic  articular  rheumatism  tends  towards 
anchylosis  of  the  joint.  Eheumatoid  arthritis  generally  is  limited  to 
few  and  large  joints  ; chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  affects  many  and  sym- 
metrical joints. 

Prognosis. — Although  the  disease  may  come  to  a stand-still  in  its 
earlier  stages,  complete  recovery  does  not  occur.  As  a rule,  the  disease 
progresses,  extends  from  joint  to  joint,  and  x)ersists  throughout  the  life 
of  the  patient,  who  may  attain  an  old  age. 

Treatment. — In  arthritis  deformans,  whenever  it  is  jiossible,  the 
patient  should  live  in  a dry,  warm,  equable  climate ; when  this  is  not 
possible,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  proiier  clothing  to  iirotect  against 
damp  and  cold.  The  diet  should  be  abundant  and  nutritious.  Tonics 
and  other  drugs  may  be  used  to  meet  the  synix)toms  as  they  arise,  but 
the  only  remedies  which  seem  to  have  influence  uiion  the  disease  are 
iodine,  preferably  in  the  form  of  potassium  iodide,  and  arsenic,  which 
should  be  commenced  in  small  doses  and  kept  uii  continuously  for 
months  in  ascending  doses,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  derange  the 
digestion.  The  salicylates  are  sometimes  useful  in  an  acute  exacerbation. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  of  great  importance  when  there  is  a tendency  to  emacia- 
tion and  loss  of  strength. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  careful  massage  in  affecting 
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inflammatory  exudations,  and  in  combination  with  Swedish  and  other 
gymnastic  movements  in  maintaining  the  mobility  of  the  joints,  the 
general  health,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  Baths  are  very  much 
used,  especially  snlphnr  baths  ; and  annual  resort  to  sulphur  springs  (in 
this  country  Sharon,  Eichheld,  and  the  various  sulphur  spring's  of  Vir- 
ginia) often  greatly  xn’otracts  life  and  conduces  to  comfort.  Hot  salt-water 
baths  are  sometimes  useful,  and  Striimpell  very  strongly  recommends  hot 
sand-baths.  Counter-irritation  over  the  joints  by  means  of  blisters  or 
iodine  may  be  exceedingly  useful,  but  must  be  tried  with  caution. 

MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM.  MYALGIA. 

Definition. — Attacks  of  pain  referred  to  certain  muscles  or  to  the 
tendons  and  fascia  with  which  they  ai  e connected. 

Etiology. — The  term  muscular  rheumatism  is  largely  one  of  con- 
venience, it  being  probable  that  various  affections  have  thus  been  desig- 
nated. In  certain  cases  a wry  neck  will  immediately  follow  a tonsil- 
litis, and  the  same  infection  is  the  presumable  cause  of  both.  The  act 
of  stooping  may  be  followed  by  a tearing  sensation  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  severe  pain  follow  not  differing  from  that  occurring  in  a person 
whose  back  is  exposed  to  a draught  of  air.  To  the  latter  condition 
alone  is  the  term  muscular  rheumatism  strictly  ajiplied.  Its  use  should 
be  more  especially  limited  to  muscular  pains  which  are  independent  of 
any  obvious  anatomical  lesion  of  the  affected  region  or  of  any  unquestion- 
able cause.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  considered  that  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  a heated  perspiring  skin  are  exciting  causes, 
a view  which  is  favored  by  its  more  frequent  occurrence  among  laboring 
men  and,  at  times,  in  sufferers  from  chronic  articular  rheumatism ; on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a neuritis  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  affected  region. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  conspicuous  symptom,  and  may  be  a dull 
ache,  or  a piercing  or  tearing  pain.  It  is  aggravated  and  may  become 
insupportable  on  motion  of  the  muscles  concerned,  and  may  be  relieved 
when  they  are  relaxed,  thus  compelling  the  patient  to  assume  the  most 
extraordinary  positions  from  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  antagonistic 
muscles.  The  pain  may  be  increased  or  relieved  by  pressure.  It  is  un- 
accompanied by  swelling,  although  an  appreciable  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
is  sometimes  felt,  and  fever  is  absent.  Single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles 
may  be  affected,  and  tlie  myalgia  may  shift  from  one  part  to  anotlier. 
According  to  the  localization  of  the  pain  various  terms  are  apidied,  as 
torticollis,  stiff-  or  wry-neck,  in  which  case  the  sterno-mastoid  and  some- 
times the  trapezius  are  the  seat  of  the  disturbance,  lumbago,  Avhen  the 
muscles  of  the  loin  and  their  attachments  are  concerned,  pleurodynia, 
the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles  being  involved,  omodynia,  with  in- 
volvement of  the  scapular  group  of  muscles,  and  cephalodynia,  Avhen  the 
occipito-frontalis  is  affected. 
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A distinction  is  drawn  between  acute  and  chronic  myalgia.  The 
former  is  more  likely  to  result  from  unknown  infection  or  a single  ex- 
posure to  a draught  of  air.  It  may  be  accompanied  with  slight  fever,  and 
usually  continues  but  a few  days.  Chronic  myalgia  is  rather  the  result 
of  repeated  or  prolonged  exposure,  lasts  several  weeks,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  recurrences.  In  such  cases  fibrous  thickenings  of  the  mus- 
cles have  been  found,  especially  in  elderly  people  who  have  suffered  from 
frecpient  recurrences  perhaps  continued  over  a period  of  years. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  is  usually  easily  recognized  by  the  known 
exposure  and  the  nature  of  the  attack.  Myalgia  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  neuritis,  which  is  limited  to  the  course  of  the  nerve.  The  nerve 
when  iufiamed  is  sensitive  to  pressure  as  it  nears  the  surface  of  the  body 
or  overlies  bony  prominences,  but  is  commonly  unafiected  by  muscular 
action. 

Torticollis  is  relieved  by  friction,  and  does  not  become  insupportable 
on  motion  as  does  cervical  spondylitis,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch.  In 
lumbago  the  absence  of  fever  excludes  the  backache  of  acute  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  examination  of  the  urine  and  of  the  pelvic  contents 
permits  the  exclusion  of  renal,  rectal,  uterine,  or  ovarian  disease.  Its 
usual  brief  duration  enables  inflammatory  or  neoplastic  disease  of  the 
subjacent  parts  to  be  differentiated.  Pleurodynia  may  be  confounded  with 
intercostal  neuralgia,  but  sensitive  points  are  lacking.  Caries  of  the  rib 
produces  a tender  as  well  as  painful  swelling,  and  pleurisy  is  character- 
ized by  physical  signs.  The  pain  from  muscular  rheumatism  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  may  bear  a slight  resemblance  to  that  of  peritonitis, 
but  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  rapidly  develop. 

Treatment. — A severe  acute  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism  can 
often  be  immediately  relieved  by  a free  sweating.  (For  method  of  pro- 
duction, see  Influenza,  page  160.)  The  local  application  of  heat  by  means 
of  hot- water  bags  or  sand-bags  is  often  of  service.  Local  blood-letting 
by  cups  or  leeches  will  usually  bring  great  relief.  Blisters  are  even  more 
powerful,  but  only  in  rare  instances  is  such  heroic  treatment  necessary. 
Sinapisms  and  irritating  liniments  are  often  useful.  The  application  of 
a rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current  is  frequently  effective,  especially 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  first  acute  symptoms.  The  salicylates  given 
for  a few  days  in  large  doses  (preferably  ammonium  salicylate)  in  rheu- 
matic cases  will  generally  produce  an  immediate  cure.  In  protracted 
cases,  with  a marked  tendency  to  recur,  the  basal  condition  is  ordinarily 
gouty,  and  a more  or  less  rigid  application  of  the  rules  of  treatment  for 
chronic  gout  will  usually  be  effective.  Localized  myositis  of  a non -rheu- 
matic character  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a rheumatic  myositis : such  a case  would  not.  of  course,  yield  to  anti- 
rheumatic remedies,  but  should  be  treated  by  means  of  counter-irritation. 
When  with  a myositis,  whether  of  rheumatic  or  of  other  origin,  marked 
contraction  of  the  muscles  occurs,  as  in  wrv-neck,  the  one-hundredth  of 
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a grain  of  atropine  snlpliate  should  be  injected  directly  into  the  muscle 
itself;  severe  pain  may  be  immediately  relieved  by  the  addition  of  mor- 
phine sulphate  to  the  atropine. 

GOUT.  ARTHRITIS  URATICA.  ARTHRITIS  URICA. 

Definition. — A constitutional  afiection  characterized  by  inflam- 
matory and  degenerative  changes  in  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  joints,  associated  with  the  deposition  chiefly  of 
sodium  urate  and  by  various  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  numerous 
organs. 

Etiology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathological  processes  concerned 
in  the  causation  of  gout  is  but  elementary.  Numerous  hyiiotheses  have 
been  oflered,  but  none  give  satisfaction.  The  discovei’y  by  Garrod  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  gout  led  to  the  view  that  the  formation 
of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  and  its  deposition  in  the  tissues  were  the  essential 
features  of  gout.  He  observed  that  there  was  a diminished  elimination  of 
uric  acid  during  and  an  increased  formation  after  the  close  of  the  attack 
of  gout.  The  causes  of  such  excessive  formation  were  not  ascertained. 
Garrod  assumed  that  there  was  a diminished  elimination  of  uric  acid  by 
the  kidneys,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a lessened  alkalinity  of  the  fluids 
a preciiiitation  of  the  urates  was  accomplished ; while  Eoberts  asserted 
that  a relatively  insoluble  biurate  was  formed  from  the  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood.  Pfeiffer  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  excessive  formation 
of  uric  acid  in  gont,  and  that  the  important  characteristic  is  the  presence 
of  modifications  of  uric  acid  soluble  with  difficulty  in  various  organs  and 
tissues,  therein  practically  agreeing  with  the  view  of  Eoberts.  Charcot 
suggested  that  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  takes  place  in  gout  in 
consequence  of  hepatic  disturbance,  and  Cantani,  Ebstein,  and  Senator 
consider  that  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  in  various  tis- 
sues and  oi’gans  of  the  body.  Horbaczewski,  however,  asserts  that  uric 
acid  is  formed  from  the  nuclein  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  Yon 
Noorden  states  that  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  gout  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  in  health. 

Of  importance  in  the  origin  of  gout  is  heredity,  a tendency  to  this 
disease  having  existed  in  many  families  through  centuries.  Hutchinson 
observed  that  the  younger  children  were  more  prone  to  typical  gout  than 
the  elder,  and  that  the  inherited  tendency  was  more  often  transmitted  by 
the  father  than  by  the  mother.  It  has  been  suggested  iii  explanation  of 
these  observations  that  the  manifestations  of  gout  usually  appear  towards 
the  close  of  the  child-bearing  period,  and  hence  the  older  children  are  be- 
gotten and  born  before  active  gout  exists  in  the  parents.  Although  the 
eymptoms  of  gout  appear  most  frequently  in  middle  life,  rarely  yonng 
children  may  be  affected.  IMen  are  more  often  diseased  than  women, 
especially  wealthy  persons  of  sedentary  habits  living  in  luxury,  although 
those  suffering  from  poverty  and  hardship  are  not  exempt.  The  disease 
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affects  rather  the  fat  than  the  lean,  and  is  not  infrequentlj^  associated 
with  glycosuria. 

Of  especial  importance  in  the  production  of  gout  are  the  habits  of 
the  individual.  The  free  use  of  alcoholic  diinks,  especially  port,  ma- 
deira,  sherry,  burgundy,  chainpagne,  ale,  and  porter,  is  often  tlie  ex- 
citing cause.  The  prevalence  of  gout  in  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany  is  attributable  to  the  frequent  use  of  these  beverages,  while 
in  the  United  States,  where  strong  wines,  ale,  and  porter  are  not  in 
general  use,  typical  cases  of  gout  among  the  native-born  are  rare. 
The  abundant  use  of  red  meat  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  exciting 
cause,  but  recent  investigations  (Pfeiffer)  tend  to  disprove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view.  The  relation  between  lead  poisoning  and  gout  to 
which  Garrod  calls  attention  has  been  both  advocated  and  disputed. 
Eecent  as  well  as  early  observations  in  France,  England,  and  America 
confirm  those  made  by  Garrod  as  to  the  occurrence  of  typical  attacks 
of  gont  in  cases  of  lead  j)oisouing  independently  of  the  usual  exciting 
causes.  The  rarity  of  gout  among  lead-workers  in  this  country  sug- 
gests that  exposure  to  lead  alone  is  not  a sufficient  cause.  The  imme- 
diate attack  may  be  induced  by  alcoholic  or  sexual  excess,  mental 
excitement  or  depression,  exposure  to  cold,  or  injury.  The  usual  local- 
ization in  the  great  toe  joint  is  attributed  to  its  frequent  exj)osure  to 
injury  and  its  comparatively  feeble  circulation.  Garrod  observed  that 
in  persons  who  had  previously  suffered  from  rheumatism  the  rheumatic 
joints  were  the  first  to  be  attacked  with  gouty  inflammation,  and  Charcot 
found  that  in  a gouty  paralytic  the  joints  conspicuously  affected  were 
those  of  the  paralyzed  side. 

Mordid  Anatomy. — The  changes  characteristic  of  gout  are  found 
within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  especially  of  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint  of  the  great  toe.  The  synovial  membrane  is  thickened  and 
villous.  A chalk-like  deposit  of  urates,  especially  sodium  urate,  takes 
place  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  its  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  eventu- 
ally in  the  neighboring  tendons,  fasciae,  bursae  mucosae,  periosteum,  and 
bone.  The  cartilage  becomes  fibrillated.  The  alterations  of  the  joints 
are  more  frequent  in  those  of  the  hands  and  feet,  although  the  larger 
joints  are  not  spared.  The  chalky  masses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints 
are  called  tophi,  and  may  be  as  large  as  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Tophi  are 
also  formed  in  the  auricular  cartilages,  more  rarely  in  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose.  Pfeiffer  regards  Heberdenks  nodules,  the  rounded  knobs  of 
bone  projecting  from  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  as  a result  of  gout, 
maiutaiiiiug  that,  although  these  may  be  found  in  persons  who  have  had 
no  attacks  of  gout,  the  urine  of  such  patients  has  the  gouty  character- 
istics. He  also  asserts  that  in  chronic  articular  rheumatism  the  joints 
above  mentioned  are  unaffected.  In  chronic  gout  the  kidneys  are  fre- 
quently in  a state  of  fibrous  atrophy,  the  urates  being  deposited  both  in 
the  pyramids  and  in  the  cortex.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  associated 
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witli  this  gouty  kidney,  and  coronary  sclerosis,  fibrous  myocarditis,  and 
chronic  endocarditis,  especially  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  are  of 
frecpieiit  occurrence.  Gastro-enteric  catarrh,  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes,  and  pneumonia  are  frequent  complications. 

Symptoms. — Gout  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  articular  and 
visceral  varieties.  Articular  gout  is  primary,  typical,  acute,  or  chronic, 
while  visceral  gout  is  atypical  and  chronic  in  character.  Acute  articular 
gout  or  gouty  arthritis  occurs  in  the  form  of  attacks  which  are  usually 
recurrent,  the  intervals  being  long  or  short,  separated  by  months  or 
years,  and  the  attacks  are  preceded  by  digestive  disturbances,  muscular 
pains,  headache  often  severe,  chilly  sensations,  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  scanty  urine  of  high  specific  gravity  with  a lateritious 
sediment.  In  the  course  of  a number  of  days,  usually  after  midnight, 
the  patient  is  aroused  by  a sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  of  a boring 
character,  oftenest  in  the  metatarso-i)halangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe, — 
po(l(((/ra.  More  rarely  other  joints  may  be  involved,  either  the  small 
joints  of  the  feet  or  hands,  or  the  knee,  hip,  shoulder,  or  elbow  joint. 
The  affected  joint  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  tender,  and  its  superficial 
blood-vessels  are  congested.  The  temperature  rises  three  or  four  degrees, 
and  the  pulse  is  moderately  accelerated  and  at  times  irregular.  The  pain 
diminishes  towards  morning,  and  during  the  day  the  inflamed  joint  is 
comparatively  comfortable,  the  relief  to  the  pain  being  associated  with 
lowering  of  the  temperature  and  a sour  perspiration,  although  the  diges- 
tive disturbances,  esiiecially  an  acid  stomach,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea, 
are  present.  A recurrence  of  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  takes  place 
during  the  successive  nights  for  a week  or  more,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  gradually  diminishing  as  the  attack  ceases.  The  redness, 
heat,  and  swelling  of  the  joint  disappear,  the  skin  itches,  and  the  epi- 
dermis over  the  inflamed  joint  separates  in  scales.  The  xu'emonitory 
diminution  in  the  flow  of  ui’ine  x^ersists  throughout  the  attack,  and  there 
is  a diminished  secretion  of  uric  acid,  while  the  blood  contains  an  excess 
of  urates.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  flow  of  urine  increases 
and  an  excess  of  ui-ic  acid  is  formed.  The  xn’csence  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  may  be  determined  by  the  method  suggested  by  Garrod.  From  one 
to  two  drachms  of  blood-serum  obtained  by  venesection  or  wet-cux^x^iiig 
are  xffaced  in  a watch-glass  with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  A thread  is 
X)laced  in  the  mixture  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  seen  attached  to  the 
thread.  A like  result  occurs  if  serum  obtained  from  a blister  is  used 
instead  of  that  formed  in  the  clotting  of  blood. 

In  chronic  articular  gout  the  attacks  are  of  longer  duration,  although 
less  severe,  and  numerous  joints  may  be  diseased.  This  variety  may  be 
chronic  from  the  outset,  esxiecially  in  debilitated  x^ersons.  Permanent 
deformity  of  the  joints  results,  evinced  by  xiersistent  thickening  of  the 
tissues,  the  formation  of  toxihi,  x>artial  dislocation,  and  muscular  atrox>hy. 
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The  skin  overlying  the  tophi  may  become  ulcerated,  and  a watery  dis- 
charge escapes  containing  chalk-like  granules  composed  of  acicnlar  crys- 
tals of  sodium  lU’ate.  The  resulting  fistulous  ulcers  may  heal  or  extend 
into  the  joint,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  may  become  detached. 

The  term  visceral  gout  is  applied  when  persons  of  gouty  antecedents 
or  those  snlfering  from  chronic  articular  gout  are  affected  with  chronic 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  various  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the 
respiratory,  intestinal,  and  urinary  tracts.  In  them  the  arterial  tension 
becomes  increased.  Arterio-sclerosis,  especially  of  the  vessels  of  the 
heart  and  kidneys,  often  occurs.  Symptoms  of  chronic  endarteritis  and 
valvular  endocarditis,  especially  at  the  aortic  and  miti-al  orifices,  are 
frequent.  The  heart  becomes  hypertroiihied,  interstitial  myocarditis  is 
often  present,  and  the  kidneys  atrophy.  In  the  latter  case  the  urine 
is  copious,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains  a large  trace  of  albumin, 
and  occasionally  hyaline  casts.  Fibrous  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  with 
the  deposition  of  urates  in  this  organ,  may  occur  with  normal  joints  in 
persons  of  gouty  antecedents.  Sand,  gravel,  or  calculi  of  uric  acid  may 
form,  and  symptoms  of  vesical  or  renal  calculi  follow.  Attacks  of  mild 
or  severe  urmuiia  may  result,  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, especially  of  the  pleurae  and  the  iiericardium,  occur.  Meningitis, 
diphtheritic  enteritis,  pneumonia,  asthma,  eczema,  transitory  and  peruia- 
nent  glycosuria,  keratitis,  and  iritis  are  occasional  complications. 

The  designation  metastatic,  retrocedent,  or  retrograde  gout  is  used 
when  there  is  a rapid  improvement  in  the  arthritic  condition  associated 
with  severe  symptoms  of  visceral  disease.  In  such  cases  the  gout  is  said 
to  attack  the  stomach  when  severe  epigastric  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea,  followed  by  collapse,  occur.  Metastasis  is  thought  to  affect  the 
heart  when  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  angina  pectoris  take  place.  The 
l^resence  of  delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  or  coma  is  attributed  to  in- 
volvement of  the  brain ; while  intense  sciatica  and  a sense  of  constriction 
around  the  chest  or  loins  suggest  a metastasis  to  the  spinal  cord.  Such 
retrocedent  attacks  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  chronic  gout,  are  not  at- 
tended with  the  deposition  of  crystalline  urates,  but  in  many  cases  are 
probably  due  to  coronary  sclerosis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  urmmia,  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  manifestations. 

Diagnosis. — Typical  attacks  of  acute  gout  are  unmistakable  in  virtue 
of  their  seat  and  course.  Chronic  articular  gout  is  easily  to  be  recognized 
provided  tophi  are  present.  If  they  are  absent,  the  history  of  the  earlier 
attacks  and  the  characteristics  of  the  blood  and  urine  may  permit  the  diag- 
nosis to  be  made.  Arthritic  tophi  when  not  recognizable  as  chalky  masses 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  excrescences  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  by 
their  frequent  superficial  seat  and  less  resistance.  The  recognition  of  vis- 
ceral gout  is  based  upon  the  association  of  the  symptoms  with  evidence 
of  articular  gout,  or  upon  their  occurrence  in  persons  of  gouty  ancestry. 
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Prognosis. — The  attacks  of  i3i-imary  arthritic  gout  are  usually  free 
from  danger,  especially  when  they  occur  in  persons  in  tlie  prime  of  life. 
Eecurrent  attacks  are  always  to  be  expected,  and  are  not  incompatible 
with  a long  and  active  life.  Chronic  gout  in  elderly  and  debilitated  per- 
sons is  a source  of  danger  from  the  tissocialed  weakness  and  the  liability 
to  diabetes,  pneumonia,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  incurable  disease  of  the 
heart  and  kidneys. 

Lithsemia. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Murchison  to  characterize 
an  assumed  condition  of  the  blood  attributed  to  temporary  or  persistent 
functional  derangement  of  the  liver.  This  derangement  was  considered 
to  bci  indicated  by  disturbances  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  secretion, 
but  es])ecially  by  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  and  the  frequent  de- 
position of  uric  acid  and  urates.  Although  the  symptoms  described  were 
those  often  found  in  gout  and  in  the  children  of  gouty  parents,  yet  they 
might  occur  in  persons  wholly  free  from  the  suspicion  of  gout.  It  was 
Murchison’s  view  that  gout  was  a result  of  lithaeniia.  These  symptoms  in 
gouty  persons  were  those  to  which  tlie  term  gouty  dj'spepsia,  or  latent, 
suppressed,  anomalous,  or  irregular  gout,  was  ax)plied.  Da  Costa  has 
recently  given  increased  i^opularity  to  the  term  lithaemia,  which  is  not 
likely  to  yield  to  its  most  recent  substitute  uric-aeidwmia. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  causes  imiDortant  in  producing  typical  attacks 
of  gout  are  also  intluential  in  the  production  of  the  symxjtoms  now  under 
consideration.  These  relate  primarily  to  disturbances  of  digestion,  such 
as  an  irregular  appetite,  coated  tongue,  a disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth, 
acid  eructations,  hatulence,  a sensation  of  epigiistric  weight  and  fulness, 
and  constiiiation  alternating  with  diarrhoea.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
a slow,  irregular,  or  intermittent  pulse,  are  frequent.  The  patient  suffers 
from  vertigo,  occasional  attacks  of  frontal  headache,  blurred  vision,  neu- 
ralgic x)ains,  and  other  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  from  muscular 
cranix)S  in  various  x>arts  of  the  body.  The  mental  condition  is  likely  to 
be  affected,  the  x^atient  being  restless,  irritable,  hyx30chondriacal,  x^erhax^s 
hysterical.  The  gouty  origin  of  such  symxitoms  may  be  admitted  when 
there  is  evidence  of  gout  in  the  joints,  or  when  the  cardio-vascular  and 
nex)hritic  disturbances  mentioned  under  chronic  gout  are  x^i’esent,  or 
when  the  syni]3toms  occur  in  the  children  of  gouty  x^arents.  The  demon- 
stration of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  by  Garrod’s  test  would  also  be  evidence 
in  favor  of  a gouty  origin  of  these  symxitoms,  although  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood,  the  uricccmio,  of  Flint,  also  exists  in  leukjBinia  and 
chlorosis,  in  which  the  enumerated  symxitoms  are  abseut.  The  x^resence 
of  a lateritious  sediment  in  the  urine,  to  which  so  much  diagnostic  im- 
Xmrtance  is  often  attached,  even  Murchison  admits  may  exist  for  years 
without  dis(;omfort.  Da  Costa,  although  reiterating  the  imx)ortance  of 
the  frequent  occui’rence  of  high-colored,  acid  urine  with  high  sx^ecific 
gravity  and  brick-dust  sediment  in  the  diagnosis  of  lithiEinia,  would 
retain  this  term  even  if  the  urine  were  of  low  sx^ecific  gravity  and 
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without  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  ‘^ithjeiiiic”  symptoms  in  such  cases 
being  attributed  by  him  to  the  effects  of  other  XR’oducts  of  tissue-ineta- 
morjjhosis  than  uric  acid. 

Lithiemia  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  purely  as  a term  of  convenience, 
by  x)reference  applied  to  the  association  of  few  or  many  of  the  synix)toins 
above  nientioned,  with  freciuent  or  x)ersistent  lithuria  in  conti-adistinction 
to  the  association  of  these  symi>toins  with  calcic  oxalate  in  the  urine, — 
oxaluria, — or  with  a i)hosx)hatic  sediinent, — i)hosphaturia, — or  without 
any  sediment  wliatsoever.  When  such  symi)tonis  occur  in  iiersons  with 
tyx)ical  manifestations  of  gout  or  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  this  dis- 
ease, they  shonld  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  gout,  pure  and  simide, 
neither  “latent”  nor  “suppressed,”  but  perhaps  alternating  with  or 
eventually  to  be  followed  by  typical  attacks  of  arthritic  gout. 

Treatment. — In  the  acute  gouty  paroxysm,  large  doses  of  the  sali- 
cylates sometimes  give  relief,  as  in  ]-heumatism,  but  are  less  effective 
than  is  colchicum ; vinuni  colchici  radicis  (ten  to  fifteen  drojis)  or  the 
alkaloid  colchicine  (dose,  one-hnndredth  of  a grain ) may  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a day.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  x>henacetin  are  some- 
times useful  in  allaying  the  xmin.  When  the  patient  has  alreadj'  suf- 
fered from  repeated  xiaroxysms,  dexileting  or  sedative  treatment  may  be 
dangerous,  and  alcohol,  digitalis,  and  other  stimnlants  may  be  required. 
Under  any  circumstances  we  believe  it  to  be  bad  practice  to  atteinx^t  to 
shorten  very  greatly  a gouty  x^aroxysm  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of  col- 
chicuni,  but  it  is  esxiecially  so  when  the  x^aroxysni  takes  other  form  than 
that  of  a x^odagra.  We  have  seen  fatal  mebistasis  to  the  alimentary 
canal  under  snch  circumstances  ax^x^arently  xu'oduced  by  moderate  doses 
of  colchicum. 

The  non-niedicinal  treatment  of  the  acute  x^aroxysms  of  gont  consists 
in  enforced  rest  in  bed  or  on  a couch,  restriction  to  light  diet,  and  the  use 
of  mechanical  xu’otection  to  the  inflamed  joint,  which  should  be  kexit  well 
elevated  and  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  dry,  or  saturated  with  laudanum  and 
tincture  of  aconite  if  this  afford  relief.  It  is  usually  well  to  begin  the 
medicinal  treatment  by  a free  mercurial  p^R'ge,  and  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  attack  the  bowels  should  be  kex^t  loose  by  salines  or  other 
laxatives.  Pain  should  be  relieved,  but  rarely  suxq)ressed,  by  oxjinm, 
aided  at  night  by  chloral,  trional,  or  sulphonal  to  obtain  sleep.  The 
depurant  remedies  consist  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  lithium  and  xiotassium, 
which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  natural  mineral  Mmters,  which  are, 
however,  generally  of  such  feeble  constitution  that  they  must  almost 
universally  be  artificially  reinforced.  Moreover,  these  mineral  waters 
have  no  curative  x^i’operties  other  than  those  of  similar  artificial  jirepara- 
tions,  their  apxiarent  suxieriority  resting  chiefly  uxion  the  large  amount 
of  water  which  is  taken  with  them : so  that  expense  can  be  saved  and 
as  good  results  achieved  by  the  use  of  artificial  alkaline  waters  made 
of  such  strength  that  the  xififient  should  take  at  Icjist  a quart  a day. 
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A very  excellent  combination,  which  is  especially  nseful  when  there  is 
uric  acid  gravel,  is  that  of  formula  4 : the  benzoic  acid  converts  the  uric 
acid  into  the  soluble  hippuric. 

The  remedies  believed  to  be  directly  useful  in  chronic  gout  and  be- 
tween the  x)aroxysms  of  acute  gout  are  the  alkalies,  especially  the  lithium 
salts,  the  salicylates,  colchicum,  and  piperazin.  Of  the  lithium  salts  the 
citrate  is  the  one  usually  employed  (dose,  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a 
day).  Colchicnm  given  for  a length  of  time  is  often  very  effective.  In 
those  cases  in  which  colchicum  does  most  good  the  salicylates  are  usu- 
ally of  little  service,  and  vice  versa.  Of  the  salicylates  the  strontium  salt 
is  of  special  value,  because  it  can  be  given  in  capsules  (five  to  ten  grains 
three  times  a day)  without  causing  irritation  of  the  stomach  ; although 
its  intlueuce  as  a salicylate  is  slower  than  that  of  other  salts,  it  acts 
steadily  and  iiersistently.  Moreover,  it  very  commonly  inq^i-oves  in- 
stead of  disordering  digestion,  and  is  especially  useful  when  tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  fermentative  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal  with  conse- 
({ueiit  intestinal  flatulence.  The  long-continued  and  free  use  of  salicy- 
lates may  produce  cardiac  weakness.  Piperazin  is  believed  to  act  sinix)ly 
by  rendering  uric  acid  soluble  ; in  many  cases  of  chronic  gout  it  seems 
to  achieve  very  little,  but  in  some  cases  when  given  in  large  doses  (ten  to 
fifteen  grains  three  times  a day)  its  influence  is  marked.  The  oncoming 
of  giddiness  and  weakness  should  be  the  signal  for  its  withdrawal. 

In  lithcemia,  in  chronic  gout,  and  between  the  iiaroxysms  of  a podagra, 
the  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  exercise  and  the  pro])er  regulation  of 
the  diet.  The  exercise  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  strength  of 
the  individual  case,  and  as  the  strength  increases  should  be  steadily  in- 
creased in  severity.  It  should  always  be  sufficiently  violent  to  cause 
free  sweating,  and  should  be  followed  by  a bath.  In  a subject  of  fair 
degree  of  xiower  regular  trainiug  under  an  instructor  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage ; in  many  cases  habitual  hard  out-door  exercise  can  alone 
secure  comfort  and  health. 

The  local  treatment  of  gouty  deposits  in  the  muscles  and  filirous 
structures  and  of  gouty  arthritis  is  often  of  great  imxiortance.  IMassage 
may  be  very  serviceable  or  harmful  as  it  is  emx)loyed  skilfvdly  or  unskil- 
fully. Counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters  often  does  great  good,  but 
recpiires  care  in  its  use.  Faradization  with  a very  raxiidly  interruxited 
current  is  fre(|uently  of  great  service  in  gouty  myositis  of  a not  too  acute 
tyxie  : the  continued  galvanic  current  to  the  gouty  joint  is  recommended 
by  some,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  ever  does  any  good.  (See  also  Xeu- 
ritis,  |iage  603.)  Local  hydro-theraxientic  treatment  is  often  of  great 
value ; water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  thrown  very  forcibly  by  means  of  a 
needle-S]iray  and  followed  by  careful  massage  is  not  rarely  effective  in  dis- 
jiersing  local  gouty  or  rheumatic  exudations.  The  ax)xdication  of  tightly 
titting  wool  coverings,  keid  on  day  and  niglit,  frequently  brings  great  re- 
lief, esxiecially  when  the  larger  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  are  in  question. 
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In  all  classes  of  gouty  patients  fresh  eggs,  milk,  the  white  meats 
(except  pork),  chicken,  and  game,  should  constitute  special  articles  of 
food.  Strong  stock  soups  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  usually  to  be  en- 
tirely forbidden.  When  in  feeble  cases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required, 
well- diluted  whiskey  or  other  spirit  is  always  preferable  to  any  malt  liquor 
or  wine.  The  diet  of  gouty  or  lithiemic  jiatients  must  be  various.  When 
the  subject  is  robust  and  vigorous  it  is  highly  important  to  reduce  the 
amouut  of  food  taken  to  just  sufficient  to  prevent  loss  of  strength  and 
weight.  When  the  nutrition  and  vital  forces  are  on  a very  low  level  it 
may  be  necessary  to  urge  the  taking  of  more  food.  When  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  with  robustness  of  constitution, 
the  fat  should  be  largely  removed  by  exercise  ; but  there  are  fat  antemic 
gouty  subjects  in  whom  starchy  foods  must  be  withdrawn  almost  as 
rigorously  as  in  the  diabetic.  The  use  of  cane  sugar  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  ; in  fatty  cases  all  sweetening  except  with  saccharin 
should  be  interdicted.  Starchy  food  should  always  be  largely  reduced. 
Potatoes  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all.  Bread  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but,  at  least  in  part,  gluten,  bran,  or  whole  wheat  bread  should 
be  used.  Most  acid  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  strawberries,  toma- 
toes, sorrel,  etc.,  should  be  forbidden,  but  grape-fruit  and  lemons  may 
be  allowed,  as  well  as  sweet  apples,  oranges,  and  grapes.  Whenever  tlie 
fruit  deranges  the  digestion  it  should  be  withdrawn.  In  robust  acutely 
gouty  people  red  meats  should  be  iiermitted  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
feeble  chronically  lithaemic  people  should  be  used  freely.  When  the 
digestion  and  the  strength  are  good,  a diet  largely  composed  of  green 
vegetables  is  often  of  service.  In  severe  chronic  gout  or  lithaemia,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  digestive  disturbances,  the  exclusive  milk  diet  should 
be  essayed.  From  five  to  seven  pints  of  partially  skimmed  milk  may  be 
given  daily.  Separator  milk  should  never  be  allowed.  The  milk  should 
always  be  taken  slowly,  a mouthful  at  a time, — warm  or  cold,  but  never 
boiled.  In  most  cases  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  it  is  necessary  gradually 
to  take  the  patient  off  the  milk  diet,  but  in  some  instances  the  best  results 
are  achieved  by  a continuance  of  the  milk.  We  have  seen  the  hardest 
labor  performed  for  months  by  gouty  individuals  who  were  enabled  to  do 
their  work  and  freed  from  suffering  by  restricting  themselves  to  an  abso- 
lute milk  diet.  Any  constipation  which  may  be  produced  must  be  over- 
come by  the  daily  use  of  laxati  ve  remedies  5 in  some  instances  oatmeal  or 
other  laxative  farinaceous  foods  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  and 
very  frequently  their  addition  to  the  milk  diet  should  be  the  first  change 
when  the  latter  is  being  withdrawn. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout  the  use  of  baths  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Every  lithaemic  subject  should  form  the  habit  of  taking  the 
Turkish  bath  once  a week,  even  if  there  be  no  very  pronounced  symp- 
toms of  the  diathesis.  Under  such  practice  the  glands  of  the  skin  become 
habitually  active,  so  that  the  kidneys  are  assisted  not  only  by  the  sweat- 
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ing  at  the  time  of  the  bath,  but  by  the  free  perspiratiou  which  occurs  at 
otlier  times.  If  the  Turkisli  bath  be  uot  attainable,  ordinary  hot  baths 
may  be  used  at  regular  Intervals,  but  uuder  all  circumstances  the  body 
should  be  spougetl  down  with  cold  water  after  taking  the  hot  bath.  When 
the  lithaimic  symptoms  are  acute,  the  Turkish  bath,  the  steam  bath,  or 
the  simple  hot  or  medicated  water  bath,  may  be  used  daily,  or  more  fre- 
(pieiitly  or  more  seldom  according  to  the  needs  and  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  pine-needle  bath,  which  is  made  by  passing  steam  through 
the  leaves  of  the  Pinm  st/loestris,  is  especially  serviceable  in  sciatic  and 
other  forms  of  rheumatic  nerve  disease.  In  Europe  the  so-called  mud — 
really  the  peat — bath  is  much  used,  and  is  undoubtedly  often  effective. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  medicated  baths  act  rather  by  increasing  the 
excretion  Ironi  the  skin  than  by  any  specific  influence  of  their  constitu- 
ents, though  the  sulphur  baths  may  be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  climatic  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism  is  very  important ; 
in  many  cases  the  disease  can  be  kept  in  abeyance  after  failure  of  treat- 
ment in  a bad  climate  by  removal  to  some  dry,  erpiably  warm  region, 
such  as  the  interior  of  Southern  California,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  dry 
belt  which  runs  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  northward  to  Colorado  Springs. 
In  the  medicinal  treatment  of  chronic  gout  it  is  essential  to  regulate  care- 
fully the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  by  the  use  of  such  remedies  as 
are  called  for  by  the  symptoms  in  the  individual  case.  Thus,  in  j)lethoric 
gouty  subjects  with  constipation  frequent  purgation  is  of  service  ; on  the 
other  hand,  in  feeble  subjects  with  a tendency  to  ga.stro-intestinal  catarrh, 
silver  nitrate,  bismuth  with  carbolic  acid,  and  similar  remedies,  may  be 
required. 

In  chronic  gout,  life  may  often  be  prolonged  by  an  annual  visit  to  some 
mineral  spring.  The  good  results  are  largely  due  to  the  change  of  scene, 
freedom  from  care,  and  the  enforced  diet  and  exercise,  but  natural  min- 
eral waters  have  some  especial  value.  All  springs  may  be  divided  into 
the  sim])le  hot  spring,  the  alkaline-saline  spring,  and  the  sulphur  spring. 
There  is  no  reason  why  better  results  should  be  achieved  in  Europe  than 
in  America,  except  in  the  superior  organization  of  the  European  health- 
resorts,  a superiority  which  is  disappearing  year  by  year.  Indeed,  the 
mineral  springs  in  Europe  do  not  in  their  power  and  variety  equal  those 
of  this  continent.  Ther(‘  can  no  doubt  that  patients  are  better  suited 
by  one  class  of  s])i‘ings  than  by  another,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
frame  any  a priori  rules  of  selection  which  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
When  in  any  cases  the  habit  is  plethoric,  with  constipation  and  otlier 
evidences  of  torpor  of  the  hejiatic  and  other  glandular  apparatus  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  very  active  saline  springs,  such  as  Carlsbad  and 
Contrexeville,  are  esjiecially  effective.  If  in  any  case  the  abdominal  con- 
dition just  S]ioken  of  is  conjoined  with  a tendency  to  weakness,  the  feebler 
saline  springs,  such  as  Wiesbaden,  should  be  preferred.  Sulphur  springs 
have  seemed  to  us  especially  useful  when  the  joints  are  largely  affected  or 
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when  there  is  a marked  tendency  to  aiuemia  and  weakness.  In  any 
individual  case,  however,  experience  is  the  most  important  guiding  prin- 
ciple, and  the  different  springs  may  be  tried  at  different  times  until  one 
is  found  to  be  especially  effective.  When  there  is  an  anmmic  tendency, 
excellent  results  are  obtained  by  following  the  course  of  saline  waters 
by  residence  at  a ferruginous  spa. 

DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

Definition. — A chronic  disease  characterized  by  the  persistent  pres- 
ence of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and,  in  severe  cases,  by  an  increjised  flow  of 
urine,  excessive  thirst,  digestive  disturbances,  and  progressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength. 

Sugar  is  always  present  in  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  Baumann  has 
shown  by  means  of  delicate  tests  its  constant  presence  in  normal  urine. 
Such  sugar  is  in  part  absorbed  directly  by  the  intestine,  but  more  largely 
results  from  the  transformation  into  glucose  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  to 
a less  extent  of  the  albuminous  constituents,  of  the  food.  Such  trans- 
formation is  effected  by  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  and  the 
glucose  is  absorbed  by  the  portal  vein.  If  more  is  absorbed  than  is 
needed  for  the  immediate  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  the 
excess  is  stored  as  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  muscles,  to  be  subsequently 
utilized  when  needed,  and  the  remainder  is  transformed  into  fat.  Some 
of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  may  also  be  formed  in  the  musiiles.  An  ex- 
cess of  sugar  in  the  blood  may  thus  result  from  the  increuvsed  supplj'  of 
sugar  or  sugar-forming  food  in  the  diet,  when  an  alimentary  or  dietetic 
gljTosuria  results,  ceasing  upon  attention  to  the  diet.  An  excess  may 
also  result  from  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  decompose  or  store 
that  which  is  introduced.  This  may  be  due  to  a disturbance  of  the  portal 
circulation  dependent  upon  faulty  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  or  to 
disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  more 
glucose  enters  the  blood  without  being  transformed  into  glycogen  in  the 
liver,  or  an  excessive  transformation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  takes  jilace, 
setting  free  an  excessive  amount  of  sugar.  (For  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  suliject  see  Melituria.) 

Etiology. — Diabetes  is  a disease  most  frequently  found  in  middle 
life,  although  it  may  occur  in  children  and,  very  rarely,  in  infants.  It 
is  more  common  among  men  than  among  women,  and  heredity  often 
appears  of  importance.  All  authorities  recognize  its  considerable  fre- 
quency among  .Jews.  Syphilis  and  gout  are  generally  considered  as  of 
etiological  importance.  Grube  states  that  in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  cases  gout  or  ancestral  gout  was  of  fi’equent  occurrence.  Fat 
persons  appear  jiredisposed,  and  Cantani  assigns  importance  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  sweetened  food  and  drink. 

The  importance  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  ]n’oduction 
of  diabetes  is  shown  in  the  frequency  with  which  shocks  and  strain  of 
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the  nervous  system  are  immediate  antecedents.  In  like  manner  injuries, 
especially  those  to  the  head,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  tumors  of  the 
brain,  insanity,  ejiilepsy,  and  hysteria,  also  locomotor  ataxia,  are  at 
times  intimately  connected  with  diabetes.  In  a number  of  cases  diabetes 
has  so  immediately  followed  an  acute  infectious  disease  and  exposure  to 
cold  that  these  have  been  considered  as  of  etiological  importance. 

Diseiise  of  the  pancreas  has  been  found,  especially  of  late  years,  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  etiology  of  diabetes.  Cowley  in  1788  first  noted 
this  concurrence,  and  since  then  it  has  been  freciueutly  seen,  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  observations  of  Lancereaux  in  1887.  Hansemann 
states  that  during  ten  years  there  were  examined  at  the  Berlin  Patho- 
logical Institute  forty  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  jiaucreatic  disease  was 
present,  nineteen  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  without  diabetas,  and  eight 
cases  of  diabetes  without  pancreatic  disease.  Proof  of  the  etiological 
importance  of  pancreatic  disease  in  the  production  of  diabetes  was  fur- 
nished by  the  experiments  of  Von  Mering  and  Minkowski  in  1889. 
They  showed  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs  was  fol- 
lowed within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  severe 
diabetes,  ending  fatally  in  a few  weeks.  This  result  did  not  follow  liga- 
ture of  the  duct.  If  a very  small  portion  of  the  pancreas  was  left  in 
the  animal,  mild  diabetes  occurred.  Sandmeyer  obseiA'ed  that  wlien 
about  four-fifths  of  the  pancreas  were  removed  a mild  diabetes  resulted, 
which  later  became  severe  and  ended  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  These 
experiments  suggest  that  it  is  a function  of  the  pancreas  to  control  the 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  in  the  body,  and  that  when  this  function  is  de- 
stroyed the  sugar  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  result,  although  Lepine  suggests  that  the  pancreas  pro- 
duces a ferment  which  is  necessary  to  the  normal  metamorj)hosis  of  sugai'. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  many  cases  of  diabetes  no  lesions  are  to  lie 
found.  In  others  the  alterations  observed  are  to  be  regarded  as  complica- 
tions of  tlie  disease,  while  in  a cei’tain  number  of  cases  lesions  of  the 
pancreas  and  tissues  iu  its  vicinity  are  present.  Although  glycosuria 
has  been  re]ieatedly  observed  in  the  presence  of  lesions,  especially  tumors 
and  hemorrhage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  it  is  questioned  whether  tlie  accompanying  glycosuria  should 
be  regarded  as  necessarily  indicative  of  diabetes.  The  lesions  of  the 
pancreas  which  have  been  found  in  diabetes  are  various.  They  consist  of 
atrophy,  fatty  degeneration,  su]ipurative  and  fibrous  inflammation,  con- 
cretions, cysts,  and  tumors.  The  liver  is  often  hypertrophied,  in  part  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  cells,  in  part  from  tlie  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood.  The  periphery  of  the  lobules  frequently  gives  a red- 
dish-brown color  when  tincture  of  iodine  is  ap|)lied,  in  consequence  of  the 
pi'csence  of  glycogen.  The  kidneys  are  often  enlarged  and  injected,  and 
the  })resence  of  glycogen  may  be  recognized  by  the  application  of  iodine 
to  the  tubes  of  Ilenle  near  the  liases  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids.  At 
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times  fatty  degeueratiou  of  the  tubular  epithelium  is  present.  Numerous 
instaiiees  have  been  reported  of  fat-drops  iu  the  blood  and  of  fat-emboli 
in  the  lungs,  especially  after  death  from  coma.  Glycogen  has  been  found 
in  the  xiolyunclear  leukocytes.  The  lungs  are  frequently  diseased  in 
diabetes,  evidences  of  tuberculosis  being  often  observed.  The  appearancas 
of  acute  tibrinous  pueumonia  are  frequently  present,  and  gangrene  of  the 
lung  is  not  a rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  diabetes  is  usually  gradual,  the  syniihom 
first  attracting  attention  being  an  increase  in  the  cxuantity  of  mine. 
V arious  manifestations  of  disturbance  of  digestion  or  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem may  precede  xiolyuria,  and  are  likely  to  follow  this  synix^tom.  The 
abundant  flow  of  urine  is  associated  with  a frequent  desire  to  x^^lss  water, 
an  abnormally  large  quantity  being  evacuated  at  each  etfort.  The  quan- 
tity secreted  iu  the  twenty-four  hours  niaj^  vary  from  three  quarts  to  sev- 
eral gallons.  It  is  diminished  during  intercurrent  febrile  affections,  and 
a sudden  diminution  in  cxuantity  may  immediately  ]irecede  an  attack 
of  coma.  Excex^tionally  there  may  be  no  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine. 
Next  in  imx^ortaiice  to  xioljmria  as  an  early  symxflom  is  excessive  thirst, 
often  comxielling  the  x^utient  to  have  a x^itcher  of  water  at  the  bedside, 
from  which  frequent  draughts  are  made  during  the  night.  The  intensity 
of  the  thirst  is  in  direct  x>cox5ortiou  to  the  frequency  of  micturition  and 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed.  This  craving  for  water  is  a nervous  syiiq)- 
tom,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  attemxit  of  the  organism  to  eliminate 
the  excess  of  sugar  x)resent  iu  the  blood.  The  axix>etite  is  usually  exces- 
sive, and,  desx)ite  large  quantities  of  food,  the  sensation  of  hunger  x^er- 
sists.  Polyuria,  xiolydixisia,  x^olyxihagia,  and  glycosuria  continue  through- 
out the  disease,  and  are  associated  with  various  disturbances  of  nutrition. 
The  xiatient  loses  flesh  and  strength.  The  skin  becomes  dry,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  x^iairitus,  esxiecially  near  the  anus  aud  the  genitals. 
Eczema,  boils,  and  carbuncles  often  occur.  In  the  later  stages  of  dia- 
betes gangrene  of  the  skin  is  frequent.  Hanot  and  Chauffard  in  1892 
reported  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  xhgmentation,  and  since  then,  ac- 
cording to  Mosse  and  Dannie,  eight  cases  have  l)een  reported.  A pig- 
mented fibrous  liver  is  associated.  The  gums  swell  aud  bleed  easily,  and 
the  teeth  become  carious,  the  xu’esence  of  sugar  favoring  bacterial  growth 
and  its  destructive  influence  uxion  the  teeth.  The  odor’of  the  breatli  is 
often  fruity.  Cataract  occasionally  occurs,  usually  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease.  During  the  loss  of  llesli  and  strength  various  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system  arise.  The  xifitients  are  depressed,  suffer  from 
headache  and  sleex)lessness,  and  are  esxiecially  xirone  to  attacks  of  neu- 
ritis, resulting  iu  x^uin  and  otlier  disturbances  of  sensibility.  Localized 
muscular  xiaresis  and  absent  x^atellar  reflexes  are  relatively  frequent. 
Disturbances  of  vision  may  be  connected  with  retinitis  or  muscular  x^are- 
sis.  The  loss  of  sexual  xmwer  in  male  x^atieuts  often  occui*s,  and  luay  be 
an  early  symxitoni. 
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Diabetes  is  unacoompaiiied  by  lever.  Tliere  is  no  disturbance  of  cir- 
culation, except  a weakening  of  the  pulse  in  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  respiration  is  usually  undisturbed,  except  in  diabetic  coma 
or  in  complicating  pulmonaiy  affections  or  in  asthma.  The  lungs  are 
frecpieutly  the  seat  of  tubercular  processes,  and  become  readily  infected 
by  i)ueumococci ; hence  chronic  pulmonai-y  tuberculosis  and  acute  pneu- 
monia are  complications  of  relative  freipiency.  A complication  of  occa- 
sional occurrence,  especially  late  in  the  disease,  is  nephritis  characterized 
by  albuminuria  and  dropsy.  Cystitis  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  gas, 
presumably  carbonic  acid,  has  been  observed  to  have  formed  in  the 
bladder,  attributed  to  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine  from  the 
l)resence  of  fungi.  The  urine  is  acid,  its  specific  gravity  fioni  1025  to 
1050  and  upward,  although  when  diabetes  is  complicated  with  a fibrous 
nephritis  the  specific  gravity  may  be  below  1020.  It  is  clear,  of  a i)ale 
yellow  coloi-  5 the  odor  at  times  is  fruity,  and  luus  been  compared  to  that 
of  new-mown  hay.  This  peculiar  odor  is  due  to  the  presence  of  acetone, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diacetic  acid,  the  urine  then  be- 
coming of  a reddish-brown  color  on  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  dilute 
ferric  chloride  solution.  The  presence  of  these  constituents  as  well  as 
that  of  /3-oxy butyric  acid,  according  to  Weintraud,  is  due  to  the  disturbed 
oxidation  of  the  albuminous  substances  in  the  food  and  in  the  l)ody.  The 
high  specific  gravity  is  owing  to  sugar,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  or  more 
may  be  present.  The  tests  for  glucose  are  given  under  Examination  of  the 
Urine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  is  generally  in  i)roportion  to  the 
(piantity  of  urine  passed,  and  may  vary  in  twenty- four  hours  from  several 
ounces  to  two  pounds.  It  is  usually  increased  when  the  food  contains 
abundant  starches  and  sugar,  and  diminished  when  such  articles  of  food 
are  excluded  from  the  diet,  when  excessive  muscular  exercise  is  taken,  or 
when  intercurrent  attacks  of  fever  occur.  The  elimination  of  urea  and  of 
the  phosphates  is  markedly  increased.  In  a c;ise  reported  by  Robert  fat 
was  periodically  passed  in  the  urine.  Traces  of  albumin  are  frequent, 
even  in  the  absence  of  nephritis.  The  feces  are  usually  less  abundant 
than  in  health,  and  in  rare  instances  contain  either  liquid  or  solid  fat. 

Diabetes  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  mild  and  severe  varieties, 
although  this  distinction  is  not  absolute,  since  mild  cases  may  become 
severe.  The  mild  form  may  exist  for  years  in  aiiparently  healthy,  often 
well-nourished  individuals,  the  glycosuria  being  accidentally  discovered. 
The  morning  urine  may  be  free  from  sugar,  while  that  voided  a few  hours 
after  a meal  of  carbo-hydi’ates  shows  its  ]>resence.  Severe  diabetes  is 
oft(mer  found  in  the  young,  or  in  those  mild  diabetics  who  from  inal>ility, 
ignorance,  or  negligence  have  not  lived  upon  an  antidiabetie  diet.  Ema- 
ciation is  conspicuous,  the  grave  symptoms  above  mentioned  are  present, 
and  the  ]>atient  is  likely  to  live  but  a,  h'w  years.  In  mild  diabetes,  when 
carbo-hydrates  are  taken,  there  is  usually  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  the  urine,  and  this  disappears  in  the  course  of  a few  days  when  an 
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antidiabetic  diet  is  adhered  to.  The  longer  the  time  necessary  to  produce 
the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  the  more  closely  allietl  is  the  case  to  the 
severer  type.  In  severe  diabetes  the  iiercentage  of  sugar  is  higher,  and 
glycosuria  persists  despite  the  use  of  a diet  largely  restricted  to  albumi- 
nates. Naunyn  has  observed  in  certain  cases  that  more  sugar  is  excreted 
with  a diet  of  abundant  meat  than  when  but  little  meat  is  taken. 

The  term  diabetic  coma  was  first  used  by  Kussmaul  to  include  a series 
of  severe  symptoms  ending  in  coma  which  immediately  precede  death  in 
certain  cases  of  severe  diabetes.  The  coma  might  occur  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  or  be  preceded  by  increasing  debility,  excessive  mental  or 
physical  exertion,  digestive  disturbances,  and  infiammatory  affections, 
especially  pneumonia.  A brief  period  of  headache,  restlessness,  wake- 
fulness, or  excitement  precedes  the  drowsiness,  sox>or,  and  coma,  which 
are  in  rapid  sequence.  Diabetic  dysxmoea  is  often  associated,  and  is 
characterized  by  frequent,  deep,  and  somewhat  noisy  respiration,  x)erhai)S 
accoinjianied  with  a dusky  skin.  The  breath  iiresents  the  odor  of  acetone. 
The  ferric  chloride  test  indicates  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  in  the  lu'ine, 
and  Kulz  and  others  state  that  peculiar  casts  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  urine  before  and  during  the  attack  of  coma.  According  to  Von 
Meriug,  abundant  oxybutyric  acid  or  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  indicative 
of  a threatened  coma.  The  cause  of  diabetic  coma  is  unknown,  although 
jirobably  in  considerable  part  an  auto-intoxication  from  a variety  of 
chemical  substances,  while  in  certain  cases  fat-embolism  may  be  of  im- 
portance, esiiecially  in  the  production  of  dysj)noea,  as  suggested  by  San- 
ders and  Hamilton.  The  coma  lasts  a few  hours  or  a few  daj'S,  and 
generally  ends  in  death. 

Diagnosis. — A susiiicion  of  diabetes  should  arise  when  the  patient 
complains  of  polyuria,  and  even  in  a young  child,  if  there  is  incontinence 
of  urine,  diabetes  is  to  be  considered  as  the  possible  cause.  The  diag- 
nosis consists  in  the  determination  of  the  iiersistent,  not  the  transitory, 
I)resence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  For  this  jiurpose  the  examination  of  the 
urine  voided  several  hours  after  a meal  containing  carbo-hydrates  has 
been  taken  should  be  made  in  doubtful  cases,  and  cases  of  intermitting 
diabetes  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  which  j)eriodical  examinations  of  the 
urine  may  be  necessary  owing  to  the  temiiorary  absence  of  sugar  fi'oni  the 
urine  even  after  farinaceous  food.  The  routine  examination  of  the  urine 
for  sugar  will  often  explain  the  origin  of  mental  or  physical  debility,  per- 
sistent neuralgia,  and  genital  or  anal  jUTiritus  without  aiiparent  cause. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  designing  jiersons,  the  hysterical  for  in- 
stance, may  add  sugar  to  the  urine  after  it  is  pavSsed.  When  in  any  case 
of  diabetes  there  is  a large  excretion  of  sugar  without  a corresponding 
polyuria,  the  existence  of  organic  disease  at  the  base  of  the  brain  should 
be  suspected. 

Prognosis. — Diabetes  mellitus  is  essentially  an  incurable  disease, 
although  under  appropriate  treatment  the  milder  cases  may  live  through- 
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out  a period  of  mauy  years.  In  severe  diabetes  death  usually  takes  place 
in  from  one  to  three  years.  Even  in  mild  cases  the  prognosis  must  be 
guarded,  from  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  a restricted  diet  and  the  in- 
ability to  avoid  mental  and  physical  strain  or  excess.  The  younger  the 
patient  the  worse  the  prognosis.  Fat  diabetics  usually  suffer  less  and 
live  longer  than  the  lean.  The  course  of  a mild  diabetes  may  suddenly 
or  rapidly  become  serious  from  an  intercurrent  pneumonia  or  a com- 
plicating tuberculosis.  The  odor  of  acetone  in  the  breath,  the  ferric 
chloride  reaction  in  the  urine,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  casts 
are  bad  prognostic  signs,  the  successive  occurrence  of  each  being  of  the 
gravest  import. 

Treatment. — Diabetes  due  to  some  gross  lesion  encroaching  upon 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  to  be  relieved  by  curing  the  original  disease  or 
not  at  all.  Thus,  we  have  seen  antispecitic  treatment  by  curing  a cerebral 
syphilis  cure  the  diabetes  which  was  its  chief  symptom. 

In  gouty  diabetes  the  basal  treatment  should  be  that  of  gout.  The 
diabetes  may  yield  entirely,  but  is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  finally  to  require 
diabetic  treatment. 

In  idiopathic  or  true  diabetes  the  chief  reliance  of  the  therapeutist 
must  be  upon  the  removal  of  the  vegetable  carbo-hydrates  from  the 
food  ; neither  sugar,  starch,  nor  food  containing  them  is  to  be  allowed. 
Saccharin  may  be  employed  as  a harmless  substitute  for  sugar,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  almost  impossible  to  still  the  natural  craving  for  starchy 
food.  The  so-called  gluten  and  washed  bran  always  contain  starch,  and 
the  ordinary  commercial  gluten  contains  a large  quantity  of  starch  ; 
nevertheless,  bread  made  of  these  substances  is  much  less  harmful  than 
that  made  out  of  flour  from  which  no  attempt  to  remove  the  starch  1ms 
l)een  made ; it  is,  however,  less  satisfying,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  btdter 
to  allow  a crust  of  bread  to  be  taken.  As  further  substitutes  for  bread, 
cakes  of  an  almond  flour  from  which  the  sugar  has  been  removed,  and 
also  bread  or  cakes  of  inulin,  may  be  used.  The  following  diet-list,  based 
upon  that  made  by  Austin  Flint,  indicates  the  allowable  articles  of  food  : 

Breali'fast. — Oysters  or  clams  stewed,  without  flour ; beefsteak,  beef- 
steak with  fried  onions,  broiled  chicken,  mutton-chops  or  lamb-chops, 
kidneys  broiled,  stewed,  oi-  devilled  ; tri]ie,  pigs’  feet,  game,  ham,  bacon, 
devilled  turkey  or  chicken,  sausage,  corned  beef  hash  without  potato, 
minced  beef,  tui-key,  chicke]i,  or  game  ; all  kinds  of  fish,  fish-roe,  fish- 
l)alls  without  potato  ; ('ggs  cooked  in  any  way  except  with  flour  or 
sugar,  scrambled  eggs  with  chipped  smoked  beef,  picked  salt  codfish 
with  eggs ; omelets  plain  or  with  ham,  with  smoked  beef,  or  with 
kidneys  ; asparagus-points,  fine  herbs,  parsley,  ti’uflles  or  mushrooms, 
radislu's,  cucumbers,  water-cress ; butter,  pot-cheese  ; tea  or  coffee  with 
a little  cream  but  no  sugar  (glycerin  or  saccharin  may  be  used  instead 
of  sugar  if  desired) ; light  red  wine  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  wine  at  breakfast. 
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Lunch  or  Tea. — Oysters  or  clams  cooked  iu  any  except  with 
flour ; chicken,  lobster,  or  any  kind  of  salad  except  potato ; fish  of  all 
kinds ; chops,  steaks,  ham,  tongue,  eggs,  crabs,  or  any  kind  of  meat ; 
head- cheese;  red  wine,  dry  sherry,  or  Bass’s  ale. 

Dinner. — Eaw  oysters  or  clams. 

Soups. — Consomme  of  beef,  of  veal,  of  chicken,  or  of  tiu'tle ; con- 
somme with  asparagus-points ; okra,  ox-tail,  turtle,  oyster,  or  clam, 
without  flour ; chowder  without  potatoes ; mock-turtle,  mullagatawny, 
tomato,  gumbo  fillet. 

Fish. — All  kinds  of  fish,  lobsters,  oysters,  clams,  terrapin,  .shrimps, 
crawfish,  hard-shell  crabs,  soft-shell  crabs.  (Ko  sauces  containing  flour.) 

Relishes. — Pickles,  radishes,  celery,  sardines,  anchovies,  olives. 

Meats. — All  kinds  of  meat  cooked  in  any  way  except  with  floui' ; all 
kinds  of  poultry  without  dressings  containing  bread  or  flour;  calf’s  head  ; 
kidneys,  sweetbreads,  lamb-fries,  ham,  tongue  ; all  kinds  of  game ; veal, 
fowl,  sweetbreads,  etc.,  with  curry,  but  not  thickened  with  flour.  (No 
liver. ) 

Vegetables. — Truffles,  lettuce,  chiccory,  endive,  cucumbers,  spinach, 
sorrel,  beet-tops,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  dandelions,  to- 
matoes, radishes,  oyster- p»lant,  celery,  onions,  string  beaus,  water- cre.ss, 
asparagus,  artichoke,  parsley,  mushrooms,  and  all  kinds  of  herbs. 

Sweets. — Brandied  peaches  and  other  fruits ; omelets  and  calf’s-foot 
jelly,  sweetened,  if  desired,  with  saccharin. 

Miscellaneous. — Butter,  cheese  of  all  kinds,  eggs  cooked  iu  all  ways 
except  with  flour  or  sugar,  sauces  without  sugar  or  flour,  almonds,  hazel- 
nuts, walnuts,  cocoanuts,  tea  or  coflee  with  a little  cream  but  without 
sugar. 

In  bad  cases  of  diabetes  the  absolute  skim- milk,  buttermilk,  or 
koumiss  diet,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Donkin  and 
by  Tyson,  may  be  tried : it  is  asserted  that  milk-sugar,  as  well  as  man- 
nite  and  levulose  or  fruit-sugar,  is  incapable  of  conversion  in  the  system 
into  true  sugar.  When,  however,  milk  or  any  substance  containing 
levulose  is  given,  the  effect  of  the  food  upon  the  sugar  elimination  should 
be  carefully  watched. 

The  diabetic  patient  .should  always  be  warmly  dressed,  should  be  very 
carefully  protected  against  exposure,  and  should  sedulously  avoid  ex- 
cessive mental  or  physical  labor ; whilst  by  means  of  frequent  bathing 
the  skin  should  be  kept  thoroughly  active.  Certain  mineral  springs, 
especially  Vichy  and  Carlsbad,  are  much  resorted  to  by  diabetics,  but  are 
probably  chiefly  of  service  in  the  gouty  forms  of  the  disease  and  where 
there  is  evidently  habitual  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera. 
Very  often,  however,  alkaline  waters  are  useful  as  adjuvants. 

Strychnine,  laxatives,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  remedies  may  be  useful 
to  meet  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Arsenic,  especially  the  arsenite  of 
bromine  (one-sixteenth  of  a grain  a day  increased  to  one-sixth  of  a grain 
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ill  ascending  doses),  antipyrin  (especially  in  neurotic  cases),  potassium 
bromide,  and  numerous  other  remedies  have  been  in  vogue,  but  rarely 
exei’t  a distinct  inthumce  lor  good.  Jambul  has  undoubtedly  the  power 
to  check  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch,  and  has  been  used  in  India 
in  diabetes  almost  from  time  immemorial : we  have  seen  the  sugar  disap- 
pear from  the  urine  under  its  administration,  but  think  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  fail.  The  fluid  extract  should  be  used  in  a commencing  dose 
of  ten  minims  in  capsule,  three  limes  a day,  increased  to  forty  or  fifty 
minims.  Extract  of  ergot  has  been  largely  used  and  lauded  ; if  given  at 
all  it  should  be  in  full  dose,  one  or  two  drachms  a day  in  capsule.  Oiiium 
seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  which  is  capable  of  distinctly  checking  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  most  cases.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the 
extract,  or  of  morphine,  or  of  codeine.  The  codeine  is,  we  believe,  the 
least  successful  of  the  opiate  preparations;  as,  however,  it  produces  much 
less  disturbance  of  the  general  system  than  does  the  opium,  it  may  be 
tried  first ; half  a grain  should  be  given  three  times  a day  and  rapidly  in- 
creased until  thirty  to  forty  grains  a day  are  taken.  Opium  is  better  than 
moriihine,  and  the  extract  is  preferable  to  the  opium  itself ; one  quarter 
of  a grain  of  the  extract  should  be  given  three  times  a day  at  first  and 
slowly  increased  until  ten  or  even  more  grains  are  taken  daily.  At  no 
time  should  sufficient  of  the  opium  be  given  to  produce  narcosis.  Prepa- 
rations of  pancreas  have  been  used,  in  accordance  with  the  pancreatic 
theory  of  the  disease,  but  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant 
any  definite  conclusion  ; thus  fiir  the  success  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen 
brilliant.  The  glycolytic  ferment  isolated  by  Ltqiine  from  the  pancreas 
and  from  malt  diasbise  is  also  worthy  of  further  trial. 

Diabetic  coma  is  almost  hopeless.  Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  a three  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  have  been 
practised,  but  their  use  seems  warranted  only  by  the  therapeutic  despair 
which  surrounds  the  case. 

DIABETES  INSIPIDUS. 

Definition. — A chronic  disease  characterized  by  the  excretion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  urine  which  contains  no  sugar. 

Etiology. — Diabetes  insipidus  is  a disetise  more  often  found  in  males 
than  in  females;  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  first  half  of  life,  and  may  occur 
even  in  young  children.  Heredity  at  times  seems  to  be  of  importance  in 
the  etiology.  Claude  Bernard  found  that  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  near  the  seat  of  the  sugar-]mncture,  and  also  section  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  pi'oduced  tenqmrary  jiolyuria.  Peyrani  has  caused 
polyuria  by  irritation  of  the  cervical  sym]iathetic,  and  Kahler  has  induced 
permanent  polyuria  in  rabbits  by  injury  to  the  cerebellum  and  medulla 
oblongata.  The  importance  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
etiology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  further  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  this 
affection  after  injury  to  the  cranium,  sunstroke,  inflammation  of  the 
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brain  and  its  membranes,  cerebral  tumors  and  syphilis,  myelitis,  and 
fright.  Kahler  observed  that  these  affections  of  the  brain  when  focal 
were  more  frequently  seated  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  Diabetes 
insipidus  has  also  developed  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  in  scurvj",  in 
saccharine  diabetes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar,  and  as  a result 
of  excessive  drinking.  It  has  been  noted  in  connection  with  abdominal 
tumors,  especially  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coeliac  plexus,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  of  chronic  inffammatory  processes  in  the  same  region. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  above-mentioned  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  abdomen  should  be  sought  for,  and,  if  found,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  results  of  experiments,  offer  a probable  explanation  of  the 
disease.  The  kidneys  are  large,  and  in  certain  cases  the  jielves  and 
ureters  are  dilated  and  the  bladder  is  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — Polyuria  is  the  characteristic  symptom.  It  may  be  of 
rapid  origin  or  may  gradually  and  progressively  develop.  The  daily 
quantity  of  urine  excreted  may  be  from  one  to  two  gallons  and  upward. 
The  urine  is  pale  and  colorless,  acid,  the  specific  gravity  usually  below 
1005.  It  is  free  from  albumin,  and  contains  no  sediment.  luosite  has 
sometimes  been  found,  and  the  temporary  occurrence  of  glucose  has  been 
observed.  The  absolute  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  is 
generally  unaltered.  In  certain  cases  or  at  certain  times  an  increase  of 
urea  has  been  found,  a condition  to  which  the  term  azoturia  hiis  been 
applied. 

Excessive  thirst,  polydi^Dsia,  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  poly- 
uria. In  the  mild  cases  there  may  be  no  further  disturbance.  The  pres- 
ence of  headache,  vertigo,  mental  excitability  or  depression,  and  neuralgia 
indicates  a transition  to  the  severer  type,  which  is  further  manifested  by 
hebetude,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  weakness 
of  the  pulse. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  polyuria 
and  the  examination  of  the  urine.  Hysterical  polyuria  is  spasmodic  and 
not  persistent,  and  therefore  to  be  differentiated.  The  polyuria  of  chronic 
fibrous  nephritis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  albumin  and  casts, 
and  the  freedom  from  evidence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  hydro- 
nephrosis, especially  the  intermittent  variety,  large  quantities  of  urine 
may  be  occasionally  voided.  This  affection,  however,  is  to  be  excluded 
by  the  absence  of  a tumor  diminishing  in  size  with  the  abundant  flow 
of  urine  5 the  latter  is  either  of  relatively  normal  composition  or  presents 
the  characteristics  of  the  urine  of  fibrous  nephritis. 

Prognosis. — In  some  cases  diabetes  insipidus  continues  for  years, 
perhaps  throughout  life,  without  serious  disturbance.  Death  in  fatal 
cases  is  rather  attributable  to  the  cause  or  to  complications  than  to 
the  disease  directly.  Eecovery  is  rare  unless  the  exciting  cause — e.rj., 
syphilis — is  remediable,  although  temporary  improvement  may  take 
place. 
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Treat:\ient. — In  the  treatment  of  diabetes  insipidus  it  is  essential  to 
obtain  the  best  hygienic  sniToundings  for  the  patient,  to  forbid  excessive 
ineiital  or  physical  work,  and  in  eveiy  way  possible  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral health.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  special  ,*  the  clothing 
should  be  warm,  so  jis  to  keep  the  skin  protected  and  active,  and  the 
thirst  should  not  be  fully  satisfied.  Extract  of  ergot  (ten  grains  in  cap- 
sule, three  to  six  times  a day),  valerian  (one-half  to  one  fluidounce  daily), 
and  zinc  valerianate  (one  to  two  grains  in  capsule,  three  to  four  times  a 
day),  are  the  most  effective  remedies,  although  the  salic3dates,  arsenic, 
antipju-in  and  other  coal-tar  products,  the  bromides,  belladonna,  stiych- 
nine,  and  numerous  other  remedies,  have  been  from  time  to  time  com- 
mended. 

In  giving  any  of  these  reiuedies  the  dose  should  be  increased  until 
some  therapeutic  or  physiological  effect  is  produced. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

SCARLATINA.  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Definition. — A contagions  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  a pecu- 
liar diffused  ernxition  and  a pronounced  tendency  to  the  development  of 
serious  sore  throat. 

Etiology.— Scarlet  fever  is  probably  always  the  result  of  a contagion, 
which  may  pass  directly  by  contact  with  the  x>erson  of  the  sick  or  be 
transmitted  through  the  air,  or  be  carried  by  fomites.  The  iiower  of  the 
poison  to  resist  change  is  very  great,  as  is  also  its  ability  to  pass  into  milk 
and  other  articles  of  food,  and  to  adhere  to  letters  and  other  media  of 
transmission.  Various  investigators  during  late  decades  have  atteinjited 
to  connect  certain  diseases  of  cows  and  of  other  lower  animals  with  scarlet 
fever  of  man,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
scarlet  fever  can  be  transmitted  from  man  to  the  lower  animals,  althongh 
cats  may  act  as  carriers  of  the  poison. 

Although  various  pathogenic  germs  have  been  isolated  from  jiatients 
suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  the  true  nature  of  the  contagion  remains  un- 
known. Streptococci,  diplococci,  micrococci,  bacilli,  and  other  organisms 
have,  it  is  true,  been  found,  but  all  aj)pear  to  be  the  result  of  secondar}^ 
infection.  It  is  imiiortaut  to  note  that  the  dixihtherial  organism  can  often 
be  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  jiseudo- membranous  angina  of  scarlet 
fever ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  violent  sore  throat  with  abundant 
exudate  may  exist  without  the  diiihth  critic  bacillus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  in  fatal  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  are  most  frequent  in  the  throat  and  kidneys.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes of  tlie  pharynx,  soft  jialate,  and  tonsils  are  swollen,  injected,  per- 
haps hemorrhagic.  There  may  be  an  adherent  false  membrane  due  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  sometimes  of  the  dij^htheria  bacillus.  Super- 
ficial ulceration  and  deep  necrosis  of  the  tissues  are  not  infrequent.  In 
some  instances  the  neighboring  lymiihatic  glands  are  swollen  and  in- 
jected and  may  contain  abscesses,  while  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue 
is  cedematons. 

The  kidneys  are  likely  to  show  the  characteristics  of  an  acute  ne- 
phritis in  a mild  or  a severe  form.  The  kiilney  is  usually  enlarged,  the 
region  of  the  convoluted  tubes  abnormally  ojiaque.  It  may  be  injected, 
sometimes  containing  hemorrhagic  s^iots  beneath  the  capsule  and  on 
section,  or  it  may  be  abnormally  iiale.  The  alterations  of  the  kidney  es- 
liecially  characteristic  of  scarlet  fever  are  those  which  were  first  described 
by  Klebs  and  Friedlauder  and  designated  as  a glomerulo-uephritis.  The 
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changes  consist  in  enlargement  of  the  glomeruli  and  a thickening  of 
the  capillary  wall,  an  increase  of  tlie  nuclei,  and  a swelling  and  necrosis 
of  the  capsnlar  epithelium.  Collections  of  leukocytes  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  diseased 
]\Iali)ighian  bodies  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  iiale  gray  translucent 
points. 

Crannlar  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver  and  moderate  acute 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  iiresent.  The  rash  leaves  no  gross  evi- 
dence of  its  ])resence  in  the  skin  except  in  hemorrhagic  ctises,  when 
punctate  hemorrhage  is  to  be  Ibund.  Hemorrhage  may  also  take  i)lace 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  Psendo-membranous  jiatches 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  body  may  be  enlarged,  and  Wagner  Inis  described  the 
presence  of  a disseminated  formation  of  lymphadenoid  tissue  in  the 
liver  aud  kidneys. 

Symptomatology. — The  ordinary  period  of  incubation  of  scarlet 
fever  is  from  three  to  five  days,  though  well  authenticated  and  carefully 
studied  cases  have  been  reported  by  Trousseau  and  others  in  which  it  w:is 
twenty-four  hours,  whilst  it  may  be  prolonged  to  ten  or  even  twelve  days. 
The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  abrupt ; in  the  mildest  cases  it  is 
marked  by  nausea  and  chilliness,  in  the  ordinary  Ciises  by  one  or  more 
chills,  and  by  vomiting,  which  is  apt  to  be  repeated  and  severe.  The 
pulse  becomes  at  once  rai)id  and  small  (120  to  150),  and  the  axillary 
temperature  rises  to  103°,  or  it  may  be  105°  or  106°  F.  There  is  great 
dryness  of  the  skin,  mouth,  and  throat,  whilst  the  tongue  is  covered  with 
grayish  fur,  and  the  fauces  are  distinctly  red.  Conjunctival,  nasal,  or 
bronchial  catarrh  is  very  exceptional.  In  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours 
the  characteristic  eru])tiou  appears,  in  most  cases  first  upon  the  upper 
chest  and  the  back,  but  sometimes  upon  the  extremities,  and  in  exceii- 
tional  cases  upon  the  cheeks.  The  spreading  of  the  eruption  is  so  rapid 
that  usually  iii  twelve  hours  it  covers  the  whole  body.  It  consists  of  a 
scarlet  or  dee])-red  ])unctated  or  stippled  efliorescence ; sometimes  it  is 
minntely  papular.  Under  pressure  with  the  linger  the  color  disa]>pears, 
but  reappeai-s  immediately  upon  removal  of  the  pressure.  Ordinarily  the 
rash  is  nearly  unifoi’in,  but  it  may  be  in  patches.  It  is  especially  dark 
colored  in  the  groin  and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  made  by  flexion  of  the 
extremities.  On  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin  it  is  often  wanting,  whilst  it  is 
always  very  pronounced  u])on  the  cheeks.  When  it  is  fully  developed  it 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles,  although 
the  skin  is  very  dry  and  ])ungent.  The  eruiflion  also  attacks  the  mucous 
membranes,  so  that  the  cheeks  and  tlie  throat  are  brilliant  red,  swollen, 
and  often  distinctly  punctated.  The  tongue,  though  red  on  the  tip  and 
edges,  is  coveied  with  a whitish  fui-  from  which  project  the  red  papilhe 
(sti-awbei'ry  tongue).  A few  days  later  desquamation  leaves  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  red  and  rough,  with  greatly  enlarged,  very  dark  red  papilhe 
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(raspberry  tongue) ; a condition  which  may  last  as  long  as  five  days. 
At  this  stage  the  tonsils  are  swollen,  with  their  cryihs  distended  with  a 
yellowish-white  creamy  exudate,  which  often  spreads  over  the  surface 
to  make  a sort  of  false  membrane.  The  contention  of  Lasegue,  that 
there  is  a vesicular  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane  at  this  time,  is 
plausible.  The  submaxillary  glands  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissues 
are  always  swollen. 

The  coming  out  of  the  eruption  is  not  followed  by  any  immediate 
remission  of  the  general  symptoms ; the  fever  remains  high,  the  pulse 
ra])id,  headache  is  often  extreme,  and  there  is  very  commonly  a nervous 
agitation  which  may  rise  to  distinct  delirium.  There  are  extreme  thirst, 
conq^lete  anorexia,  more  or  less  constipation  5 but  vomiting  is  rare  after 
the  second  day.  The  urine  is,  throughout  the  attack,  of  high  specific 
gravity,  dark-colored,  and  very  commonly  contains  a trace  of  albumin  as 
earlj"  as  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  In  favorable  cases  there  may  be  a 
gradual  abatement  of  the  symptoms  after  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
eruption ; often,  however,  the  constitutional  disturbances  do  not  subside 
until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when  desquamation  has  fully  begun. 

The  characteristic  course  of  the  fever  in  scarlet  fever  is  a sudden  rise 
of  temperature,  with  a maximum  reached  in  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  followed  by  a continuous  fever,  with  mild  morning  remis- 
sions and  a general  tendency  to  decrease  slowly  during  the  next  five  or 
six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  is  a rapid  but  not  abrupt  defer- 
vescence. Sometimes  the  temperature  drops  and  the  rash  fades  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  both  to  reappear  in  a day  or  two.  The  quickening 
of  the  Ionise  and  that  of  the  respiration  in  most  cases  correspond  to  the 
rise  of  temperature,  upon  which  they  probably  are  largely  dependent. 

Although  the  protective  power  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  it  is  certain  that,  especially  in  susceptible  individuals,  there 
may  be  repeated  attacks,  which  may  consist  simply  of  a bad  sore  throat 
with  some  febrile  reaction.  Between  such  attacks  (the  mildest  possible) 
and  those  in  which  the  patient  passes  immediately  into  collapse  and  dies 
in  a few  hours  overwhelmed  by  the  poison,  there  is  every  grade  or  variety 
of  scarlatina  ; but,  in  obedience  to  custom,  three  types  may  be  recognized, 
— the  simple,  the  anginose,  and  the  malignant. 

The  simple  scarlet  fever  is  that  which  has  already  been  descril)ed  in 
the  text.  In  the  anginose  scarlet  fever  the  throat  symptoms  ajipear  very 
early,  and  are  attended  with  great  swelling,  and  with  the  rapid  formation 
of  a membranous  exudate  which  may  extend  upward  into  the  nostrils, 
forward  into  the  month,  and  downward  into  the  pharynx  and  laiynx. 
The  excessive  fetor,  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
the  tendency  to  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membi'ane  may  make  a incture 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  malignant  diphtheria,  and  death  may 
result  from  a septicaemia  produced  by  the  local  disease  of  the  throat,  or 
the  ulcers  may  open  the  carotids  or  other  blood-vessels  and  cause  fatal 
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hemorrhage.  Inflammations  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  of  the  middle 
ear  are  common  phenomena. 

In  malignant  scarlet  fever  violent  headache,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  cya- 
nosis, convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  and  intense  fever  may  end  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours,  without  eruption,  in  death ; or  the  attack  may  at 
first  seem  not  overwhelming,  but  be  followed  in  a few  hours  by  violent 
adynamia,  with  great  heart- failure,  weakness  of  the  extremities,  exces- 
sive dyspnoea,  and  nervous  disturbance  ; sometimes  the  malignant  sjmip- 
toms  first  develop  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which  may  be 
intense  and  wide-spread.  In  most  cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  vomit- 
ing is  pronounced,  and  not  rarely  there  is  diarrhoea.  A sudden  rise  of 
temperature  immediately  preceding  death  is  also  fre(]uent,  even  at  a time 
when  the  extremities  are  very  cold  and  the  jiatieut  in  collapse.  In  the 
hemorrhagic  malignant  scarlet  fever  epistaxis  and  abundant  ha?niaturia 
may  preconle  or  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  pur])ui  ic  and  petechial  erup- 
tion, and  death  may  take  i)lace  almost  immediately  in  collapse,  or  be  pre- 
ceded by  intense  fever,  violent  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  A 
rare  form  of  malignaut  scarlet  fever  is  that  in  Avhich  all  the  symptoms 
are  lost  in  a furious  choleraic  diarrhoea. 

Eelapses  in  scarlet  fever  are  rare,  but  do  occur,  with  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  fever,  the  sore  throat,  aud  the  eruption.  The  time  of  their 
reappearance  is  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  days  after  the  first  attack. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  scarlet  fever  are  often  very 
serious.  True  diphtheria  may  develop,  or  there  may  be  a wide-spread 
gangrene  of  the  throat  without  diphtheria.  Severe  adenopathies  are  very 
common,  especially  in  the  submaxillary  and  sterno-mastoid  region,  and 
may  end  in  suppuration  during  the  height  of  the  attack,  or  more  fVe- 
quently  during  the  early  days  of  couvalescence,  with  a resultant  severe 
or  even  fatal  septicreinia.  lu  some  cases  of  scarlatina  the  enlarged  lym- 
phatic glands  harden  into  a brawny  mass,  exceedingly  intractable  to  all 
medical  treatment.  Middle-ear  inflammation  occurs  probably  in  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  aud  according  to  Burckhart-Merian  a severe 
suiipurative  otitis  media  develops  in  about  four  aud  a half  jier  cent., 
usually  during  the  period  of  eruption,  revealing  itself  by  violent  earache, 
insomnia,  and  excessive  tenderness  of  the  mastoid  j)rocesses. 

Among  the  complications  or  sequelte  of  scarlet  fever  should  be  men- 
tioned nmltii)le  abscesses,  pyothorax,  suppurative  pericarditis,  endocur- 
ditis,  and  certain  arthroiiathies  which  have  been  incorrectly  considered 
as  rheumatic.  Of  scarlatinal  rheumatism,  so  called,  there  are  three  forms  : 
that  in  which  the  exudate  is  serous,  that  in  which  it  is  ]>rimarily  serous 
and  secondarily  ]uirulent,  aud  that  in  which  ]>us  is  formed  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  affection  generally  begins  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day 
of  the  fever,  or  rarely  during  the  stage  of  desquamation.  It  sometimes 
attacks  many  joints,  but  is  usually  localized  in  a single  articulation. 
Eecovery  in  the  course  of  a few  days  is  common  with  the  serous  exudate  j 
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recovery  witti  more  or  less  permauent  change  in  the  joint  is  the  rule 
when  the  exudate  is  first  serous  and  then  purulent ; but  when  from  the 
beginning  pus  forms  in  the  joints,  death  from  pyaemia  is  the  common 
result.  It  is  probable  that  these  complications  are  due  to  streptococcus 
poison  from  the  throat. 

The  nervous  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  not  severe,  but  chorea, 
hemiidegia,  mania,  and  melancholia  have  all  been  reported,  and  prob- 
ably multiple  neuritis  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally  believed. 

Of  all  the  complications  of  the  disease  nephritis  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Not  rarely,  even  in  mild  scarlet  fever,  when  the  temijerature  rises 
very  high,  albumin  and  even  casts  appear  in  the  urine  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours : they  are  the  result  of  the  hyperthermia,  and  have 
no  greater  significance  than  in  various  other  febrile  diseases,  passing 
off  without  serious  result.  The  characteristic  nephritis  of  the  disease 
develops  most  frequently  in  the  second  or  third  week,  but  may  be  delayed 
to  the  fourth  or  even  sixth  week.  It  may  follow  the  mildest  form  of  the 
disease,  and  come  on  when  all  the  symptoms  seem  most  favorable.  The 
first  evidence  is  usually  an  anasarca  just  below  the  eyes,  which  often  is 
first  detected  in  the  early  morning.  The  nephritis  varies  greatly  in  in- 
tensity ; in  the  severest  cases  there  are  aching  pains  in  the  back,  chills, 
vomiting,  hceniaturia,  and  a partial  or  even  finally  complete  suppression 
of  the  urine,  with  uriemic  symptoms  after  some  hours.  Furthest  removed 
from  these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so  mild  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  noted, — a little  albuminuria,  a few  casts,  some  oedema. 
Between  the  two  extremes  may  be  found  every  variety  of  severity. 
Among  the  subacute  cases  are  many  in  which  without  great  care  the 
symptoms,  at  first  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  progress  to  great 
seriousness,  with  profound  alteration  of  the  kidney.  As  oedema  about 
the  eyes  may  occur  without  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  its 
presence  is  not  a proof  of  nephritis.  Again,  there  is  much  reason  for 
believing  that  a dangerous  nephritis  may  exist  and  yet  the  urine  be  tem- 
porarily free  from  albumin,  so  that  repeated  examinations  are  necessary 
for  the  detection  of  the  kidney  disease.  CEdema  of  the  lungs  and  acute 
oedema  of  the  glottis  are  more  frequent  in  severe  than  in  mild  cases  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis,  but  may  suddenlj^  appear  in  any  case. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  stage  of  incubation 
depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  presence  of  vomiting, 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature.  In  malignant  cases  without  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rash  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  exclusion,  aided  by 
the  history  of  exposure  to  cause.  The  rashes  produced  by  antipyrin, 
belladonna,  oil  of  copaiba,  and  some  other  drugs  resemble  somewhat 
the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the  absence  of  fever  and  of  sore  throat,  with 
the  presence  of  other  symptoms  of  poisoning,  usually  makes  the  diag- 
nosis easy.  Acute  exfoliative  dermatitis  may  develop  without  obvious 
cause,  and,  as  it  has  a sudden  onset,  a brilliant  exanthem  closely  resem- 
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bliiig  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and  distinct  fever  with  nervous  phenomena, 
it  may  at  first  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  scarlatina.  The  ab- 
sence of  throat  symptoms  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  desquamation  affects  the  hair  and  the  nails, 
usually  make  the  final  recognition  easjL 

The  diagnosis  between  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  is  not  always 
liossible,  because  uudoubtedly  diphtheria  is  sometimes  accouix)anied  by  a 
scarlatinal  rash,  whilst  Loeffler’s  bacillus  may  be  present  in  scarlet  fever. 
In  other  words,  a pure  diphtheria  may  closely  simulate  a scarlet  fever, 
and  diphtheria  frequently  coexists  with  a scarlet  fever,  so  that  at  times 
the  most  acute  practitioner  cannot  unravel  a case  sufficiently  to  know 
whether  he  has  one  simply  of  diphtheria  or  one  of  mixed  infection. 
In  some  cases  a history  of  exposure  may  greatly  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 
Fortunately,  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  the  diagnosis  is  of  little 
practical  importance,  as  the  treatment  of  the  scarlet  fever  comiilicated 
with  diphtheria  would  be  precisely  that  of  a diphtheria  simulating  scarlet 
fever. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  scarlet  fever  varies  in  different  epi- 
demics and  under  different  circumstances  from  one  to  forty  per  cent. 
It  is  greater  in  hospital  practice  than  in  civil  life,  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich.  In  children  under  one  yeiu’  the  death-rate  is  very  high, 
but  it  diminishes  after  the  first  year  until  it  reaches  its  miuimmn  between 
six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Any  previous  disease  or  diathesis  greatly 
increases  the  danger.  The  prognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  early  symptoms  ; high  fever,  great  adynamia,  restlessness,  intensity 
of  the  sore  throat,  any  of  these  occurring  early  are  very  serious,  as  are 
also  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  elevation  of  the  temperatui'c.  A 
precocious  painful  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  of  evil  import. 
The  majority  of  cases  of  nepliritis  recover  under  careful  treatment,  but  a 
complete  early  suppression  of  urine  is  very  dangerous. 

Treatment. — Absolute  isolation  in  a fully  ventilated  room,  with  all 
the  precautions  as  to  bedclothing,  etc.,  which  are  especially  described  in 
the  article  on  ty])hoid  fever,  are  essential  iu  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  activity  of  tlie  contagion  and  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  make  it 
imperative  that  the  physician  should  carefully  supervise  the  disinfection 
of  the  sick-room. 

Although  bclladonnai,  mercurials,  salicylic  acid,  and  various  other 
drugs  have  been  recoinmeiided  as  specifics,  there  is  no  remedy  which  has 
aii}^  power  to  afreet  the  course  of  the  fever.  The  symptoms  must  be  met 
as  they  arise.  When  the  vomiting  is  severe,  carbonic  acid  water,  lime 
Avater  and  milk,  and  bismuth,  will  often  be  found  effectual.  If  these 
fail,  a quarter  of  a grain  of  cocaine,  in  solution,  CA^ery  one  or  two  hours, 
may  be  ti'ied  for  a few  doses.  For  the  relief  of  neiwoiisuess  and  insomnia 
the  bromides,  trional  oi-  sulphonal,  and  chloral,  used  ATuy  carefully,  are 
of  value.  Hyoscine  Avill  frequently  control  the  delirium  and  ]u-oduce 
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sleep,  but  is  an  extremely  dangerous  remedy,  as  by  increasing  the  dry- 
ness of  the  tlu-oat  and  iirobably  also  by  producing  paralytic  weakness 
of  the  throat  it  tends  greatly  to  increase  symptoms  of  suftbcation  in 
anginose  cases : we  have  seen  it  apparently  cause  death  in  this  way. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  secretions,  and  especially  to  lessen  the  strain 
upon  the  kidneys,  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  cold,  simple, 
or  carbonated  water  very  freely. 

Antipyretic  treatment  is  in  most  cases  essential.  Phenacetin,  anti- 
pyrin, and  antifebrin  will  reduce  the  temperatui-e,  but  certainly  grave 
danger  accompanies  the  free  use  of  any  of  these  remedies ; although,  on 
the  other  hand,  small  doses  given  at  regular  intervals  may  do  great  good 
by  quieting  the  nervous  tlisturbance  and  helping  in  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. Quinine  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  an  antipyretic  by 
liractitioners,  but  to  have  a distinct  effect  must  be  given  in  large  doses, 
— a practice  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  justifiable.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  given  in  moderate  dose  it  probably  is  of  service  in  tending  to 
reduce  temx>erature,  as  well  as  by  supporting  the  neiA^e- centres.  The 
bisnljihate  should  always  be  enijiloyed,  as  more  easy  of  absori)tion,  and 
if  it  irritate  the  stomach  it  should  be  given  by  the  rectum,  not  in  sup- 
liositories,  but  in  slightly  acidulated  (tartaric  acid)  solution. 

As  the  fever  of  scarlatina  does  not  last  over  a few  days,  a temiierature 
of  102.5°  F.  does  very  little  harm.  When,  however,  it  rises  to  103°  F.  or 
above,  cold  should  be  used  externally,  first  by  siionging,  and,  if  this  fail, 
by  xiacking  or  by  bathing.  The  severity  of  the  baths  must  be  x^i’oxior- 
tioiiate  to  the  resistance  of  tlie  fever  ; probably  in  most  cases  the  bath  at 
a temperature  of  85°  F.  gradually  reduced  to  80°  or  75°  F.  is  the  best. 
Leiter’s  tubes  ax)x>lied  to  the  head  and  to  the  abdomen,  with  iced  water 
run  through  them,  sometimes  suffice.  The  cold  x^ack,  or  the  bath,  or 
whatever  means  is  emxiloyed,  must  be  used  until  the  desired  effect  is 
Xiroduced,  and  be  rexieated  whenever  the  temxierature  rises  to  103°  F. 
If  there  be  a tendency  to  relapse,  alcoholic  stimnlants  should  be  given 
fr-eely  just  before  the  patient  is  x^nt  into  the  bath  ; and  hot- water  bottles 
or  bags  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  axiplied  to  the  extremities 
whilst  the  xiatient  is  in  the  bath. 

The  treatment  of  adynamia  in  scarlet  fever  is  similar  to  that  of  ex- 
haustion from  other  fevers.  (See  Tyx)hoid  Fever. ) As,  however,  there 
is  a sxiecial  tendency  to  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  kidneys, 
ammonium  carbonate  and  other  irritating  drugs  must  be  avoided. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  throat  must  be  very 
carefully  treated.  The  local  external  use  of  ice  by  india-rubber  bags 
fastened  around  the  neck  underneath  the  jaws  is  often  advantageons, 
whilst  small  x^ieces  of  ice  may  be  allowed  coUvStantly  to  melt  in  the 
mouth.  Potassium  chlorate  has  been  very  largely  used  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  is  sometimes  of  service  as  a local  remedy  to  the  throat ; excex^t  for  its 
local  action  it  is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  it  has  without  doubt  aided  in 
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numerous  cases  in  causing  death  by  irritating  the  kidneys  and  increasing 
the  danger  of  nephritis.  Tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  glycerite  of  tannin,  and  various  other  astringent  solutions  are 
employed  by  different  practitioners  as  local  applications.  Spraying  the 
throat  out,  however,  with  a peroxide  of  hydrogen  solution  has  seemed 
to  us  the  best  of  all  local  treatment.  (See  Diphtheria.)  The  official 
preparation  may  be  used  of  the  full  strength,  or  diluted  one-half.  IVheii 
there  is  a tendency  to  closing  of  the  nostrils,  the  spray  should  be  thrown 
into  the  nostrils,  if  j)ossible,  from  behind  ; if  not,  from  the  front. 

If  suppuration  of  a gland  occurs,  a free  incision  should  be  at  once 
made.  In  order  to  allay  the  burning  and  itching  of  the  skin,  cosmoline, 
cacao  butter,  cold  cream,  lard  freed  from  salt  by  washing,  olive  oil,  or 
other  bland  fat  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
morning  and  evening,  after  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption. 
Wlien  the  eruption  retrocedes  or  fails  to  develop,  the  hot  mustard  bath, 
or,  if  tliere  be  high  temperature,  the  cold  mustard  bath,  will  often  be 
of  service.  The  treatment  of  nephritis  is  that  of  acute  nephritis  from 
other  cause.  (See  Acute  Desquamative  Xeidiritis.) 

RUBEOLA.  MEASLES. 

Definition.  — A contagious  eruptive  fever,  characterized  b}’  the  early 
and  severe  development  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the  appearance  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  a peculiar  eruption,  which  may  be  vesicular, 
but  is  usually  composed  of  very  minute  jjapules,  arranged  in  irregular, 
more  or  less  crescentic  ixatches. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  measles  is  always  a contagion,  whose  nature 
has  not  yet  been  fully  established.  In  searching  for  the  supposed  germ 
of  the  disease  bacteriologists  have  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
streptococci,  micrococci,  bacilli,  and  other  micro-organisms,  which  are 
without  doubt  due  to  secondary  infection.  The  same  appears  to  I>e  true 
of  the  di]>lococcus  obtained  by  Cornil  and  Babt\s,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  well-known  pneumococcus  of  imeumonia.  In  1892 
Canon  and  rieiffer  discovered  an  organism  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the 
catarrhal  secretions  of  patients  suffering  from  me;isles,  which  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  si^ecific  germ  of  the  disease.  This  organism  is  I’emark- 
able  for  its  variations  in  size  and  shape ; it  exists  both  as  a diplococcus 
and  as  a bacillus  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  a red  blood-corpuscle. 

Although  measles  is  most  frequent  in  children,  yet  adnlts  uiq^rotected 
by  a j^revious  attack  readily  take  the  disease  on  exposure  to  the  conta- 
giou,  and  both  sexes  are  equally  affected.  One  attack  of  measles  affords 
a very  decided  but  not  coni])letely  perfect  ]n’otection. 

Morbid  Anato:\iy. — In  fiital  cases  of  measles  death  is  usually  the 
result  of  complications,  es]>ecially  in  the  resinratory  tract.  These  are 
])resent  as  foci  of  broncho-]nieumonia  or  of  lobnlar  pneumonia,  with 
more  or  less  extensive  ]>atclies  of  atelectasis  from  obstruction  of  the 
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bronclii  by  catarrhal  secretion.  A persistence  of  such  inflammatory 
conditions  in  the  lungs  is  not  infrequent  in  virtue  of  their  infection 
with  tubercle  bacilli,  and  death  may  eventually  result  from  imlmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Symptomatology. — The  period  of  incubation  is  about  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature,  to  102°  or  103°  F. 
the  first  day,  with  or  without  chill,  occurs,  and  the  characteristic  catar- 
rhal symptoms  appear.  The  conjunctivie  become  red  and  wateiy,  there 
is  frequent  sneezing,  with  excessive  nasal  secretion,  and  not  rarely  epis- 
taxis,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  even  a mild  bronchitis,  rapidly  develop. 
Of  these  catarrhal  symptoms  those  concerned  with  the  eyes  and  the  nose 
are  most  pronoun(*ed,  but  even  at  this  time  the  least  exposure  is  liable  to 
produce  severe  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  The  throat  is  sometimes  a 
little  sore,  but  never  as  it  is  in  scarlet  fever.  In  many  cases  during  the 
stage  of  invasion  the  hard  and  soft  palates  and  the  throat  itself  are  very 
red  and  covered  with  minute  spots  or  points,  which  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  an  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  For  the  next  three  or 
four  days  there  are  headache,  malaise,  pronounced  fever,  anorexia,  and 
not  rarely  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  Severe  nervous  symptoms  are  rare, 
though  in  very  bad  cases  delirium  and,  especially  in  young  children, 
convulsions  may  occur.  In  from  three  to  five  days  the  beginning  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  the  development  of  the  erup- 
tion, which  almost  invariably  appears  first  upon  the  cheeks  and  fore- 
head and  around  the  mouth,  and  sju'eads  rapidly  downward  over  the 
rest  of  the  body.  It  consists  first  of  minute  papules,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a pale-red,  slightly  elevated  border  and  become  confluent. 
When  fully  developed  the  eruption  consists  of  dark-red  macules,  which 
by  the  finger  can  be  found  to  be  slightly  elevated,  and  are  of  irregular 
shape  and  size,  more  or  less  crescentic,  dentated,  and  often  fantastically 
arranged  in  festoons  or  column-like  groups.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  they  lose  their  color  at  once,  but  regain  it  immediately  upon  re- 
moval of  the  pressure.  With  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem  the  fever 
usually  increases,  and  the  catarrhal  symptoms  become  more  manifest. 
In  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  however,  in  favorable  cases  all 
the  symptoms  begin  to  decline,  and  in  from  three  to  six  days  the  fever 
has  disappeared,  desquamation  has  commenced  upon  the  face,  and  a 
rapid  convalescence  has  been  entered  upon. 

In  some  cases  the  eruption  of  measles  is  very  small  and  remains  dis- 
crete, whilst  in  others  the  patches  flow  together  so  as  to  make  a uniform 
covering  of  the  surface,  which  resonbles  somewhat  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever.  Very  rarely  the  measle  rash  becomes  vesicular. 

The  departure  of  measles  from  the  ordinary  type  is  best  studied 
under  the  heads  of  mild  and  malignant  cases.  Of  the  benign  varietit'S 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disejise  are 
present  except  the  eruption,  producing  a disease-picture  whose  true  nature 
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can  be  recognized  only  by  knowledge  that  the  subject  lias  been  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  measles.  In  a similar  M ay  there  Avonld  appear  to  be 
certain  cases  of  measles  in  Mdiich  the  catarrhal  symiitoms  are  altogether 
Mainting.  There  is  also  an  abortive  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the 
eruption  appears  Muth  the  ordinary  symptoms,  but  fatles  immediatelj’, 
with  a rapid  abatement  of  the  fever,  and  a vadl-developed  convalescence 
by  the  hfth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  These  cases  can  be  at  once  dif- 
ferentiated from  those  in  which  there  is  a sudden  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  by  the  immediate  abatement  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

Among  the  malignant  forms  of  measles  may  be  placed  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  develops  during  the  course  of  some  other  serious  illness, 
as  a tuberculosis,  or  even  an  acute  disorder,  like  typhoid  fever  or  diph- 
theria. Under  these  circumstances  the  course  of  the  measles  is  very 
fre([uently  irregular,  the  eruption  imiierfectly  developed,  the  fe\  er  high, 
and  the  complications  excessive.  A form  of  measles  which  has  been 
especially  seen  in  the  army,  and  in  children’s  asylums,  is  that  in  Avhich 
from  the  beginning  there  is  violent  dyspntea  with  marked  cyanosis,  and 
usually  rapitl  death  from  asphyxia.  In  many  of  these  causes  examination 
Mill  reveal  the  tine  disseminated  lales  of  a cai)illary  bronchitis,  but 
sometimes  the  only  departure  from  the  norm  to  be  made  out  is  extreme 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  movements.  It  is  to  this  variety  of  measles 
that  the  name  of  epidemic  capillary  hroneliiiis  has  been  given. 

In  the  ataxic  or  adynamic  form  of  mejisk's  the  severe  symptoms 
usually  develop  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruiition.  The 
pulse  becomes  very  rapid,  the  respiration  exceedingly  hurried,  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  the  dry  tongue,  typhoid  face,  gr(>at 
muscular  prostration,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state  rapidly 
develop.  In  young  children  rei)eated  convulsions  are  frc(iuent  and  often 
end  in  coma.  In  adults,  delirium,  mild  and  muttering  or  fierce  and 
maniacal,  comes  on.  Death  in  such  cases  may  occur  in  three  or  four 
days  ; or  with  the  development  of  natural  sleep  and  a great  increase 
in  the  secretion  of  the  mine  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  may  abate. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a sudden  disappearance  of  the  eru])tion, 
with  a great  increase  of  the  sym])toms.  A rare  form  of  measles  is  that 
knoMUi  as  “black  mesisles,”  with  hemorrhage  under  the  skin  and  into 
the  mucous  membranes,  terminating  in  death  in  two  or  three  days. 

COi^iPLiCATioNS. — In  measles  as  ordinarily  seen  the  complications  are 
very  often  much  more  serious  and  important  than  the  original  disease. 
The  most  freipient  of  them  are  connected  with  catarrhal  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Violent  nasal  catarrh  may  give  rise  to  a 
serious  otitis  media ; laryngitis  may  be  followed  by  .so  much  .SM'elling  as 
to  produce  symi)toms  of  laryngeal  obstruction  ; whilst  actual  membranous 
exudation  is  not  very  rare  in  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Bronchitis  is  almost  universal,  and 
is  especially  prone  to  pa.ss  into  the  small  tubes  and  produce  a capillary 
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broiicliitis  followed  by  the  formation  of  small  infiltrated  patches  through 
the  lungs,  which  by  their  confluence  may  produce  wide-spread  lolmlar 
pneumonia.  Broucho-pueumouia  also  occurs.  Tlie  pulmonary  compli- 
cations may  develop  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  are  more  frequent 
and  severe  during  the  stage  of  eruption  and  also  during  convalescence. 
They  are  usually  marked  by  increased  fever,  rajiid  raspiration,  and  dys- 
pnoea. Fine  sibilant  or  more  commonly  fine  moist  rfiles  may  be  heai'd 
upon  auscultation  through  the  whole  chest,  but  a very  severe  dissemi- 
nated lobular  pneumonia  may  exist  without  dulness  of  iiercussioii  or 
without  alteration  of  the  breath-  or  the  voice-sounds : onlj'^  when  the 
patches  are  confluent  do  these  physical  signs  of  consolidation  become 
apparent.  When  severe  pulmonary  complications  occur  in  young  chil- 
dren the  dyspncea  is  extreme  and  convulsions  are  not  rare ; death  from 
sulfocation  may  occur  during  the  second  or  third  day. 

In  healthy  subjects  the  conjunctivitis  rarely  ends  in  suppuration  or 
serious  trouble,  but  in  delicate  children  suppurative  conjunctivitis, 
diffused  purulent  keratitis,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  are  especially 
common. 

Tubercular  disease  often  develops  during  the  convalescence  of  measles. 
The  resistive  power  of  the  system  seems  to  be  lowered  out  of  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  original  disease,  whilst  the  various  catarrhal  inflam- 
mations afford  an  excellent  nidus  for  the  bacillus. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
separate  measles  from  the  ordinary  eruptive  fevers,  but  cause  the  attack 
to  resemble  very  closely  one  of  epidemic  influenza.  The  most  important 
ditference  in  the  affections  is  that  in  grippe  the  temperature  is  apt  to  reach 
its  maximum  in  the  first  few  hours,  whilst  in  measles  it  mounts  steadily 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  eruption  of  measles  is  sometimes  simulated 
by  the  rashes  produced  by  copaiba  and  other  drugs,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  wanting,  and  fever,  if  j>resent, 
takes  a diverse  course.  (See  also  Eotheln  and  Small-pox.) 

PROGNOSIS. — In  healthy  children,  properly  taken  care  of,  measles  is 
ordinarily  a very  trivial  affection,  almost  free  from  danger  to  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  epidemics  it  has  almost  rivalled  the  plague  in  its 
destructiv^eness,  fifty  or  even  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ending  in 
death.  The  mortality  is  excessive  between  the  ages  of  one  and  four. 
Ill  civil  life,  among  adults  well  taken  care  of,  the  mortality  should  not 
be  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent.  ; in  armies  and  crowded  prisons  it 
may  rise,  as  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Race  charac- 
teristics are  of  importance.  Death  is  mneh  more  frequent  among  negroes 
than  among  whites  ; whilst  the  results  of  the  inoculation  of  semi-barbarous 
people  with  the  contagion  have  been  frightful.  In  North  America.  South 
Africa,  and  Oceanica.  half  the  population  of  a whole  district  has  died  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Teeatment. — Owing  to  the  great  tendency  to  catarrh,  the  mildest 
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case  of  measles  should  be  put  to  lied  and  kept  there  until  convalescence 
is  established,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  subsequently  exercised 
for  some  weeks  until  desquamation  is  completely  over  ; exposure  may 
cause  death.  The  sick-room  should  be  somewhat  darkened  so  long  as 
there  is  any  photophobia,  and  should  be  well  ventilated,  but  free  fi'oni 
draughts.  The  conjunctiva  should  be  washed  once,  twice,  or  oftener 
a day,  accoi'ding  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  with  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  ; whilst  borax,  potassium  chlorate,  and  other  local 
remedies  sliould  be  used  for  mucous  inflammation  in  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  fauces.  The  diet  should  be  light  but  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk 
and  milk  purees,  animal  broths,  and,  as  convalescence  comes  on,  milk- 
toast,  oysters,  SAveetbreads,  chicken,  and  other  liglit  solid  foods. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  measles  the  only  medical  treatment  i-equired  is 
the  administration  of  moderate  doses  of  ia>tassium  citrate,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  favor  perspiration,  increase  the  seci'etion  of  urine,  and  favor- 
ably affect  the  bronchial  inflammation.  If  constiiiation  exist,  it  should 
be  inmiediately  relieved.  Diarrhoea  should  not  be  interfered  with  so 
long  as  it  is  slight ; if  it  be  excessive,  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid,  or 
other  local  remedies,  may  be  used.  If  the  eruption  be  delayed  or  if  it 
retrocede,  the  patient  should  be  put  at  once  in  a hot  bath  or  a hot 
mustard  bath  (two  teaspoonfuls  to  the  gallon),  or  the  hot  mustard  foot- 
bath should  be  used.  A sudden  rise  of  temperature,  or  even  a very  high 
teni])erature  gradually  attained,  almost  invariably  indicates  the  coming 
on  of  bronchial  or  pneumonic  irritation,  and  calls  therefore  for  the  em- 
ployment of  counter-irritation  and  the  aiqiropriate  internal  I'emedies.  A 
temporary  elevation  of  temperature  does  no  harm,  but,  as  any  continu- 
ance of  a severe  pyrexia  (103°  F.)  is  dangerous,  it  must  be  met  by  the 
use  of  external  cold  or  of  antipyretics.  Of  the  antijiyretics  phenacetin 
is  ])robably  the  safest,  next  after  it  antipyrin.  In  no  case  should  very 
large  dos(\s  of  these  remedies  be  used.  It  is  safei’  to  i-educe  the  temper- 
atur(‘,  by  means  of  the  bath  of  the  temjierature  of  90°  F.,  which  if  essen- 
tial may  be  further  cooled,  even  as  low  ;is  80°.  As  the  ]>yrexia  is  very 
seldom  urgent,  the  bath  should  be  used  not  only  cautiously  but  also  with 
slow  incrt^ase  of  power,  so  that  no  greatei-  ap]>lication  of  external  cold 
b<'  made  than  is  absolutely  (essential.  After  removal  from  the  bath  the 
patient  should  be  ra])idly  dried,  and  if  there  be  any  tailure  of  vitality 
whiskey  should  be  given. 

The  ti'eatment  of  the  pulmonic  complications  of  measles  does  not  dif- 
fer tVom  that  of  similar  condition  of  the  lungs  arising  from  other  cause. 
S(Mlative  remedies  are,  however,  borne  very  badly,  and  stimulants  are 
commonly  necessary  from  the  first.  Small  doses  of  ipecac  may  be  given 
with  ]>otassium  citi-ate,  but  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as  ammonium 
chloride,  tm-ebeiu',  and  oil  of  eneal;sTtus,  are  soon  demanded.  Extract  of 
ei’got  is  sometimes  valuable  in  reducing  the  congestion  ; and  the  free  use 
of  hot  poultices  over  the  chest  is  of  the  utmost  value.  In  malignant 
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measles  free  stimulation  should  be  emjiloyed  from  the  onset,  by  means 
of  whiskey  or  brandy,  raw  beef  juice,  and  meat  essences. 

ROTHELN.  GERMAN  MEASLES. 

Definition. — A contagions  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  mild  ca- 
tarrh, a measles-like  eruiition,  and  enlargement  of  tlie  lymphatic  glands. 

Etiology. — Rotheln,  although  long  confounded  witli  other  exanthem- 
atous diseases,  is  without  doubt  distinct.  It  occurs  almost  universally 
ill  epidemics,  and  is  due  to  a coutagiou  of  unknown  nature,  which  is 
capable  of  being  transferred  in  fomites  and  is  given  off  by  the  subject 
from  the  period  of  invasion  to  well- advanced  convalescence. 

Symptomatology. — The  invasion  period  of  rothelu  is  short,  and 
marked  only  by  slight  fever,  malaise,  nervous  disturbances,  and  some 
conjunctival  catarrh.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  iiressure  upon  the 
jugular  and  siibaiiriciilar  lymphatic  glands  will  usually  detect  tenderness. 
The  eruption  is  especially  x>rone  to  develop  during  the  night,  and  in  more 
or  less  erratic  ways.  It  may  appear  first  on  the  face  or  upon  the  body,  or 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arms,  etc.  It  is  more  or  less  polymorphoiLS  in 
color  and  size  and  form,  as  well  as  in  dissemination.  Upon  the  trunk, 
and  especially  upon  places  where  there  is  continuous  pressure,  the  spots 
may  become  confluent,  whilst  upon  the  hands  and  feet  they  are  usually 
discrete.  The  eruption  spreads  rapidly,  reaching  commonly  its  full  efflo- 
rescence and  beginning  to  fade  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
and  disappearing  entirely  without  desrpiamation  in  three  days.  Its  color 
ranges  from  a pale  rose  to  a deep  red  ; and,  whilst  it  varies  greatly  in  its 
minute  appearance,  there  are  two  typical  forms, — one  in  which  the  spots 
are  minutely  papular,  like  measles,  and  one  in  which  they  are  large, 
reddish  plaques,  suggesting  scarlet  fever. 

During  the  stage  of  eruption  the  bodily  temperature  usually  remains 
below  101°  F.,  but  may  rise  to  103°  ; the  conjunctival  and  nasal  catarrh 
jDcrsist  until  convalescence,  but  are  rarely  so  severe  as  in  true  measles. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  glaudular  enlargement. 
This  is  most  pronounced  in  the  occipital,  submaxillary,  and  carotid 
glands,  and  is  often  very  severe.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  only  glands 
apparently  affected  are  those  of  the  extremities  or  of  the  trunk,  and  these 
may  not  be  visibly  swollen,  although  tender  upon  prevssure.  The  glan- 
dular enlargement  does  not  always  disappear  with  the  exanthem,  and 
sometimes  may  be  detected  two  weeks  after  the  first  invasion.  'When 
the  eruption  has  not  been  severe  it  is  often  impossible  to  demonstrate 
a true  desquamation,  but  a furfuraceous  shedding  of  the  epiderm  may 
sometimes  be  detected. 

There  is  said  to  be  a malignant  form  of  the  disease,  but  usually  there 
are  no  complications  and  the  cases  pass  rapidly  to  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  afftrined  that  the  eruption  in  rotheln  may  exist 
without  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  enlargement  of 
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the  lymphatic  glands  witlioiit  the  eruption.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis 
could  he  lixed  only  hy  a knowknlge  of  exposure  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
In  our  experience  the  only  alfection  which  the  disease  resembles  is  measles, 
from  which  we  believe  it  is  esi)ecially  separated  by  the  lymphatic  enlarge- 
ment and  teiulerness,  as  well  as  by  the  mildness  of  the  catarrh  and  of  the 
general  symptoms,  and  by  the  polymorphic  character  of  the  eruption. 

Treatment, — liarely  is  othei-  treatment  required  than  simple  nursing. 
Any  sym})toms  which  may  arise  should  be  met  on  general  principles. 

VARICELLA.  CHICKEN-POX. 

Definition. — A specilic  contagious  fever,  occurring  chiefly  in  chil- 
dren, and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a ve.sicular  eruption. 

Etiology. — Various  organisms  have  been  isolated  from  the  lymph  of 
the  vesicles  of  chicken-pox,  and  Bai-eggi  tisserts  that  he  has  discovered  an 
ovoid  micrococcus  which  exists  in  the  white  l)lood-corpuscles  and  whose 
cultures  are  capable  of  producing  varicella  in  infants  ; whilst  Pfeifler 
has  found  an  amoeba-like  parasite  in  the  vesicular  lymph.  Varicella  is 
certainly  distinct  from  all  other  diseases,  and  is  entirelj”  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting from  small-pox  or  other  aflections.  It  occurs  almost  exclusively 
among  children. 

Symptomatology. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days,  followed  by  a period  of  invasion  which  in  most  of  Steiner’s  in- 
oculation experiments  lasted  four  days,  but  which  in  the  natural  disease 
is  ordinarily  much  shorter.  The  symptoms  usually  consist  simply  of  a 
slight  fever  and  malaise,  although  there  are  cases  in  which  violent  vomit- 
ing, delirium,  veiy  high  temperature,  convulsions,  and  excessive  dys- 
pnoea develop  to  an  alarming  degree.  Tliere  is,  moreover,  no  distinct 
relation  between  the  severity  of  these  primary  symi)toms  and  the  gravity 
or  prolongation  of  the  whole  sickness.  The  eruption  usually  first  appears 
upon  the  trunk,  only  in  rare  cases  upon  the  face,  and  is  first  a macule, 
then  a transparent  vesicle  which  becomes  opaque  and  finally  forms  into  a 
crust.  The  macular  stage  is  so  short  that  it  is  often  overlooked.  The 
vesicles  are  In-illiant,  rarely  umbilicated,  surrounded  by  a reddish  areola, 
and  varying  in  size  from  a tenth  to  a (piarter  of  an  inch  : especially  when 
scratched  by  the  child,  they  may  leave  distinct,  ugly  scars.  Fresh  groups 
of  the  eruption  may  appear  for  several  days,  so  that  various  stages  of  the 
pock  coexist  side  by  side.  In  cachectic  cases  the  varicellar  eruption  is 
purpuric,  and  may  be  ecchymotic  5 even  gangrenous  ulcers  sometimes 
result.  The  eruption  may  occur  upon  mucous  membranes,  producing  a 
siiu])le  or  an  ulcerated  stomatitis,  angina,  tracheitis,  conjunctivitis,  or 
vnlvitis.  During  the  eruptive  stage  there  is  generally  a mild  fever.  In 
oinlinary  varicella  severe  conqilications  are'  rare,  though  nephritis  does 
occasionally  occur.  In  purpuric  or  malignant  varicidla  various  hemor- 
rhages, local  gangrene,  pneumonia,  pleuri.sy,  and  abscesses  have  been 
noted  5 whilst  severe  nephritis  is  not  intrequent. 
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Diagnosis. — Varicella  cau  usually  be  distiiiguislied.  from  varioloid 
without  difficulty  by  the  abseuce  ot  serious  prodromic  symptoms  ; by  the 
appearance  of  the  lirst  vesicles  upon  the  trunk  ; by  the  absence  of  the 
hard,  shotty  feeling  of  the  papules,  or  of  umbilicatiou  in  the  vesicles  ; and 
by  the  failure  finally  to  develop  pustules.  The  varicella  pocks  are  also 
more  bleb-like,  and  the  areolation  around  them  is  not  so  deep.  When 
the  pock  of  varicella  becomes  confiuent  and  in  some  places  undjilicated, 
the  diagnosis  may  for  a time  be  very  difficult,  especially  if  there  be  no 
distinct  history  of  the  eai'lier  stages  of  the  attack.  Acute  i)emphigus, 
varicelliform  syphilides,  and  certain  other  skin  afiections  occasionally 
closely  resemble  varicella,  but  can  usually  be  distinguished  without  dif- 
ficulty by  being  apyretic  or  by  the  slow  development  of  the  vesicles. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Varicella  ordinarily  requires  no  fur- 
ther treatment  than  some  restrictions  of  diet  and  of  exposure.  In  the 
rare  malignant  cases  the  prognosis  may  be  grave,  whilst  the  treatment 
should  be  that  of  malignant  febrile  attacks  of  other  nature. 

VARIOLA.  SMALL-POX. 

Definition. — An  acute  contagious  fever,  characterized  by  aii  eruption 
whose  unit  is  at  first  a hard  papule,  then  an  umbilicated  vesicle,  then  a 
pustule,  and  finally  a crust. 

Etiology. — The  cjiuse  of  small-pox  is  a contagium  which  is  jirobably 
an  organism.  Late  in  the  disorder  secondary  septic  infection  is  very 
prone  to  occur,  so  that  various  species  of  staphylococcus,  streptoccocus, 
and  even  a saccharomyces,  have  been  found  in  different  portions  of  the 
body.  The  nature  of  the  original  virulent  organism  still  remains  doubt- 
ful. Klebs  has  described  a tetracoccus,  whilst  Pfeiffer  and  Van  der 
Loeff  affirm  that  there  is  a sporozoon.  For  the  transmission  of  the  eon- 
tagiiim  contact  is  not  necessary ; the  fact  that  the  crusts,  which  in  China 
are  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  inoculation,  retain  their  activity  for  two 
3’ears,  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  the  germ  is  ; and  any  form  of  fomites 
suffices.  The  contagium  chiefly  finds  entrance  into  the  system  thi'ough 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  great  resistive 
power  in  the  digestive  organs.  It  certainly  exists  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties in  the  pustules  and  scabs ; but  it  jirobablj^  escapes  from  the  body 
with  all  the  excretions,  and  is  abundantly  given  off  during  the  stage  of 
invasion  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Legroux  and  others 
have  rejiorted  severe  epidemics  which  originated  in  cases  which  died 
during  the  prodromic  stage.  The  maximum  activity  of  the  contagium  is 
said  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  pus-formation  is  most  abundant. 

Predisposing  causes  are  of  little  importance  in  the  history  of  small- 
pox ; it  attacks  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Very  few  persons,  unless  pro- 
tected b}^  previous  attacks,  are  insusceptible  to  the  poison,  though  there 
appear  to  be  certain  families  in  which  there  is  a distinct  hereditary  im- 
munity. Certain  races,  notably  the  negroes,  seem  to  be  more  susceptible 
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tluiii  others  ; but  the  statements  tliat  have  been  made  that  other  races, 
sucli  as  the  Hindoos  and  the  Australians,  are  insusceptible,  is  incorrect. 
Owin^  probably  to  the  comiilete  lack  of  protection  by  previous  attacks, 
aboriginal  tribes  such  as  the  North  American  Indians  are  liable  to  be 
reduced  almost  to  extinction  by  small-pox  epidemics.  When  inocula- 
tion was  pra(*tised,  the  iieriod  of  incubation  wtis  almost  invariably  from 
eight  to  nine  days;  the  more  usual  time  is  from  nine  to  ten  daj^s,  but 
it  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen  and  in  rare  Ciises  even  twenty-five  days. 

iMoKBiD  Anatomy. — Tlie  skin  i)resents  the  remains  of  the  eruption 
either  jis  crusts,  i)ustules,  or  ulcers,  which  in  hemorrhagic  cjises  are  infil- 
trated with  blood.  Pustnles  t)r  ulcers  may  also  be  found  in  the  month, 
pharynx,  and  oesophagns,  and  in  the  npi)er  air-])jissagas.  In  the  latter  a 
fibrinous  exudation  may  be  present.  The  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs 
are  often  collapsed,  injected,  and  cEdeniatous,  and  x>atches  of  lol)ular  jmeu- 
monia  or  broncho-pnenmonia  are  frequent.  The  heart  is  flaccid,  of  a jiale- 
gray  color  from  granular  degeneration  of  its  muscular  fibres.  The  liver 
and  kidneys  also  show  evidences  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  and  the 
si)leen  is  enlarged  and  soft  from  acute  hyiierphisia.  Minute  necrotic  foci 
have  been  found  by  Weigert  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  Ij'mphatic 
glands,  and  Chiari  has  described  multiple  minute  spots  of  a grayish- 
yellow  color  rajiidly  tending  to  become  necrotic.  Weigert  and  Bowen 
have  found  focal  necroses  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  lyinj)!!- 
glands.  Chiari  and  Mallory  observed  similar  lesions  in  the  testes  and 
bone-marrow. 

In  hemorrhagic  small-i)Ox  the  above-described  changes  are  lacking, 
since  time  is  required  for  their  development.  Characteristic  are  hemor- 
rhages in  the  skin,  in  the  mucous  and  the  serous  membranes,  within  the 
muscles,  joints,  and  bone-marrow,  and  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of 
the  mediastinum  and  along  the  spine.  Hemorrhages  are  rare  in  the  vis- 
cera, although  jiresent  in  the  renal  pelvis  and  calices  and  in  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane.  The  heart  and  sj)leen  are  dense,  of  a dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  somewhat  translucent.  Nothing  abnormal  is  found  in  the 
api)carance  of  the  liver  or  kidney. 

Symptomatology. — Small-pox  is  among  the  more  consistent  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  but  for  the  puiqioses  of  study  it  may  be  divided  into 
Simple  small-pox  (Variola  vera).  Malignant  or  Hemorrhagic  small-xiox, 
and  Varioloid  or  mild  small -pox  as  modified  by  iirevious  attacks. 

Simple  small-pox  is  divided  into  three  varieties  : the  Discrete,  in  which 
the  pustules  remain  distinct  from  one  another ; the  Coherent  in  which 
though  at  first  distinct  they  finally  come  in  contact  and  join  at  the  edges  ; 
and  the  Confluent,  in  which  almost  from  the  beginning  they  run  together. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  varieties  represent  simply  distinct 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  that  they  are  not  sharply  separated  from  one 
another. 

The  course  of  an  ordinary  small-]iox  is  divided  into  four  periods  : fii-st, 
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that  of  invasion ; second,  that  of  eruption ; third,  that  of  suppuration ; 
fourth,  that  of  desiccation  and  desquamation. 

Invasion. — The  onset  of  small-pox  is  sudden  and  accomjianied  with  a 
violent  rigor  or  very  frequently  with  a series  of  rigors,  which  may  last 
many  hours.  Fever  sets  in  immediately,  and  the  temperature  may  rise 
within  a day  to  101°  or  105°  F.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  lull,  rarely  if  ever 
dicrotic,  and  sometimes  has  a distinct  hardness.  Vomiting  always  occurs, 
and  is  commonly  severe  and  repeated.  The  matters  vomited  are  in  no 
way  characteristic,  consisting  of  the  stomachic  contents  and  mucous  bile. 
There  is  often  a very  painful  sense  of  epigastric  constriction,  and  in  most 
cases  acute  constiiiation  exists.  The  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes 
are  dry.  The  nervous  phenomena  are  very  pronounced ; not  rarely  in 
the  young  child  the  chill  is  replaced  or  accompanied  by  convulsions, 
and  the  neuralgic  pains  are  in  their  severity  almost  diagnostic  of  the 
fever.  Headache  and  backache  ai‘e  constant  and  extreme.  The  latter 
is  especially  in  the  lower  lumbar  region,  sometimes  spreading  upward 
even  to  the  neck,  and  radiating  into  the  legs  and  more  rarely  the  arms. 
It  is  often  associated  with  a sense  of  difficulty  of  respiration  or  of  feel- 
ing of  weight  upon  the  chest,  which  may  rise  to  a violent  dyspnoea,  with 
a great  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  condition  of  the  lungs.  Delirium  is  very  common  ; in  the 
mildest  attacks  it  consists  simply  of  a little  wandering  at  night ; in  the 
more  severe  and  adynamic  cases  it  may  be  hallucinatory,  and  is  often  so 
associated  with  tremors  as  to  present  an  appearance  of  delirium  tremens. 
In  the  severest  forms  there  may  be  the  muttering  delirious  unconscious- 
ness of  profound  exhaustion,  or  a wild  and  even  violent  mania. 

Often  on  the  second  or  third  day  initial  rashes  appear,  especially 
affecting  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  nerves,— that  is,  of  the  nerves 
arising  from  that  portion  of  the  back  which  suffers  most  from  aching 
pains.  The  eruption  may  resemble  that  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  measles,  or 
it  may  be  erj'thematous  or  erysipelatoid  5 sometimes  it  suggests  roseola, 
or  even  an  urticaria-like  localized  oedema  5 if  it  be  purpuric  or  eccliy- 
motic  it  indicates  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually 
fi’om  one  to  two  days  in  its  development,  and  fades  in  about  the  same 
time,  though  the  scarlatinal  rash,  which  is  more  tenacious  than  the  other 
forms,  may  last  six  days.  The  initial  rash  occurs  in  about  one-sixth  of 
the  cases,  but  is  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  It  is 
usual  for  the  subsequent  characteristic  variolous  eruption  to  be  lea.st 
abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  especially  occu- 
pied by  the  initial  rash. 

Eruption. — From  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  in  a case  of  discrete 
small-pox  there  is  usually  abatement  of  the  constitutional  disturbances, 
with  the  appearance  upon  the  forehead,  especially  near  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  of  small  red  s^iots  that  rapidly  spread  to  the  face  and  then  to  the 
body  and  limbs,  which  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  are  com- 
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pletely  covered.  The  eruption  quickly  changes  into  distinct  papules, 
and  these  again  into  vesicles,  which  are  usually  fully  formed  upon  the 
face  by  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  but  on  the  extremities  do  not  arrive 
at  this  degree  of  maturity  until  two  or  three  days  later.  The  vesicles  are 
of  various  sizes,  always,  howe^'er,  in  the  discrete  form  larger  than  in  the 
continent  variola,  and  very  distinctly  unibilicated  except  upon  the  hice. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a red  areola,  and  on  the  face  are  usually  opaque 
and  purident  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Din  ing  the  stage  of  eruption 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  conjunctiva,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx, 
vulva,  and  iirepuce  are  inteusely  red,  and  have  frequently  on  them  an 
eruption  which  is  usually  proportionate  in  severity  to  that  uiion  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  mucous  membrane  vesicles  are  small,  often 
brilliant,  and  apt  to  leave  small  round  erosions. 

The  defervescence  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  eruption  is  often 
abrupt,  and  the  temperature  continues  low  until  about  the  seventh  day. 

Siipinmition. — The  period  of  suppuration  usually  begins  from  the 
si^venth  to  the  eighth  day,  and  lasts  about  four  days  : during  this  stage  the 
vesicles  are  converted  into  swollen  pustules,  accompanied  often  by  great 
subdermal  swelling,  excessive  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  great  pain  upon 
movement.  In  severe  cjises  violent  conjunctivitis,  excessive  salivation, 
dysphagia,  dyspnoea  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion, may  occur.  The  fever  during  this  period  is  pronounced,  headache 
is  usually  present,  and  the  sleep  is  unquiet  and  not  rarely  interrupted  by 
delirium. 

The  fourth  period,  that  of  desiccation,  may  be  considei-ed  to  commence 
at  the  eleventh  day  and  to  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  or  e^’en  longer. 
On  the  face,  and  sometimes  on  other  portions  of  the  body,  the  iiustules 
break,  discharging  their  contents  so  as  to  make  a purulent  mask,  or  each 
pustule  in  mild  crises  may  form  its  own  distinct  scab.  The  surface,  as 
the  scabs  fall  off,  is  left  of  a reddish-wine  color,  often  excoriated  or 
ulcerated,  so  that  cicatrices  of  various  form  and  apiiearauce  remain  after 
convalescence. 

At  any  time,  during  even  a discrete  small-pox,  various  complications 
may  set  in  : usually,  however,  they  are  wanting.  During  the  stage  of 
invasion  there  is  habitually  an  increase  in  the  S]>ecific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  which  may  rise  to  1075,  and  is  largely  due  to  extreme  elimination 
of  urea,  though  extractives,  creatinin,  xanthin,  tyrosin,  indican,  and  the 
suliihates  are  augmented  ; the  chlorides  are  diminished.  During  the 
stage  of  eruption  and  sup])uration,  however,  the  urea  diminishes,  while 
the  chlorides  are  greatly  increased.  Defervescence  is  often  accompanied 
by  a critical  discharge  of  uric  acid. 

During  the  stage  of  invasion  in  conjUient  smaJl-pox  the  symptoms  differ 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  form  only  in  their  much  greater  intensity, 
and  in  the  tendency,  which  is  especially  seen  in  (*hildren,  to  diarrhoea. 
The  eruptive  stage  is  especially  marked  by  the  failure  of  the  constitu- 
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tioiial  disturbances  to  subside,  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  tke  eruiitioii. 
The  whole  face  becomes  excessively  swollen  5 an  erysipelatoid  rasli  ap- 
pears ; whilst  the  papules  are  iu  enormous  number  and  rapidly  coalesce, 
so  that  iu  the  vesicular  condition  the  eruption  seems  to  be  bullous.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  lower  abdomen,  the  papules 
are  distinct  from  one  another,  but  they  are  always  smaller  and  moi-e 
numerous  than  in  the  true  discrete  variety  of  the  disease.  The  mucous 
membranes  suffer  greatly  : salivation,  glossitis,  dysphagia,  aphonia,  dys- 
pnoea, diarrhoea,  and  dysuria  are  common  symptoms.  The  fever,  though 
it  may  abate  for  two  or  three  days,  never  disappears,  and  the  pulse 
remains  frequent.  During  the  period  of  suppuration  the  swelling  of  the 
surface  becomes  enormous,  the  features  of  the  face  almost  disappear,  the 
eyes  being  closed,  whilst  the  movements  of  the  swollen  extremities  are 
extremely  painful.  If  the  patient  survive,  desiccation  begins  about  the 
eleventh  day,  but  the  fever  persists,  and  rarely  disappears  until  the 
fourth  week,  by  which  time  the  face  is  usuallj^  desquamating.  Death 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  disorder  : it  may  be  due  to  adjuiamia 
and  be  preceded  by  violent  delirium  and  coma,  or  may  be  the  result  of 
asphyxia,  produced  by  a rapid  congestion,  by  a bronchial  pneumonia,  or 
by  an  oedema  of  the  larynx.  Not  rarely  it  is  the  result  of  the  septi- 
ciemia ; sometimes  it  is  due  to  a sudden  cardiac  failure  the  result  of  a 
myocarditis. 

In  Malignant,  Hemorrhagic,  or  Blaclc  8mall-pox  the  stage  of  invasion 
is  usually  very  short,  accompanied  with  very  violent  vomiting,  anxiety, 
dyspnoea,  horrible  backache,  and  epigastric  constriction,  whilst  the  rash 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  more  constant  and  severe  and  has  a much 
greater  tendency  to  be  purpuilc  than  in  the  ordinary  disease.  The  hem- 
orrhages usually  appear  about  the  fifth  day,  first  as  petechial  spots,  then 
as  phlyctrenulm  and  subconjunctival  ecchymoses,  accompanied  by  violent 
epistaxis,  hiematuria,  and  at  last  bloody  discharges  from  the  mouth,  in- 
testines, uterus,  bronchial  tubes,  and  ears.  During  the  whole  course  there 
is  great  adynamia,  with  rapid  feeble  pulse,  heavy  malodorous  breath,  not 
rarely  iiarajilegia  with  retention  of  urine,  various  amesthesias  or  hyper- 
lesthesias,  diphtheroid  exudations,  tympanites,  and  sometimes  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  eruption  is  always  discrete,  and  of  a 
brownish  or  black  color,  whilst  the  vesicles  fill  with  blood  and  e’o  into 
pustulation.  The  temperature  is  at  no  time  very  highly  elevated.  De- 
lirium and  con\Tilsions  and  terminal  coma  are  common,  but  sometimes 
consciousness  is  retained  almost  to  the  end ; death  occurs  from  syncope 
or  asphyxia. 

In  foudroyant  cases  the  end  may  lie  reached  before  the  appearance 
of  any  rash ; more  frequently  it  occurs  after  the  rash,  but  before  the 
specific  eruption  has  been  well  formed.  In  less  malignant  cases  the 
hemorrhage  may  not  begin  until  pustules  are  well  developed. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  suddenness  of  inviision  small-pox  may  at  first 
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resemble  pneumonia,  but  is  to  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  absence 
of  physical  signs  and  l)y  the  intensity  of  the  backache.  Owing  to  the 
character  of  the  initial  rashes,  not  rarely  mistakes  of  diagnosis  between 
it  and  scarlet  fever  or  meiisles  have  been  made.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  scarlet  fev(n-  by  the  absence  of  sore  throat,  and  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  minute  characters  and  especially  to  the  topography  of  the 
initial  rash,  which  in  small-pox  is  always  limited  in  its  distribution,  is 
especially  abundant  on  the  lower  abdomen,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  appears 
upon  the  face.  The  rash  of  measles  appears  later  than  does  the  initial 
rash,  and  differs  also  in  its  distribution.  Further,  in  both  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  tlie  backache  is  never  so  severe  as  in  small-pox.  Never- 
theless, although  the  differences  seem  so  clear,  yet  cases  do  arise  in  which 
the  diagnosis  must  for  a time  remain  uncertain,  requiring  the  xiracti- 
tioner  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  small  shot-like  papules  on  the 
ui)X)er  forehead  before  sending  the  i^atient  to  the  hos])ital.  In  rare 
cases  of  measles  there  may  be  some  papulation,  but  the  i>apules  lack  the 
intense  hardness  of  those  of  small-xiox. 

From  small-pox  in  the  vesicular  stage  varioliform  syphilide,  which  is 
often  accomxianied  with  a iironounced  fever,  is  to  be  differentiated  by 
the  slowness  of  -its  evolution,  bj'^  the  absence  of  l)ackache,  and  by  the 
fret  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  on  the  ai)pearance  of  the  ernxition. 
There  is  also  a variolous  form  of  acne,  but  it  is  apyretic  and  develojjs 
slowly.  Chicken-XDOX  is  to  be  distinguished  from  varioloid  and  other  mild 
forms  of  small-pox  by  the  oblong  form  and  greater  size  of  its  bullm,  by 
their  irregular  dissemination,  by  the  absence  of  distinct  umbilication  and 
of  sux^imration,  and  by  the  lack  of  severe  constitutional  disturbances. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  for  a time  the  diagnosis  between 
chicken-pox  and  very  mild  varioloid  must  remain  in  doubt. 

Tlie  severity  and  universality  of  the  hemorrhages  and  the  abundance 
of  the  xietechim  distinguish  malignant  small-]iox  from  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  cereliro-sxnnal  meningitis,  and  other  similar  affections.  If  death  do 
not  occur  before  the  fourth  day,  the  papules,  even  if  they  be  not  jdainly 
ai)iiarent  in  the  dee]ily  discolored  skin,  can  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
iqiiKM-  forehead  along  the  edge  of  the  hair. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  small-pox  Amries  with  the  e])idemic 
and  with  the  age.  In  tlu>  very  young  almost  all  the  cases  die.  Alco- 
holism, old  age,  general  feebleness  of  constitution,  and  i>revious  chronic 
disease,  inci’ease  greatly  the  danger.  Taking  all  the  cases,  the  mortality 
of  variola  in  the  uipirotecb'd  is  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  different 
e])idemics.  Pregnancy,  es])ecially  in  its  later  stages,  increases  the  fatality. 
Abortion  is  almost  imaariable  after  the  third  month,  is  accompanied  with 
great  hemorrhage,  and  usually  ends  in  death.  The  foetus  in  a majority 
of  cases  suffers  from  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Every  case  of  small-]>ox  should  be  isolated  from  the 
first  moment  at  Avhich  sus})icion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  aroused. 
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Free,  even  violent,  ventilation  of  tlie  room  should  be  insisted  upon,  so  <is 
to  prevent  any  condensation  of  the  poison.  Further,  everything  which 
is  capable  of  aifordiug  a resting-place  for  the  poison,  such  as  carjjets  or 
hangings,  should  be  removed  from  the  room,  whilst  the  personal  and  bed 
linen  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  always  dropped  at  once  into  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  into  boiling  water.  The  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  frequently  bathed,  with  the  free  use  of  carbolic  acid  soap, 
and  after  the  bath  the  water  should  always  have  added  to  it  sufficient  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  500)  or  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  200)  to  destroy 
all  germs.  All  discharges  from  the  body  should  be  immediately  disin- 
fected. ( See  Typhoid  Fever. ) 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  unless  there  be  a tendency 
to  subnormal  temperature,  the  patient  should  be  lightly  covered  in  the 
bed.  The  diet  should  be  easily  digested  but  highly  nutritious,  milk, 
strong  broths,  raw  eggs,  and  similar  foods  being  relied  upon.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  suppurative  process  is  very  exhaustive,  and 
the  patient  should  be  fed  uj)  to  the  full  power  of  digestion.  The  use 
of  baths  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; in  the  stage  of  invasion  the  hot 
bath  will  frequently  relieve  the  pains,  whilst  whenever  the  fever  is  high 
the  cold  bath  will  reduce  the  temperature  and  often  moderate  the  ner- 
vous disturbances.  If  there  be  delirium  and  subsultus,  with  a temper- 
ature of  over  102.5°  F.,  the  bath  of  80°  F.  may  be  used  every  three  or 
four  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  reduced  if  it  be  not  low 
enough  to  cool  the  patient.  Symptoms  must  be  met  as  they  arise. 
Opium  is  especially  useful  in  the  period  of  invasion,  and  when  there 
is  much  vomiting  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  suppositories.  It  is 
also  serviceable  when  in  the  advanced  stages  there  is  great  irritation 
from  the  suppm^ating  skin,  or  when  there  is  insomnia  combined  with 
delirium. 

Laxatives  in  most  cases  are  required  from  the  beginning ; but  if  diar- 
rhoea should  exist,  opium,  bismuth,  salol,  and  similar  remedies  may  be 
emjiloyed.  Chloral  given  in  small  doses  along  with  opium  and  hyoscine 
is  sometimes  useful  in  controlling  maniacal  outbreaks.  As  prostration 
comes  on  and  increases,  alcoholic  stimulants,  strychnine,  and  other  stimu- 
lant remedies  should  be  used.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  malignant  small- 
pox any  diugs  have  perceptible  power  for  good ; nevertheless,  various 
stimulants  may  be  freely  used,  and  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  check 
hemorrhage  by  the  use  of  ergot  and  other  hieinostatic  remedies,  though 
it  would  seem  more  rational  to  struggle  only  for  euthanasia  by  the  use 
of  opiates. 

As  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  skin  in  variola  not  only  are 
a source  of  immense  suffering  and  after-disfiguration,  but  often  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  a Mai  exhaustion,  the  local  treat- 
ment is  a matter  of  great  importance.  Numerous  plans  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time,  but  experience  seems  to  show  that  many  of  them  ai’e 
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liiirmful,  aud  lew,  if  any,  ol'  value.  Opening  the  pustules  and  forcing 
out  their  contents ; altering  the  disease-processes  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  iodine  or  other  substance  to  the  individual  pustule  ; 
the  eniploymeut  of  mercurial,  iodinic,  aud  other  alterative  ointments,  and 
all  similar  procedures,  are  generally  condemned  by  recent  authorities.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old  belief  that  light 
fosters  the  development  of  the  pustules  : hence  it  is  well  to  protect  the 
face  and  hands  by  the  constant  application  of  patent  lint.*  The  local  ap- 
plication of  cold  wet  lint  is  generally  very  grateful  to  the  patient,  and 
some  good  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  addition  to  the  water  of  antiseptics, 
such  as  salol  (1  to  10),  sodium  salicylate  (1  to  10),  boric  acid  (1  drachm 
to  the  pint),  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  5000),  aud  carbolic  acid  (1  to 
200).  The  sensations  of  the  patient  should  be  the  guide  in  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  compresses,  aud  also,  in  a measure,  to  the  strength  of 
the  solution.  When  tepid  applications  are  i^referred  to  cold  thej^  should 
be  used.  Very  grateful  and  very  useful  during  the  stage  of  supi)uration 
aud  desiccation  are  prolonged  warm  baths,  in  which  the  patient  is  im- 
mersed for  two  or  three  hours  once  in  the  twentj’-four  hours,  and  bj' 
which  the  local  inflammation  is  often  greatly  reduced.  As  a substitute 
for  these  baths,  in  France  the  person  is  sometimes  fully  Wiished  two  to 
four  times  a day  with  a warm  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1000). 

VACCINIA.  COW-POX. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  virus  of  which  is 
capable  of  producing  in  man  a pock,  associated  with  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, aud  having  protective  influence  against  small-pox. 

In  1798,  Edward  Jenner  found  that  in  Gloucestershire  milkmaids  and 
others  accidentally  inoculated  by  the  cow-pox  were  afterwards  insuscep- 
tible to  small-pox,  and  was  thus  led  to  his  immortal  discovery.  It  does 
not  seem  worth  while  to  occupy  sj>ace  in  this  volume  with  statistics 
l)roving  the  value  of  vaccination.  The  fact  tliat  before  the  days  of  Jen- 
ner small-pox  killed  in  England  as  many  persons  iis  all  other  diseases  put 
together,  iu  contrast  with  the  present  mortality  from  small-pox,  is  sutfl- 
cient.  If  thorough  vaccination  and  revaccination  of  whole  communities 
were  possible,  small -i)ox  would  almost  disappear.  The  mortality-rate  of 
the  mild  forms  of  variola  {im'ioloid)  which  occur  iu  those  who  are  pro- 

* The  demonstrations  of  Unna,  Hammer,  Widmark,  and  others  that  it  is  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  irritate  the  skin  and 
jn'oduce  “sunburn,”  led  Finsen  to  try  the  eft'ect  of  completely  excluding  these  rays 
from  the  rooms  of  small-pox  patients,  and  his  assertion  that  the  severity  of  the 
eru])tion  is  greatly  abated  has  been  confirmed  by  Feilbei^,  Svendsen,  and  other 
.Scandinavian  doctors.  The  red  sheets  which  protect  all  the  doors  and  windows 
should,  if  of  muslin,  be  of  four  thicknesses,  though  heavy  flannel  is  preferable  : red 
glass  does  very  well  if  it  is  thick  and  dark.  The  chemical  rays  must  be  shut  out  as 
absolutely  as  in  a photographic  dark  room,  and  only  protected  lamps  (red)  allowed. 
Further,  it  is  essential  that  the  treatment  be  begun  during  the  stage  of  invasion. 
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tected  by  vacciuatioii  is  not  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  while  in  the  un- 
vaccinated it  probably  exceeds  forty  per  cent.  W.  M.  Welch’s  mortality 
statistics  (Municipal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia)  give,  in  persons  with  good 
cicatrices,  eight  i3er  cent.  ; with  fair  cicatrices,  fourteen  x>er  cent.  ; with 
poor  cicatrices,  twenty-seven  per  cent.  ; jjost- vaccinal  cases,  sixteen  per 
cent.  ; nnvaccinated  cases,  hfty-eight  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  explanation  of  the  immunity  conferred  by  vaccination 
there  has  been  almost  endless  discussion.  Whilst  nothing  can  be  consid- 
ered positively  determined  in  the  matter,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
cow-pox  is  variola  which  has  been  altered  by  its  x)assage  through  the 
cow  but  yet  has  retained  the  x>rotective  power  of  the  original  disease. 
It  is  true  that  Chauvean,  of  the  Lyons  Commission,  Warloniont,  Berthet, 
and  others  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  x>roduce  the  vaccine  disorder 
by  the  inoculation  of  cows  with  matter  from  variolous  x^ustnles ; but 
more  recent  investigators,  esxiecially  Pfeiffer,  Fischer,  Eteriiod,  and  Hac- 
cins,  agree  in  affirming  that  if  the  liquid  from  the  suiall-X)Ox  vesicles  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a large  and  thoronghl}^  denuded  surface  in  the 
cow  there  will  be  ijrodnced  a jDiistnlar  ernx)tion  which  after  the  second  or 
third  generation  of  reinocnlation  becomes  identical  with  that  of  cow-X)Ox 
and  is  able  to  jjrodnce  tyj)ical  vaccine  disease  in  infants. 

SteiJhen  C.  Martin  states  that  the  germ  of  cow-pox  is  an  organism 
which  is  in  one  stage  of  development  a coccus  and  in  another  a bacillus, 
and  that  by  inoculating  with  xmre  cultures  of  this  organism  he  has  pro- 
duced typical  cow-pox  in  the  calf  and  also  in  man. 

Vaccination  in  man  may  be  xu’odnced  with  lymx^h  taken  from  the 
human  vaccine  vesicles,  with  the  scab  which  follows  vaccination,  or  with 
lymph  taken  from  the  cow.  Injurious  effects  from  vaccination  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  syphilis  and  other  constitutional  or  bacterial  diseases 
may  be  transmitted.  Very  severe  ex^idemics  of  vaccino-syx^hilis,  the 
X)rodnct  of  a mixed  infection,  have  occurred,  esx^ecially  in  Enrox^e. 

The  vaccine  disease  as  x^rodnced  by  animal  material  is  more  severe 
than  that  caused  by  humanized  lymx)h,  but  it  is  x>i’obably  also  somewhat 
more  x^i’otective,  and,  as  by  its  use  all  danger  of  sx^ecific  infection  is 
avoided,  the  emx)loyment  of  humanized  vaccine  is  ordinarily  unjustifiable. 
When  animal  virus  cannot  be  obtained,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
in  collecting  the  human  vaccine  to  see  that  it  is  fi’om  healthy  infants 
who  are  free  fi’om  acquired  or  hereditary  taint,  and  that  it  is  collected 
without  admixture  with  blood  or  x^ossible  sex^tic  matter. 

So  far  as  the  x^rotection  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  nxion  what 
part  of  the  body  the  vaccination  is  x^erformed,  but  in  female  infants  of 
the  richer  classes  the  leg  should  be  selected,  for  {esthetic  reasons.  The 
skin,  atter  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  first  with  warm  water  and 
soax)  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried,  should  be  very  snx)crfici{illy  cross- 
hatched  with  a dull  lancet  or  the  ivory  xmint,  and  the  moistened  or  liquid 
lymx^h  be  well  rubbed  in  : ciire  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  no 
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bleeding.  After  quiet  drying,  tlie  spot  may  be  protected  by  a clean 
linen  handkerchief,  or,  if  there  be  any  special  reason  for  fearing  infec- 
tion, with  a dossil  of  antiseptic  cotton. 

Vaccination  in  a tresh  subject  is  followed  in  from  one  to  twenty-four 
hours  by  a reddish  blush,  with,  in  the  centre,  a papule,  which  increases 
and  becomes  vesicular,  so  that  by  the  tifth  or  sixth  daj^  it  is  a well -formed 
orbicular  vesicle.  By  the  eighth  day  tlie  vesicle  is  distended  with  limpid 
liuid,  and  has  a hard  margin,  a marked  umbilication,  and  a wide  red 
area.  Usually  from  this  tijiie  the  intiammation  begins  to  subside  ; bj'  the 
twelfth  day  the  vesicle  is  opaque,  beginning  to  dry ; by  the  fifteenth 
day  there  is  formed  a distinct  brownish  scab,  which  falls  off  on  from  the 
twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  leaving  a large  circular  or  irregular, 
deeply  ])itted  scar.  Fever  is  usually  present  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
day,  varying  in  severity  and  duration  in  different  cases,  and  often  in 
children  associated  with  pronounced  nervous  irritability.  Swelling  of 
the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  is  common,  and  may  be  troublesome. 
Ill  unhealthy  subjects  the  vaccine  vesicles  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  inliammation  and  end  in  ulceration.  Local  dermatitis  and  ery- 
thematous or  roseolous  rash  may  accompany  the  vaccination,  probalily 
without  being  the  result  of  any  special  infection  ; but  when  erysipelas 
or  septic  cellulitis  or  contagious  impetigo  or  tetanus  results,  as  has  oc- 
curred, there  has  been  a double  inoculation. 

Usually  the  subsidence  of  the  pock  ends  the  disorder,  but  in  rare  cases 
secondary  pocks  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  vaccination,  or 
even  in  distant  pai’ts  of  the  body.  In  feeble  children  a fatal  result  is 
possible. 

Vaccination  does  not  confer  an  absolute  protection  against  small -pox  ; 
the  susceptibility  slowly  increases  as  the  years  go  by,  so  that  revaccina- 
tion is  essential  at  not  longer  periods  than  eight  or  ten  years.  Indeed, 
wlienever  any  person  is  exposed  to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  revaccina- 
tion should  be  insisted  upon.  The  vesicle  in  revaccination  is  usually 
smaller  than  that  of  primary  vaccination,  and  accompanied  by  less 
induration  and  resultant  scar.  In  cases  of  failure  to  “take’’  there 
should  be  re])etition  of  the  vaccination  almost  indefinitely  if  there  be 
positive  exposure  to  small-])ox. 

MILIARY  FEVER. 

Definition. — A contagious  malady,  characterized  by  an  eruption 
of  miliary  vesicles,  ending  in  desquamation. 

Although  during  the  Mid<lle  Ages  epidemics  of  the  English  Siceat- 
ing  Disease  or  the  British  Blague,  as  it  was  termed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  carried  off  large  numl)ers  of  people  (eight  thousand,  it  is 
said,  in  eight  days  in  Augsburg  alone),  of  recent  years  the  disease  has 
0(*cu]-red  rarely  and  in  limited  localities:  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has 
not  been  reported  at  all  in  North  America. 
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The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  five  days.  With  or  without 
prodromes,  suddenly  or  more  slowly,  the  patient  passes  into  a condition 
of  great  weakness,  with  high  fever,  excessive  sweating,  and  various 
nervous  symptoms,  which  occur  especially  in  nocturnal  paroxysms. 
Violent  headache,  sudden  attacks  of  excessive  dyspnoea,  with  agonizing 
constrictions  in  the  throat  and  chest,  or  even  in  the  abdomen,  intense 
insomnia,  mild  or  sometimes  raging  delirium,  and  wide-sju'ead  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  are  among  the  most  characteristic  sjunptoms  of  the 
night  attacks,  and  may  occur  during  the  day.  After  from  one  to  four 
days,  rarely  as  long  as  a week,  the  eruption  appears,  with  an  increase 
of  the  fever,  and  especially  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  This  eruption 
is  twofold  in  character, — in  exauthem,  M'hich  may  resemble  tliat  of 
measles  or  scarlet  fever  or  be  hemorrhagic  or  j^urpuric,  and  a miliary 
rash,  which  consists  of  minute  acuminated  papules,  rapidly  developing 
into  vesicles,  which  may  be  very  small  or  by  coalescence  may  be  formed 
into  bulhe.  Twenty-four  hours  are  usually  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  a vesicle : on  the  third  day  desiccation  begins,  followed  about  the 
fifth  day  by  a furfuraceous  or  sometimes  a massive  desquamation.  The 
urine,  which  is  ordinarily  scanty  during  the  attack,  often  becomes,  by 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day,  suddenly  very  excessive,  and  the  dis- 
ease may  break  up  with  a urinary  crisis.  Convalescence  is  apt  to  be 
long  and  uncertain. 

The  mortality- rate  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  It  luis  risen 
as  high  as  thirty-three  per  cent,,  but  in  the  recent  epidemics  it  seems  to 
have  been  about  two  per  cent.  The  treatment  consists  in  proper  nursing 
and  hygiene,  the  use  of  cold  baths  as  they  are  indicated,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  various  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Definition. — A specific  fever,  due  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar 
bacillus,  and  running  a course  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  with  fever, 
a rose-colored  eruption  resembling  flea-bites,  and  cerebral,  pulmonary, 
and  abdominal  symptoms,  and  accompanied  by  lesions  of  Peyer’s  patches, 
of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

EtioloCtY. — Typhoid  fever  is  due  to  a short,  actively  motile  bacillus, 
originally  discovered  by  Eberth  and  by  Gaffky.  This  bacillus  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  from  which  it  is  often  dis- 
tinguished with  great  difficulty.  It  is  killed  by  a temperature  of  60°  C., 
but  is  capable  of  resisting  repeated  freezing  and  thawing.  It  has  been 
known  to  retain  its  vitality  after  having  been  buried  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  probably  can  so  live  for  years.  In  the  body  it  especially 
develops  in  Peyer’s  patches,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the  spleen, 
bnt  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  liver,  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  other 
organs.  As  ordinarily  inoculated,  it  usually  fails  to  produce  in  the  lower 
animals  any  series  of  symptoms  or  any  lesions  comparable  to  those  of 
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typhoid  fever  in  man,  but,  according  to  Saiiarelli,  vrlien  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  mice  have  been  previously  poisoned  with  the  growth-products 
of  bacterium  coli  commune  and  certain  other  sapropliytes,  a rapid  infec- 
tion is  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  tyiihoid  germ  ; and  Alessi  asserts 
that  typhoid  fever  can  readily  be  produced  in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
Avhich  have  been  caused  to  breathe  for  some  time  the  gaseous  products  of 
organic  decomposition.  The  bacillus  is  discharged  in  great  numbcu’S  with 
the  heces  from  persons  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  probably  also 
escapes  to  some  extent  with  the  urine  ; and  it  is  alleged  that  it  has  been 
found  in  the  saliva. 

The  life-history  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  outside  of  the  human  body  is 
known  only  in  very  small  part.  In  the  laboratory  the  cultures  can  be 
propagated  almost  indefinitely,  but  appear  to  lose  their  i>athogenic  power. 
Left  to  themselves,  in  sewage,  in  milk,  and  in  other  organic  mixtures  the 
bacilli  grow  rapidly  at  first,  but  are  soon  destroyed  by  other  bacilli.  Air 
and  sunlight  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  fever  germ,  Xo  spores  have 
as  yet  beem  discovered,  though  they  probably  exist. 

Tlie  bacillus  probably  always  infects  the  human  individual  through 
the  intestinal  tract,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  reaches  in  the  drink- 
ing-water ; although  in  numerous  instances  it  has  been  carried  by  infected 
milk,  and  some  very  severe  epidemics  have  been  produced  by  eating 
oysters  which  had  been  planted  near  the  discharging  iinniths  of  sewers. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  bacilli  may  be  carried  upon  the  hands  to  the 
mouth,  as  typhoid  fever  is  very  frecpieiit  among  laundresses  who  have 
washed  the  clothing  of  patients. 

It  is  evident  that,  whilst  the  bacillus  is  always  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  a typhoid  fever,  the  jiredisposing  causes  are  of  the  most  serious 
importance  ; else  why  is  it,  as  Peters  asked,  that  when  a million  of  ]>eople 
are  drinking  the  infected  waters  of  the  Seine,  only  a comparatively  few 
are  affected  f Typhoid  fever  is  undoubtedly  much  more  frequent  iu  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  months  than  in  winter  and  si>ring,  iu  the 
southern  temperate  zone  than  iu  other  climates,  and  after  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers than  when  the  ground-water  is  high  ; but,  as  it  occurs  iu  every 
climate,  at  all  elevations,  and  iu  all  sorts  of  weather,  it  is  probable  that 
these  cii'cumstauces  are  sim]dy  factors  iji  favoring  the  development  of 
the  organism,  and  not  predisposing  causes.  Sex  is  without  iullueuce  ; 
age  is  of  more  importance,  as  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  under  fif- 
teen and  over  tldrty  years,  though  it  may  occur  iu  the  youngest  infant  or 
in  the  oldest  adult.  \Ve  have  seen  it  at  three  mouths,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  iu  the  foetus. 

The  influence  of  over-crowding,  of  filth,  and  of  exposure  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  typhoid  fever  is  not  pronounced,  but  it  is  probable  that  what- 
ever lowers  the  vital  power  of  the  human  individual  lowers  the  cai)a- 
bility  of  resisting  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  it  would  seem  that  a certain 
immunity  is  accpiii-ed  by  habitual  exposure  to  the  bacillus  in  a not  very 
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virnleut  form.  At  least  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  tlie 
notorious  fact  that  young  people  moving  from  the  country  into  citie^s  are 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever  in  manj)^  times  larger  proportion  than  are 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  There  would  appear,  also,  to  be  an 
hereditary  susceptibility  or  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  the 
germ,  as  certain  families  are  especially  prone  to  be  attacked,  whilst 
others  escape  through  successive  generations.  Pepper  believes  that  in- 
testinal catarrh  strongly  predisposes  by  affording  a nidus  of  growth  to  the 
organism. 

Mokbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are 
in  the  intestine  and  in  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  glands.  The  many  alter- 
ations to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  body  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  variations  in  its  course. 

The  intestinal  alterations  are  those  dependent  upon  the  swelling,  ne- 
crosis, and  sloughing  of  the  lymphatic  glands, — namely,  the  solitary  fol- 
licles and  Peyer’s  patches.  A hyperplasia  of  the  cells  takes  place,  pro- 
ducing an  enlargement  of  the  follicles  or  groui)s  of  follicles,  which  assume 
an  opacpie  gray  color  and  a soft  consistency.  This  condition,  to  which 
the  term  medullary  inflltration  is  applied,  continues  throughout  the  flivst 
ten  days,  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  involving  more  or  less  of  the 
follicles  and  Peyer’s  patches,  especially  from  the  ileo-cmcal  valve  upward. 
In  some  cases  these  alterations  are  limited  to  the  ileum, — ileo-typhoid, — 
in  others  to  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  the  colon, — colo-typhoid, — and  in 
still  other  cases  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  both  ileum  and  colon  may  be 
affected.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  intestine 
is  swollen,  injected,  and  somewhat  opacpie  from  the  associated  catarrhal 
inflammation. 

As  the  infiltration  extends  and  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  oc- 
curs, and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  the  direct  action  of  the  bacteria 
present,  necrosis  takes  place  in  the  inflamed  follicle  or  Peyer’s  patch,  in 
the  latter  often  in  several  places.  With  the  increase  of  the  necrosis, 
which  is  favored  l)y  a cellular  infiltration  of  the  perifollicular  tissue,  more 
or  less  of  the  enlarged  follicle  or  Peyer’s  patch  forms  an  opacpie  yellow 
or  brown  slough,  discolored  by  intestinal  contents  or  extra vasated  blood, 
and  surrounded  by  a line  of  demarcation,  the  tissue  limiting  which  is 
swollen  and  injected,  sometimes  gangrenous.  At  a later  stage  of  the 
inflammatory  process  the  slough  is  detached  entire  or  in  part,  gradually 
or  rapidly,  exposing  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  mus- 
cular coat,  or  the  subperitoneal  fibrous  tissue.  Necrosis  of  the  inflamed 
follicles  takes  place  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  week,  while  the 
detachment  of  the  sloughs  usually  occurs  during  the  third  week.  The 
inflamed  Peyer’s  patch  may  also  undergo  resolution,  with  absorption  of 
the  hyperplastic  cells,  a trabeculated  meshwork  enclosing  deprcvSsed  spaces 
being  left,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  which  is  often  perforated  (re- 
ticulated patches).  When  absorption  occurs,  a flaccid,  oedematous,  some- 
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what  translucent  nmcoiis  inenibrane  remains,  its  outline  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  x>^itch.  This  termination  in  resolution  of  the  inflamed 
patches  may  be  evident  after  years  by  the  iiresence  of  groujis  of  jiig- 
mented  si)ecks,  the  shaven  beard  appearance. 

Healing  of  the  ulcers  begins  during  the  fourth  week  and  extends  over 
a jieriod  of  a fortnight,  the  scar  becoming  covered  with  epithelium  and 
showing  no  tendency  to  contraction.  In  jirotracted  cases  the  healing 
of  the  ulcers  extmids  over  a longer  iieriod,  and  in  relapsing  cases  the 
stage  of  medullary  infiltration  may  be  renewed,  and  generally  it  ends  in 
resolution. 

Frt)m  the  detachment  of  the  slough  occurs  the  danger  of  hemorrhage, 
which  is  usually  gradual,  though  sometimes  profuse  and  immediately 
fatal.  In  the  former  case  the  blood  is  intimately  mixed  with  intestinal 
contents,  or  forms  a continuous  or  broken  clot ; in  the  latter  the  intestinal 
contents  are  lupiid  lilood. 

Perforation  of  the  wall  takes  place  from  the  extension  of  the  ulcer  in 
dejith,  and  is,  as  a I'ule,  preceded  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous  adhesions 
between  the  iieritoneum  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer  and  that  contiguous. 
The  base  of  the  ulcer,  if  gangrenous,  yields  to  the  i)ressure  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents  or  to  intestinal  iieristalsis  and  is  torn  through : thus  the 
intestinal  contents  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  caiLsing  a general 
Xieritonitis.  A localized  x^eritonitis  ma}"  take  xfiace  when  the  sloughing 
ulcer  is  in  the  vermiform  axix^endix,  or  when  the  xit'i’itoneal  surface  of 
the  intestine  is  firmly  attached  to  adjacent  peritoneum. 

The  mesenteric  lyni])h-glands,  esxiecially  those  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  ileum,  the  ileo-ciecal  chain,  become  hyxierxilastic.  They  may  increase 
to  the  size  of  xiigeons’  eggs,  and  are  soft,  and  on  section  of  a reddish-gray 
color.  Resolution  of  the  inflamed  gland  usually  takes  place,  although 
necrosis  may  occur,  with  softening  and  detachment  of  the  overlying  x>cri- 
toneum,  resulting  in  the  escaxie  of  the  necrotic  material  into  the  xieritoneal 
cavity  and  a consequent  xieritonitis. 

The  spleen  is  also  hyperplastic,  and  during  the  second  week  may  be- 
come trixiled  in  size,  except  when  it  is  atroxfiiied  or  its  cax)sule  indurated. 
As  the  sxileen  enlarges  it  is  at  first  of  a dark-red  color,  and  later  becomes 
X>ale  red.  The  consistency  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  size,  and  on 
section,  esxiecially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  x^^^lp  resembles 
dr  egs  of  ])aint,  and  the  follicles  and  trabecuhe  are  indistinct.  Hemor- 
rhagic infarction  and  abscess  of  the  sx)leen  may  occur  as  conqfiications. 
During  the  later  stages  of  the  disejise  as  the  sxfieen  diminishes  in  size  the 
cax^solc'  becomes  fiac(*id  and  oxiaque. 

The  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  show  the  granular  degeneration  of  xn’o- 
toplasm  characteristic  of  infectious  dise;ise.  The  heart  is  opaque  gray 
and  flaccid  ; the  livei'  is  enlarged,  oxiaque  gray,  the  lobular  regions  indis- 
tinct. At  times  both  livei'  and  kidneys  contain  oxnique  white  sjiecks. 
which  are  either  accumulations  of  round  cells  or  foci  of  necrotic  cells. 
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Ulceration  of  tlie  laiyiix,  catarrhal  bronchitis,  and  hyi)ostatic  loljar 
and  lobular  pneumonia  are  frecpient.  Gross  alterations  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  are  infrequent,  although  a meningitis  at  times  follows  a 
comx)licatiug  inhammation  of  the  middle  ear  or  acute  parotitis.  Micro- 
scopical changes  affecting  the  ganglion-cells  have  been  described  by  sev- 
eral observers.  Venous  thrombosis,  especially  of  the  veins  of  the  leg,  is 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  proves  a cause  of  fatal  embo- 
lism during  convalescence  from  the  fever.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  especially  of  the  abdominal  rectus,  was  disco'V’^ered 
by  Zenker,  and  may  prove  a source  of  hemorrhage  into  the  muscle, — 
hiematoma, — by  favoring  its  rupture.  Orchitis  sometimes  occurs. 

Symptomatology. — Although  typhoid  fever  may  begin  abrui)tly 
with  a chill,  in  most  cases  its  development  is  so  insidious  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fix  the  day  of  attack, — weariness,  malaise,  epistaxis,  head- 
ache, slight  aching  itains  in  the  legs,  increasing  weakness,  and  accelerated 
pulse,  with  perhaps  slight  diarrhoea,  being  the  only  manifest  symptoms. 
During  this  stage  there  commonly  is  in  the  evening  a slight  elevation 
of  the  bodily  temperature,  which  as  the  disease  progresses  takes  upon 
itself  the  peculiar  almost  characteristic  temperature  rhythm  of  typhoid 
fever.  Not  rarely  there  is  at  first  such  tendency  to  remission  and 
exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  malarial 
disease.  As  the  days  go  by,  the  symptoms  grow  more  marked,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  fever  very  distinct ; tj’mpanites, 
often  with  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  region,  especially 
under  pressure  with  the  fingers,  appears  ; and  the  habitual  hebetude  of 
the  disease  is  manifested.  If  tliere  be  not  at  this  time  diarrhoea  there  is 
commonly  a peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  laxative  drugs ; but 
constipation  may  exist.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  only  with  a fine 
whitish  fur,  coats  itself  more  deeply  and  becomes  brownish  and  often  red 
at  the  tip.  About  the  seventh  day  the  peculiar  eruption  appears ; it  con- 
sists of  minute  rose-colored  spots,  resembling  very  closelj^  fiea-bites,  dis- 
appearing under  pressure  and  rapidly  reappearing  when  the  pressure  is 
taken  off,  and  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  surface.  The  eruption 
in  most  cases  appears  first  upon  the  abdomen,  but  may  come  out  upon 
the  chest,  the  back,  or  even  the  limbs.  The  spots  may  be  found  with 
difficulty,  are  in  most  cases  few  in  number,  widely  scattered,  and  appear 
in  successive  crops,  beginning  to  fade  in  one  or  two  days  after  they  de- 
velop. Sometimes  peculiar  bluish  or  slate-colored  macules  ]U’ecede  the 
development  of  the  characteristic  ern])tion,  and  wlien  tliere  is  free  per- 
spiration sndamina  are  usually  abnndant.  In  severe  cases,  during  the 
second  week  of  the  disease  the  tinnitus  aiirinm  begins  to  give  way  to 
hardness  of  hearing,  the  simple  hebetude  to  stupor,  often  with  muttering 
delirium ; unless  prevented  by  S]iecial  care,  the  tongue  becomes  dark 
brown,  often  gashed  and  red  on  the  edges  or  tips,  whilst  sordes  collect 
upon  the  teeth.  During  the  third  week,  and  sometimes  into  the  fourth 
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week,  the  symptoms  steadily  increase ; the  pulse  grows  frequent  and 
feeble,  the  temperature  readies  its  maximum  elevation  ; subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  muttering  delirium,  and  caiiihologia  evince  the  general  exhaus- 
tion ; whilst  great  abdominal  distention  and  diarrhoea,  with  perhaps 
bloody  stools,  mark  the  severity  of  the  local  intestinal  disease.  Usually 
in  most  caises  ending  fatally  extremely  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  coma  or  coma 
vigil,  absolute  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  an  almost  colliquative  sweating 
of  the  hot  surface,  enormous  distention  of  the  abdomen,  hiccough,  irregu- 
larly intense  hyiierexia,  and  linally  the  Hippocratic  face,  mark  the  pjis- 
sage,  by  insensible  degrees,  from  life  to  death.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  more  stoiany,  the  delirium  becomes  furious,  and 
the  restless  motor  excitement  tleepens  into  violent  convulsions,  in  which 
the  patient  may  die  or  i)ass  into  a fatal  coma. 

When  the  case  terminates  favorably,  the  return  to  health  may  be 
marked  by  an  abrupt  crisis ; usually,  however,  it  is  gradual.  The  tongue 
grows  more  moist  and  begins  to  clean  ; hour  by  hour  the  nervous  symp- 
toms subside ; the  pulse  lessens  in  frequency  and  gains  in  j^ower  ; the 
local  abdominal  symptoms  little  by  little  become  less  pronounced  ; the 
temperature  falls ; and  so  the  patient  iiasses  into  a condition  of  great 
weakness  without  active  symptoms,  from  which  he  slowly  emerges.  When 
the  tongue  Jis  it  becomes  moist  cleans  gradually  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
the  convalescence  is  usually  steady  ; but  when  the  throwing  off  of  the  fur 
begins  in  the  centre  or  towards  the  base,  and  the  surface  is  left  smooth, 
red,  and  shining,  the  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  tedious  and  interrupted 
by  various  accidents.  There  is  loss  of  weight  during  the  Avhole  period 
of  a typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  in  the  earlj^  stages  of  the  convalescence  that 
the  emaciation  most  plainly  shows  itself.* 

Especially  during  the  early  stages  of  convalescence,  bodily  exhaustion, 
mental  or  emotional  excitement,  or  improper  food  may  produce  a sudden 
rise  of  bodily  temperature,  constituting  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a recrudescence,  t Tlie  rapid  abatement  of  the  symptoms  sharply  sepa- 
rates the  recrudescence  from  the  genuine  relapse,  in  which  there  is  a true 
return  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  tendency  to  relapse  varies 
very  greatly  in  different  e])idemics  of  the  disease  ; bj^  some  writers  the 
proportion  of  relapses  is  ])laC(Ml  sis  low  as  one  per  cent.,  by  others  as 
high  as  ten  or  even  fifteen  per  cent.  As  the  cases  are  commonly  seen  in 
this  country  we  do  not  believe  that  true  relapses  occur  in  more  than  four 
or  five  per  cent.  The  most  common  ]xu'iod  of  their  development  is  the 

* Tlie  description  of  typhoid  fever  given  in  the  text  is  rather  as  it  was  formerly 
seen  than  as  it  is  witnessed  at  present  in  onr  hospitals  ; in  other  words,  it  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  as  it  exists  in  nature,  nnmodilied  by  the  cold-bath  treatment. 

t The  terms  “ reerndescence”  and  “relapse”  are  variously  nsed  by  different 
authors.  Reerndescence  has  been  detined  to  be  a relapse  without  an  intervening 
period  of  normal  or  nearly  normal  temperature.  IMany  authorities  believe  that  a 
recrudescence  depends  upon  a reintroduction  or  a renewed  activity  of  the  bacilli. 
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second  week  of  convalescence,  tliougli  they  may  come  on  earlier  than 
this,  or  after  many  days  of  freedom  from  fever.  Their  development  is 
usually  abrupt,  and  the  rising-  temperature,  whilst  resembling  that  of 
the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  is  more  rapid  in  its  elevation.  Eruption, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  abdominal  and  nervous  symiitoms  similar 
to  those  of  the  primary  disease  occur  in  regular  secpieuce,  but  usuallj^  the 
course  of  the  relapse  is  much  shorter,  and  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient  are  more  abrupt,  than  in  the  primary  attack.  The  relapse 
may  be  more  or  less  severe  than  the  xirimary  attack,  and  may  in  its 
turn  be  followed  by  a second  or  even  a third  relapse,  so  that  the  entire 
history  of  the  case  may  spread  over  the  course  of  many  months. 

Headache  may  be  a very  early  symptom  of  typhoid  fever,  and, 
altliongh  it  sometimes  abates  as  the  disease  progresses,  may  continue 
throughout  the  case.  It  may  be  occipital  or  frontal  or  without  localiza- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  is  so  severe  as  to  constitute  the  most  prominent 
symptom,  and  it  may  be  associated  with  vertigo,  intolei-ance  of  light  and 
sound,  retraction  of  the  head,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  even  muscular  con- 
tractions in  the  back  and  limbs,  under  which  circumstances  the  case 
closely  simulates  one  of  meningitis. 

The  typical  mental  condition  of  typhoid  fever  is  a peculiar  hebetude 
or  mental  immobility,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  “typhoid  face,” 
whose  characteristics  are  dulness  and  lack  of  expression.  In  some  of  the 
cases  there  is  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  a troublesome  insomnia, 
but  ordinarily  a tendency  to  somnolence  predominates  from  the  start, 
and  becomes  marked  after  the  first  week,  when  it  may  gradually  deepen 
into  a stupor  with  or  without  muttering  delirium.  The  delirium  may 
in  severe  cases  appear  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  not  pronounced  until  the  patient  is  well  advanced 
into  the  second  week.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  delirious 
excitement  came  on  so  early  and  so  completely  masked  the  more  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  the  disease  that  the  diagnosis  of  acute  mania  was 
reached  and  the  subject  sent  to  an  asylum.  It  is  affirmed  by  some 
French  writers  that  this  primary  delirium  may  closelj^  simulate  severe 
melancholia  and  other  forms  of  acute  alienation.  Ordinarily  the  de- 
lirium is  first  manifested  at  night,  and  especially  in  periods  of  half-sleep. 
It  is  usually  quiet  and  muttering,  but  may  become  furious,  with  outcries 
and  attempts  at  violence.  It  is  very  apt  to  vary  from  day  to  day  in  the 
same  subject,  and  in  fatal  cases  may  persist  until  death,  though  more 
commonly  it  is  replaced  by  coma.  Even  in  its  milder  forms  it  frequently 
leads  the  patient,  especially  at  night,  to  rise  and  wander  off  in  search  of 
the  iguis-fatuus  of  his  dreams.  It  is  gejierally  associated  with  high  tem- 
perature ; but  Liebermeister  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  iii- 
stances  it  is  concurrent  with  marked  depression  of  the  tenqierature.  In 
most  favorable  cases  it  gradually  disappears,  but  it  may  continue  into 
convalescence  and  pass  by  insensible  degrees  into  a coufusional  insanity. 
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On  the  other  liiind,  coiifusioiial  insanity  may  come  on  during  convales- 
cence from  typhoid  fever  after  intelligence  has  heen  regained. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  how  far  catarrhal  changes  and  the 
peculiar  depression  of  the  nervous  centres  are  the  causes  of  the  early 
dulness  of  hearing,  which  may  deepen  into  iirofound  deafness,  and  also 
of  the  loss  of  tactile  sensitiveness.  The  taste  is  almost  abolished  in  grave 
cases,  and  the  vision  is  dulled. 

In  advanced  typhoid  fever  of  very  severe  tyxie  continuous  rigidity 
and  spasmodic  contractions  of  all  or  a part  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  of  the  extremities  may  develop,  and  even  such  local  siiasms  tis  those 
which  j)roduce  strabismus  or  trismus  may  be  pronounced  without  the 
existence  of  any  meningeal  inflammation.  Violent  epileifliform  con- 
vulsions occasionally  occur. 

Special  Symptoms. — Elevation  of  temi)erature  is  among  the  earliest 
of  the  syinjitoms  of  typhoid  fever.  In  typical  cases  during  the  tirst  week 
there  is  a peculiar  ascent  of  the  temiierature  which  is  almost  character- 
istic of  the  disease, — the  minimum  temxierature  in  the  morning  and  the 
maximum  in  the  evening  being  from  half  a degree  to  a degree  and  a half 
higher  than  the  corresponding  temxierature  of  the  day  before.  As  the 
daily  swing  of  temxierature  is  from  a degree  and  a half  to  two  degrees, 
the  morning  temperature  is  about  half  a degree  lower  than  the  temx)era- 
ture  of  the  evening  before.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  a morning  tem- 
Xierature  of  102.5°  to  103°  F.,  with  an  evening  temxierature  of  104°  to 
105°  F.,  may  be  reached,  and  be  maintained  with  more  or  less  steadiness 
until  some  time  in  the  third  week.  The  first  abatement  of  the  fever 
is  usually  shown  in  the  morning  temxierature,  so  that  the  daily  swing 
will  be  two  or  even  more  degrees,  and  in  the  fourth  week  a fall  and  rise 
of  three  or  even  four  degrees  is  not  rare.  The  course  of  the  temx>era- 
ture  curve  of  typhoid  fever  is  so  modified  by  modern  treatment  that  a 
tyx)ical  temxierature  chart  is  rarely  seen  ; and  even  under  the  old  methods 
great  irregularities  were  often  present  during  the  second  and  third  weeks. 
105°  F.  is  a common  maximum  ; 106°  F.  is  not  rare,  but  is  always  of  very 
serious  import ; when  107°  F.  or  over  is  reached  death  is  usually  not 
far  off.  The  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  highest  temxierature 
varies  : it  is  generally  about  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  but  may  be  much 
earlier  or  later.  Barely  there  are  two  temxierature  maxima  in  a single 
twenty-four  hours,  and  cases  of  inversion  of  the  temxierature  rhythms — 
i.e.,  with  the  highest  xioint  in  the  morning— occur,  esxiecially  iii  young 
children.  The  subsidence  of  fever  is  ordinarily  gradual,  but  may  be 
abruxit,  and  is  conimonly  accomxianied  by  great  irregularities  of  the 
temxierature. 

The  tyxiical  tyxihoid  fever  is  accelerated  from  the  very 

beginning,  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  xireserves  a certain 
parallelism  with  the  teiu])erature,  being  also  closely  affected  by  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  and  by  the  various  accidents  of  the  disease.  Cases 
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have,  however,  been  reported  in  which  an  early  fall  in  the  pulse-rate  has 
persisted  through  the  whole  attack,  and  in  some  instances  the  patient 
has  passed  through  the  cycle  of  changes  with  a normal  pulse- rate,  not- 
withstanding a distinct  elevation  of  temperature.  At  first  the  pulse  may 
be  full  and  offer  a degree  of  resistance  to  the  finger,  but  it  soon  becomes 
very  soft,  though  large,  and  early  in  the  disease  is  apt  to  take  on  a 
dicrotic  character.  In  rare  cases  it  may  be  tricrotic  or  even  polycrotic. 
In  bad  cases  the  heart-sounds  are  altered  in  the  accentuation,  or  thei-e 
may  be  disappearance  of  the  first  sound  whilst  the  second  loses  its  sharp- 
ness and  in  rare  instances  may  be  duplicated ; the  priecordial  impulse 
also  may  become  so  markedly  diminished  as  to  be  rejilaced  by  a simple 
undulation  of  the  chest- wall. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  increased  in  frequency  in  typhoid 
fever  to  a degree  corresponding  with  the  height  of  the  fever.  Early 
in  the  attack  there  is  often  some  cough,  which  may  subside  or  may 
contiuue  throughout  the  disease.  In  the  advanced  stages,  especially 
of  bad  cases,  increased  rapidity  of  breathing  may  often  be  noticed,  and 
be  accompanied  by  lessening  of  the  basal  pulmonary  resonance  and  also 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lung,  with  or 
without  the  development  of  a coarse  crepitant  rale.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  is  present  the  so-called  hypostatic  pneumonia.  True 
lobar  pneumonia  may  also  be  developed  at  any  stage  of  a typhoid  fe^^er, 
and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  similar  to  but  less  pronounced  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  disease ; it  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  association 
of  percussion  dulness  with  bronchial  breathing  and  increased  vocal 
resonance.  Hemorrhagic  infarcts  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  which  were 
noted  by  Hoffmann  in  five  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  autopsies  on 
persons  dead  of  typhoid  fever,  should  be  suspected  when  hiemoptysis 
occurs. 

In  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  abdominal  symptoms  are  pro- 
nounced; loss  of  appetite  occurs  early;  and  whilst  in  the  majority  of 
instances  there  is  not  much  nausea  or  vomiting,  these  symptoms  may  be 
so  continuous  and  severe  as  to  suggest  bilious  fever.  Diarrhoea  is  an 
almost  universal  symptom,  but  the  bowels  may  not  move  frequently 
unless  there  be  some  laxitj^  in  the  diet  or  a loosening  medicine  be  given. 
In  rare  cases  there  may  be  constipation,  and  autopsies  have  been  reported 
in  which  scybala  were  found  resting  upon  the  typhoid  fever  ulcers.  The 
characteristic  stool  of  typhoid  fever  is  of  a light  ochre-yellow  color,  very 
watery,  offensive,  alkaline,  and,  it  may  be,  ammoniacal.  It  separates 
on  standing  into  an  upper  serous  and  albuminous  layer  and  a lower 
flaky  sediment.  Brownish  stools  are  common  in  the  early  stages  ; frothy, 
pultaceous,  and  even  purulent  stools  sometimes  occur.  Intestinal  hemor- 
rhage happens  in  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ; it  is  very  rare  during 
the  first  week,  and  when  present  is  probably  the  result  of  an  oozing  from 
the  mucous  membranes  and  is  of  small  amount.  Serious  hemorrhage  is 
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most  frequent  in  tlie  third  week  ; it  may  give  rise  to  tarry  stools  or  red 
bloody  discharges  with,  or  without  jelly-like  clots ; it  is  often  recurrent. 
It  is  always  a serious  symptom,  but  our  experience  in  civil  life  coincides 
with  that  of  Trousseau  and  of  Graves  that  it  is  rarely  fatal.  Statistics 
seem,  however,  not  to  be  in  accord  with  this,  and  epidemics  have  been 
reported  in  which  nearly  all  the  cases  died.  Liebermeister  saw  a death- 
rate  of  twenty-seven  per  hundred,  Murchison  fifty-three  per  hundred, 
and  Homolle  (four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases)  forty-four  jier  hun- 
dred. When  the  intestinal  liemorrliage  accompanies  otiier  hemorrhages 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a general  blood  dyscrasia,  the  prognosis  is  very 
grave.  When  the  bleeding  is  due  simply  to  the  ulceration  opening  one 
or  more  blood-vessels,  the  danger  is  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  hemorrhage.  According  to  Murchison,  perforation  occurs 
much  more  frequently  after  hemorrhage  than  in  other  cases.  A large 
intestinal  hemorrhage  is  acconq)anied  by  a sudden  drop  in  the  tempera- 
ture (even  as  much  as  seven  degrees  ),  xiallor,  free  sweating,  coldness  of 
the  surface,  faintness,  and  failure  of  the  circulation.  A fatal  internal 
hemorrhage  may  occur  without  the  voiding  of  blood  and  cause  collapse 
ending  in  death.  The  nervous  synqitoms  are  often  temiiorarily  abated 
by  the  hemorrhage. 

Perforation  of  the  intestines,  according  to  Murchison,  takes  idace  in 
about  eleven  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases.  In  its  typical  form  it  attacks  the 
small  intestine,  and  is  ordinarily  simple,  though  it  may  be  multiple.  In 
rare  cases  it  has  been  noted  in  every  portion  of  the  large  intestine  from 
the  ccecum  to  the  rectum.  It  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  males  than 
in  females,  and  especially  to  occur  in  severe  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  an  abundant  diarrhoea,  but  it  may  suddenly  end  the  scene  even  in 
walking  typhoid.  It  has  been  noticed  as  early  as  the  eighth  and  as  late 
a.s  the  hundredth  day  of  the  disease,  but  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  week.  Its  happening  in  a typical  ctrse  is 
marked  by  a chill,  very  pronounced  fall  of  temperature  followed  in  a 
short  time  by  hyperpyrexia,  nausea,  vomiting  which  may  in  rare  cases 
be  hecal,  lessening  of  the  alvine  discharges,  increased  meteorism  and 
abdominal  tenderness,  and  very  anxious  face.  It  may,  however,  occur 
without  any  iironounced  synq)toms,  and  be  entirely  masked.  When  i)er- 
foration  of  the  large  intestine  takes  place,  the  general  symptoms  are 
much  less  severe  than  when  the  small  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
and  the  resultant  peritonitis  is  often  local,  ending  in  an  abscess  which  is 
usually  fcBcal. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  beginning  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  disorder,  is  almost  universal,  and,  though  liable  to  be  masked 
by  the  tympanites,  can  usually  be  detected  during  life  by  gentle  per- 
cussion and  palpation.  The  smooth,  not  indurated,  slightly  tender  organ 
may  be  three  times  its  natural  size,  and  generally  begins  to  diminish  at 
the  close  of  the  third  week. 
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The  urine  of  typhoid  fever  is  usually  less  than  the  norm  in  amount, 
extremely  acid,  and  of  high  specihc  gravity.  \Yhen  convalescence 
occurs  there  is  an  increase  in  the  urinary  discharge  which  may  amount 
to  polyuria,  with  a more  than  corresponding  decline  in  the  specific 
gravitj^,  which  sometimes  falls  to  1003.  At  the  same  time  the  urine 
becomes  less  acid,  in  some  cases  alkaline.  During  the  period  of  in- 
creasinsf  fever  there  is  a notable  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  elimi- 

o 

nated  : Vogel  noted  the  enormous  daily  output  of  seventy-eight  grammes. 
During  the  second  and  third  weeks  the  elimination  of  urea  remains  above 
the  norm,  but  falls  as  convalescence  becomes  established,  even  to  a ijoint 
much  below  the  norm.  The  uric  acid  is  always  increased  during  the 
febrile  period,  and  decreases  with  defervescence.  The  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  and  carbonates  are  diminished  during  the  fever,  but 
increase  with  defervescence.  According  to  the  researches  of  Iloque  and 
'VVeil,  the  urine  of  the  typhoid  patient  is  extremely  poisonous ; Lepine 
and  Guerin  affirm  that  they  have  discovered  in  it  a poisonous  alkaloid. 
Teissier  has  found  that  whilst  in  mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever  urobilin 
may  or  may  not  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  urine,  in  the  severe 
cases  it  is  persistently  and  abundantly  present.  In  a proportion  of  cases 
varying  according  to  different  observers  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
there  is  albuminuria,  which  usually  appears  in  the  second  week,  but  may 
be  developed  in  the  first  week,  and  may  delay  until  the  third  or  even  the 
fourth  week.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  severe  than  in  light  cases.  It 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  fever  and  the  disturbance  of  circulation,  or  to 
nephritis.  According  to  Bouchard,  albuminimia  appearing  late  in  the 
disorder  is  especially  prone  to  be  connected  with  renal  disease.  Not 
rarely  the  presence  of  renal  epithelium,  of  blood-globules,  or  of  epithelial 
or  granular  casts  renders  the  diagnosis  of  nephritis  clear  ; and  violent 
hematuria  ending  in  death  has  been  recorded  by  Duckworth,  Greenhow, 
and  others. 

Varieties  of  the  Disease.— The  wide  variations  in  the  course  and 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  have  led  to  the  naming  of  a number  of 
varieties  of  the  disease. 

The  gastric  or  bilious  typhoid^  representing  some  of  the  cases  of  gas- 
tric fever  of  the  older  writers,  comprises  cases  in  which  the  vomiting 
is  severe  and  prolonged.  Hemorrhagic  typhoid  is  a very  deadly  form  of 
the  disease,  especially  prone  to  occur  in  debilitated  subjects  suffering 
from  scorbutus,  alcoholism,  etc.  There  is  in  it  a rapid  alteration  of  the 
blood,  with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth,  intestines,  and 
kidneys, — indeed,  from  all  the  mucous  membranes, — and  the  formation 
of  abundant  ecchymoses,  blotches,  suggillations,  etc.  In  these  cases 
the  adynamia  is  extreme  from  the  beginning ; the  fever  very  high  ; 
the  pulse  very  rapid  and  small ; the  heart-action  greatly  enfeebled  ; the 
tongue  and  the  mouth  loaded  with  a brownish  deposit ; the  breath  very 
fetid  and  even  ammoniacal.  Death  occurs  in  a great  majoilty  of  the 
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cases,  usually  before  the  tenth  day,  and  has  been  recorded  as  early  as 
the  third  day. 

Foudroyant  typhoid  is  a very  severe  form,  ushered  in  with  convul- 
sions and  other  evidences  of  intense  nervous  disturbance.  Ataxic  typhoid 
is  that  in  which  there  is  from  the  first  profound  exhaustion  with  high 
temperature. 

In  ^o-c‘A\\<di\  pnewmo-typhoid  fever  the  first  symptoms  are  complicated 
with,  or  replaced  entirely  by,  those  of  pneumonia,  so  that  it  may  be  for 
a time  impossilde  to  decide  whether  the  individual  is  suffering  from  a 
simple  pneumonia  with  typhoid  symptoms  or  from  a typhoid  fe\  er  com- 
plicated with  early  pneumonia.  Gerhardt,  in  1875,  recorded  an  epi- 
demic of  this  form,  which  is  also  said  to  occur  sporadically,  especially 
in  young  children.  Tj^phoid  fever  commencing  with  pleurisy  is  spoken 
of  by  French  writers  as  pleuro-typhoid  fe^’er,  and  is  said  to  occur  some- 
times epidemically. 

Ill  the  mildest  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  sjunptoms  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  overlooked,  especially  when  the  subject  belongs  to  the  poorer 
classes,  among  whom  care  of  person  and  early  consultation  of  a physidan 
are  rare.  Slight  headache,  insomnia,  a little  diarrhoea,  a feeling  of  mal- 
aise and  weakness,  may  constitute  all  the  symptoms.  In  this  way  arises 
the  so-called  loalking  typhoid.  The  latency  of  these  cases  is  remarkable, 
and  the  disease  may  progress  without  care  until  a ffivorable  termination 
is  reached,  or,  more  usually,  until  the  sudden  coming  on  of  severe  symp- 
toms, or  the  occurrence  of  perhaps  a fatal  accident,  enforces  attention. 
We  have  seen  in  hospital  practice  a patient  walk  into  the  hospital, 
remain  seated  for  some  hours,  and  die  suddenly  during  the  subsequent 
night  without  a diagnosis  having  been  made,  and  at  the  autopsy  have 
found  acutely  ulcerated  Peyerks  patches  with  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tines of  at  least  four  days’  duration. 

Apyretic  or  afebrile  typhoid  fever  includes  a class  of  cases  in  which  the 
temperature  does  not  reach  at  any  time  100°  F.,  and  may  remain  normal 
or  subnormal  through  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  Tliis  form  of 
typhoid  fever  usually  represents  the  mildest  degree  of  the  disease ; but 
epidemics  liave  been  described  in  whicli,  although  the  other  symptoms 
of  typhoid  fever  have  been  pronounced,  and  even  death  resulted,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  some  of  these  cases  a daily  rhythm  of 
temperature  can  be  noted,  in  which  the  diurnal  variation  is  produced  by 
a fall  of  the  morning  temperature  rather  than  by  a rise  of  the  evening, 
so  that  the  patient  may  be  said  to  have  an  inverted  fever. 

Abortive  typhoid  is  a condition  to  which,  under  the  name  of  typhus 
Iwvissimus,  attention  has  been  especially  called  by  Griesinger.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  a typhoid  fever  compressed  into  a few  days, — perhaps 
thi-ee,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve.  The  onset  is  always  abrupt,  usually  with 
a chill,  which  may  be  very  intense ; the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  and 
has  been  noted  as  high  as  105°  F.  on  the  tliird  day  ; splenic  enlargement 
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appears  at  once ; the  rose  spots  may  be  abundant,  and  any  or  all  of  the 
usual  typhoid  fever  symptoms  and  accidents,  such  as  diarrhoea,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  albuminuria,  bronchial  catarrh,  and  hypostatic  congestion, 
may  appear.  The  defervescence  is  usually  abrupt,  accompanied  by  exces- 
sive sweat,  sometimes  by  a critical  polyuria.  During  convalescence  the 
patient  is  said  to  be  liable  to  the  same  sequelae  as  after  ordinary  fever. 
Although  the  resemblance  between  this  disease  and  typhoid  fever  is  so 
marked,  great  hesitancy  must  be  felt  in  considering  the  two  affections 
the  same ; but  in  a case  in  which  sudden  death  occuiTcd  during  conva- 
lescence Laveran  found  the  characteristic  lesions  of  tjqihoid  fever  in 
Peyer’s  patches. 

The  effect  of  age  upon  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  is  decided,  and 
even  the  anatomical  lesions  appear  to  suffer  alteration.  Thus,  in  the 
infant  the  infiltration  of  the  abdominal  lymphoid  glands  is  much  less  than 
in  the  adult,  so  that  the  ulcerations  are  very  slight  and  perforations 
almost  unknown.  Indeed,  according  to  Killiet  and  Barthez,  a large  pro- 
portion of  Peyer’s  glands  do  not  ulcerate  at  all,  but  recover  b}^  resolu- 
tion. The  symptoms  present  in  the  young  child  sometimes  resemble  so 
closely  those  of  a remittent  fever  that  one  form  of  the  disease  is  known 
as  infantile  remittent,  the  chief  manifestations  being  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
order with  a remittent  fever.  These  cases  are  usually  mild  in  type  ; in 
the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  in  children  the  fever  is  apt  to  be 
very  high  and  constant.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  high  tem- 
peratures are  better  borne  by  the  child  than  by  the  adult.  The  pulse  is 
ordinarily  very  rapid,  rising  sometimes  to  150  and  180,  but  is  very  rarely 
dicrotic.  The  abdominal  symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  the  adult ; 
very  commonly  the  abdomen  is  fiattish,  and  the  diarrhoea  is  usually 
very  mild ; moreover,  constipation  is  not  extremely  rare,  and  fecal 
accumulation  sometimes  takes  place.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  almost 
unknown.  The  rose-colored  eruption  is  frequently  absent,  and  only 
rarely  abundant.  The  nervous  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  ordinarily 
well  marked ; convidsions,  strabismus,  inequalities  of  the  pupil,  irregu- 
larities of  the  pulse,  and  coma  may  give  an  almost  complete  picture  of 
meningitis.  The  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  focal  symptoms  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  sometimes  aphasia  occurs.  The  mortality  of  the  disease 
is  distinctly  less  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  fatal  cases  death  is  commonly 
due  to  pneumonia. 

In  the  very  old,  tyiihoid  fever  is  rare,  but  extremely  dangerous ; the 
onset  is  usually  very  slow  and  insidious.  The  spots  are  commonly  want- 
ing ; the  splenic  tumefaction  and  other  abdominal  symptoms  are  less 
marked  than  in  the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adynamia  is  very 
pronounced,  whilst  the  tendency  to  pneumonia  is  extreme.  The  intes- 
tinal ulceration  is  often  severe,  so  that  perforation  is  not  rare,  whilst 
severe  hemorrhage  is  very  common. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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typhoid  bacillus  may  coexist  and  grow  along  with  various  other  patho- 
genic germs  in  the  human  body,  producing  mixed  forms  of  disease. 
Thus,  although  it  is  rare  for  a typhoid  fever  to  occur  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis,  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  in  active 
process  was  proved  by  Kiener  and  Villard  by  examinations  made  during 
life  and  after  death.  A number  of  cases  liave  been  i-eported  of  erysipelas 
developing  during  typhoid  fever.  Friedlander,  Galliard,  and  others  have 
rei)orted  cases,  many  of  tlieni  with  autoi)sies,  in  which  tyi)hoid  fever  and 
cholera  coexisted.  Murchison  states  that  he  has  seen  eight  cjises  in  which 
there  was  coexistence  of  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever,  and  has  five 
times  seen  tyi))ius  graft  itself  upon  a typhoid. 

Of  all  tliese  mixed  diseiises,  however,  the  one  which  has  attracted 
the  most  attention  and  is  of  the  most  importance  is  the  so-called  iypJio- 
malarial  fever,  which  has  been  especially  studied  in  this  country  by 
Woodward,  and  in  France  by  Colin.  Tlie  recognition  of  the  true  nature 
of  such  a fever  may  be  rendei’ed  easy  by  the  occurrence  in  the  typhoid 
of  a manifest  quotidian,  tertian,  or  even  quartan  paroxysm  ; but  very 
commonly  the  symptoms  are  so  interwoven  and  obscure  as  to  render  the 
recognition  of  the  two  poisons  difficult.  When  typhoid  fever  occurs  in 
a highly  malarial  district,  or  in  a person  suffering  from  chronic  malaria, 
or  when  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  excessive,  the  blood  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  the  malarial  organism.  During  the  late  civil 
war  the  mortality-rate  of  cases  diagnosed  as  typho-malarial  fever  wjis  a 
little  over  eight  per  cent.,  but  it  is  probable  that  a very  large  proi)ortion 
of  the  cases  represented  as  instances  of  typho-malarial  fever  were  in- 
stances of  malarial  fever  with  typhoid  symptoms,  whilst  others  were  pure 
typhoid.  Only  when  the  typhoid  fever  eruption  is  plainly  marked,  or 
the  ulceration  of  Peyer’s  glands  revealed  at  the  autopsy,  or  the  bacilli 
of  Eberth  found  in  the  stools  or  in  the  body  after  death,  can  the  prac- 
titioner be  sure  that  there  has  been  a true  typhoid  fever  infection,  and 
absolute  proof  of  double  infection  would  require  the  detection  ot  both 
malarial  and  typhoid  lesions  or  organisms.  In  some  cases  the  typhoid 
and  malarial  fevers  follow  closely  u])on  each  other,  although  remaining 
distinct : so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  relapses  of  the  typhoid  with  mala- 
rial attacks  between  them. 

Not  only  may  tyjihoid  fever  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  bacterial 
diseases,  but  almost  any  local  affection  may  arise  during  its  course.  A 
few  scattered  cases  iu  literature  of  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  and  aphasia, 
arising  during  the  active  course  of  the  typhoid,  show  that  the  nerve- 
centres  may  sufter  from  hemorrhage,  thrombi,  and  other  organic  affec- 
tions. Abscess  of  the  liver,  infarction  and  abscess  of  the  spleen,  paro- 
titis, orchitis,  abscess  in  the  muscles  and  cellular  tissues,  inllammation  of 
the  lymphatics,  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  arthritis,  and  local  gangrenes, 
have  all  occurred  tVom  time  to  time  during  a typhoid  fever.  IMucli 
more  frequent  than  any  of  them,  however,  is  nephritis,  which  may  be 
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the  cause  of  death.  In  its  history  aud  iu  its  lesions  this  nephritis  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  variola,  or  other  infectious  disease. 

Convalescence. — The  convalescence  of  typhoid  fever  is  usually  slow 
and  protracted,  especially  after  a severe  case,  and  many  months  are  often 
required  for  the  gathering  together  of  the  strength,  and  especially  the 
powers  of  endurance.  Not  rarely  great  mental  inaptitude  and  inability  to 
study  or  to  do  intellectual  labor  remain  after  the  general  strength  has  in 
great  part  returned.  In  our  experience,  however,  the  mental  powers  have 
always  been  finally  recovered.  Moreover,  it  is  not  rare  for  a patient  in 
the  end  to  gain  strength  and  health  beyond  what  was  his  previous  norm. 
Sequelfe  are  exceptional.  The  most  important  are  insanity  of  the  confu- 
sional  type,  paralysis,  and  acute  phlebitis,  ordinarily  afiecting  one  leg 
and  producing  a true  jihlegmasia  alba  dolens.  The  paralj^sis  is  gen- 
erally not  complete,  and  is  commonly  attended  with  wasting  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  sometimas  with  contractures  or  other  evidences  of  muscular 
irritation.  The  most  frequent  form  is  that  of  paraplegia,  monoplegia 
being,  however,  not  very  rare.  There  is  usually  some  disorder  of  sensa- 
tion, and  there  may  be  complete  aiiiesthesia.  The  bladder  and  even  the 
rectum  may  for  a time  be  paralyzed.  The  nervous  lesion  varies  ; in  some 
cases  it  is  a peripheral  neuritis,  while  in  other  instances  it  is  a mye- 
litis. When  there  is  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  with  paraplegia 
and  trophic  disturbances  in  the  legs,  the  lesion  is  probably  always  spinal, 
and  the  prognosis  is  more  grave  than  in  a peripheral  monoplegia.  The 
paralysis  may  develop  suddenly  ; but  usually  its  onset  and  its  subsi- 
dence are  alike  gradual.  The  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable  than  iu 
similar  paralyses  due  to  other  causes  than  infection. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis  may  come  on 
during  a typhoid  fever.  More  frequently  the  bone  lesion  manifests  itself 
during  convalescence,  the  first  symptom  being  heavy,  aching,  localized 
pain,  with  slight  swelling  and  some  soreness.  This  may  be  followed  by 
resolution,  or,  more  commonly,  after  a remission  which  may  last  from  six 
to  eight  months,  by  a return  of  the  symptoms  aud  a very  slowly  devel- 
oped necrosis.  As  was  first  determined  by  Ebermaier,  these  bone  lesions 
depend  upon  the  local  deposit  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  It  has  further 
been  shown  by  Dmochowski  and  Jauowski  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may 
be  dejjosited  in  any  tissue  and  produce  suppuration,  so  that  under  certain 
circumstances  it  is  a pyogenic  organism.  The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been 
found  in  the  brain  membranes  in  purulent  meningitis  after  typhoid,  and 
it  is  probable  that  milk-leg,  neuritis,  and  other  local  lesions  occurring 
during  or  after  a typhoid  fever  are  directly  due  to  local  deposits  of  the 
bacillus. 

Diagnosis. — For  the  purposes  of  treatment  it  is  essential  that  typhoid 
fever  should  be  suspected  at  a time  when  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
symptoms  may  make  a positive  diagnosis  impossible.  MTieuever  in  a 
youngish  or  middle-aged  person  there  is  an  acute  and  increasing  malaise 
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and  weakness,  without  apparent  cause,  with  an  elevation  of  temperature 
in  the  evening,  typhoid  fever  should  be  suspected.  If  at  such  a time  it 
be  found  that  getting  the  patient  suddenly  from  bed  into  a standing  posi- 
tion notably  increases  the  pulse-rate,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  one  of 
incipient  typhoid  fever.  The  occurrence  of  epistaxis,  diarrhoea,  or  other 
of  the  peculiar  symptoms  or  of  the  regular  ascending  febrile  movements 
of  typhoid  fever  makes  the  diagnosis  highly  probable,  although  it  can 
very  rarely  be  iiositive  until  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  well-developed  typhoid 
fever,  the  characteristic  symptoms  being  the  progressive,  ascending  fever, 
with  increasing  weakness,  nervous  disturbance,  diarrhoea,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  eruption.  In  aberrant  cavses  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, especially  in  those  which  resemble  meningitis,  it  may  be  necessaiy 
to  reserve  the  diagnosis  until  the  i-ose- colored  spots  can  be  found  or  until 
time  has  made  the  matter  clear.  The  typhoid  symptoms  are,  however,  in 
such  cases  usually  so  strongly  pronounced  as  to  give  an  inkling  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  When  pneumonia  develops  in  the  beginning  of  a 
typhoid  fever  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  at  once  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid  symptoms  or  of  typhoid  fever  with 
pneumonia.  Here  again  a guarded  opinion  must  be  given  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rose  spots.  Acute  tuberculosis  sometimes  very  closely 
resembles  typhoid  fever,  and  may  offer  any  symxitom  of  the  disease 
except  the  eruption  ; indeed,  even  this  may  be  simulated,  except  in  its 
recurrence  in  successive  crops.  A peculiar  shifting  character  of  the  local 
symptoms  in  any  obscure  case  is  suggestive  of  tidiercnlar  disease  : thus, 
if  to-day  the  manifestations  point  towards  meningitis,  to-moi-row  towards 
pulmonary  involvement,  whilst  the  next  day  the  abdominal  symptoms 
are  most  pronounced,  or  if  rapidly  shifting  pulmonic  congestion  come 
and  go,  tubercular  disease  should  be  strongly  suspected.  A regular 
typhoid  fever  ascent  of  temperature  tells  strongly  in  favor  of  a diagnosis 
of  typhoid  fever,  but,  unfortunately,  irregularities  of  fever  are  no  proof 
that  the  case  is  not  one  of  aberrant  tj'phoid. 

Erhlich’s  test — the  diazo-reaction — is  of  limited  value  in  the  recog- 
nition of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true  that  it  is  usually  resiionded  to  after 
the  first  week  of  the  disease,  but  it  certainly  is  also  responded  to  in  tuber- 
cular disease,  including  acute  tuberculosis,  in  septicaemia,  in  measles,  in 
pneumonia,  and  jirobably  in  various  other  febrile  diseases.  A'heu  after 
a week  or  ten  days  of  obscure  symptoms  there  is  still  difficulty  in  differ- 
entiation between  g;istritis  or  malaria  and  typhoid  fever,  it  may  be  of 
service.  For  the  test  a one  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  a 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  muriatic  acid  saturated  with  suljdianilic  acid 
are  kept  separate,  but  mixed  in  the  pro]iortion  of  forty  to  one  just  before 
using  5 after  mixture  nitrous  acid  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  u])on  the  sodium  nitrite,  and  iiroduces  with  the  sulphauilic 
acid  diazo-benzene-sulphonic  acid.  In  making  the  test,  equal  parts  of 
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the  mixture  of  the  two  solutions  and  of  urine  are  thoroughly  shaken 
together,  and  ammonia  is  poured  upon  the  top.  At  the  line  of  junction 
a ring  forms,  which  in  normal  urine  is  not  reddish,  but  in  typhoid  fever 
urine  is  of  a color  varying  from  carmine  to  a deep  garnet. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  stools  of  a 
susiiected  typhoid  case  is  of  diagnostic  import.  According  to  Eisner, 
the  typhoid  bacillus  is  readily  dilferentiated  by  making  cultm'es  of  the 
typlioid  stools  on  potato  gelatin  impregnated  with  one  i)er  cent,  of  potas- 
sium iodide.  The  latter  agent  is  stated  to  kill  all  the  oi-ganisms  of  the 
faeces  except  the  typhoid  and  the  colon  bacillus.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  colonies  of  the  colon  bacillus  are  very  distinct  as  largish, 
brown,  coarsely  granular  spots,  whilst  those  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  are 
evident  only  after  forty-eight  hours  as  transparent,  small,  colorless,  finely 
granular  spots. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  varies  very  greatly  in 
different  epidemics  and  in  different  classes  of  individuals,  and  has  re- 
cently been  distinctly  modified  by  improvements  in  methods  of  treatment. 
The  statistics  of  the  Paris  Hospital  from  1888  to  1894,  inclusive,  give  an 
average  mortality  in  nearly  nine  thousand  cases  of  twenty  and  six-tenths 
per  cent.,  whilst  from  1866  to  1881  the  mortality  was  twenty-one  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent.  In  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  from  1846  to  1861, 
the  mortality  was  about  twenty-three  per  cent.  In  the  French  army, 
from  1875  to  1891,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  cases  of  typhoid 
yielded  an  average  of  twelve  and  five- tenths  per  cent,  of  deaths,  the  mor- 
tality-rate varying  from  eleven  per  cent,  in  some  years  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  others.  The  same  statistics  show  plainly  the  difference  in  the  typhoid 
fever  in  different  localities,  the  rate  varying  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  large  garrisons  of  France  from  four  and  six-tenths  to  twenty- 
three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  It  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  this 
great  difference  was  the  result  not  of  differences  of  treatment,  but  of  the 
original  character  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  out  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
cavses,  from  1862  to  1881,  nineteen  and  five-tenths  j)er  cent,  died,  so  that 
the  mortality  in  this  country  is  probably  not  far  from  what  it  is  in  Europe. 
In  all  these  hospital  reports  are,  however,  included  many  eases  which 
have  come  under  medical  care  only  at  an  advanced  stage  of  disease,  and 
some  when  moribund,  so  that  in  private  practice  upon  the  well-to-do 
classes  the  older  mortality- rate  was  probably  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 
The  use  of  the  cold  bath  has  very  sensibly  I'educed  the  average  mortality- 
rate  of  the  fever,  some  institutions  reporting  as  low  a rate  as  five  or  six 
per  cent.  In  applying  the  general  mortality-rate  to  the  individual  case 
it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  danger  of  death  is  greatly  increased  by 
previous  disease,  old  age,  or  obesity,  and  also  by  any  neglect  of  early  rec- 
ognition and  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  more  severe  the  symptoms 
in  the  first  week  the  greater  the  danger.  Higli  temperature  is  always 
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an  unfavorable  omen,  especially  liigh  temperature  which  is  persistent, 
has  a high  morning  register,  and  cannot  be  controlled,  except  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  by  means  of  the  cold  bath.  The  early  development 
of  muttering  delirium,  esiiecially  with  tremor  and  other  evidences  of 
marked  adynamia,  is  a bad  indication.  Coma  vigil  or  general  con- 
vulsions are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  fatal  symptoms,  but  we  have  seen 
recovery  from  each.  A very  untavorable  symptom  is  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  that  he  is  not  sick,  or  that  he  is  away  from  home 
and  should  go  there.  Rigidity  of  the  limbs,  with  symptoms  of  menin- 
gitis, is  a serious  but  not  necessarily  fatal  condition.  Great  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  especially  when  combined  with  iri-egidarity,  is  very  ominous ; 
in  Lieberuiffister’s  statistics  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
pulse  was  over  120  ended  fatally.  Slipping  down  in  bed,  marking  as  it 
does  an  extreme  adynamia,  great  coldness  of  the  surface  and  the  ex- 
tremities, and  general  cyanosis,  often  indicate  the  approach  of  death. 
Persistent  dryness  of  the  tongue  with  excess  of  sordes  and  excessive 
tympanites  are  much  less  serious  than  the  symptoms  just  spoken  of,  but 
require  a guarded  prognosis. 

Any  of  the  accidents  or  complications  of  the  disease  add  greatly  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Perforation  usually  ends  in  death  ; and 
j)eritonitis  without  perforation  is  only  a little  less  fatal.  (See  also  p. 
128.)  The  significance  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  has  already  been  spoken 
of.  (See  page  128.)  Albuminuria  indicates  simply  that  the  c<ase  is  a 
grave  one,  but  when  persistently  associated  with  tube-casts  or  other 
evidences  of  nephritis  renders  the  iirognosis  doubtful.  Hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  is  serious,  but  is  probably  recovered  Irom  in  the 
majority  of  cases  ; true  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  occurring  in  typhoid 
fever,  very  commonly  ends  in  death. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  so  long  as  there  is  life  in  a 
typhoid  fever  so  long  is  recovery  possible,  and  that  therefore  an  abso- 
lutely hopeless  prognosis  is  very  rarely  justified.  AVe  have  seen  recov- 
eries after  prolonged  coma  vigil,  pulselessness,  absolute  inability  to  retain 
anything  on  the  stomach,  subnormal  tein]>erature,  and  a seemingly  hope- 
lessly moribund  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  death  some- 
times occurs  in  typhoid  fever  without  distinct  warning ; and  any  acci- 
dent may  in  a moment  entirely  alter  the  aspect  of  the  case.  For  this 
reason  the  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded.  Pulmonary  embolism 
from  venous  thrombosis,  and  cardiac  failure,  are  the  usual  causes  of 
sudden  death,  a termination  which  in  our  experience  has  especially  oc- 
curred in  cjises  with  atheromatous  arteries  or  “athletic  heart,”  either 
of  which  conditions  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  a ty]dioid  fever. 

The  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  notably  increases  the  danger.  Out  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  collected  by  Sacquin  abortion  occurred 
ill  two  hundred  and  five, — that  is,  in  sixty-four  per  cent.  It  takes  place 
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usually  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  day,  but  may  happen  very 
early  or  be  delayed  even  to  convalescence.  The  foetus  is  usually  but  not 
always  dead  before  expulsion,  and  in  a large  projiortion  ot  cases  probably 
both  the  death  of  the  foetus  and  the  abortion  are  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  the  mother  into  the  child.  The  mortality 
of  typhoid  fever  with  abortion  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  insidiousness  of  the  invasion  and  the  gradual  defer- 
vescence of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  the  first  and  the 
last  day  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  Ije- 
lieving  that  the  time  required  for  the  working  out  of  the  fever  process 
is  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  its  typical  form  typhoid  fever  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a duration  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  but,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  there  are  cases  in  which  convalescence  occurs  at  an  early 
period,  and  according  to  onr  experience  cases  also  occur  in  which  the 
fever  continues  for  five  or  six  weeks  without  its  being  possible  to  detect 
any  reinfection  from  outside  of  the  body  or  any  sufficient  complication 
to  account  for  the  continuance  of  the  fever.  The  most  fixed  point  is  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  daj^ 

Prophylaxis. — As  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  typhoid  bacillus 
finds  access  to  the  patient  in  the  drinking-water,  whenever  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease  in  a city,  water  which  has  been  boiled  for  some 
minutes  or  which  has  been  bottled  from  some  distant  spring  should  alone 
be  used.  The  fact  that  the  average  yearly  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  Munich  was  abruptly  and  permanently 
changed  from  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  one  hundred,  and  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  from  two  hundred  and  eiglit  to 
forty,  by  a reform  in  the  drainage  and  water-supply,  shows  the  immense 
importance  of  sanitary  precaution. 

The  dejections  should  always  be  received  into  a bedpan  which  has 
previously  had  placed  in  it  either  one-quarter  pound  of  chlorinated  lime 
or  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
When  it  is  possible,  the  pan  should  be  emptied  into  a receptacle  con- 
taining a large  amount  of  chlorinated  lime,  so  that  it  shall  be  impossible 
for  the  bacillus  to  escape  destruction  ; if  an  ordinary  cesspool  or  water- 
closet  is  used,  the  bedpan  after  use  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  being  emptied,  so  as  to  insure  the  killing  of  all 
germs.  After  emptying,  the  bedpan  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a solution  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  and  have  put  in  it  the 
new  charge  of  germicide.  There  is  probably  little  choice  between  chlori- 
nated lime  and  carbolic  acid,  except  that  the  chlorinated  lime  is  less  apt 
to  produce  accidental  poisoning.  Care  is,  however,  necessary  to  see  that 
the  chlorinated  lime  is  of  good  quality  and  is  used  with  sufficient  freedom. 

The  bed-  and  body-linen  of  the  patient  should  be  changed  frequently, 
perhaps  daily,  and  immediately  whenever  they  are  soiled.  So  soon  as 
they  have  been  taken  off  they  should  be  tied  tightly  up  in  a clean  sheet 
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and  be  put  witliout  opening  into  a boiler,  wliere  they  should  be  boiled  for 
not  less  than  halt  an  hour  before  opening.  If  circumstances  require 
that  the  linen  should  be  washed  away  from  the  house  in  which  the  sick 
person  is,  the  bundle  should  be  thrown  immediately  after  tying  it  up 
into  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  allowed  to  soak  for  at 
least  six  hours  before  rinsing.  In  case  of  death,  a ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  should  l)e  immediately  injected  into  the  i-ectum,  and  the 
corpse  should  be  wrapped  in  a sheet  wet  with  a three  jier  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid. 

When  practicable,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  protect  the  mattress 
and  pillows  by  close-fitting  laibber  covers.  If  the  mattress  be  fouled  by 
the  discharges,  it  shoidd  be  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  solution  and  then 
taken  to  i)ieces.  Under  no  circumstances  should  proprietaiy  disinfec- 
tants be  used  : they  are  all  more  or  less  uncertain  in  action  and  greatly 
excessive  in  price. 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  and  general  management  of  a case  of 
typhoid  fever  has  probably  much  more  to  do  with  the  result  obtained 
than  has  the  medication.  The  trained  nurse  is  so  essential  that  no  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  will  atone  for  her  absence.  So  soon  as  there 
is  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting  that  a person  is  getting  typhoid 
fever,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  the  use  of  the  urinal  and  bedpan,  should 
be  insisted  upon.  No  harm  will  have  been  done  if  the  suspicions  be  not 
confirmed,  whilst  incalculable  harm  may  result  from  unnecessary  loss  of 
strength  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack.  Tlie  bed  upon  which 
the  patient  rests  should  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  nor  yet  too 
wide  for  practical  nursing ; at  the  same  time  it  should  be  wide  enough 
for  the  comfort  of  a restless  subject.  It  should  always  be  a matti-ess, 
not  too  hard,  preferably  one  upon  springs.  The  room  should  be  as  well 
ventilated,  and  in  sunimei’  as  cool,  as  possible. 

The  question  of  food  is  most  important,  and  should  be  carefully 
supervised  in  its  details  by  the  attending  physician.  The  food  should 
be  chiefly  liquid,  but  very  early  in  the  attack  and  during  the  beginning 
of  convalescence  semi-fluid  food  may  often  be  allowed  with  ativantage, 
})rovided  it  l>e  given  in  not  too  large  quantities.  Thoroughly  cooked  fari- 
naceous foods,  custards,  junket,  very  soft  Ixuled,  shined,  or  raw  eggs,  and 
fine  hashes,  may  be  mentioned  as  fulfilling  the  indications.  The  feeding 
should  always  be  at  short  intervals : semi-solid  food  should  be  given  in 
small  ({uantity  at  meal-time,  purely  liquid  food  being  taken  with  such 
freedom  between  meals  that  the  patient  will  want  but  little.  Through- 
out the  disease  the  chief  reliance  is  milk,  which  ordinarily  should  be 
diluted  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  lime  water.  When  the 
digestion  is  exti'emely  feeble,  further  dilution  may  be  required  : as  a 
diluent  barley  water  is  distinctly  preferable  to  ordinary  water.  Par- 
tially pe])tonized  milk,  when  taken  without  repugnance,  is  advanta- 
ireous.  The  substitution  of  koumiss,  matzoon,  or  even  buttermilk,  for 
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a portion  of  the  milk,  sometimes  alfords  variety.  Often  when  milk  is 
repugnant  to  the  patient’s  palate  the  addition  of  a little  salt  will  cause 
it  to  he  relished.  Eaw  eggs  given  in  sherry  or  ^vith  milk  in  the  form 
of  eggnog  are  often  very  well  borne  and  very  nutritious.  The  various 
animal  broths  may  be  used  as  adjuvants  to  milk,  but  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  atfordiug  much  nutrition ; beef  essence  should  be  considered  as 
stimulating  rather  than  nourishing.  All  meat-essences  or  brotlis  should 
be  made  fresh  ; ‘^peptonoids,’’.  Liebig  extracts,  and  every  other  form  of 
artificial  meat-essences  or  extracts  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  sick- 
room. In  some  cases  peptonized  oysters  alibrd  an  innocent  and  highly 
nutritions  liquid  food,  of  which,  however,  the  patient  soon  tires. 

In  all  cases  a record  shoidd  be  kept  of  food  and  medicines  as  adminis- 
tered during  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  attending  physician  may 
know  exactly  what  has  been  taken.  During  the  day  food  should  be 
given  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  In  regard  to  the  night,  there  is  danger 
on  the  one  hand  of  breaking  the  sleep  of  the  i)atieut,  and  on  the  other 
of  exhaustion  from  want  of  food.  If  the  patient  be  in  a semi-stuiior  and 
fall  a^sleep  directly  after  being  disturbed,  the  night  intervals  may  be 
short ; but  if  there  be  a tendency  to  insomnia  and  nervous  restlessness, 
they  should  be  long : the  skill  of  the  x>hysician  finds  exercise  in  bal- 
ancing between  the  difficulties.  Very  rarely  is  it  jiroiier  to  allow  a 
tyiihoid  fever  iiatient  to  go  more  than  four  hours  without  food.  The 
X)hysician  in  charge  should  always  make  a written  schedule  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  times  of  feeding,  administration  of  medicine, 
etc.  ; and  if  this  be  so  arranged  that  food  is  given  at  ten  p.m.,  two  A.M., 
and  six  a.m.,  there  will  be  little  disturbance  of  the  patient.  When  the 
food  and  stimulants  are  given  at  these  long  intervals  they  should  be  in 
larger  amounts  ; and  if  the  exhaustion  be  severe,  the  intervals  should 
never  be  longer  than  three  hours. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  food ; 
the  object  is  to  get  as  ninch  digested  as  possible,  and  to  imt  none  in  the 
alimentary  canal  which  cannot  be  digested.  Most  jjatients  will  take  two 
quarts  of  milk  or  milk-food,  such  as  koumiss,  with  four  eggs,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  ; some  require  much  more,  some  less.  Sick  stomach, 
excessive  ty]iq)anites,  excessive  diarrhoea,  and  above  all  the  appearance 
of  curds  or  other  particles  of  undigested  food  in  the  stools,  indicate  that 
the  patient  is  taking  more  food  than  can  be  digested.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances i)eptonized  foods  are  especially  valuable,  and  it  may  become 
necessary  temiiorarily  to  withdraw  milk  altogether,  sustaining  the  patient 
with  animal  broths.  Strong  beef  tea  with  an  egg  stirred  into  it  whilst 
very  hot  may  be  advantageous.  In  some  cases  milk  diluted  with  car- 
bonic acid  water  is  most  grateful  ; and  we  have  seen  a mixture  of  milk 
and  champagne  taken  by  a stomach  which  would  retain  no  other  food. 
Coffee,  tea,  and  even  cocoa  are  rarely  in  themselves  harmful,  and  may 
sometimes  be  used  with  great  ad^•antage  for  the  i>urpose  of  getting  a 
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patient  to  take  milk  otherwise  repulsive  to  the  palate.  Cold  water 
may  be  given  freely,  but  if  the  patient  be  taking  already  three  quarts 
a day  of  liquid  food  there  will  be  danger  of  upsetting  the  stomach  with 
an  excess  of  huid,  so  that  cracked  ice  is  often  ijreferable.  In  most  cases 
the  various  liquid  foods  given  cold  will  be  more  grateful  to  a patient; 
rarely  the  stomach  does  not  tolerate  them  at  low  temperature. 

Alcohol  in  some  form,  according  to  our  belief,  should  be  used  in  every 
case  of  typhoid  fever  from  the  beginning,  unless  there  be  some  very 
strong  moral  reason  for  refusing  it,  as  when  there  is  a distinct  heredity 
towards  drunkenness.  Given  properly  it  is  incapable  of  harm.  There 
are  two  distinct  uses  of  alcoliol  in  typhoid  and  other  adynamic  diseases. 
Early  in  the  attack,  given  in  small  amount  with  the  food,  it  acts  as  a 
local  stimulant  to  the  digestive  oigans,  and  enables  the  patient  to  take 
more  than  would  be  otherwise  possible  ; whilst  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease  it  is  useful  as  a general  stimulant,  and  should  be  given  freely 
with  the  food  and  also  at  other  times.  In  the  first  week  of  an  ordinary 
case  of  typhoid  fever  a dessertspoonful  of  whiskey  in  a tumblerful  of 
milk  is  a full  dose,  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  whiskey  being  given  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  ; in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  twelve  or 
even  fourteen  ounces  of  whiskey  a day  are  sometimes  necessary.  Beyond 
this  it  does  not  seem  to  us  it  is  wise  to  go.  In  deciding  the  amount 
of  spirit  to  be  given,  the  physician  must  be  especially  guided  by  its 
effects  as  well  as  by  the  degree  of  existing  exhaustion  : so  long  as  the 
l)ulse  under  the  use  of  the  spirit  becomes  slower  and  steadier,  and  the 
tongue  more  moist,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  less  severe,  so  long  is  it 
probably  doing  good.  Whenever  the  patient  flushes  or  becomes  ner- 
vously excited  after  the  single  dose,  or  whenever  the  odor  of  the  liquor 
appears  on  the  breath,  or  the  pulse  takes  on  the  peculiar  angry  feel 
which  every  experienced  practitioner  must  know,  too  much  of  the  sjiirit 
is  lieing  taken.  It  should  always  be  given  at  short  intervals,  in  small 
(luantities,  usually  every  two  hours  during  the  day  and  every  three  or 
four  hours  during  the  night,  the  individual  night  portion  being  larger 
than  the  day  allowance. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  temperature.  Antipyrin, 
phenacetin,  guaiacol,  and  similar  antipyretic  drugs  will,  if  given  in  suf- 
ficient dose,  certainly  act  efficiently  in  typhoid  fever,  but  they  may 
cause  collapse.  Moreover,  they  are  powerful  disturbers  of  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  body,  and  the  method  of  their  action  upon  nutrition 
when  altered  by  fever  still  remains  a mattei'  of  pure  conjecture.  It 
seems  to  us  established  by  experience  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
great  liarni  in  ty]ihoid  fever,  and  that  their  most  careful  administration 
in  antipyretic  doses  is  not  only  more  dangerous  but  much  less  bene- 
ficial than  the  external  application  of  cold.  If  used  at  all,  they  should 
be  employed  in  small  doses,  sinqily  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the 
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rise  of  temperature  in  those  cases  in  which  the  baths  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  given  at  too  short  intervals. 

Whilst  it  is  not  true  that  the  external  use  of  cold  will  always  prevent 
death  in  typhoid  fever,  it  does  seem  to  be  true  that,  when  used  from  the 
beginning  with  other  judicious  measures,  it  will  reduce  the  mortality-rate 
to  three  or  four  per  cent.  So  soon  as  a i)atient  reaches  the  temperature 
of  102°  F.  he  should  be  freely  sponged  with  cold  water,  the  person  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  air  whilst  the  process  is  being  carried  on.  If  tlie 
temperature  rises  to  102.5°  F.,  more  efficient  hydrotherapeutic  meiisures 
should  be  instituted.  The  least  disturbing  and  the  least  efficient  of  these 
is  the  cold  pack.  The  naked  body  of  the  patient,  lying  upon  a rubber 
blanket  above  the  sheet  of  the  bed,  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a sheet  wrung 
out  of  ice-water,  and  xheces  of  ice  so  jilaced  that  their  outflow  shall 
spread  over  the  sheet  and  keeji  it  cold.  If  a fever  jiatieut  in  a cold  jiack 
be  wrapped  in  a blanket,  the  pack  becomes  a hot  one.  The  cold  jiack  in 
adults  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  so  generally  fails  to  reduce  the  tem- 
lierature  sufficiently  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  try  it ; in  children 
it  frequently  suffices. 

Kext  after  it  in  power  is  the  bath  at  80°  F.,  cooled,  if  necessary, 
whilst  the  iiatient  remains  in  it.  Finally,  there  is  the  cold  bath  of 
70°  F.,  which  will  reduce  any  temiierature  rapidly.  In  using  the  bath 
the  jiatient  must  be  lifted  from  the  bed  with  every  xirecaution  to  x>re- 
vent  movement  on  his  x>art.  The  bath  should  be  rex^eated  every  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  indi- 
vidual case,  the  bodily  temxierature  never  being  allowed  to  remain  above 
102.5°  F.  The  temx)erature  of  the  patient  sometimes  continues  to  fall 
for  some  minutes  after  removal  from  the  bath,  so  that  it  is  usually  ad- 
visable to  take  the  temperature  of  the  x^atient  in  the  bath,  by  the  mouth, 
or,  better,  the  rectum,  and  to  remove  the  x>atient  when  the  bodily  heat 
falls  to  100°  F. 

It  is  essential  that  hosxiitals  be  provided  with  a movable  bath-tub 
which  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  bedside  of  the  x^atient.  In  xn'ivate 
practice  portable  tin  or  rubber  bath-tubs  are  sometimes  available.  When 
the  cold  bath  is  used  the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  commonly  very 
unpleasant ; there  may  be  niucli  shivering  and  excessive  comxilaint  of 
cold.  Considerable  relief  is  sometimes  afforded  by  freely  rubbing  the 
extremities  whilst  the  x^atient  is  in  the  bath,  and  in  many  cases  the 
X)utting  of  a liot- water  bag  to  the  feet  whilst  in  the  bath  will  give  great 
comfort,  and  do  good  by  x^i’eventing  the  blood  from  being  altogether 
driven  to  the  trunk. 

The  effects  of  the  external  use  of  cold  are  so  decisive  that  in  iirivate 
])ractice  the  practitioner  should  insist  that  every  obstacle  be  surmounted. 
An  easy  method  of  using  cold  is  that  devised  by  H.  C.  Wood.  An  ordi- 
nary cot  should  be  x>laced  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  half  oxiened,  and  covered 
with  a ruliber  sheet  so  arranged  that  the  iqiper  end  goes  over  the  head- 
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board,  whilst  the  lower  end  forms  a sort  of  trough  at  the  foot  of  the  cot, 
the  head  of  which  is  slightly  elevated.  The  patient,  being  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  can  be  rt'adily  slid  from  the  bed  into  the  cot,  and  then  by  means  of 
a large  carriage-sponge  soused  continnonsly  with  cold  water,  which  lies 
also  about  the  i^atieiit  and  as  it  accumulates  runs  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cot  into  a tub.  11.  H.  Fitz  j)laces  the  rubber  sheet  under  the  patient  in 
the  bed,  makes  a trough  of  it,  anti  souses  with  water  as  i-etpiired. 

Under  roper  management,  instituted  early,  contra-indications  to  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  are  very  rare.  Menstruation  is  not  a contra-indi- 
cation. Pulmonic  congestions  and  inieumonia  are  largely  prevented, 
and,  when  they  occur,  do  not  forbid  the  use  of  cold  if  the  bodily  tem- 
perature be  103°  F.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  and  peritonitis  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  contra-indications  to  the  use  of  the  bath,  iis  is  also  extreme 
exhaustion  with  feeble  heart,  such  as  is  seen  in  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered from  long-continued  high  temperature  in  typhoid : vdien  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  a person  with  very  feeble  heart, 
the  latter  slioukl  be  sustained  with  strophanthus  and  digitalis,  the  bath 
should  not  be  below  80°  F.,  and  the  extremities  should  be  kept  warm  iis 
far  as  possible  by  hot  applications  while  the  subject  is  in  the  bath. 

Treatment  of  Symptoms  and  Accidents. — The  medicinal  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  consists  chiefly  in  meeting  indications  for  the  relief  of 
symptoms  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  IVhen  in  the  ffrst  days 
of  the  attack  there  is  any  tendency  to  excessive  furriness  of  the  tongue, 
nausea,  vomiting,  or  constipation,  good  results  often  may  be  obtained  by 
the  cautious  administration  of  calomel  (from  one-eighth  to  one-twelff  h of 
a grain)  every  two  to  three  hours  until  griping  pains  or  licpiid  jiassages 
are  produced.  Constipation  in  the  course  of  the  disease  is  to  be  met  liy 
enemata. 

When  there  is  persistent  nausea  or  vomiting  in  typhoid  fever  the  diet 
should  consist  exclusivelj^  of  two  to  three  parts  of  milk  with  one  part  of 
lime  water,  or  of  milk  and  carbonic  acid  water,  and,  if  these  fail,  of  animal 
bi-oths.  In  very  severe  cases  no  stronger  food  than  wine  whey,  barley 
water,  or  albuminous  water  (strain  Avhite  of  eggs  through  muslin  and  mix 
witli  double  the  amount  of  water)  may  be  borne,  and  sometimes  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a time  all  food  by  the  mouth,  the 
patient  being  sustained  by  thoroughly  ]>eptonized  nutrient  injections. 
The  drugs  which  are  useful  are  cocaine  (from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
of  a grain)  ten  to  tv'cnty  minutes  before  the  administration  of  food  ; bis- 
muth, with  or  without  minute  quantities  of  calomel  according  to  the  in- 
dividual cuvse,  administered  when  the  stomach  is  em])ty  ; and  nitrate  of 
silver  (one-eighth  of  a grain)  A sinapism  or  a blister  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  may  be  of  great  service. 

Unless  the  diarrhoea  amounts  to  more  than  three  passages  a day,  it 
should  be  rarely  interfered  with.  If  the  patient  fail  to  have  a loose  stool 
every  day,  especially  if  there  be  a tendency  to  excessive  tympanites. 
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sweet  oil  may  be  given,  or  a small  injection  may  be  used.  For  the  con- 
trol of  excessive  diarrhoea,  paregoric,  or  opium  suppositories,  may  be 
employed.  The  mixture  of  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid  (see  formula  5) 
is  especially  valuable.  Earely  vegetable  astringents  may  be  used,  such 
as  the  logwood  mixtime.  (See  formula  6.)  When  the  stools  are  large 
and  very  thin,  plumbic  acetate  may  be  given.  Beta-naphtol,  with  small 
doses  (three  grains)  of  strontium  salicylate,  sometimes  acts  favorably. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  profession  as  to  how  far  the 
intestinal  ulceration  can  be  affected  by  remedies.  Pepper  believes  that 
silver  nitrate  is  useful  in  this  way  : it  should  always  be  given  in  pill, 
with  a little  extract  of  opium.  The  practice  originally  introduced  by 
George  B.  Wood  of  using  oil  of  turpentine  in  typhoid  fever  still  meets 
with  mnch  favor,  and  we  believe  is  capable  of  doing  great  good.  Modern 
research  has  shown  that  oil  of  turpentine  is  especially  inimical  to  the 
typhoid  fever  bacillus ; and,  owing  to  its  volatility,  it  must  when  freely 
given  fill  the  whole  intestinal  bract  with  its  vapor,  and  influence  not  only 
the  bacillus  but  also  the  process  of  ulceration.  When  properly  adminis- 
tered the  drug  is  harmless  to  the  patient,  and  I (H.  C.  W. ) believe  it  should 
be  given  as  a matter  of  routine  to  every  case,  unless  for  some  reasons  es- 
pecially contra-indicated,  from  the  middle  of  the  second  week  until  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fever,  either  in  capsule  or  in  emulsion,  five  or  ten 
minims  from  three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  disturb 
the  stomach  it  should  be  withdrawn.  Sometimes  during  convalescence 
Peyer’s  patches  are  very  slow  to  heal,  and  keep  up  a tendency  to  diari’hoea. 
Under  these  circumstances  I (H.  C.  W.)  have  repeatedly  seen  the  best 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  tui-pentine  after  the  failure  of  other  means. 
Thymol  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  clinicians  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  five  grains  as  a substitute  for  turpentine.  Carbolic  acid,  salol,  iodine, 
and  chlorine  have  all  been  strongly  recommended  for  the  imrpose  of  de- 
stroying the  typhoid  bacillus,  but  there  is  no  siitficieut  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  can  be  modified  by  any  of  these 
agents.  Some  of  them  may  act  favorably  by  their  local  effect  upon  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  choosing  a remedy  the  practitioner  should  always 
see  that  the  drug  selected  is  incapable  of  harm.  The  treatment  of  tyxihoid 
fever  at  one  time  in  vogue  by  large  doses  of  hydrochloric  or  other  mineral 
acid  certainly  accomplishes  nothing  so  far  as  the  general  disease  is  con- 
cerned, and  very  frequently  increases  the  local  iriatation. 

In  all  cases  of  tyjihoid  fevei'  with  severe  abdominal  symptoms  and 
tympany,  counter-irritation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen  by 
means  of  the  spice  plaster,  or  the  tuiqientine  stuiie,  or  a cloth  vwung  out 
of  a tincture  of  spices,  should  be  xiractised.  The  application  of  the  tur- 
pentine stupe  followed  by  warm  fomentation  is  xierhaps  the  best  method. 

When  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs,  oiiiuni  should  be  fi’eely  used 
to  secure  quiet  and  jirevent  alarm ; absolute  rest  must  be  enjoined,  and 
in  severe  cases  the  patient  should  not  be  disturbed  with  the  bedjian,  but 
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allowed  to  pass  the  dejecta  into  a sheet.  Ice  should  be  applied  over  the 
surface  of  the  abdoinen,  and  the  food  should  be  restricted  with  a severity 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  bad  crises  albumin 
water  or  strong  animal  broths  or  essences  should  alone  be  given.  Styp- 
tics are  of  value  if  properly  employed,  but  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  upset  the  stomach  or  irritate  the  intestines  with  them. 
According  to  our  own  expeiience,  the  best  styptic  is  MonsePs  salt  (not 
solution),  which  should  be  given  in  double  capsule  in  doses  of  one-half  to 
one  grain,  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  four  hours.  Tannic  acid  is  used 
by  some  practitioners,  whilst  others  employ  plumbic  acetate.  Oil  of 
turpentine  has  some  limmostatic  power,  and,  if  the  patient  have  not  taken 
it  already,  may  be  used.  Oil  of  erigerou  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  every  two  or  three  hours  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted. Extract  of  ergot  (ten  grains  in  capsules)  may  be  of  great  service  : 
we  often  alternate  it  with  Monsel’s  salt  in  such  a way  that  the  patient 
gets  one  or  the  other  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  sudden  bad  cases 
extract  of  ergot  may  be  given  hypodermically. 

Collapse  occurring  from  intestinal  hemorrhage  must  be  met  with  the 
usual  remedies,  and  transfusion  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  some  crises  ; 
or  the  normal  saline  solution  (one-half  per  cent.)  may  be  injected  into  the 
reins  or  the  buttock.  (See  Cholera.) 

Peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever  is  usually  dependent  upon  perforation, 
and  ends  fatally  when  not  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ajiiiendix. 
Its  best  treatment  is  in  the  use  of  opium  up  to  continuous  mild  nar- 
cotism and  in  abstinence  from  food.  When  perforation  can  be  diag- 
nosed with  fair  degree  of  certainty  the  question  of  the  performance  of 
laparotomy  becomes  a very  urgent  one.  Undoubtedly  i)erforation  is 
occasionally  recovered  from  without  surgical  interference  ; how  often, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  accurately,  because  the  diagnosis  of  perforation 
can  rarely  be  made  with  absolute  certainty  before  death.  Eecovery 
from  ])eritonitis  certainly  occurs,  as  Fitz  in  1801  collected  twenty-seven 
recorded  cases, — three  after  operation,  seventeen  after  resolution,  and 
nine  after  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  pus.  He  further  examined  the 
records  of  ten  cases  of  early  operation  for  pei’foration  with  one  recovery. 
According  to  Osier,  the  corrected  statistics  up  to  1895,  excluding  doubt- 
ful cases,  are  seventeen  cases  with  three  recoveries,  or,  taking  all  the 
cases,  twenty-four  laparotomies  with  six  recoveries. 

When  headache  in  typhoid  fever  is  severe  enough  to  require  treat- 
ment, phenacetin  or  antipyrin  may  be  used  very  carefully  and  only  in 
moderate  dose  ; under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  actively  pushed, 
the  reliance  being  upon  opium  if  the  pain  be  otherwise  uncontrollable. 
Ice  to  the  head  is  often  of  service ; blistering  over  the  back  of  the  neck 
or  to  the  scalp  is  to  be  em})loyed  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
especially  when  there  is  severe  adynamia,  since  there  is  always  danger 
of  sloughing  or  other  severe  local  symptom.  Nevertheless,  when  epilep- 
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tiform  convulsions  occur,  or  when  the  delirium  and  insomnia  are  exces- 
sive, a blister  may  be  applied  to  the  scalp  5 it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  more  than  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  ordinary  period,  the 
part  being  dressed  with  a poultice  if  the  blister  has  failed  to  rise.  For 
the  relief  of  insomnia,  opium,  trional,  or  sul phonal  may  be  employed. 
When  there  is  no  pronounced  exhaustion,  chloral  may  act  most  happily, 
l)ut  it  must  always  be  given  with  great  caution  ; ordinarily  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  a combination  of  the  narcotics. 

In  the  excessive  adynamia  of  typhoid  fever  strychnine  (one- thirtieth 
to  one-fifteenth  of  a grain)  is  a most  useful  remedy.  In  severe  cases  it 
shoidd  be  given  hypodermically  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  or,  better, 
alternately  with  cocaine  (one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a grain)  at  intervals 
of  six  hours  (three  hours  between  doses).  Digitalis  and  strophanthus 
are  sometimes  useful  for  sustaining  the  heart. 

In  the  crisis  of  typhoid  fever,  when  the  failure  of  vital  power  shows 
itself  in  simple  collapse,  in  a furious  delirium,  in  a high  temperature 
which  cannot  be  controlled  except  for  the  moment  by  the  application  of 
cold,  or  in  coma  vigil,  musk  is  a very  valuable  remedy.  It  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  every  four  to  six  hours  by  the  rectum  in 
two  ounces  of  starch  water,  with  a little  laudanum. 

Pulmonic  congestion  in  typhoid  fever  calls  for  further  stimulation  of 
the  circulation,  as  it  is  largely  the  outcome  of  cardiac  and  vaso-niotor 
weakness : alcohol,  strychnine,  cocaine,  and  digitalis  should  be  given, 
alternately  or  in  combination.  Large  doses  of  extract  of  ergot  (ten  grains 
every  two  or  three  hours)  maj^  be  used  for  vaso-motor  stimulation,  whilst 
oil  of  turpentine  or  of  eucalyptus  and  terebene  are  the  best  expectorants. 
Turpentine  stupes  should  be  used  freely.  Ammonium  carbonate  is  given 
by  various  practitioners,  but  its  employment  in  large  amounfis  continu- 
ously is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  a low  fever  with  blood  dyscrasia. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute,  contagious,  febrile  disease,  without  pathogno- 
monic lesions,  characterized  by  an  abrupt  onset,  great  prostration,  high 
fever,  profound  nervous  disturbances,  and  a macular  eruption  which  usu- 
ally appears  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  and  often  becomes  petechial. 

Etiology. — Typhus  fever  is,  in  all  probability,  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  some  peculiar  organism,  although  such  organism  has  not  as 
yet  been  isolated.  It  is  endemic  in  Ireland,  Bohemia,  the  Valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  certain  other  portions  of  Europe,  and  is  liable  to  occur  e]u- 
demically  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  It  has  been  closely  connected  with 
famine,  overcrowding,  and  the  miseries  of  extreme  poverty  ; and  it  1ms 
especially  abounded  in  jails,  in  emigrant  ships,  and  during  sieges, — hence 
the  names  of  prison  fever,  ship  fever,  camp  fever.  It  is  extremely  con- 
tagious, the  danger  increasing  enormously  when  cases  are  collected  in 
hospitals,  under  which  circumstances  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants 
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are  very  prone  to  suffer.  It  may  be  commuiiicatecl  through  the  wearing 
apparel,  the  bedclothing,  etc.,  and  persons  not  suffering  from  it  them- 
selves may  become  sources  of  infection.  Epidemics  may  also  arise  from 
bales  of  rags  or  other  similar  material  which  have  been  gathered  in 
affected  districts.  It  is  probable  that  the  poison  escapes  from  the  bodj^ 
through  all  possible  avenues,  although  on  this  point  there  is  little  defi- 
nite knowledge. 

Epidemics  are  more  common  and  more  severe  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, probably  because  of  the  herding  together  of  people  and  the  lack  of 
ventilation  which  prevail  in  cold  weather.  It  is  therefore  a matter  of 
the  gravest  importance  to  provide  in  every  fever  hospital  wards  where 
patients  may  be  isolated  and  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  air,  whilst 
the  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  in  the  disinfecting  of  the  dis- 
charges, of  the  bed-linen,  and  of  the  clothing.  (See  Typhoid  Fever.) 

Moebid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  characteristic  lesion  of  typhus  fever. 
According  to  Murchison,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  spleen  is 
hyperplastic  and  softened,  and  not  rarely  there  are  enlargement  and 
softening  of  the  liver.  Various  secondary  lesions  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes  are  common,  and  almost  invariably  there  is  pro- 
nounced hypermmia  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung.  The  blood  is  dark 
and  coagulates  with  great  difficulty 

Symptomatology'. — The  period  of  incubation  of  typhus  fcA'cr  is 
usually  put  down  as  twelve  days,  but  may  be  much  longer  or  much 
shorter.  During  this  stage  the  symptoms  are  very  slight ; the  disease 
in  most  cases  commences  suddenly  with  a chill,  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate rise  of  temperature,  which  may  reach  105°  or  106°  F.  on  the 
second  day.  During  the  next  ten  or  twelve  days  there  is  no  remission 
of  the  fever,  but  the  evening  temperatures  are  from  two  to  fi)ur  degrees 
higher  tlian  those  of  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day 
the  temperature  usually  falls,  not  with  the  absolute  abrui)tness  of  a 
pneumonic  crisis,  but  in  the  course  of  two  oi'  three  days.  In  fatal  cases 
it  is  common  for  death  to  be  preceded  by  a sudden  rise  of  temperature  to 
a great  height,  even  108°  F. 

Tlie  general  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  develop  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  fever  ; the  pulse  is  full  and  ({uick  but  soft,  and  only  in  rare  instances 
dicrotic  ; from  the  first  it  lessens  in  power  more  and  more  as  the  disease 
progresses.  A constant  phenomenon  even  in  the  earliest  stage  is  the 
typhus  face,  which  is  characterized  by  the  dark  reddish,  almost  cyanotic 
tint  not  only  of  the  face  itself,  but  also  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  its 
heavy,  stuporous  expression.  The  tongue,  which  is  whitish  and  moist, 
soon  becomes  dark  and  assumes  a brownish  color,  corresponding  with 
the  ever-increasing  sordes  about  the  teeth.  A peculiar  odor,  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  putrefaction,  is  given  forth  from  the  skin,  with  the 
breath,  or  with  the  excretions.  The  violent  headache,  and  the  atrocious 
pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs,  which  mark  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
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may  continue  until  they  are  lost  in  a stupor,  which  is  commonly  broken 
by  a low,  muttering  delirium. 

The  mental  state  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  or  sometimes  from 
day  to  day  in  single  cases.  A wild  raging  mania  may  break  forth,  or  an 
hallucinatory  delirium  with  a never-ending  rapid  succession  of  visions, 
with  extreme  agitation  and  emotional  excitement,  may  closely  simulate 
delirium  tremens  and  give  rise  to  attempts  at  escape,  to  assaults  upon 
care-takers,  who  are  mistaken  for  tormenting  demons,  and  even  to  suicide 
as  a means  of  escape  from  haunting  melancholia.  Barely  the  delirium 
takes  the  form  of  a sustained  mental  effort ; the  hours  will  be  spent  in 
wild  harangue  to  an  imaginary  audience  upon  a religious  or  other  topic. 

Usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  although  sometimes  delayed  until 
the  eighth,  the  eruption  appears  ui^on  the  front  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men and  rapidly  spreads,  so  that  in  two  or  three  days  it  covers  the 
whole  body.  At  first  glance  it  suggests  the  rash  of  measles,  but  when 
closely  studied  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  rose-colored  spots,  which  at 
first  disappear  upon  pressure  but  soon  become  petechial,  and  of  a fine, 
irregidar,  dusky-red  mottling,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  and  were  seen  through  a semi-opaque  medium.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  rash  becomes  more  and  more  distinctly  hemor- 
rhagic, until  it  takes  the  form  of  small,  irregular,  petechial  patches. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  disease  there  are  extreme  prostration, 
a rapid,  feeble  pulse,  subsultus  tendiiium,  carphologia,  and,  it  may  be, 
a tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  buttocks,  heels,  and  other  parts  exposed 
to  .pressure.  xVlmost  invariably  bronchial  irritation  and  pulmonic  con- 
gestion are  present  in  the  beginning  of  a typhus  fever,  and  not  rarely 
they  increase  until  they  become  a serious  element  of  danger. 

Pronounced  abdominal  symptoms  are  rare  in  typhus  fever,  and  when 
they  do  occur  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  accidental  than  character- 
istic. The  anorexia  is  complete,  but  there  is  generally  no  active  disgust 
for  food.  There  is  no  meteorism,  and  no  abdominal  tenderness.  In  some 
epidemics  diarrhoea  has  been  present,  but  ordinarily  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, the  stools  being  normal  in  color  and  consistency.  If  perchance 
they  are  liquid  they  are  usually  dark-greenish,  never  being  of  the  ochre- 
yellow  of  the  typhoid  stool.  The  spleen  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged,  and 
deep  upward  pressure  will  sometimes  reveal  hepatic  tenderness.  The 
urine  is  scanty  and  may  in  somewhat  exceptional  cases  be  albuminous, 
but  nephritis  is  very  rare.  There  is  the  usual  febrile  increase  of  urea 
and  uric  acid,  with  lessening  of  the  chlorides. 

Typhus  fever  is  as  a disease  much  more  uniform  and  self-consistent  in 
its  course  than  is  tjq>hoid  fever,  varying  chiefly  in  intensity.  It  may  be 
so  slight  that  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain  ; it  may  be  so  malignant  that  the 
patient  dies  in  profound  exhaustion  a.s  early  as  the  second  or  third  day, 
covered  with  petechise  from  blood- destruction. 

The  convalescence  from  tyiihus  fever  is  usually  rapid  and  free  from 
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complication,  though  it  may  be  iuterriipted  by  septic  purulent  inflam- 
mations, such  as  i)arotitis  ami  abscesses,  or  very  rarely  by  paralysis  due 
to  neuritis. 

Diagnosis. — The  abrii})t  onset,  the  rapid  development  of  the  fever, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  eruption,  the  absence  of  abdominal  symptoms, 
the  presence  of  the  j)eculiar  odor  of  the  disease,  so  clearly  separate  the 
disease  from  typhoid  fever  that  in  the  ordinary  case  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  diflerentiation.  More  difficult  of  separation  would  seem  to 
be  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
enses  of  typhus  thei-e  is  early  in  the  disease  a wide-spread  and  very  j)ro- 
nounced  hyperaisthesia.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a time  to  reserve  opinion  until  retraction  of  the  head  or  other 
local  evidence  of  basal  brain  inflammation  is  distinct.  Malignant  small- 
pox may  resemble  for  a time  a foudroyant  typhus,  but  is  usually  early 
associated  with  some  papular  eruption  and  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
various  inucous  membranes.  From  mesisles  typhus  fever  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  greater  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  by  the 
absence  of  conjunctival  irritation,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  eruption  is 
darker  in  color,  not  crescentic,  and  appears  first  on  the  body  (not  on  the 
face). 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  of  typhus  fever  varies  in  different  epi- 
demics. In  nearly  eighteen  thousand  cases  treated  in  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  during  twenty-three  years  the  deaths  averaged  one  in  6.34,  but 
in  certain  epidemics  the  mortality  has  risen  as  high  iis  thirty  or  even 
more  per  cent.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  fatal  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  its  gravity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  existence  of  alcoholism, 
any  constitutional  feebleness,  or  previous  disease. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  prognosis. 
Under  five  years  of  age  the  mortality  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  has 
been  67  per  hundred,  <lecreasing  rapidly,  so  that  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  it  was  10.3  per  hundred,  and  then  increasing  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  to  45  ; from  twenty  to  forty  years,  35.3  ; from  forty  to  fifty 
years,  43.5  ; from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  53.9  ; above  sixty  years,  67. 

The  jirognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  evident  severity  of  the 
attack  ; early  extreme  ad3mainia,  with  muscular  tremblings  and  carpho- 
logia,  represents  a very  dangerous  condition.  Sjiasmodic,  irregular  respi- 
ration, a ]ironounced  m^yosis,  great  violence  of  cerebral  disturbance, 
paral.ysis  of  the  sphincters,  a ver^^  profuse  and  veiy  dark  eruption,  coma 
vigil,  earl}"  and  complete  failure  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart, — each  and 
all  of  these  are  of  most  serious  import. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  wspecific  treatment  of  typhus  fever.  The 
management  of  the  case  should  be  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  article  on  Typhoid  Fever.  It 
is  the  <luty  of  the  ])h}'sician  to  see  in  detail  that  by  most  careful  nursing 
the  patient’s  strength  is  saved  as  much  as  possible  and  bed-sores  pi-e- 
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vented.  Alcohol  is  better  borne  and  should  be  given  in  larger  quantities 
in  an  ordinary  case  of  typhus  than  in  one  of  typhoid.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  open.  Food  should  be  given  in  the  form  especially  of  con- 
centrated broths  and  carefully  prepared  hashes,  eggs,  and  milk,  in  jis 
large  quantities  as  can  be  digested,  whilst  the  various  symptoms  must  be 
met  as  they  arise.  Depressing  remedies  are  under  all  circumstances 
contra-indicated. 

RELAPSING  FEVER. 

Definition. — A contagious  febrile  disease,  produced  by  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  the  spirillum  (Spirochcete)  of  Obermeier,  and  character- 
ized by  a succession  of  febrile  paroxysms  and  remissions,  each  of  about 
six  days’  duration  and  recurring  from  two  to  four  times. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  relapsing  lever  appears  to  be  the 
spirillum  which  was  discovered  in  1873  by  Obermeier.  The  contaginm 
is  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  without  any  predisposing  causes. 
Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  much  importance  can  be  attached  to 
tilth,  famine,  and  overcrowding.  The  contaginm  may  be  communicated 
directly  from  person  to  person  or  may  be  carried  in  various  fumites.  It 
seems  to  be  rather  less  acute  and  enduring  than  the  contagia  of  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever.  ISTeither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  race,  nor  season  htis  dis- 
tinct etiological  influence.  In  India  relapsing  fever  seems  to  be  almost 
endemic.  Violent  epidemics  of  it  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  Europe 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1844  the  contagium 
seems  to  have  been  imported  into  J7orth  America  by  emigrants.  The 
latest  visit  appears  to  have  been  in  1869. 

The  micro-organisms  of  relapsing  fever  are  extremely  delicate,  actively 
motile,  spiral  tibres,  whose  length  is  from  three  to  seven  times  the  diame- 
ter of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  have  been  detected  in  the  blood 
only  during  the  paroxysms  of  fever,  but  small,  glistening  bodies  which 
are  believed  to  be  their  spores  have  been  found  during  the  remissions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hyperphisia  of  the  bone-marrow  and  of  the 
spleen,  with  cloudy  swelling  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  granu- 
lar degeneration,  with  the  presence  of  infarcts  in  various  organs,  are 
lesions  which  have  been  noted  after  death  fi’om  relapsing  fever,  but  which 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  characteristic. 

Symptomatology. — The  period  of  incubation  usually  is  fi’om  five  to 
eight  days,  but  in  some  cases  has  appeared  to  be  twenty-four  hom-s.  The 
attack  begins  abruptly,  with  chill,  general  aching  pains,  often  vitli  vomit- 
ing and  vertigo,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions.  The  bodily  tempera- 
ture rises  very  rapidly,  and  may  reach  106°  F.  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  accompanied  by  a rapid,  full,  bounding  pulse  (110  to  120), 
by  free  sweating,  violent  cephalalgia,  insomnia,  great  muscular  pains, 
hyperiesthesia,  marked  tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks,  and  in  some  cuvses 
delirium,  especially  in  alcoholics.  There  are  usually  loss  of  appetite,  often 
vomiting,  and  not  very  rarely  diarrhoea,  though  constipation  is  the  rule. 
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The  fever  is  in  typical  cases  steadily  iiiaiutaiued  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
ly,  when  there  is  an  abmpt  defervescence,  accompanied  by  a profuse 


sweating  or  sometimes  diarrhoea. 


This  crisis  is  sometimes  deferred  for 


t(ai  or  even  more  days,  ami  sometimes  develops  as  early  iis  the  third  day. 
In  persons  ot  feeble  constitution  subnormal  temperature  and  collapse  are 
not  rare. 

The  convalescence  is  immediate,  the  patient  getting  nj)  at  once.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  a return  of  the  chill, 
with  abrupt  fever  and  the  other  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm.  This 
second  paroxysm  is,  as  a rule,  shorter  than  the  first,  and  by  a series  of 
recurrences  the  patient  may  be  left  profoundly  exhaiLsted.  Among  the 
symptoms  which  are  often  seen  in  the  disease  may  be  mentioned  jaundice, 
epistaxis,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  nephritis,  acute  enlargement 
ot  the  spleen  sometimes  ending  in  abscess,  and  very  rarely  hemorrhage 
from  the  mucous  membranes.  During  convalescence  ophthalmia,  post- 
febrile  paralysis,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  puimlent  otitis  media  have 
been  noted. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a typical  case  of  relapsing  fever  can 
scarcely  go  wrong,  but  in  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  the  disorder  from 
an  anomalous  typhoid,  save  by  detecting  the  organism  in  the  blood. 

Prognosis. — Usually  relapsing  fever  has  a death-rate  of  not  over 
four  per  cent.,  but  in  certain  epidemics,  and  especially  when  the  epidemic 
has  occurred  among  a people  enfeebled  by  famine  and  chronic  disease, 
the  mortality  has  been  very  large,  rising  ixs  high  even  as  fifty  per  cent. 
Prolongation  of  the  pyrexia,  symptoms  of  intense  exhaustion,  active  de- 
lirium, convulsions,  and  the  development  of  any  severe  complication,  are 
all  evidences  of  danger. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  way  of  aborting  a i)aroxysni  of 
relapsing  fever  or  of  preventing  its  recurrence.  Quinine  is  entirely  with- 
out influence.  The  treatment  is  restricted  to  careful  nursing  and  feeding 
and  the  meeting  of  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Isolation  of  the  patient  and 
rigid  disinfection  of  the  clothing  ai’e  essential  to  pi’event  the  si)read  of 
the  disease.  The  subject  should  l)c  absolutely  confined  in  bed,  not  only 
during  the  ]mroxysm,  l>ut  during  the  intermission,  and  be  fed  freely 
with  milk,  broths,  and  other  light  food.  For  the  })ains  in  the  back, 
opium,  hy])odermically  or  by  the  mouth,  should  be  used  pro  re  nata. 
Salicylates  of  all  kinds  are  injurious,  and  are  to  be  absolutely  avoided. 
The  bromides  are  also  too  depressing,  but  chloral,  trional,  and  snlphonal 
may  be  carefully  used  when  there  is  great  wakefulness.  Alcoholic  and 
other  stimulants  are  to  be  freely  given  when  there  is  much  prostration. 
The  hyperthennia  is  much  better  met  by  the  use  of  cold  baths  than 
by  the  administration  of  antii)yrin  or  other  remedies  of  its  class.  No 
especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  jaundice  when  it  arises,  but  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  must  be  carefully  treated.  After  the  crisis  active 
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treatment  of  the  collapse  with  strychnine,  cocaine,  atropine,  digitalis, 
alcohol,  and  other  stimulants  is  often  essential. 

ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  JAUNDICE.  INFECTIOUS  FEBRILE  ICTERUS. 

BILIOUS  TYPHOID. 

Definition. — An  infectious  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  fever, 
jaundice,  splenic  enlargement,  and,  frequently,  nephritis. 

Under  the  name  of  typhus  biUosus  Griesinger  observed  and  descril)ed 
in  Cairo,  in  1850,  an  infections  febrile  disease,  which  closely  resembles 
— indeed,  is  probably  identical  with — that  to  which  attention  was  espe- 
cially directed  in  1880  by  Weil,  and  which  has  been  designated  as  Weil’s 
disease. 

Etiology.— This  disease  occurs  especially  in  summer,  and  in  locali- 
ties where  there  is  faulty  drainage.  Thus,  in  the  famous  Ulm  epidemic 
it  was  ascribed  to  swimming  in  foul  water.  It  usually,  but  not  always, 
occurs  in  local  epidemics,  and  especially  attacks  young  males.  In  1892 
Neelsen  discovered  in  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  of  the  disease  a pecu- 
liar bacillus  ; whilst  H.  Jiiger  in  the  same  year  described  as  coming  from 
the  same  source  Bacillus  proteus  tluorescens,  and  Bose  has  found  Staphy- 
lococcus aureus  in  fluid  taken  from  the  liver  by  aspiration  duilug  life. 
The  etiological  value  of  these  organisms  is  doubtful. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  those  characteristic  of  infection. 
A granular,  in  part  fatty,  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, and  circumscribed  collections  of  leukocytes,  occur  in  these  organs. 

Symptom ATOLOGYL — The  disease  is  announced  by  a sudden  chill, 
followed  by  a rapid  elevation  of  temperature  to  104°  or  105°  F.  It 
remains  thus  elevated  until  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days,  when  it 
falls  by  steps,  the  normal  temperature  being  reached  between  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  days.  In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  a recurrence  of  the 
fever  takes  place  within  the  subsequent  week,  milder  than  the  original 
attack  and  lasting  five  or  six  days.  Headache  and  dizziness  are  of  early 
occurrence,  and  restlessness,  delirium,  stupor,  and  prostration  follow. 
Severe  pains  are  complained  of  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the 
calves.  There  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  perhaps  vomiting.  Diarrhoea 
or  constipation  may  be  present.  Mild  jaundice  occurs  early,  and  lasts 
perhaps  a fortnight.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  roseola,  ei’jdhema, 
and  herpes  are  frequent.  There  may  be  epistaxis,  sore  throat,  or  bron- 
chitis. The  pulse  varies  from  100  to  110  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease, 
but  falls  with  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  and  may  become  subnormal. 
The  fieces  are  pale,  sometimes  colorless.  The  urine  contains  albumin, 
rod  and  white  blood- corpuscles,  and  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts.  With 
the  occuri’ence  of  the  jaundice  the  liver  becomes  enlarged  and  tender 
and  the  spleen  enlarged. 

In  severe  cases  violent  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  various 
mucous  membranes,  with  wide  spread  ecchymoses.  Herpes,  erythema. 
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parotitis,  various  catarrhs,  pneumonia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  may  de- 
velop as  complications  or  sequelae,  and  the  convalescence  is  usually  so 
slow  that  two  or  three  months  are  required  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

Diagnosis. — The  physical  and  rational  signs  are  indicative  of  an 
acute  infectious  process,  in  which  jaundice  is  conspicuous  and  the  range 
of  temperature  is  characteristic.  The  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  especially  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  small 
epidemics,  are  characteristic. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality-rate  has  varied  in  dilferent  epideinics  or 
groups  of  cases  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  Death  may  occur  early  or 
late  in  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  infectious  icterus  is  that  of  any  gen- 
eral infection, — i.e.,  synq)tomatic  and  supporting. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS.  SPOTTED  FEVER. 

Definition. — A febrile  disorder,  occurring  in  wide-spread  or  local 
exiidemics,  characterized  pathologically  by  a cerebro-siiinal  meningitis  and 
a iiroiiounced  tendency  to  the  destruction  of  the  blood,  and  clinically  by 
a very  variable  course,  during  which  the  most  marked  syinjitoms  are  those 
of  meningitis  and  hmmic  disorganization. 

Etiology. — In  its  etiology  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  among  the  most 
mysterious  of  diseases.  Its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  accumulations  of 
filth  or  other  ordinary  causes  of  febrile  disease.  Most  of  its  outbreaks 
have  occurred  over  x>eriods  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  during  which  time 
both  Europe  and  America  have  been  affected  without  it  being  possible  to 
detect  the  travelling  of  the  disease  along  watercourses  or  lines  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  first  known  period  was  from  1805  to  1816  ; the 
second,  "from  1837  to  1850  ; the  next,  from  1856  to  1864  ; since  which  time, 
however,  there  have  been  scattered  epidemics  of  the  disease,  which,  in- 
deed, may  be  considered  to  be  endemic  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Northern 
United  States.  The  disease  has  appeared  simultaneously  in  distant  regions 
without  traceable  connections,  is  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  sin-ing, 
and  cannot  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  known  xieculiarities  of  the  soil 
or  other  local  causes.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  favored  by  crowding  of 
individuals,  so  that  it  is  especially  prone  to  appear  amid  the  misery 
and  iwverty  of  large  tenement-houses,  and  has  been  very  severe  among 
soldiers  in  garrison  towns.  It  attacks  both  sexes  alike,  children  more 
frequently  than  adults.  It  is  not  contagious,  the  attendants  of  the  sick 
are  very  rarely  affected,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  piusses 
directly  or  indirectly  from  man  to  man.  It  is  not  known  to  be  carri(‘d 
by  fomites.  Long-continued,  excessive  labors,  whether  mental  or  bodily, 
seem  to  jiredis^iose  to  the  attacks.  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  and  also  the 
l)neumococcus,  have  been  found  in  the  meninges  of  jicrsons  dead  of  the 
disease  but  reliable  bacteriological  studies  of  the  epidemic  disease  are 
still  wanting. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  aiioplectiform  cases  ending  fatally  within 
twenty-four  hours  there  may  be  little  or  no  visible  alteration  of  the  me- 
ninges, but  the  brain  is  swollen,  its  convolutions  are  flattened,  and  the 
furrows  are  obliterated.  The  characteristic  appearances  are  to  be  seen 
towards  the  second  half  of  the  first  week  and  later.  They  consist  essen- 
tially in  the  manifestations  of  an  acute  leptomeningitis,  serous,  fibrino- 
serous,  or  purulent.  The  dura  mater  is  tense,  its  free  surface  usually 
unaltered.  The  outer  surface  of  the  pia  mater  is  also  usually  normal. 
The  meshes,  however,  are  infiltrated  with  a more  or  less  opaque  yellow, 
serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent  exudation,  which  often  varies  in  charader 
in  difi’erent  parts  of  the  brain  of  the  same  case.  The  inflammatory  exu- 
dation is  generally  most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  over  the 
convexities.  In  the  former  region  it  fills  the  space  between  the  oiitic 
chiasm  and  the  pons,  and  is  abundant  over  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It  may  follow  the  sheaths  of  the 
auditory  and  oxitic  nerves.  Over  the  convexities  the  exudation  forms 
opacjue  yellow  xiarallel  lines  accomxoauying  the  injected  veins  as  they 
overlie  the  furrows  and  siDreading  thence  over  the  cerebral  convolutions. 
Minute  hemorrhages  may  be  present  in  the  injected  x^ia  mater.  Similar 
axipearances  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pia  Aiater  of  the  sx^inal  cord,  either 
throughout  or  in  limited  portions.  The  infiltration  is  usually  more  ex- 
treme on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  and  in  the  most  dex^endent 
X3ortions,  especially  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  brain  is  pale,  the  convolutions  are  flattened,  and  the  ventricles  are 
distended  with  an  opaque  fluid  from  which  yellow,  viscid  clots  settle  at 
the  lowermost  parts,  usually  the  x^osterior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
The  ependyma  is  swollen,  soft,  x^erliax^s  ecchymosed.  The  choroid  x^lex- 
uses  are  injected.  The  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  x^ia  mater  is  ex- 
tended along  the  perivascular  sxxices  into  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  minute 
foci  of  hemorrhagic  or  supxmrative  eucexihalitis  maybe  seen,  x^erhaxis  with 
the  unaided  eye. 

If  the  x^atient  dies  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  xiia  mater 
is  thickened  and  opaque  in  x^atches  and  sx^ots  and  adherent  in  x^laces  to 
the  brain.  It  is  somewhat  discolored  from  the  presence  of  blood-xiigment. 
The  convolutions  of  the  brain  may  be  atrox^hied  and  the  meshes  of  the 
X3ia  mater  cedematous. 

There  are  sx:»lenic  hyperplasia  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  Bronchial  catarrh  is  frequent,  and  atelectasis  and 
hyxDOStatic  and  lobular  xmeumonias  are  associated.  The  lymx^h-follicles 
of  the  intestine  are  swollen.  The  ax^x^earances  characteristic  of  arthritis, 
endocarditis,  xfleurisy,  nex^hritis,  and  enteritis  are  xR'esent  when  these 
affections  comxilicate  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Symptomatology. — The  course  and  syinxitomsof  cerebro-si>inal  men- 
ingitis vary  so  greatly  as  almost  to  baffle  concise  descrix>tion.  The 
number  of  varieties  made  by  clinical  writers  is  very  great,  but  all  such 
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varieties  everywhere  shade  into  one  another  ; and  for  the  pui’iiose  of  de- 
scription it  is  probably  wisest  to  recognize  only  the  ordinary  type,  the 
malignant  type,  and  anomalous  forms. 

Ordinary  Type. — The  premonitoiy  syni])toms,  such  as  vertigo,  pros- 
tration, feverishness,  or  chilliness,  may  be  altogether  wanting,  or  may  last 
from  one  to  twenty- four  hours.  In  young  ('hildren  convulsions  may 
usher  in  the  attack  ; in  adults  the  first  distinct  phenomenon  is  ordinarily 
a chill,  slight  or  severe,  followed  at  once  bj^  excruciating  headache,  vom- 
iting, vertigo,  and  a rise  of  temperature  to  101°  or  102°  F.  The  pulse 
is  slow,  full,  and  strong ; the  face  is  livid,  or  iiorhaps  pale,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  anxiety.  As  the  hours  go  by,  the  headache  increases 
in  severity  and  becomes  associated  with  a violent  backache,  {is  well  as 
with  ;i  contniction  of  the  neck-muscles  {ind  marked  pain  when  the  head 
is  Ibrcibly  flexed.  The  motor  distui’bances  grow  more  and  more  de- 
cided until  the  muscles  of  the  back  ai-e  rigidly  contracted,  as  in  teta- 
nus. Trismus  is  not  uncommon  ; tremors  of  the  muscles  may  be  pi'cs- 
ent ; or  more  frequently  tonic  or  clonic  sp{isnis  invade  the  extremities. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  and  face  do  not  escape,  so  that  strabismus  and 
f{ici{il  spasms  are  frequent.  Delirium  may  follow  immedi{itel3"  upon  the 
chill,  {ind  is  almost  inviiriably  an  earlj^  symiitom.  It  maj^  be  wander- 
ing, but  is  often  furious  and  maniacal.  Sometimes  from  the  first  it  is 
wanting,  and  ordinarilj"  it  gives  place  in  a few  days  to  an  increasing 
stupor. 

The  special  senses  are  affected ; severe  tinnitus  auriuni  maj"  be  an 
earlj^  sjanptom  ; in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  deafness  is  almost 
universal.  Double  vision  is  an  ordinarj"  result  of  strabismus  ; choked 
disk  and  failure  of  eyesight  frequently  mark  the  excessive  pressure  at 
the  Ixise  of  the  brain.  In  the  hist  stages  sometimes  the  pulse  becomes 
slow  {ind  irregular  from  pneumogastric  irritation,  whilst  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing  may  result  from  the  disturbance  of  the  respiratoiy  centre. 

The  sjunptoms  thus  far  enumerated  are  in  great  jiart  a direct  outcome 
of  the  meningitis,  and  are  not  so  chanicteristic  of  the  diso{ise  {is  are  the 
skin  eruptions.  Herpes,  especially"  herpes  labialis.  is  very  frequent  and 
p(n“sistent,  but  the  ])athogenic  eriqition  is  that  of  pctechi{e  which  cover 
the  whole  surhice  of  the  body,  beginning  as  small,  bright,  deep  rose  or 
purplish  spots  or  occurring  in  p{itches  of  v{irious  sizes,  {ind  in  severe 
cases  co{ilescing  into  great  blotches  over  hirge  territories.  This  erup- 
tion may  develop  as  early  as  the  third  (hiy,  or  it  may"  be  put  off  {is  late 
as  the  eighth.  It  is  a striking  fc{iture  in  some  epidemics,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  {ilmost  {iltogether  {ibsent.  Taking  all  the  cases  together,  it 
])i-ob:ibly  occurs  in  {ibout  one-third.  In  some  ei)idemics  it  has  been  re- 
])hiced  01'  acconqianied  bv  urticaria,  scarlatinoid  or  rubeoloid  rashes,  and 
evmi  ])cmphigoid  bulla). 

Thci  abdominal  symptoms  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are  not  pro- 
nounced. Vomiting  is  usually  present  in  the  beginning,  {ind  may  occur 
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at  any  stage  of  tlie  disease.  Ordinarily  there  is  constipation.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  demonstrable. 

The  average  temperature  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  distinctly 
lower  than  that  of  most  of  the  serious  continued  fevers ; it  may  range, 
even  in  severe  cases,  below  100°  F. ; rarely  does  it  reach  above  103°  F. 
It  may,  however,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  mount  up  even  to  107°  F. 
Exacerbations  of  pain  are  often  accompanied  by  rise  of  temperature. 
The  differences  between  the  morning  and  the  evening  temperature  may 
be  very  great,  but  may  be  wanting.  Sometimes  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture occurs  in  the  morning.  The  onl}^  characteristic  features  of  the  tem- 
perature curve  are  its  great  irregularity  and  its  failure  to  follow  any 
definite  course. 

Malignant  Form. — There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  malignant  epi- 
demic meningitis.  In  the  apoplectic  or  cerebral  tyiie  the  symptoms  are 
A^iolent  headache,  rapidly  developed  delirium  with  or  without  retractiou 
of  the  head,  great  vital  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  a feeble  pulse,  which  maj^  be  slow  or  rapid.  Death  in  coma  may 
occur  within  six  or  eight  hours.  In  the  second  type  there  is  vital  de- 
pression, with  moderate  or  high  temperature,  and  the  almost  immediate 
appearance  of  ecchymoses  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  involving  the  whole  surface  in  dark  purple  spots,  with  clearness 
of  intellect,  and  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  these  two  typical  varieties  are  intermingled  ; and 
every  grade  of  Ciise  between  the  most  malignant  and  the  ordinary  form 
occurs. 

Anomalous  Forms. — Among  the  anomalous  forms  which  have  been 
described  is  that  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  intermittent  type, 
in  which  the  fever  is  remittent  or  intermittent,  with  paroxysms  which 
recur  daily  or  every  second  day.  A second  variety  is  that  which  may 
be  termed  the  neuralgic  or  rheumatoid,  in  which  the  pains  in  the  legs 
and  arms  are  extremely  violent,  accoinxianied  by  great  hypersesthesia, 
and  it  may  be  excessive  pain  on  movement,  and  even  by  pronounced 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  joints.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  a peripheral  neuritis,  although  this  has  not  been  demonstrated.  There 
are  two  abortive  forms, — one  in  which  the  symptoms  are  throughout  A ery 
mild  (“walking  cases”),  and  one  in  which  the  onset  may  be  furious, 
with  very  threatening  symptoms  and  high  temperature,  which,  however, 
subside  after  a few  hours,  or  at  the  most  in  three  or  four  days,  and  leave 
no  abiding  ill  effects. 

Another  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  has  been  especially  com- 
mented upon  by  Heulmer  as  the  chronic,  in  which  the  course  is  protracted 
over  many  months,  with  remissions,  intermissions,  and  recurrences  of  the 
fever,  and  with  very  varying  symptoms.  In  most  of  such  cases  there  are 
pronounced  evidences  of  basal  meningitis,  with  great  loss  of  strengtli  and 
wavSting.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  local  disease  of 
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the  brain  and  its  membrane,  and  not  rarely  there  is  an  occlusive  menin- 
gitis (see  page  490)  with  its  concurrent  hydrocephalus. 

The  course  of  epidemic  meningitis  is  entirely  irregular  from  day  to 
day,  and  also  in  its  duration.  In  fatal  cases  death  usually  hapxieus  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  but  it  may  occur  almost  immediately  or 
be  i)ostponed  beyond  a month.  Largely  owing  to  the  local  changes, 
even  in  favorable  cases,  convalescence  may  be  jirolonged  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  is  usually  accomxianied  by  gradually  subsiding  symjitoms 
of  meningitis,  not  rarely  iiiterrnxited  by  relapses.  Permanent  loss  of 
hearing  is  very  common,  x)rodnciiig  in  young  children  deaf-miitism.  Par- 
tial or  comjjlete  amaurosis  is  not  rare ; weakness  or  loss  of  memory, 
general  iinjiairment  of  intelligence,  and  even  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
various  local  paralyses,  disorders  of  speech,  and  ei)ilex)tic  attacks,  are 
among  the  seqnelie  of  the  disejise. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-siiinal  meningitis  is,  during  an 
eiiidemic,  ordinarily  not  difficult.  In  s^joradic  cases  it  is  essential  to 
determine  the  non-existence  of  tubercle,  otitis  media,  syphilis,  or  other 
cause  for  an  existing  meningitis  which  has  been  recognized.  The  pres- 
ence of  heiqjes  or  of  any  non- syphilitic  skin  erujition  is  usually  in  favor 
of  the  epidemic  disease.  The  symijtoms  may  so  resemble  those  of  tyiffioid 
fever,  or  of  rheumatism,  or  of  x>neumonia  with  meningeal  symjitoms,  as 
to  require  great  care  on  the  jiart  of  the  jiractitioner  to  avoid  mistake. 
The  shifting  irregularity  of  the  sym^itoms,  the  j)ecnliarities  of  the  tem- 
perature range,  the  failure  of  conformity  of  the  febrile  and  other  mani- 
festations to  the  type  of  the  pneumonia  or  the  typlioid  or  whatever  other 
disease  may  be  simulated,  should  excite  suspicion ; whilst  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  stiffness  in  the  neck  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
looked  uiion  as  decisive.  A seiitic  meningitis  is  to  be  made  out  by  find- 
ing the  point  of  infection.  The  type  or  form  of  a cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis may  shift  during  the  attack,  and  j)ueumonia,  or  at  least  xmlmonic 
congestion,  may  in  the  beginning  be  very  misleading.  We  have  seen  a 
case  diagnosed  first  as  xmeumonia  and  then  as  rheumatism  by  excellent 
jirnctiti oners,  who  ought  to  have  been  juit  ux)on  their  guard  by  the  shift- 
ing, uncertain  character  of  the  synqitoms. 

I’rognosis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  direct  x)rox)ortion  to  the 
sevei-ity  of  the  symptoms;  but  should  always  be  guarded,  as  sometimes 
apparently  mild  crises  suddenly  take  on  an  unfavorable  course,  whilst 
recovery  may  occur  out  of  a condition  of  apparent  hopelessness.  The 
mortality  vai’ies  in  different  epidemics  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  lu’obably  averaging  about  thirty  per  cent.  Petechiae,  although  a 
serious  symptom,  are  not  as  unfavorable  as  are  marked  evidences  of 
men  i n goal  i n tlammation. 

Treatment. — Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  should  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  that  govern  the  management  of  infec- 
tious fevers.  The  nursing  should  be  most  careful,  and  the  saving  of  the 
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patient’s  strengtli  most  rigorous ; whilst  the  diet  should  be  simple,  nu- 
tritious, and  up  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  individual  patient,  milk, 
animal  broths,  eggs,  oysters,  and  farinaceous  foods  being  given  pro  re 
nata. 

At  one  time  venesection  was  largely  practised  in  robust  cases,  and  it 
has  been  strongly  advised  by  various  physicians.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, distinctly  contra-indicated,  and  we  have  never  seen  a case  in  which 
its  use  was  justifiable.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches 
or  cups  to  the  temples  or  the  back  of  the  neck  is  affirmed  by  Stille  and 
others  in  many  cases  greatly  to  mitigate  the  jiaiu  and  distinctly  to  reliev  e 
the  local  disease.  Even  local  blood-letting  should  be,  however,  prac- 
tised with  caution,  and  in  our  experience  its  free  use  is  rarely  justifiable. 
Blisters  have  been  largely  used  and  strongly  commended.  It  is  plain 
that  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  by  them  is  relief  of  the  menin- 
geal and  cerebral  congestion,  and  that  thei-e  is  danger,  if  they  be  used 
too  severely,  of  producing  violent  local  inflammations,  which  may,  as 
the  dyscrasia  of  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  take  on 
a very  serious  form.  Vesication  should,  therefore,  always  be  superficial, 
and  in  order  to  be  effective  must  cover  a large  surface.  It  is  to  be 
entirely  avoided  when  the  symptoms  of  breaking  down  of  the  blood  are 
pronounced.  The  best  site  for  the  blister  is  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
upward  over  the  occiput.  The  continuous  apiilication  of  cold  by  means 
of  ice-bags  to  the  head  and  upper  spine  is  of  great  imjiortance,  and 
probably  has  as  much  effect  upon  the  local  disease  as  has  local  blood- 
letting or  counter- irritation. 

In  the  older  epidemics  American  physicians  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce violent  diaphoresis  for  many  hours  by  the  use  of  external  warmth, 
aided  by  hot  infusions  of  aromatic  herbs  and  other  drugs,  and  many 
writers  affirm  that  in  this  way  the  disease  can  be  aborted.  This  does  not 
seem  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  febrile  disorders,  and 
the  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  symiitoms  should  be  met  as  they  arise. 
When  there  is  high  temperature,  cold  may  be  employed  as  in  typhoid 
fever.  There  is  much  testimony  as  to  the  especial  value  of  opium,  for 
which  an  extraordinary  tolerance  usually  exists,  and  which  should  be,  at 
least  ill  part,  preferably  given  hypodermically  in  such  doses  as  to  main- 
tain a very  mild  narcotism.  Von  Ziemssen  affirms  that  morphine  is  the 
indispensable  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Quinine  has  also 
been  largely  used,  but  is  probably  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good. 
Calabar  bean,  potassium  bromide,  chloral,  ergot,  and  various  medicines 
acting  upon  the  nerve- centres  have  been  strongly  commended,  and  as 
strongly  condemned.  None  of  them  have  any  definite  effect  upon  the 
disease,  but  some  of  them  may  aid  from  time  to  time  in  the  mitigation 
of  liarmful  symptoms.  Thus,  chloral  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  the 
quieting  of  excessive  spasm  or  in  the  obtaining  of  sleep  if  insomnia 
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exist.  Aiitipyriii  and  remedies  of  its  class,  if  employed  at  all,  should 
be  used  simply  as  quietants,  not  for  the  reduction  of  temperature.  In  the 
rheumatoid  cases  there  is  a great  temptation  to  administer  salicylic  acid, 
but  in  our  experience  with  sporadic  cases  it  has  not  been  useful ; it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Alcohol  is  to  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the 
existence  of  exhaustion  ; laxatives  to  overcome  constipation  ; mild  diu- 
retics if  the  renal  secietion  hiil. 

INFLUENZA.  GRIPPE. 

Definition. — A contagious  febrile  disease,  especially  characterized 
by  tlic  enormous  extent  of  its  epidemics  and  by  the  occurrence  of  local 
catarrhal  symptoms. 

Etiology. — Infectious  influenza,  although  it  had  almost  been  for- 
gotten until  it  broke  out  in  1889-90,  was  very  fatal  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  having,  it  is  said,  in  1580  killed  nine  tliousand  persons  in  Eome, 
and  in  1780  attacked  fifty  thousand  people  in  St.  Petersburg  in  a single 
night.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  endemic  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  in  September,  1889,  it  began  rapidly  to  advance  from  the  old 
centres  in  Eussia,  reaching  Paris  by  the  26th  of  Xovember,  and  thence 
spreading  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  We  believe  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. It  travels  especially  along  lines  of  water  or  railroad  con- 
nections, and  has  been  noted  both  in  Paris  and  in  Philadelphia  to  form 
foci  in  the  great  retail  mercantile  establishments,  from  which  it  soon  is 
scattered  over  the  whole  community.  At  the  same  time  the  disease 
apparently  travels  independently  of  contagion,  as  ships  at  sea  have 
entered  belts  of  it,  almost  the  whole  crew  being  stricken  down  in  a night. 

The  nature  of  its  cause  has  not  been  demonstrated,  although  in  1892 
Canon  and  Pfeiffer  discovered  simultaneously  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
bronchial  discharges  of  patients  suffering  from  influenza  a very  minute 
bacillus,  occurring  singly  or  in  chains,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  germ 
of  the  disease.  Neither  age  nor  sex  seems  to  have  much  influence  as  a 
predisposing  cause.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  disease  spreads  to  animals ; 
but  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  what  has  liappened  in  this  country. 

jMorbid  Anatomy. — In  influenza  death  almost  invariably  results 
from  local  complications,  so  that  the  only  changes  found  at  the  autopsies 
are  those  of  the  complications. 

Symptom ATOLOGA". — Infectious  influenza  is  a very  polymorphic  dis- 
ease ; the  varieties  depend  chielly  rather  upon  the  local  manifestations 
than  upon  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden  ; 
in  some  cases  the  attack  is  ushered  in  with  a distinct  chill,  in  which 
there  may  be  x^i'onounced  delirium  or  other  severe  nervous  symptoms. 
Almost  invariably  there  are  violent  pains  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  extrem- 
ities, a peculiai’ly  intense  weakness,  whose  severity  is  out  of  pro])ortion 
to  the  other  symptoms,  and  fever.  From  this  point  the  Ciises  diverge  : 
live  distinct  varieties  of  the  disease  are  met  with.  In  the  typhoid  form 
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there  is  a continuing  fever,  with  extreme  languor,  wide-spread  ninscnlar 
pains,  and  severe  nervous  sjmiptoms,  such  as  stupor  or  delirium,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  the  dry  tongue  and  general  manifestations  of 
a typhoid  state ; even  in  these  cases,  however,  there  is  usually  some 
catarrh  or  other  local  complication.  The  cardiac  form  of  the  disease 
may  be  considered  to  be  a modification  of  the  typhoid  ; in  it  there  is  an 
alarming  cardiac  failure,  with  very  rapitl  and  often  broken,  feeble,  it  may 
be  intermittent,  pulse,  and  sometimes  with  cardiac  distress,  although  the 
subjective  sensations  of  heart- failure  are  usually  less  severe  than  are  the 
objective  symptoms.  The  third  variety  of  inlluenza  is  the  more  ordinary 
one,  in  which  there  is  wide-spread  severe  respiratory  catarrh,  involving 
the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  having  a great  tendency 
to  pass  into  capillary  bronchitis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  : coryza,  hoarse- 
ness or  suppression  of  voice,  violent  cough,  and  the  ordinary  physi- 
cal symptoms  of  pidmonary  disease  may  overshadow  the  constitutional 
affection.  In  the  gastro-intestinal  form,  in  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  there  is  iirononnced  abdominal  disturbance ; this  usu- 
ally takes  the  form  of  very  severe  serous  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by 
very  large  and  frequent  watery  passages,  without  vomiting  and  without 
pain  ; in  some  cases,  however,  there  is  much  vomiting,  and  in  others 
pronounced  abdominal  pain.  In  the  so-called^  rheumatoid  tyj>e  the  pains 
are  exceedingly  violent  and  persistent,  and  seem  to  be  localized  in  the 
muscles  and  muscular  attaclimeiits,  neither  the  joints  nor  the  nerve- 
trunks  showing  tenderness  to  pressure  or  change  to  the  eye. 

xVlthough  typical  cases  of  each  of  these  varieties  are  abundant  during 
an  eiiidemic,  very  commonly  the  symptoms  are  so  intermingled  and 
changeable  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  decide  in  which  category  to 
place  the  individual  case,  or  the  same  case  may  on  different  days  belong 
in  different  subdivisions. 

The  intensity  of  grippe  varies,  from  a condition  in  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  subject  should  or  should  not  be  considered  sick,  to  the 
most  alarming  state.  In  the  mildest  cases  there  is  only  a slight  evening 
rise  of  temperature ; in  the  average  case  the  fever  ranges  from  about 
101°  F.  in  the  morning  to  102°  F.  in  the  evening ; in  the  severest  cases 
the  maximum  may  be  105°  or  106°  F.  The  temperature  cui've  is  apt 
to  be  entirely  irregular,  with  depressions  and  elevations,  sometimes  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  local  complications,  often,  however,  without  a])- 
parent  cause.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  ten 
days ; when  there  are  severe  local  complications  the  course  may  be 
long  protracted,  and  sometimes,  even  if  there  be  no  settled  local  lesions, 
the  disease  holds  on  for  sevei’al  weeks.  In  some  cases  there  is  a sudden 
ending  with  a sort  of  crisis  ; more  commonly  the  patient  passes  into  con- 
valescence so  gmdually  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  disease 
should  be  considered  to  have  ended.  The  convalescence  from  even  the 
mildest  influenza  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  slow  ; the  pains  and  local 
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disturbances  are  often  very  obstinate,  but  mucli  more  enduring  are 
the  weakness  and  inability  not  only  for  physical  but  also  for  mental 
exertion,  vhich  may  last  for  months. 

C'oMPLiCATiONS.  —The  great  danger  in  intiuenza  is  from  the  occurrence 
of  complications.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  and  most  fatal  are  the 
pubnonary.  Extensive  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with  sym^itoms  of  great 
op])ression,  pale  cyanotic  countenance,  ^'iolent  cough,  and  high  fever,  is 
common.  The  sputum  is  a])t  to  be  copious  and  dense,  but  the  character- 
istic rusty  sputum  of  true  fibrinous  pneumonia  is  exceptional.  The  pneu- 
monia diplococcus  and  streptococcus  can  usually  be  found.  Pleurisy  with 
large  serous  or  more  rarcdy  ])urulent  effusion  is  not  rare.  Pericarditis 
oc('asionally  develops,  and,  in  very  bad  cases,  pneumonia,  pericarditis, 
and  jileuritis  may  coexist.  Among  the  rarer-  complications  may  be  men- 
tioned imrulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  even  of  the  eye  itself.  Furuncles,  localized  abscesses,  xreripheral 
neuritis,  and  various  skin  eruptions,  such  as  herpes,  urticaria,  roseola, 
etc.,  are  occasionally  developed.  Confusional  insanity  of  melancholic 
or  maniacal  type  may  follow  the  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Although  the  symptoms  of  a mild  influenza  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  a simirle  cold,  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  of  influenza  is  the  safer,  and  is 
justifiable  in  all  cases  resembling  the  typical  disease.  The  chief  symp- 
tomatic difference  between  an  infectious  influenza  and  a climatic  catarrh 
is  that  in  the  influenza  the  malaise  and  disturbances  of  temperature  pre- 
cede the  local  disease  and  are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  extent. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  influenza,  so  far  as  ultimate  recovery  is 
concerned,  is  good,  provided  the  subject  be  not  debilitated  and  proper 
care  be  taken  to  avoid  complications.  When  such  complications  arise 
the  prognosis  becomes  grave  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
local  disease. 

Treatment. — In  treatiim  a case  of  influenza  it  must  be  remembered 
that  four-fifths  of  the  deaths  from  the  disease  occur  from  exposure,  and 
that  tlie  slightest  influenza  is  a serious  disease,  requiring  confinement  to 
bed  and  careful  nursing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  can  be 
greatlj'^  and  immediately  ameliorated  by  free  sweating,  which  is  best  pro- 
duced by  a mixture  of  aconite,  antipyrin,  and  pilocarpine.  (See  forauila 
7.)  A dessertspoonful  of  this  may  be  given,  the  patient  put  in  a bath  of 
105°  F.  for  ten  minutes,  taken  out,  and  given  a strong,  hot  toddy  with  a 
ti'aspoonful  of  the  mixture,  the  latter  to  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if 
sweating  does  not  come  on.  For  those  individuals  in  whom  morphine 
does  not  ])i’oduce  after-deju-ession  one-eighth  to  one-cpiarter  of  a grain 
of  the  alkaloid  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  sweating  may  be 
induced  in  various  other  ways  : hot  toddy  and  Dover’s  powder,  aided  by 
the  hot  bath,  will  usually  suftice,  and  is  pi-eferable  when  there  is  j^ro- 
iiounctHl  cardiac  weakness.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  influenza  all  that 
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is  rec[iiir6tl  after  the  sweating  is  the  use  ot  moderate  doses  of  quinine, 
five  to  ten  grains  a day,  and  the  administration  of  cocaine  and  strycli- 
nine  in  tonic  doses.  The  food  should  he  nutritious  and  simple,  and 
given  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  lour  hours.  bmall  tpianfities  of 
alcoholic  drinks  given  with  food  are  often  very  beneficial.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  in  allowing  a patient  to  go  out  when  conva- 
lescence begins,  as  the  liability  to  catarrh  may  continue  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period. 

In  gastro-intestinal  influenza  the  food  should  be  at  once  reduced  to 
boiled  milk  slightly  thickened  with  Hour,  animal  broths  with  or  without 
egg,  toast,  and  tea.  Opium  should  be  used  freely ; bismuth  with  car- 
bolic acid,  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  diarrhoea  mixture  (formula  6),  or 
a chalk  mixture  (formula  8),  may  be  used.  Clilorodyue  or  a mixture 
of  chloroform,  camphor,  and  an  aromatic  oil  is  sometimes  very  ser- 
viceable. (See  formula  9. ) Slow,  long-acting  counter-irritation  over  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  weakened  mustard  or  spice  jilasters  should  also 
be  employed. 

The  pidmonic  catarrhs  are  to  be  treated  as  they  would  be  if  arising 
from  other  causes,  but  the  type  of  the  disease  is  always  distinctly  ady- 
namic. Tartar  emetic  should  never  be  given,  but  if  secretion  be  not 
free  the  potassium  citrate  mixture  with  apouiorphine  may  be  used  ; after 
this  ammonium  chloride  sometimes  acts  well ; but  usually,  after  free  secre- 
tion has  been  established,  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus or  with  terebene.  In  obstinate  catarrhs,  guaiacol,  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  or  syrup  of  garlic  may  be  essayed.  Free,  persistent,  and  exten- 
sive counter-irritation  is  always  valuable.  High  temperature  rarely 
needs  treatment,  because  it  is  not  long  sustained.  If,  however,  104°  F.  is 
reached,  sponging  or  the  tepid  bath  may  be  employed,  and  if  these  fail  of 
effect,  cold  baths  may  be  given.  Phenacetin  and  antipyrin  are  sometimes 
serviceable  as  antipyretics,  and  also  as  quieting  pain  and  other  nervous 
disturbances,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  given  in  large 
dose, — not  over  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  there  is 
heart-failure,  alcohol  (in  moderation),  strychnine,  cocaine,  tincture  of 
strophanthus,  and  tincture  of  digitalis  are  to  be  employed.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  give  very  large  doses,  and  when  there  is  a tendency 
to  vomiting  or  the  symptoms  are  alarmingly  acute,  cocaine  and  strych- 
nine may  be  used  hypodermically.  We  have  also  seen  life  apparently 
saved  by  the  hypodermic  use  of  tincture  of  digitalis  (ten  to  twenty 
minims). 

DENGUE.  BREAK-BONE  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  epidemic,  contagious  fever  of  subtropical  coun- 
tries, characterized  by  violent  muscular  and  articular  pains  and  a poly- 
morphous rash. 

Etiology. — Epidemics  of  dengue  have  been  noted  in  subtropical 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  J.  W.  McLaughlin  states  that  he  has  found 
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a peculiar  micrococcus  in  the  blood.  The  disease  is  immediately  con- 
tagious. An  extraordinary  feature  is  the  fact  that  usuallj^  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  population  exposed  take  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Death  from  dengue  being  almost  unknown, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  lesions  i^roduced  by  the  disease. 

SymptOxMATOLogy\ — After  a period  of  incubation  varjiug  from  some 
hours  to  five  days,  dengue  commences  abruptly  with  very  severe  aching 
pains,  headache,  and  a more  or  less  pronounced  chill,  followed  by  fever, 
which  usually  reaches  its  maximum  during  the  first  twentj-four  hours. 
In  severe  cases  there  are  rapid  pulse,  general  adynamia,  and  even  noctur- 
nal delirium.  Loss  of  appetite  is  universal ; mucous  or  bilious  vomiting 
is  very  comnion.  Veiy  fi-eipiently  there  appears  almost  at  once  an  ery- 
thematous rash,  which  may  invade  the  mucous  membrane,  jirodncing 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  internal  nares,  and  of  the 
throat.  Both  large  and  small  joints  are  affected,  and  often  become  swol- 
len and  red  by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  from  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hours  a rapid  defervescence  occurs,  often  accompanied  with  critical  phe- 
nomena, such  as  colliquative  sweat,  diarrhoea,  and  epistaxis.  At  this 
time,  in  a large  prox)ortion  of  the  cases,  develops  the  so-called  secondary 
or  terminal  rash  of  the  disease,  which  is  characterized  by  its  poljnnor- 
phism.  It  may  be  iiapular  and  circumscribed,  or  papular  and  diffused  ; 
or  it  may  be  vesicular  or  pustular.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  an 
exauthem  which  resembles  that  of  meask*s  or  that  of  scarlet  fever,  or  is 
like  an  urticaria.  Several  forms  of  the  eruption  may  exist  in  the  same 
case.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  not  uncommon.  A sec- 
ondary fever  may  follow  the  eruption  and  gradually  subside. 

Abortion  frequently  results  in  pregnant  women,  but  death  from  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  very  young  infants,  who  sometimes 
die  in  coma  and  convulsions.  Convalescence  may  be  very  slow  and  pro- 
tracted, with  long  continuance  of  the  muscular  and  articular  jiains,  and 
also  of  the  glandular  swellings. 

DeS(|uamatiou  follows  the  secondary  eruption,  and  may  be  complete 
in  six  days,  but  may  be  protracted  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  As  no 
known  agent  is  capable  of  distinctly  modifying  the  course  of  dengue,  the 
treatment  must  be  purely  synqitoinatic.  If  phenacetin  and  antipyrin 
fail  to  control  the  pains,  opium  should  be  used. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

Definition. — An  extremely  contagious,  usually  epidemic  disease,  es- 
pecially characterized  by  an  eruption  of  boils  and  the  formation  of  buboes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  plague  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  wide- 
spread disastrous  epidemics.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  confined  to 
certain  districts  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  1881  there  was  a very  severe 
epidemic  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  1894  one  in  Bagdad  ; whilst  China  still 
suffers. 
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Kitasato  states  that  during  the  Hong-Kong  epidemic  in  1894  he 
found  in  the  blood,  glands,  and  viscera  of  the  patient  a short  bacillus 
having  rounded  ends,  whose  pure  cultures  produced,  when  inoculated 
into  animals,  a series  of  symptoms  like  those  of  the  plague  in  human 
beings.  This  bacillus  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
be  capable  of  invading  the  human  body  through  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  tracts,  and  also  through  wounds. 

An  attack  of  the  plague  begins  suddenly,  with  intense  headache,  ver- 
tigo, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  great  anxiety  and  general  depression,  end- 
ing, in  from  a few  hours  to  some  days,  in  a violent  chill,  followed  by 
high  fever,  with  excessive  prostration,  vomiting,  rapid  pulse,  accelerated 
breathing,  complete  anorexia,  severe  abdominal  pain,  and  not  rarely 
diarrhoea.  Great  nervous  disturbances,  delirium,  coma,  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh, serious  hemorrhages,  excessive  adynamia,  and  violent  depression  of 
the  heart,  may,  in  this  stage,  end  in  death.  If  the  patient  survive,  after 
two  or  three  days  of  fever  buboes  will  appear  and  proceed  rapidly  to 
suppuration  and  ulceration  ; whilst,  not  universally,  but  very  generally, 
boil-like  pustules  will  break  out  upon  the  extremities,  perhaps  ending 
in  local  gangrene.  In  favorable  cases  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
day  a slow  convalescence  sets  in.  The  mortality  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  plague  is  about  ninety  per  cent.  In  malignant  cases  death  may 
take  place  during  the  first  day.  The  only  characteristic  lesions  are  the 
bubonic  tumors,  which  always  have  their  origin  in  lymphatic  glands. 

The  treatment  of  the  plague  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  course  of  the  disease  can  be  in  any  way  modified  for  the 
better  by  human  agency. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

Definition. — A highly  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  fever, 
usually  by  a pseudo- membranous  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  and  often 
by  symptoms  of  a toxaemia  due  to  the  presence  of  a specific  bacillus  whose 
growth  produces  the  poison  which  is  absorbed. 

Although  epidemics,  endemics,  and  sporadic  cases  of  severe  sore  throat 
of  a probably  diphtherial  nature  are  mentioned  in  early  medical  writings, 
it  was  Bretonneau,  in  1821,  who  first  included  under  the  term  diplitherite 
the  disease  now  known  as  diphtheritis  or  diphtheria,  and  applied  this 
term  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  a false  membrane,  dcwOipa. 

Etiology. — Diphtheria  occurs  in  all  countries,  at  all  seasons,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  Its  extension  is  favored 
by  the  crowding  of  people  in  limited  quarters,  and  especially  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  children  in  schools.  McCollom  has  recently 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  is  much  greater  when  the 
schools  are  in  session  than  during  the  summer  vacation.  Predisposing 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  exposure  to  faulty  hygienic  surroundings,  espe- 
cially filth,  dampness,  and  poor  ventilation.  McCollom,  however,  states 
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that  imperfect  drainage  and  insalubrious  conditions  are  not  important  in 
increasing  the  frequency  of  diphtheria,  this  disease  having  been  found 
more  prevalent  in  localities  in  which  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
hygienic  conditions  than  in  sections  where  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Children,  especially  the  young,  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  adults. 
Sucklings  are  rarely  affected.  Pei-sons  debilitated  from  whatever  cause, 
and  those  liable  to  recurring  attacks  of  sore  throat,  are  especiallj^  suscep- 
tible. 

The  immediate  cause  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  bacillus  dis- 
covered by  Klebs  in  1883  and  obtained  in  pure  cultures  in  1884  by  Loef- 
fler,  who  demonstrated  its  jjathogeuic  imx)ortance.  This  bacillus,  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  or  diphtheria  bacillus,  is  a slender  rod,  usually  slightly 
bent  in  the  middle,  its  extremities  club-shaped  and  tending  to  become 
more  deeply  stained  than  the  other  parts.  The  bacillus  inclines  to  form 
groups  of  two  to  five  lying  parallel.  It  is  usually  from  2 to  3 /7.  long  and 
from  0.5  to  0.8  /j.  broad.  It  is  thus  nearly  as  long  and  twice  as  broad 
as  a tubercle  bacillus.  It  thrives  in  inilk  and  grows  readily  upon  the 
mixture  of  blood  serum  and  bouillon  recommended  by  Loefiier,  colonies 
being  formed  in  the  incubator  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  before  any 
considerable  growth  of  associated  bacteria  has  taken  place.  When  kept 
in  darkness  in  a moist  state  it  lives  for  months.  Its  vitality  may  be 
preserved  for  a number  of  weeks  in  a dried  state,  as  in  fragments  of 
diphtherial  membrane,  but  it  is  destroyed  by  exposure  for  half  an  hour 
to  a temperature  of  140°  F.  This  resistance  of  the  bacillus  to  atmospheric 
iufliieuces  satisfactorily  explains  the  occuri’ence  of  sporadic  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  their  occasional  origin  in  rooms  in  which  careful  effoi’ts  at 
disinfection  have  been  made.  Great  variations  in  its  virulence  exist. 
Bacilli  resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus  bi  every  lespect  except  in 
being  non-virnlent  are  sometimes  found  on  normal  mucous  membranes. 
These  have  been  called  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  but  recent  inves- 
tigations favor  the  view  that  this  bacillus  is  an  enfeebled,  non-virnlent 
diphtheria  bacillus,  wliose  vitality  and  virulence  can  be  restored  under 
suitable  conditions.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  present  upon  the  in- 
flamed mucous  membi’ane  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  may  be  found 
months  after  convalescence  from  the  attack,  although  usually  disappear- 
ing in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  We  are  informed  from  the 
l)acteriological  laboratory  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  that  of  nine 
hundred  and  nine  cases  of  diphtheria  examined  during  four  successive 
months  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  which  diphtheria  bacilli 
remained  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  Of  these  the  bacilli  were  present 
iji  sixty-three  Ixdween  two  and  three  weeks,  in  thirty  between  three  and 
four  weeks,  in  eleven  between  four  and  five  weeks,  in  seven  between  five 
and  six  weeks,  in  four  between  six  and  seven  weeks,  and  in  one  between 
seven  and  eight  weeks.  The  bacilli  may  be  found  upon  the  conjunctival 
and  genital  mucous  membranes  and  upon  the  wounded  surfaces  of  i>ersons 
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suffering  from  diphtheria.  They  also  may  be  found  upon  the  cutaneous 
wounds  of  persons  who  have  not  been  ex^msed  to  this  disease,  and,  in 
rare  cases,  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  of  healthy  persons. 
In  the  dissemination  of  diphtheria  the  important  element  is  the  transfer 
of  the  bacillus  from  one  person  to  another.  Persons  harboring  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  may  be  free  from  the  disease,  but  may  transfer  the  viru- 
lent or  non- virulent  bacillus  which  may  produce  the  disease  in  a second 
individual. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  at  times  to  be  found  among  the  domesticated 
animals,  especially  in  dogs,  cats,  cows,  and  fowl.  In  cats  and  dogs  the 
associated  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  cough,  and  emaciation.  The 
possibility  of  the  transfei'  of  this  disease  from  such  animals  and  from  the 
use  of  infected  milk,  as  reported  by  Klein,  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  usually  stained  by  Loeffler’s  solution  of 
methylene-blue,  — thirty  parts  of  a saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  meth- 
ylene-blue in  one  hundred  parts  of  a solution  of  caustic  potash  in  water 
(1  to  10,000).  After  staining  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  wash  in 
water.  Hunt’s  method  is  favored  in  the  Harvard  bacteriological  labora- 
tory in  those  cases  in  which  the  bacilli  present  are  of  a doubtful  char- 
acter, or  in  which  there  are  many  cocci  and  but  few  bacilli.  This  method 
decolorizes  other  bacteria  than  the  diphtheria  bacillus  and  deeply  stains 
the  club-shaped  ends.  The  x>repared  cover-glass  is  stained  for  thirty 
seconds  in  a saturated  solution  of  methylene-blue.  It  is  then  washed  in 
water,  dried,  and  placed  for  a few  seconds  in  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
tannic  acid.  After  being  again  washed  and  dried,  the  cover-glass  is 
placed  for  a few  seconds  in  a saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene- 
orange.  After  being  finally  washed  and  dried,  the  specimen  is  to  be 
mounted.  Gram’s  method  is  to  be  employed  for  the  study  of  diph- 
theria bacilli  in  the  tissues. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  sore  throat  in  diphtheria  may  be  of  a ca- 
tarrhal, a pseudo  membranous,  or  a gangrenous  character.  The  catarrhal 
infiammation  alone  may  exist,  and  the  pseudo-membranous  and  gangre- 
nous inflammations  are  usually  associated  witli  the  catarrhal  variety. 
The  presence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  the  only  characteristic  by 
means  of  which  the  diphtherial  nature  of  the  process  is  to  be  absolutely 
determined.  In  the  catarrhal  inflammation  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tonsils,  uvula,  soft  palate,  and  pharynx  is  swollen  and  of  a dark-red  color. 
Its  surface  is  at  times  covered  with  a mucous  layer,  which  is  sometimes 
opaque  from  the  presence  of  abundant  leukocytes.  The  tonsillar  crypts 
may  contain  opaque  white  or  yellow  material  uot  projecting  above  the 
surface,  and  consisting  of  cells,  granules,  and  bacteria.  The  appearances 
above  described  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  occurring  in  uon- 
diphtherial  varieties  of  sore  throat  and  in  lacunar  or  follicular  forms  of 
tonsillitis,  except  by  the  bacteriological  examination. 

The  2)seu(lo-membranoHS  sore  throat  of  diphtheria  affects  the  regions 
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above  described,  but  extension  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate, 
to  the  nostrils,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  even  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
occurs.  In  this  variety  the  bacillus  destroys  the  superficial  epithelium 
and  promotes  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  which 
false  membranes  are  formed.  These  first  appear  as  spots  or  patches  of  a 
gray  or  grayish-white  color,  oftenest  on  the  tonsils,  and  thence  spreading 
by  continuity  and  contiguity  eventually  form  a membrane  which  may 
cover  tlie  tonsils,  soft  x^alate,  and  uvula,  iis  well  as  extend  into  the  ad- 
joining x)arts.  The  older  the  false  membrane  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
become  discolored  by  blood,  medicines,  or  food,  and  then  it  may  assume 
a yellow,  green,  or  brown  color.  A distinction  is  drawn  by  Virchow 
between  a fibrinous  and  a diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  diphtheria.  The  former  is  rather  membranous  than  pseudo- 
membranous, and  is  more  often  found  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  nose  than  in  the  xiharynx.  It  may  occur  in  the  air-jiassages  in  dijih- 
theria  either  alone  or  in  association  with  the  other  anatomical  varieties 
of  inflammation.  It  may  be  found  alone  in  the  nose  in  membranous 
rhinitis,  in  which  affection  the  dii)htheria  bacillus  is  often  iiresent.  This 
membrane  is  easily  separated  from  the  underlying  mucous  membrane, 
and  is  made  uxi  largely  of  clotted  fibrin  and  cells.  The  dijihtheritic  false 
membrane  of  dijihtheria  more  rarely  extends  to  the  larynx  or  the  nose, 
and  is  intimately  attached  to  and  forms  a part  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  attemjits  at  removal  resulting  in  the  tearing  of  sujierficial 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  severe  but  not  fatal  cases  healing 
is  attended  with  ulceration  and  scars.  Microscoi)ical  examination  shows 
that  the  diphtheritic  false  membrane  also  is  composed  of  a net-work  of 
clotted  fibrin,  but  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
in  which  there  is  a fibrino-cellular  infiltration,  and  its  sux>erficial  iiortions 
are  necrotic. 

In  the  gangrenous  condition  following  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the 
putrid  sore  throat  of  earlier  writers,  the  necrotic  tissue  becomes  infected 
with  other  bacteria,  and  putrefaction  results.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent 
in  gangrenous  dijihtheria,  and  sloughing  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  palate 
may  occur. 

The  x^haryngeal  inflammation  may  extend  into  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
while  its  continuance  is  frequent  into  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 
Above  the  vocal  cords  the  false  membrane  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  below  these  cords  it  is  generally  but  loosely 
attached,  and  often  lies  upon  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
trachea  it  is  apt  to  form  a hollow  cylindrical  cast  of  this  tube.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  larger  bronchi,  while  its  extension  into  the  smaller  bronchi 
is  generally  in  the  form  of  solid  cylinders.  The  lungs  are  usually  dis- 
tended, injected,  and  contain  numerous  imtches  of  lobular  atelectasis  and 
nodules  of  broncho-pneumonia.  If  stenosis  of  the  larynx  occurs,  emphy- 
sema of  the  lung,  either  intra-  or  extra-alveolar,  is  likely  to  be  foimd. 
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The  lymphatic  glands  beneath  and  behind  the  lower  jaw  are  enlarged, 
soft,  and  on  section  of  a reddish-gray  color.  Pericardial  and  pleural  ecchy- 
moses  are  frequent.  The  heart  is  of  an  opaque  gray  or  grayish-yellow 
color,  and  the  muscular  fibres  may  show  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 
Acute  endocarditis  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs.  The  spleen  is  en- 
larged, its  consistency  diminished,  and  on  section  the  pulp  is  increased 
and  of  a reddish-gray  color.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  the  capsule  read- 
ily detached,  the  surface  at  times  speckled  with  extravasated  blood.  On 
section  the  cortex  is  swollen,  the  region  of  the  convoluted  tubes  oiiaque. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  epithelium  may  be  found  necrotic  or 
in  a state  of  fatty  degeneration.  Bowman’s  capsules  thickened,  and  the 
nuclei  in  the  glomeruli  increased.  Hyaline  casts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tubes.  The  liver  shows  the  appearances  characteristic  of  a parenchyma- 
tous degeneration.  Diphtheritic  patches  are  sometimes  to  be  found  upon 
the  lips,  tongue,  cheeks,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The  solitary  follicles 
and  Peyer’s  patches  in  the  small  intestine  are  swollen,  and  the  mesenteric 
lymph-glands  enlarged  and  injected.  The  brain  may  contain  spots  of 
red  softening,  probably  due  to  embolism,  and  the  lesions  characteristic 
of  a neuritis  have  been  found  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  Among  the  rarer 
complications  are  descending  retropharyngeal  abscesses  involving  the 
tissues  around  the  oesophagus  and  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  abscesses 
of  the  lung,  suppurative  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  arthritis.  Dii)hthe- 
ritic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  vulva,  and  vagina,  and  of  wounded 
surfaces,  especially  in  case  of  tracheotomy,  are  sometimes  found. 

Frosch  and  others,  most  recently  Wright  and  Stokes,  have  sought  for 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  inflamed 
throat.  It  has  been  found  extensively,  but  only  in  small  numbers,  it 
being  necessary  to  use  comparatively  large  portions  of  the  parenchyma 
and  blood  upon  tlie  culture  media  to  secure  a growth.  It  has  been  in 
this  way  obtained  from  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  and  bronchial  and 
cervical  lymph-glands,  and  from  the  blood  from  the  heart.  The  toxin 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  considered  to  be  especially  destructive  to 
cell-life,  and  the  necrosis  of  cells  in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  inflamed  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  is  regarded  as 
the  effect  of  this  toxin.  The  combined  effect  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
and  of  associated  cocci  is  especially  dangerous.  Disturbances  due  to  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  are  instituted  in  the  place  of  its  growth,  while  those 
from  other  organisms,  especially  the  streptococcus  and  the  staphylo- 
coccus, result  from  their  invasion  of  the  interior  of  the  body  by  means 
of  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood-vessels  or  air-pa.ssages. 

In  the  false  membranes  of  diphtheria  streptococci  may  also  be  present 
in  combination  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Especial  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  presence  of  the  former  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
severe  complications  of  diphtheria,  and  in  accounting  for  the  unfavor- 
able results  from  the  use  of  antitoxin.  This  agent,  it  is  asserted,  though 
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capable  of  neutralizing  diphtlierial  toxins,  is  not  known  to  oppose  the 
action  of  i)yogenic  cocci. 

Symi'Touatology. — The  syniiitonis  of  diphtheria  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  two  days  or  more  after  exposure.  The  earliest  symiitoms  are 
usuallj'^  fever  and  pain  in  swallowing.  The  fever  may  be  preceded  by  a 
chill  or  chilliness.  The  temperature  rises  from  102°  to  104°  F.,  and  the 
dysphagia  may  be  slight  or  considerable.  The  higher  the  fever  the  more 
probable  the  occurrence  of  headache,  backache,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
weakness.  The  examination  of  the  throat  may  show  no  other  change 
than  the  redness  and  swelling  of  intianied  tonsils  and  pharyngitis.  The 
especial  feature  suggestive  of  diphtheria  is  the  formation  of  a false 
membrane.  This  appears  first  as  grayish-white  spots  or  patches,  often 
formed  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  and  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  diphtherial  patches  may  be  ])resent  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  or  in  the  i)haryngeal  i>ouches,  lienee 
invisible  without  a mirror,  and  the  case  be  one  of  diphtheria.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  spots  and  iiatches  coalesce,  and  extend  to  the  soft 
palate  and  the  uvula,  and  in  persons  with  large  tonsils,  especially  children, 
the  voice  becomes  thick,  the  lymxih-glands  behind  the  jaw  moderately 
swollen  and  sensitive,  esxiecially  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  show- 
ing the  more  advanced  inflammatory  changes,  and  the  urine  is  likely  to 
contain  a small  or  lai’ge  trace  of  albumin.  The  attack  may  be  mild  or 
severe,  a change  from  one  variety  to  the  other  often  taking  place  unex- 
pectedly. In  mild  dixihtheria  there  is  but  little  general  disturbance. 
The  ai^xietite  may  remain  good,  ]3rostration  slight,  the  lever  quickly  dis- 
appear, the  membranes  become  thinner  and  smaller,  thus  fading  away, 
and  in  less  than  a week  the  patient  be  well. 

The  severe  cases  of  dix>htheria  are  characterized  by  conspicuous 
septic  symptoms.  The  severity  of  the  attack  may  be  evident  from  the 
first,  or  the  graver  symptoms  may  develop  in  a few  days  in  apparently 
mild  cases.  The  temperature  may  be  high,  104°  F.,  at  the  outset,  or,  as 
graphically  shown  by  Heubner,  rise  on  the  third  or  fourth  da>'.  It  may, 
however,  be  only  moderately  elevated,  or  even  subnormal.  The  ])ulse  is 
rapid  and  weak,  corresponding  to  the  range  of  temperature.  The  i^atient 
may  be  delirious,  but  usually  is  in  a condition  of  indifference  or  is 
drowsy.  There  is  no  axipetite.  Vomiting  and  diarrheea  are  frequent. 
The  breathing  is  slow,  iierhaps  ra^iid  and  noisy,  and  the  voice  is  hoarse. 
A thin  red  or  yellow  acrid  discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils,  producing 
sores  or  crusts  upon  the  lips.  The  mouth  is  usually  open,  the  tongue 
dry  and  fissured.  The  false  membrane  is  found  throughout  the  pharynx 
either  diffused  or  in  jiatches,  and  forms  a thick  opaque  yellow  crust  re- 
semlding  wash-leather.  In  the  gangrenous  cases  the  iiseudo-niembranous 
patches  become  green  or  brown,  are  moist  and  shreddy,  and  of  a very 
offensive  odor.  Hemorrhages  are  fi’oqiient  and  sometimes  considerable 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  may  also  occur  in  the  skin.  The  glandular 
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swellings  behind  and  under  the  jaw  become  greatly  increased,  and  the 
resulting  deformity  is  enhanced  by  oedema  of  the  surrounding  fibrous 
tissue.  There  is  marked  albuminuria,  and  hyaline  casts  are  i>resent. 

Severe  cases  of  diphtheria  progress  on  the  one  hand  with  suffoca- 
tive symptoms,  on  the  other  with  those  of  septicaemia.  Mild  cases  of 
diphtheria  may  be  attended  with  suffocative  symptoms,  and  a fibrinous 
laryngitis  may  be  the  sole  significant  lesion  in  diphtheria,  diphtherial 
croup,  or  laryngeal  diphtheria,  the  Klebs-Loeflfler  bacillus  being  found  in 
the  pharynx.  Croupous  symptoms  may  develop  suddenly  or  gradually. 
The  respiration  becomes  more  noisy  and  labored.  A frequent  dry  bark- 
ing cough  is  present.  Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  and  the  face 
become  purple,  relief  being  brought  about  by  the  expulsion  of  jiieces 
of  fibrinous  membraue  from  the  larynx  or  trachea.  If  relief  is  not 
obtained,  the  jiatient  becomes  anxious,  the  skin  pale  and  moist,  the 
extremities  cool,  the  pulse  weak,  and  death  occurs  sometimes  from  acute 
suffocation,  sometimes  from  prolonged  asphyxia.  The  latter  condition 
prevails  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fibrinous  iufiammation  extends  into 
the  bronchi.  When  the  symptoms  of  septicmmia  are  prominent,  the 
prostration  of  the  patient  is  extreme,  and  swallowing  is  difficult,  largely 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  perhaps  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
stomach-tube.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  irregular,  and  the  heart-sounds 
are  faintly  heard.  Death  may  occur  suddenly  and  unexiDectedly  from 
cardiac  paralysis  even  during  apparent  convalescence. 

Complications. — The  complications  occurring  in  diphtheria  are  both 
early  and  late,  and  are  especially  met  with  in  the  severe  cases.  The 
early  complications  consist  in  extension  of  the  pharyngeal  inflammation 
to  the  middle  ear  and  of  the  fibrinous  inflammation  to  the  air-passages, 
and  the  production  of  broucho-pneumouic  nodules  by  the  inhalation  of 
food  and  of  bits  of  membrane.  Abscesses  of  the  lung  and  pleurisy  may 
occur.  Ketropharyngeal,  pericesophageal,  and  mediastinal  abscesses  may 
result  from  infection  from  the  throat.  Serous  or  purulent  inflammatiou 
of  the  joints  is  at  times  found.  Such  lesions  are  usually  indicated  by 
an  elevation  of  temperature  in  addition  to  localizing  symptoms,  as  ]>ain 
or  swelling.  Most  important  of  tlie  late  complications  is  paralysis,  the 
result  of  a periplieral  neuritis,  which  generally  occurs  about  the  third 
week  after  the  acute  .symiitoms  of  the  disease.  The  soft  palate  is  oftenest 
affected,  then  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  especially  those  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  less  frequently  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  trunk,  and  extremi- 
ties, and  the  diaphmgm.  The  muscular  paralysis  may  occur  in  cases 
of  diphtheria  so  mild  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  of  this  disease.  The 
affection  of  the  palate  is  indicated  by  a nasal  voice  and  the  escape  of 
licluid  from  the  nose  during  attempts  to  swallow.  Strabismus  or  weak- 
ened eyesight  gives  evidence  of  the  oculai’  paralysis.  Aphonia,  or  a 
hoarse  or  whispering  voice,  indicates  the  affection  of  the  vocal  cords, 
while  inability  to  sit  upright  or  to  support  the  head  indicates  paralysis 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  an  ataxic  gait  and  absent  patellar 
reflexes  give  evidence  of  the  aftection  of  the  nerves  of  the  legs.  Adolf 
Baginsky  calls  especial  attention  to  the  importance  of  recognizing  paral- 
ysis of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  indicated  by  dyspnoea,  a sunken  abdo- 
men, and  suffocative  attacks.  The  sensitive  nerves  also  may  be  affected 
in  consequence  of  a neuritis.  Severe  cerebral  sjunptoms,  as  spasms, 
hemiplegia,  and  coma,  may  be  due  to  diphtheria,  and  when  occurring 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a focal  encephalitis  of  embolic  origin. 
Tlie  nephi'itis  present  as  a late  complication  of  diphtheria  is  represented 
by  the  pei-sistence  of  the  albuminuria  and  cavSts,  but  is  usually  insufficient 
to  produce  nrjemic  symptoms  or  droj)sy,  speedy  recoveiy  being  the  rule. 

A rare  manifestation  of  diphtheria  is  membranous  or  fibrinous  rhi- 
nitis. It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  opaque  white  membrane 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  as  a rule  associated  with  but 
little  symptomatic  disturbance  except  anaemia  and  debility,  but  often 
persisting  for  weeks  or  months.  Abbott  and  others  have  found  virulent 
diphtheria  bacilli  present  in  the  membrane,  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  such 
cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  nasal  diphtheria,  dangeroiLS  to  others,  il‘  not 
harmful  to  the  patient. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  in  a case  of  sore  throat. 
Its  j)i‘Osence  should  be  suspected  until  disproved  in  cases  of  apparently 
simple  catarrhal  tonsillitis  or  pharyngitis  during  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
demics of  diphtheria,  and  especially  after  known  exposure  to  a case  of 
diphtheria.  According  to  Heubner,  it  is  impossible  in  certain  cavses  of 
diphtheria  to  make  a positive  diagnosis  in  the  first  two  or  three  days 
without  a bacteriological  examination.  All  cases  of  membranous  sore 
throat,  whether  appearing  as  lacunar  tonsillitis,  fibrinous  or  dii)htheritic 
tonsillitis,  or  pharyngitis,  are  to  be  regarded  as  diphtheria  until  the  bac- 
t(u-iological  examination  has  denied  the  presence  of  the  sjiecific  bacillus. 
(':usos  of  fibrinous  laryngitis,  so-called  crou]!,  are  usually  of  diphtherial 
origin  even  in  the  absence  of  pharyngeal  symi>toms,  and  should  be 
r(\garded  as  laryngeal  diphtheria  unless  directly  attributable  to  the  in- 
halation or  application  of  irritants  or  unless  bacteriological  examination 
has  shown  the  absence  of  the  di])htheria  bacillus.  Cases  of  membranous 
rliinitis  are  to  be  r<‘garded  as  nasal  diphtheria  unless  the  absence  of 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated.  A diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis and  a diphtheritic  inflammation  of  wounds  should  lead  to  a 
S(‘arcli  for  tlie  diphtheria  bacilli : their  presence  in  such  cases  would 
demand  the  isolation  of  the  ])atient,  that  others  might  not  incur  the  risk 
of  infection.  The  up]>earance  of  a false  membrane  is  insufficient  for  the 
absolute  diagnosis  of  diiflitheria.  A ]iseudo-membranous  inflammation 
of  tlie  throat,  including  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  uvula,  may  occur  in 
scarlet  fever,  meavsles,  typhoid  fever,  and  in  other  infectious  diseases. 
The  membrane  may  present  no  physical  characteristics  by  means  of 
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which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  occurring  in  diiihtheria.  The 
bacteriological  examination  in  such  cases  shows  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci, perhaps  of  staphylococci  and  other  **bacteria,  but  no  diphtheria 
bacillus.  To  such  a condition  the  term  i^seudo- diphtheria  or  diphtheroid 
has  been  applied.  Morse  examined  four  hundred  cases  of  inliammation 
of  the  throat  occurring'  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  and  found  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  present  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Welch 
states  that  in  his  exiierieuce  in  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  was  well  established  were 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  lacking.  Of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cases 
examined  by  Heubner  in  which  the  presence  of  bacilli  was  siLspected  in 
virtue  of  the  stage  and  course  of  the  disease  and  the  localization  of  the 
exudation,  in  only  seven  were  they  not  found. 

The  diphtheritic  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  most  closely  resembles 
that  occurring  in  diphtheria.  The  fever  is  higher  and  more  continuous. 
The  degree  of  swelling  is  greater,  the  extension  to  the  Eustachian  tube 
is  more  constant,  and  the  characteristic  eruption  of  this  disease  soon 
makes  its  appearance.  The  possibility  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  may 
be  present  in  the  scarlatinal  sore  throat  may  be  considered,  but  Booker 
examined  bacteriologically  the  secretions  from  the  throat  in  twenty -three 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  found  streptococci  in  all,  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
being  absent.  Park  found  that  most  cases  of  false  membrane  limited  to 
the  tonsils  of  adults  were  not  diphtheria,  that  most  cases  of  acute  x>haryn- 
gitis  with  little  or  no  membranous  exudation  were  not  diphtheria,  and 
that  the  majority  of  uucomjDlicated  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  were 
diphtheria.  In  young  children  the  tonsillitis  accompanied  with  exuda- 
tion limited  to  the  crypts  or  extending  beyond  them,  whether  there  was 
much  or  little  false  membrane,  might  or  might  not  be  due  to  diphtheria. 
He  also  found  in  the  milder  cases  of  membranous  pharyngitis  as  a charac- 
teristic of  diphtheria  irregular  patches  of  adherent  false  membrane  on  the 
tonsils  or  margins  of  the  faucial  pillars. 

For  the  recognition  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  special  ti’aining  in 
bacteriological  methods  is  obviously  necessary.  The  importance  of 
making  cultiues  especially  fi’om  doubtful  or  suspicious  cases  of  sore 
throat  is  such  that  laboratories  for  this  purpose  are  rapidly  becoming 
established  at  accessible  points  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
larger  cities  and  towns  offer  gratis  the  necessary  facilities.  Test-tubes 
containing  the  culture  medium,  carefully  jiacked  in  metal  boxes  which 
carry  the  necessary  directions,  are  to  be  had  at  various  centres  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Peognosis. — The  mortality  from  diphtheria  varies  within  wide  limits 
during  successive  years  and  in  different  localities  in  the  same  year.  The 
statistics  of  such  mortality  are  only  of  relative  value,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  satisfactory  classification  of  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration. In  a recent  commnnication  by  Welch  on  the  treatment  of 
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diplitlieria  by  antitoxin,  it  is  stated  tliat  tlie  mortality  at  the  surgical 
clinic  in  Berlin  during  ten  years  varied  between  58.5  and  43.2  per  cent. 
In  the  London  hospitals  the  variation  in  certain  years  was  between  29.3 
and  40.7  per  cent.  Of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  patients 
recently  tabulated  by  Welch  as  having  been  treated  with  antitoxin,  the 
mortality  was  17.3  per  cent.  Mason  states  that  in  Boston  the  mortality 
from  diphtheria  from  .lanuary  to  May,  1895,  during  the  use  of  antitoxin, 
was  14  per  cent.,  against  31  per  cent,  in  tlie  previous  year.  According 
to  Heubner,  in  1894  the  mortality  in  thirteen  Imndi-ed  and  tliirtj"-two 
patients  with  diphtheria  in  the  Berlin  hospitals  was  38.8  per  cent.,  Avhile 
of  fifteen  hnndred  and  thirty-foui-  cases  treated  with  antitoxin  the  mor- 
tality was  19  per  cent.  Baginsky  between  March  15,  1894,  and  3Iarch  15, 
1895,  treated  five  humb-ed  and  five  childj-en  with  antitoxin,  with  a mor- 
tality of  15.0  per  cent.  In  August  and  September  antitoxin  was  not  used, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  children  were  treated,  with  a mortality 
of  48.4  per  cent. 

The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  diphtheria  is  always  doubtful,  since  the 
mildest  cases  may  become  severe  and  the  severe  cases  may  improve. 
The  prognosis  is  esjiecially  grave  among  children  and  in  proportion  to 
their  youth ; sucklings,  however,  are  rarely  affected.  The  prognosis  is 
more  severe  among  patients  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  faulty 
hygienic  surroundings.  The  outlook  in  the  individual  case  is  Avoise  as 
the  disease  becomes  septic  or  gangi’enous,  since  a mixed  infection  then 
exists.  Convalescence  from  the  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  usually  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  a week,  while  in  septic  cases  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue for  a period  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Gangrenous  diphtheria  is  ^ 
usually  fatal  in  the  course  of  a week.  The  range  of  temperature  is  less 
indicative  of  the  degree  of  toxtemia  than  are  the  extreme  prostration, 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  offensive  discharge  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  and  abundant  albuminuria.  The  prognosis  becomes  grave 
when  there  is  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  larynx  and 
lungs,  or  when  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  weak  and  irregular.  It 
is  to  be  remendiered  that  patients,  especially  children,  may  suddenly  die 
from  cardiac  paralysis,  generally  due  to  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  even  weeks  after  apiiarent  convalescence.  Nephritis  is  rarely 
sufficient  to  serve  sus  a cause  of  death,  the  symptoms  of  this  complication 
01'dimu‘ily  disappeailng  in  the  course  of  a few  or  several  weeks  after  re- 
covery fi’om  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Diphtheritic  paralyses 
are  usually  recovered  from  uidess  res]nration  and  circulation  are  conspic- 
uously aftect(Hl,  and  especially  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

TreatjMENT. — In  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  it  is  desirable  that  the 
patient  be  thoroughly  isolated  in  a room  from  which  have  been  removed 
cai’iiets,  unnecessary  furniture,  and  other  articles  capable  of  acting  as 
fomites.  The  utmost  care  shoiild  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  urine,  the 
fiee(\s,  and  especially  all  discharges  from  the  mouth  and  nose  are  at  once 
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1 thoroughly  disinfected.  (See  Typhoid  Fever. ) The  room  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  70°  F.,  with  the  air  thor- 
oughly moistened  by  means  of  a steam  atomizer,  boiling  tea-kettle,  or  other 
device.  The  inhalation  of  balsamic  vapor  is  thought  by  many  to  be  use- 
ful, and  we  have  ourselves  appai-ently  gained  advantage  l)y  heavily  im- 
pregnating the  air  about  the  child  with  the  oil  of  eucalyptus,  diffused  by 
means  of  the  steam  atomizer  or  by  simple  boiling.  No  one  should  enter 
the  room  except  the  nui-ses  and  the  medical  attendants,  who  should  take 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  personal  infection  from  the  discharges  and  also 
the  infection  of  others  by  can-ying  the  poison  upon  their  clothing.  Thus, 
the  doctor  should  put  on  a linen  duster,  apron,  or  other  similar  garment 
whenever  he  comes  to  the  patient.  Deaths  have  occurred  among  doctoi’s 
and  nurses  from  lodgement  of  a piece  of  infected  mucus  in  the  eye  or 
upon  some  abrasion  during  the  local  treatment. 

The  tendency  of  the  disease  is  usually  towards  exhaustion.  The  child 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  during  early  convalescence 
should  not  be  too  much  encouraged  to  play  with  toys.  Whenever  there 
are  signs  of  cardiac  failure  the  horizontal  position  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  strength  should  be  sustained  by  feeding  at  intervals  of 
from  three  to  five  hours  with  nutritious,  easily  digested  food,  in  as  large 
quantities  as  can  be  borne.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  milk, 
eggs,  soups  thickened  by  stirring  in  them  ordinary  mashed  potatoes, 
tapioca,  sago,  or  other  starchy  materials,  milk  toast,  and  other  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  foods,  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon ; but  sweetbreads,  birds, 
and  similar  food  should  be  used  on  occasion.  The  tendency  not  only 
to  exhaustion,  but  also  to  depression,  is  always  so  great  that  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  usually  be  exhibited  fr’om  the  beginning  of  an  attack. 
At  first  they  should  be  given  with  the  food  and  in  moderate  doses ; in 
the  latter  stage  of  the  disease  they  should  be  exhibited  with  the  greatest 
freedom  both  with  the  food  and  at  other  times. 

The  objects  of  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria  are  the  controlling 
of  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  throat,  the  cleaning  out  of  debris  and 
material  capable  by  its  putrefaction  of  producing  poisonous  substances, 
the  removal  of  the  membrane,  and  the  destruction  of  the  diphtherial 
organism.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  way  of  controlling  the 
inflammatory  action  of  the  throat  is  to  destroy  the  cause  of  that  action, 
— namely,  the  bacillus : so  that  at  present  the  attempt  to  subdue  in- 
flammation is  reduced  to  the  use  of  ice,  or  more  rarely  of  hot  applica- 
tions, which,  at  leavSt,  often  serve  to  relieve  discomfort.  The  ice  should  be 
continuously  applied,  by  means  of  especially  prepared  india-rubber  bags. 
Loiter’ s tubes,  or  other  receptacles,  to  the  swollen  glands  and  tonsillarj- 
region,  whilst  the  patient  should  be  encoui'aged  in  the  free  use  of  cracked 
ice,  for  which  often  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  frozen  milk,  ice- 
cream, frozen  beef-essence,  frozen  chicken  jelly,  or  other  frozen  foods. 

For  the  cleaning  out  of  the  debris  of  the  throat  or  nose  salt  water 
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may  be  used,  but  certain  solutions  are  preferable.  Among  these  the  most 
important  is  the  official  solution  of  dioxide  of  hydrogen,  which  may  be 
applied  (from  twenty-hve  to  fifty  per  cent.)  every  three  or  four  hours  to 
the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  mop,  or  may  be  used  diluted  with  four  or 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water  by  the  atomizer.  It  is  capable  of  irritating 
and  even  causing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience we  have  never  seen  it  do  luu'in.  If  it  seem  too  strong  for  anj'^ 
individual  throat,  it  should  be  further  diluted.  When  it  causes  irri- 
tation, atomization  with  a saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  with  thymol 
(gr.  ii  to  f5i)  often  soothes  the  throat. 

In  nasal  diphtheria  it  is  especially  important  that  the  passages  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and,  if  possible,  disinfected,  at  short  intervals. 
Lime  water,  simple  solutions  of  salt,  the  one  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  diluted  Loeffler’s  solution 
have  been  variously  recommended  by  authorities.  We  have  used  ten 
pel"  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  with  satishiction.  In  adults  or 
children  the  nostrils  may  be  cleaned  out  by  thi-owing  the  spray  of  an 
atomizing  syringe  into  the  posterior  nares  through  the  thi’oat.  Usually 
the  better  way  is  to  introduce  the  nozzle  of  an  atomizing  syringe  hori- 
zontally into  the  external  nostril  and  to  give  the  injection  with  such 
h-eedom  and  force  that,  if  it  be  possible,  it  shall  work  its  passage  through 
the  other  nostril. 

Two  methods  of  destroying  the  membrane  are  conceivable.  One  is  by 
astringent  substances  which  shall  cause  such  coagulation  and  shi  inkage  as 
to  bring  about  removal ; the  other  is  by  solvents.  Early  in  the  attack 
some  practitioners  use  a very  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Various 
preparations  of  iron  have  a tendency  to  shrivel  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  also  germicidal.  They  have  been  much  used.  Perchloride  of 
iron  has  been  especially  employed  in  various  forms.  We  have  often  used 
Monsel’s  solution  as  equally  efficient  and  less  irritant  than  the  chloride. 
As  solvents  of  the  false  membrane,  animal  ferments,  such  as  pepsin  and 
trypsin,  and  vegetable  ferments,  such  as  papain,  have  been  very  highly 
commended  from  time  to  time.  They  are  entirely  safe,  produce  little 
or  110  irritation,  and  are  therefore  harmless,  but  tlieir  effectiveness  is  a 
matter  of  great  doubt.  Lime  water  has  been  much  used ; but  probably 
the  most  powerful  available  solvent  of  false  membrane  is  lactic  acid. 
Lennox  Browne  highly  recommends  the  application  of  the  pure  acid  to 
the  throat  by  means  of  a dense  swab  of  absorbent  cotton  with  sufficient 
fii'iiiness  to  detach  the  membrane  at  its  edge.  The  usefulness  of  both 
astringents  and  solvents  is  much  limited  by  the  fact  that  complete  de- 
struction of  the  false  membrane  (were  it  possible)  would  not  affect  the 
bacillus  in  the  underlying  mucous  membrane. 

Various  germicides  have  been  used,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
bacillus.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  small  spots  of  membi'ane 
may  be  carefully  touched  with  a concentrated  carbolic  acid  ; later,  glyce- 
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rin  containing  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbplic  acid  may  be  used 
upon  large,  diffused  surfaces.  Loeffler'’s  solution,  composed  of  ten  grammes 
of  menthol  diluted  in  thirty-six  cubic  centimetres  of  toluol  and  added  to 
four  cubic  centimetres  of  liquor  ferri  sesquicldorati  (Br.  Ph.)  and  sixty 
cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol,  has  been  much  used  abroad,  ap- 
plied in  full  strength  by  the  swab  or  diluted  by  atomization.  Corrosive 
sublimate,  one  part  to  one  thousand,  is  employed  by  some  practitioners. 
The  biniodide  of  mercury  is  preferred  by  others  because  it  does  not  pre- 
cipitate serum  albumin,  and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  penetrate  the  mem- 
brane : it  is  also  less  apt  to  undergo  decomj^osition.  Mercuiaal  prepara- 
tions should  be  apiilied  by  means  of  an  atomizer  of  some  sort,  and  a 
known  quantity  of  the  mercurial  should  be  thi’own  into  the  throat,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  giving  too  much  of  it,  especially  when  calomel 
or  corrosive  sublimate  is  being  given  for  its  general  efiect. 

The  result  of  our  own  experience  in  diphtheria  has  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  throat  at  short  intervals  with  dioxide 
of  hyth’ogen  is  a very  valuable  part  of  the  treatment,  and  that,  though 
such  use  may  be  followed  by  a more  pronouncedly  germicidal  application, 
the  latter  is  of  doubtful  value,  especially  if  mercurials  are  being  em- 
ployed internally.  If  calomel  be  administered  in  a dry  powder,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a not  too  dilute  solution,  it  diffuses  over  the  throat 
before  entering  the  stomach,  so  that  whatever  local  action  it  is  possible 
to  get  from  the  mercurial  is  obtained.  This  also  applies  to  the  iron 
preparations. 

There  is  no  known  specific  drug  in  diphtheria.  Potassium  chlorate 
has  no  control  over  the  disease,  and  in  no  way  supports  or  increases  the 
resistive  power  of  the  system.  It  is  largely  eliminated  by  the  saliva, 
and  when  taken  internally  exerts  a continuous  infiuence  upon  the  dis- 
eased parts,  but  is  not  sufficiently  bactericidal  to  be  of  value.  When 
given  in  large  doses  it  very  greatly  increases  the  danger  to  life  by  its 
action  upon  the  kidneys,  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  disease.  If 
it  be  used  it  should  therefore  be  given  in  dry  powder  in  very  small 
doses.  We  do  not  think  that  tincture  of  chloride  of  ii’on  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  any  influence  upon  the  bacillus  of  the  disease  or  upon 
the  products  which  it  forms  in  the  blood  5 it  would  seem,  however, 
to  be  indicated  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
which  is  a part  of  the  diphtherial  process ; and  its  influence  u]ion  the 
kidneys  is  beneficial.  Its  use  is  also  sanctioned  by  a wide-spread  belief 
in  the  profession  that  it  is  of  value.  If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  given 
with  glycerin  and  water  at  short  intervals  in  such  doses  jxs  the  stomach 
will  easily  bear.  During  the  hrst  few  years  the  mercurials  have  been  very 
largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Some  practitioners 
, prefer  the  corrosive  chloride  5 others  ^"aunt  the  value  of  calomel  and  soda 
rubbed  together  ; others  prefer  simple  calomel.  It  probably  makes  very 
little  difference  which  one  of  these  preparations  is  selected.  We  have 
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been  accustomed  to  use  calomel,  wliicb,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
should  be  given  in  dry  powder.  In  the  begiiiuiug  of  an  attack  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  grain  may  be  administered  eveiy  two  hours  until  free 
purgation  is  produced,  and  when  the  constitutional  depression  is  not  great 
the  very  free  administration  of  the  drug  late  in  the  disorder  seems,  at 
times,  to  aid  in  loosening  the  false  membrane.  If  corrosive  sublimate 
be  preferred,  one  seventy-second  of  a grain  may  be  given  every  two  hours 
at  two  years  of  age ; at  six  years  of  age  one-foilieth  of  a grain ; at  ten 
years  of  age  one-thirtieth  of  a grain.  Many  practitioners,  howe\^er,  employ 
much  larger  doses  than  this ; Jacobi  recommends  half  a grain  of  the  bi- 
chloride during  the  day  for  an  infant  one  year  old. 

Pilocarpine  has  been  employed  to  a considerable  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  free  secretion  in  the  mouth  and  throat  and  thereby  loosening 
the  membi'ane.  Its  action  for  good  is,  however,  very  unceifain,  and  it 
may  greatly  increase  the  danger  by  xirovokiug  so  much  secretion  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  as  to  interfere  with  resiiiration. 

As  stimulants  in  diiihtheria,  alcohol,  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  stro- 
X)hanthus  are  often  of  great  value. 

Sometimes  in  diphtheria  dangerous  nasal  hemorrhage  occurs.  It  can 
often  be  controlled  by  imshing  uj)  the  nostril  a small  roll  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton saturated  with  a fifty  per  cent,  dilution  of  the  official  solution  of  diox- 
ide of  hydrogen,  or  by  astringent  injections,  but  may  necessitate  plugging. 

When  the  temperature  reaches  102°  F.  in  diphtheria  the  patient 
should  be  well  sponged  with  cold  water.  If  this  fail  to  reduce  the  fever 
the  cold  j)ack  or  bath  should  be  emj)loyed.  The  temiierature  of  the  bath 
should  be  started  at  about  90°  F.  and  reduced  as  low  a^;  70°  F.  if  necei?- 
sary.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  treatment  be  no  more  severe 
than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  and 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  or  in  the  month  indicates  100.5°  F. 
the  patient  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bath.  In  feeble  cases  it  may  be 
wise  to  apjily  the  hot-water  bag  to  the  feet  during  the  bath. 

When  in  a case  of  diphtheria  cyanosis  and  restless  insomnia  are 
comlhned  with  evident  labored  breathing  and  marked  retraction  of  the 
lower  ribs  and  at  the  supraiJavicnlar  spaces  and  the  suprasternal  notch, 
either  intubation  or  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Henry  E.  ATharton,  intubation  gives  better  results  than 
tracheotomy  in  children  under  two  years  of  age  : after  this  the  results  are 
about  the  same.  (For  the  method  of  performing  these  operations  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  u])on  surgery.) 

Feeding  l)y  means  of  a tube  may  be  necessary  during  the  acute  stage 
in  consequence  of  the  dys])hagia  resulting  fi-om  i^haryngeal  pain  and 
obstruction.  A soft  rubber  catlieter  passinl  through  the  nose  may  then 
be  found  more  convenient  than  the  stomach-tube  introeluced  through  the 
moutli.  In  the  stage  of  x>aralysis  the  stomach-tube  may  be  required  to 
X)revent  regurgitation  of  tood  tlirougli  the  month  or  nostrils. 
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Antitoonn  Treatment. — In  1890  Behring  and  Kihisato  ijublished  their 
first  article  upon  the  use  of  the  blood  serum  of  artificial!}^  immunized 
animals  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  After  the  third  publication  in 
1892  the  subject  attracted  wide-spread  attention,  and  became  a matter  of 
clinical  investigation  by  Eoux  and  others. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  lower  animals  diphtheria  can 
be  cured  with  antitoxin.  How  the  antitoxin  acts  still  remains  uncer- 
tain, but  the  probabilities  favor  the  theory  that  it  influences  the  living 
body  in  such  a way  as  to  render  the  cells  tolei’ant  of  the  toxin.  Never- 
theless, the  chemicid  theory  that  the  antitoxin  directly  neutralizes  the 
toxin  still  has  advocates.  The  antitoxin  has  no  direct  bactericidal  effect, 
although  it  arrests  the  spread  of  the  local  inflammation  and  the  growth 
of  the  bacillus,  probably  by  preventing  the  tissues  from  being  so  x)oi- 
soned  l>y  the  toxin  that  they  m*e  unable  to  resist  the  bacillus.  It  is 
proved  that  it  requires  a definite  quantity  of  the  antitoxin  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  a definite  quantity  of  toxin. 

In  using  antitoxin  in  human  medicine  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
know  how  much  toxin  is  present  in  the  individual  patient.  The  dose 
of  the  antitoxin  is,  therefore,  always  uncertain  and  empirical : the  older 
the  patient,  the  longer  the  dui’ation  and  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the 
disease,  the  larger  the  dose  required.  Certain  untoward  effects  may 
follow  its  use ; rarely  a local  abscess  is  foi'ined,  but  diffused  erythema, 
rheumatoid  swelling  of  the  joints,  general  urticaria,  and  albuminuria 
have  been  noticed  in  a number  of  cases, — effects  sufficiently  serious  to 
make  it  wise  to  repeat  the  small  or  moderate  dose  of  antitoxin,  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  in  the  beginning  to  give  an  overwhelming  amount. 

Anti -diphtheric  serum  may  be  of  various  strengths,  but  the  unit  of 
dose  generally  received  is  that  inaugurated  by  Behring  : this  unit  is  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  so-called  normal  serum,  which  is  of  such  strength 
that  one  cubic  centimetre  will  overcome  ten  times  the  minimum  dose 
of  diphtheric  poison  fatal  to  a guinea-pig.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the 
serum,  which  should  be  injected  into  the  buttock  or  flank,  is  sixty  anti- 
toxin units.  If  by  the  next  day  there  has  been  no  marked  improvement, 
one  hundred  units  may  be  given.  In  very  severe  cases,  or  vhen  the 
patient  is  not  seen  until  late  in  the  disorder,  ff’om  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  units  may  be  administered  at  the  first  dose.  In  suc- 
ccvssful  cases  the  effects  of  the  serum  are  apparent  within  a few  horn’s 
in  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  the  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  tlie  reduc- 
tion in  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms.  Inside  of  twenty-four  houi’S 
the  membrane  should  begin  to  disappear. 

Although  the  exact  power  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  be  determined,  yet  certainly  its  value  Inis  been  so  far  proved 
that  it  should  be  used  in  every  case  of  diphtheria  with  as  much  positive- 
ness and  determination  as  quinine  would  be  employed  in  malaria.  In 
the  statistics  collected  by  Welch,  embracing  many  thousands  of  cases, 
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Uie  mortality  was  reduced  by  the  use  of  antitoxin  about  half.  In  the 
Paris  hospitals,  from  1880  to  1889,  the  yearly  average  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  was  1840.  lu  1890  there  were  1668  deaths  •,  in  1891,  1361 ; in 
1892,  1403 ; in  1893,  1266  ; in  1894,  1009  ; and  in  1895,  435.  The  total 
death-rate  thus  fell  after  the  introduction  of  the  serum  treatment  to  about 
one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  to  one-third  of  the 
average  for  the  XJrevious  live  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the 
serum  treatment  frequently  fails.  Some  of  the  i-eiisons  for  such  failure 
are,  however,  obvious.  In  the  first  xilace,  antitoxin  cannot  remedy  damage 
already  done  to  organic  cells  and  tissues,  so  that  an  injection  late  in  the 
disease,  though  it  may  xmt  an  end  to  the  diphtherial  x>i‘Ocess,  maj'  not 
Xirevent  death.  In  the  second  xdace,  in  most  serious  cases  there  are  two 
in  lections,  a xD’iaiary  one, — that  with  the  dixihtherial  organism, — and  a 
secondary  one,— that  with  various  strex)tococci  and  other  x>‘^P'<>genic 
germs  which  follow  uxion  the  dixilitheria.  An  antitoxin  treatment  may 
put  an  end  to  the  first  infection,  but  death  may  result  from  the  second- 
ary infection,  over  which  the  antitoxin  has  no  direct  influence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earlier  the  treatment  with  antitoxin  the  greater 
the  chances  of  recovery.  Very  few  fatal  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
death  has  occurred  when  antitoxin  was  xn’oxierly  administered  during  the 
positively  determined  first  day  of  the  disease.  In  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  cases  reported  collected  by  Welch,  in  which  treatment  was  bt'gun 
before  the  third  day,  only  a very  little  over  five  xier  cent,  ended  in  death. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  fi’om  these  statistics  that  when  the  serum  treatment 
is  begun  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  mortality  is  thirty-six  x^<?i’  cent, 
greater  than  in  cases  treated  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  three  and  a 
quarter  times  less  than  in  cases  treated  after  the  fourth  day.  In  our 
oxiinion,  the  practitioner  should  at  once  begin  the  antitoxin  treatment 
whenever  the  clinical  featm-es  of  the  case  M'arrant  the  diagnosis  of  di]di- 
theria,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  this  diagnosis  by  bac- 
teriological methods. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  antitoxin  has  any  direct 
sedative  influence  uiion  the  heart  or  irritative  inflnence  uxmn  the  kidneys, 
and  cei-tainly  by  arresting  the  dijditherial  x^i’ocess  it  has  great  tendency 
to  x>«’event  complications  and  secondary  effects.  In  laryngeal  diphtheria 
with  stenosis,  requiring  oxmratiou,  there  is  sufficient  accumulated  exxieri- 
ence  t(>  show  that  the  serum  is  a very  valuable  agent  in  xu’cventing  the 
progressive  development  of  the  false  membrane  in  the  small  tubes,  and 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  intubation  would  be  otherwise  insufficient 
the  antitoxin  treatment  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  tracheotomy. 

The  value  of  antitoxin  as  an  immunizing  agent  has  not  been  clin- 
ically determined,  although  guinea-x>igs  may  be  rendered  completely  im- 
mune. One  attack  of  diphtheria  does  not  x^'otect  fi-om  a second,  ami 
it  therefore  seems  incredible  that  a xmrmanent  immunity  can  be  obtained 
in  any  artificial  way.  The  exact  immunizing  dose  has  not  been  agreed 
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upon  : Behring  considers  it  to  be  two  hundred  antitoxin  normals,  but 
Eosenthal  affirms  that  half  this  quantity  is  sufficient  when  the  expo- 
sure is  simply  that  of  coming  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  infection. 
Behring  directs  that  the  dose  be  repeated  in  eight  weeks.  Whilst  there 
is  so  much  doubt  concerning  immunization,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  watch  exposed  cases  and  inject  the  serum  when  the  first  symx)- 
toms  of  the  disease  appear. 

WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Definition. — A contagious  disease,  especially  attacking  children, 
characterized  by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
and  respiratory  catarrh. 

ETIOLOGA^ — Whooping-cough  is  endemic  in  most  large  cities,  but 
occurs  especially  in  epidemics,  in  which  it  probably  spreads  by  con- 
tagion from  child  to  child.  The  exact  nature  of  the  poison  is  not  en- 
tirely determined.  Letzerich  asserts  that  he  was  able  to  produce  the 
disease  in  animals  by  insertion  of  the  sputum  into  the  trachea,  and 
believes  the  germ  to  be  a micrococcus.  Deichler  affirms  that  it  is  an 
amoeboid  protozoon.  According  to  Afanassiew,  it  is  a short  bacillus 
(bacillus  tussis  convulsivcc),  pure  cultures  of  which,  when  applied  locally, 
cause  in  the  lower  animals  respiratory  catarrh.  The  fact  that  occasional 
cases  have  been  rei^orted  in  which  the  disease  was  congenital  would 
indicate  that  the  poison,  whatever  its  natm-e  may  be,  is  capable  of 
causing  the  affection  by  inocidation,  and  that  therefore  whooping-cough 
is  not  necessarily  primarily  a disease  of  the  respiratory  tract,  due  to  the 
local  presence  of  an  organism  ; although  it  is  probable  that  in  whooping- 
cough,  as  in  diphtheria,  the  germ  usually  first  finds  a local  lodgement. 
Subjects  who  are  especially  liable  to  pulmonary  catarrhs  are  certainly 
very  susceptible  to  the  whoox)ing-cough  poison,  but  of  all  predisposing 
causes  youth  seems  to  be  the  most  active.  Whilst  the  disease  is  rare 
in  infants  under  six  months,  more  than  half  the  cases  occur  in  children 
under  four  years  of  age,  and  attacks  are  common  up  to  six,  but  rare  after 
ten,  and  exceedingly  rare  in  adults,  although  sometimes  occurring  in  old 
age.  Eecurrences  are  occasional.  The  wide-spread  belief  that  the  dis- 
ease is  more  frequent  in  girls  than  in  boys  is  of  doubtful  correctness. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  characteristic  change  in  whooping-cough 
consists  of  a catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
which,  according  to  the  studies  of  Meyer-Hiini  and  Von  Herff,  is  most 
severe  in  the  nose,  larynx,  and  trachea,  although  it  may  extend  into  the 
small  tubes.  The  so-called  cough  region,  wliich  is  supplied  by  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, — namely,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  interarytenoid  region, — seems  in  most  cases  to  be  the  chief 
focus  of  disease.  The  most  frequent  secondary  lesions  ai’e  capillary 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Enlargement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
glands  is  so  common  that  the  theory  has  been  supported  by  able  clinical 
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pathologists  that  the  disease  is  essentially  a bronchial  adenopathy.  This 
certainly  is  not  cori-ect,  and  it  is  prol)able  that  the  frequency  of  these 
glandular  enlargements  at  post-mortems  depends  upon  the  excessive 
fatality  of  whooping-cough  in  strumous  children.  Although  albuminuria 
is  frecpient,  severe  nephritis  is  very  rare. 

Symptomatology. — The  period  of  incubation  in  whooping-cough  is 
usually  from  tln-ee  to  four  days,  but  it  may  be  as  short  as  forty-eight  hours, 
or  may  extend  beyond  the  week.  In  accordance  with  general  custom, 
tln-ee  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  recognized,  if  it  be  understood  that 
these  stages  are  artificial  divisions  and  p;iss  insensibly  one  into  the  other. 
The  first  or  catarrhal  stage  usually  comes  on  insidiously.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  synq)toms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  cold,  but  in  a short  time  a 
distinct  tendency  to  nocturnal  exa(;erbations  and  to  paroxysmal  coughing 
may  be  noticed.  Suspicion  also  should  be  arouscnl  l)y  the  fact  that  the 
cough  is  much  more  severe  than  would  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  very 
slight  i)hysical  signs  presented,  and  by  the  absence  of  distinct  disorder 
of  voice.  Fever  is  often  wanting,  and  when  present  consists  chiefly  in  a 
rise  of  temperature  towards  evening.  If,  however,  a pulmonary  catarrh 
develop,  the  fever  may  be  severe.  The  stage  lasts  in  most  ca.ses  about 
two  weeks.  Sometimes  it  may  be  shortened  to  three  days  or  even  less. 
More  frequently  it  is  prolonged  even  up  to  six  weeks.  As  a rule,  the 
younger  the  child  the  shorter  the  catarrhal  stage. 

As  the  second  stage  is  reached  the  coughing  becomes  more  purely 
paroxysmal,  and  finally  is  attended  with  the  distinctive  “whoop,”  In  a 
violent  paroxysm,  the  child,  moved  by  a warning  sensation,  creases  its 
play,  runs  to  its  care-taker  or  catches  hold  of  some  object  for  support,  and 
is  immediately  seized  with  a series  of  short,  rapidly  repeated,  explosive, 
expiratory  coughs,  without  any  respiration  between  them,  and  with  an 
increasing  turgidity  and  cyanosis  of  the  face,  which  may  continue  until 
the  whole  countenance  is  dark  and  swollen,  with  prominent  eyeballs, 
protruding  mouth,  watery  eyes,  and  seemingly  imminent  suffocation. 
Then  the  spasmodically  closed  glottis  partially  relaxes,  and  a deep  inspi- 
ration occurs,  accompanied  by  a loud  crowing  or  whooping  sound.  This 
may  be  followed  by  a return  of  the  cough,  with  the  whoop  at  the  end  of 
it.  In  vei-y  severe  crises  subconjunctival,  luisal,  or  even  tracheal  hemor- 
rhage may  occur,  and  involuntary  urination  or  defecation  occasionally 
happens.  Very  frequently  the  ]>aroxysm  is  cut  short  by  violent  vomit- 
ing, attended  with  a fi-ee  exjudsion  of  ropy  mucus  from  the  respiratory 
tract,  and  when  severe  it  may  be  followed  by  com^dete  exhaustion.  The 
paroxysms  vary  in  frequency  as  they  do  in  intensity.  There  may  be  six 
or  there  may  be  eighty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  always  much 
moi'e  severe  and  fre(]uent  at  night,  and  are  liable  to  be  excited  by  singing, 
shouting,  or  any  act  which  irritates  the  larynx.  The  patient’s  general 
(‘ondition  is  usually  good  between  the  paroxysms,  unless  the  latter  are  so 
severe  or  attended  with  so  much  vomiting  jus  to  interfere  with  the  taking 
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of  food  or  witli  sleeping  at  night.  There  is  generally  fever  in  proiiortion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  urine  is  sometimes  saccharine,  and  is 
very  frecpiently  albuminous.  Any  rales  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
chest  are  due  to  complicating  catarrh. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  generally  about  four  weeks,  but 
varies  from  two  to  seven  or  even  more  weeks.  The  terminal  stage  may 
be  considered  to  begin  when  the  symptoms  show  signs  of  distinct  amelio- 
ration. Its  duration  is  extremely  variable  ; it  may  last  a single  week  or 
as  much  as  eight  weeks  : the  average  is  about  a month.  The  symi)to)ns 
are  those  of  the  second  stage,  with  a progressive  amelioration,  the  parox- 
ysms and  other  attending  phenomena  becoming  not  oidy  day  by  day  le.ss 
severe,  but  also  moi'e  infrequent.  Long  after  the  whoop  has  disappeared, 
and  when  the  cough  is  scarcely  even  paroxysmal,  the  recurrence  of  pid- 
monary  catarrh  from  exposure  or  other  cause  may  bring  back  typical 
paroxysms. 

Almost  invariably  there  may  be  found  during  the  acute  stage  of 
whooping-cough  a superficial  grayish-yellow  ulceration  of  the  frieuum  of 
the  tongue,  which  probably  is  the  result  of  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  part  by  the  lower  incisor  teeth  during  the  violent  efforts  of  coughing. 

Complications. — The  most  important  and  fatal  complications  of 
whooping-cough  are  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  tract.  'VVide-spread 
broncho-pneumonia  is  common,  and  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases 
runs  a very  slow  and  dangerous  course.  Atelect^isis  is  not  infi-equent  in 
young,  weakly,  or  rachitic  children.  Emphysema  is  often  developed,  but 
very  rarely  remains  after  the  disease  passes  by.  A paroxysm  may  end 
in  a convulsion  ; the  convulsion  may  be  purely  functional,  but  it  may  lie 
due  to  a rupture  of  a meningeal  or  other  cerebral  vessel,  and  be  followed 
by  hemiplegia,  aphasia,  or  other  evidences  of  focal  organic  brain  disease. 
In  such  cases  epilepsy,  spastic  paralysis,  apliasia,  imbecility,  blindness, 
or  similar  loss  of  function  may  be  the  result  of  a permanent  brain  de- 
generation. Eachitic  or  tubercular  tendencies  are  much  intensified  by 
whooping-cough. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  those  cases  of  whooping-cough  in  which 
the  diseiise  is  so  slight  as  never  to  go  beyond  the  catarrhal  stage  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  attack  during  an  epidemic  of  the 
disease.  Before  the  development  of  the  whoop  the  nocturnal  and  parox- 
ysmal character  of  the  cougli  should  awaken  strong  suspicion.  A single 
wlioop  usually  settles  the  diagnosis ; Init  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
severe  complicating  pulmonary  catarrh  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  whoop,  and  also  that  a wliooping-cough  may  insensibly,  so  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,  pass  into  a tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Prognosis. — Pertussis  is  usually  regai’ded  as  a disease  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  but  in  feeble  children  it  is  a dangerous  atfection, 
to  be  treated  with  great  care.  According  to  T.  M.  Dolan,  in  London  it 
causes  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  among  children.  In  any  individual  «ise 
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the  prog-iiosis  depends  cliiedy  upon  the  original  condition  of  the  child 
and  the  care  given  during  the  illness. 

Prophylaxis.— Isolation  and  disinfection  are  tis  iniportaut  and  power- 
ful in  suppressing  the  contagion  of  whooping-cough  lis  of  all  other  dis- 
eavses  of  the  class,  Init,  probably  because  some  cases  are  improved  by 
being  taken  into  the  aii-,  the  disease  is  continually  met  with  not  only  in 
public  places  but  in  public  veliicles.  The  contagion  may  not  only  be 
communicated  dii'cetly,  but  may  be  carried  in  fomites. 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  treatment  of  whooiiing- cough  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  chief  peril  to  life  lies  in  the  probability  of 
pulmonary  inllammations ; Imt  experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  the  confinement  of  children  in  even  well-ventilated  apartments  Inis 
a distinct  tendency  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  so  that  very  great  judgment 
is  often  recpiired  in  the  obtaining  of  out-door  air  without  exposure.  In 
summer  the  child  should  be  out  in  the  air  the  whole  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine ; in  winter  out-door  exercise  should  be  confined  to  dry, 
still  days  on  which  the  tempeniture  is  not  too  low.  Winds  are  even 
more  dangerous  than  damp.  In  some  cases  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  large  apartments  with  very  free  ventilation.  The 
food  should  be  easily  digested,  palatable,  and  nutritious.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  towards  exhaustion.  The  vomiting  may  make 
it  difficult  for  the  child  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment,  so  that  frecpient 
feeding  is  often  judicious.  It  is  essential  that  at  night  the  child  wear 
warm  underclothing,  at  least  on  the  body  and  arms,  in  addition  to  the 
night- wrapper.  As  in  many  cases  the  patient  is  not  frequently  seen  liy 
the  physician,  the  immediate  care-taker  should  note  the  temperature  at 
least  twice — better,  three  times — a day.  Any  increjise  of  fever  should 
be  viewed  iis  a danger  signal,  it  being  almost  always  an  early  indi- 
cation of  developing  pulmonic  catarrh.  In  advanced  whooping-cougli 
the  greatest  benefit  is  sometimes  obtained  by  change  of  air,  especially 
to  sea  air. 

The  general  medicinal  treatment  is  naturally  divided  into  that 
which  is  directed  against  the  nervous  elements  of  the  disease,  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  catarrh,  and  tliat  which  has  to  do  with  the  general 
support  of  the  system.  Mild  cases  may  progress  satislactoi'ily  without 
medication,  but  usually  not  only  the  demands  of  patients  for  medicine 
but  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  and  the  catari'hal  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membraue  may  be  sensibly  modified  by  the  administration  of 
(uuulsion  of  asafetida  in  very  large  doses  at  short  intervals.  Almost  all 
di'ugs  which  act  u])on  the  nervous  system  have  been  given  in  i)ertiissis ; 
tiucture  of  belladonna  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  generally  useful,  but 
must  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  cause  slight  dryness  of  the  mouth  or 
dilatation  of  the  ])upil  in  order  to  get  its  full  etfect.  It  also  acts  better 
when  given  by  atomization,  so  as  to  have  its  local  benumbing  etfect  upon 
the  larynx.  Antii)yrin  and  jdienacetin  are  very  valuable  drugs  for 
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checking  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms  ; tliey  are  usually 
well  borne,  especially  pheuacetin,  and  may  be  given  in  ascending  doses 
until  some  relief  is  obtained  or  some  disagreeable  symptom  is  caused. 
Acetanilid  is  probably  as  efficacious,  but  more  dangerous.  The  bromides 
are  sometimes  of  service  : the  best  of  them  is  ammonium  bromide  ; it  may 
be  frequently  given  with  great  advantage  at  the  same  time  as  autipyrin 
and  belladonna,  but  it  is  usually  much  better  not  to  give  the  drugs  in  a 
single  prescription,  so  that  the  dose  of  one  can  be  altered  without  affecting 
that  of  the  others.  Bronioform  has  been  very  highly  recommended,  but 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  it,  and  late  clinical  reports  are  not 
favorable : from  two  to  four  drops  of  it  may  be  given  to  a child  three 
years  of  age  three  or  foui-  times  a day.  Chloral  is  a very  useful  remedy, 
whose  administration  should  be  reserved  for  the  late  evening,  to  get  its 
hypnotic  as  well  tis  its  anti-convulsive  effect ; Irequently  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  opium. 

Great  benefit  is  often  derived  from  local  treatment.  Belladonna  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  and  spraying  the  larynx  with  a one  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  may  in  some  very  sevei'e  cases  be  serviceable.  If 
there  be  coryza,  the  nostrils  should  be  kept  clear  by  washing  tiiem  out 
with  warm  salt  and  water,  or  with  the  official  j)eroxide  of  hydrogen  di- 
luted with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  warm,  slightly  saline  water.  Satui'ating 
the  air  of  the  room  with  steam  from  an  atomizer  or  with  water  from 
slaking  lime  often  does  good.  Sometimes  benefit  is  derived  from  using 
in  the  steam  atomizer  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  of 
thymol. 

During  convalescence  the  system  should  be  built  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  tonics,  nutritious  food,  and  change  of 
scene. 

MUMPS.  EPIDEMIC  PAROTITIS. 

Definition. — A contagious,  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid  gland. 

Etiology. — Although  mumps  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  epi- 
demic, and  especially  prevails  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  it  certainly 
spreads  by  direct  contagion,  and  jirobably  also  by  means  of  fomites.  The 
nature  of  the  virus  is  unknown.  Nursing  infants  are  extremely  insus- 
ceptible, and  adults  are  not  very  often  attacked,  whilst  late  childhood 
and  early  adolescence  are  the  ages  most  susceptible.  Males  are  said  to 
be  affected  more  frequently  than  females.  One  attack  of  the  disease 
gives  immunity,  provided  both  glands  have  been  affected.  Cases  cer- 
tainly occur  in  which  the  mumps  attacks  only  one  parotid,  and  in  which 
years  afterwards  a second  attack  is  confined  to  the  previously  unaffected 
gland.  It  would  look,  therefore,  as  though  the  immunity  were  a local 
affair. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  glands  consist  of  hyperiemia, 
serous  infiltration  of  the  acini,  and  a catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  ducts. 
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Resolution  is  usiiiilly  complete,  tliou^li  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
glands  may  occur. 

Si'MPTOMATOLOGY. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  three 
weeks.  The  tirst  symptoms  are  swelling  and  pain  just  below  the  ear  on 
one  side,  with  a slight  fever  (100°  F.)  and  some  malaise.  The  swelling 
rapidly  increases,  passes  forward,  backward,  and  downward,  and  may 
involve  the  submaxillary  gland.  In  one  or  two  days  the  opposite  side 
usually  follows.  There  is  much  pain  on  the  attempt  to  open  the  mouth, 
so  that  chewing  is  greatly  interfered  with  ; whilst  deglutition  and  even 
speech  be(‘onie  difficult.  In  favorable  cases  the  symptoms  subside  in 
from  seven  to  ten  days,  with  a rai)id  convalescence. 

Muni})S,  though  usually  a trivial  affection,  may  be  a severe  one,  espe- 
cially in  scorbutic,  tubercular,  or  otherwise  broken-down  subjects.  In 
some  cases  the  prodromes  are  pronounced,  and  during  the  attack  there 
are  high  lever,  vomiting,  rapid  i^ulse,  delirium,  and  great  prostration. 
I’artial  loss  of  hearing  is  not  rare,  and  sometimes  there  is  much  earache. 
Such  symptoms  usually  subside  with  the  attack,  but  are  liable  to  leave 
permanent  impressions. 

A frequent  and  curious  complication  is  an  involvement  of  the  sexual 
glands.  Occasionally  in  girls  the  mamnim  or  the  ovaries  become  the 
seat  of  the  irritation  and  are  swollen  and  painful.  In  males  who  have 
already  passed  through  puberty  orchitis  is  very  frequent.  The  left  tes- 
ticle is  said  to  be  most  frequently  attacked,  but  either  or  both  glands 
may  be  affected.  There  is  marked  swelling,  with,  at  times,  effusion  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  sometimes  a subsequent  atrophy,  which  very 
rarely  affects  more  than  one  testicle.  Vulvo- vaginitis  or  urethritis 

sometimes  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  mumps  consists  in 
distinguishing  between  a parotid  and  a lymphatic  swelling.  Probably 
the  best  test  is  the  existence  of  a point  of  intense  tenderness  high  up  in 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  immediately  behind  the  auditory  meatus. 

Prognosis. — It  is  doubtful  whether  death  ever  occurs  from  mumps 
in  a previously  healthy  subject  unless  after  exposure  and  consequent 
secondary  complication  ; but  it  is  stated  that  there  are  epidemics  in 
which  meningeal  symptoms  and  even  death  are  frequent. 

Treatment. — A laxative,  continement  of  the  patient  to  bed  or  to  a 
warm  room,  and  a light,  liquid  diet  are  usually  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  there  be  distinct  fever,  aconite  and  anti]iyrin  fever  mixture  may  be 
given.  Hot  local  applications  are  generally  grateful  and  may  be  used 
freely,  but  when  there  is  high  inflammatory  action  cold  comi)resses  or 
iced  poultices  may  be  preferable,  and  even  leeching  may  be  practised. 
Rubbing  the  glands  with  a belladonna-mercurial  ointment  (equal  parts) 
is  efficacious  when  resolution  is  slow.  In  typhoid  cases  appropriate  sup- 
port and  stimulants  should  be  given.  If  orchitis  occur,  absolute  rest  in 
bed  should  be  enforced,  the  scrotum  well  supported,  the  belladouna-mer- 
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curial  ointment  used,  and,  when  the  tenderness  has  subsided,  strapping 
employed. 

ERYSIPELAS, 

Definition. — A contagious  febrile  disease,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
streptococcus  which  produces  at  the  point  of  inoculation  a x>eculiar  spread- 
ing inflammation,  usually  accompanied  with  much  serous  exudation. 

Etiology. — The  contagion  of  erysipelas  consists  of  the  strei>tococcus 
originally  described  by  Fehleisen  under  the  name  of  Streptococci  ery- 
sipelatis,  but  now  generally  believed  to  be  identical  with  S.  pyogenes. 
As  this  organism  has  been  found  repeatedly  in  jihlegnionous  suppura- 
tion, in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  puerperal  endometritis,  and  e^uai  in 
angina  with  tiilse  membrane,  it  is  clear  that  these  diseases  are  closely 
related  to  erysipelas.  The  organism  occurs  in  chains,  is  non-motile,  and 
is  not  known  to  form  spores.  By  inoculation  of  its  cultures  Fehleisen 
produced  typical  erysipelas  in  man.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  relation  of  so-called  idiopathic  erysipelas  to  surgical  erysipelas, 
or  erysipelas  of  w'ounds.  We  believe  that  in  medical  erysipelas  the  or- 
ganism finds  some  crack,  excoriation,  or  abrasion  in  which  it  effects  a 
lodgement,  and  that  all  erysipelas  is  the  result  of  an  inoculation  at  the 
position  of  the  first  outbreak. 

In  the  development  of  erysipelas  predisposing  causes  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  disease  is  rare  before  puberty,  and  still  less  frequent  in  the 
very  old.  Certain  individuals  and  even  certain  families  are  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  the  poison  ; chronic  alcoholism,  Bright’s  disease,  excessive 
poverty  with  its  attending  hardships,  and  other  influences  which  lower 
human  vitality,  are  predisposing  causes.  Eecently  delivered  women  arc 
particularly  prone  to  the  disease.  The  contagion  is  usually  not  very 
virulent,  but  it  can  be  conveyed  by  a third  person,  and  may  lurk  in 
the  fuiuiture  or  on  the  walls  of  an  apartment.  Under  special  circum- 
stances not  understood  the  poison  of  erysipelas  becomes  endovud  with 
great  virulence  and  reproductive  power,  resulting  in  epidemics  which  are 
especially  prevalent  in  the  siiring  months. 

Occasionally  erysipelas  recurs  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  In 
such  cases  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Leroy  de  Lille  that  the  micro-organisms  remain  in  the  body  in  a latent 
state. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Erysipelas  is  essentially  an  infectious  lymphan- 
gitis, either  superficial  or  deep-seated,  and  the  anatomical  alterations  are 
both  local  and  general.  In  superficial  erysipelas  the  local  changes  are 
essentially  of  a microscopical  character,  since  the  redness  and  swelling 
observed  during  life  rapidly  disappear  after  death.  A furfuraceous  des- 
quamation of  the  epidermis,  blisters,  pustules,  scabs,  oi-  sloughs  may  be 
present.  On  microscopical  examination  of  hardened,  stained  specimens 
of  the  reddened  skin,  the  superficial  lymphatics  and  flieir  radicles,  the 
juice-canals,  are  found  to  be  filled  with  the  erysipehus-coccus.  The 
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blood-vessels  are  distended  -with  blood,  and  the  sniTonnding  tissue  is 
infiltrated  with  leukocytes. 

In  deep-seated  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is 
inliltrated  with  a librino-serous  and  cellular  exudation  in  addition  to  the 
presence  of  pyogenic  cocci.  There  results  a yellowish,  gelatinous  or 
brawny  appearance  of  the  tissue,  the  color  of  which  may  be  more  or 
less  opaque.  Necrosis  of  the  inflamed  tissue  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
skin  may  be  undermined  by  gangrenous  abscesses  which  tend  to  break 
through  the  surface. 

General  changes  indicative  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  process  are 
the  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  Chains  of  bacteria  and  bacterial  emboli  may  be 
found  in  the  ca|)illaries  of  various  organs.  Inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes,  especially  of  the  endocardium,  sometimes  occurs. 

Symptomatology. — The  incubation  period  is  very  various,  but  has 
been  assigned  as  from  three  to  seven  days.  The  local  outbreak  may  or 
may  not  be  preceded  by  malaise,  headache,  and  vague  prodromes,  but  is 
usually  ushered  in  with  an  initial  chill,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe, 
and  is  followed  by  a rapid  rise  of  temperature.  The  dermatitis  most 
frequently  appears  near  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  nostrils,  or  in  the  crease  of  the  cheek  which  runs 
from  the  nose  to  the  chin.  It  may,  however,  first  develop  in  the  ear  or 
in  an  acne  pustule  or  local  lesion  anywhere  about  the  head.  Shortly 
after  or  even  before  the  erysipelatous  swelling,  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  gland  can  be  detected.  The  color  of  the  inflamed 
skin  varies  from  a rose  color  to  a deep  red,  is  for  a moment  effaced  by 
momentary  pressm’e  of  the  finger,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature  of  fi-om  one  to  three  degrees  above  that  of  the  healthy  sur- 
face. The  erysipelatous  plaque  is  slightly  elevated,  and  is  often  separated 
from  the  sound  tissues  by  a sharp  ridge,  which  if  not  visible  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  finger.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  may  be- 
come bnllous  or  vesicular  or  even  pustular  within  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  In  the  liemori’hagic  form  of  the  disorder  which  occurs 
in  very  old  or  cachectic  subjects,  the  exudate  in  the  vesicles  is  bloody  and 
scattered  ecchynioses  occur,  the  whole  ending,  it  may  be,  in  gungrene. 
There  is  sometimes  a burning  pain,  more  commonly  an  annoying  sense 
of  tension.  As  tlie  disease  rapidly  spreads,  the  face  becomes  enormously 
swollen,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  ears  enlarged  to  twice  their  normal  size, 
and  the  featuresi  obliterated. 

Tlie  fever  in  erysipelas  is  probably  always  proportionate  to  the  severity 
of  the  intoxication,  but  certainly  not  to  the  amount  of  local  lesion.  It 
usually  reaches  103°  to  101°  F.,  with  very  moderate  morning  remissions 
(h‘ss  than  a dcgi'ee),  or  sometimes  with  great  oscillations,  especially  in 
severe  cases.  Often  the  moi-ning  and  evening  tempemtures  are  a little 
lower  than  on  the  preceding  day,  but  there  may  be  steady  maintenance 
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or  even  ascent  of  temperatui'e  until  death.  In  typical  cases  the  local 
lesions  cease  to  advance  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  at  which  time 
there  occurs  a rapid  fall  of  the  general  temperatui’e,  amounting,  it  may 
be,  to  five  degvees  in  thirty-six  or  even  twenty-four  hours.  Constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  adynamia  are  usually  not  very  pronounced,  but 
in  the  old  and  debilitated,  and  especially  in  alcoholics,  the  typhoid  state, 
with  dry  glazed  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  delirium,  and  stupor,  may  develop. 

The  subsidence  of  the  local  swelling  is  usually  I’apid,  and  may  be 
attended  by  a fnrfnraceons  or  sometimes  membranous  desquamation. 
When  the  scalp  has  been  invaded  tlie  hair  often  falls  out,  to  return, 
however,  in  full  vigor.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  white  hair 
has  been  replaced  by  black,  but  tlie  contrary  is  much  more  common. 
Convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  but  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  cuta- 
neous and  other  local  abscesses. 

Of  the  varieties  of  superficial  erysipelas  made  by  systematic  writers, 
the  only  one  necessary  to  mention  is  the  so-called  E.  mignms,  in  which 
large  portions  of  the  body  and  even  of  the  extremities  become  inflamed. 

In  some  cases  erysipelas  passes  into  the  deep  connective  tissues  of 
the  body,  producing  the  so-called  iMegmonous  erysipelas,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  superficial  erysipelas  by  the  greater  swelling  and  dai'ker 
color  of  the  part  and  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  pain.  The  part  is 
hard  and  tense  ; after  a time  it  becomes  soft  and  boggy,  an  evidence  that 
suppuration  has  occurred.  Moist  gangrene  of  the  skin  may  follow  this, 
witli  discharge  of  pus  and  of  shreds  or  even  masses  of  areolar  tissue. 
This  form  of  erysipelas  is  usually  considered  a surgical  rather  than  a 
medical  disorder,  because  it  especially  occurs  in  connection  vdth  wounds 
which  enable  the  poison  to  get  into  the  deeper  fascia  of  the  part. 

Erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  arise  during  an  attack  of 
external  erysipelas  or  may  be  primary.  When  the  disease  attacks  the 
nasal  umcons  membrane  it  produces  a coryza,  with  burning  pain,  head- 
ache, and  fever.  Erysipelatous  stomatitis  is  rarely  primary  ; it  maj"  be 
accompanied  by  large  pseudo-membranous  patches  and  by  pronounced 
stomatitis.  Erysipelatous  angina  differs  fi’om  catarrhal  angina  in  its 
being  excessive,  painful,  and  accompanied  by  little  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  by  great  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
high  fever.  In  bad  cases  phlyctoenulte  appear  and  may  end  in  gan- 
grene ; retropharyngeal  abscesses  are  not  rare.  Wlien  i^rimitive  and 
near  the  snbmaxillary  glands  it  is  one  form  of  the  so-called  angina  of 
Ludwig  (angina  Ludovici),  and  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  not  only  by 
severe  local  symptoms,  such  as  excessive  swelling  of  the  snbmaxillary 
glands  and  oedema  of  the  glottis,  but  also  by  general  infection  and 
nephritis.  If  the  larynx  lie  involved,  serious  dyspnoea  results. 

As  has  been  especially  pointed  out  by  Cornil,  erysipelatous  pneu- 
monia is  distinguished  from  true  ]menmonia  clinically  by  the  insidious- 
ness of  the  attack  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  infiammation  over  wide 
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lung  territories ; histologic'ally  by  the  total  absence  of  fibrin  from  the 
exudate.  Erysipelatous  gastritis  and  enteritis  may  exist  iis  primitive 
diseases,  but  as  such  are  extremely  rare.  The  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane  is  very  rarely  attacked  except  as  the  result  of  distinct  local 
infection  by  the  hands  of  the  accoucheur  or  the  gymecologist.  Even  in 
puerperal  women  Avith  facial  erysipelas  rigorous  antiseptic  precaution 
will  almost  invariably  prevent  the  local  infection.  The  Auilva  should 
be  kept  well  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  Erysipelatous  or 
streptococcus  meningitis,  neuritis,  pleuritis,  arthritis,  pericarditis,  myo- 
carditis, and  endarteritis  have  been  proved  to  occur,  but  are  less  fre- 
quent than  endocarditis.  Albuminuria  is  commonly  i)resent  in  ordi- 
nary erysipelas,  and  of  all  visceral  complications  nephritis  is  the  most 
common. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  external  erysipelas  requires  no  discus- 
sion. The  recognition  of  the  nature  of  internal  erysipelatous  inliamma- 
tions  without  history  of  exposure  to  infection  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
often  impossible.  The  rapid  wide-spread  development  of  the  infiamma- 
tion  and  the  serous  character  of  the  exudate  are  the  only  characteristic 
points. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  extremely  rare  in  so-called  idiopathic  erysipe- 
las, unless  in  very  old  or  feeble  subjects.  U.  mi(/ron,s  is  a very  grave 
form,  and  is  apt  to  be  very  x>rolonged.  In  puerxieral  or  pregnant  women 
the  prognosis  is  good  so  long  as  inoculation  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  is 
prevented. 

Treatment. — Erysipelas  being  a distinctly  contagious  disease,  iso- 
lation and  personal  disinfection  are  demanded.  The  contagion  is,  how- 
ever, so  little  active  that  ordinarily  in  private  houses  no  great  degree  of 
caution  is  essential.  In  hospitals  or  where  there  are  Avounded  or  lying-in 
subjects  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken.  The  obstetrician  should  refuse 
all  cases  of  the  disease  when  actively  employed  in  his  profession.  The 
disease  being  in  its  beginning  a purely  local  infection,  the  most  natural 
treatment  Avould  seem  to  be  local  antisepsis.  Unfortunately,  hoAvever, 
cases  are  rarely  seen  until  such  a wide-spread  area  is  affected  that  local 
treatment  avails  but  little.  At  one  time  silver  nitrate  and  iodine  Avere 
much  used  locally  : in  our  opinion  their  capabilities  are  much  greater 
for  harm  than  for  good.  Injections  of  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (tAvo 
per  cent.)  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  10,000)  just  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  spreading  inflamed  area  are  stated  by  some  iiractiti oners  to  act 
most  happily  : Ave  have  not  used  them  sufficiently  to  warrant  us  in 
giving  a personal  opinion.  Ichthyol  is  much  used  ; the  skin  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  Avith  corrosiA'e  sublimate  solution  (1  to  1000),  thickly 
smeared  Avith  a mixture  of  ecpial  parts  of  iclithyol  and  A aseline,  ami 
covered  with  antiseptic  cotton  or  gauze.  The  old  application  of  lead 
Avater  and  laudanum  simply  tended  to  sididue  inflammation  ; but  its 
use  in  our  hands  luis  survived  more  modern  methods.  The  cold-Avater 
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dressing  dates  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  perhaps  is  as  good  as  any  other 
local  treatment. 

The  constitutional  treatment  should  consist  of  nutritious  light  diet, 
with  stimulants  when  there  is  feebleness  or  adynamia.  Tincture  of 
ferric  chloride  should  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  minims  every 
three  to  four  hours,  well  diluted  ; whilst  quinine  and  strychnine  maj^ 
be  administered  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  weakness.  Constipation, 
diarrhoea,  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  other  uiitoAvard  symptoms  should 
be  met  as  they  arise  ; but  no  depressing  remedies  should  be  used  : large 
doses  even  of  the  bromides  are  too  depressing. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  pus  and  other  products  of  the  disease 
must  be  evacuated  early  and  thoroughly.  For  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  surgery. 

Streptococcus  antitoxin  serum  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  ery- 
sipelas by  Marmorek,  Gromakowsky,  and  a few  other  observers,  with 
alleged  good  results.  Marmorek  injected  of  the  serum  x>repared  in  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  ten  cubic  centimetres,  or  in  very  bad  cases 
twenty  cubic  centimetres,  followed  in  twenty-four  hours  bj’  ten  cubic 
centimetres.  In  one  case  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  centimetres  were 
given  in  ten  days. 

SEPTIC.ffiMIA. 

Definition. — A condition  due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
the  products  of  decomposition,  or  of  the  organisms  which  produce  such 
changes. 

The  definition  just  given  of  septicieniia  covers  two  conditions : one 
(sap)wmia,  septic  toximnia,  or  septic  intoxication)  in  which  no  organisms  are 
found  in  the  blood ; and  one  in  which  micrococci  or  other  septic  or- 
ganisms are  in  the  blood  {septic  infection). 

In  many  cases  of  disease  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  a septic 
intoxication  superadded  to  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  the  products 
of  the  primary  bacterium.  Thus,  in  scarlet  fever,  in  small -pox,  in  diph- 
theria, in  phthisis,  and  in  other. acute  and  chronic  disorders,  streptococci 
and  other  organisms  flourish  in  the  soil  which  has  been  prepared  for 
them  by  the  labors  of  the  original  pathogenic  organism,  and  greatly  aid 
in  bringing  about  a tatal  result.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  cases  of  septi- 
ca3inia  there  are  a primary  lodgement  and  local  develoiiment  of  the  organ- 
ism which  produces  the  disease ; but  certainly  there  have  been  cavses  in 
which  the  symptoms  were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a sejiticmmia, 
yet  in  which  no  local  deposit  of  the  pathogenic  organism  w;is  found  af 
the  autopsy,  though  carefully  looked  for  by  competent  observers. 

That  there  are  two  forms  of  septicjemia,  sapriemia  and  septic  infec- 
tion, has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  l>y  experiments  upon  the  lower 
animals,  and  these  forms  must  exist  in  man,  though  this  has  been  denied 
by  some  authorities.  A little  reth'ction  shows  that  tlie  term  ‘‘sei>ti- 
Cfemia,”  which  arose  at  a time  when  the  pathology  of  the  disease  was 
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not  even  suspected,  is  a very  general  one,  covering  a large  number  of 
blood-poisonings,  each  of  which  would  in  a strictly  scientifically  detailed 
nomenclature  have  its  own  name,  such  as  streptococcmmia,  staphlyococ- 
ciemia,  etc. 

Morrid  Anatomy. — Usually  at  the  seat  of  the  local  lesion  there  is 
a decided  septic  infiammation  of  the  minute  lymphatics,  accompanied 
by  an  oedematous  condition  of  the  adjacent  tissues,  swelling  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  a host  of  organisms.  The  changes  throughout  the 
body  are  not  very  pronounced,  consisting  mainly  of  cloudy  swelling  of 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
kidneys  and  of  the  epithelial  and  other  layers  of  the  gastio-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  an  alter- 
ation of  the  blood,  which  is  remarkably  fiuid,  dark-colored,  with  little 
tendency  to  coagulate,  and  contains  often  an  abundauce  of  organisms. 
Emlocarditis  is  sometimes  present. 

Symptomatology. — A pure  saprmmia  is  a rather  rare  affection, 
except  after  labor,  when  the  decomposition  of  retained  blood-clots  or  of 
portions  of  the  placenta  or  of  the  membranes  may  give  rise  to  the  rapid 
production  of  poisons  whose  absorption  is  favored  by  the  large  exposed 
surface  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina.  Under  such  circumstances,  with 
or  without  a chill,  there  may  be  a sudden  rise  of  teniiierature,  accom- 
panied by  free  sweating,  with  nervous  disturbance,  delirium,  and  diar- 
rhoea, and,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  checked,  a tendency  to  collapse. 
In  ordinary  septicaemia  the  symptoms  usually  develop  rapidly,  but  not 
with  absolute  abruptness.  The  disease  may  or  may  not  be  ushered  in 
by  a slight  chill,  but  headache,  malaise,  great  depression  and  anxiety, 
loss  of  appetite,  perhaj)S  nausea,  occur,  and  are  accompanied  by  a fever 
in  which  the  temperature  usually  rango^s  from  100°  to  102°  F.  As  the 
symptoms  increase,  a peculiar  ax>athy  comes  on,  and  may  develop  into  a 
sort  of  stupor,  out  of  which  the  patient  can  easily  be  aroused  for  the 
time  being,  so  as  to  answer  questions  intelligently.  The  gastric  disturb- 
ances usually  increase,  the  tongue  becopies  drier  and  more  coated,  the 
febrile  temperature  rises.  Delirium,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  great  failure  of 
strengtli,  hurried  irregular  i-espiration,  subsultus  tendinum,  involuntary 
discharges,  and  death  as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  or  in  protracted  cases 
much  later,  results. 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  which  have  just  been  described  may 
develop  without  apparent  local  lesions  : to  such  cases  the  name  cryp- 
to(/enic  fieptiewmia  has  been  given  by  Leube.  Unless,  however,  in  any 
individual  case  some  local  focus  can  be  discovered,  or  unless  micro- 
organisms can  be  found  in  the  blood,  the  true  nature  of  the  attack  must 
remain  in  doubt.  Some  of  these  cases  are  probably  the  outcomes  of 
ptomaine  ])oisonings  produced  by  fermentative  changes  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  hence  may  be  looked  upon  as  instances  of  saprmmia ; in- 
deed, of  such  nature  have  been  considertal  the  many  cases  of  temporary 
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wi’etchedness,  with  or  without  febrile  reaction,  which  are  sometime.s 
known  as  biliousness,  and  are  cured  by  a free  purgation  which  empties 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  symptoms  of  a septicaemia  vary  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the 
invading  organism.  A streptococcus  septicaemia  is  usually  very  rapid  in 
its  course  and  attended  with  excessive  prostration.  A staphylococcus 
septicaemia  is  commonly  slow  of  development. 

Diagnosis. — The  constitutional  symptoms  of  a septicaemia  are  similar 
to  those  of  most  infectious  fevers,  so  that  the  positive  diagnosis  of  a 
septicaemia  must  rest  upon  the  discovery  of  the  local  infection  or  of  the 
organisms  in  the  blood.  When  neither  of  these  can  be  made  out,  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  not  possible.  Suspicion  should  be  aroused  by  the 
presence  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  without  local  organic  disease 
and  without  the  peculiar  symptoms  which  characterize  the  infectious 
‘ fevers. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  septicaemia  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  invading  organism  and  the  situation  of  its  local  lesions.  A strepto- 
coccus infection  is  usually  much  more  serious  than  an  infection  by  a 
staphylococcus.  A local  colony  in  the  throat  is  more  dangerous  than 
one  in  the  finger.  Moreover,  the  same  organism  varies  greatly  in  its 
virulence  : the  more  rapid  the  local  growth  and  the  development  of  the 
symptoms,  the  greater  the  virulence  of  the  organism  and  the  more  serious 
the  prognosis.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  destroy  the  primary  focus  of  in- 
fection, the  prognosis  becomes  very  serious. 

Treatment. — The  only  effective  treatment  of  a septiciemia  is  sur- 
gical, consisting  in  the  thorough  opening  and  disinfection  of  the  wound 
or  part  in  which  is  the  local  lodgement  of  the  organism.  Careful  nursing, 
absolute  rest,  alcohol  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  depression,  moderate 
doses  of  cpiinine,  the  sustaining  of  the  heart  and  respiration  by  digitalis, 
strychnine,  strophanthus,  cocaine,  and  other  stimulants,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  various  symptoms  as  they  arise,  constitute  all  that  can  be  done 
by  the  physician.  High  temperature  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  external 
cold  rather  than  by  the  administration  of  antipyretics. 

PY.®MIA. 

Definition. — A condition  produced  by  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  or- 
ganisms into  the  circulation,  clinically  characterized  by  frequent  chills 
and  an  extremely  irregular,  intermittent  fever,  with  sweating,  and  ana- 
tomically by  multiple  metastatic  abscesses  and  various  local  inflamma- 
tions. 

Probably  in  all  cases  of  so-called  pytemia  there  is  an  absorption  not 
only  of  pyogenic  bacteria,  but  also  of  septic  material  produced  by  decom- 
position of  the  pus : hence  the  terms  septico-pycemia  and  pyo-sepficcdmia., 
used  by  some  authorities.  It  is  evident  that  septiciemia  and  pytemia  are 
closely  allied  and  often  coexistent  conditions. 
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Etiology. — The  number  of  organisms  which  may  under  various 
circumstances  cause  the  formation  of  pus  is  very  large.  The  so-called 
“essential  pus- organisms’’  are  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  staphylo- 
coccus epider midis  albus,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  bacillus  pyo- 
genes foetidus,  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  ; but  other  staphjdococci  and 
streptococci,  as  well  as  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  gonococcus,  the 
bacillus  coli  communis,  the  bacillus  proteus,  the  bacillus  typhi  abdomi- 
nalis,  the  bacillus  acrogenes  capsulatus,  the  pneumococcus,  and  other  low 
forms  of  life,  are  capable  of  inducing  suppuration.  The  organism  may 
find  access  to  the  general  system  through  the  lymphatics  from  a local 
lesion,  which  may  be  undiscoverable  (cryptogenic),  but  probably  more 
commonly  enters  by  producing  an  infectious  inflammation  of  the  wall  of 
a vein,  which  leads  to  a coagulation  upon  the  surface  of  the  inner  lining, 
in  which  the  bacteria  grow  and  cause  a puriform  softening  of  the  throm- 
bus, ])ortions  of  which  become  detached  and  are  carried  along  the  course  ' 
of  the  circulation  as  infectious  emboli. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  characteristic  of  py- 
mmia  as  distinguished  from  septicmmia  are  those  connected  with  the 
formation  of  pus  in  varioiLS  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  suppurative 
thrombo- phlebitis,  lymphangitis,  arthritis,  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  in- 
flammation of  serous  membranes,  and  embolic  abscesses  are  to  be  found. 
The  lesions  indicative  of  septicsemia  as  differentiated  from  pyaemia  are 
the  acute  splenic  hyperplasia,  and  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  In  septico-pyaemia  the  focal  lesions  are  associated 
with  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  parenchymatous  organs. 

Symptomatology. — An  acute  pyaemia  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a 
chill,  which  may  be  very  light  or  verj^  severe.  If  an  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  wound  be  made,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  inflam- 
mation has  increased,  or  that  a change  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  pus.  Even  during  the  chill  the  temperatnre  begins  to  rise,  and 
in  the  course  of  from  one  to  a few  hours  reaches  103°  to  105°  F.,  after  | 
which  it  drops  to  normal  with  a profuse  sweat.  Usually  the  next  day  I 
a second  })aroxysm  occurs,  and  a condition  is  entered  upon  in  which 
there  is  a continuous  slight  pyrexia,  attended  by  great  malaise,  weakness,  j 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  emaciation,  and  recurrent  severe  i 
febrile  paroxysms.  In  these  paroxysms  the  temperature  rise^  from  two  l| 
to  five  or  even  six  degrees  with  extreme  ra])idity  and  falls  almost  ;is  i 
abruptly,  the  defervescence  being  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating.  ) 
Symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state  now  come  on  ; the  tongue  becomes  coated,  ! 
and  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble  ; but  the  intellect  usually  remains  clear  ' 
until  the  last  stages  of  the  discavse,  when  delirium  and  coma  appear.  As  I 
the  ciise  progresses,  erythematous,  roseolous,  or  even  pustular  rashes  may  ^ 
develop. 

Local  symptoms  ap]>ear  early  in  a case  of  acute  i)ymmia.  They  are  ' 
the  result  of  the  metmstatic  abscesses,  and  their  nature  is,  of  couise, 
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depeudeiit  upon  tlie  site  of  the  local  changes.  When  the  secondaiy  ab- 
scesses are  formed  in  external  parts,  as  the  j)arotid  gland  or  the  testicle 
or  joints,  they  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  ; but  when  they  occur  in  in- 
ternal organs  the  symptoms  they  produce  may  be  very  obscure.  Cough 
and  expectoration,  witli  dyspnoea,  duluess  upon  percussion,  and  pleu- 
ritic rub  or  pneumonic  rales,  may  reveal  local  changes  in  the  lungs ; 
but  pulmonic  metastatic  abscesses  may  exist  without  any  distinct  dis- 
turbance of  the  lung  function.  Empyema  is  not  extremely  rare.  Jaun- 
dice may  be  due  to  a metastasis  into  the  liver  or  to  a duodenal  catarrli, 
but  may  result  from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  is,  therefore,  diagnostic  only  when  associated  with  hepatic  tender- 
ness or  increased  area  of  liver  dulness.  Metastatic  infarcts  and  abscesses 
may  develop  in  the  spleen  and  give  rise  to  eulargement  and  tenderness, 
though  they  are  somewhat  rare.  Endocarditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and 
may  be  accompanied  bj"  distinct  iihysical  signs,  but  in  some  eases,  even 
though  there  be  a great  alteration  of  the  valves,  muffling  and  indistinct- 
ness of  the  heart-sounds  are  the  only  changes  from  the  norm.  Septic 
conjunctivitis  may  occur,  or  panophthalmitis  may  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eye.  Even  when  there  is  no  xirouounced  inhammation  of 
the  organ,  white  necrotic  spots  may  appear  in  the  retina,  with  or  with- 
out hemorrhage,  and  are  very  characteristic.  Suppurative  periostitis  or 
acute  osteomyelitis  is  especially  prone  to  develop  when  the  invading  or- 
ganism is  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  constituting  what  was  at  one  time 
kuoMui  as  hone  typhoid.  Septic  nephritis,  with  infarcts  and  abscesses,  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  urinary  changes  of  acute  Bright’s 
I disease,  but  may  exist  with  a normal  urine.  Wide-spread  inflammations 
I of  the  joints  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  chronic  forms  of  pymmia 
i and  septiciemia,  giving  rise  to  various  so-called  rheumatisms.  As  ex- 
amples may  be  mentioned  the  gonorrhoeal  and  scarlatinal  rheumatisms. 

Acute  pysemia  runs  a rapid  course,  but  tlie  cases  grade  into  the  chi’onic 
' form,  which  may  last  for  months.  Chronic  pyaemia  is  characterized  by 
irregular  fever,  with  excessive  diurnal  ranges  of  tempera tuie  (97°  to 
I 103°  F.),  slight  occasional  chills,  great  loss  of  strength,  emaciation  not- 
withstanding a gootl  appetite,  frequent  diarrhoea,  progressive  anaemia, 

' excessive  sweating,  great  feebleness  of  voice,  and  death  either  in  an 
exacerbation  or  from  exhaustion.  The  intellect  commonly  remains  clear 
almost  to  the  last. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  stage  in  the  diagnosis  of  a pyaemia  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  local  disease  which  produces  it.  It  should  be  rememliered 
that  an  osteomyelitis,  a gonorrhoea,  a prostatic  abscess,  a ])yelitis,  a tu- 
bercular ulcer  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  iii  brief,  any  local  disease  which 
produces  suppuration,  may  be  tlie  source  of  pyaemia.  The  disease- 
processes  which  most  closely  resemble  an  acute  or  a subacute  pyiemia 
are  typhoid  fever,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  malarial  diseaso's.  The 
irregular  intermittent  fever  which  accompanies  chronic  gall-stones  or 
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other  hepatic  disease  is  in  all  probability  a form  of  septiciemia  : it  is  to 
be  recognized  by  the  persistent  local  symptoms  of  gall-stones  or  hepatic 
diseases.  The  nature  of  the  malarial  disease  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
therapeutic  test : an  intermitteut  fever  which  is  not  arrested  by  massive 
doses  of  quinine  is  not  malarial. 

The  diagnostic  characteristic  points  in  the  constitutional  disturbances 
of  pyiemia  are  the  irregularities  of  the  paroxysms,  the  free  sweating 
which  accompanies  them,  and  the  great  swing  of  the  temperature.  Sep- 
ticiemia  may  produce  similar  symptoms;  but  in  pymmia  the  constitutional 
manifestation  is  soon  followed  by  evidences  of  multiple  local  lesions,  and 
it  is  the  conjunction  of  constitutional  disturbance  with  the  local  lesions 
that  makes  the  diagnosis  positive. 

PROGNOSIS. — The  distinction  between  septicjemia  and  pyjemia  is 
largely  an  artificial  one  : an  abscess  may  produce  a septiciemia  with  no 
organisms,  with  few  organisms,  or  with  many  organisms  in  the  blood ; 
further,  the  same  organism  may,  under  varying  conditions,  be  either  sep- 
togenic  or  xiyogenic.  Restriction  of  the  name  pj'temia  to  those  c;ises  in 
which  metastatic  abscesses  form  has  the  practical  advantage  of  isolating 
the  almost  necessarily  fatal  cases  from  those  which  are  sinqily  danger- 
ous. We  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  acute  pyiemia  (chiefiy  during 
our  civil  war),  with  but  one  recovery  in  a clearly  defined  ease;  sexiti- 
ciemia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  recovered  from.  Chronic  pysemia 
is  usually  fatal,  but  may  x>ass  into  a condition  of  partial  restoration  to 
health. 

Treatment. — The  most  essential  xioiut  in  the  treatment  of  pyjemia  is  I 
the  disinfection  of  the  local  source  of  infection.  TJidess  reinfection  can  I 
be  prevented,  the  Ciise  is,  of  course,  hoxieless.  Alcoholic  and  other  stim-  . 
ulants  should  be  used  ; ciuinine  should  be  given  in  sustaining  and  not  < 
antiperiodic  doses ; strychnine,  cocaine,  digitalis,  strophanthus,  and  the  i 
whole  list  of  stimulant  drugs  and  stimulant  foods  should  be  used  freely  ' 
as  demanded  by  the  symptoms.  0|3ium  may  be  employed  for  the  relief 
of  pain  ; chloral,  trional,  and  sul]dional,  if  necessarj'.  to  i>i'oduce  sleep  ; 
external  cold  for  the  reduction  of  high  temperature  ; and  bismuth,  iis- 
tringeuts,  and  oiiiates  for  the  arrest  of  diarrhoea  ; but  no  known  measures 
have  any  pronounced  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 

TETANUS 

Definition. — A febrile  disorder,  jiroduced  by  the  presence  of  a I 
peculiar  bacillns,  and  characterized  by  violent  tetanic  (spinal)  spasms,  | 
continually  recurring  in  res]ionse  to  the  slightest  peripheral  irritation. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  tetanus  is  a.  xicculiar  bacillus,  which  was  j 
first  found  by  Nicolaier  in  garden-earth,  and  was  afterwards  isolated  by  ; 
Rosenbach  from  a wound  of  a man  dead  of  the  disease.  It  is  especially 
characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  one  end,  due  to  the  jiresence  of  a 
bright  spore,  which  is  so  resistant  to  morbific  agents  that  it  may  be  iso- 
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lated  by  heating  materials  containing  it  to  80°  Centigrade  for  one  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  all  bacilli  and  all  other  spores  except  those  of 
tetanus  are  killed.  The  tetanus  bacillus  is  also  most  tenacious  of  life  in 
the  presence  of  ordinary  disinfectants,  not  being  killed  in  ten  hours  by  a 
five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution,  or  in  three  hours  by  a one  to  one- 
thousandth  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  It  develops  in  almost  all  media 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  provided  there  be  no  oxygen.  When  inocu- 
lated either  from  natural  or  from  artificial  cultures  into  men  and  most 
domestic  animals  it  rapidly  grows,  but  does  not  enter  the  lymph  or  blood, 
remaining,  therefore,  a local  infection.  Even  for  such  local  growth  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  local  bacillus  to  be  accompanied  by  a poison, 
since  when  introduced  into  an  animal  without  the  poison  which  it  pro- 
duces it  is  rapidly  destroyed.  Certain  chemical  agents,  notably  lactic  acid, 
are,  however,  capable  of  replacing  the  natural  poison.  This  poison  which 
produces  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  is  a toxalbumin  of  such  extraordinary 
virulence  that  its  minimum  fatal  dose  is  about  one  two-hundredth  that  of 
strychnine,  being,  it  is  affirmed,  0.23  milligramme.  That  it  is  very  rap- 
idly produced  after  inoculation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Kitasato  found 
that  excision  of  the  point  of  inoculation  in  the  mouse  fails  to  save  the 
animal  unless  practised  within  an  hour  after  the  inoculation.  More  or 
less  time  is  recpiired  for  the  production  of  the  toxin  by  the  local  growth 
of  the  bacillus,  so  that  the  period  of  incubation  of  tetanus  in  man  is 
usually  between  five  and  ten  days,  but  may  be  prolonged  to  three  weeks. 
The  stage  of  incubation  may,  however,  be  wanting.  Thus,  Eobinson  has 
reported  the  appearance  of  tetanus  half  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  a 
wound  of  the  finger ; whilst,  according  to  Jaccoud,  death  from  tetanus 
has  occurred  fifteen  minutes  after  the  reception  of  an  injury.  In  such 
cases  there  has  been  direct  inoculation  with  an  already  produced  tetanus 
toxalbumin.  Mcolaier  caused  a severe  tetanus  in  himself  by  pricking 
his  hand  with  a needle  moistened  with  a toxin  free  from  bacilli. 

Tetanus  toxin  has  been  prepared  from  cultures  and  from  the  blood  and 
urine  of  tetanized  animals.  Further,  a solid  antitoxin  has  been  obtained 
from  the  blood-serum  of  horses,  goats,  and  dogs  poisoned  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  toxin. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  organism,  and  the  fact  that  it  abounds  in 
certain  soils  and  localities,  explains  the  facts  that  punctured  wounds, 
first  of  the  feet,  next  of  the  hands,  are  especially  apt  to  cause  the  disease, 
that  men  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  women,  and  that  those  who 
work  about  stables  are  especially  iirone  to  suffer. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  local  epidemics  of  tetanus  in  man,  the 
fact  that  certain  districts  are  notorious  for  the  frequency  of  the  diseiise, 
and  the  belief  of  veterinarians  that  certain  stables  are  local  centres  of 
tetanus,  are  also  in  accord  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  poison.  It  is  evident  that  under  unknown  favoring  conditions  there 
is  an  excessive  local  develoiunent  of  the  organism. 
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In  the  iieculiarities  of  the  tetanic  bacillus  is  to  be  found  the  expla- 
nation of  certain  etiological  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  negro 
race  is  alleged  to  be  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  tetanus,  because  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  more  than  half  of  all  the  negro  children 
born  are  known  to  die  of  tetanus.  The  evident  explanation  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  S(iualor  and  tilth  of  the  negro  hovels,  which  cause  them 
to  be  locally  infected  with  the  tetanus  organism,  so  that  the  ulcers  of 
the  umbilical  cords  or  the  tritling  abrasions  of  the  new-born  become 
the  seats  of  inoculation.  The  same  explanation  attaches  to  the  occur- 
rence of  puerperal  tetanus  among  the  negro  mothers.  It  is  probable 
that  heat  favors  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  ; certain  it  is  that  the  disetise 
is  more  frequent  in  hot  climates.  Thus,  whilst,  according  to  Rosenthal, 
there  are  in  A^ienna  2.39  cases  of  tetanus  for  one  thousand  of  sick,  and 
in  Guy’s  Hospital  1.13  for  one  thousand,  in  Bombay  the  proportion  is 
said  to  be  7.3  for  one  thousand.  Both  in  India  and  in  Xew  Orleans 
(Louisiana)  fatal  tetanus  has  followed  upon  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  quinine  sulphate. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  so-called  idio- 
pathic tetanus  by  Carbone  and  Perrero,  who  very  recently  found  in  a 
case  the  tetanus  bacilli  in  the  inflamed  bronchi  mixed  up  with  pneumonic 
diplococci,  and  discovered  that  this  form  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  so  far 
from  being  strongly  anaerobic,  flourishes  best  in  the  atmospheric  air. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Death  may  occur  from  tetanus  without  any 
demonstrable  alteration  of  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  nerves.  In  some 
cases,  however,  there  has  been  an  inflammation  of  the  spinal  centres  ; but 
these  and  other  lesions  which  have  been  found  by  competent  observers 
in  the  bodies  of  those  dead  of  the  disease  are  not  essential  phenomena, 
though  they  may  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  excessive  irritation  of 
the  spinal  motor  centres  by  the  poison. 

Symptomatology. — Tetanus  may  develop  abruptly,  but  usually  the 
characteristic  muscular  contractions  appear  after  some  hours  of  iiro- 
dromes,  such  as  chilliness,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  malaise.  Occasion- 
ally the  si)asmo‘dic  contractions  begin  in  the  part  which  has  been  wounded, 
but  ordinarily  they  first  appear  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  from  which 
they  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  whole  body.  i 
Violent  ti-ismus  is,  therefore,  commonly  the  first  pronounced  symptom 
of  the  disease,  and  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  disorder  of  the  move-  ' 
ments  of  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and,  therefore,  with 
disorder  of  the  speech. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  tetanic  contractions  of  the  facial  muscles 
produce  a peculiar  immobility  of  the  face,  with  wrinkling  of  the  forehead, 
drawing  up  of  the  coi'ners  of  the  moutli,  exi)osure  of  the  firmly  closed 
teeth,  and  wide-open  staring  eyes, — the  ‘^sardonic  grin.”  The  great  I 
(leei)ening  and  stretching  of  the  lines  of  the  face  produce,  also,  an  ex-  : 
traordinary  appearance  of  age.  Owing  to  the  greater  strength  of  the  • 
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muscles  of  tlie  back,  the  head  is  usually  drawn  somewhat  backward, 
whilst  the  spinal  column  is  so  bent  that  the  chest  and  upper  abdomen 
are  thrust  forward  and  the  body  rests  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  and 
the  buttocks  (opisthotonos).  The  abdominal  muscles  are  rigidly  con- 
tracted, [flattening  out  the  belly ; whilst  the  lower  limbs  are  immovable 
ill  extension.  The  arms  usually  can  still  be  controlled  by  the  patient. 
In  rare  cases,  by  the  irregular  muscular  contractions  the  body  is  thrown 
into  emprosthotonos  or  even  into  pleurosthotonos.  Painful  erections  of 
the  penis  sometimes  occur,  but  are  rare. 

In  some  cases  the  tetanic  rigidity  is  continually  maintained.  Severe 
clonic  contractions  often  occur,  involving  the  whole  muscular  system, 
and  producing  violent  shocks,  intense  opisthotonos,  and  thrusting  forth 
of  the  tongue,  which  may  be  badly  bitten.  The  respiration  may  be  so 
interfered  with  that  there  is  a pronounced  sense  of  sutfocatiou,  and  a 
cyanosis,  which  may  go  on  until  unconsciousness  and  even  death  result. 
In  very  mild  cases  these  crises  may  not  be  pronounced  ; in  the  more 
severe  cases  they  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  the  slightest  peripheral 
irritation,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  a jar  of  the  bed,  a draught  of  air, 
or  even  a loud  sound  or  a bright  light.  They  are  often  worse  at  night 
than  in  the  day  ; hence  there  is  usually  pronounced  insomnia  ; but  when 
sleep  is  obtained  the  spasm  ceases,  to  recur  upon  awaking.  The  muscular 
contractions,  especially  in  the  clonic  movements,  are  accompanied  by 
muscular  pains,  which  may  be  very  violent,  and  sometimes  also  by  a 
hyperesthesia,  though  the  tactile  and  thermic  senses  have  been  noted  in 
individual  cases  to  be  distinctly  diminished.  The  intelligence  is  not 
atfected.  Local  or  even  wide-spread  paralyses  have  been  recorded,  but 
are  uncommon. 

In  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  temperature  is  usually  normal  or 
i slightly  elevated,  but  later  the  fever  becomes  very  pronounced,  ami  in 
fatal  cases,  just  before  death,  the  temperature  often  rapidly  rises,  reach- 
I ing,  it  may  be,  110°  F.,  and  continuing  to  go  up  for  some  time  after 
' death.  Tlie  pulse  often  remains  normal  for  a long  time,  but  sooner  or 
. later  becomes  very  rapid  (even  180  per  minute),  small,  and  somewhat 
irregular.  The  urine  in  occasional  cases  contains  albumin  or  sugar. 
Various  systematic  writers  state  that  there  is  no  increase  of  the  excretion 
of  urea ; but  our  present  evidence  is  too  contradictory  to  warrant  any 
positive  conclusion.  Senator,  who  failed  to  find  increase  of  the  urea, 
found  lessening  of  the  creatin  and  creatinin.  Hupert  discovered  a dis- 
tinct increase  in  urea  elimination. 

There  is  no  definite  course  to  tetanus : it  may  end  in  a few  days, 
usually  fatally,  or  may  drag  on  for  weeks.  When  recovery  takes  place, 
it  is  usually  by  a gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms.  In  relation  to  its 
course,  tetanus  may  for  the  purpose  of  its  discussion  be  divided  into  the 
toudroyant  form,  in  which  death  occurs  in  a few  hours,  it  may  be  even 
betore  the  muscular  contractions  become  general ; the  acute  or  ordinary 
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form ; and  the  chronic  variety,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  mild  and 
stretch  over  many  days. 

Under  the  name  of  cerebral  tetanus  has  been  described  a condition 
whicli  originates  from  a wound  of  the  head  and  is  characterized  by 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  same  side  as  the  wound,  with  tris- 
nins  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  How  far  this  is  the  same  disease  as 
ordinary  tetanus  remains  somewhat  doubtful. 

Tetanus  neonatorum,  or  tetanus  of  the  new-born,  usually  aiipears  about 
the  lifth  or  sixth  day  after  birth,  with  prodromic  restlessness,  failure 
of  appetite,  and  general  illness,  followed  by  trismus,  hicial  contraction, 
difficulty  ill  deglutition,  and  tonic  muscular  contractions,  which  spread 
through  the  whole  body  as  in  ordinary  tetanus,  and  terminate  after  two 
or  three  days  either  in  fatal  asphyxia  or  in  collapse. 

In  the  so-called  idiopathic  tetanus,  which  originates  without  a wound, 
the  symiitoms  are  usually  not  nearly  so  severe  as  in  the  traumatic  affec- 
tion, and  the  course  is  almost  invariably  prolonged. 

Prognosis. — There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  statements 
of  authorities  concerning  the  mortality -rate  of  adult  tetanus.  Thus, 
Eeichter  in  battle-field  cases  gives  the  mortality- rate  as  eighty  per  cent.  ; 
in  civil  cases  the  mortality  is,  according  to  Marcosignori,  twenty-five  per 
cent.  ; to  Albertoni,  twenty-one  per  cent.  ; to  Gowei'S,  ninety  per  cent.  ; 
to  Dean,  eighty  per  cent.  ; to  Sormannie,  forty-four  x^er  cent.  ; to  Osier, 
eighty  per  cent.  In  infants  the  x^rognosis  is  XR'Actically  fatal ; in  older 
children  the  disease  is  less  dangerous  than  in  adults  ; in  xnierx)cral  tetanus 
recovery  is  almost  unknown.  In  attemxiting  to  decide  the  chances  of 
individual  cases,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shorter  the  time  that 
has  elax)sed  between  the  injury  and  the  coming  on  of  the  symx)toms  the 
worse  ‘the  x^i’ogiiosis.  Thus,  J.  T.  Whittaker  gives  the  mortality  as 
ninety-six  and  six-tenths  x^er  cent,  when  the  inteiwal  has  been  less  than 
ten  days,  and  eighty-four  x^t^r  cent,  for  all  cases.  Further,  the  result  is 
almost  invariably  proxiortionate  to  the  early  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  greater  x>art  of  the  deaths  take  x>lace  in  the  first  week  : so  that 
if  this  xicriod  be  survived  the  chances  of  recovery  are  at  least  lift}"  j^er 
cent.  After  survival  for  two  weeks  the  danger  is  comparatiA  ely  slight. 
From  the  best  obtainable  statistics  it  would  axix^car  that  in  cerebral 
tetanus  tlie  mortality-rate  is  in  acute  cases  OA'cr  ninety  xicr  cent.  ; in 
chronic  cases  about  twenty-five  x>ci’  cent.  In  idiox^athic  tetanus  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  recover.  The  favorable  indications  are  late  onset, 
general  lack  of  intensity  of  tlie  convulsions  and  their  confinement  to  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  absence  of  fever,  and  a tendency  to  a 
general  slow  course.  When  the  disease  develox^s  early  and  the  symp- 
toms are  from  the  beginning  severe,  there  is  almost  no  hox>e. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  the  early 
occurrence  of  trismus,  the  steadiness  and  universality  of  the  tetanic  con- 
tractions, the  x>i’esence  of  fever,  and  the  length  of  the  course.  It  may 
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be  closely  simulated  by  hysteria,  iu  which  case,  however,  there  will  be 
almost  invariably  a history  of  x^revious  existence  of  hysterical  temiiera- 
ment  and  emotional  disturbance,  and  a more  or  less  i^artial  character  of 
the  convulsions.  In  strychnine  x^oisoning  the  course  is  more  acute  than 
is  ordinarily  seen  in  tetanus.  Trismus,  if  it  occur  at  all,  comes  on  as  a 
late  symxitom,  and  the  relaxation  between  the  convulsive  crises  is  more 
XJronounced  than  in  the  ordinary  disease.  In  certain  stages  of  strychnine 
X:)oisoning  the  diagnosis  without  history  may  be  almost  imxiossible.  The 
toxin  of  tetanus  is  eliminated  by  the  kidney,  so  that  if  in  a doubtful 
case  injection  of  the  urine  should  x^roduce  immediate  tetanic  convulsions 
in  a rabbit  the  diagnosis  M ould  be  clear.  A negative  result,  hoM^ever, 
does  not  disxirove  the  existence  of  tetanus. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  x)i‘event  the  develoxmient  of  tetanus,  xRiuc- 
tured  Mxmnds,  esxiecially  in  the  extremities,  should  ahvays  be  freely 
oxiened  and  thoroughly  disinfected  ; and  even  after  the  occurrence  of 
tetanoid  symptonrs  free  excision  of  the  wound  or  of  its  scar  and  cauter- 
ization should  be  xiractised,  so  as  to  break  uxi,  if  x>ossible,  the  local  bacil- 
lus colony  and  prevent  a further  formation  of  the  toxin.  It  is  essential 
that  the  patient  be  x^ut  on  a M'ide  bed  in  a darkened,  very  quiet  room,  and 
kexit  absolutely  free  from  all  disturbances.  A slight  draught  may  xm’O- 
duce  a fatal  convulsion.  Bromide  of  xiotassium  should  be  given  in  very 
large  doses  in  diluted  solution.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  should  be  exhibited 
at  a dose  as  soon  as  the  case  is  seen.  If  the  symxitoms  be  severe,  drachm 
doses  should  be  administered  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Almost  any  of  the  spinal  dex>ressants  may  be  useful  iu  tetanus. 
Chloral  is  of  special  value  because  of  its  tendency  to  xu'oduce  sleex).  It 
may  in  very  acute  cases  be  used  continually  day  and  night,  but  iu  chronic 
cases  it  is  better  to  emxiloy  it  at  night  in  order  to  obtain  sleexi.  ITuder 
these  circumstances  it  is  best  administered  iu  combination  with  ox)ium. 
TM’enty  to  thirty  grains  of  chloral,  with  one-fom-th  of  a grain  of  morxihine, 
may  be  given  at  a time,  and  rexieated,  if  necessary,  in  half  a dose.  The 
combination  of  chloral  with  hyoscine  hydrobromate  is  sometimes  very 
serviceable.  Calabar  bean  extract  has  been  much  used,  M'ith  not  very 
gratifying  results.  On  account  of  its  varying  strength,  it  should  at  first 
be  given  in  small  doses,  one-sixth  of  a grain,  M^hich  may  be  increased. 
Eserine  in  the  dose  of  one-fiftieth  of  a grain,  at  intervals  of  from  four 
to  six  hours,  increased  if  necessary,  is  xireferable  to  the  extract.  Ox)iuni, 
given  continuously  in  small  doses  iqi  to  mild  narcotism,  is  often  very  ser- 
viceable. Chloroform  and  the  nitrites  are  of  the  greatest  service,  but 
are  fugitive  in  their  action,  and  therefore  should  be  esx)ecially  used  in 
the  crises  of  convulsions.  Nitroglycerin  (Sx)iritus  glonoini,  118.),  being 
more  persistent  in  its  influence,  is  for  a steady  effect  x>referable  to  the 
other  nitrites,  but  even  it  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
an  hour  (dose,  one  to  two  droxis).  Cannabis  indica  is  largely  used  iu 
India  and  much  relied  ux)on,  given  to  the  x)oint  of  intoxication. 
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In  administering  tliese  various  remedies  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
none  of  them  are  specific,  and  that  tlie  sufferer  from  tetanns  maj^  go  on 
rai)idly  to  death  althongh  the  convnlsions  are  for  the  time  being  set  aside. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  tliat,  whilst  very  large  doses  are  necessary,  it  is 
often  better  to  snbdiie  the  convulsion  than  to  overcome  it  completely  ; for 
such  complete  overcoming  may  demand  the  use  of  doses  so  large  as  to  be 
distinctly  depressant  to  the  heart  or  the  general  sj’stem.  Farther,  in 
chronic  cases  it  is  essential  to  vary  from  day  to  day  the  spinal  de- 
pressant,  so  as  to  prevent  the  system  from  becoming  accustomed  to  any 
one  remedy,  and  to  put  luside  the  danger  of  any  accumnlation  of  the 
drug.  In  many  cases  digitalis  may  be  added  to  jn’event  heart-weakness. 

As  there  is  a toxic  ailynamia,  alcohol  is  indicated.  ^Moreover,  alco- 
hol in  large  doses  is  a spinal  depressant,  so  that  for  a double  purpose 
it  should  be  freely  employed.  Owing  to  the  iiipiossibility  of  chewing, 
and  the  common  difficulty  of  swallowing,  concentrated  liquid  food  should 
be  administered  in  as  large  quantities  jis  the  patient  can  digest.  If  the 
trismus  be  very  severe,  the  x)atient  should  be  fed  by  a tube  through  the 
nose,  or  sometimes  a tooth  may  be  extracted  so  as  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a tube  into  the  mouth.  If  there  be  obstinate  constipation,  mild  laxa- 
tives should  be  given.  Injections  are  liable  to  x^roduce  reflex  convulsions. 

In  the  laboratory  artificial  tetanus  xu'oduced  in  various  animals  can 
be  certainly  controlled  by  early  treatment  with  antitoxin,  but  in  practi- 
cal human  medicine  the  affair  is  entirely  different,  because  there  can  be 
no  estimate  of  the  amount  of  toxin  in  the  body,  and  esxiecially  because 
treatment  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  toxin  has  x^ermeated  the  whole 
system. 

Hewlett  found  in  sixty-eight  cases  of  all  forms  of  tetanus  treated  with 
autitoxiu  a mortality  of  thirty-six  x^er  cent.  ; in  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  fifty-four  cases  Kanthack  has  shown  that  in  the  more  acute  cases, 
with  an  incubation  xieriod  of  less  than  eight  days,  the  mortality  has 
been  eighty-five  and  seven-tenths  x^er  cent.,  but  in  the  chronic  ca.ses 
only  five  and  seven-tenths  xier  cent.  Kanthack  gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  many  fatal  cuvses  have  not  been  reported,  and  seems  to 
us  to  be  fully  justified  iii  his  conclusion  that  in  acute  tetanus  the  anti- 
toxin is  x>ractically  x>owerless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  apxiears  probable 
that  in  chronic  cases  the  remedy  has  distinct  value.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  used,  Kanthack  shows  that  as  the  manufacture  of  antitoxin  has 
imxn’oved,  the  dose  has  decreased  steadily  from  over  fifteen  grammes  to 
nine-tenths  of  a gramme. 

The  first  dose  of  the  antitoxin  serum  of  Behring  and  Roux  is  put 
down  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  centimetres ; the  after-doses,  given 
at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  hours,  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cubic 
centimetres.  Antitoxin  x>rexxired  by  Tizzoni  and  Cattani,  near  Bologna, 
is  furnished  in  a dry  state  in  small  llasks,  which  must  be  ke]>t  sealed 
until  the  time  of  use,  when  their  contents  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
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recently  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  one  part  by  weight  in  ten  parts  by 
weight  of  water.  The  injection  is  to  be  practised  in  the  thigh  with  a 
syringe  which  has  been  rendered  aseptic  by  heat,  not  by  chemical  dis- 
infectants. In  a mild  case  in  the  adult  half  of  the  contents  of  the  vial 
is  to  be  injected  as  the  initial  dose,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  divided 
into  foni’  doses,  to  be  used  at  intervals  the  following  day,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  the  case  be  seen  late,  or  if  the  incnlia- 
tion  period  has  been  very  short,  or  the  symptoms  are  severe,  the  first 
injection  should  contain  the  whole  contents  of  the  vial,  and  a second 
vial  be  used  the  next  day.  With  children  the  doses  are  to  be  about  one- 
half.  In  very  severe  cases  larger  doses  than  those  above  mentioned  may 
be  given.  The  use  of  the  antitoxin  should  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  other  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Overshadowing  the  use  of  antitoxin  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing a pnre  article.  We  have  seen  increase  of  fever  and  other  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  use  of  a standard  antitoxin,  and  other  similar 
cases  have  been  reported.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  antitoxins  used  in 
these  cases  contained  toxin.  As  one  ten-thonsandth  of  a grain  of  toxin 
might  seriously  injure  a patient,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  any  manu- 
facture of  tetanus  antitoxin  is  obvious. 

MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

Definition. — Affections  which  are  produced  by  the  presence  in  the 
human  body  of  a peculiar  hiematozoon. 

Etiology. — Malarial  diseases  are  not  contagious,  and  do  not  pass 
from  man  to  man  ; they  are  the  outcome  of  a poison  which  is  produced 
outside  of  the  body.  For  the  production  of  this  poison  there  are  required 
a proper  soil,  an  abundant  moisture,  and  a sufficient  heat.  As  these  con- 
ditions are  wide-spread,  malarial  districts  are  found  from  the  subpolar 
regions  to  the  equator.  As  a rule,  the  extent  of  tlie  infected  districts 
and  the  virulence  of  the  poison  which  emanates  from  them  steadily  in- 
crease with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  so  that  the  most  deadly  malarial 
countries  are  tropical  or  subtropical.  The  character  of  the  soil  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  malaria  is  not  thoroughly  understood ; it  is 
certain  that  an  alluvial  soil  is  an  especially  fit  habitation,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  suitability  of  the  soil  usually  increases  with  the  amount 
of  vegetable  organic  matter  in  it.  There  are,  however,  especially  in 
the  colder  malarial  countries,  great  differences  in  neighboring  localities, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  with  our  present  knowledge.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  organic  or  inorganic  constituents  of  certain  soils 
which  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  malarial  organisms  and  therefore  render 
healthfid  a certain  swamp  in  an  infected  district.  The  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  a soil  has  immense  influence : if  a tract  be  covered  all  the  time 
with  even  a very  shallow  depth  of  water,  it  is  almost  innocuous ; if  it  be 
alternately  exposed  and  covered  with  the  changes  of  the  tide,  it  may 
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be  very  dangerous  ; ))iit  the  most  deadly  of  all  localities  are  those  iu 
which,  without  there  being  water  upon  the  surface,  the  ground-water 
reac'hes  close  to  the  top  of  an  alluvial  soil  containing  much  organic  matter. 
It  was  such  a soil  that  in  the  famous  Walchereu  campaign  in  1809  put 
twenty-seven  thousand  out  of  forty  thousand  English  soldiers  into  the 
hospital.  As  a rule,  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  the  country  around  great 
fi'esh-water  lakes  are  abundant  producers  of  malaria.  Thus,  in  Europe 
the  valleys  of  the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Black 
Sea  are  the  chief  sources ; whilst  in  America  the  valleys  of  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Chesapeake,  and  the  rivers  in  general  of  the  southern  United 
States,  with  certain  i)Oi-tions  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  are  the 
most  dangerous  localities.  The  damming  of  rivers  and  the  drainage 
of  marshes  are  powei-lid  factors  tor  incrciising  or  decretising  the  produc- 
tion of  malaria.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  in  some  way  seems  to  lessen  its 
productive  power,  so  far  i\s  malaria  is  concerned.  As  an  instance  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  artiticial  means  may  be  mentioned  the  Schuj'lkill 
Kiver,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  so  slightly 
malarious  that  on  its  banks  were  the  habitations  of  the  wealth  of  Phila- 
delphia ; the  river  was  dammed,  and  the  banks  became  iminhabitable ; 
then  paddle-wheel  steamers  were  put  upon  the  dam,  and,  either  as  a 
result  or  as  a coincidence,  there  was  almost  comidete  disappearance  of 
the  malaria. 

Changes  take  place,  however,  in  the  production  of  malaria  which 
are  not  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a great  de- 
crease of  malaria  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  United  States, 
whereas  it  is  asserted  that  about  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  States  the  disease 
is,  on  the  whole,  increasing.  Can  this  be  by  the  importation  of  fresh, 
extremely  virile  germs  from  the  tropical  islands  and  mainland?  It  is 
affirmed  that  malaria  has  disappeared  from  Lake  Ontario  ; and  iu  the 
Northwestern  States  it  is  almost  unknown.  How  far  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
tending northward  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  region 
in  America  and  the  wide  marshes  of  St.  Petersburg  are  unpolluted. 

Age  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  susceptibility  to  the  malarial 
poison,  and  instead  of  an  attack  aftbrding  protection  against  the  disease 
it  renders  the  subject  mucli  more  liable.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  observa- 
tion goes,  any  hereditary  insusceptibility ; the  white  races,  at  least,  do  not 
be(;onie  accustomed  to  the  disease,  but,  in  tact,  degenerate  iu  the  face  of  a 
pei’sistent  overwhelming  malarial  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negro 
races,  and,  it  is  affirmed,  to  a less  degree  also  the  Arabs,  enjoy  almost  an 
immunity.  As  a cei'tain  degree  and  persistence  of  heat  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  malarial  germ,  the  late  summer  and  the  early  fall 
are  the  seiisons  of  greatest  danger.  In  cei’tain  seasons  the  relations  of 
t(Mn])erature  and  moisture  are  such  as  greatly  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  malarial  germ  ; but,  independently  of  such  open  climatic  influences, 
there  are  in  some  years  violent  malarial  epidemics. 
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It  is  plain  that  ordinarily  in  thickly  populated  cities  the  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  germ,  hence  malaria  is  a 
disease  of  the  country  rather  than  of  the  town  ; but  it  is  not  true  that 
complete  protection  is  afforded  even  in  the  most  thickly  populated  city. 
Heavy  fogs  and  the  moist  air  of  night  favor  the  rising  from  the  ground 
and  the  disi)ersiou  of  the  malarial  poison.  Moreovei-,  owing  probably  to 
mechanical  reasons,  high  elevation  above  the  earth  affords  protection,  and 
the  obstruction  of  a high  wall  or  a dense  wood  may  be  sufficient  to  altei' 
distinctly  the  malarial  relations  of  a certain  place.  High  winds  may 
carry  the  germs  to  a considerable  distance. 

In  1879  M.  Laveran,  a French  army  surgeon,  announced  the  discovery 
of  a htematozoon,  the  germ  of  malaria.  This  discoveiy  was  confirmed  in 
1882  by  Richard,  in  1881  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  and  since  hy  numer- 
ous observers  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  malarial  organism 
is  usually  believed  to  belong  among  the  sporozoa.  Its  life-history  out- 
side of  the  body  is  unknown.  So  far,  all  attempts  to  grow  the  parasite 
have  entirely  failed.  Nor  as  yet  have  we  knowledge  as  to  how  the  germ 
enters  the  blood.  The  experiments  of  Gerhardt,  of  March iafava  and 
Celli,  of  Geraldi,  and  of  others,  have  shown  that  intravenous  or  even 
liypodermic  injection  of  blood  may  transfer  the  disease  from  man  to  man  ; 
but  all  attempts  to  pass  the  hmmatozoa  through  the  alimentary  canal  into 
the  system  have  so  far  failed.  Inside  of  the  body  the  hjematozoa  have 
a regular  cycle  of  existence  within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  ; at  first  they 
consist  of  small  hyaline  amoeboid  bodies  which  develop  within  the  red 
blood-corpuscles ; these  bodies  as  they  grow  in  size  become  replete  with 
minute  dark  iDigment-granules  that  have  been  formed  out  of  the  hfemo- 
globin.  After  a time,  when  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  been  destroyed, 
the  parasites  divide  into  a number  of  small  round  or  ovoid  transparent 
bodies,  each  of  which  breaking  away  attacks  a new  corpuscle  and  eutei’S 
a new  cycle  of  life.  As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Golgi,  the  parasites  of  a 
regularly  intermittent  fever  exist  in  the  blood  in  great  groups  composed 
of  individual  elements  at  about  the  same  stage  of  development : in  conse- 
quence of  this,  many  thousands  of  parasites  undergo  sporulation  at  or 
near  the  same  time,  which  sporulation  is  always  followed  bj^  the  malarial 
paroxysm  : so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  febrile  reaction  were  caused 
by  some  poison  produced  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  parasite. 
Whether  the  malarial  fever  shall  take  the  tertinn,  the  quartan,  or  the 
quotidian  form  probably  depends  upon  the  rate  of  development  of  tlie 
hrematozoa,  although  there  seems  to  be  still  some  doubt  wiiether  there 
are  htematozoa  which  pass  through  the  whole  cycle  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  produce  the  quotidian  paroxysms.  Tliere  ap])ear  also  to  be  differ- 
ences in  the  organisms  corresponding  with  clinical  diffei-ences  in  the 
malarial  disease. 

The  parasite  of  tertian  fever  grows  from  a minute  hyaline  l)ody  into  a 
full-grown  organism  about  the  size  of  a red  blood-corpus(*le,  which  de- 
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velops  by  segmentation  into  fifteen  or  twenty  sporules  in  about  forty-eight 
hours ; the  smaller  imrasite  of  the  quartan  fever  requires  seventy-two 
hours  for  its  life-cycle,  and  produces  usually  from  five  to  ten  sporules, 
which  are  commonly  arranged  about  a central  mass  of  pigment  so  as 
to  form  a rosette.  There  may  be  in  the  blood  two  or  more  groups  of 
organisms ; if  there  be  two  groups  of  tertian  or  thi-ee  groups  of  quartan 
organisms,  each  group  passing  through  its  own  successive  cycles  inde- 
pendently, a series  of  quotidian  paroxysms  will  result. 

The  parasite  of  remittent  malarial  fever  varies  from  the  other  mal- 
arial organisms  in  being  considerably  smaller,  and  in  giving  rise  to 
large,  refractive,  crescentic,  ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  with  central  clumps 
of  coarse  pigment-granules,  whose  significance  has  not  been  determined. 
From  these  bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites, 
long,  active  fiagella  may  develop,  so  that  the  luematozoa  move  freely 
among  the  blood-corpuscles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ansemia  and  the  pigmentation  of  paludism  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  by  the 
parasites.  Further,  severe  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  the 
filling  up  of  brain  capillaries  by  the  organism,  which  have  also  been 
detected  in  great  quantities  in  the  capillaries  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  in  malarial  cases  that  have  suffered  from  choleriform 
diarrhoea. 

In  bad  cases  of  malarial  fever  there  is  probably  produced  at  each 
sporulation  almost  a suf&ciency  of  parasites  to  destroy  all  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  body.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  cases  of  malarial 
fever  may  get  well  spontaneously.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  provision  for  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  in  the  blood. 
There  are  at  present  two  theories  : in  accordance  with  one,  the  blood- 
serum  kills  the  simple  hyaline  forms  before  they  gain  entrance  into  the 
red  corpuscles  ; in  accordance  with  the  other,  certain  cells  act  as  phago- 
cytes. Although  authorities  are  not  agreed,  the  present  evidence  indi- 
cates that  each  of  these  theories  is  in  part  correct, — that  is,  that  the 
parasites  are  killed  by  the  blood-serum  and  also  by  phagocytes. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  sets  of  phagocytes  : first,  leukocytes 
of  the  blood  ; second,  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  arterioles  throughout 
the  body  ; third,  certain  of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  especially  the  cells 
of  Kupffer  in  the  liver  and  the  pulp-cells  of  the  spleen.  A phagocytic 
cell  may  contain  any  or  all  of  the  following  : 1,  red  blood-eorpuscles, 
normal,  altered,  or  in  fragments;  2,  masses  of  luTiuosiderin  (probably 
formed  within  the  cells)  ; 3,  malarial  parasites  in  ditferent  phases  of  the 
developmental  cycle,  many  of  them  degenerated  or  going  to  pieces;  4, 
malarial  })igment,  especially  the  central  pigment  clumps  from  segment- 
ing iiarasites ; and  5,  white  cells,  both  mononuclear  and  polynuclear. 
Again,  certain  large  cells  contain  other  phagocytes  with  their  coutents. 
According  to  L.  F.  Barker,  leukocytes  are  especially  apt  to  (Dutain  well- 
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preserved  parasites,  whilst  the  large  phagocytic  cells  of  the  spleen — 
makrophages — and  liver  contain  with  the  parjisites  large  numbers  of  in- 
fected red  blood-corpuscles.  Golgi  has  brought  forward  evidence  that 
there  is  a periodicity  of  the  phagocjdosis  corresponding  to  the  develop- 
mental cycle  of  the  parasite. 

The  observation  of  Dock,  that  the  malarial  parasites  are  arrested  in 
their  development  soon  after  the  death  of  a patient,  strongly  indicates 
that  phagocytosis  is  not  the  only  method  of  their  destiaiction  in  tlie  body. 

Moeuid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  occurring  in  the  milder 
forms  of  malaria  are  but  little  known,  since  i^atients  rarely  die.  The 
fatal  cases  are  usually  those  of  pernicious  malaria,  in  which  the  conspicuoiLS 
changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  spleen.  This  organ  is  enlarged  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  is  dark-colored,  and  of  diminished  consistency.  On  section 
the  pulp  resembles  dregs  of  paint.  The  follicles  and  trabecuhe  are  in- 
distinct. At  times  nodules  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  ai-e  to  be  found, 
and  rarely  rupture  of  the  capsule  may  occur.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are 
swollen  and  opaque.  Pigment-granules  from  degenerated  blood-corpuscles 
may  be  found  free  or  enclosed  within  leukocytes,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  intestine,  and  brain.  Foci  of  necrosis 
have  been  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  patients  dying  from  ex- 
posure to  chronic  malaria  the  enlarged  spleen  is  dense,  its  capsule  and 
trabecute  thickened,  and  on  section  the  color  is  either  brown  or  black. 
The  liver  is  enlarged  and  increased  in  density.  On  section  the  color  is 
composed  of  shades  of  gray  or  bluish-gray,  with  a tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  dark  patches.  The  pigment  is  especially  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  somewhat  increased. 
A similar  grayish  slate-<iolor  from  the  presence  of  particles  of  black 
pigment  may  be  present  in  the  kidneys,  brain,  and  bone-marrow,  and 
sometimes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Sa^mptomatology. — The  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent  fever  may 
commence  suddenly,  or  may  be  preceded  by  malaise,  anorexia,  or  other 
general  prodromes.  The  typical  attack  is  composed  of  three  stages, — the 
chill,  the  fever,  and  the  sweat.  The  first  stage  commences  with  a feeling 
of  cold  in  the  back,  which  soon  radiates  into  all  portions  of  the  body, 
and  is  accompanied  with  horripilations,  which  may  become  so  violent 
I that  the  teetli  chatter,  whilst  the  body  trembles  sufficiently  to  shake 
the  couch  upon  which  the  patient  lies.  The  skin  is  pale,  cold,  and  by 
contraction  of  the  erector  pili  muscles  thrown  into  goose-flesh.  Ver- 
tigo, cephalalgia,  ringing  in  the  eai-s,  troubles  of  vision,  dilated  pupils, 
vomiting,  abundant  urination,  and  frequent,  small  pulse  are  common 
phenomena.  Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  surface  and  of  the 
extremities,  the  bodily  temperature  begins  to  rise  at  the  very  onset  of 
the  attack,  so  that  before  the  chill  is  over  104°  or  105°  F.  may  be  reached, 
and  the  surface  be  extremely  hot.  Gradually  the  cold  stage  jiasses  into 
that  of  fever,  with  brilliant  eyes,  congested  fiice,  strong,  perhaps  dicrotic. 
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pulse,  furious  headaclie,  and  various  nervous  disturbances,  sucli  as  mental 
confusion,  unrest,  and  even  delirium.  Usually  in  from  three  to  four 
hours,  but  in  some  cases  not  until  ten  or  even  more  hours,  the  hitherto  dry 
skin  breaks  out  into  a profuse  perspiration,  which  is  followed  by  a rapid 
fall  of  the  temperature  to  98.5°  F.,  and  commonly  in  Irom  two  to  four 
more  hours  the  subject  has  apparently  recovered  his  normal  condition. 

In  some  cases  there  can  be  detected  during  the  stage  of  fever  an  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  spleen,  which  abates  during  the  sweating 
stage.  Maissuriany  affirms  that  an  intermittent  splenic  bruit  synchro- 
nous with  the  pulse  may  sometimes  be  heard.  The  urine  examined  at 
the  end  of  the  j^aroxysm  is  often  albuminous,  and,  according  to  Eich- 
horst  and  others,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  urea  and  of  the  phosi)horic 
acid,  and  a decrease  of  the  chlorides,  during  the  whole  ])aroxysm.  The 
observation  of  Erousse,  that  the  urinary  toxicity  is  incresised  by  the 
paroxysm,  was  not  continued  in  the  exiieriments  of  Laveran. 

The  return  of  the  x>uroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  depends  uiion  the 
type  to  which  the  attack  conforms.  In  the  cpiotidian  the  jiaroxysm  recui-s 
daily  ; in  the  tertian,  every  other  day  ; in  the  (piartan,  every  thii-d  day. 
Tyx)ically,  the  hour  of  recurrence  should  be  that  of  the  first  attack,  but 
very  commonly  in  an  intermittent  fever  each  paroxysm  aiipears  two  or 
even  more  hours  before  it  is  due.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  uiider 
the  intiuence  of  not  sufficiently  large  doses  of  quinine,  the  intei’inittent 
fever  often  undergoes  retardation,  so  that  the  iiaroxysms  are  one  or  moi'e 
hours  behind  time  in  their  appeai’ance.  The  malarial  iiaroxysm  occurs 
almost  always  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  |iaroxysm  of  an  accelerating 
or  retarding  intermittent  comes  to  the  night  it  is  very  jn-one  at  one  leap 
to  jumi)  over  the  whole  j)eriod  of  darkness.  The  cause  of  the  rarity  of 
nocturnal  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  is  not  certain.  AVe  have  seen, 
however,  in  a watchman  who  habitually  sleifi.  during  the  day  and  worked 
at  night,  nocturnal  instead  of  diurnal  x^aroxysms. 

Varieties  in  the  intermittent  paroxvsms  are  verv  common.  In  the 

I 

majority  of  cases  as  seen  in  the  latitude  of  rhiladelx)hia  the  chill  is  very 
slight  or  altogether  wanting.  The  SAveating  stage  is  also  frequently  not 
pronounced,  so  that  the  whole  x^nroxysm  is  reduced  to  from  six  to  ten  I 
or  xierhaxis  more  hours  of  a mild  foA^er  Avith  headache. 

The  A^ariations  in  the  intermittent  x^iu’oxysm  may  be  so  great  that  I 
the  tyxiical  febrile  attack  is  entirely  re]Alaced  by  a ncAv  set  of  xAhenomena.  ' 
Thus,  violent  urticai'ia  attended  Avith  almost  delirious  excitement  may 
replace  the  chill,  and  is  said  also  sometimes  to  constitute  the  whole  x>ai’- 
oxysm.  The  most  common  of  thcvse  irregular  intermittents  is  that  aaTiIcIi  i 

is  known  as  hrow  ague,  in  Avhich  the  attack  consists  of  a Aiolent  pain 
centred  in  tlie  suxiraorbital  foramen,  filling  the  whole  side  of  the  head 
with  agony,  attended  in  rather  excexitional  cases  with  great  dexiression, 
and  pei'haxis  with  Aminiting.  In  some  cjrses  the  malarial  attack  may  coii-  i 
sist  of  frightful  neuralgic  puin  in  the  trunk  or  the  extremities.  In  a i 
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somewhat  rarer  form  of  irregular  malarial  fever,  of  which,  however,  we 
have  seen  a number  of  cases,  the  attacks  consist  of  a recurring  serous 
or  choleriform  diarrhoea,  which  yields  to  no  treatment  except  that  which 
is  autimalarial.  A very  rare  variety  which  v^e  have  seen  once  or  twice 
is  that  in  which  the  whole  paroxysm  consists  of  a protracted  ejiilejiti- 
form  convulsion,  which  may  so  closody  resemble  the  convulsion  of  idio- 
pathic epilepsy  as  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  that  disease.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  irregular  malarial  paroxysm  may  take  the  form  of  recurring 
attacks  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  each  attended  with  the  physical  signs 
of  an  incipient  pneumonia.  Paroxysmal  paraplegia  and  other  paralyses 
have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  as  of  malarial  origin. 

Remittent  Fever.  vEstivo-Autumnal  Fever. — Tlie  hilious  remiitent 
fever,  or  simply  the  bilious  fever,  of  the  Southern  United  States  differs 
clinically  from  ordinary  intermittent  fever  in  having  the  paroxysms  so 
prolonged  that  they  run  into  one  another  without  any  complete  inter- 
mission. The  types  of  the  paroxysms  are  the  same  as  in  ordinarj^  inter- 
mittent fever,  (piotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan,  though  the  quartan  type 
is  extremely  rare.  Aext  to  the  quotidian  in  frequency  is  probablj^  the 
doul)le  tertian,  in  which  tliere  are  two  daily  paroxysms  at  different  times 
of  day  : the  first  paroxysm  occurs  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the 
evening,  of  the  first  day  ; the  third  paroxysm  in  the  morning,  the  fourth 
in  the  evening,  of  the  second  day  ; and  so  on.  Eemittent  fever  usually 
comes  on  with  distinct  proilromes,  such  as  malaise  and  epigastric  weight 
and  fulness.  Often  there  is  a chill,  mostly  mild  in  character,  followed 
by  a violent  febrile  reaction,  with  heavily  coated  tongue,  extreme  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  At  this  time  the  pulse  is  usually  infrequent  in 
proportion  to  the  fever.  In  from  eight  to  twenty  hours  a remission 
occurs,  with  mild  perspiration  and  lessening  of  the  symptoms,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a paroxysm  of  fever  like  the  first.  In  this  way  arises  a 
fierce  fever  with  regular  remissions  and  paroxysms.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  rapid,  rising,  it  may  be,  to  120  a minute,  and  the  skin  dries. 
Epigastric  pains  and  tenderness,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  are  common 
symptoms,  and  are  usually  associated  with  constipation,  green,  black,  or 
yellowish,  very  offensive  stools,  scanty  urine,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
yellowish  hue  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva,  which  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  disease  h:is  usually  deepened  into  the  bronze  of  a pronounced  jaun- 
dice. At  tins  time  very  commonly  hepatic  enlargement  and  tenderness 
can  be  demonstrated.  The  nervous  symptoms  may  consist  sim^ily  of 
headache,  with  apathy  and  a mild  somnolence,  but  stupor  and  delirium 
are  common  phenomena.  In  favorable  cases  the  symptoms  gradually 
abate,  the  first  evidence  of  change  often  being  frequent  co]iious  dark  tar- 
like discharges  from  the  bowels.  In  very  unfavorable  cases  the  symptoms 
of  vital  failure  come  on  early,  and  with  a dusky,  livid,  pur]ilish,  or 
bronze  skin,  cold  extremities,  dark-brown  tongue,  tympanitic  abdomen, 
and  low  delirium  ending  in  stupor  or  coma,  the  patient  passes  on  to 
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death,  wliich  usually  occurs  lietweeii  the  seventh  and  tlie  fourteenth 
day  of  the  disease.  Under  these  circunistances  there  are  often  excessive 


voniiting,  not  rarely  hiccough,  and  sonietinies  black  or  bloody,  persistent 
diarrhoea.  In  another  set  of  cases  the  synii)toms  are  said  to  assume  more 
and  more  the  a])pearance  of  a typhoid  fever,  with  the  remissions  little 
marked  and  the  stupor,  subsultus  tendiimm,  earphologia,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  adynamia  strongly  pronounced. 

Pernicious  Fever. — -Mdlignant  or  congestive  malarial  fevei*  may  sud- 
denly develop  out  of  an  ordinary  miasmatic  fever,  or  may  come  on  ab- 
ruptly during  a])parent  good  health.  Three  forms  of  it,  the  algid,  the 
comatose,  and  the  hemorrhagic,  are  described  by  systematic  writers. 
The  divisions  are,  however,  arbitrary. 

In  the  algid  malarial  fever,  as  ordinarily  seen,  there  are  livid  paleness 
of  the  face,  with  an  exi^ression  of  alarm,  and  often  of  collapse,  great  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities  and  sometijiies  even  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  an  abundance  of  colliquative  sweat.  The  internal  temperature  may 
be  below  or  above  normal.  There  may  be  oppression,  epigastric  weight, 
intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting,  and  choleriform  diarrhoea.  The  resi)ira- 
tion  is  apt  to  be  hurried,  irregular,  panting,  not  rarely  sighing,  with 
occasionally  each  inspiration  interrupted  in  its  progress  and  eftected  as 
by  a double  effort.  The  small,  irrcigular  pulse  may  be  corded  or  may  be 
feeble  ; not  rarely  it  is  intermittent,  sometimes  as  high  as  170  a minute. 
Great  restlessness  and  uneasiness,  with  a conqdete  retention  of  conscious- 
ness, may  exist,  as  in  “walking  cholera,”  clearness  of  mind  and  the  ability 
to  go  about  the  room  remaining  when  the  pulse  is  imperceptible.  These 
symptoms  may  increase  until  death  takes  place  quietly  in  collai)se,  or  may 
be  followed  by  reaction  and  fever. 

In  the  comatose  variety  there  is  marked  cerebral  disturbance,  with 
partial  or  complete  unconsciousness  and  symptoms  of  collapse,  or  with 
high  fever  ending  in  death  with  profound  coma. 

In  cases  of  algid  pernicious  fever  the  dejections  may  consist  of  bloody 
serum  or  of  pure  blood,  but  the  typical  hemorrhagic  form  is  that  in  which 
either  hrematuria  or  luemoglobinuria  is  the  most  prominent  symptom. 

In  some  of  these  cmses  the  general  symptoms  resemble  those  of  bilious 
fever,  with  chill,  violent  vomiting,  intense  lumbar  rachialgia,  high  fever, 
and  jaundice.  In  other  cases  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  wanting,  the  only 
symptoms  being  hteinoglobinuria,  lasting  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours, 
violent  perspiration,  and  colla])se.  The  urine  is  albuminous  ; it  contains 
an  abundance  of  haemoglobin,  and  often,  although  not  always,  entire  blood- 
coi'puscles. 

As  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  pernicious  fever  offers 
a mixtui’e  of  the  symptoms  of  the  algid  and  comatose  forms.  The 
haimaturic  form  occurs  in  the  extreme  southern  United  States,  and  also  i 
in  the  tro]>ical  i)ortions  of  Southern  America,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Asia.  I 
Oases  of  ])ernicious  fever  may  differ  entirely  from  any  of  the  types  given  : 
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thus,  furious  epileptiform  convulsious,  or  violent  dyspnoea,  or*  a wild 
delirium,  or  an  overwhelming  sweat  with  collapse,  or  sudden,  frightful, 
cardialgic  pains,  ending  in  syncope  and  death,  may  be  the  outcome  of  a 
malignant  malarial  iioisoning. 

Malarial  Cachexia. — As  the  result  of  the  continued  ingestion  of  the 
poison  in  a malarious  district,  or  of  improper  ti’eatment,  or  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  malarial  germ  which  makes  it  with  gi'eat  difficulty  resxiond 
to  treatment,  there  may  be  develoiied  the  condition  known  as  malarial 
cachexia,  in  which  the  chief  symxitoms  are  excessive  aiitejnia  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  often  with  jiigment  deposits,  secondary  atrojihies, 
or  other  structm-al  changes,  in  various  internal  organs.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  malarial  cachexia  is  associated  with  irregularly  recurring 
febrile  paroxysms,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  it  may  exist  without  distinct 
jiaroxysni.  It  has  been  shown  by  Kelch  that  a single  violent  malarial 
jiaroxysm  may  cause  a diminution  of  one  million  of  i‘ed  corpuscles  per 
cubic  millimetre  ; and  in  malarial  cachexia  the  x)roi)ortion  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  sometimes  falls  to  five  hundred  thousand,  instead  of  five  mil- 
lion, in  a cubic  millimetre  of  blood.  Headache,  insomnia,  anorexia,  dys- 
pepsia, and  various  secondary  symiDtoms  are  common,  whilst  hemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  membranes  and  serous  exudations  into  the  subdernial 
cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  pericardial  and  pleural  or  other  cavities,  are 
not  infrequent.  The  liver  is  usually  increased  in  size,  but  may  lie 
atrophic.  Among  the  most  imxioi'tant  of  the  secondary  disejises  are 
nephritis,  subacute  or  chronic,  and  chronic  i)erilobular  pneumonia.  The 
enlarged  spleen  is  usually  firm  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  maj"  ajqiar- 
eutly  fill  uj)  almost  the  whole  abdominal  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  malarial  fever  is  easy,  Imt 
in  irregular  malaria  the  symiitoms  may  be  inisleading.  If  jiaroxysmal 
disturbances  of  any  character  recur  at  not  very  long  intervals  with  show 
of  regularity,  malarial  disease  should  be  suspected,  and  an  examination 
of  the  blood  be  made,  or  the  eftect  of  quinine  be  determined.  If  sufficient 
doses  of  cpiiuine  fail  to  influence  the  iiaroxysmal  disturbance,  the  proba- 
bilities are  altogether  against  such  disturbance  being  of  malarial  origin. 
It  has  been  affirmed  by  various  practitioners  that  there  are  in  the 
Southern  United  States  malarial  fevers  of  a continued  tyjie  which  are 
not  arrested  by  quinine ; but  the  nature  of  such  cases  is  doubtful,  and 
farther  studies  of  the  autumnal  fevers  of  the  South,  with  careful  inves- 
tigntions  of  the  blood,  are  urgently  needed  at  this  time. 

The  most  common  forms  of  i^aroxysmal  fever  simulating  malaria  ai-e 
those  of  septicsemia  and  hepatic  disease.  In  any  dmditful  case  the  final 
diagnosis  must  rest  largely  uxion  the  finding  oi‘  not  finding  of  the  malarial 
oi-ganisras.  If  there  be  no  detectable  organisms  and  no  response  to 
quinine,  the  case  should  be  considered  not  malai’ial.  In  looking  for 
malarial  organisms,  the  most  satisfactory  7’esults  are  obtained  by  direct 
examination  of  the  fresh  blood.  A thin  cover-ghiss,  freshly  cleaned  with 
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nitric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  and  tinaliy  with  ether,  receives  a very 
small  drop  of  blood  from  the  end  of  the  finger  or  the  lobule  of  the  ear, 
and  is  x>hiced  iixioii  a thoroughly  cleaned  ghiss  slide.  The  blood  will 
spread  into  a tliin  layer  by  the  weight  of  the  cover-glass,  and  should  at 
once  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  an  oil-immersion  lens.  The  i)arasites 
may  be  seen  with  a dry  lens  of  high  [tower,  but  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  only  with  the  immersion  lens. 

Staining  of  the  organisms  sometimes  is  advantageous.  A small  droji 
of  blood  is  first  allowed  to  spread  out  between  two  thoroughly  cleaned 
cover-glasses,  and  these  are  then  separated  by  sliding  one  from  the  other. 
After  they  have  thoroughly  dried,  they  are  immersed  in  a mixture  of 
e(pial  jjarts  of  absolute  alcohol  rtiid  ether  for  half  an  hour.  This  fixes 
the  blood  firmly,  and  it  may  then  be  stained  with  methylene-blue  and 
counterstained  with  eosin.  Ohezinski’s  mixture,  comiiosed  of  concen- 
trated a(iueous  solution  of  methylene-blue  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  and  twice  tlie  quantity  of  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin  in 
sixty  jier  cent,  alcohol,  gives  excellent  results.  The  cover-glasses,  after 
being  fixed,  are  treated  with  the  staining  solution  for  several  minutes, 
then  wiished  off,  dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  parasites  are 
stained  blue,  the  red  corpuscles  i)ink. 

Prognosis. — Malarial  fever  occurring  in  a previously  healthy  subject 
and  in  the  central  United  States,  if  at  once  recognized  and  projierly 
treated,  never  ends  in  death  : it  is  always  curable,  provided  the  nature 
of  the  disease  be  recognized  and  appropriate  treatment  employed  5 but  it 
may  be  essential  to  remove  the  patient  out  of  the  malarious  district  in 
order  to  prevent  perpetual  reinfection.  In  troi)ical  countries  malarial 
diseases,  especially  if  reinforced  by  continued  exposure  to  the  cause,  may 
end  fatally. 

Prophylaxis.  — Although  no  [>ro[)hylaxis  will  afford  an  absolute  pro-  i 
tection  from  the  malarial  organism,  much  can  be  done  by  those  who  must  1 
exjiose  themselves  by  obeying  the  following  simple  rules : first,  avoid  I 
going  out  in  the  early  morning  or  during  the  evening  or  night,  esi^ecially  ; 
when  the  weather  is  in  any  degree  foggy  ; second,  sleep  in  the  second  or  < 
third  story  of  the  house  ; third,  take  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  quinine  1 
either  directly  after  breakfiist  or  on  going  to  bed  at  night. 

Treatment. — The  ordinary  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  requires  1 
no  treatment,  but  the  evening  aftei-  its  recognition  the  patient  should  [ 
take  a full  dose  of  calomel  and  iiodox^hyllin,  and  in  the  morning  from  k 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  of  ([uinine,  so  administered  that  the  first  i 
dose  shall  be  taken  from  eight  to  ten  and  the  last  dose  from  four  to 
five  hours  before  the  exiiected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  exact  n 
amount  of  quinine  given  should  deiiend  upon  the  known  obstinacy  of 
the  malaria  of  the  district.  To  the  adult,  in  Philadel[)hia,  twenty  grains  r 
may  be  given  ; farther  south,  thirty  grains.  Tlie  quinine  should  be  re-  ' 
peated  the  second  day  in  somewhat  smaller  or  larger  dose  according  r 
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to  the  effect  of  the  first  administration.  The  paroxysms  having  thus 
been  broken,  the  patient  should  be  put  upon  Fowler’s  solution,  from 
three  to  six  drops  after  meals,  and  no  more  cpiinine  given  until  the 
seventh  day,  at  which  time  the  malarial  paroxysm  has  a pronounced 
tendency  to  recur ; to  jirevent  this  recurrence,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  grains  of  the  alkaloid  should  be  administered  every  seventh  day 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  quinine  must  be  given  in  solution  or 
in  encapsulated  powders,  or  in  fresh  pills  of  the  bisulphate.  Old  sugar- 
coated  pills  of  the  sulphate  are  not  trustworthy  for  prompt  action. 

When  the  malarial  paroxysm  takes  on  an  irregular  form,  brow  ague, 
for  example,  larger  doses  of  quinine  are  required  to  put  it  aside,  so  that 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-live  grains  should  be  given  in  the  intervals  and 
repeated  in  ascending  doses  until  complete  control  is  obtained. 

The  treatment  of  a pernicious  malarial  paroxysm  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  have  found  that  amyl  nitrite  will  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  chill  in  an  ordinary  malarial  paroxysm  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  after- development  of  the  fever  and  sweat.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  drug  will  prove  of  service  in  the  algid  form 
of  pernicious  malaria  in  bringing  about  reaction.  If  the  central  tempera- 
ture during  a pernicious  chill  be  low,  the  hot  bath  should  be  used.  When 
there  is  a distinct  hyperpyrexia  cold  affusions  may  be  jiractised,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  external  heat  and  mild  sinapisms  are  freely  used  on  the 
extremities.  In  the  cases  which  we  have  seen  there  hiis  been  a heart- 
failure,  which  is  to  be  met  by  the  free  hypodermic  use  of  digitalis, 
strychnine,  and  cocaine.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  producing  a pro- 
found cinchonism,  in  the  hope  that  by  destroying  the  forming  croj)  of 
I parasites  the  length  of  the  paroxysms  will  be  diminished.  If  the  stomach 
: cannot  be  employed,  a well-acidulated  (tartaric  acid)  rectal  injection 
of  thirty  grains  of  quinine  bisuli>hate  should  be  given,  whilst  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  the  bisulf)hate  are  given  hypodermically.  Two  hours 
later,  if  relief  has  not  come,  the  rectal  injection  should  be  repeated. 
At  least  seventy-five  grains  of  quinine  should  be  given  within  eighteen 
hours  after  the  first  coming  on  of  the  paroxysm,  and  cinchonism  should  be 
steadily  maintained  for  a week,  to  be  followed  by  the  free  use  of  Fowler’s- 
solution,  with  iron  and  other  tonics,  and  the  weekly  doses  of  quinine. 

The  successful  treatment  of  chronic  malaria  is  often  one  of  great 
difficulty.  The  common  method  of  continually  giving  quinine  in  moder- 
ate dose  we  believe  to  be  bad  : the  patient  is  worried  by  the  drug  and  the 
organisms  are  not  scathed  ; in  our  opinion  it  is  much  better  to  produce  at 
intervals  distinct  cinchonism.  Experience  has  shown  that  quinine  has 
much  more  influence  in  these  cases  if  given  along  with  drugs  which  act 
upon  the  emunctories ; in  some  cases  potassinm  bitartrate  does  good, 
whilst  a bitter  purgative,  such  as  aloes,  given  daily  for  a length  of  time  in 
such  dose  as  will  produce  soft  stools  is  often  of  the  utmost  service  wliere 
there  are  pronounced  hepatic  congestion  and  enlargement ; mercurials. 
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nitroliydrochloric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  and  other  appropriate 
remedies  (see  Chronic  Hepatitis)  may  be  necessary  before  success  can 
be  expected.  Tlie  arsenical  prepamtions  are  especially  valuable.  In 
obstinate  cases  they  should  be  given  in  such  doses  as  to  cause  the  slight- 
est puffiness  of  the  face  or  albuminosity  of  the  urine,  then  for  a time  with- 
drawn, and  again  given  pro  re  nata.  Iron  with  a simple  bitter  may  be 
administeiH'd  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Removal  from  the  mal- 
arial district  is  often  essential.  It  is  a popular  belief,  whose  correctness 
we  have  confirmed  by  observation,  that  going  into  a high  mountainous 
country  will  bring  out  a malaria  which  has  remained  latent, — an  indica- 
tion that  local  deposits  of  the  organism  are  formed  in  the  body.  Short 
but  vigorous  courses  of  (piinine  and  of  arsenic  should  therefore  lie  given 
trom  time  to  time  to  persons  who  have  suffered  from  malarial  cachexia, 
even  if  the  symptoms  are  not  active.  In  bad  cases  of  malarial  aiuemia  it 
may  be  essential  to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  even  sometimes  to  enforce 
a modified  rest-cure.  When  there  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  iodine 
ointment  may  be  used  externally  over  the  organ,  whilst  solid  extract  of 
ergot  is  given  in  full  dose,  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  a day,  in  capsules. 

DYSENTERY. 

Definition. — A specific  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  large  intestine,  associated  with  frequent,  slimy,  hemorrhagic  stools 
and  tenesmus. 

The  term  dysentery  was  originally  applied  to  painful  stools  in  contrast 
with  diarrhoea, — frequent  stools.  The  seat  of  the  former  wjis  considered 
to  be  in  the  large  intestine,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  small  intestine.  In 
recent  times  research  ffiis  been  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  dysentery,  and  has  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  a 
variety  of  exciting  causes. 

Etiology. — It  has  long  been  known  that  dysentery  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  form  either  of  epidemics  or  of  endemics,  and  as  sporadic  cases. 
Epidemics  occur  particularly  among  collections  of  individuals  living  in 
close  quarters,  as  in  camps,  barracks,  or  institutions.  The  disease  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  when  the  surroundings  are  insanitary,  partic-  i 
ularly  wliere  there  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  insufficient  or  improper  i 
food,  contaminated  drinking-water,  and  depressing  or  exhausting  mental, 
moral,  or  physical  influeiu'cs.  Of  persons  exj^osed  to  such  influences, 
those  enfeebled  by  disease  or  excesses  are  chiefly  liable.  Dysentery  is  i 
more  likely  to  prevail  during  hot  damp  weather,  as  in  the  summer  or  i 
the  kill.  Tlie  conditions  of  its  origin  have  been  found  to  be  especially 
jirevalent  in  malarial  regions,  and  the  exciting  cause  or  causes  are  l 
likely  to  be  found  in  drinking-water,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  9 
enhanced  by  contamination  with  the  dejections  of  persons  already  af-  ^ 
fected.  The  disease  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  variety  le 
Ibiind  in  tropical  I'Cgions  has  received  the  term  tropical  diiscntery.  It  is 
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probable  that  most  of  the  cases  of  dysentery  seen  in  the  tropics,  whetlier 
endemic  or  sporadic,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  an  intestinal 
parasite,  the  amoeba  dysenterioe.  The  occurrence  of  amoebte  in  dysenteric 
stools  was  first  announced  by  Losch,  and  Koch  found  them  in  the  tissues 
at  the  base  of  the  intestinal  ulcers  and  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  in 
the  vicinity  of  hepatic  abscesses  occurring  in  dysentery.  Osier  first  in 
America  described  their  presence  in  dysenteric  abscesses,  and  numerous 
observers  have  since  confirmed  this  observation.  Amoibie,  liowever,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  colon  in  a variety  of  diseases,  and  even  in  health,  and 
may  not  in-esent  any  morphological  characteristics  by  which  they  are  to 
be  cbstinguished  from  amoebae  found  in  dysenteiy.  The  latter  amcebie, 
as  shown  by  Kart  nils,  are  distinguished  by  being  pathogenic  in  cats. 

Epidemics,  endemics,  and  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery  arising  in  the 
temperate  zones  are  usually  attributed  to  bacteria,  and  it  is  also  i^roba- 
ble  that  the  progress  of  tropical  dysentery  is  favored  or  influenced  by 
their  presence.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  existence  of  specific 
bacteria  in  the  production  of  dysentery,  although  several  observers  ha\'e 
described  the  occurrence  of  unusually  minute  bacilli  differing  from  those 
found  in  other  intestinal  affections. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  found  in  dysentery  do 
not  differ  from  those  present  in  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
due  to  otlier  causes  than  those  specifically  concerned  in  the  production 
of  this  disease.  A catarrhal,  follicular,  diphtheritic,  or  gaugrenous  in- 
flammation of  the  large  intestine  may  occur  in  a variety  of  diseases,  as 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox,  in  which  affections 
the  intestinal  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a complication  of  the 
disease"  in  which  it  occurs.  A diphtheritic  colitis  may  result  even  from 
mercurial  poisoning  or  be  due  to  uriemia. 

The  lesions  are  usually  confined  to  the  large  intestine,  increasing  in 
severity  from  above  downward.  The  most  extreme  alterations  are  more 
frequently  found  in  the  lower  portion,  especially  in  tlie  rectum,  and  in 
\ exceptional  instances  the  morbid  changes  may  extend  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  same  case  milder  and  more  severe 
lesions  may  coexist.  In  catarrhal  inflammation  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon  and  rectum  is  swollen  and  injected,  whilst  punctate  hemor- 
ij  rhages  are  frequent.  The  surface  is  besmeared  with  a viscid  slime,  in 
l!  which  epithelium,  blood,  or  pus  may  be  present.  The  submucous  tis- 
|i  sue  is  swollen,  and  often  forms  irregular  thickenings,  partly  from  oedema 
ii  and  partly  from  cellular  infiltration.  The  solitary  follicles  are  often  en- 
i;  larged  through  cellular  hyperplasia,  and  are  surrounded  by  a border  of 
! injected  vessels.  If  a predominant  enlargement  of  these  follicles  exists 
■ they  may  serve  as  the  source  of  abscesses,  which  discharge  info  the  in- 
! testine  and  cause  ulcers.  These  increase  in  size  and  coalesce,  and  the 
I mucous  membrane  becomes  extensively  undermined.  To  this  condition 
1 the  term  follicular  mflammation  is  applied. 
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A diphtlientic  inflammation  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  bran-like 
spots  or  patches,  the  former  often  seated  over  hyperplastic  follicles,  the 
latter  frecpiently  first  seen  in  the  flexures  of  the  large  intestine  and  over 
the  transverse  and  longitudinal  bands  which  form  the  dividing  lines 
between  the  pouches  of  the  colon.  The  latter  localization  is  explained 
l)y  Virchow  as  the  result  of  the  mechanical  action  of  fmcal  masses  upon 
the  affected  portions  of  the  intestine.  These  patches  represent  super- 
ficial necroses  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tending  to  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  eventually  covering  the  entire  \vall  of  the  intestine.  They 
become  discolored  by  intestinal  contents,  especially  by  bile  and  blood- 
pigment,  ami  tissume  a dark  green  or  greenish-brown  color.  These 
necrotic  patches  become  ganyrenouSj  and  are  then  detached  cis  small  or 
large  sloughs,  sometimes  causing  i)rofuse  hemorrhage  and  more  or  less 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  submucous  tissue 
becomes  swollen,  the  muscular  coat  oedematous,  and  the  inflammatory 
process  may  extend  to  the  serous  coat,  the  i)eritoneal  surface  of  which 
is  injected,  hemorrhagic,  and  covered  with  fibrin.  The  mesocolon  may 
also  become  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  exudation,  forming  a brawny 
mass  in  which  abscesses  may  arise,  discharging  into  the  intestine  or 
breaking  through  the  peritoneum  and  producing  peritonitis.  The  mes- 
enteric glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  are 
hyperplastic  and  injected,  and  may  become  necrotic  and  softened. 

Councilman  and  Lafleur  have  recently  described  in  detail  the  alter- 
ations which  occur  in  amoehic  dysentery.  These  essentially  I’eiu'eseut  an 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  due  to  the  presence  of  anuebm  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  An  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  occurs,  resulting  in  necrosis  and  softening  of  the  overlying 
mucous  membrane  and  the  production  of  ulcers  with  overhanging  edges 
and  tending  to  become  confluent.  Anuebaj  are  present  in  the  infiltrated 
patches  and  at  the  base  of  these  ulcers.  If  ]uirulent  inflammation  is 
present  it  is  regarded  jis  the  result  of  a com]ilicating  bacterial  invasion. 

The  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  intestine  may 
cease  at  an  early  stage  with  the  lu’oduction  of  little  or  no  destruction  of 
the  mucous  membrane  ; but  with  the  formation  of  ulcers,  whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  the  inflammatory  process  tends  to  become  ehronic.  More 
or  less  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists,  portions  of 
which  may  remain  as  bridges  or  as  projecting  masses  forming  pseudo- 
polypi.  A fibrous  thickening  of  the  remaining  intestinal  wall  may  result, 
with  the  production  of  induration  or  stricture,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
glands  may  be  obstructed  and  multiple  cysts  be  present  in  the  atrophied 
mucous  membrane. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a frequent  com]>lication  of  the  severer  varieties 
of  dysentery,  whether  of  amoebic  or  bactei’ial  origin,  although  relatively 
more  frequent  in  the  former.  Councilman  has  shown  that  the  amoebic 
abscesses  are  ])robably  due  to  the  direct  invasion  of  the  liver  by  the 
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parasite,  which  may  j)roduce  necrosis,  softening,  and  liquefaction  of  the 
tissues  without  associated  suppuration.  If  ims  is  also  present  in  such 
amoebic  necroses  of  the  liver,  it  is  attributed  to  the  associated  jiresence 
of  pyogenic  bacteria.  True  abscesses  of  the  liver  occur  in  other  varieties 
of  dysentery,  and  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  emboli  from  softened 
thrombi  in  the  intestinal  wall  or  from  the  continuous  extension  of  a 
mesenteric  thrombo-phlebitis  from  the  inllamed  intestine  into  the  liver. 
The  hepatic  abscesses  are  often  multiple,  although  tending  to  become 
confluent,  and  frequently  perforate  the  diaphragm,  when  tlie  luis  is  dis- 
charged through  the  lung.  The  further  history  of  such  abscesses  is 
described  in  the  section  on  suppurative  hepatitis. 

Among  the  other  occasional  complications  of  dysentery  are  abscesses 
in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  serous  cavi- 
ties and  joints,  and  endocarditis.  Noteworthy  possible  complications 
of  chronic  dysentery  are  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  siileeu,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  dropsy. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  dysentery  may  develop 
suddenly  or  be  preceded  by  an  interval  of  several  days  of  disturbed  di- 
gestion, associated  with  chilly  sensations,  slight  fever,  and  mild  diarrhoea. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  may  also  occur.  Tenesmus  and  the  peculiar  stools 
then  make  their  appearance.  The  former  gradually  increases  in  severity, 
and  may  be  associated  with  vesical  tenesmus,  and  the  pain  may  extend 
into  the  testes.  Frequent  attempts,  sometimes  three  or  four  an  hour,  are 
made  to  empty  the  bowel,  often  with  the  passage  of  but  a small  amount 
of  liquid  and  not  affording  much  relief.  Abdominal  pain  and  tender- 
ness, especially  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  in  the  course  of 
the  colon,  are  frequent,  usually  immediately  preceding  the  evacuation  of 
the  bowels. 

At  the  outset  the  stools  consist  of  liquid  faeces,  but  soon  they  take  the 
form  of  a slimy  fluid  in  which  bits  of  faecal  matter  resembling  chopped 
spinach  appear.  Such  stools  are  the  smaller  in  quantity  the  more  fre- 
quent their  evacuation.  The  dejections  then  become  mixed  with  blood, 
resulting  in  the  presence  of  a red,  gelatinous  substance  without  faecal 
odor,  in  which  specks  or  clots  of  blood  may  be  present.  The  gelatinous 
material  may  be  in  clumps,  like  boiled  sago,  and  the  abundantly  hemor- 
rhagic stools  may  be  watery,  resembling  beef-juice.  With  the  progress 
of  the  inflammation  opaque-yellow  streaks  and  clots  indicate  pus,  and 
the  greater  their  abundance  the  more  probable  is  the  existence  of  ulcei’S. 
Tlie  presence  of  the  latter  is  further  made  evident  by  the  appearance 
in  the  stools  of  shreds  of  tissue.  In  the  milder  cases  in  the  course  of 
a few  or  several  days  the  stools  become  more  foecal  and  less  frequent. 
The  tenesmus  diminishes  and  disappears.  Tlie  appetite  and  strength 
return.  In  the  severer  cases  the  stools  may  become  very  offensive,  the 
tongue  dry  and  cracked,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  temperature  moderately 
elevated,  perhaps  subnormal,  and  in  the  severest  cases  there  may  be 
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irregular  chills  aud  fever,  profuse  sweating,  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
and  endocarditis.  Paralysis  sometimes  results,  due  to  a peripheral  neu- 
ritis. In  such  cases  a long  period  of  convalescence  exists. 

The  symptoms  of  amoebic  dysentery  closely  resemble  those  of  other 
varieties  of  this  diseiise.  The  course,  however,  is  more  irregular,  with 
froHjuent  remissions  and  exacerbations.  Abdominal  pain  and  tenesmus 
are  less  fretpient  and  severe,  and  the  stools,  though  of  similar  gross  ap- 
p(?arances,  are  less  trequent  and  more  copious.  The  presence  of  amoebae 
is  their  especial  characteristic.  They  are  to  be  found,  especially  in  the 
blood-stained  mucus,  as  motive  masses  of  protophusm,  especiallj"  active  in 
alkaline  stools,  five  or  six  times  iis  large  as  red  blood-corimscles,  and  not 
infrecpiently  containing  the  latter  within  their  substance.  Periods  of  con- 
stipation may  alternate  with  those  of  diarrhoe;i.  Even  in  the  milder  cases 
the  course  is  protracted  over  several  weeks,  and  the  patient  becomes 
aiiiumic,  weak,  and  thin. 

Any  variety  of  dysentery  may  assume  the  chronic  form,  of  which  the 
principal  symi:>tom  is  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  composed  largely  of  lique- 
fied fieces  in  which  gelatinous  particles  may  be  present,  but  without  blood 
and  with  relatively  little  slimy  material.  Tenesmus  and  abdominal  pain 
are  infrequent.  Chronic  dysenteiy  may  extend  ovei“  a period  of  years, 
during  which  time  there  may  be  intervals  of  comparative  comfort  and 
well-being  alternating  with  exacerbations,  in  which  the  acute  symx)toms 
already  mentioned  may  return.  TJsually  a normal  appetite  and  undis- 
turbed gastric  digestion  enable  the  patient  to  resist  the  debilitating  efiects 
of  the  disease,  although  the  longer  it  persists  and  the  more  frequent  the 
exacerbations  the  greater  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Diagnosis. — Dysentery  is  to  be  diagnosticated  by  the  presence  of 
characteristic  stools,  tenesmus,  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. Bloody  stools  from  hemorrhoids  or  rectal  polypi  occur  without 
tenesmus,  and  a rectal  examination  will  frequently  permit  the  exclusion 
of  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  cancerous  ulcers  of  the  rectum,  a source  of 
rectal  pain,  if  not  of  tenesmus.  Anuebic  dysentery  is  to  be  recognized 
by  the  discovery  of  motive  amoebfe  in  the  stools.  Chronic  dysentery  is 
to  bo  recognized  by  the  i)ersistence  of  diarrhoea,  the  frequent  presence  in 
the  stools  of  sago-like  grains,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  }uis  or  blood. 
The  discovery  of  anuebie  in  the  stools  of  chronic  diarrhoea  is  evidence  of 
the  limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  large  intestine,  tis  well  as  of  its 
nature. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  dysentery  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  its  development.  The  milder  c;ises  terminate  flivor- 
ably  in  a fortnight.  The  severer  cases  extend  over  a period  of  several 
months,  while  chronic  dysentery  may  be  continued  over  a period  of  j^ears. 
Epidemics  in  armies  may  show  a mortality  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  upward, 
while  the  average  fatality  in  endemics  may  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.  In 
recent  years  the  mortality  among  English  soldiers  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
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suffering  largely  from  amoebic  dysentery,  bas  ranged  from  one  per  cent, 
to  five  per  cent.  The  prognosis  is  more  serious  in  persons  enfeebled  by 
age,  disease,  or  intemperance.  Unfavorable  signs  are  cojjious,  bloody, 
and  offensive,  putrid  stools,  abscess  of  the  liver,  peritonitis,  and  arthritis. 
The  ultimate  prognosis  of  chronic  dysentery  is  grave  from  the  liability  to 
recurrences,  the  tendency  to  eventual  emaciation  and  debility,  and  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  amyloid  degeneration  or  intestinal  o])struction. 

Treatment. — For  the  purposes  of  therapeutic  discussion  dysentery 
may  be  divided  into  the  mild  epidemic  or  sporadic  form,  the  disease  com- 
moidy  seen  in  tlie  Northern  United  States  and  sijnilar  temperate  zones, 
trox)ical  dysentery,  and  the  typhoid  dysentery  of  camps  and  other  crowded 
places.  The  subject  may  be  further  divided  into  the  hygienic  treatment, 
the  general  medical  treatment,  and  the  local  treatment.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that,  whilst  general  medical  treatment  varies,  the  hygienic 
and  the  local  treatment  are  the  same  for  all  forms  of  the  disease. 

Every  case,  even  apparently  the  simplest,  of  dysentery  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a serious  disease,  and  the  iDatient  j)ut  at  once  to  bed  upon 
rigid  diet.  Strict  disinfection  of  the  faecal  passages  should  also  be  en- 
forced as  in  typhoid  fever. 

In  mild  crises  warm  milk,  rice,  milk  toast,  and  barley  gruel  may  be 
allowed.  In  severe  cases  animal  broths,  including  chicken  jelly,  should 
make  up  the  whole  dietary,  or  perhaps  be  supplemented  by  the  care- 
ful use  of  raw  eggs  or  of  milk.  Whenever  milk  is  used  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  curds  in  the  gastro-intes- 
tiual  tract.  An  ounce  of  lime  water  should  be  added  to  every  eight 
ounces  of  milk,  or  the  milk  should  be  partially  x>i’edigested.  It  should 
be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  short  intervals  (two  to  three  hours), 
and  drunk  slowly.  No  spice  or  condiments  should  be  allowed,  and  even 
salt  must  be  used  with  great  moderation.  As  convalescence  progresses 
and  the  diet  is  increased,  white  meat  of  chicken,  sweetbreads,  lamb,  and 
other  tender,  easily  digested  meats  are  to  be  j»referred  to  starchy,  sac- 
charine, or  vegetable  foods.  Pulled  bread*  or  thoroughly  toasted  stale 
bread  should  be  the  first  starchy  food  allowed. 

In  the  mildest  cases  of  ordinary  dysentery  a single  large  dose  of  castor 
oil  with  a little  opium  may  be  administered  with  immediate  relief.  In 
the  more  severe  cases  the  choice  is  between  the  mercurial  and  the  saline 
treatment.  We  prefer  to  give  one-quarter  grain  of  calomel  with  one 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  pro  re  mta,  reducing 
the  ipecacuanha  if  nausea  be  produced,  until  large,  bilious  pjissages  are 
obtained.  In  accordance  with  the  saline  method,  one  drachm  of  Epsom 
or  Glauber’s  salt  may  be  administered  every  three  hours  until  free  juir- 


* “Pulled  bread,”  a very  useful  article  of  diet,  is  made  by  cutting  an  ordinary 
loaf  in  hdlf,  pulling  out  of  the  soft  part  with  the  fingers  long  pieces,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  rebaking  them  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a very  hot  oven. 
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gation  results.  Usually  relief  follows  the  actiou  of  these  remedies,  aided 
by  local  treatment.  If  it  do  not,  salol  (hve  grains)  and  bismuth  (fifteen 
grains)  may  be  administered  every  tlii-ee  hours,  the  saline  or  other  laxa- 
tives being  repeated  from  time  to  time  if  the  passages  tend  to  retui'u  to 
their  original  character.  In  a very  obstinate  case  the  ipecacuanha  treat- 
ment should  be  tried. 

Tropical  dysentery  is  best  treated  with  ipecacuanha  given  in  large 
dose.  Vomiting  is  almost  always  produced,  but,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, is  to  be  avoided  ;is  much  as  possible,  although  many  tropical 
practitioners  prefer  to  begin  treatment  with  a imwder  of  thu-ty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha.  Our  method  is  to  give  one-sixth  grain  of  extract  of  opium, 
followed  in  fifteen  minutes  with  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  ii)ecacuaiiha  in 
capsulated  pill,  this  being  repeated  e^x*ry  two  or  three  hours,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  until  alisolute  intolerance  by  the  stomach 
of  the  drug  is  produced,  or  large,  usually  blackish,  discharges  from  the 
bowels  take  place.  These  are  almost  invariably  followed  by  relief. 

In  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  dysentery,  asti’ingents,  full  doses  of 
opium,  and  all  other  remedies  of  a constipating  character  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely avoided.  In  camp  or  adynamic  dysentery  the  ipecacuanha  treat- 
ment is  probably,  on  the  wliole,  the  most  successful,  but  in  many  cases 
the  adynamia  is  so  extreme  that  support  and  stimulants  are  essential. 
No  more  alcohol,  however,  should  be  given  than  is  necessary  Strych- 
nine is  especially  valuable.  In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  the  disease,  if 
the  temperature  rises  above  103°  F.,  cold  applications  are  of  service,  and 
even  cold  baths  should  be  used. 

In  all  forms  of  acute  dysentery  the  local  treatment  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant. In  robust,  severely  attacked  individuals  leeching  around  the 
anus  may  sometimes  be  practised.  Counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen 
is  of  service,  but  should  be  of  such  mild  type  (spice  phisters,  mustard 
poultices,  1 to  8)  that  it  can  be  steadily  maintained  hour  after  hour. 
In  the  height  of  the  disease  great  relief,  and  even  permanent  good,  are 
often  elfected  by  ice  suppositories  (small  pieces  of  ice  sha])ed  like  an 
ordinary  sn])]>ository),  inserted  for  a length  of  time,  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  they  melt.  These  may  be  supplemented  by  large  injections 
of  ice-cold  water  given  at  short  intervals,  or  of  hot  sjilt  solution.  The 
tenesmus  may  be  largely  controlled  by  opium  and  belladonna  sujiposi- 
tories,  but,  as  these  by  drying  up  secretion  may  be  harmful,  they  should 
be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  after  the  local  use  of 
cold,  continuing  relief  can  be  obtained  by  su])])ositories  of  iodoform,  thi'i'e 
grains  each.  Disinfection  of  the  large  intestine  by  means  of  large  injec- 
tions containing  bismuth,  salol,  or  silver  nitrate,  theoretically  should  afford 
brilliant  results.  Bismuth  we  have  tried  with  good  results  ; but  with 
salol  and  the  silver  salts  we  have  had  no  experience  in  the  acute  divsorder. 
In  all  cases  the  parts  about  the  anus  should  be  well  Avashed  and  greased 
(vaseline  or  cold  cream)  after  each  passage,  to  ]U'event  excoriation. 
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111  the  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  a heavy  woollen  abdominal  band- 
age should  be  worn  day  and  night.  The  diet  should  be  rigidly  restricted 
to  milk,  strong  animal  broths,  tender  meats  (except  pork,  veal,  tame 
turkey,  ducks,  and  geese),  pulled  bread,  and  toast.  Substances  contain- 
ing tannic  acid,  lead  preparations,  camphor,  and  other  astringent  reme- 
dies should  be  absolutely  a^midetl,  unless  the  discharges  become  so 
frequent  and  severe  that  they  must  be  checked  to  save  the  general 
strength.  Even  under  these  circumstances  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  astringents  increase  the  local  disease.  Of  these  astringents  lead  is 
probably  the  least  hai-mful.  Salol  and  bismuth  preparations  are  often  of 
service  if  given  in  very  large  doses  one  and  a half  hours  after  eating, — 
i.e.,  at  a time  when  the  food  is  llowing  towards  the  large  intestine,  which 
they  must  reach  to  be  of  service.  Silver  niti-ate  given  by  the  mouth  is 
probably  of  little  value,  because  of  its  certain  early  decomposition.  The 
chief  reliance  for  cure  must  be  upon  the  local  treatment  by  means  of  large 
enemata,  which  should  fill  the  whole  colon.  The  milder  local  remedies, 
such  as  bismuth  and  resorcin,  may  in  this  way  be  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane.  Most  brilliant  results  have  in  our  hands 
been  obtained  by  large  injections  of  silver  nitrate  (from  thirty  to  sixt}' 
grains)  in  two  quarts  of  water.  We  have  never  seen  any  constitutional 
or  severe  local  symptoms  produced  by  these  large  doses.  The  injection 
usually  is  expelled  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  giving  it,  however, 
the  practitioner  should  always  have  at  hand  a satimated  solution  of  ordi- 
nary salt,  and  if  the  bowel  fail  in  a few  minutes  to  discharge  its  contents 
he  should  decompose  the  excess  of  silver  by  using  its  chemical  antidote. 
In  giving  the  injection  the  patient  should  lie  upon  the  back,  with  the  legs 
drawn  up  and  the  hips  so  placed  upon  a hard  iiillow  as  to  elevate  the 
pelvis.  The  rectal  tube  should  then  be  inserted  five  to  six  inches,  and  by 
means  of  the  fountain  syringe  the  fluid  allowed  to  flow  in  without  force. 

In  some  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  entire  change  of  life  is  essential ; 
and  when  there  have  been  wide-spread  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  through  the  disease-processes  of  years,  cure  is  hopeless. 

CHOLERA.  CHOLERA  ASIATICA. 

Definition.  — A contagious  disease,  produced  by  the  comma  bacillus 
of  Koch,  and  characterized  by  violent  serous  purging,  rapidly  followed 
by  collapse. 

Etiology. — Asiatic  ch.olera  is  endemic  in  India,  whence  reports  of  its 
existence  appeared  in  European  literature  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, whilst  a good  description  of  it  was  given  by  Bontiusfin  1629.  It 
always  exists  in  India ; indeed,  apparently  it  is  the  chief  instrumentality 
in  keeping  down  the  sur]ilus  population,  having,  according  to  Annesley, 
between  1817  and  1840  destroyed  eighteen  millions  of  Hindoos.  Cholera 
first  started  on  its  great  world-travels  in  1817  and  1818.  reaching  China 
in  1821,  and  in  1823  the  borders  of  Europe,  where  it  ceased  for  the 
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time  to  progress.  lu  1830  it  iiix  acled  the  Crimea  by  the  route  of  the 
Ciuspiaii ; in  1831  it  reached  Hambiii-g,  in  1832  London  and  Calais,  and 
the  same  year,  through  Quebec  and  New  York,  it  invaded  the  American 
continent,  where  there  wei’e  local  recurrences  of  the  disease  as  late  as 
1835  and  1830.  In  1844  cholera  again  set  out  upon  its  march  by  the  route 
of  Persia  and  the  Caspian  iSea,  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and 
the  French  seaports  in  1848,  and  entering  the  United  States  the  same 
year  througli  New  Orleans,  spreading  uj)  the  valley  of  the  Mississipi>i  as  it 
had  in  1842  travelled  down  that  watercourse.  In  1851  partial  outbreaks 
occurred  in  Europe,  and  in  1854  the  disease  reappeared  in  New  York  and 
widely  travelled  through  the  United  States.  In  1865  a new  cholera  wave 
entered  Europe  through  Arabia,  rai)idly  spreading  to  the  seaports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  reaching  the  United  States  in  1806.  In  1873  a few 
cases  appeared  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1884,  and  again  in  1892  and 
1893,  European  epidemics  sent  scattered  cases  to  the  United  States, 
which,  however,  by  careful  sanitation  were  j)revented  from  becoming  the 
centres  of  serious  outbreaks. 

In  all  these  eijidemics  the  route  of  the  disease  was  along  great  lines 
of  travel.  Not  only  did  the  disease-wave  follow  watercourses,  but  rail- 
roads and  caravan  routes ; over  oceans  and  seas,  through  vallej’S,  over 
water-sheds,  across  deserts,  the  cholera  passed  along  with  its  human 
prey.  The  yearly  pilgrimage  of  Mohammedan  devotees  to  jMecca  still 
remains  a permanent  menace  to  the  civilized  world. 

In  1884  Koch  discovered  the  cause  of  cholera,  an  actively  motile, 
flagellate,  curved  bacillus,  the  comma  bacillus,-’  which  is  about  half 
the  length  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  is  considerably  thicker, 
and  which  under  certain  conditions  forms  long,  winding,  spiral  fibres, 
and  hence  is  a spirillum.  According  to  the  observations  of  Hueppe, 
frequently  two  small,  spherical  bodies  form  in  the  spiral  threads  and 
continue  to  increase  in  number  until  the  whole  thread  is  resolved  into 
minute  round  cells,  cohering  by  a jelly.  These  so-called  ‘^arthro- 
spores”  resist  desiccation  and  other  injurious  influences  much  better 
than  does  the  comma  bacillus,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  de- 
velop into  the  comma  bacillus.  They  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a per- 
manent form  of  the  cholera  organism,  and  it  is  probably  largely  through 
their  influence  that  the  diseavse  is  spread.  The  cholera  organism  de- 
velops rapidly  in  sterilized  water,  in  milk,  and  in  various  organic  solu- 
tions, provided  these  be  not  acid.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by  various 
bacteria,  by  acids,  by  germicides,  and  by  a temperature  of  130°  F.  It 
exists  in  immense  quantities  in  the  alvine  discharges  of  cholera  patients, 
and  has  been  detected  in  drinking-water,  milk,  and  various  foods.  Dogs 
and  guinea-pigs  fed  upon  this  bacillus  do  not  sutler  unless  they  are  so 
fed  and  medicated  as  to  overcome  the  excessive  natural  acidity  of  the 
gavstro-intestinal  juices,  when  the  cholera  bacillus  is  capable  of  causing 
in  them  death  preceded  by  cholera-like  symptoms  and  lesions.  The 
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comma  bacilli  are  never  found  in  the  blood  or  general  tissues,  although 
they  enter  the  epithelial  cells  and  basement  membranes  of  the  intes- 
tine. As  the  comma  bacillus  exists  in  the  human  body  only  in  the 
primte  vise,  escapes  from  the  human  body  only  with  the  alvine  dis- 
charges, and  is  incapable  of  producing  cholera  when  injected  hypo- 
dermically, infection  must  take  place  through  the  mouth.  For  such 
infection  it  is  necessary  for  drinking-water,  food,  or  f)ther  medium  of 
transmission  to  become  contaminated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
alvine  discharges. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  spores  to  the  genesis  of  the  disease  is  uncer- 
tain. Pettenkofer  believes  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  cholera  poison  to 
undergo  further  development  in  an  appropriate  soil  before  it  can  acquire 
fresh  pathogenic  potency,  basing  his  belief  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease 
is  very  rare  on  shipboard,  and  that  certain  places,  such  as  Munich,  situ- 
ated on  rocky  soil,  enjoy  immunity.  A porous  soil  with  high  ground- 
water  and  much  organic  matter  certainly  does  seem  to  favoi-  the  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  Whether  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  spores  form  and  multiply  in  the  soil  is  not  known. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  vary  somewhat  as  death  occurs 
early  or  late  in  the  disease.  In  the  former  Ciise  rigor  mortis  is  uuusuallj^ 
pronounced  and  prolonged.  Granular  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver, 
and  kidneys  is  present.  The  pleurae,  pericardinm,  and  peritoneum  are 
besmeared  with  a viscid  fluid,  and  sometimes  show  hemorrhagic  patches. 
The  spleen  is  but  little  altered.  The  princii^al  changes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  intestine  and  in  the  liver.  The  former  contains  more  or  less 
rice-water  material,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  injected  and  swollen,  and  of  a velvety  appearance  from 
enlargement  of  the  villi.  The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer’s  patches  are 
enlarged,  and  the  latter  may  present  a sieve-like  appearance  from  macer- 
ation and  exfoliation  of  the  superflcial  epithelium.  The  mesenteric 
glands  also  may  be  swollen,  injected,  and  soft.  The  kidneys  are  pale, 
and  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  is  necrotic  and  disinte- 
grated, The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  often  injected ; its 
cavity  contains  more  or  less  bloody  material.  If  death  occurs  at  a later 
stage  of  the  disease,  rigor  mortis  is  less  extreme.  Hypostatic  oedema 
and  injection  of  the  lungs  are  frequent.  The  appearances  of  the  intes- 
tine are  like  those  above  described,  but  less  extreme.  There  is  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  kidney. 

Symptomatologa'. — The  incubation  period  of  cholera  appears  to  vary 
fi’om  a few  hours  to  as  many  days.  The  first  symptom  is  a diarrhoea, 
which  is  usually  not  accompanied  by  pain,  but  with  much  borborygmus 
and  a constantly  increasing  serosity  of  the  stools.  With  this  there  are 
usually  general  malaise  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  no  febrile  reaction.  In 
some  cases  there  is  e^iigavStric  and  even  severe  abdominal  pain.  After 
from  a few  hours  to  six  days  the  second  period  of  the  disease  may  be 
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considered  to  be  entered  upon.  In  this  the  dejections  are  extremely 
frecpient  and  profuse,  free  from  ftecal  odor,  and  almost  colorless,  having 
tloating  through  them  epithelial  debris,  the  wliole  resembling  rice-water. 
During  this  period  there  are  also  increasing  vomiting  of  rice-water  liquid, 
excessive  thirst,  violent  abdominal  pain  and  cramp,  and  finally  agonizing 
cramps  in  the  extremities.  The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  the  bodily 
temperature  lowered,  the  surface  cold.  This  period  may  last  from  one 
to  two  days. 

In  favorable  cases  the  stools  become  less  frequent  and  smaller,  the 
cramps  disappear,  and  graduallj^  the  jiatient  recovers.  In  unfavorable 
cases  the  subject  passes  into  the  so-called  algid  period ; the  ptissages 
may  be  less  abundant  and  less  frequent,  or  may  even  cease,  but  extreme 
headache,  suppressed  or  whispering  voice,  intense  anxiety,  vomiting, 
cramps  in  the  extremities,  great  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  a progressive  failure  of  oxygenation 
of  tlie  blood  so  that  the  skin  becomes  more  and  more  cyanosed  until  the 
nails  are  black,  a disappearing  pulse,  and  sup])ression  of  the  renal  secre- 
tion,— these  make  up  a series  of  symptoms  which  end  in  complete  col- 
hqise,  sometimes  associated  with  coma,  more  frequently  with  a peculiar 
condition  of  consciousness  in  which  there  is  entire  indifference  iis  to 
the  result.  Although  the  surface  of  the  body  and  of  the  extremities  is 
uniformly  cold,  the  rectal  temperature  varies  ; it  may  be  normal,  slightly 
elevated,  or  depressed.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  death  occurs  during 
the  period  of  algidity. 

When  amelioration  takes  xilace,  the  cyanosis  disappears,  the  skin  be- 
comes warm,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the  x)ulse  regains  its  force, 
the  respiration  becomes  regular,  and  the  crami^s  diminish,  and  so  by  a 
steady  progress  convalescence  is  reached  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Not 
rarely  this  period  of  reaction  is  less  favorable ; the  anuria  may  persist, 
or  more  frequently  typhoid  symiitoms  may  develop.  In  rather  rare  ciuses 
distinct  fever,  epistaxis,  and  even  bilious  diarrhcea  appear.  In  another 
set  of  cases  the  symxitoms  of  the  period  of  reaction  resemble  those  of 
meningo-encephalitis,  with  fever,  excessive  agitation,  violent  head;iche, 
irregular,  convulsive  movements,  bounding  pulse,  and  usually  after  one 
or  two  days  death  in  coma.  Recovery,  however,  is  possible,  even  when 
the  symptoms  have  seemed  hopeless. 

Various  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  urticaria,  erythema,  or  roseola,  de- 
velop during  the  period  of  reaction  in  about  four  j^er  cent,  of  the  cases. 
More  serious  are  the  imeumonias  and  other  pulmonic  comjilicxations,  which 
are  not  rare.  Convalescence  is  usually  protracted,  and  almost  always 
accompanied  by  dyspepsia  and  often  by  rebellious  diarrhcea.  Neuritis, 
tetany,  especially  after  childbirth,  furunculosis,  and  glycosuria,  are  among 
the  sequelm  which  occasionally  occur. 

The  mildest  forms  of  cholera  are  those  which  are  known  as  cholerine, 
in  which  the  only  symptom  is  a slight  diarrhoeji  5 the  most  severe  forms. 
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those  in  which  there  is  an  abrupt  development  of  great  bodily  weakness 
with  vertigo,  followed  in  a very  few  hours  by  fatal  collapse,  which  may  be 
preceded  by  a violent  intestinal  flux,  or  in  certain  cases  (cholera  sicca)  by 
a paralysis  of  the  intestines  which  causes  retention  of  the  secretions,  so 
that,  although  nothing  has  come  from  the  body  during  life,  after  death 
the  bowels  are  found  full  of  rice-water  liquid.  Between  the  two  extremes 
every  grade  exists. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  every  case  of  serous 
diarrhoea  should  be  considered  as  one  of  cholera,  and  so  treated  vith  the 
utmost  care.  So  far  as  the  symptoms  ai‘e  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
between  cholera,  cholera  nostras,  and  various  metallic  poisonings,  notably 
the  antimonial  and  the  arsenical.  The  finding  of  the  comma  bacillus  is 
the  only  complete  demonstration  that  a case  is  or  has  been  one  of  Asiatic 
cholera ; for  even  the  lesions  found  after  death  from  one  of  the  diseases 
which  simulate  cholera  may  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of  that 
disease. 

Prognosis. — In  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  the  mortality 
usually  ranges  from  forty  to  sixty  or  even  seventy  per  cent. , but  as  the 
epidemic  xirogresses,  either  because  the  pathogenic  agent  loses  its  viru- 
lence or  because  it  is  the  most  susceptible  who  are  first  attacked,  the 
fatality  steadily  diminishes.  In  individual  cases  the  prognosis  must 
always  be  guarded,  since  the  mildest  diarrhoea  may  suddenly  develop 
an  irresistible  force,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  rare  for  xiatieuts 
to  react  from  the  most  desperate  conditions.  During  the  period  of  reac- 
tion any  irregularity  of  symxitoms  or  any  appearance  of  cerebral  or  xml- 
monary  comxilications  is  of  the  gravest  import.  The  very  young,  the 
very  old,  the  alcoholic,  the  insane,  and  x^ersons  weakened  by  x^revious 
chronic  disease,  all  die  from  cholera  in  extraordinary  xu’oportion. 

Prophylaxis. — From  the  nature  and  life-history  of  the  cause  of 
cholera,  it  is  evident  that  absolute  shutting  out  of  the  germ  by  quarantine 
will  suffice  to  prevent  the  sxiread  of  the  disease.  What  is  theoretically 
easy,  however,  is  in  many  cases  x^ractically  imxiossible ; but  whenever 
an  isolated  case  does  enter  an  unaffected  district,  the  utmost  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  all  the  hecal  discharges  are  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  that  all  body-  or  bed-linen  and  every  garment  with 
which  they  may  have  come  in  contact  are  either  destroyed  or  disin- 
fected beyond  question.  Absolute  cleanliness  will  aid  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  cholera,  but  will  not  atone  for  carelessness  in  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  germ.  In  no  other  disease  is  x^^rsonal  prophylaxis  so 
effective  as  in  cholera.  For  personal  infection  it  is  necessary  that  the 
germ  be  taken  into  the  mouth  and  into  the  stomach,  so  that  theoreti- 
cally it  is  possible  to  live  in  daily  contact  with  cholera  xiatients  without 
evil  result. 

The  precautions  must  be  absolute  in  their  rigor  : weakness  in  a single 
link  or  particular  may  do  away  with  the  value  of  the  wliole  procedure. 
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Tlie  hands  inust  he  fh^queiitly  and  tlioi-oughlj^  washed  and  disinfected, 
especially  after  handling  the  sick  or  the  bed- clothing  from  them.  The 
food  must  be  taken  directly  after  it  has  been  disinfected  by  lire  ; the  diet, 
therefoi-e,  must  be  restricted  to  meats,  hot  bread,  cakes,  or  tojist,  and  such 
other  articles  as  shall  come  from  the  th-e  directly  to  the  table,  and  be 
eaten  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  })alate.  It  is,  of  course,  essentir.l 
to  avoid  all  indigestible  food  and  everything  tending  to  produce  g;istro- 
intestinal  catarrh,  as  this  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  would  greatly 
favor  the  development  of  a stray  germ  which  might  break  through  the 
cordon  of  defence.  Ko  water  should  be  taken  except  that  which  has 
l)een  Avell  boiled  and  is  still  hot,  or  that  which  has  been  immediately 
taken  out  of  bottles  into  which  it  was  put  before  the  ei)idemic.  It  is 
also  essential  that  the  dishes  for  food  and  drink  immediately  before  using 
lu‘  heat(Hl  to  such  a temperature  :is  to  destroy  any  jidhering  germs. 
Somt^  years  ago  a violent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Insane  Department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  was  arrested  within  twelve  hours,  without 
the  precautions  just  spoken  of,  by  the  free  administration  of  sulphuric 
acid  lemonade.  The  only  new  case  was  that  of  a man  who  refused  the 
prophylactic.  In  the  surgical  wards  of  the  same  institution  the  acid  wiis 
used  from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  and  in  these  wards,  although  in 
no  way  isolated  from  the  other  departments,  there  was  aI)solute  freedom 
from  the  disejise.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  in  dogs  and 
guinea-pigs  susceptibility  to  the  cholera  germ  can  be  produced  by  render- 
ing their  highly  acid  stomachs  alkaline,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  possible  to  render  the  human  i)i-inne  vife  an  unfavorable  habitat 
for  the  cholera  bacillus  by  making  them  abnormally  acid. 

Treatment. — During  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  essential  that  every 
case  of  diarrhoea  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  cases  of  the  dise^ise  may  be  thus  an-ested  before  the  cholera  l)acillus 
has  full  possession  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  patient  should  be  put  to 
bed,  and  the  diet  confined  to  strong  broths  and  meat-essences,  Avhilst  such 
doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  or  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  diar- 
rhoea mixture  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  given.  In  some  cases  it 
would  probably  be  of  gi'eat  service  to  wash  out  the  lai'ge  intestine  thor- 
oughly with  distinctly  acidulated  water.  Hayem  recommends  lactic  acid, 
five  drachms  in  twenty-fonr  hours,  in  cholera,  or,  as  a i)rophylactic,  a 
drachm  and  a half  daily  well  diluted.  The  dilute  or  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid  has  the  advantage  of  astringency  : two  drachms  of  it  may  be  given  in^ 
the  twenty-four  hours  without  any  unpleasant  elfecta.  Naphtol,  strontium 
salicylate,  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  other  intestinal  antiseptics  should  be 
freely  used.  Opium  suppositories  should  be  given  pro  re  nata,  especially 
when  there  is  vomiting.  Rismnth  salicylate  is  particularly  commended 
l\y  some  French  authors,  and  may  be  elTicacious. 

The  same  treatment  should  be  kept  up  during  the  second  period  of 
cholera. 
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During  the  algid  stage  of  cholera  the  patient  should  be  required  to 
drink  very  freely  of  hot  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  according  as  the  water  is  made  thereby 
more  or  less  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  External  heat  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  extremities,  or,  if  the  temperature  be  below  the  norm, 
the  whole  body  should  be  immersed  in  a bath  of  105°  F.  As  long  ago 
as  1832  Lizars  practised  tilling  the  large  intestine  with  hot  water  during 
this  stage,  and  the  practice  has  recently  been  imitated  with  alleged  ex- 
cellent results.  Instead  of  the  saline  solution  sometimes  employed  it 
might  be  better  to  use  an  acid  solution  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
cholera  bacillus,  and  a solution  of  tannic  acid  has  been  especially  com- 
mended. In  1832  Th.  Latta  strongly  urged  the  use  of  intravenous  injec- 
tions in  the  later  stages  of  cholera,  and  their  value  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished. They  are  apparently  harmless,  since  Hayein  has  found  that 
he  could  double  the  daily  amount  of  blood  in  the  dog  by  their  means 
without  producing  any  distress  except  a temporary  irritation  of  the 
kidneys.  Hayem’s  formula  consists  of  one  thousand  jiarts  of  distilled 
water  with  five  parts  of  sodium  chloride  and  ten  parts  of  sodium  sul- 
phate. We  should  prefer  the  saline  solution  without  the  sodium  sul- 
phate. The  injection  may  be  slowly  made  into  the  saphenous  vein  by 
means  of  a fountain  syringe,  the  greatest  care  being  exercised  to  see 
that  the  injected  liquid  and  the  apparatus  used  have  been  absolutely 
sterilized  by  heat.  There  is  commonly  an  immediate  i-eaction,  with  re- 
lief of  the  urinary  suppression,  but  in  most  ctises  the  symptoms  return 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  and,  although  two  or  even  three  injections 
may  have  been  practised,  the  ultimate  result  is  affected  in  only  a few 
cases.  Instead  of  throwing  the  solution  into  the  vein,  it  may  be  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  buttock.  A large  quantity  can  be  thus 
taken  and  rapidly  absorbed.  Moreover,  the  process  can  be  repeated 
until  the  result  is  secured  or  the  method  proved  inefficacious. 

During  the  stage  of  reaction  symptoms  should  be  met  as  they  arise. 
The  diet  should  be  the  simplest  and  most  non -irritating  possible,  and  the 
recurrence  of  diarrhoea  should  be  strenuously  guarded  against. 

CHOLERA  NOSTRAS.  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

This  disease  may  be  with  propriety  noted  in  this  place  because  the 
( symptoms  may  exactly  counterfeit  those  of  cholera,  and  because  it  has 
' been  maintained  by  Guerin  and  others  that  it  is  really  the  sporadic  form 
1 of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  symptoms  often  develop  with  great  suddenness, 
and  consist  of  violent  vomiting  and  serous  diarrhoea,  usually  without 
pain,  although  there  may  be  great  abdominal  distress.  The  stools,  at  first 
» faecal,  become  more  and  more  watery,  until  they  may  be  nndistinguishable 
•'  from  the  rice-water  stools  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  the  severe  cases  there 
is  great  weakness,  with  whispering  voice,  rapid,  small  pulse,  and  cold, 

' livid  extremities,  ending,  it  may  be,  in  a fatal  collapse, 
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(’bolera  morbus  occurs  exclusively  iii  adults,  or,  to  speak  correctly, 
this  acute  serous  diarrhoea  occurring  in  adults  is  known  as  cholera  mor- 
bus, iu  children  as  cholera  infantum.  It  was  affirmed  in  1884  by  Finkler 
and  Prior  that  the  disease  is  dejieudent  ui^on  a comma  bacillus  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Asiatic  cholera.  It  was,  however,  proved  by 
Koch  that  the  two  organisms  are  distinct,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
bacillus  of  Finkler  and  Prior  is  the  sole  cause  of  cholera  nostras.  In 
three  cases  Gilbert  and  Girode  have  found  the  bacterium  coli  commune 
abundant  in  tlie  stools. 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  cholera  morbus  is  a serous  diarrhoea 
which  may  be  i)i-ovoked  by  various  causes.  As  at  least  one  variet}', 
cholera  infantum,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a form  of  thenuic  fever,  so 
some  adult  cases  may  be  instances  of  neuro-paralytic  diarrhoea  produced 
by  excessive  heat.  Again,  cholera  morbus,  or  at  least  the  congeries  of 
symptoms  which  bears  that  name,  may  be  caused  by  various  metallic 
l)oisons.  Further,  we  have  seen  the  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus  induced 
by  violent  emotion. 

Cholera  nostras  as  it  occurs  among  adults  in  this  country  is  rarely 
fatal  except  iu  subjects  who  are  weakened  by  previous  disease  or  are  of 
feeble  constitution.  It  is  best  treated  by  the  hourly  administration  of 
small  doses,  one-tenth  of  a grain,  of  calomel,  with  the  free  use  of  opium 
suppositories  and  of  intestinal  stimulants,  such  as  camphor,  the  vola- 
tile oils,  and  chloroform.  (See  formula  9.)  Abdominal  mustard  jilasters 
should  also  be  freely  used.  When  there  is  fall  of  temperature  the  hot 
bath,  when  there  is  elevation  of  temperature  the  cold  bath,  should  be 
einj^loyed.  So  soon  as  under  the  influence  of  calomel  the  passages  be- 
come brownish  the  drug  should  be  withdrawn.  Convalescence  usually 
follows  at  once. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  disease,  characterized  by  fever  lasting 
from  one  to  four  days,  followed  by  an  iutermissiou,  with  in  severe  ca.ses 
a secondary  exacerbation,  a steady  fall  of  the  pulse,  which  commences 
during  the  period  of  fever,  jaundice,  a tendency  to  stasis  of  the  cir- 
culation and  to  hemorrhage,  and  parenchymatous  iidiammations  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  stomach. 

Etiology. — The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever  has 
been  investigated  and  discussed  most  extensively,  so  that  at  present  it 
seems  established  that  the  disease  is  incapable  of  passage  directly  from 
man  to  man,  but  that  the  ]>oison,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  jiasses  from 
the  sick  into  some  favorable  locality  where  it  develops  the  activity  which 
enables  it  to  infect  another  ]>erson.  For  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  poison  outside  of  the  body  certain  conditious  are  necessary  : these 
conditions  probably  are,  first,  a steady  well-maintained  temperature ; 
second,  the  jiresence  of  filth. 

It  has  been  a wide-spread  lielief  that  this  filth  must  have  at  least  some 
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animal  matter  in  it,  and  that  excrementitious  material  is  esiiecially  fit  for 
its  development.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  ai-e 
the  existence  of  high  temperature  and  the  iiresence  of  such  mixed  masses 
of  vegetable  and  animal  filth  as  prevail  about  seaports.  The  effect  of 
cleanliness  was  strongly  illustrated  in  the  banishment  of  yellow  fever 
from  New  Orleans  by  the  rigid  military  sanitation  enforced  by  General 
B.  F.  Butler  during  the  civil  war.  The  usual  history  of  an  eiiidemic 
is  a dirty  town,  a single  imported  case,  an  outbreak  of  disease.  In  an 
instance  reported  by  Guiterius,  the  man,  moving  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict, had  fever  in  his  own  house,  which  wiis  kept  clean,  with  no  spread 
of  the  diseiise ; during  eaily  convalescence  he  went  to  another  village 
and  lived  in  a dirty  room,  which  room  became  a source  of  infection 
for  a number  of  cases.  In  another  Ciise  the  clothing  of  a sailor  dying 
of  the  disease  was  packed  in  his  chest  and  sent  to  his  wife  in  New  York  ; 
two  people  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  chest,  and  were  both 
infected. 

Numerous  bacilli  and  other  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  dis- 
charges and  tissues  of  yellow  fever  patients,  but  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  germ,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be,  however, 
an  animal  organism,  whose  life-history  comprises  at  least  two  difiereut 
developmental  stages, — one  inside,  one  outside,  the  body. 

The  countries  which  are  infected  by  yellow  fever  are  divided  by 
Guit6ras  into — (1)  the  focal  zone,  in  which  the  disease  is  practically  en- 
demic ; (2)  the  perifocal  zone,  with  periodic  epidemics ; and  (3)  the  zone 
of  occasional  epidemics.  Number  1 includes  the  important  seaports  of 
Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Matanzas,  Kio  Jaueii'O,  and  a small  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  African  coast.  Number  2 comprises  the  African  Atlantic  coast, 
a few  seaports  of  the  American  Pacific  coast,  and  the  majority  of  the 
subtropical  Atlantic  United  States  seaports,  including  New  Orleans. 
Number  3 includes  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  4.5®  north  latitude  and  35°  south  latitude,  below  an  altitude 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  not  included  in  numbers  1 and  2.  The  epi- 
demics habitually  travel  from  the  sea- coast  along  watercourses  or  along 
lines  of  railroad. 


Eace  characteristics  have  been  believed  to  be  dominant  in  the  causa- 
I tion  of  yellow  fever ; it  has  been  held  that,  although  white  races  are 
: extremely  susceptible  to  the  poison,  the  white  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
and  other  places  where  the  disease  is  endemic  are  incapable  of  taking 
it.  Gniteras,  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  not  because  of  inherited 
peculiarities,  but  because  yellow  fever  is  essentially  a mild  disease  of 
childhood,  and  that  in  Cuba  all  the  children  have  had  attacks  the 
nature  of  which  has  been  heretofore  unrecognized,  but  which  have 
I afforded  protection  in  after-life. 

Morbid  Anatoimy. — The  skin,  subcntaneous  tissues,  and  viscera  are 
bile-stained.  Large  and  small  hemorrhages  are  frecpient  in  the  skin,  in 
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the  gastro-intestiiial  and  urinary  mucous  membranes,  beneath  the  pleurae, 
pericardium,  and  peritoneum,  and  within  the  lungs.  The  stomach  con- 
tains colfee-grounds  material  which  is  largely  composed  of  blood- 
corpuscles  and  blood-pigment.  The  heart,  livei',  and  kidneys  show  the 
appearances  of  more  or  less  advanced  parenchj^matous  degeneration. 
The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  gi  anular  or  fatty  ; in  the  latter 
cas(^  the  myocardium  is  oi3a(pie  yellow  and  flaccid.  The  liver  is  either 
enlarg(‘d  or  dindnished  in  size,  of  an  opaque  yellow  color,  its  cells  gran- 
ular, fatty,  or  necrotic.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged  from  swelling  of  the 
cortex,  the  epithelium  of  which  is  also  granular,  fatty,  and  necrotic. 
The  sxfleen  is  (;omx)aratively  Iree  from  alterations,  although  sometimes 
unusually  soft. 

Symptomatology. — The  x)criotl  of  incubation  varies  from  a few  hoiu's 
to  fourteen  days,  although  it  is  very  rare  lor  the  disease  to  develoj)  after 
the  ninth  day.  In  a Florida  epidemic  idne  hundred  unaccliniated  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  ex]30sed  to  the  })oison  were  quarantined  for  ten 
days  and  then  went  into  healthy  districts ; not  one  of  them  developed 
the  disease  after  the  dis(;harge.  The  invasion,  which  occurs  more  fre- 
quently at  night,  is  abrupt,  with  re^ieated  chills,  excruciating  jiains  in 
the  back,  head,  and  limbs,  and  an  immediate  rise  of  temxiei’ature.  Vom- 
iting is  very  common,  and  in  some  cases  an  exanthematous  rash  appears, 
esiiecially  in  the  scrotal  region.  There  is  usually  an  evening  exacerba- 
tion of  temperature  on  the  first  day,  but  on  tlie  second  or  third  day 
(rarely  even  on  the  first)  the  characteristic  tall  of  tempei-ature  begins 
and  continues,  though  sometimes  interi'upted  by  evening  exacerbations 
until  it  reaches  the  norm  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  fever  there  are  great  anxiety,  restless- 
ness, intense  suffering,  and  not  rarely  delirium,  varying  in  degi-ee  from 
slight  mental  confusion  to  wild  mania ; in  some  cjises  there  is  stupor. 
When  the  remission  occurs  not  only  does  the  fever  subside,  but  the 
pains  usually  disappear ; the  mind  becomes  clear,  and  not  infrequently 
all  anxiety  is  lost ; there  remains,  however,  an  increasing  epigastric 
tenderness,  with  continuing  and  increasing  slowness  of  the  jnilse,  per- 
chance a little  heaviness;  soon  jaundice  appears,  first  generally  in  the 
forehead  and  conjunctiva,  and  ra])idly  increases  until  the  whole  surface  is 
dark  yellow  and  the  de(^p-brown  urine  is  heavily  loaded  witli  biliary 
constituents. 

The  period  of  remission  may  end  in  convalescence,  but  commonly 
there  is  developed  a second  paroxysm  of  fever  with  well-marked  diurnal 
remissions,  and  sometimes  hyiKM'i>yrexia.  Even  during  the  remission  the 
failure  of  sti-ength  is  usually  marked,  but  in  the  fever  of  reaction,  as  it 
is  calhal,  the  adynamic  synqftoms  become  more  x)ronounced.  Death 
may  occur  during  the  secondary  fever,  or,  after  a jn’otonged,  irregular 
course,  by  gradual  abatement  of  symxitoms  the  patient  may  pass  into 
convalescence. 
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In  severe  cases  tlie  jaundice  deepens  until  the  whole  surface  is  uni- 
formly bronzed.  The  vomiting  recurs,  and  becomes  uncontrollable, 
whilst  brownish  or  blackish  flakes  appear  in  the  matter  ejected  and  in- 
crease in  number  until  the  whole  fluid  is  black  and  opaque.  The  capil- 
lary circulation  becomes  so  nearly  stagnant  that  the  dependent  and 
extreme  portions  of  the  body,  fingers,  toes,  scrotum,  back,  etc.,  are  deep 
purplish.  The  pulse  grows  more  feeble  and  irregular.  The  urine  lessens 
in  quantity,  and  may  be  completely  suppressed.  Hemorrhages  occur 
from  the  various  mucous  membranes,  even  lioni  the  gums.  Pctechim, 
vibices,  luematuria,  bloody  stools,  and  an  intense  apathy  mark  the  com- 
plete degradation  of  the  blood  and  the  tailure  of  the  vital  power,  which 
deepens  until  a quiet  death  results. 

Whilst  the  course  of  yellow  fever  is  for  the  most  part  fairly  uniform 
and  consistent,  the  cases  vary  in  intensity  from  the  mildest  to  the  most 
severe  type.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  struck  suddenlj^  with  stupor  and 
coma ; sometimes  walking  in  the  streets  he  may  be  found  to  be  pulse- 
less, and  soon  develops  jaundice  and  black  vomit,  ending  in  death  ; 
whilst  in  other  cases,  with  natural  tongue  and  natural  pulse  and  general 
calm,  he  passes  abruptly  into  a condition  of  black  vomit  and  fatal  pros- 
tration. 

According  to  Guiteras,  in  young  children  yellow  fever  may  be  a very 
trivial  disease,  and  even  when  severe  is  so  lacking  in  characteristic 
symptoms  that  it  is  commonly  diagnosed  as  an  ephemeral  or  a thermic 
fever,  or  as  a malarial  attack. 

The  black  vomit  consists  of  gastric  mucus  with  altered  blood- cor- 
puscles, epithelial  cells,  bits  of  food,  various  fungi,  and  black  amorphous 
granules,  evidently  the  last  results  of  blood  disintegration.  Although 
there  is  without  doubt  an  increased  production  of  urea  in  the  fever  stage 
of  the  disease,  yet,  according  to  the  researches  of  Cimisset,  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea  is  always  less  than  normal,  the  degree  of  diminution  being  in 
direct  proj)ortion  to  the  danger  of  the  disease,  and  affording  a very  im- 
portant element  of  prognosis.  There  is  also  a lessening  in  the  elimination 
of  the  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  other  inorganic  salts.  The 
amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  is  usually  directly  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  but  it  is  possible  for  a case  to  go  on  to  death  with 
an  abundant  secretion  of  non-albuminous  urine.  Severe  albuminuria  is 
connected  with  a diftused  nephritis,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by 
abundant  casts.  During  convalescence  parotitis,  abscesses,  diarrhcea, 
and  other  local  disorders  may  be  very  troublesome. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  in  their  ordinary  develop- 
ment resemble  more  closely  those  of  certain  malarial  fevers  than  of  any 
I other  disease,  and  in  the  early  days  of  an  epidemic  it  may  be  impossible 
I to  decide  from  the  symptoms  alone  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
I malarial  poisoning  or  from  yellow  fever.  The  difignosis  must  be  made  by 
determining  whether  the  malarial  organism  is  or  is  not  in  the  blood.  The 
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mild  cases  of  yellow  fever,  such  as  oeciu-  iii  children,  are  distinguished 
from. thermic  or  ephemeral  fevers  by  the  peculiar  icteric  hue  of  the  face, 
by  the  slowness  of  pulse  in  proportion  to  the  bodily  heat,  and  sometimes 
by  albuminuria. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  of  yellow  fever  varies  in  adults  in  differ- 
ent epidemics  from  fifteen  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  disease  is  about  twice 
as  fatal  in  adults  as  in  children.  The  existence  of  previous  chronic  dis- 
e^use  or  of  alcoholism  enormously  increases  the  danger.  The  mortality- 
rate  is  usually  much  higher  in  hosj^ital  than  in  civil  life,  probably  on 
a(;count  of  the  exposure  and  hardships  during  the  earliest  hours  of  the 
disease.  Most  favorable  is  a uniforni  lack  of  intensity  of  all  the  symp- 
toms. If  fever,  jaundice,  or  renal  disorder  is  pronounced,  the  outlook 
is  serious.  An  initial  temperature  of  103°  P.  is  a bad  omen,  as  is  also 
a rapid  increase  of  albumin  on  the  third  day.  Black  vomit  usualh", 
but  not  always,  presages  death.  Violent  nervous  disturbances,  such  as 
deliriuni  or  convulsions,  and  still  more  the  suppression  of  urine,  are  of 
fatal  imijort. 

Prophylaxis. — Absolute  exclusion  of  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  from 
any  locality  is  an  absolute  preventive  of  the  fever  : hence  the  importance 
of  a most  rigid  quarantine,  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  and  the  complete  dis- 
infection of  clothing,  excreta,  etc.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
infected  districts  be  immediately  depopulated.  The  only  individual  pro- 
phylaxis that  is  of  any  value  is  keeping  away  from  the  atfected  locality. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  various  jireventive  inoculations 
that  have  been  lauded  by  Freire  of  Bi'azil  and  Cai'inona  of  Mexico  are 
effective. 

Treatment. — In  yellow  fever  districts  there  is  still  much  faith  in  the 
value  of  violent  sweating,  calomel,  and  similar  perturbing  agencies  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  fever.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  ex]K^ctant  treatment,  including  in  this 
absolute  rest  in  bed,  especially  during  the  remission,  the  administration 
of  mild  saline  laxatives,  the  free  internal  use  of  ice- water,  the  external 
us(‘.  of  cold  sponging  and  baths  to  reduce  temperature,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  symptoms  of  adynamia  by  stimulants.  The  use  of  bichloride  of 
mere*, ury  internally,  as  suggested  by  Sternberg,  with  the  idea  of  destroying 
the  sup])osed  specific  agent  of  the  disease  in  the  intestines,  does  not 
a])pear  to  have  yiekhnl  practical  results.  Guiteras  strongly  urges  the  use 
of  the  tinclure  of  chloride  of  iron  as  the  best  means  of  checking  the 
tendency  to  black  vomit  in  severe  cases. 

When  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  food  in  the  form  of  broths,  milk,  eggs, 
etc.,  should  be  freely  administered. 

Suppression  of  urine  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  hot  baths,  digitalis, 
pilocarpine,  and  other  usual  remedies,  the  value  of  which  in  yellow  fever 
cases,  however,  still  remains  in  doubt. 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Definition. — A chronic  disorder,  especially  attacking  cattle  and  the 
pig,  but  capable  of  transmission  to  man,  produced  by  the  ray-fungus. 

Etiology. — Actinomyces,  or  ray-fungus,  is  an  organism  which  was 
discovered  by  Bollinger  in  1877,  and  is  considered  by  some  authorities 
to  be  a highly  organized  pleomorphic  bacterium  allied  to  cladothrix, 
by  others  to  be  a fungus  ; it  produces  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  a 
chronic  inflammatory  affection,  w'hose  nature  can  usually  be  made  out 
by  detecting  even  with  the  naked  eye  granules  varying  in  size  fi-om  a 
small  pea  to  a point,  and  in  color  from  a translucent  grayish  to  opaque 
gray,  yellowish,  or  brownish,  even  to  black.  Examined  'with  the  micro- 
scope the  granule  is  found  to  be  a colony  or  clump  of  colonies,  consist- 
ing of  a central  interlacing  mass  of  branching  and  radiating  projecting 
threads,  with  in  the  centre  small,  round,  cocci-like  botlies,  and  upon  the 
periphery  the  bulbous,  club-like  terminations  of  the  threads.  The  cocci- 
form  bodies  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  spores,  and  are  found  both  within 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  threads.  Usually  about  the  colonies  are  nn- 
merons  bacilli  of  various  speciCvS,  and  also  pyogenic  cocci.  According  to 
the  reseai’ches  of  J.  Israel  and  M.  Wolff,  the  actinomyces  grow  best 
anaerobically.  Great  difficulty  1ms  been  experienced  in  producing,  either 
with  the  natural  actinomyces  or  with  the  result  of  their  culture,  diseiise 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  Israel  and  Wolff  apiiear  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  development  of  nodules  containing  typical  colonies  by  introducing 
pure  cultures  into  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
Infection  of  human  beings  and  of  cattle  has  been  frequently  traced  to 
the  penetration  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  other  vegetable  material  into 
the  tissues.  Usually  the  part  affected  is  the  mouth,  especially  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  teeth,  but  the  entrance  may  be  through  a wound  of  the 
skin  or  of  any  mucous  membrane.  The  diseiise  chiefly  occurs  in  cattle, 
constituting  in  its  ordinary  form  the  so-called  big-jaw  or  hmp-jaic. 

Symptomatology. — Actinomycosis  usually  shows  itself  as  a slightly 
painful,  slo'wly  developed  growth,  which  finally  forms  fistulous  orifices 
through  which  are  discharged  purulent  matters  containing  the  gi-anules 
already  described.  The  usual  seat  of  these  gro-wths  is  the  region  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  affected  bone  enlarges,  the  soft  tissues  become  hardened, 
and  finally  a large  mass  is  formed  which  may  destroy  life  by  exhaustion, 
by  hemorrhage  from  an  ulcerated  vessel,  or  by  suffocation.  In  some  cuvses 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  rapid  and  destructive,  with  the  formation  of 
large  abscesses. 

A very  rare  form  of  external  actinomycosis  is  that  in  which  tlie  luy- 
fuugus  finds  lodgement  under  the  skin  and  gives  rise  to  tumors  by  whose 
suppuration  extremely  obstinate  ulcers  are  produced. 

The  actinomyces  may  also  find  lodgement  on  an  internal  mucous  mem- 
brane and  produce  disease.  In  the  lungs  it  may  cause  a chronic  general 
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broucliitis  or  a peculiar  bronclio-piieuinoiiia,  wliicli  is  atteiKled  usually 
with  fever,  cough,  abuiulaiit,  often  fetid,  expeetoratiou,  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  or  of  broncho- j)neunionia, 
and  is  followed  after  a time  by  various  symptoms  due  to  metastasis  and 
dissemination  of  the  parasites  through  distant  organs.  Actinomycosis 
of  the  lung  may  closely  resemble  chronic  tuberculosis  in  its  sjunptoms, 
but  is  much  less  apt  to  be  attended  with  hiemojjtysis.  Sometimes  it 
represents  a rajiid  chronic  pneumonia.  By  involving  the  pleural  cavity 
the  ray-fungus  may  j)rodnce  a purulent  empyema.  Lodged  in  the  intes- 
tiiu's  it  causes  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  local  x>‘dns,  and  tenderness,  and  is 
es|)ecially  liable  to  give  lase  to  secondary  disease  of  the  liver,  which  is 
often  attended  with  great  enlargement. 

Cases  have  also  been  reported  in  v hich  the  fungus  luis  found  lodge- 
ment ill  the  brain,  iiroducing  symiitoms  resembling  those  of  tumor,  or, 
as  in  a case  reported  by  O.  B.  Keller,  of  cei'cbral  abscess.  It  has  been 
aflirmed  that  the  lesion  in  the  brain  may  be  primary  ; but  the  fungus 
must  in  some  way  have  first  entered  the  blood. 

Diagnosis. — The  symiitoms  of  an  internal  actinomycosis  vary  almost 
indefinitely  with  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  only  diagnostic  mark  of 
either  the  internal  or  the  external  disorder  is  the  presence  of  the  aclino- 
myces  in  the  discharges. 

Prognosis. — The  xirognosis  in  actinomycosis  depends  uiion  the  sinit 
of  the  disease.  If  the  lodgement  is  in  such  jilace  that  it  cannot  be  reached 
sui-gically,  death  is  the  almost  certain  result. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  actinomycosis  is  purely  surgical.  The 
tumor  and  the  surrounding  parts  should  be  freely  removed  until  pieces  of 
tissue  removed  show  no  fungus,  and  then  the  wound  should  be  freely 
cauterized.  It  is  affirmed  that  silver  nitrate  is  especially  deadly  to  the 
fungus,  and  cures  are  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  free  use  of  the 
solid  stick,  and  also  by  strong  injections  of  carbolic  jicid. 

MYCETOMA. 

Madura  foot-disease,  which  is  endemic  in  certain  jjortions  of  India  but 
occurs  only  in  natives,  especially  in  males  who  work  in  the  fields  or  go 
about  with  bare  feet,  luus  been  shown  by  Vandyke  Carter,  confirmed  by 
Ivanthack,  to  be  simiily  a form  of  actinomycosis,  the  species  xirobably, 
though  not  certainly,  being  different  from  that  which  is  met  with  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  ]iart  afiected  is  nearly  always  the  foot,  but  the 
hand,  arm,  shoulder,  scrotum,  or  any  other  iiortion  of  the  body  may  be 
attacked.  The  first  change  is  swelling  and  redness,  followed  after  a time 
by  a su]>erficial  or  deex)  pax^ule,  which  finally  discharges  pus  containing 
white,  yellow,  black,  or  reddish,  fish-roe-like  granules  and  black,  irr(\gu- 
lar  masses.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  are  severe  pain,  extraordinary 
swelling,  and  distention  of  the  foot,  giving  way  of  the  arch,  destruction 
of  the  bones,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  elevations,  which  are  the 
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orifices  of  sinuses  running  into  the  centre  of  the  foot.  The  treatment  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  forms  of  actinomycosis.  If  taken  early,  free 
local  excision  and  curetting  may  suffice.  Later,  amiiutatiou,  sufficiently 
high  up  to  get  above  the  penetrating  fungus,  is  essential.  The  disease 
always  ends  in  death  from  exhaustion  if  left  to  itself. 

RABIES.  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease,  occurring  in  various  ani- 
mals, and  produced  in  man  by  the  bite  of  an  animal  suffering  from  the 
disease,  characterized  by  a long  incubation,  paroxysmal  convulsions, 
great  excitement,  fever,  and  paralysis  terminating  in  death. 

Etiology. — Rabies  is  especially  common  in  canine  animals,  though  it 
occurs  in  cats,  is  said  to  be  very  frecxuent  in  the  American  skunk,  and 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  herbivora.  The  symptoms  in  the  dog  ai‘e  a 
primary  rise  of  temperature,  followed  by  shyness,  chilliness,  ii-ritable 
suspiciousness,  with  a tendency  to  run  from  home,  and  a characteristically 
depraved  appetite,  which  causes  the  animal  to  eat  wood,  stones,  heces, 
and  even  its  own  tail.  There  is  at  the  same  time  altered  voice,  with  a 
peculiar  howl,  and  a little  later  furious  maniacal  ex(*itement ; there  is 
often  at  this  period  or  later  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  with 
excessive  salivation,  causing  frothy  saliva  to  drop  from  the  month  ; the 
whole  attack  ending  in  progressive  paralysis  and  death.  If  the  paraly- 
sis develops  early,  the  rabies  is  spoken  of  as  duml)  rabies ; if  the  excite- 
ment is  pronounced,  the  case  is  one  of  furious  rabies.  It  appears  to  be 
definitely  proved  that  the  bite  of  the  animal  may  produce  rabies  as  early 
as  forty-eight  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  prodromic  fever. 

There  is  no  well- authenticated  case  of  the  communication  of  rabies 
from  man  to  man.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown,  but  according 
to  the  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  it  passes  up  the  nerve-trunks 
to  the  nerve-centres.  The  virus  is  in  many  ca-ses  wiped  off  the  teeth  of 
the  biting  dog  by  the  clothing  of  the  bitten  person  : hence  bites  upon 
uncovered  parts  of  the  body  are  especially  fatal. 

Morbid  Anatoma^. — The  alterations  of  especial  significance  in  rabies 
are  venous  injection  and  thrombosis,  cellular  infiltration  of  the  adven- 
titia of  the  veins,  first  observed  by  Kolesnikoff.  and  miliary  abscesses, 
originally  described  by  Gowers  and  soon  after  confirmed  by  us.  These 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  medulla,  in  our  inv^estigations.  near  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  addition,  we  have  recorded  the  presence 
of  myocardial  hemorrhages  and  oesophageal  oedema. 

Symptomatology. — The  incubation  period  of  rabies  in  the  dog  has 
been  experimentally  proved  to  be  from  six  days  to  eight  months.  In 
man  it  is  usually  considered  as  between  two  weeks  and  three  months, 
but  it  is  not  very  rarely  prolonged  to  a year,  and  even  three  years  may 
elapse  after  the  bite  before  the  ap])earance  of  the  symptoms.  The  disease 
in  man  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  of  these,  the  pro- 
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dromic,  lasts  from  a few  hours  to  six  or  eight  days,  the  symptoms  being 
malaise,  slight  fever,  hypermsthesia  of  the  special  senses,  and  occasionally 
pains  in  the  scar.  The  hrst  pronounced  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment are  usually  stiffness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which 
rapidly  increase  until  all  efforts  at  deglutition  produce  violent  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  pharnyx,  larynx,  and  upper  chest.  An  intense  hyper- 
aisthesia,  affecting  special  senses  and  general  sensibility,  now  develops, 
with  an  increasing  area  of  muscular  involvement  by  the  spasms.  The 
paroxysms  by  and  by  are  produced  not  onlj^  by  attempts  at  swallowing, 
but  by  the  sight  of  fluids,  especially  running  water,  and  ffnally  by  bright 
lights,  loud  sounds,  or,  it  may  be,  even  by  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the 
bt)dy.  Although  there  is  intense  thirst,  efforts  at  drinking  are  accom- 
panied with  excessive  terror,  and  if  persisted  in  produce  violent  tetanic 
spsisms,  which  in  rare  cases  have  ended  in  death  by  cramp  asphyxia. 
Excessive  salivation  is  common.  There  is  usually  mild  fever.  At  first  the 
intellect  is  clear,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  delirium  develops  and  may 
become  violent.  After  from  a few  hours  to  ten  days  the  paralytic  stage 
appears,  with  increasing  loss  of  power,  which  commonly  commences  in 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  spreads  to  the  whole  body  until  it  ends  in 
paralytic  asphyxia. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  in  rabies  depends  ui)on  the  peculiar  respi- 
ratory spasm  caused  by  attempts  at  swallowing,  the  intense  hyperoBS- 
thesia,  and  the  concluding  paralysis.  These  symptoms  may  be  closely 
simulated  in  hysteria,  but  in  all  such  cases  that  we  have  seen  the  mock- 
ery has  revealed  itself  in  an  apparent  exaggeration  but  a real  lack  of 
intensity  of  the  symi)toms. 

Prognosis. — The  x>i‘ognosis  of  developed  rabies  is  fatal.  The  per- 
centage of  cases  following  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal  is  estimated  by 
Horsley  at  sixteen,  by  Hunter  at  five,  but  by  various  other  authorities 
much  higher,  even  ui>  to  eighty.  The  bites  of  rabid  wolves  are  four  or 
five  times  as  dangerous  as  those  of  rabid  dogs  ; and,  according  to  iiojudar 
belief,  the  bite  of  the  rabid  skunk  is  certain  death. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  developed  rabies  must  be  juirely 
symptomatic.  The  question  as  to  the  inoculative  treatment  of  Pasteur, 
ill  which  the  person  who  has  been  bitten  is  immediately  subjected  to  a 
series  of  inoculations  with  the  ])roi^erly  pre])ared  spinal  cords  of  rabid 
animals,  is  a most  serious  one  for  the  practitioner  to  decide.  Out  of  seven 
hundred  and  ten  persons  who  liad  been  bitten  on  ex}iosed  parts  of  the 
head  and  inoculated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  the  mortality  was 
3.38  ]>er  cent., — a result  which  seems  to  justify  the  advising  of  inocu- 
lation when  there  is  a clear  history  of  bite  by  a rabid  animal  upon  an 
exposed  part.  In  every  ease  of  a suspicious  dog-bite  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  iiractitioiier  as  soon  as  iiossible  to  excivse  the  wounded  parts  and  to 
cauterize  thoroughly  by  hot  iron,  caustic  potash,  or  other  penetrating 
caustic, — a procedure  which  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  infection. 
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ANTHRAX.  MALIGNANT  PUSTULE. 

Definition. — Au  infectious  disease,  produced  by  the  bacillus  an- 
thracis,  occurring  in  two  forms, — an  external,  characterized  by  a peculiar 
pustule  having  a black  centre  and  surrounded  by  wide-spread,  hard  in- 
filtration and  secondary  pnstules ; and  an  internal,  characterized  by  a 
rapid  toxaemia,  usually  accompanied  by  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes  and  numerous  metastatic  carbuncles. 

Etiology. — The  anthrax  bacillus  (Bacillus  anthracis),  described  by 
Pollender  in  1849,  and  especially  studied  by  Davaine,  Pasteur,  and  Koch, 
is  a non-motile  bacillus,  from  one  to  two  and  a half  millimetres  broad, 
producing  spores,  and  growing  in  the  open  air.  Desiccated  spores  may 
survive  for  years,  and  require  boiling  temiierature  to  kill  them  with  cer- 
tainty. When  set  free  in  the  soil  by  superficial  burial  of  carcasses  or 
otherwise,  they  multiply  until  a local  infectious  area  is  produced.  Being 
a saprophyte,  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  capable  of  passing  through  all  its 
life-phases  in  the  soil  outside  of  the  animal  organism,  so  that  its  entrance 
into  animals  must  be  looked  upon  as  accidental.  The  spores  usually  pa.ss 
into  the  lower  animals  during  the  grazing  months,  and  are  liable  also 
to  be  transported  in  times  of  freshet  and  give  origin  to  new  and  x^erhaps 
distant  infected  districts. 

Almost  always  man  becomes  infected  through  the  lower  animals : con- 
sequently malignant  pustule  is  chiefly  seen  among  those  who  work  about 
domestic  animals,  or  who  are  emxiloyed  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  x^rod- 
ucts  from  animals,  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  sxiores  being  such  that  they 
may  remain  active  in  hair,  wool,  etc.,  for  many  years.  Thus,  malignant 
pustule  occurs  chiefly  among  butchers,  stable-boys,  shexiherds,  tanners, 
wool-sorters,  glue-makers,  uxiholsterers,  etc.  The  infection  may  be 
through  a wound  or  an  abrasion,  when  external  malignant  pustule  is 
produced ; or  by  inhalation  or  swallowing  of  the  sxiores,  with  a result- 
ing internal  anthrax.  In  rare  cases  the  infection  has  been  conveyed 
by  insects. 

Anthrax  is  much  more  frequent  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  in  America, 
where  it  appears  to  be  endemic  only  in  certain  districts  originally  infected 
by  importation  of  the  germ.  Owing  to  the  robustness  of  the  bacillus  and 
its  spores,  imported  hides,  hair,  wool,  and  other  raw  animal  x^i'oducts  may 
cause  the  disease  in  man. 

Symptomatology. — The  malignant  pustule  usually  develoxis  uxion 
the  hands,  face,  or  other  exxiosed  xiortion  of  the  body  from  a few  hours 
to  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  the  infection.  It  is  a small,  red,  intensely 
itching  or  burning  xioint,  which  soon  becomes  a xiaxmle  surmounted  by  a 
reddish  or  bluish  vesicle,  which,  after  bursting  and  discharging  its  bloody 
serum,  is  followed  by  a dark-brown  or  blackish  crust.  The  induration 
extends  far  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  inoculated  xioiut, 
and  often  has  radiating  from  it  red  streaks  or  lines,  marking  xirogressive 
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lymphatic  inflammations.  Secondary  vesicles  surround  the  central  one, 
and  gangrene  may  result.  Nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  fever,  delirium, 
excessive  sweating,  and  collapse,  appear  usually  on  the  second  day,  and 
death  may  occur  in  from  five  to  eight  days  ; or  by  abatement  of  the  local 
inflammation  and  the  subsidence  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  the 
subject  may  return  to  health,  convalescence  being  i:>receded  by  slough- 
ing oft'  of  the  vesicle. 

Under  the  name  of  malignant  ojdmu  a condition  is  described 

by  Bollinger  and  others  in  which  the  pustule  is  wanting,  and  the  only 
local  symptom  is  a wide-spread,  brawny  oedenia,  which  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  another  form  of  gangrene,  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
death. 

A malignant  cedeina  has  also  been  recorded  in  two  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  following  a hypodermic  injection  of  musk,  and  caused  by  a long, 
spore-forming  bacillus  resembling  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  narroAver  and 
with  rounded  ends. 

In  internal  anthrax,  or  ivool- sorters’  disease j the  invasion  is  usually 
sudden,  with  headache,  rigor,  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  jAains,  and 
diarrhoea.  Free  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  kid- 
neys, and  death,  preceded  by  delirium,  convulsions,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis, 
and  heart-failure,  result.  In  another  form  of  internal  anthrax,  in  which 
the  infection  is  said  to  be  in  the  lungs,  the  symptoms  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a rapidly  spreading  pneumonia,  with  great  adynamia.  The  i>iil- 
monic  cases  are  especially  seen  among  wool-sorters,  carpet-  and  blanket- 
makers,  weavers,  and  other  workers  in  hair- like  animal  pn)ducts  ; whilst 
the  intestinal  variety  is  lAroduced  by  the  eating  of  dise;ised  meats. 

Diagnosis. — Anthi-ax  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  whilst 
in  carbuncle  the  local  sore  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  numerous 
points,  in  anthrax  the  origin  is  purely  centric.  Anthrax  oedema  is  dis- 
tinguished fi-om  erysipelatous  oedema  by  its  having  a grayish  or  yellowish 
instead  of  a reddish  tint,  and  by  the  induration  being  more  distinct  and 
less  superficial.  The  diagnosis  of  internal  anthrax  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, unless  there  is  an  outbreak  of  external  carbunck\s.  'Whenever  the 
syni])toms  of  a sudden  infection  appeal’  in  a ]ierson  whose  business  ex- 
])oses  him  to  anthrax  infection,  the  blood  should  be  examined  for  the 
bacillus,  and  inoculation  of  a guinea-]>ig  or  a mouse  with  the  blood,  or 
with  the  local  products,  if  there  are  any,  should  be  practised.  The  symp- 
toms of  anthrax  in  the  guinea-])ig  or  the  mouse  are  rapidly  develojnng 
constitutional  sym]itoms  of  a general  infection,  with  dyspnoea  and  con- 
vulsions, whilst  the  blood  swarms  with  the  organism. 

Prognosis. — Under  ])roper  treatment,  applied  early,  malignant  pus- 
tule is  almost  invariably  recovered  from.  Under  neglect  the  mortality 
may  b(“  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  prognosis  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
earliness  and  thoroughness  of  the  treatment.  Intestinal  and  thoracic 
anthrax  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ftital. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  external  malignant  pustule  is  imme- 
diate, thorough  destruction  by  incision,  followed  by  cauterization  with 
the  hot  iron  or  by  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid.  In  the  (edema- 
tous form  local  injection  of  the  three  jier  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
should  be  practised,  or  the  parts  should  be  abundantly  scarified  and 
dressed  with  carbolic  acid  solution.  In  internal  anthi-ax  there  is  no 
known  specific  treatment : intestinal  antiseptics  may  be  tried.  In  all 
cases  of  anthrax  the  general  treatment  should  be  supporting,  stimulating, 
and  symptomatic. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

This  is  a highly  contagious  disease  of  domestic  animals,  usually  occur- 
ring in  epidemics,  characterized  by  vesicles,  pustules,  and  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  at  the  top  and  cleft  of  the  hoof,  and  on  the  udder.  The  virus 
is  in  the  discharges  from  the  sores,  and  also  in  the  general  excretions, 
and  is  transmissible  in  fomites.  It  is  probably  an  organism  whose 
characters  have  not  yet  been  determined.  In  man  the  virus  produces 
disease  by  direct  inoculation,  and  also  through  the  drinking  of  milk. 
After  an  incubation  period  of  from  three  to  five  days  there  is  a rigor, 
followed  by  fever,  headache,  anorexia,  and  malaise,  and  after  some  days 
vesieles  appear  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  and  leave  ulcerations 
behind  them.  Vesicles  sometimes  develop  on  the  hands  and  feet,  espe- 
cially near  the  nails.  As  diarrhoea  is  a common  sym})tom,  the  mucoiLS 
membrane  of  the  intestines  is  probably  affected.  In  severe  cases  there 
may*  be  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Eecovery  usually 
occurs  after  about  two  weeks  of  illness.  In  a recent  epidemic  the  mor- 
tality was  eight  per  cent.  (Saenger). 

The  stomatitis  should  be  treated  locally  with  boric  acid  solution  after 
disinfection  with  hydrogen  dioxide  solution,  etc.  Ulcerative  points  may 
be  touched  with  solid  silver  nitrate.  The  internal  treatment  should  be 
symptomatic,  stimulating,  and  supporting. 

As  a measure  of  prophylaxis,  during  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  among 
cattle  all  milk  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  being  used. 

GLANDERS.  FARCY. 

Definition. — A contagious  disease,  produced  by  the  bacillus  mallei, 
especially  attacking  horses,  but  capable  of  transmission  to  man. 

Etiology. — Glanders  may  occur  in  almost  any  animal,  but  chiefly  at- 
tacks horses,  in  which  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and  upper  respiratory  pjissages,  with  cough,  fever,  purulent 
coryza,  and  ulceration  of  the  navSal  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  great 
enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands  and  the  formation  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  superficial  glandular  enlargements,  which  when  hard 
are  known  as  “ farcy  buds,”  and  when  ulcerated  as  “ farcy  sores, ” the 
whole  ending  in  death  from  exhaustion  and  septicmmia.  The  virus 
which  exists  in  the  nodules  and  in  the  discharges  from  the  ulcers  and 
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mucous  membrane  was  discovered  by  Loeffler  and  Schiitz  to  be  a bacillus 
resembling,  but  shorter  and  thicker  than,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 
The  infection  of  man  is  usually  by  inoculation,  through  an  abrasion  on 
the  hands  or  elsewhere,  with  the  nasal  discharges  from  the  horse,  but 
may  occur  through  breathing  or  swallowing  the  poison.  In  a number 
of  cases  lions  and  other  animals  in  menageries  have  been  infected  by 
eating  the  meat  of  diseased  horses. 

Glanders  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  and  in- 
fection of  washerwomen  has  occurred,  but  the  disease  is  chiefly  seen  in 
hostlers,  coachmen,  and  others  who  work  about  horses. 

Symptomatology. — After  an  incubation  period  usually  of  three  or 
four  days,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  fourteen  days,  acute  glanders 
develops,  with  malaise,  headache,  anorexia,  articular  pains,  and  usually 
but  not  always  fever.  At  the  same  time  swelling,  redness,  and  iuilamma- 
tion  of  the  lymphatics  come  on  at  the  x>oint  of  inoculation.  Within 
two  or  three  days  coryza  ai)pears,  and  rapidly  becomes  severe  and 
purulent,  and  at  or  about  the  same  time  red  spots  come  out  on  the  face 
and  about  the  joints,  or  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
raj)idly  developing  into  hard  papules  closely  resembling  those  of  variola, 
and  going  on  to  vesiculation,  j)ustulation,  and  final  ulceration.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  deposits  occur  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and 
often  also  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  forming  nodular  subcutaneous 
enlargements,  farcy  buds.”  These  rapidly  suppurate  and  ulcerate  ; the 
coryza  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  with  much  swelling  of  the  nose ; 
general  symptoms  of  septiciemia  develop  ; not  rarely  pneumonia  comes 
on ; and  almost  without  exception  death  occurs  in  from  six  to  twelve 
days. 

The  distinction  which  is  made  by  writers  between  acute  farcy  and 
acute  glanders  has  no  sufficient  foundation,  the  only  diflerence  being 
that  in  the  one  case  the  subcutaneous  enlargements  are  pronounced,  in 
the  other  they  are  not  so  strongly  developed. 

Chronic  glanders  in  man  ordinarily  resembles  in  its  course  a severe 
coryza,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  forms  by  a tendency  to  recur- 
ring ulceration  and  the  formation  of  coutracting  and  deforming  cicatrices. 
In  one  form  of  chronic  glanders  (chronic  farcy  of  writers)  there  are 
numerous  subdermal  nodules  with  resulting  abscesses  and  ulcerations, 
without  much  inflammation  or  lymphangitis.  This  variety  is  probably 
due  to  direct  inoculation  through  an  abnision. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  that  acute  glanders  resembles  is  small- 
pox ; but  the  occupation  of  the  patient  should  put  the  practitioner  on  his 
guard,  and  the  nasal  symptoms  make  differentiation  easy.  The  recog- 
nition of  chronic  glanders  may  be  extremely  difficult ; in  any  suspected 
case  the  bacillus  should  be  looked  for,  and  inoculation  of  the  guinea-pig 
with  the  discharges  or  with  cultures  from  the  discharges  should  be  prac- 
tised : if  the  bacillus  mallei  be  present,  death  of  the  animal  will  occur 
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within  thirty  hours,  with  in  the  male  enormously  swollen  suppurating 
testicles.  In  acute  farcy  the  nose  may  not  be  inflamed  : here,  in  any  case 
of  doubt,  inoculation  should  be  iiractised. 

Prognosis. — Acute  glanders  always  ends  in  death.  Chronic  glanders 
may  last  from  three  to  five  months,  and  is  said  to  have  a mortality-rate 
of  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  known  remedies  which  have  any  control 
over  glanders.  If  the  case  be  seen  early,  the  points  of  inoculation  should 
be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  excision  and  caustics.  Glandular  enlarge- 
ments should  be  opened  early.  The  further  treatment  should  be  con- 
ducted on  general  principles,  and  should  always  be  supporting  and  mildly 
stimulating. 

GREASE. 

Grease  in  horses  is  a peculiar  ulceration  between  the  quarters  of  the 
heel,  with  a thick,  oflensive  discharge.  By  contact  with  this  discharge 
hostlers  and  others  siitfer  from  a superficial  pustular  eruption.  This 
yields  readily  to  treatment,  which  should  consist  of  thorough  washing 
and  disinfection  and  touching  the  xioints  with  weak  jistriugent  solution 
(copper  svdxihate  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  silver  nitrate  two  grains  to  the 
ounce),  or  rarely  with  caustic. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  organs 
and  tissues  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Interstitial  and  superficial  in- 
flammations follow,  either  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  and  the  •anatomical 
products  tend  to  become  cheesy  or  indurated,  the  cheesy  dead  material 
undergoing  softening  or  calcification.  The  resulting  symxitoms  deiiend 
partly  uxion  the  local  disturbances  caused  by  the  bacilli,  partly  uxion 
the  absorption  of  the  toxic  xiroducts  of  their  growth,  and  x>urtly  upon 
the  modifications  in  the  function  of  the  organ  esxiecially  diseased. 

Etiology. — The  bacillus  discovered  by  Koch  in  1882  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  tuberculosis  in  man  or  in  animals,  although  the  infectious  nature 
of  this  disease  was  ascertained  by  Klencke  in  1843,  whose  observation  was 
forgotten.  It  was  suspected  from  the  anatomical  axipearances  by  Buhl  in 
1857,  and  rediscovered  by  Villemin  in  1865.  Tuberculous  man  is  the  chief 
source  of  human  tuberculosis,  yet  the  disease  may  be  derived  from  the 
tuberculosis  of  the  domesticated  animals.  It  is  rare  in  dogs  and  cats,  in 
sheep  and  swine,  and  xirevails  among  the  bovines,  but  the  so-called  tuber- 
culosis of  fowls  is  not  due  to  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  Of  4093  cattle  in 
Massachusetts  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  means  of  tuberculin,  1081  reacted 
I positively,  and  were  killed,  and  anatomical  evidence  of  tuberculosis  was 
found  in  all  but  two.  Of  132,294  cattle  slaughtered  in  Coxienhagen, 
seventeen  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.,  and  of  142,872  killed  iu  Berlin, 
fifteen  and  one-tenth  xier  cent.,  were  tuberculous.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  man  is 
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in  the  vicinity  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  bacilli  transferred  from  man  to 
man  are  generally  considered  to  be  largely  derived  from  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  while  those  transmitted  from  cattle  are  probably  con- 
veyed by  contaminated  milk,  dairy  products,  and  more  rarely  by  meat. 
The  degree  of  risk  of  the  transfer  of  tuberculosis  from  animals  to  man  is 
lessened  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  milk  from  tuberculous  animals, 
even  if  the  udders  are  not  tuberculous,  may  be  dangerous,  and  should  be 
avoided,  since  Ernst  has  shown  that  the  milk  may  contain  the  bacilli 
although  the  udders  are  free  from  tubercles.  Milk  from  cows  with  tuber- 
culous udders  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  condemned,  and  Bang  has  shown 
also  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  is  infectious. 

The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  enter  the  body  through  the  skin  or  by 
means  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  and  ijerhaps  by  the  uro- 
genital canal.  The  skin  is  invaded  when  bacilli  lodge  in  a wound,  as  a 
scratch  or  tear  from  the  sharp  edge  of  a broken  recei)tacle  containing 
tuberculous  sputa.  The  wound  occurring  in  the  ritual  performance  of 
circumcision  may  become  infected  with  bacilli  prasent  in  the  mouth  of 
a tuberculous  operator.  The  surgeon  may  be  infected  with  bacilli  during 
an  operation  upon  tuberculous  bones,  joints,  or  glands,  and  the  anatomist 
may  become  inoculated  with  the  living  bacilli  in  a dead  body.  The  in- 
halation of  dried  tuberculous  sputa,  however,  is  the  chief  source  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  respiratory  tract.  The  swallowing  of  tuberculous  sputa  and 
of  food  containing  virulent  bacilli  is  the  principal  soui’ce  of  infection  by 
means  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  food  most  often  contaminated  is  milk 
from  a tuberculous  cow,  especially  one  whose  udders  are  tuberculous. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  nursing  mother  may  give  infected  milk  from  a 
tuberculous  breast.  The  entrance  of  bacilli  by  means  of  the  uro-genital 
tract,  though  rare,  is  possible  in  the  case  of  genital  tuberculosis  of  hus- 
band or  wife.  The  above-mentioned  sources  of  invasion  of  the  body  are 
usually  included  under  the  term  acquired  tuberculosis.  Congenital  tu- 
berculosis, on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  exists,  perhaps  more  often  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  transmission  of  bacilli 
fi-om  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  vsiscular  walls  in  the  placenta, 
which  organ  has  been  found  to  contain  evidences  of  tuberculosis. 

The  bacillus  once  lodged  in  the  body  and  tinding  hivoring  op])ortunitie^ 
for  its  growth  multiplies,  and  is  transferred  from  the  place  of  entrance 
along  mucous  surfaces  or  through  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  anatomical  changes  remote  from  those  which  may  have  been 
produced  at  the  point  of  entrance.  A distinction  is  hence  drawn  between 
primary  and  secondary  tuberculosis.  The  bacilli  are  present  throughout 
the  world,  since  tuberculosis  exists  everywhere  and  prevails  wherever  j 
large  collections  of  individuals  exist.  The  disease  is  less  frequent  in 
high  altitudes,  and,  as  was  first  announced  by  H.  I.  Bowditch  and  by  | 
Buchanan,  is  of  increased  frecpiency  in  low-lying,  damp  regions.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  cities  and  towns  than  in  the  country.  It  abounds  | 
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in  prisons  and  asylums,  and  Cornet  lias  frequently  found  the  bacilli  in 
the  dust  of  hospital  wards.  It  is,  however,  maintained  that  the  nurses 
and  attendants  in  hospitals  for  tnbercnlons  cases  are  not  especially  likely 
to  become  diseased,  although  Strauss  has  found  the  badlli  in  the  nostrils 
of  physicians  and  nurses  caring  for  tuberculous  iiatients. 

The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  a non-motile,  narrow  rod,  usually 
somewhat  curved,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  diameter  of  a red 
blood-corpuscle.  It  is  found  alone  or  in  groups,  and  its  jiresence  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  sputum,  urine,  heces,  blood,  pus,  lymph,  and 
tissues  of  tuberculous  patients.  It  grows  slowly  at  the  tenqjerature  of 
the  body,  and  when  cultivated  attains  the  maximum  of  its  development 
in  four  weeks.  Tuberculin  is  a toxic  product  of  its  cultivation,  and  is 
of  value  as  a means  of  testing  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  animals. 
Its  therapeutic  use  in  man  has  been  productive  of  harm,  and  a i^osi- 
tive  reaction  may  follow  its  injection  into  healthy  persons.  On  the 
other  hand,  tnbercnlons  patients  do  not  always  react  when  it  is  tried. 
With  possible  danger  and  uncertainty  of  residts,  its  employment  in  the 
diagnosis  of  human  tuberculosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  generally  inexpe- 
dient. Koch  endeavored  to  free  tuberculin  from  its  injurious  proper- 
ties, and  Klebs  announces  that  he  has  extracted  a harmless  and  benefi- 
cial tuberculocidiu  from  tuberculin.  Such  an  extract  is  now  offered, 
under  the  name  of  antiphthisin,  as  a remedy  in  the  treatment  of  i)hthi- 
sis.  Especial  clinical  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  bacilli  in  sputum  and  in  urine,  since  the  absolute  diagnosis 
of  the  i^resence  of  tuberculosis  may  thus  be  established.  Even  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  bacilli  cannot  be  shown  in  material  of  supposed 
tuberculous  origin  their  presence  may  often  be  proved  by  the  production 
of  tuberculosis  in  inoculated  animals. 

Predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis  are  also  important,  since  of  all 
I exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  bacilli  some  or  many  do  not  become  dis- 
I eased.  The  predisposition  may  be  inherited,  since  it  is  universally  recog- 
: nized  that  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents  are  in  especial  danger  of 
becoming  tnbercnlons.  Such  children  are  commonly  called  scrofidous  or 

■ strumous.  This  inherited  predisposition  is  to  be  explained  rather  by  in- 
creased vulnerability  of  the  tissues  and  a diminished  power  of  resistance 
than  by  the  actual  transmission  of  the  bacilli  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 

■ spring.  A congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  arterj’  or  malformation 
of  the  heart  may  act  as  a predisposing  cause,  since  these  apparently  pro- 

I mote  the  xirogress  of  j)uluionary  tuberculosis  by  unfavorably  modifying 
i|  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  young  are  more  j^rone  to  become  tuber- 
culous than  the  aged,  although  a localized  i^ericardial  tuberculosis  is 
; sometimes  found  in  extreme  old  age.  Acquired  local  x»redisposing  causes 
I are  also  important  by  enfeebling  the  i^ower  of  resistance  of  the  individual, 
i Among  these  are  faulty  hygienic  surroundings,  insufficient  food,  insani- 
tary occuj)ations,  especiallj^  those  favoring  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
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dust,  acute  or  clirouic  indamumtiou,  particularly  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
and  acute  iufectious  diseases,  chiefly  those  iiroducing  disturbauces  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  aud  influenza.  Trau- 
matism favors  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  b}"^  diminishing  the  iiower  of 
resistance  of  the  tissues.  Chronic  debilitating  diseases,  as  syphilis  aud 
diabetes,  are  also  of  imi)ortance  in  etiology. 

Moebib  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  are  essentiallj^  of  an  inflammatory  char- 
acter. An  exudation  is  produced,  the  cpiality  and  quantity  of  which 
depend  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  iiresent,  the  structure  of  the  organ, 
and  their  localized  or  disseminated  presence  upon  the  surface  or  within 
the  tissues  of  the  diseased  i>art.  The  word  tubercle,  whence  the  term 
tuberculosis  is  derived,  is  descriptive,  and  is  applied  to  a little  knot, 
notle,  or  granule,  the  result  of  the  irritation  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  within  the  tissue. 
(Such  a tubercle  was  called  miliary  from  its  resemblance  in  size  to  that 
of  a millet-seed,  although  smaller  tubercles,  submiliary,  may  be  ])resent, 
and  others  even  smaller  can  be  found  with  the  microscope.  The  typi- 
cal structure  of  a tubercle  consists  of  one  or  more  polynucleated  giant 
cells  in  which  the  bacilli  may  be  found.  These  are  surrounded  by  large 
endothelioid  or  epithelioid  cells  in  which  also  the  bacilli  may  be  i)resent, 
aud  these  in  turn  are  surrounded  by  small  mononuclear  corpuscles  re- 
sembling those  prevailing  in  lymphatic  glands.  These  various  corpus- 
cles lie  within  the  meshes  of  a net-work,  the  reticulum,  which  is  elabo- 
rated from  the  fibrous  tissue  in  which  the  bacilli  have  become  lodged. 
The  submiliary  and  miliary  tubercles  are  composed  of  agglomerations 
of  the  minute  and  microscopical  tubercles,  which  may  congregate  into 
masses  as  large  even  as  the  fist,  and  are  then  designated  nodular  aud 
conglomerate  tubercles. 

Variations  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  miliary  tubercle  may  arise. 
The  younger  the  tubercle  the  more  numerous  the  cells,  the  less  the  fibrous 
reticulum.  In  the  pia  mater  of  tlie  brain  the  tubercles  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  small  round  cells,  which  are  accumulated  in  the  adven- 
titia of  the  arteries  entering  the  cerebral  cortex  and  in  which  they  appear 
as  fusiform  swellings.  In  the  lungs  the  miliary  tubercles  may  represent 
irregtdar  thickenings  of  the  interstitial  tissue  at  the  junction  of  the 
bronchioles  with  the  infundibulum  or  of  the  alveolar  walls  ])rqjecting 
into  it.  Diflused  and  extensive  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  may  result  fioin  ( 
the  presence  of  the  bacillus.  The  chief  characteristics  of  such  growth  are  i 
the  abundant  production  of  endothelioid  cells,  and  the  presence  of  the  I 
bacilli. 

When  the  bacillus  multiiilies  upon  a surface  it  produces  an  exuda- 
tion which  is  largely  cellular,  but  may  be  fibrinous  or  hemorrhagic.  The 
cells  are  both  those  desquamated  from  the  surface,  alveolar  epithelium, 
for  instance,  aud  migrated  leukocytes  resembling  either  pus-corpuscles  or 
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lynipli-corpiiscles.  A.11  important  cliaracteristic  of  tliG  cellular  inflamma- 
tory products  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  organs  and  tissues  by  the  bacillus 
is  their  tendency  to  early  death.  A necrosis  occurs,  usually  beginning  at 
the  centre  of  the  tubercle  or  in  those  cells  of  a superficial  exudation 
farthest  removed  from  their  source.  It  is  manifested  by  a homogeneous 
glistening  appearance  of  the  cell,  which  is  readily  stained  with  fuchsine, 
although  the  nuclei  lose  the  x>ower  of  becoming  differentially  stained. 
An  absorption  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  dead  material,  which  thus 
becomes  transformed  into  a homogeneous  oiiaque  yellow  uuiss  in  which 
the  structural  details  are  lost.  To  this  condition  the  term  caseation^  cheenij 
degeneration,  or  cheesy  metamorphosis  is  applied.  The  minute  tubercle  or 
the  agglomerated  myriads  of  tubercles  may  undergo  caseation,  and  the 
inflammatory  products  on  the  surface,  both  cells  and  fibrin,  may  become 
similarly  metamorphosed.  In  those  organs  in  which  an  association  of 
superficial  and  interstitial  inflammation  is  possible  the  cheesy  imisses 
often  consist  of  the  interstitial  tubercle  and  the  supeificial  inflammatoi’y 
exudation.  The  group  of  changes  is  designated  tubercle  or  tuberculosis, 
the  anatomical  characteristic  the  tubercle  giving  way  to  the  etiological 
unit  the  bacillus.  Tuberculosis  thus  no  longer  means  a tubercle,  but  the 
various  lesions,  superficial  or  interstitial,  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

The  cheesy  material  tends  to  become  softened  or  hardened.  Soften- 
ing  apparently  occurs  from  a soaking  of  the  dead  material  with  fluid,  a 
molecular  disintegration  being  the  result.  The  softening  occurs  more 
rapidly  in  those  parts  to  which  the  air  is  freely  accessible,  as  the  lungs, 
and  it  seems  j)robable  that  it  may  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
other  bacteria  than  those  of  tuberculosis,  and  also  by  the  entrance  of 
amoeboid  corpuscles  into  the  cheesy  masses.  The  softened  cheesy  material 
may  be  carried  along  the  passages  communicating  with  the  surface  of 
I the  body,  and  ulcers  or  cavities  result,  or  be  absorbed  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  or  be  evacuated  through  the  skin  eithei' 
spontaneously  or  by  a surgical  operation.  In  the  displacement  of  softened 
cheesy  material  from  one  organ  to  another  a renewal  of  infection  is 
iavored,  since  the  cheesy  detritus  contains  the  bacilli. 

Cheesy  material  becomes  hardened  by  the  deposition  within  it  of  lime 
salts,  calcification.  The  cretaceous  mass  remains  embedded  in  fibrous 
tissue  often  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  is  usually  pro- 
I ductive  of  no  further  disturbance. 

A fibrous  transformation  of  the  tubercle  may  occur,  when  many  of 
I the  cells  are  destroyed,  others  are  transformed  into  permanent  connective- 
i tissue  cells,  and  the  fibrous  reticulum  becomes  thickened  and  broadened. 
I The  fibrous  transformation  of  the  tubercle  results  in  the  production  of  a 
:•  sort  of  scar-tissue,  which  may  retain  the  shape  of  the  original  tubercle  or 
( appear  as  irregularly  defined  collections  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  whose  ori- 
I gin  from  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may  be  a matter  of  pure  inference. 
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The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  manner  and  method  of  the  invasion 
and  upon  the  existence  of  other  disturbing  agencies.  Thej-e  are  certain 
common  features,  however,  which,  although  varying  in  severity  and  ra- 
pidity of  development,  are  i)resent  whatever  part  of  the  body  may  be 
invaded.  Such  manifestations  are  conspicuously  fever  and  wasting,  and 
in  former  times  gave  rise  to  the  designations  hectic  or  hectic  fever  and 
consumption,  phthisis  or  tabes,  which  were  further  qualified  according  to 
the  structures  affected  as  pulmonary,  renal,  intestinal,  or  mesenteric,  and 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  progress  as  acute,  galloping,  or  chronic. 

With  the  recognition  of  tuberculosis  as  an  infectious  disease,  stress 
has  been  laid  iq)on  the  conspicuous  affection  of  one  or  more  organs  or 
sets  of  organs,  since  the  local  symptoms  resulting  from  the  disturbance 
of  function  of  these  organs  are  the  more  especial  causes  of  complaint. 
Although  the  local  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  are  usually  descril)ed 
in  connection  with  the  organs  diseased,  repetition  is  avoided  and  the 
importance  of  the  process  as  a whole  is  more  readilj'  appreciated  by  the 
consideration  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  ])reseuce  in  the  body 
of  the  bacillus  under  the  one  title  tuberculosis,  with  subdivisions  classify- 
ing the  important  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease. 

Varieties. — The  most  important  clinical  distinction  is  that  drawn 
between  general  and  local  tuberculosis.  General  tuberculosis  affects 
various  organs  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  sequence,  and  the  bacilli  are 
distributed  chiefly  by  means  of  the  circulation.  Local  tuberculosis  occui*s 
in  an  organ  or  an  apparatus,  and  the  bacilli  are  admitted  to  the  region 
concerned  largely  from  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  although  in  part 
through  the  circulation.  A further  practical  distinction  is  made  between 
acute  and  chronic  tuberculosis.  In  the  former  the  tubercles  are  usually 
miliary  or  submiliary  in  size,  of  a gray  color,  and  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  but  little  evidence  of  a suj:>erficial  inflammatory  exudation. 
In  chronic  tuberculosis  extensive  agglomerations  of  tubercles  in  nodules 
and  patches  occur.  The  tubercular  masses  are  opaejue  yellow  from 
cheesy  degeneration.  Softening,  calcification,  and  fibrous  induration  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  changes 
are  often  associated.  General  tuberculosis  is  usually  acute,  and  is  often 
called  disseminated  from  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  tuliercles  ; 
local  tuberculosis  is  commonly  chronic,  although  it  may  become  compli- 
cated by  an  acute  outbreak  of  disseminated  miliary  tubercles. 

GENERAL  ACUTE  OR  DISSEMINATED  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  designation  is  given  to  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  due  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  dissemination  of  considerable 
numbers  of  the  bacilli. 

Etiology. — Acute  general  tuberculosis  is  a secondary  process  depend- 
ing upon  the  existence  somewhere  in  the  body  of  a tubercular  lesion, 
either  apparent  or  concealed,  from  which  the  bacilli  are  admitted  into 
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the  circulation.  The  entrance  of  the  bacilli  usually  takes  place  b}'’  the 
extension  of  a local  tubercular  process  in  an  organ  commonly  the  seat 
of  chronic  tuberculosis,  as  the  lungs  or  the  lymph-glands,  into  a blood- 
vessel, especially  a vein,  or  into  a lymphatic,  notably  the  thoracic  duct. 
This  variety  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  not  infre- 
quently immediately  follows  an  acute  affection  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
as  influenza,  measles,  or  whooping-cough.  These  diseases  apparently 
exercise  a favoring  influence  in  promoting  the  admission  of  bacilli  into 
the  blood,  perhaps  by  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  bacilli  towards  the  nearest  vessels.  In  like  manner 
typhoid  fever  has  occasionally  been  reported  as  preceding  the  symptoms 
of  a general  tuberculosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  present  are  miliary  and  submiliary 
granules,  either  projecting  from  the  surface  of  an  organ  and  easily  recog- 
nized or  lying  within  its  substance,  as  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  or  kidney,  and 
readily  apxiarent  or  to  be  appreciated  only  by  close  scrutiny,  even  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  microscope  for  their  identification.  Few  or  many 
tubercles  are  present,  and,  except  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  lungs,  and 
kidneys,  are  usually  unaccompanied  by  other  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  pia  mater,  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  are  the  oigans  in  which  the 
largest  number  of  tubercles  is  to  be  found,  although  they  are  also  present 
in  the  kidneys,  choroid,  heart,  thyroid  gland,  serous  membi’anes,  and 
bone-marrow.  The  predominant  localization  of  the  tubercles,  as  far  as 
the  synqitoms  are  concerned,  is  in  the  pia  mater  or  the  lungs. 

Symptomatology. — The  general  symptoms  of  acute  disseminated  tu- 
berculosis closely  resemble  those  of  typlioid  fever,  and  are  often  of  rapid 
onset  in  a person  apparently  in  previous  good  health,  or  they  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  a gradually  increasing  sense  of  malaise.  Not  iufrecpiently  signs 
or  symptoms  exist  of  chronic  or  latent  tuberculosis  somewhere  in  the  body. 
Chilly  sensations  often  followed  by  flushiiig  are  complained  of.  The 
patient  loses  appetite  and  becomes  weak.  The  symptom  which  usually 
first  calls  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which  frequently  has  evening  exacerbations  and  inoruing  re- 
missions perhaps  with  considerable  differences,  as  in  the  third  week  of 
typhoid  fever.  An  evening  temiierature  of  103.5°  or  104°  F.  is  common. 
Higher  degrees  are  sometimes  observed,  especially  in  children,  shortly 
before  death.  The  range  is  often  exceedingly  iri’egular,  perhaps  with  i]i- 
tervals  of  a few  days  of  relatively  normal  temperature  to  be  followed  by 
almost  periodical  remissions  or  intermissions.  The  morning  record  may 
be  higher  than  that  in  the  evening,  although  this  is  only  an  occasional 
feature.  Very  exceptionally  there  may  be  little  or  no  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  still  more  rarely  it  is  found  sul)normal.  The  elevated 
temperature,  accelerated  respiration,  and  rapid  and  weak  pulse  in  the 
absence  of  localizing  symptoms  are  directly  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever. 
The  associated  debility,  hebetude,  sopor  or  mild  delirium,  thy  tongue. 
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and  occasional  diarrhoea  offer  additional  suggestive  evidence  of  the  same 
process.  A rash  also  somewhat  resembling  that  in  typhoid  fever  is  some- 
times observed. 

The  area  of  splenic  dulness  is  increased,  although  the  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  is  usually  moderate.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  have  been 
found  in  the  blood,  but  the  search  for  them  is  so  often  unsuccessful  as  to 
l)e  of  little  or  no  avail  in  diagnosis.  A moderate  leukocytosis  may  exist. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloied,  and  of  high  specific  gravity,  correspond- 
ing to  the  elevated  tempei’atuie.  A trace  of  albumin  is  frequent,  and 
the  diazo-reaction  is  often  present.  The  characteristic  bacilli  have  been 
found  ill  the  urine,  but  so  inconstantly  and  under  such  difficulties  that 
they  are  usually  not  sought  for  diagnostic  puiqjoses. 

Acute  Tubercular  Meningitis. — In  the  further  progress  of  acute 
general  tuberculosis  the  cerebi-al  symptoms  may  predominate  over  the 
pulmonary,  or  the  reverse  may  occur.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  often 
so  pronounced  at  the  outset  that  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
one  of  meningitis  than  of  acute  tubei'culosis.  Althougli  tubercular 
meningitis,  as  a rule,  is  the  conspicuous  localization  of  a general  tubercu- 
losis, the  occasional  occurrence  of  tubercular  meningitis  independent  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body  may  be  mentioned.  Tubercular  men- 
ingitis is  esx)ecially  frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  is  usuallj'  secondary 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-glands,  tubercular  caries  of  the  mastoid, 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  brain.  The  tubercles  are  most  numerous  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  especially  near  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  pons  Yarolii, 
in  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 
They  appear  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  injected  blood-vessels  as 
granules,  nodules,  and  patches,  and  are  to  be  found  as  fusiform  thicken- 
ings of  the  adventitia  of  the  minute  arteries  entering  the  cerebral  cortex. 
They  are  also  to  be  found,  especially  in  children,  in  the  choroid  x)lexuses  i 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  whose  cavities  are  dilated  with  an  opaque  fluid 
and  the  ependyma  thickened  and  softened.  To  this  condition  the  term 
acute  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  was  formerly  applied.  The 
more  abundant  the  distention  of  the  ventricles  with  fluid,  the  drier  the 
brain,  the  more  flattened  the  convolutions,  and  the  more  obliterated  the  I 
furrows.  In  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  is  a more  or  less  extensive  in- 
filtration of  an  opaque  yellow  fibri no-serous  material,  asi)ecially  abundant 
in  those  parts  in  which  the  tubercles  are  numerous,  although  it  may  be 
abundant  and  but  few  tubercles  be  observed.  Minute  hemorrhages  may 
be  found  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  tlie  brain.  Tubercles  of  the  choroid  are 
more  likely  to  be  present  when  acute  tuberculosis  is  especially  marked  in 
the  cerebral  membranes.  Similar  alterations  may  be  found  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  at  the  upper  and  anterior  portion. 

The  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  may  develop  suddenly  and 
progress  so  rapidly,  especially  among  children,  that  death  may  quickly 
occur  without  warning.  Usually,  liowever,  they  are  preceded  during  a 
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week  or  two  by  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  tuberculosis  above  men- 
tioned. Headache  is  conspicuous,  is  sometimes  intense,  and  is  usually 
aggravated  by  light  and  noise.  Nausea,  vomiting,  unexpected  or  not,  and 
constipation  are  more  or  less  constant.  Delirium  and  restlessness  are 
frecpient,  and  in  children  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  convulsions  are  com- 
mon. Among  them  a sudden  outcry,  sometimes  a shriek  or  scream,  the 
liydroceplialiG  cry,  is  often  heard.  The  head  is  drawn  back,  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  becomes  concave,  and  spasmodic  contractions  of 
various  muscles  occur.  The  skin  readily  sliows  the  tachcH  cerehrales.  The 
patient  rapidly  loses  flesh  and  strength.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  dis- 
ejise  the  irritative  symptoms  diminish,  and  those  of  intracranial  pres.sure, 
the  paralytic  symptoms,  appear.  The  patient  is  more  (piiet,  but  shows 
increiising  dulness  of  mind.  The  stupoi-  becomes  more  profound,  and 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  precede  the  death  of  the  comatose  patient. 
Strabismus  and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  or  drooping  of  the  lids 
occur,  and  tlie  jiupils  previously  contracted  become  dilated  or  irreg- 
ular. Localized  pareses  or  paralyses  may  take  place,  and  Osier  notes  the 
existence  of  aphasia  and  brachial  monoplegia.  The  pulse  is  frequently 
irregular.  Tubercles  may  be  found  in  the  choroid,  and  the  appearances 
of  optic  neuritis  may  be  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  acute 
general  tuberculosis  in  which  the  cerebral  membranes  are  especially  dis- 
eased death  may  occur,  as  already  mentioned,  with  such  suddenness  as  to 
suggest  cerebral  hemorrhage.  More  often  the  symptoms  of  a meningitis 
persist  during  a period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes,  especially 
when  the  tubercular  meningitis  is  sharply  localized,  the  symptoms  are 
mild  and  are  continued  over  a period  of  mouths. 

Acute  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs. — With  a predominant  localiza- 
tion of  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  the  condition  becomes  one  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Tliese  organs  are  distended,  injected, 
somewhat  increased  in  weight.  The  air  does  not  readily  escape  even 
on  pressure,  and  the  tubercles  are  often  to  be  felt  as  minute  shot-like 
bodies.  The  pleurte  frequently  show  numerous  minute  and  agglomer- 
ated tubercles.  On  section  of  the  lungs  the  miliarj-  and  submiliary 
tubercles,  either  gray  and  translucent  or  yellow  and  opaque,  are  dissemi- 
nated in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout,  often  projecting  above  the 
surface.  They  are  not  infrequently  associated,  especially  at  the  apices, 
with  large  cheesy,  sometimes  softened  nodules,  due  to  an  earlier  localized 
tubercular  process.  In  the  rapidly  progressing  cases  the  interstitial  mil- 
iary tubercles  are  unaccompanied  by  exudation  in  the  alveoli.  In  the 
protracted  cases  more  or  less  cellular  or  tibrino- cellular,  perhaps  cheesy, 
exudation  is  present  in  voxious  quantity  within  few  or  many  alveoli. 

The  onset  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may  take  place 
so  rapidly  as  to  suggest  an  acute  diffuse  bronchitis  or  fibrinous  pneu- 
monia. More  often  with  the  early  prodromal  sjmiptoms  of  general  tu- 
berculosis the  conspicuous  affection  of  the  lung  becomes  manifested  by 
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cough,  rapid  breathing,  and  pleuritic  pain.  Tlie  cough  is  frecpiently 
persistent,  sometimes  incessant,  the  sputum  usually  scanty,  at  first  con- 
sisting of  mucus,  but  soon  becoming  muco-purulent,  and  is  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood.  Characteristic  bacilli,  if  present,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  rather  by  the  softening  of  an  antecedent  tubercular  focus 
than  by  the  acute  invasion  of  tlie  interstitial  tissue.  The  rapid  breathing, 
perhaiis  sixty  ins[)irations  per  minute,  is  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  a diffused  bronchiolitis  and  to  the  projection  of  the  tubercles  into 
the  alveoli  and  broncliioles,  and  in  part  to  the  tuberculosis  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  As  a result  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  patient  becomes  cyanotic 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  signs  of  affection  of  the  lungs  or 
heart.  The  i)leuritic  i)ain  is  of  frecpient  occurrence,  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  tubercles  in  the  pleura,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
friction.  On  physical  examination  of  the  chest  the  resonance  is  either 
normal  or  increased,  the  tympanitic  resonance  corresponding  to  the  fre- 
quent hyi)crdistention  of  the  lung  found  after  death.  Tlie  existence  of 
spots  of  dulness  is  suggestive  of  chronic  foci  of  tuberculosis  or  of  acute 
broncho-pnenmonic  complications.  On  auscultation  fine  moist  and  dry 
niles  are  distributed  throughout  the  lungs,  while  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease  coarse  dry  and  moist  rales  are  numerous.  Absence  of  respiratory 
sounds  or  tubular  breathing  and  bronchophony  may  be  evident  in  the 
regions  of  localized  dulness. 

In  acute  general  tuberculosis  in  which  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are 
conspicuous,  death  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  after  tlie  appear- 
ance of  these  symptoms,  or  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  subacute  or 
chronic,  then  extending  over  a jieriod  of  weeks  or  months.  The  course 
essentially  depends  upon  the  sudden  or  gradual  entrance  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  few  or  many  bacilli  during  a longer  or  shorter  period. 
Although  this  variety  is  called  acute,  and  generally  is  so.  its  progress 
may  extend  over  a period  of  months  as  well  as  of  weeks. 

In  chroniG  general  tiihercnlosis  as  distinguished  from  acute  general 
tuberculosis  the  symptoms,  although  similar,  are  less  severe,  and  periods 
of  intermission  and  exacerbation  of  various  duration  occur.  Such  varia- 
tions are  especially  indicated  by  the  changes  in  temperature,  periods  of 
normal  temperature  alternating  with  atypical  elevations  or  periodical 
intermissions,  i)erhai)S  accompanied  with  chills,  and  are  for  the  time  being 
suggestive  of  malarial  attacks.  Progressive  loss  of  llesh  and  strength 
and  increasing  pallor  are  more  conspicuous  than  severe  cerebral  or  pul- 
monary symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  essentially  depends  upon  the  persistence 
of  atypical  fever  without  obvious  local  cause,  during  the  progress  of 
which  meningitic  synqitoms  occur  or  dyspmea  and  cyanosis  arise,  the 
latter  without  sutficiently  explanatory  ]>hysical  signs  on  examination  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  strengthened  by  evidence  of  an  antecedent  tubercular 
affection  in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  is  definitely  established  l\y  the 
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discovery  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  or  by  tlie  presence  of  the  character- 
istic bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

During  the  early  or  typhoid  stage  indicative  of  the  general  infection, 
the  range  of  temperature  is  the  chief  means  of  distinguishing  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  from  typhoid  fever.  It  is  atypical  and  irregular  in 
the  former,  more  definitely  characteristic  in  the  latter.  The  pi-esence  or 
absence  of  rose  spots,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  meteorism  and  right  iliac 
pain,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  diazo-reaction,  are  not  signifi- 
cant of  either  affection.  The  presence  of  leukocytosis  is  in  favor  rather 
of  acute  tuberculosis  than  of  tyi)hoid  fever.  With  the  predominant 
development  of  meningitic  symptoms  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  men- 
ingitis is  to  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  traumatism,  of  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  and  of  epidemics,  the  usual  causes  of  meningitis.  The 
onset  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  more  gradual,  the  irritati\'C  stage  is 
more  prolonged,  the  convulsions  are  more  frequent,  and  e\'idence  of 
an  extensive  bronchitis  is  more  often  present  in  meningitis  of  tubercular 
origin  than  in  the  other  varieties  of  this  disease. 

If  the  acute  tuberculosis  progresses  with  conspicuous  localization  in 
the  lungs  the  local  physical  signs  are  those  of  a capillary  l)i-onchitis.  The 
latter  affection,  however,  is  of  more  sudden  onset,  with  immediate  devel- 
opment of  the  signs  of  a diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  more  severe, 
while  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are  less  extreme. 

Peognosis. — Acute  general  tuberculosis  is  a universally  fatal  disease. 
The  rare  cases  of  reported  recovery  are  based  upon  the  disappearance  of 
symptoms.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  never  shown  any  anatomical 
evidence  by  means  of  which  the  assumption  of  recovery  from  an  ante- 
cedent attack  of  acute  general  tuberculosis  could  be  maintained. 

LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  term  is  applied  to  indicate  the  conspicuous  presence  of  tubercles 
or  other  inflammatory  jiroducts  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  in  limited  portions  of  the  body,  and  represents  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  death  in  mankind.  These  products  are  usually  com- 
bined both  within  the  tissues  and  upon  the  surfaces.  Instances  of 
the  former  are  not  only  the  miliary  and  submiliary  tubercles,  dissemi- 
nated and  in  clusters,  but  also  eudothelioid  or  epithelioid  cells  from 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  perhaps  from  other  tubes  also, — bile-ducts, 
for  example.  The  superficial  products  are  the  hyperplastic  epithelial 
cells  from  glands,  tubules,  ducts,  aud  other  surfaces  lined  or  covered 
with  epithelium,  while  blood- corpuscles,  fibrin,  and  serum  may  be  found 
as  a part  of  the  exudation  both  withiii  the  tissues  and  upon  the  sur- 
faces. Local  tuberculosis  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the 
head  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  of  the  mucous  membranes,  digestive 
organs,  and  uro-genital  apparatus,  of  the  serous  membranes,  of  the  duct- 
less glands,  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  of  the  bones  and 
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joints,  although  two  or  more  of  these  regions  may  be  simultaneously 
affected. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  becomes  tuberculous  by  the 
direct  inoculation  of  tlie  bacilli  from  without,  or  may  arise  from  the  ex- 
tension towartis  the  surface  of  a subcutaneous  tubercular  affection,  as  may 
be  seen  near  the  outlet  of  fistuhe  communicating  with  softened  cheesy 
lymphatic  glands  and  tnbercidous  bones  and  joints.  The  miliary  tuber- 
cles are  embedded  in  greater  or  less  number  in  a congested  fibrous  tissue 
containing  abundant  endothelioid  cells. 

According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  infection,  the  method  of  the 
extension  of  the  local  process,  and  the  nature  of  the  secondary  changes, 
various  terms  are  applied.  The  anatomisVs  tubercle  is  represented  by 
a sharply  defined,  reddish,  translucent  nodule,  generally  limited  to  tlie 
superficial  portion  of  the  skin,  pei'tinacious,  but  not  prone  to  undergo 
extensive  secondary  changes.  In  liqms  numerous  nodules  of  a reddish- 
brown  tint  are  present.  They  increjuse  in  size,  project  considerablj^  above 
the  surface,  and  are  associated  with  the  abundant  formation  of  epidermis 
or  with  extensive  necrosis.  The  necrotic  tissue  becomes  softened  and 
separated,  while  a renewal  of  the  infection  takes  place  l)oth  laterally  and 
below  the  surface.  Extensive  scars,  with  extreme  deformity,  notably  in 
lupus  of  the  face,  result  from  the  tendency  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  to 
contract.  The  term  scrofuloderma  is  applied  when  the  miliary  tubercles 
and  diffused  tubercular  tissue  foi-m  slight!}'  projecting  nodules  of  a pur- 
plish color,  which  undergo  necrosis  and  softening  and  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  ulcers  with  a cheesy  base.  These  ulcers  usually  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  a deeper-seated  tubercular  affection,  especially  of  the  bones  or 
lymph-glands,  and  are  believed  to  result  from  the  transmission  by  means 
of  the  lymphatics  of  the  bacilli  from  such  sources  to  the  skin.  Tubercu- 
lous ulcers  are  also  recognized  independent  of  scrofuloderma.  They  are 
characterized  by  an  irregularly  rounded  and  congested  margin  and  an 
indurated  base,  in  which  are  opaque  yellow  specks.  Miliary  tubercles 
are  present  both  in  the  base  and  edges.  Further  considei’ation  of  cuta- 
neous tuberculosis  is  to  be  found  in  works  on  dermatology  and  surgery. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mucous  Membranes. — Tuberculosis  of  the 
raucous  membranes  forms  the  most  important  group  of  the  tubercular 
affections,  and  the  resulting  disturbances  are  associated  with  so  much 
wasting  that  they  in  particular  are  those  which  have  been  usually  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  phthisis,  consumption,  or  tabes.  The  processes 
are  essentially  the  same  whether  the  bacilli  are  inhaled,  sw.allowed,  ad- 
mitted in  copulation,  or  eliminated  through  the  kidneys.  The  usual 
result  is  that  more  or  less  of  the  tract  in  continuous  relation  with  that 
part  of  the  mucous  canal  first  diseased  is  simultaneously  affected  : lienee 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  the  lungs  are  usually 
iliseased,  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  tract  the  genitals,  especially 
in  man,  are  fi’equently  similarly  altered. 
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111  tuberculosis  of  tbe  mucous  membranes  miliar}'  tubercles  result 
from  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus.  They  are  seated  superficially,  and 
tend  rapidly  to  become  cheesy.  The  more  abundant  and  the  more  liquid 
the  outward  flow  over  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  more  suiierficial  the 
tubercles,  the  more  quickly  is  the  cheesy  material  removed  : hence  the 
so-called  lenticular  ulcers  arise,  sharply  defined  and  shallow,  but  tending 
to  spread  laterally  by  the  confluence  of  neighboring  ulcers.  The  base  of 
the  confluent  ulcers  may  be  of  a grayish-yellov'  color,  from  cheesy  material 
not  washed  away.  Such  ulcers  are  especially  to  be  found  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  larynx  and  larger  bronchi,  and 
in  the  ureters  and  bladder.  The  smaller  the  canal  the  less  readily  re- 
moved are  the  clieesy  products,  which  then  become  inspissated  and  often 
form  an  obliterating  plug,  as  in  tuberculosis  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  vasa  deferentia.  Iji  the  intestine  large  and 
indurated  ulcers  result  from  the  extensive  formation  of  tubercles  in  the 
base  as  well  as  in  the  edges  of  the  ulcer.  The  clinical  importance  of  the 
appreciation  of  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  its  complica- 
tions requires  a separate  consideration  of  pulmonary,  laryngeal,  intestinal, 
and  uro-genital  tuberculosis. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — This  term  includes  the  various  disturb- 
ances that  result  from  the  invasion  of  the  respiratory  tract  by  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  has  already 
been  considered  as  of  hsematogenous  origin  and  a x^art  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis,  although  it  is  xiossible  that  a localized  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  may  arise  and  be  disseminated  throughout  the  lungs 
from  the  inhalation  of  large  numbers  of  the  bacilli  in  minute  subdivision. 
This  condition,  however,  is  rare,  and  its  manifestations  would  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  described  in  connection  with  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  more  imxiortant  varieties  of  x^uluionary  tuberculosis  are  those  in 
which  bacilli  are  inhaled,  the  hsematogenous  form  having  already  been 
considered,  and  the  xileurogenic  variety  being,  in  the  main,  of  no  x^ractical 
imxiortance.  One  or  more  foci  of  localized  tubei’culosis  are  i^roduced, 
from  which  the  lung  becomes  more  and  more  extensively  invaded. 
Although  the  term  x)nbuonary  tuberculosis  indicates  the  seat  and  cause 
of  the  disturbances,  the  lesions  are  so  various  that  their  seiiarate  ana- 
tomical diagnosis  is  often  sinqily  x^ioblematical.  The  term  xihthisis  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred  as  indicative  of  the  especial  clinical  charac- 
teristic,— namely,  the  emaciation.  Fibroid  i)hthisis  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  tuberculosis. 

PULMONARY  PHTHISIS.  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION.  PUL- 
MONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 

Etiologa'. — In  the  etiology  of  xmlmonary  xihthisis  tliere  are  certain 
features  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  imx)ortaut  in  the  etiology 
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ot  tuberculosis.  Tlie  invasion  of  the  lung  by  the  bacillus  is  essential, 
and  it  is  chielly  introduced  by  means  of  the  inhalation  of  particles  of 
dried  sputum.  Less  frequent  is  the  evacuation  into  the  lung  of  a soft- 
ened tubercular  gland  or  a softened  tubercular  abscess  from  caries  of 
the  spine  or  ribs.  The  effects  of  the  invasion  vary.  Of  a number  of 
individuals  ecpially  exposed  the  bacillus  will  hnd  suitable  conditions  for 
its  growth  and  propagation  in  some  and  not  in  others.  Such  conditions 
are  to  be  found  in  an  inherited  or  acquired  vulnerability  of  the  tissues. 
Local  causes  are  also  imiiortaiit,  as  is  seen  in  the  frequency  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  in  persons  with  a malformed  thorax,  congenital  stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  previous  pleurisy,  and  following  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  in  which  contagions  the  catarrhal  aftection  of  the  re- 
spiratoiy  tract  apparently  acts  as  a localizing  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  a result  of  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  upon 
the  respiratory  surface,  a series  of  local  changes  arise  both  superlicial 
and  interstitial.  To  the  former  the  terms  cheesy  pneumonia  and  cheesy 
bronchitis  are  applied  in  virtue  of  the  appearance  and  localization  of  the 
anatomical  products.  In  cheesy  pneumonia  the  alveoli  become  tilled  with 
large  cells  of  an  epithelial  character,  either  desquamated  alveolar  epithe- 
lium or  transformed  leukocytes.  Such  cells  are  prone  to  undergo  rapid 
necrosis,  and  soon  present  the  caseous  apiiearauce.  The  alveolar  walls  and 
the  neighboring  interstitial  tissue  become  thickened,  and  a formation  of 
large  endothelioid  cells  takes  place  in  them.  The  smaller  branches  of 
the  x>iiliiionary  artery  and  the  alveolai'  capillaries  become  obliterated. 
The  affected  xiortion  of  the  lung  thus  contains  no  air,  is  solidified,  and 
deprived  of  blood,  a condition  which  has  received  the  term  cheesy  hepa- 
tization. These  alterations  are  distributed  over  smaller  and  larger  areas. 
Thus,  one  may  find  miliary  foci  of  cheesy  xmeumonia  in  which  few  alveoli 
are  affected,  or  the  solidification  may  exist  as  a lobular  or  a lobar  jmeu- 
monia,  or  as  a broncho-pneumonia.  The  extent  of  the  primary  distri- 
bution of  the  lesions  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  inhaled 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  such  inhalation  has  been  taking 
Ijlace.  Bacilli  may  jiroceed  from  such  suiierficial  exudation  into  the  in- 
terstitial tissue  of  the  lung  and  give  rise  to  miliaiy  tubercles  as  a conqili- 
cation  of  tlie  process.  These  may  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  superficial 
changes,  but  are  so  incorporated  with  them  that  they  are  often  not  to  be 
identified  except  when  xiresent  in  relatively  normal  portions  of  the  lung, 
and  esi)ecially  when  seen  in  the  pleura. 

A similar  sujierficial  exndatory  x>rocess  occurs  in  the  smaller  bronchi 
and  results  in  a cheesy  bronchitis,  the  canal  of  the  bronchus  being  filled 
with  a necrotic  exudation,  the  wall  also  becoming  necrotic  after  being 
infiltrated  with  endothelioid  cells.  An  infiammation  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  surrounding  such  bronchi  may  take  place,  and  foci  of  broncho- 
pneumonia thus  arise.  These  alterations  are  often  earliest  found  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  find  this  localization,  according  to  Orth,  depends 
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upon  the  favorable  opportunity  for  the  retention  of  the  bacilli,  the  les- 
sened resistance  of  the  tissues  from  the  diminished  blood-supply  in  these 
portions  of  the  lung  in  consequence  of  their  incomplete  expansion  in 
ordinary  respiration,  the  frequent  presence  of  pleural  adhesions,  and  the 
liability  of  the  bacilli  to  be  forced  into  the  apex  by  deep  and  violent 
insj)iration  during  fits  of  coughing.  The  bacilli  once  having  produced 
these  disturbances  in  any  particular  part  of  the  lung,  the  clieesy  masses 
may  become  encapsulated  in  cicatricial  tissue  or  inqiregnated  with  lime 
salts  and  indefinitely  remain  inert.  The  cretaceous  nodules  and  puckered 
cicatrices  so  often  found,  especially  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  are  thus 
explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  source  of  danger  from  the  localized  foci 
of  cheesy  pneumonia  is  from  softening.  The  softened,  cheesy  material 
escapes  into  the  larger  bronchi,  and  a cavity  results,  at  first  with  an  irregu- 
lar, opaque  yellow  wall,  the  free  surface  of  which  continues  to  become 
softened  perhaps  more  rapidly,  as  especially  suggested  by  the  experiments 
of  Prudden,  from  the  presence  and  growth  of  other  bacteria  than  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  alveoli 
become  the  seat  of  the  advancing  cheesy  inflammation.  The  enlarge- 
ment increases,  neighboring  cavities  become  fused,  and  eventually  an 
entire  lobe  may  become  cavernous.  The  larger  cavities  have  a I'elatively 
smooth  wall,  upon  which  an  opaque  gray  pyogenic  membrane  is  adherent 
and  from  which  slight  but  frequent  hemorrhages  readily  arise.  Sucli  cavi- 
ties are  crossed  by  trabeculae,  which  reiiresent  the  iiersistence  of  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  whose  tissue  offers  the  most  resistance  to  the 
ad\^ance  of  the  destructive  process.  Small  aneurisms  of  these  arterial 
branches  may  be  found,  and  are  the  source  of  the  extreme,  and  sometimes 
immediately  fatal,  hemorrhage  which  occurs  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 

With  an  extension  of  the  softening  process  to  the  surface  of  the  lung 
the  pleura  frequently  becomes  necrotic,  is  torn  during  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  enter  the  pleural  cavity,  producing  a 
pneumothorax  rapidly  becoming  a iiyopneumothorax  from  the  associated 
pleurisy.  As  the  softened  contents  of  the  cheesy  mass,  in  which  bacilli 
in  large  quantities  are  present,  pass  along  the  larger  bronchi,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  infected,  and  miliary  tubercles  and  cheesy  bronchitis  arise. 
The  bacilli  are  also  aspirated,  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing,  into 
smaller  branches,  hitherto  uninfected,  of  the  main  bronchus  through 
which  they  are  passing.  New  foci  of  miliary,  broncho-,  and  lobular 
cheesy  pneumonia  are  formed,  undergo  softening,  and  are  transformed 
into  cavities  which  become  confluent,  and  thus  the  destniction  of  the 
lung  extends. 

Other  changes  than  those  above  described  are  circumscribed  cellular 
and  fibrino-cellular  exudations,  which  are  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  other  bacteria  than  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  Certain  parts  of 
the  lung  are  collapsed  from  a plugging  of  the  respective  bronchi,  while 
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Other  portions  are  in  a state  of  collateral  emphysema.  Bronchial  dilata- 
tion is  frecpient,  and  new-formed  librous  tissue  abounds. 

The  pleime  are  usually  thickened,  sometimes  being  of  almost  carti- 
laginous density,  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary pleime,  at  times  so  firm  that  in  the  removal  of  the  lung  the 
costal  iileura  is  torn  from  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  thickened  pleura 
is  often  crowded  with  miliaiy  tubei’cles,  at  times  agglomerated  into 
cheesy  masses.  The  bronchial  glands  are  increased  in  size,  and  usually 
contain  miliary  tubercles  and  cheesy  nodules.  The  latter  tend  to  be- 
come fuseil,  softened,  or  calcitied,  and  are  often  of  a dirty  gray  color 
from  the  presence  of  particles  of  black  pigment. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  evidences  of  tuberculosis  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  intestine,  kidneys,  and  spleen.  Laryn- 
geal and  tracheal  tuberculosis  are  fri'quent  complications,  while  tuber- 
cular endocarditis  sometimes  is  present.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver 
is  common,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
intestine  is  frequent. 

Symptoms. — In  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumxition  a distinction  of  jiractical  importance  is  to  be  drawn  between 
two  classes  of  cases.  In  the  one  the  dise^ise  rapidly  progresses,  and  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  or  months  ; in  the  other  the 
disease  slowly  advances,  and  is  continued  over  a period  of  yeai*s.  The 
former  is  the  acute,  quick,  or  galloping  consumption  ; the  latter,  the  usual 
form,  is  chronic  consumption. 

ACUTE  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  consumption  may  arise  in  a person  previously 
in  apparent  good  health,  or  may  appear  in  one  who  has  for  some  time 
suffered  from  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  a latent  or  incipient  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  when  the  unexpected  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  places 
it  definitely  in  the  group  of  acute  phthisis.  Young  persons,  particu- 
larly children  after  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  influenza,  are  especially 
liable  to  this  variety.  The  disease  may  begin  suddenly,  iierhaps  after 
exposure  to  cold  or  in  the  sequence  of  an  attack  of  hemoptysis.  Chil- 
liness or  a chill  is  followed  by  fever,  accompanied  by  cough,  a rapid 
pulse,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  in  the  chest.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
suggestive  of  infection  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  may  be  delayed 
for  several  days  or  a few  weeks,  the  febrile  condition  not  being  accom- 
panied by  other  than  general  symptoms.  The  temperature  rapidly  rises 
to  103°  or  104°  F.,  with  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations, 
often  with  daily  differences  of  two  or  three  degrees,  which  course  is 
likely  to  remain  continuous  throughout  the  disease.  This  continued 
elevation  of  temperature  is  often  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
suggestion  is  favored  by  the  occurrence  of  hebetude  or  delirium.  The 
patient  sweats  freely,  especially  during  the  daily  fall  of  temperature. 
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There  are  loss  of  appetite,  rapidly  progressive  emaciation,  and  marked 
failure  of  strength.  The  respiration  becomes  accelerated  and  remains 
quickened,  and  there  may  be  but  little  cough  or  thoracic  pain.  The  cough 
at  the  outset  is  simply  irritative,  with  but  little  expectoration,  and  may 
be  due  to  an  associated  laryngitis,  in  wliich  case  there  is  also  hoarseness. 
This  laryngitis  of  the  earlier  stages  of  i)hthisis  is  tlie  result  latlier  of  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  than  of  tubercular  ulceration.  lu  the  latter  stagc-s 
of  the  disease,  however,  extensive  tubercular  lesions  may  be  present  as  a 
result  of  infection  of  the  larynx  by  tubercular  si)uta.  Pseudo-membra- 
nous ulcers  of  the  larjuix  may  also  occur  in  phthisis,  presumably  iis  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  other  bacteria  than  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

The  alterations  within  the  lungs  are  usually  found  at  the  apices  at  the 
onset,  but  rapidly  involve  other  portions,  either  continuously  or  discon- 
tiuuously,  so  that  the  physical  signs  at  first  may  be  indicative  of  a 
broncho-pneumonia  or  a lobular  pneumonia,  but  quickly  present  the 
characteristics  of  a lobar  pneumonia  affecting  one  or  more  lobes,  iierhaps 
the  greater  part  of  both  lungs.  An  important  characteristic  of  these 
physical  signs  is  their  persistence.  The  dulness,  tubular  breathing,  and 
increased  vocal  resonance  and  vocal  fremitus  in  those  regions  in  which 
the  bronchi  are  not  obstructed,  with  perhaps  tympanitic  areas  from  col- 
lateral emphysema  or  solidification  over  large  bronchi,  are  also  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  acute  pneumonia.  Moist  rales  are  to  be  heard  in 
various  parts  of  the  lung. 

The  secretion  from  the  lungs  may  be  scanty  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease.  It  is  at  first  mucous,  then  generally  becomes  more  and  more 
purulent,  and  is  usually  viscid.  It  presents  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  si)utum  of  a bi’onchial  catarrh.  If  the  patient  lives  long  enough 
for  softening  of  the  cheesy  products  to  occur,  the  sputum  becomes  more 
abundant,  is  largely  purulent,  and  contains  elastic  fibres  as  well  as  numer- 
ous bacilli.  The  latter  are  to  be  sought  in  the  sputum  raised  from  the 
lungs,  especially  in  the  opaque  yellow  pus.  If  but  few  bacilli  are  present 
and  pus  is  abundant,  Biedert  recommends  that  a drachm  of  the  sputum  be 
diluted  with  three  diachms  of  water  and  fifteen  drops  of  caustic  potash 
and  be  heated  on  a sand-bath  for  two  hours.  The  pus-corpuscles  become 
dissolved,  and  the  bacilli,  even  if  few,  are  readily  found  in  the  sediment. 
To  detect  their  presence,  thin  cover-glasses  are  to  be  carefully  cleansed  in 
water  and  strong  alcohol.  A bit  of  i^urulent  sputum  is  to  be  removed  by 
a platinum  wire  freshly  heated  and  spread  upon  the  cover-glass  in  as 
thin  a layer  as  possible.  The  smeared  glass  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried 
by  being  held  in  forceps  over  the  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercnlosis  is  that  it  becomes 
stained  by  solutions  of  the  aniline  dyes  to  which  a mordant  has  been 
added,  and  is  not  decolorized  when  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alcohol.  The 
stained  bacillus  sometimes  assumes  a beaded  appearance,  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  unstained  spores  or  vacuoles.  The  method  of  staining  recom- 
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mended  by  Gabbet  is  the  most  convenient,  since  it  requires  the  least  time. 
Tlie  cover-glass  smeared  with  the  sputum,  after  being  dried,  is  placed  for 
a minute  or  two  in  a warm  solution  of  one  part  of  fuchsine,  five  parts 
of  carbolic  acid,  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  and  one  hundred  iiarts  of  water ; 
it  is  then  to  be  washed  in  water  and  put  for  a few  minutes  into  a solu- 
tion of  methylene-blue  two  jiarts,  sulphuric  acid  twenty-five  parts,  and 
water  one  hundred  parts.  It  is  again  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  may  be 
examined  in  this  fluid,  or  may  be  dipped  in  alcohol,  dried  with  filter- 
paper,  and  examined  in  oil  of  cedar  or  any  other  essential  oil.  If  the 
preparation  is  to  be  iiermanently  preserved  in  Canada  balsam  it  should  not 
be  examined  in  oil  of  cloves,  since  this  agent  in  time  causes  the  color  to 
lade.  The  bacilli  are  stained  red  ; the  rest  of  the  specimen  is  blue.  The 
coloring  fluids  are  subject  to  changes  when  long  i)reserved,  and  fresh 
solutions  should  be  occasionally  made. 

The  progressive  involvement  of  unaffected  areas  of  the  lung,  or  the 
absence  of  a critical  fall  of  temperature  during  the  second  M'eek  of  the 
disease,  may  first  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  i)hthisical  nature  of  the 
process.  The  presence  of  the  characteristic  bacilli  usually  gives  the  first 
positive  evidence  of  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  jirocess.  Death  may 
occur  in  a few  weeks  during  this  stage  of  consolidation,  or  take  place  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  in  which  time  cavities  may  arise  as  the 
result  of  the  rapid  softening  of  the  inflammatory  product. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  at  the  outset  being  those  suggestive  of 
typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  the  former  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence 
of  a characteristic  range  of  temperature,  the  rjish,  abdominal  symptoms, 
a palpable  spleen,  and  perhaps  the  iiresence  of  a leukocytosis.  The 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  persistent  areas  of  consolidation, 
to  be  found  only  in  typhoid  fever  in  the  later  stages  of  this  disease  and 
in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lung.  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis  is  to 
be  differentiated  from  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  by  the  persistence  of 
the  signs  of  consolidation,  the  considerable  daily  ditibrences  in  tempera- 
ture, the  lack  of  a critical  fall  of  temperature,  the  frequent  presence  of  a 
moderate  instead  of  a considerable  leukocytosis,  and  the  eventual  appear- 
ance in  the  sputum  of  characteristic  bacilli.  Imi^ortant  suggestive  evi- 
dence of  the  phthisical  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  found  in  the  previous 
history  or  personal  charactei’istics  of  the  iiatieut. 

Prognosis. — Although  cases  of  acute  phthisis  usually  terminate  fatally 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  a temporary  arrest  of  the  process  may  take 
place  and  ileath  be  delayed  for  a few  months,  or  chronic  jilithisis  super- 
vene. 

CHRONIC  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  are  usually  of  gradual 
development,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  recognize 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  A distinction  is  thus  generally 
drawn  between  incipient  and  advanced  phthisis. 
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In  incipient  phthisis  the  patient  complains  of  being  rnn  down,  assign- 
ing no  cause  for  the  increasing  weakness.  His  friends  notice  siowly 
increasing  emaciation  and  pallor.  The  appetite  fails,  and  digesti\  e dis- 
turbances are  often  complained  of.  The  patient  speaks  of  feeling  chilly 
even  in  a warm  room,  and  admits  that  slight  exertion  causes  shortness  of 
breath.  In  such  persons  the  use  of  a thermometer  indicates  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  a local  cause  for  which  first  becomes  manifest  on  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs.  In  other  cases  with  similar  increasing  weakness, 
htemoptysis,  perhaps  after  slight  exertion,  takes  place,  and  is  often  found 
to  be  associated  with  localized  physical  signs,  although  months  may 
elapse  before  they  appear.  In  a third  series  of  cases  the  patient,  ^jerhaps 
after  some  slight  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  or  to  a draught  of  air,  feels 
chilly  and  suffers  from  a frequent  cough,  at  first  dry  and  hacking,  then 
moist,  which  persists  in  frequency  and  remains  obstinate  to  treatment. 
This  persistence  of  even  an  apparently  slight  attack  of  bronchial  catarrh 
often  leads  to  the  recognition  of  its  cause  by  examination  of  the  sputum, 
even  before  areas  of  consolidation  are  found  in  the  lung.  Again,  the 
early  phthisical  symptoms  may  follow  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  although  in 
such  cases  the  probability  of  the  pleurisy  being  of  tuberculous  origin  is 
directly  suggested.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a lung  prevented  from 
expansion  by  pleuritic  effusion  may  offer  suitable  opportunities  for  the 
growth  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

In  brief,  the  most  important  suggestive,  because  the  most  constant, 
sign  is  xiersistent  elevation  of  tenqierature  without  obvious  cause,  often 
associated  with  chilly  sensations  and  perhaps  with  frequent  sweatings, 
esx^ecially  at  night.  More  characteristic  is  the  hsenioi^tysis,  which  is 
the  initial  suggestive  synq)tom  in  a large  number  of  cases,  although  the 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  may  not  reveal  its  source  nor  that  of 
the  sputum  indicate  its  cause. 

Sooner  or  later  the  physical  evidence  of  the  inciiiient  stage  of  j-uil- 
monary  phthisis  is  obtained.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  tlie  pul- 
monary signs  appear  at  the  apices  and  near  the  anterior  border  of  the 
iq)per  lobe,  rather  more  frequently  in  tlie  right  than  in  the  left  lung. 
The  evidence  obtained  by  percussion  is  less  constant  and  significant  than 
that  resulting  from  auscultation.  Dulness  should  be  sought  in  the  fosste 
immediately  above  and  below  the  clavicle,  also  in  the  suiiraspinous  fossae, 
although  absence  of  dulness  in  either  of  these  regions  does  not  indicate 
that  the  subjacent  apex  is  free  from  disease.  On  auscultation  of  the  same 
regions  the  signs  of  chief  importance  fis  evidence  of  incipient  jihthisis 
are  prolonged  and  harsh  expiration  and  fine  moist  subcrepitant  rAles 
at  the  end  of  the  inspiration,  which  is  often  feeble  and  jerky.  Such 
signs  are  significant  merely  of  a bronchiolitis,  while  solidification  is 
indicated  by  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing  with  exaggeration  of  the 
whispered  voice.  The  cause  of  this  circumscribed  bronchiolitis  is  de- 
monstrated if  characteristic  bacilli  are  found  in  the  sputum.  At  this 
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stage  repeated  examinations  may  be  necessaiy,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  spntum  for  the  purpose. 

In  advanced  phthisis  tlie  symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  atfectiou  are 
more  characteristic.  Congh  and  thoracic  pain  are  conspicuous,  and  the 
respiration  becomes  constantly  cpiickened.  The  cough  varies  in  severitj^ 
in  the  individual  cases.  At  times  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  attract  no 
attention.  Again,  it  may  be  so  severe  and  persistent  as  to  awaken  the 
patient,  produce  vomiting,  and  cause  him  to  fear  suffocation.  It  is 
usually  more  frequent  in  the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  so  anuojdug  in 
the  night  as  to  prevent  sleex).  The  i>aroxysms  of  coughing  often  occur 
without  the  raising  of  sputum,  and  in  jjersons  of  sensitive  nervous  tem- 
perament may  be  almost  incessant  until  the  attention  of  the  j)atient  is 
diverted. 

The  sputum  which  is  raised  from  the  lung  varies  in  character  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  severity  of  the  i>rocess.  As 
already  stated,  in  incii)ient  jffithisis  there  may  be  little  or  no  sputum. 
As  the  disease  advances,  that  which  first  appears  is  rather  mucous  than 
purulent,  perhaps  containing  minute  oi)a(iue  yellow  llocculi,  but  later 
mucous  si)uta  may  alternate  with  thick  i)urulent  sputa,  or  all  sinitum 
may  be  largely  xnirulent.  The  more  abundant  the  si)utum,  the  more 
likely  the  xn-esence  of  cavities  due  to  the  softening  of  caseous  masses,  the 
size  of  which  may  be  suggested  hy  the  quantity  of  sxmtum  coughed  ux). 
Defined  masses  of  x)urulent  sxmtum  but  little  aerated  and  sinking  in  water 
are  called  nmimidated  sputa,  and  are  considered  to  be  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  cavities.  The  sxmtum  is  often  streaked  or  stained  with  blood. 
In  the  former  case  the  congested  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  bleeding  ; in  the  latter,  the  pyogenic  membrane  lining 
the  wall  of  cavities  is  the  source.  The  sxmta  are  sometimes  of  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  odor,  from  the  x^resence  of  xmtrescent  bacteria  in  the 
pulmonary  cavities.  The  diagnostic  importance  of  the  microscox>ic  ex- 
amination of  the  sputum  for  the  bacilli  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Elastic  fibres  are  often  sought  for,  and  frequently  with  negative  results. 
Their  x^resence  is  indicative  of  the  formation  of  cavities,  although  cavities 
may  exist  and  elastic  fibres  not  be  found.  They  are  most  conveniently 
shown  by  the  examination  of  a portion  of  the  sputum  in  caustic  potash. 
If  tliey  are  present  in  small  numbers  they  are  more  satisfactorily  isolated 
by  boiling  the  sx>utum  in  a ten  xier  cent,  solution  of  caustic  xiotash  ; after 
some  hours  the  fibres  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

Thoracic  xia-io,  usually  shaiqily  defined,  is  more  frequent  as  an  early 
than  as  a late  symptom  of  advanced  x>ulnionary  x^hthisis.  Its  xiresence 
is  indicative  of  an  associated  xileurisy,  and  is  the  more  severe  the  more 
acute  and  extensive  the  latter.  The  sudden  onset  of  an  intense  xdeuritic 
pain,  associated  with  a raxiid  and  difficult  respiration,  a rise  of  temxiera- 
ture  and  pulse,  and  marked  x>rostration,  is  suggestive  of  the  rupture  of 
the  wall  of  a cavity  and  the  xiroduction  of  a x>ueumothorax,  which  usually 
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becomes  a pyoj)neiimotliorax.  The  sj^mptoms  and  signs  of  this  affection 
are  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  pleurisy. 
(See  Pleurisy.)  Pleuritic  pain  is  aggravated  by  coughing,  and  often 
necessitates  rapid  and  superficial  breathing ; but  as  the  pleura  becomes 
thickened  or  the  pleural  cavity  obliterated  the  pain  ceases  to  be  con- 
spicuous. Its  situation  varies  from  time  to  time  as  previously  unaffected 
portions  of  the  pleura  become  involved,  and  it  is  now  referred  to  the  apex, 
now  to  the  interscapular  or  axillary  regions.  The  shortness  of  breath  so 
apparent  on  inspection  of  a phthisical  patient  is  not  accompanied  with 
evidence  of  suffering.  The  respiration  readily  becomes  increased  on 
slight  exertion,  but  the  breathing  is  difficult  only  when  large  quantities 
of  secretion  obstruct  the  bronchi  and  vigorous  efibrts  are  required  to 
cause  their  removal. 

When  the  phthisical  alterations  of  the  lung  have  become  advanced, 
hcemoptysis  is  so  frequent  as  often  to  be  a matter  of  jest  among  patients  in 
health-resorts  frequented  by  consumptives.  The  spitting  of  blood  may 
occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  i^erhaps  waking  the  patient  from 
sound  sleep,  or  it  may  follow  exertion,  excitement,  or  a severe  paroxysm 
of  coughing.  The  mere  streaking  or  staining  of  sputa  with  blood  hardly 
excites  comment,  and  gives  rise  to  no  general  disturbance.  The  hiemop- 
tysis  which  is  of  greater  significance  is  the  escape  of  bright  frothy  blood, 
apparently  flowing  into  the  month  and  rather  spit  out  than  coughed  up. 
Considerable  quantities  of  blood  may  thus  escape  in  a short  time  and 
cause  the  patient  to  become  decidedly  weakened.  In  general,  the  loss  of 
blood  is  not  an  immediate  source  of  danger,  and  Flint  has  stated  that 
recoveries  were  more  numerous  in  cases  in  which  hajiuoptysis  occurred 
than  in  those  in  which  it  was  absent,  though  recurring  and  consider- 
able hemorrhages  produced  a corresponding  degree  of  anaemia  with  its 
various  symptoms.  Immediately  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  rupture  of 
aneurisms  into  cavities  may  take  place,  death  being  in  part  occasioned 
by  the  immediate  loss  of  blood,  but  being  also  in  part  dependent  uxmn 
asphyxia  from  the  filling  up  of  the  lung  by  the  blood. 

Physical  Examination. — On  inspection,  the  chest  is  usually  either 
long  and  narrow  or  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  This 
thoracic  formation  is  regarded  rather  as  a cause  than  as  the  result  of 
the  disease.  The  greater  the  degree  of  emaciation  the  more  j^rominent 
are  the  ribs,  clavicles,  and  scapulte.  The  ribs  usually  project,  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  conspicuous.  The  fossse  above  and  below  the 
clavicle  and  the  supraspinous  fosspe  are  abnormally  deep.  One  or  both 
sux)raclavicular  spaces  may  be  shrunken  and  incapable  of  distention, 
from  a thickened,  adherent,  and  rtfl-racted  pleura  and  from  solidifica- 
tion of  the  i^ulnionary  apex.  Defective  exi^ansion  of  the  chest  may  be 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  affected  lung.  The  skin,  especially  over  the  ster- 
num, frequently  shows  a yellowish-brown  discoloration,  from  i)ityriasis 
versicolor.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  are 
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frequent  in  chronic  cases,  and  similar  changes  may  take  place,  thongli 
to  a less  degree,  in  the  toes. 

Palpation,  as  well  as  inspection,  reveals  a defective  expansion,  espe- 
cially of  the  apices.  By  palpation  during  phonation  may  be  recognized 
the  modification  of  the  tactile  fremitus,  which  is  increased  over  solidified 
portions  of  the  lung  and  diminished  in  the  presence  of  pleural  effusion 
or  tliickening.  Normally,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  somewhat  more  marked 
at  the  right  than  at  the  left  apex. 

Percussion  gives  evidence  of  solidification  with  or  without  a thickened 
pleura,  and  of  the  presence  of  cavities  when  of  considerable  size  and  of 
superficial  seat.  In  solidification  there  is  dulness  tending  towards  flatness 
and  accompanied  by  a sense  of  increjised  resistance ; if  the  dulness  is 
slight,  it  is  best  recognized  at  the  end  of  prolonged  inspiration.  If  there 
is  a superficial  cavity,  percussion  elicits  a high-i)itched  tympanitic  tone, 
the  pitch  being  higher,  as  shown  by  Wintrich,  when  the  mouth  is  open, 
and,  according  to  Gerhardt,  also  changing  with  a change  of  the  jiatient’s 
position  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ui)right  or  the  reverse.  The  resonance  on 
percussion  may  be  but  little  altered  in  case  of  minute  disseminated  areas 
of  solidification  or  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  may  be  tympanitic  over 
the  aj)ices  from  the  X)resence  of  cavities.  A dull  tympanitic  note  may  be 
present  in  the  absence  of  cavities  wlien  extensive  solidification  of  the 
lung  overlies  the  large  bronchi  near  the  root  of  the  lung.  Absolute  flat- 
ness is  indicative  of  a combination  of  extensive  solidification  of  the  lung 
and  a thickened  pleura  with  or  without  the  presence  of  fluid.  If  fluid  is 
absent,  the  chest  is  retracted  ; if  it  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
ribs  are  separated  and  there  is  no  motion  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Beginning  consolidation  of  the  lower  lobes  is  usually  first  apparent  at 
their  uijper  portions,  which  lie  in  the  interscapular  regions  on  a level 
with  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 

On  auscultation  the  evidence  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  bronchioles  is  furnished  by  a diminished  and  often  jerkj-  inspiration. 
More  constant  and  important  is  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound. 
The  respiration  assumes  a tubular  character  when  the  lung-tissue  sur- 
rounding the  open  bronchi  is  consolidated.  RrUes  are  to  be  lieard  even 
before  dulness  or  tubular  breathing  is  apparent.  In  tlie  earliest  stages 
the  fine  crackling,  crepitant,  or  subcrepitant  r;lle  is  to  be  lieard  at  the 
end  of  inspiration,  especially  on  coughing  or  when  a long  breath  is  drawn. 
As  the  disease  advances  and  the  sputum  resulting  from  tlie  associated 
bronchitis  is  raised,  coarse  and  fine,  moist  and  dry  rales  are  numerous, 
either  localized  or  widely  distributed,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
process.  When  the  cheesy  material  softens  and  cavities  are  formed, 
coarse  bubbling  or  gurgling  rales  are  to  be  heard,  and,  at  times,  sounds 
suggesting  a metallic  tinkling.  Increased  vocal  resonance  gives  impor- 
tant evidence  of  consolidation,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  is 
best  determined  by  listening  at  the  apices  for  the  whispered  voice.  The 
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vocal  resonance  transmitted  through  a ca\ity  often  assumes  a bleating 
sound,  to  which  the  term  jegophony  or  pectoriloquy  is  applied.  Over 
the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lung,  especially  when  extensive  solidifi- 
cation exists,  the  normal  broncho-vesicular  murmur  becomes  harsh,  rude, 
or  puerile.  The  presence  of  an  associated  pleurisy  is  indicated  in  its 
early  stage  by  the  sound  of  friction  or  rub,  while  a chronic  tliickening 
of  the  pleura  or  an  accumulated  exudation  produces  a muffling  or  an  ob- 
literation of  the  respiratory  and  vocal  sounds. 

The  existence  of  a cavity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  following  groui) 
of  sharply  defined  physical  signs.  Percussion  lu'oduces  a dull  tympa- 
nitic note,  amphoric  in  cliaracter  in  large  cavities  with  thin  walls,  and 
perhaps  presenting  a cracked-pot  sound  best  to  be  heard  wlieu  the  mouth 
is  open,  especially  if  the  orifice  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  mouth.  On  auscultation  the  respiration  is  tubular,  cavernous,  or 
amphoric,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity.  The  rales  are  ])ubbling  or 
gurgling,  and  may  have  a metallic  sound.  The  vocal  resonance  is  hollow, 
amphoric,  or  iegophonic. 

A hiemic  systolic  murmur  is  frequent  both  at  the  apex  and  in  the 
region  of  the  valves  of  the  i^nlmonary  artery,  and  the  signs  of  acute 
endocarditis  sometimes  occur.  The  heart-sounds  are  freely  transmitted 
in  the  region  of  large  cavities,  and  a subclavian  murmur  is  often  heard, 
attributable  to  pressure  upon  or  traction  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The 
cardio-respiratory  murmur  or  systolic  souffle  ceasing  when  the  breath  is 
held  may  be  heard  over  the  larger  bronchi. 

Course  and  Duration. — During  the  progress  of  chronic  phthisis 
the  persistent  cough  and  fever  and  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  are 
the  conspicuous  symptoms.  The  fever  pursues  an  extremely  irregular 
course,  and  frequent  observations  during  the  twenty- foiu-  hours  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  its  character.  There  are  times  when  the  exacer- 
bations are  so  periodical  as  to  suggest  malaria,  and  again  these  may 
alternate  with  days  of  normal  tenqierature.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  of 
chronic  phthisis  the  temperature  may  remain  normal  or  subnormal  for 
long  periods  of  time.  The  intermittent  or  remittent  types  of  fever  are 
called  hectic j and  are  usually  associated  with  flushing  of  the  cheeks  and 
considerable  sweating.  The  latter  is  more  frequent  at  night,  although  it 
may  occur  by  day  or  night,  usually  while  the  patient  is  asleep.  The  night- 
sweats  ill  particular  not  infrequently  form  a most  annoying  symptom. 

The  various  functions  of  the  body  are  disturbed.  The  condition  of  the 
mind  is  notably  one  of  activity,  even  of  exhilaration,  and,  despite  grave 
symptoms,  the  patient  remains  hopeful.  The  general  or  local  symptoms 
of  intracranial  tuberculosis  already  mentioned  arise  when  meningeal  or 
cerebral  tuberculosis  occurs  as  a conqilication,  and  the  numbness  or  pain 
characteristic  of  a peripheral  neuritis  sometimes  is  present.  There  is  no 
other  disturbance  of  the  circulation  than  is  made  evident  by  the  ra]iid 
pulse  associated  with  the  fever  and  by  the  diminished  force  attributable 
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to  the  accompanying  atrophy  of  the  heart.  According  to  Henry,  the 
anaemia  of  plithisis  does  not  jirogress  as  this  disease  becomes  more  severe. 
Acute  endocarditis  is  rare,  but  tlirombosis  of  the  jielvic  venous  plexus 
and  of  the  veins  of  one  or  both  legs  occasionally  occurs  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  venous  thrombosis  is  a cause  of  oedema  in  one 
or  both  legs,  also  of  tendeiTiess  along  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  and 
may  prove  a cause  of  sudden  death  by  the  production  of  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

There  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  distress  from  food, 
and  diarrhoea.  The  vomiting  is  often  induced  by  coughing,  and  the  diar- 
rhoea may  become  persistent  and  severe.  In  the  latter  case  tubercular 
ulcers  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  to 
be  suspected.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine  may  infect  the  peri- 
toneum and  cause  a genei’al  or  a circumscribed  peritonitis,  resulting  in 
fistulous  communications  between  neighboring  portions  of  intestine  or 
between  the  intestines  and  a hollow  organ  or  the  abdominal  wall.  Anal 
hstula  is  a freciuent  comx)lication  of  both  the  early  and  the  late  stages 
of  phthisis,  and  may  be  of  a tubercular  nature,  as  is  suggested  by  its 
occasional  resistance  to  therapeutic  measures. 

The  urine  not  infrequently  shows  a trace  of  albumin,  especiallj"  during 
the  febrile  exacerbations,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  may  con- 
tain abundant  albumin,  one-half  per  cent,  or  more,  from  a conqilicating 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The  quantity  is  then  increased,  the 
color  pale,  the  specific  gravity  in  the  vicinity  of  1010,  and  hyaline  and 
fatty  casts  are  present.  If  tuberculosis  of  the  uro-genital  tract  exists  as 
a complication,  the  urine  may  contain  pus,  blood,  and  the  characleristic 
bacilli. 

The  menstrual  function  is  eventually  suppressed  in  advanced  phthisis. 
During  the  earlier  stages,  although  the  catamenia  are  scanty,  pale,  and 
watery,  pregnancy  may  occur,  in  which  c;ise  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  frequently  arrested  and  temporary  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  takes  place.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  however,  the  disesise 
is  likely  to  advance  with  renewed  activity. 

Tlie  duration  of  chronic  phthisis  is  very  uncertain.  The  frequency 
of  the  evidence  of  healed  tuberculosis  in  pei'sons  who  have  recovered 
from  the  disease  is  familisir  to  all  pathologists,  and  the  indefinite  arrest 
of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  a fact  of  daily  observation.  Tlie  gravity  of 
chronic  tuberculosis  is  known  as  well  from  personal  experience  as  from 
the  mortality  statistics.  The  disease  advances,  comes  to  a stand-still,  is 
retrograde,  and  again  advances,  its  course  extending  over  many  months 
or  a few  or  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Death  usually  results  from 
increiising  debility  and  eventual  pulmonary  oedema,  or  it  may  occur  from 
a complicating  acute  disease,  as  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever.  In  certain 
cases  anaiinia  and  debility  are  accelerated  by  amyloid  degeneration,  and 
the  patient  dies  with  conspicuous  symptoms  of  amyloid  ne])hritis.  In 
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other  cases  delirium,  sopor,  aud  coma  due  to  tubercular  meningitis  may 
be  the  signs  of  impending  death,  while  in  still  other  instances  the  patient 
may  die  of  cerebral  ansemia  or  sufibcation  from  sudden  and  severe  pul- 
monary hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — The  early  stage  of  chronic  phthisis  is  alone  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  which  ultimately  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the  character- 
istic bacilli  in  the  sputum.  The  physical  signs  of  a persistent  bronchio- 
litis, or  of  consolidation  at  one  or  both  apices  or  elsewhere  in  the  lung, 
especially  when  associated  with  an  elevation  of  temx)erature,  are  sig- 
nificant of  jihthisis.  They  are  of  especial  imjmrtance  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  bacilli  are  not  discovered,  owing  either  to  the  absence  of  a char- 
acteristic sputum  or  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties. The  persistent  presence  of  the  bacilli  is  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of 
a tubercular  phthisis,  since  they  may  at  times  be  in  the  sputum  without 
having  obtained  a permanent  lodgement  in  the  lung.  Even  with  the 
signs  of  cavity  and  chronic  cough  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  is  essential 
to  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  since  chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis 
of  non-tubercular  origin  may  give  rise  to  such  signs.  The  discovery  of 
elastic  fibres  is  less  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  than  to  the 
recognition  of  the  destruction  of  lung-tissue. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  phthisis  becomes  the  more  grave  the 
farther  advanced  the  disease.  In  the  incipient  stage  it  is  usually  rela- 
tively favorable  provided  the  patient  can  sufficiently  control  his  surround- 
ings. Even  with  the  lack  of  such  control  recovery  is  not  infrequent,  as 
is  shown  both  by  clinical  observation  and  by  anatomical  investigation. 
Unfavorable  prognostic  signs  are  persistent  elevation  of  temperatui-e,  })ro- 
gressive  loss  of  weight,  repugnance  to  food,  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  The 
occurrence  of  such  complications  as  tubercular  meningitis,  laryngitis, 
pneumothorax,  and  amyloid  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  usually 
indicative  of  a speedy  termination. 

LARYNGEAL  PHTHISIS. 

This  term  is  indicative  of  chronic  tubercular  affections  of  the  larynx. 
Such  are  usually  secondary  in  character  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
are  attributable  to  the  passage  through  the  larynx  of  sputa  containing 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  As  a rule,  suj^erficial  miliary  tubercles  arise, 
which  rapidly  become  necrotic,  and  lenticular  ulcers  result,  tending  to 
spread  laterally.  The  older  and  larger  ulcers  have  an  opaque  gray  or 
grayish-yellow  base,  from  necrotic  tubercles,  and  are  present  throughout 
the  larynx,  but  are  most  abundant  upon  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  fiilse  vocal  cords.  Extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  epiglottis  may  take  place,  and  an  arytenoid  perichondritis  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  resulting  in  seqne.stration  of  the  cartilages,  which 
maybe  coughetl  up.  The  mucous  membrane  is  injected  and  swollen,  and 
hemorrhages  may  be  present. 
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Another  variety  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  seen  in  lupus 
of  this  organ,  which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  extension  inward  of 
a cutaneous  lupus.  This  alfection  of  the  larynx  is  characterized  by 
papillary  outgrowths  from  the  epiglottis  and  the  vicinity  of  the  vocal 
cords.  Such  outgrowths  become  thickened  and  nodular,  and  umlergo 
necrosis,  and  ulcers  result  which  may  heal  with  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive cicatrices. 


Laryngeal  phthisis  may  develop  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  before  extensive  lesions  are  apparent,  in  which  case  its  primary 
nature  is  suggested.  More  frequently  it  develops  late  in  the  disease. 
Hoarseness  may  occur,  the  degree  of  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time. 


and  even  complete  loss  (jf  voice  arise.  Frequent  rasping  cough,  laryn- 
geal pain,  and  difticulty  in  swallowing  are  significant  symptoms.  The 
difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  such  that  excessive  irritation  of  the 
larynx  arises  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  follows.  Regurgitation,  perhaps 
vomiting,  occurs,  and  suffocation  is  threatened.  The  secretion  from  the 
larynx  is  of  slight  or  moderate  quantity,  is  purulent,  and  often  contains 
sjiecks  of  blood,  while  characteristic  bacilli  are  present.  Laryngeal 
phthisis  is  rarely  recovered  from  except  in  the  earliest  stages,  although 
lupus  of  the  larynx  may  heal.  The  duration  of  the  symptoms  is  largely 
dej)endent  upon  that  of  the  pulmonary  affection,  and,  like  the  latter, 
when  not  especially  sev^ere,  may  extend  over  years.  The  diagnosis  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  tiie  anatomical  changes  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  and  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  typical  bacilli  in  the 
secretion  removed  from  the  larynx. 


FIBROID  PHTHISIS. 

This  term  denotes  chronic  altei-ations  of  the  lung  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  abundant  fibrous  tissue  with  a corresponding  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma.  The  condition  is  essentially  one  of  chronic  fibrous  pneu- 
monia, and  has  received  the  designation  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  The 
limited  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  chronic  phthisis,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
but  in  that  affection  the  Avasting  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  lung 
predominate  over  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  fibi’oid  phthisis, 
so  called,  the  fibrous  changes  in  the  lung  predominate  over  the  wasting 
of  the  individu-.il.  It  is  possible  that  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may 
produce  extensive  diffused  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lung 
in  the  absence  of  its  more  characteristic  results,  but  when  the  bacilli 
are  found  in  fibroid  phthisis  they  are  usually  associated  with  cheesy 
conditions  and  are  to  be  r<‘garded  as  a complication.  Fibroid  phthisis 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  a chronic  bron- 
chitis, or  broncho-pneumonia  from  the  inhalation  of  dust,  or  it  may 
follow  a chronic  pleurisy.  The  symptoms  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  phthisis  of  tubercular  origin.  Cough,  abundant  expectora- 
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tion,  and  some  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  with,  in  general,  absence 
of  fever  and  fairly  good  health,  are  characteristic  of  the  condition.  The 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
that  of  chronic  fibrous  pneumonia. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Tuberculosis  may  affect  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus,  although  it  is  rare  in  all  parts  except  the  small  and  the  large  intes- 
tine. It  occurs  both  as  a primary  and  as  a secondary  affection.  The 
former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  indurated  tubercular  idcers  of  the  lips  and 
tongue,  which  are  often  attributed  to  syphilis  or  cancer.  Secondary 
tuberculosis  is  the  rule,  and  the  infection  of  parts  above  the  phaj-ynx 
usuallj^  results  from  the  extension  of  lupus,  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  into 
the  month  and  pharynx,  with  the  i^roduction  of  nodules,  ulcers,  and 
scars.  Tuberculosis  limited  to  the  pharynx  is  usually  secondary  to  that 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  tonsils,  base  of  the  tongue,  soft  i)alate,  and  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx  may  be  affected,  the  disease  even  extend- 
ing into  the  oesophagus.  This  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  may 
also  become  tuberculous  from  the  evacuation  into  it  of  a tuberculous 
abscess  of  the  vertebrte  or  of  a softened  tubercular  bronchial  gland.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  mucous  membranes,  the  initial  miliary  tubei’cles  become 
necrotic,  are  disintegrated,  and  the  debris  is  carried  away,  leaving  super- 
ficial ulcers  tending  to  become  confluent,  and  extending  in  depth  by  the 
invasion  of  the  subjacent  tissue  by  the  bacilli.  Sharply  defined  ulcers 
result,  having  an  indurated  b^ise,  speckled  with  gray  and  yellow,  and 
showing  but  little  inclination  to  hemorrhage.  Tubercular  ulcers  may 
also  be  found  in  the  stomach,  although  their  presence  in  this  viscus  is 
rare.  In  most  cases  they  are  the  result  of  the  escaim  into  the  organ  of 
the  softened  contents  of  neighboring  cheesy  glands.  A tuberculous  fistula 
may  be  established  between  the  colon  and  the  stomach,  and  tuberculosis 
of  the  stomach  may  result  from  the  extension  inward  of  a tuberculosis 
of  its  serous  covering.  The  resulting  ulcers  are  usually  small  and  not 
associated  with  symptoms,  although  Orth  states  that  they  have  caused 
death  by  producing  hemorrhage  and  perforation. 

INTESTINAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Next  to  the  lungs  the  intestines  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tubercu- 
losis, being  affected  in  about  one-half  the  cases  of  this  disease. 

Etiology. — Intestinal  tuberculosis  usually  results  from  swallowing 
bacilli,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  from  the  extension  of  a tubercular 
peritonitis  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  follows  the  evacuation  through 
the  intestinal  wall  of  a softened  tubei-culous  gland.  According  to  the 
source  of  the  bacilli  a distinction  is  drawn  between  a primary  and  a 
secondary  variety  of  intestinal  tuberculosis.  Pi’imary  tuberculosis  is 
found  more  especially  among  infants,  and  is  considered  to  be  due  chiefly 
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to  the  use  of  infected  milk.  Secondary  tnbercnlosis  is  more  frequent  in 
adults  than  in  children,  and  is  chiefly  due  to  tuberculous  Sf)uta,  although 
milk,  dairy  products,  and  meat  from  tubercular  animals  sometimes  fur- 
nish the  bacilli. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  — Iii  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  the  lesions  of 
the  intestine  consist  of  ulcers  similar  to  those  to  be  mentioned  as  due  to 
secondary  tuberculosis.  In  primary  tuberculosis,  however,  the  infection 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  from  tlie  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  be 
so  extreme  that  the  alterations  of  these  glands  predominate  over  the 
changes  in  the  mucous  membrane.  To  this  condition  as  found  in  children 
the  term  tabes  mesenterica  or  tabes  meseraica  was  formerly  applied.  The 
eidarged  cheesy  glands  were  considered  to  be  manifestations  of  scrofula, 
but  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  alterations  in  the  mesenteric  glands  is 
not  only  suggested  l)y  the  microscopical  appearances,  but  has  also  re- 
peatedly been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculosis  by  inoculation  of  the  cheesy  material.  Such 
tubercular  glands  are  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  associated  with 
tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine.  The  relation  is  thus  analogous  to 
that  observed  when  cheesy  bronchial  glands  are  found  without  evidences 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Ulcers  are  the  essential  characteristic  lesions  of  a tuberculosis  of  the 
intestine.  They  are  usually  largest  and  most  numerous  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ileum,  but  may  be  found  disseminated  throughout  both  the  large 
and  the  small  intestine,  or  may  be  limited  to  various  portions  of  either, 
especially  to  the  ctecum,  the  appendix,  and  the  flexures  of  the  colon  or 
rectum.  The  primary  lesion  results  from  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  within  the  lymph-follicles,  whether  these  are  solitary  or 
agglomerated  in  Peyer’s  patches.  The  tubercular  tissue  is  produced, 
becomes  necrotic  and  softened,  and  the  overlying  mucous  membrane 
gives  way,  thus  j)ermitting  the  softened  cheesy  material  to  be  evacuated 
into  the  intestine.  A tubercular  ulcer  results,  crater-like,  with  swollen 
injected  edges  and  a gray  or  grayish-yellow  base.  The  bacilli  extend  into 
the  immediate  vicinity,  producing  new  tubercles,  which  also  become 
caseous : hence  the  spread  of  the  ulcer  in  width  and  depth,  especially 
the  former.  In  Peyer’s  patches  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  follows  ratlier 
the  width  than  the  length  of  the  patch,  in  accordance  with  the  course  of 
the  lymph-vessels,  and  when  the  edge  of  the  patch  is  reached  the  con- 
tinuous mucous  membrane  becomes  infected,  and  thus  annular  or  girdling 
ulcers  result.  The  peritoneum  overlying  the  ulcer  often  contains  trans- 
lucent or  opaque  miliary  tubercles,  and,  in  the  more  chronic  varieties, 
beaded  and  varicose  opaque  yellow  lines,  tuberculous  lymphatics,  are 
seen  through  the  peritoneum  to  extend  from  the  ulcer  to  the  mesentery, 
and  even  along  the  latter  to  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  which  become 
enlarged  and  cheesy  from  tubercular  infection. 

The  usual  tendency  of  the  ulcer  is  towards  exteusive  destruction  of 
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the  mucous  membrane,  at  times  resulting  in  perforation,  and  it  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  Partial  or  complete  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcer  occurs,  although  rarely,  and  then  for  the  most  part  in 
the  case  of  single  or  few  ulcers.  A pigmented  scar  remains,  which,  if 
the  result  of  a girdling  ulcer,  may  xiroduce  an  extreme  degree  of  nar- 
rowing of  the  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  diarrhoea  is  the  characteristic  symiitom  of  i)ri- 
mary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  and  often  alternates  with  temporary  jjeriods 
of  relatively  normal  evacuations,  and  even  with  occasional  constipation. 
The  dejections  contain  abundant  slimy  material,  which  at  times  is  blood- 
stained, and  they  are  usually  rather  luiltaceous  than  watery,  either  white, 
yellow,  green,  or  brown,  according  to  their  frequency,  the  medicines 
used,  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  odor  is  often  extremely  offensive. 
The  more  numerous  the  dejections  the  more  likely  are  the  stools  to  be 
fatty  and  to  contain  undigested  food.  The  movements  of  the  bowels  are 
often  excited  by  food  or  drink,  and  are  usually  iireceded  by  colicky 
X)ains,  which  are  relieved  by  the  evacuation.  The  apx>etite  is  frequently 
excessive,  and  the  desire  for  solid  food  greater  than  that  for  liquid  nour- 
ishment. The  child  becomes  pale  and  emaciated,  but  the  abdomen  swells 
and  is  tense  from  the  iiresence  of  gas  in  the  intestine.  Except  over  the 
abdomen,  the  skin  is  flaccid,  its  surface  dry  and  rough,  and  the  wrinkled 
face  suggests  that  of  old  age.  The  eyes  become  sunken,  and  in  infants 
the  fontanelle  also  is  depressed.  The  fever  presents  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  fever  of  tuberculosis,  periods  of  intermission  and  re- 
mission being  frequent,  while  intervals  of  subnormal  temperature  occur. 
During  the  febrile  exacerbations  iirofuse  sweating  takes  jilace,  especially 
from  the  head  and  back.  Eather  a sense  of  discomfort  than  suffering 
from  pain  is  the  rule.  The  distended  abdomen  is  usually  not  tender, 
and  as  the  tension  is  relieved  by  the  escape  of  gas,  the  enlarged  mesen- 
teric glands,  the  especial  characteristic  of  jirimary  tubercular  enteritis, 
are  made  apparent.  They  are  to  be  recognized  as  resistant,  somewhat 
movable  tumors  of  a lobulated  character,  perhaps  as  large  as  jiigeons’ 
eggs,  most  frequently  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
navel.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groins,  axillae,  and  neck  may  be 
enlarged.  Circumscribed  abdominal  tumors  may  also  result  from  the 
extension  of  the  tuberculosis  to  the  peritoneum,  with  the  formation  of 
adhesions  and  exudations  in  the  region  of  the  aiipendix,  between  coils 
of  intestine,  and  in  the  omentum.  The  course  and  results  of  primary 
intestinal  tuberculosis  are  essentially  those  of  the  secondary  variety. 

Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  frequently  combined  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  both  young  and  old.  It  may  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  or  may  be  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  constant  or  occasional, 
in  either  case  not  readily  yielding  to  treatment,  while  excexitionally  actual 
constipation  may  be  associated  with  extensive  tuberculosis.  The  stools 
are  usually  painless,  and  often  occur  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  They 
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are,  as  a rule,  light- colored,  and  may  contain  abundant  slime,  especially 
when  the  large  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcers,  and  blood  is  sometimes 
present  in  small  quantity.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  may  be  found  in 
the  intestinal  contents  by  the  method  employed  for  their  recognition 
in  the  sputa.  No  diagnostic  imi)ortance,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to 
their  presence  if  the  lungs  are  simnltaneously  affected,  because  of  the 
tre({uency  with  which  sputa  are  swallowed.  Abdominal  pain  is  usu- 
ally slight,  although  occasional  attacks  of  colic  occur.  The  pain  when 
present  is  often  referred  to  definite  i)arts  of  the  abdomen,  especially  to 
the  lower  half,  and  tenesmus  occurs  when  tubercnlar  ulcers  are  inesent 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The  abdomen  is  retracted,  and  may 
be  the  seat  of  tender  points  indicative  of  extension  of  the  ulcers  towards 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine.  If  the  tubercidosis  is  localized 
in  the  appendix  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  maj' 
be  those  of  an  appendicitis,  a proctitis,  or  an  ischio-rectal  abscess,  the 
tubercular  nature  of  which  is  to  be  suspected  oidy  from  the  })ersistence 
of  the  symptoms  and  their  failure  to  disa})pear  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment. If  intestinal  obstruction  follows  the  healing  of  the  tnbei’cular 
ulcer  of  the  small  intestine,  its  origin  may  be  obscure,  since  solitary 
ulcers  usually  iirogress  without  symptoms. 

DIxVGNOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  xirimary  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  based 
upon  the  iiersistence  of  the  diarrhoea,  the  jirogressive  anaemia  and  ema- 
ciation, and  the  discovery  of  the  enlarged  mesenteric  glands.  The  latter 
feature,  the  most  essential  in  diagnosis,  may  not  be  made  out  until 
towards  the  end  of  life.  In  like  manner  the  diagnosis  of  the  tubei’cular 
enteritis  may  first  apiiear  jirobable  with  the  develoiinient  of  signs  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere,  especially  of  a tubercular  xieritonitis  oi*  menin- 
gitis. The  diagnosis  of  secondary  tubercular  enteritis  is  based  uiion  the 
occurrence  of  chronic  diarrhoea  in  inilmouary  tuberculosis.  Amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  intestine  also  occnrs  in  the  course  of  imlmonary 
phthisis  and  jiroduces  a diarrhoea.  In  such  cases,  however,  evidence 
of  amyloid  degeneration  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  S])leen,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  amyloid  degeneration  and 
tuberculosis  may  be  present  in  the  intestine.  The  results  of  the  extension 
of  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestine  to  the  peritoneum  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  tubei'cnlar  jieritonitis. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

In  all  cases  of  general  tuberculosis,  in  most  cases  of  abdominal  tu- 
berculosis, and  frequently  in  })ulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  liver  contains 
tubercles,  the  bacilli  probal)ly  being  introduced  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  lymphatics.  Disseminated  miliary  tubercles  are  oftenest 
present,  and  may  occur  in  enormous  numbers,  although  many  are  invisi- 
ble without  the  microscope.  They  are  to  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye 
beneath  the  jicritoneal  covering  and  on  section  of  tlie  liver  as  minute, 
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opaciiie  white  spots  seated  near  the  periphery  of  tlie  lobules.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  wheu  the  liver,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  contains 
abundant  blood,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  recognized  with  difficulty  wheu 
there  is  fatty  iuhltratiou  of  this  organ.  The  tubercles  are  sometimes 
fibrous,  and  may  then  be  associated  with  a cirrhotic  condition  of  the 
liver. 

Nodular  tubercles  also  occur,  either  alone  or  with  miliary  tubercles, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  bile-ducts,  iis  is  evident  from  the 
bile-stained  softened  centre  of  these  nodules.  Such  tubercles  are  often 
larger  than  cherry-stones,  and  are  cheesy  at  the  pei-iphery  and  softened 
at  the  centre.  Their  appearance  suggests  that  the  wall  of  the  bile-ducts 
is  first  infected,  and  that  the  formation  of  tubercles  takes  place  around 
them,  producing  results  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  tubercular  peri- 
bronchitis. 

Finally,  a localized  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
is  present  and  forms  a tumor  as  large  as  an  egg.  This  is  of  a yellow 
color  throughout,  and  miliary  tubercles  are  to  be  found  at  the  periphery. 
There  are  no  symx)tonis  characteristic  of  hej^atic  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pancreas. — Tuberculosis  of  the  pancreas  is 
rare,  whether  in  the  form  of  disseminated  or  of  localized  tuberculosis. 
iVliliary  tubercles  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tubercular  lymijli- 
glands  ljung  near  the  pancreas.  Like  hepatic  tuberculosis,  the  jiancreatic 
affection  has  no  symi)toms  of  clinical  importance. 

URO-GENITAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  uro-genital  tract  is  often  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  in- 
fection is  generally  considered  to  take  x>lace  by  the  admission  of  bacilli 
through  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  suggested  by  the  frequency  of  miliary 
tuberculosis  and  tubercular  nodules  in  the  kidney  without  any  tubercu- 
losis of  the  ureters  or  bladder,  and  also  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  ])yramids  without 
any  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  The  imssibility  of 
an  ascending  affection  from  below,  either  by  the  admission  of  the  bacilli 
through  the  urethra  or  from  a prostatic  tuberculosis,  has  lu’eviously  been 
mentioned.  In  the  male  a concurrent  affection  of  both  the  urinary  and 
the  genital  tract  is  common,  owing  to  their  unification  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  while  in  the  female  such  concurrence  is  infrequent,  the  urinary 
tract  being  diseased  more  often  than  the  genital  organs.  Hence  tubercu- 
losis of  the  kidneys,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  vasa  deferentia,  epididy- 
mis, and  perhaps  of  the  testicle,  is  frequently  avssociated.  In  the  female, 
however,  the  tuberculosis  is  commonly  limited  to  the  urinary  or  to  the 
genital  tract.  In  the  latter  case  the  infection  of  the  genital  mucous 
membrane  may  be  hfematogenous,  or  the  bacilli  may  enter  the  tubes  from 
I the  iieritoneal  cavity  and  infect  both  them  and  the  uterus  from  the 
mucous  surface.  The  cervix  and  vagina  are  rarely  tuberculous  except  in 
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tlie  far  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  aud  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  Local  tuberculosis  of  each  part  of  the  uro-geuital  ap- 
paratus is  of  practical  importance  aud  demands  separate  consideration. 

Renal  Tuberculosis. — Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  so-called  scrofulous 
kidney,  or  renal  phthisis,  has  become  a matter  of  general  acceptance  only 
since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  as  the  cause  of  this 
affection. 

Disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  j>art  of  a general 
miliary  tuberculosis,  and  is  manifested  by  the  presence  of  few  or  many 
minute,  gray,  more  or  less  opacpie  tubercles  surrounded  by  an  injected 
border.  They  are  more  abundant  in  the  cortex,  and  readily  observed  on 
removal  of  the  capsule.  On  section  linear  clusters  of  the  tubercles  are 
often  to  be  seen  continued  towards  the  pyramids.  Such  disseminated 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  is  usually  bilatei'al  and  associated 
with  a like  affection  of  the  bladder,  prostate,  or  testicles,  and  thei-e 
are  no  symptoms  esiiecially  calling  attention  to  this  localization  in  the 
kidneys. 

Chronic  renal  tuberculosis,  renal  phthisis,  or  scrofulous  kidney,  occurs 
oftenest  during  the  middle  third  of  life,  although  the  extremes  of  life  aie 
not  spared.  It  is  frequently  unilateral,  and  is  manifested  by  the  extension 
of  cheesy  masses  from  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  x)jn-amids  upward 
into  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  At  the  periphery  of  these  cheesy  portions 
miliary  and  agglomerated  gray  and  cheesy  tubercles  are  to  be  seen.  On 
microscopic  examination  the  tubules  are  filled  with  necrotic  epithelium, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  often  found.  The 
interstitial  tissue  is  also  infiltrated  with  cells  aud  is  necrotic.  The  un- 
aftected  portions  of  the  kidney  become  invaded  by  the  bacilli,  either 
along  the  tubules  or  by  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the  lymphatics 
or  blood-vessels. 

Softening  of  the  parts  first  involved — namely,  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids— takes  place  as  the  disease  advances  into  the  substance  of  the 
kidney.  A series  of.  cavities  thus  arise  continuous  with  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  intervening  septa  of  normal  tissue  becoming  more  and 
more  narrow  as  the  invasion  of  the  kidney  progresses,  till  eventually 
the  kidney  may  become  a mere  fibrous  bag  filled  with  liquid  and  curds, 
or  both  wall  and  contents  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  as  to  form 
a calcareous  shell  enclosing  a mortar-like  material.  More  often  the  kid- 
ney becomes  enlarged  and  forms  a tumor  which  is  usually  symmetrical, 
although  the  tubercular  process  may  localize  itself  in  a definite  portion 
of  the  organ. 

As  the  process  in  the  kidney  advances,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder  is  invaded,  miliary  tubercles 
form  in  the  superficial  portion  of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  and,  becoming 
necrotic,  their  detritus  is  washed  away  in  the  urine.  The  infection 
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extends  in  depth  especially  by  means  of  the  lymi>hatics,  so  that  the 
entire  wall  eventually  becomes  a cheesy  ulcer  in  which  islets  of  rela- 
tively unaffected  mucous  membrane  may  exist.  The  contrast  between 
the  cheesy  tubercular  ulcer  and  the  relatively  normal  mucous  membrane 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  ureter  and  bladder.  Both  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  ureter  frequently  undergo  extreme  degrees  of  dilatation, 
and  extension  of  the  process  to  the  paranephric  tissue  may  occur  and 
a perinephric  abscess  result.  Amyloid  degeneration  is  not  infrequent 
in  the  course  of  chronic  renal  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  which  call  attention  to  the  disease  of  the  kidney  are 
of  gradual  onset,  and  are  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  referable  to  the 
bladder,  especially  by  frequent  micturition.  There  is  discomfort  or  pain, 
and  eventually  a resistant  swelling,  apparently  a symmetrical  enlarge- 
ment, in  the  region  of  one  or  both  kidneys.  The  urine  is  iLSually  acid, 
albuminous,  and  contains  pus-corpuscles,  increasing  in  number  as  the 
disease  j)rogresses.  Blood,  epithelium,  and  granular  material  are  also 
present.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  to  be  sought  in  the  sediment  by 
the  method  followed  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum.  Eepeated  ex- 
aminations may  be  necessary,  and  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  not  far 
advanced  and  the  sediment  is  but  slight,  the  centrifugal  aiiparatus  is  of 
value  in  concentrating  the  bacilli.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
preputial  smegma  a bacillus  has  been  found  which  resembles  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  in  appearance  and  in  reaction  to  stains.  The  former, 
however,  becomes  immediately  decolorized  in  alcohol,  while  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  retains  its  stain  when  exposed  for  several  minutes.  The 
general  symptoms  of  chronic  tuberculosis — namely,  irregular  fever,  night- 
sweats,  progressive  emaciation  and  debility — are  present. 

Chronic  renal  tuberculosis  affecting  both  kidnej^s  is  generally  fatal 
during  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  years  after  its  recognition.  The 
possibility  of  recovery  from  unilateral  tuberculosis  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, through  the  discovery,  after  death  from  other  causes,  of  the  remains 
of  an  old  tuberculous  process,  which  may  be  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to 
have  led  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  kidney.  Of  late  years  the 
extirpation  of  a tuberculous  kidney  has  repeatedly  been  followed  by  the 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Bladder. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  usu- 
ally due  to  infection  from  the  kidney,  although  it  may  proceed  from 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  prostate,  a hsematogenous  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  bladder  as  part  of  a general  tuberculosis  being  very  rare.  The 
anatomical  appearances  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  lesions  oc- 
curring in  the  larger  bronchi  or  the  larynx.  Superficial  lenticular  ulcers, 
at  first  discrete,  coalesce  and  form  ulcers  of  various  size  with  a creuated 
outline  and  injected  margin.  These  ulcers  are  most  abundant  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  but  may  also 
be  found  at  the  fundus.  As  the  disease  progresses  and  infection  of  the 
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wall  of  the  bladder  extends  in  depth,  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
occurs,  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed,  tlie  subperitoneal  tissue  may  be 
invaded,  and  peritonitis  follow,  or  paracystic  abscesses  and  fistulie  result. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a persistent  vesical  catarrh  gradually 
increasing  in  severity.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  especiallj^  sensitive  : 
hence  there  is  frequency  of  micturition  associated  with  vesical  tenesmus 
and  painful  How  of  urine,  the  pain  often  radiating  from  the  perineal 
region.  Slight  or  considerable  luematuria,  often  unexpected,  is  fre- 
(luently  the  first  sign  suggestive  ol’  serious  vesical  disease.  The  urine 
is  acid,  with  a trace  of  albumin,  and  contains  but  little  sediment,  which 
is  composed  of  leukocytes,  vesical  epithelium,  and  blood-corpuscles.  If 
tlie  tuberculosis  is  limit(‘d  to  the  bladder  the  bacilli  are  found  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  faihu-e  to  discover  them  does  not  affect  the  diagnosis.  Event- 
ually the  symptoms  of  a chronic  febrile  cachexia  and  those  of  tubercu- 
losis elsewhere,  especially  in  the  uro-genital  tract,  become  apparent,  and 
the  urine  is  likely  to  contain  an  abundant  sediment,  in  which  are  the 
curds  and  blood-stained  clots  perhaps  containing  the  bacilli.  In  the  early 
diagnosis  of  tubercular  cystitis  suspicion  should  be  aroused  by  the  oc- 
currence of  chronic  cystitis  without  obvious  cause,  resistant  to  treatment, 
while  the  urine  is  acid. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Prostate  and  the  Seminal  Vesicles. — Acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate  is  extremely  rai-e.  Chronic  clieesy 
tuberculosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  common,  and  is  often  associated  with 
renal  and  vesical  tuberculosis  and  with  tuberculosis  of  tlie  testis.  This 
affection  of  the  prostate  is  more  frequently  the  result  than  the  cause  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  while  it  may  be  either  a cause  or 
a result  of  an  accompanying  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle.  The  bacilli  are 
supposed  to  enter  the  gland-ducts,  infect  the  wall,  and  r>roduce  desqua- 
mation and  necrosis  of  cells  and  a tubercular  infiltration  of  tissues.  As 
a result  the  prostate  becomes  more  or  less  enlarged  on  one  or  both  sides, 
nodular  or  not,  hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  size  and  number,  necrosis, 
calcification,  or  softening  of  the  tubercular  masses  within  the  prostate. 
The  softened  caseous  masses  are  discharged  into  the  bladder  and  leave 
cavities  with  cheesy  walls.  Perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  prostate,  re- 
sulting in  a tubercular  infiltration  of  the  neighboring  fibrous  tissue,  takes 
place.  Similar  changes  are  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  prostate  and  the  vesicles  may  be  transformed  into  a convoluted 
capsule  filled  with  cheesy  material  in  which  lime  salts  are  abundant. 

The  symptoms  of  prostatic  tuberculosis  resemble  those  of  vesical 
tuberculosis.  There  is  long-continued  pain  of  gradual  onset,  referred  to 
the  perineum,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  rectum,  and  perhaps 
radiating  towards  the  testis.  The  chief  symptoms  are  a frequent  scanty, 
opaque  white  or  yellow  urethral  discharge,  occasionally  scanty  hcema- 
turia,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  micturition,  and  a urine  resembling 
that  found  in  tuberculous  cystitis. 
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The  diagnosis  is  largely  based  upon  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  prostatic  j)ortion  of  the  urethra  to  the  passage  of  a sound,  and  the 
eventual  nodular  enlargement  with  considerable  variations  in  density  of 
the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles.  The  diagnosis  of  the  tubercular  nature 
of  the  i)alpable  prostatic  changes  is  strengthened  by  evidence  of  tubercu- 
losis elsewhere  in  the  uro-genital  tract,  and  may  be  established  by  the 
discovery  of  the  bacilli  in  the  urine.  Eectal  examination  of  the  prostate 
may  often  first  indicate  the  existence  of  renal  or  vesical  tuberculosis, 
or  it  may  corroborate  a diagnosis  of  tubereulosis  of  the  testis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Testis. — Miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  in  the 
testicle  as  part  of  a general  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  they  may  also  be 
found  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of  a tubercular  process  from  the 
epididymis.  Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  testis  usually  proceeds  from  the 
epididymis,  the  latter  becoming  infected  bj^  the  passage  of  bacilli  from 
the  bladder  or  prostate  along  the  vas  deferens.  Tuberculosis  may  re- 
main for  a long  time  limited  to  tlie  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens, 
the  wall  of  which  is  thickened,  the  surface  infiltrated  with  necrotic 
tubercular  tissue,  and  the  canal  filled  with  cheesy  plugs.  The  epididymis 
may  thus  be  transformed  into  a dense  mass  nearly  as  large  as  the  testis 
which  it  encircles.  In  time  the  tubercular  infection  is  likely  to  i)rogress 
from  the  epididymis  into  the  testis,  which  then  becomes  enlarged  from 
the  presence  of  tubercles  and  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  With  the 
occurrence  of  softening  the  body  of  the  testis  may  represent  a series  of 
cavities  divided  by  fibrous  septa  and  filled  with  cheesy  material.  The 
sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  contain  more  or  less  fluid  or  may  be 
obliterated  by  adhesions.  The  softened  cheesy  material  maj'^  escape 
through  the  adherent  skin,  in  which  are  formed  one  or  more  chronic 
fistuhe  with  tuberculous  walls.  Such  is  the  so-called  scrofidoiis  testicle, 
which  often  diminishes  in  size  and  increases  in  density  with  the  per- 
sistence of  the  discharge. 

There  may  be  but  little  pain  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  tes- 
ticle except  during  the  stages  of  softening  and  beginning  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  although  discomfort  results  from  the  weight  of  the  consider- 
ably enlarged  gland.  The  importance  of  palpation  of  the  testicle  in 
possible  uro-genital  tuberculosis  is  obvious,  and  this  gland  should  be 
examined  although  the  patient  may  be  unaware  of  any  abnormality 
connected  with  it. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  the  Female. — The  primary 
nature  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  tract  of  the  female  is  suggested  by 
the  occasional  isolated  affection  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  while  its  extension 
as  a secondary  process  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  evidenced  by  the 
predominant  alteration  of  the  tubes  when  the  uterus  is  involved,  the 
rarity  with  which  the  ovaries  are  simultaneously  tuberculous,  and  the 
usual  freedom  from  disease  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  vagina.  Observations 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and 
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Fallopian  tubes  and  of  the  ovary  are  rare.  Chronic  tuberculosis  of  these 
organs,  with  the  excex)tion  of  the  ovaries,  is  by  no  means  infrecpieut,  and 
the  alterations  of  the  genital  tract  may  predominate  over  the  evidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Usually  they  are  accompanied 
by  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  lungs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  coalesce  and  degenerate  while 
the  intection  extends  deeper  into  the  wall.  The  uterus  becomes  enlarged, 
its  eavity  is  dilated,  and  an  extensive  cheesy  ulcer  is  formed  as  in  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  or  the  lungs.  The  tubercular  affection  of  the 
uterus  usually  begins  in  the  region  of  the  tubes  and  ceases  at  the  internal 
os,  although  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  may  becojne  affected  when 
the  uterine  tuberculosis  is  long  continued  or  in  the  rare  event  of  the 
occurrence  of  an  extension  of  the  tuberculosis  from  the  vagina  upward. 
Tubal  tuberculosis  is  usually  double,  and  the  tubes  become  elongated, 
dilated,  and  tortuous.  Tul)ercular  intiltratioii  of  the  wall  exists,  and  the 
canal  is  filled  with  cheesy  material.  Tubal  tumors  thus  arise,  the  tuber- 
cular nature  of  which  is  usually  unsuspected,  since  the  symptoms  are 
those  common  to  chronic  salpingitis. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  may  be  productive  of  the  hectic 
fever  of  chronic  tuberculosis  extending  over  a period  of  years,  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Channing.  and  the  symi)toms  of  perforation  into  the 
rectum  may  eventually  occur. 

The  ovaries  may  be  the  seat  of  miliary  tubercles  or  may  form  tumors 
of  considerable  size  with  softened  cheesj^  contents,  iis  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  testicle.  If  ovarian  tuberculosis  exists,  it  is  usually  accomi)anied  by 
tubal  and  uterine  tuberculosis,  although  the  tubes  and  the  uterus  are 
often  tuberculous  when  the  ovaries  are  normal.  The  symptoms  of  tu- 
berculosis of  the  genital  tract  of  the  female  are  those  of  chronic  endo- 
metritis, salpingitis,  or  ovaritis,  and  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  disease 
is  usually  first  made  known  by  the  examination  of  the  specimen  removed 
at  a surgical  operation  or  at  a post-mortem  examination. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  occurrence  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  mammary  gland,  wliicli  in  the  main  has  been  found  in 
females,  especially  during  the  period  of  child-bearing.  The  bacilli  in 
certain  cases  are  brought  from  a remote  region  probably  by  the  blood- 
vessels, while  in  others  they  are  directly  introduced  from  neighboring 
tuberculous  ribs  or  skin.  Few  or  several  cheesy  nodules  are  present  in 
tlie  gland,  and  when  softened  are  evacuated  through  the  skin  with  the 
production  of  fistulaj.  The  skin  of  the  bre;ist  also  may  become  tubercu- 
lous, and  the  corresponding  axillary  glands  are  usually  affected.  The 
disease,  when  deep-seated,  is  to  be  suspected  from  the  constant  presence 
of  circumscribed  nodules  of  hard  or  soft  consistency,  whicli  tend  towards 
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ulceration  and  tlie  formation  of  fistnlee,  and  from  the  association  of 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands.  An  important  diag- 
nostic feature  is  the  evidence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and  the  diag- 
nosis is  to  be  definitely  established  by  the  recognition  of  typical  bacilli 
in  the  pus  or  scrapings  from  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  or  by  the  inocula- 
bility  of  the  discharge  from  the  fistulm. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  SEROUS  MEMBRANES. 

The  pericardium,  xfieurm,  and  j)eritoneum  are  frequently  infected  by 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  Although  tuberculosis  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes may  be  part  of  a general  infection  in  which  the  bacilli  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  diseased  membrane  by  means  of  the  blood-current,  usually 
each  serous  membrane  becomes  infected  by  the  extension  of  tubercular 
processes  from  a neighboring  jiart  into  the  overlying  membrane.  Thus, 
I)ericardial  tuberculosis  commoidy  arises  by  the  piissage  of  bacilli  from  a 
tuberculous  bronchial  lymi^h-gland  or  from  tubercular  lungs,  sternum,  or 
sx)iue.  Pleural  tuberculosis  results  from  the  x)assage  of  bacilli  from  a 
tuberculous  lung  or  a tuberculous  process  in  the  sjjine,  ribs,  or  sternum. 
Peritoneal  tuberculosis  most  frequently  is  due  to  the  j)assage  of  the  ba- 
cilli from  a tuberculous  ulcer  of  the  intestine,  from  the  lungs  through 
the  diaphragm,  from  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  or  fr-om  tubercular 
Fallopian  tubes.  When  tuberculosis  affects  one  of  these  serous  mem- 
branes the  bacilli  are  often  readily  transferred  to  the  others  : hence  tuber- 
culosis of  the  several  serous  membranes  often  concurs.  In  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  these  membranes  gray  translucent  tubercles  may  be  pres- 
ent, with  no  other  infiammatory  x)roducts  or  evidences  of  inflammation 
than  a certain  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  affected.  Usually, 
however,  the  tubercles  are  associated  with  the  products  of  exudative 
inflammation, — namely,  serum,  fibrin,  or  cells.  The  anatomical  condition 
is  therefore  one  of  tubercular  pericarditis,  pleuritis,  or  i^eritonitis  of  a 
serous,  fibrinous,  or  cellular  character.  The  affection  may  be  both  acute 
and  chronic,  the  latter  being  further  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.  All  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes  is  essentially  in- 
dicative of  an  inflammatory  cause : hence  the  distinction  between  tu- 
berculosis and  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  membrane  concerned  is 
simply  one  of  degree. 

Tubercular  Pericarditis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  i)ericardium  is  usually 
acute,  and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercles,  fibrin,  and  more 
or  less  liquid  exudation,  the  latter  often  being  hemorrhagic.  The  tuber- 
cles may  be  readily  overlooked,  but  are  made  evident  when  the  fibrinous 
adhesions  are  removed  from  the  thickened  pericardium,  in  which  they 
appear  as  minute,  opaque  gray  specks  often  so  closely  approximated  as 
to  form  plates,  which  are  seen  to  best  advantage  on  transverse  section  of 
the  pericardium.  Rarely  the  i)ericardial  exudation  is  purulent. 

Especial  interest  is  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  j^eri- 
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carditis  in  very  old  people,  in  v lioin  it  may  be  tlie  immediate  cause 
of  death,  beiu^  the  sole  conspicuous  lesion  found.  In  such  cases  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  have  remained 
for  many  years  inert  in  some  part  of  the  body,  oftenest  in  the  bron- 
chial lymph-glands,  and,  suddenly  entering  the  pericardium,  cause  its 
intlammation.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  enter  the  circulation  at  a 
remote  point  and  are  engrafted  upon  a i)ericarditis  due  to  other  causes. 
In  chronic  tubercular  pericarditis  the  tubercles  are  present  as  well  in  the 
fibrous  adhesions  as  in  the  thickened  pericardium.  Tlie  opposed  sur- 
faces are  firmly  adherent  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  cheesy  masses 
composed  of  necrotic  tubercles  and  inspissated  exudation  are  to  be  found 
embedded  in  the  adhesions.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  acute  tubercular 
pericarditis  are  largely  those  of  acute  pericarditis  of  non -tubercular 
origin,  while  those  of  chronic  tubercular  iiericarditis  are  usually  masked 
by  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pleurae. — In  pleural  tuberculosis  the  conditions 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  iiericardial  tuberculosis.  The  exudation  is 
usually  abundantly  serous,  and  is  frequently  hemorrhagic.  As  in  peri- 
carditis, so  in  pleurisy  the  tubercles  may  first  be  made  evident  after  re- 
moval of  the  fibrinous  false  membrane,  when  they  are  seen  mottling  the 
surface  or  forming  thick  layers.  Although  tubercular  pleurisy  is  usually 
secondary  to  tuberculosis  in  the  immediate  Aucinity,  it  is  probable  that 
many  cases  of  acute  exudative  pleurisy  are  due  to  a tubercular  infec- 
tion of  the  pleurae.  The  bacilli  may  be  in  such  limited  quantity  jis  not 
to  be  found  on  microscopical  examination  of  the  exudation,  but  the 
inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  the  latter  has  frequently  resulted  in 
the  production  of  tuberculosis.  Eichliorst,  for  instance,  has  recently 
reported  positive  results  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty-three  inoculations  of 
serum  from  patients  attacked  with  acute  idiopathic  pleurisy.  Acute 
tubercular  pleurisy  may  be  suppuratiA’^e  both  in  childi-en  and  in  adults, 
and  in  pyoxmenmothorax  of  xihthisical  origin  the  combination  of  siij)- 
purative  and  tubercular  jdeurisy  is  often  seen.  Chronic  tubercular  iileu- 
risy  is  the  combination  in  the  pleurje  and  adhesions  of  recent  and 
cheesy  tubercles  and  of  inflammatory  iiroducts  inspissated,  softened,  or 
calcified.  This  variety  is  the  frequent  result  of  extensive  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  also  represents  a terminal  stage  of  acute  tuber- 
cular pleurisy  and  tubercular  euqAyema.  Since  the  local  manifestations 
of  acute  or  chronic  xileurisy  are  essentially  the  same  AThateA^er  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation,  their  clinical  features  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  jilenrisy. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  iieritoneum  is  associated  with  tin' 
Amriety  of  inflammatory  products  found  in  the  other  serons  caAflties. 
On  account  of  the  size  of  the  cavity,  the  extent  of  surface,  and  the 
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number  and  variety  of  tbe  organs  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  ana- 
tomical results  form  a more  complex  grouping.  The  relative  significance 
of  the  primary  source  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  may  be  seen  from  the 
statement  by  Piibram  that  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  of  jieri- 
toneal  tuberculosis  examined  after  death,  eighty-seven  were  attributed 
to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  sixty-five  to  pulmonary  and  glandular,  eight 
to  tubal  and  uterine,  and  five  to  osseous  tuberculosis.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  autopsies  of  tuberculosis  in  which  the  peritoneum  was 
affected,  the  lungs  were  simultaneously  diseased  in  ninety -nine  cases, 
the  pleune  in  sixty,  the  intestines  in  eighty,  the  retroperitoneal  glands 
in  forty-four,  the  spleen  in  forty,  the  kidneys  in  thirty-eight,  the  liver 
and  suprarenal  capsules  each  in  sixty-six.  According  to  Osier,  tu- 
bercular peritonitis  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty  years,  and  is  rare  in  old  age.  Although  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
affects  either  sex  with  equal  frequency,  the  statement  of  Kbnig,  that  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty- one  cases  of  laparotomy  in  which  tubercular 
peritonitis  was  found  ninety-two  per  cent,  were  females,  is  significant 
that  the  distinction  was  not  critically  drawn  between  tubei’cular  and 
chronic  granular  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  granules  which  have  been  seen  in  chronic  granular  peritonitis 
may  have  been  fibrous  tubercles  whose  specific  characteristics  had 
become  lost.  The  often  reported  concurrence  of  fibrous  hepatitis  and 
tubercular  peritonitis  is  of  interest  as  suggesting  that  a non -inflammatory 
pathological  process  involving  the  peritoneum  may  favor  the  invasion  of 
the  latter  by  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  from  elsewhere  in  the  body  and 
result  in  the  production  of  their  characteristic  distui'bances. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  like  those 
of  the  uon-tubercular  variety,  are  difiused  or  circumscribed,  and  are 
represented  by  the  association  of  tubercles  and  exudation.  The  appear- 
ances vary  in  accordance  with  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  are  influenced  by  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  process.  The  diag- 
nosis to  be  beyond  C[uestion  demands  the  appreciation  of  more  than  the 
gross  appearances  of  the  tubercle.  These  are  sufiicieutly  indicated  by  the 
meaning  of  tubercle, — namely,  little  knob  or  node.  Similar  nodules,  even 
miliary  in  size,  occur  without  other  evidence  of  a tubercular  nature  in 
chronic  peritonitis.  In  doubtful  cases,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
nature  of  the  tubercle  demands  a microscopical  examination  with  refer- 
ence to  structure  and  to  the  presence  of  characteristic  bacilli.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  inoculation  of  the  suspected  material  is  necessary 
before  the  absolute  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  can  be  made. 

A circumscribed  growth  of  tubercles  is  often  unexpectedly  found 
when  the  abdomen  is  opened  either  by  the  surgeon  or  at  an  autopsy. 
It  may  be  limited  to  the  peritoneum  overlying  a tuberculous  ulcer  of 
the  intestine,  or  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a tuberculous  Fallo- 
pian tube  or  in  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragm  in  tubercular 
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pleurisy  or  pericarditis.  Siicli  localized  tubercular  peritonitis  is  of  little 
clinical  significance  unless  active  or  sufficiently  extensive  to  result  in 
the  production  of  tumors,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  soon  to  be 
stated. 

If  tubercular  peritonitis  is  part  of  a general  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, the  peritoneum  may  be  smooth,  shining,  transparent,  at  the  most 
injected,  but  is  studded  with  gray,  glistening,  translucent  granules  smaller 
than  a pin’s  head,  and  projecting  slightly  above  the  surface.  There  may 
be  but  a few  ounces  of  clear  yellow  tiuid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  tubercular  peritonitis  becomes  the  principal  tubercular  lesion 
in  the  body,  the  alterations  of  the  peritoneum  are  far  more  extreme. 
The  peritoneum  is  thickened  and  oj)aque,  sometimes  pigmented  from 
extravasated  blood.  The  tubercles  are  opaque,  grayish- white,  or  yel- 
low, and  tend  to  become  clustered  into  i^atches  and  nodules.  Serum, 
fibrin,  and  sometimes  pus  are  found  in  the  exudation,  and  red  blood- 
coi’puscles  may  also  be  present.  As  a rule,  the  more  abundant  the  serum 
the  less  the  fibrin.  The  former  may  lie  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
or  be  enclosed  within  fibrinous  false  membranes.  Fibrin  is  present  as 
a layer  covering  the  peritoneum  and  often  concealing  the  tubercles 
lying  within  the  latter,  or  it  forms  bands  or  cords  uniting  different  por- 
tions of  the  peritoneum.  Fibrous  adhesions  and  fibrous  thickenings  of 
the  peritoneum,  both  of  which  may  contain  tuliercles,  eventually  result. 
Owing  to  the  contraction  of  this  fibieus  tissue  and  the  abundant  forma- 
tion of  tubercles,  tumor-like  masses  may  be  produced.  The  omentum 
may  be  shrivelled  into  a dense  sausage-shaped  mass,  or  adherent  coils  of 
small  intestine  may  form  a globular  mass  closely  attached  to  the  spine 
by  the  contracted  mesentery.  Tumors  composed  of  serum,  fibrin,  and 
tubercles  may  be  formed  between  adherent  peritoneal  surfaces,  especially 
in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  iliac  fossre.  The  adjacent  intestine  may  become 
perforated  from  without,  perhaps  in  several  places,  and  more  or  less  of 
the  softened  and  disintegrated  exudation  be  discharged  into  the  intestine. 
The  abdominal  wall  may  also  be  perforated,  and  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine escape  through  such  openings.  If  the  tumor  is  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  the  vermiform  appendix  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  such  a sinus  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  its  tip,  if  non-adlierent,  be  exposed  by  slight 
muscular  exertion,  as  in  coughing.  If  there  are  extensive  adhesions  and 
little  serous  exudation,  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  become  largely  obliter- 
ated and  the  abdominal  wall  retracted. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a tubercular  peritonitis  is  often  so  gradual, 
the  symptoms  so  latent,  and  the  course  so  prolonged,  that  the  disease 
may  be  unsuspected  until  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  apparent. 
Even  then  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  process  may  be  recognized  only 
after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  for  the  renio^-al  of  a supposed  ab- 
dominal, usually  ovarian,  tumor.  In  other  cases  severe  symptoms  may 
develop  suddenly  and  progress  rapidly,  and  directly  call  attention  to  the 
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probable  tuberculous  nature  of  the  affection.  A frequent  early  symptoin 
is  a sensation  in  the  abdomen,  either  localized  or  diffused,  rather  of  dis- 
comfort than  of  pain.  Severe  pain  may  be  an  early  symptom,  in  which 
case  it  is  associated  with  tenderness,  and  may  be  prolonged,  with  inter- 
missions of  comparative  comfort. 

Irregular  elevation  of  temiierature  is  an  important  symptom,  although 
there  may  be  iirolonged  intervals  of  normal,  perhaps  subnormal,  temimra- 
ture.  The  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  are  likely  to  be  accompanied  with 
elevations  of  temperatui-e,  and  both  pain  and  fever  are  often  associated 
with  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  due,  at  the  outset,  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  liquid,  which  in  the  course  of  time  may  become  so  abundant  as 
to  produce  considerable  distention.  The  intestines  may  lloat  freely,  and 
a wave  be  transmitted  tlirongliont  the  abdomen  as  in  ascites.  The  en- 
largement is  to  be  partly  exidained  by  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, variations  in  the  quantity  of  which  largely  account  for  temporary 
modifications  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen.  With  the  formation  of  fibrin- 
ous and  eventually  fibrous  adhesions  the  liquid  exudation  is  usually 
diminished  and  often  encapsulated,  thus  causing  the  circumscribed 
tumors  afready  mentioned,  which,  according  to  the  predominance  of 
tubercles  and  exudation  or  of  intestinal  gas,  are  flat  on  jiercussion  or 
present  a modified,  perhajis  tympanitic,  resonance.  The  fixedness  and 
elasticity  as  well  as  the  resonance  of  these  tumors  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  nature  and  origin.  They  are  tlins  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  resistant,  sausage-shaped  msisses  of  thickened  and  shrivelled 
omentum  or  with  the  indurated  products  of  a tubercular  peritonitis  to 
be  felt  on  pelvic  examination. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  digestive  disturbances  become  especially 
conspicuous.  There  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  perhaps  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea  or  constipation.  The  last  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  a 
diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Ultimately  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
becomes  conspicuous,  and  is  especially  marked  in  those  cases  in  which 
intestinal  fistulse  have  arisen,  or  in  wliich  extensive  tuberculosis  exists 
elsewliere,  especially  in  the  lungs  or  the  intestine. 

Diagnosis. — The  frequency  of  a gradual  onset  of  the  disease  and  the 
latency  of  the  symptoms  have  often  made  an  early  diagnosis  difficult. 
This  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  which  tubercular  peritonitis  has  been  discovered  at  a laparotomy  a 
previous  diagnosis  of  some  other  affection,  particularly  of  an  abdominal 
tumor  or  an  ovarian  cystoma,  has  been  made.  Ascites,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis with  abundant  effusion,  and  abdominal  tumors  are  especially  to 
be  differentiated.  For  this  purpose  an  appreciation  of  the  etiology  of 
the  several  affections  is  of  importance. 

Ascites  is  simulated  when  there  is  abundant  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  tubercular  peritonitis,  however,  there  may  be  a certain  degree 
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of  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  more  or  less  fever,  even  if  slight,  and 
frecpient  indurations,  Avliile  in  ascites  jaundice  or  gnstro- intestinal  lieni- 
orrbages  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  to  be  ex])ected. 

Most  eases  of  subacute  and  chronic  general  x>eritonitis  of  nou-trau- 
matic  origin,  index^endent  of  antecedent  acute  peritonitis  and  cancer  or 
sarcoma,  are  x)ossil)ly  of  tubercidar  origin.  Evidence  of  x^re-existing  or 
associated  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  intestine,  genitals,  kidney,  lym- 
X)hatic  glands,  or  bones,  also  an  associated  xdouritic  effusion,  favors  the 
tubercular  nature  of  the  xicritonitis.  If  such  evidence  is  lacking,  a dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  chronic  tubercular  xieritonitis  and  clironic 
Xieritonitis  with  abundant  serous  effusion  may  be  as  imx^ossible  as  is  tlie^ 
differential  diagnosis  between  chronic  granular  x^eritonitis  and  miliary 
tubercular  x>eritonitis  when  based  on  the  gross  apxiearances  alone  alter 
the  abdomen  has  been  ox)ened,  either  during  life  or  after  death.  Fortu- 
natel}',  this  distinction  is  of  little  x>i*actical  inix)ortance  in  treatment. 

A x>arovarian  or  a unilocular  ovarian  cyst  may  be  differentiated  with 
difficulty.  The  fluid  from  the  former  is  sufficiently  characteristic,  while 
the  growth  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  slower,  with  less  disturbance  and 
without  emaciation  and  debility.  Malignant  disease  of  the  x^eritoueum 
may  closely  resemble  the  graver  forms  of  tubercular  xieritonitis,  esxiecially 
when  tumor-like  masses  are  x^i’oseut,  and  is  to  be  differentiated  by  its 
more  rax^id  progress  and  by  the  jiresence  of  x^robable  malignant  disease, 
elsewhere,  esx>ecially  of  some  abdominal  organ. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  cases  of  tubercular  jieritonitis  has  until 
recently  been  considered  extremely  high,  most  cases  being  thought  to 
Xn-ove  fatal  within  a year  after  the  recognition  of  the  disease.  So  exces- 
sive a death-rate  was  largely  attriliuted  to  the  existence  of  severe  tuber- 
culous disease  elsewhere,  and  to  the  comx>lications,  especially  the  intestinal 
fistuhe,  resulting  from  the  abdominal  disease.  At  the  same  time,  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  exudation  of  supposed  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis has  disaxiX'»oared.  In  one  instance  the  xiatient  was  alive  three  years 
later  ; in  another  the  jiatient  died  of  general  tuberculosis  after  two  years  ; 
in  a third,  as  rexiorted  by  Pribram,  tubercles  and  characteristic  bacilli  were 
found  at  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  when  lax>arotomy  was  xierformed  for 
the  removal  of  a ]iarovarian  cyst.  Of  late  years  frequent  reci>veries  from 
assumed  or  assured  tubercular  xieritonitis  have  been  announced.  Casinari 
states  that  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  cavses  which  have  been  rexmrted 
two  hundred  and  eight  died,  giving  a mortality  of  about  twenty-four  per 
cent.  The  diagnosis  of  tubia-cular  xieritonitis,  to  be  beyond  criticism, 
demands  the  recognition  with  the  microscope  of  Koch’s  bacilli  or  evi- 
dence of  their  xo’esence  by  inoculation  exxieriments.  Such  information 
has  been  x'essible  only  since  1882,  and  has  been  furnished  in  conix>ara- 
tively  few  of  the  numerous  rexmrted  instances  of  tubercular  xieritonitis 
cured  by  laxiarotomy.  Put  the  few  indubitable  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
exxierimental  evidence  furnished  by  Stchegoleff,  make  it  evident  that 
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under  suitable  conditions  the  prognosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis  may 
be  favorable.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  variety  of  tubercular 
peritonitis  which  presents  the  least  danger  is  that  with  abundant  serous 
exudation  and  latent  symptoms. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen,  like  the  liver,  is  a fre- 
quent seat  of  tubercles,  the  bacilli  being  brought  by  means  of  the  blood 
or  entering  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
thousands  of  tubercles  may  be  present,  which  are  at  times  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  spleen  is  enlarged, 
moderately  firm,  of  dark-red  color.  On  section  the  pulp  is  increased  and 
studded  with  innumerable  grayish- white  s^iecks  slightly  projecting  above 
the  surface,  as  if  the  section  were  finely  sanded. 

Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  occurs  as  cheesy  nodules  more  or 
less  rounded  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a grape-seed  to  that  of  a 
hazel-nut,  the  additional  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  at  the  periphery 
indicating  a progressing  stage.  Fibrous  adhesions  are  frequent  between 
the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall  when  the  solitary  tubercles  lie  near 
the  surface  of  the  spleen,  and  tubercles  may  be  present  in  the  adhe- 
sions. The  demonstrable  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  is  so  constant  as  to  be  a valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  t’nis 
ahectiou. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph-Glands. — The  lymph-glands  are  con- 
stantly diseased  in  tuberculosis.  They  are  usually  affected  in  virtue  of 
tubercular  changes  in  the  regions  from  which  they  receive  lymph,  al- 
though they  may  become  tuberculous  without  evidence  of  a pathological 
process  in  such  regions.  When  one  set  of  glands  is  affected,  tuberculosis 
of  other  lymphatic  glands  is  likely  to  follow.  The  glands  oftenest  dis- 
eased are  the  cervical,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric  ; but  those  in  the  axillm 
and  the  groins  are  not  exempt.  The  occurrence  of  tubercidosis  of  the 
cervical  glands  as  a sequence  of  chronic  cutaneous  inflammations  of  the 
face  and  scalp,  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrhs,  and  of  carious  teeth,  suggests 
that  glands  inflamed  from  whatever  cause  are  prone  to  become  infected 
with  the  bacilli.  In  like  manner,  the  presence  of  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric tuberculous  glands  without  evidence  of  pulmonary  or  intestinal 
tuberculosis  indicates  that  irritations  of  the  respiratory  and  intestinal 
tracts  may  be  followed  by  the  admission  of  the  bacilli  to  the  neighboring 
glands  without  the  production  of  surface  lesions.  Local  tuberculosis  of 
any  part  of  the  body  is  likely  to  be  speedily  followed  by  tuberculosis  of 
the  nearest  group  of  lymphatic  glands. 

The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  when  lodged  in  a lymph-gland  cause  a 
productive  infiauimation,  a lymphadenitis.  Two  varieties  of  this  result 
occur, — the  one,  tubercular  lymphadenitis,  conspicuously  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  visible  and  structural  tubercles  containing  the  bacilli, 
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and  the  other,  cheesy  lymphadenitis,  cliiefly  manifested  by  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  gland  with  or  without  visible  tubercles.  The  failure  to 
discover  with  the  microscope  the  bacilli  in  such  glands  does  not  contra- 
dict theii-  tubercular  nature,  since  the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  the 
cheesy  material  is  usually  followed  by  the  production  of  tuberculosis  in 
them. 

In  tubercular  lymphadenitis  the  gland  is  moderately  enlarged  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  cells.  Miliary  tubercles  appear,  increase  in 
number,  and  become  confluent  and  cheesy.  Multiiile  nodules  may  thus 
form,  and  the  gland  eventually  grow  cheesy  throughout.  The  individual 
tubercles  may  also  undergo  a flbrous  transformation,  and  the  entire  gland 
b(?(*ome  indurated  by  the  increased  formation  and  contraction  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

In  cheesy  lymphadenitLs  the  glands  are  swollen,  perhaps  to  the  size 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  on  section  are  of  a reddish-gray  color  and  some- 
what translucent.  Tlie  enlargement  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  large  and  small  lymphocytes,  and  giant  cells  may  form  ; but  miliary 
tubercles  are  lacking^  the  process  being  one  rather  of  diffuse  than  of 
circumscribed  inflammation.  A necrosis  of  the  cells  takes  ijlace,  and  the 
enlarged  gland  in  the  course  of  time  is  transformed  into  a homogeneous 
cheesy  mass,  whilst  softening  or  calcification  may  subsequently  occur.  In 
the  former  the  evacuation  of  the  cheesy  detritus  takes  place  through  the 
skin  or  into  a neighboring  cavity  or  hollow  organ  or  into  the  blood-vessels 
or  lymphatics.  Tlie  discharge  through  the  skin  produces  fistulse  with 
tubercidous  walls,  and  if  the  bronchi  ai'c  perforated  a pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis results.  Evacuation  into  the  intestine  may  give  rise  to  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  while  the  passage  of  the  contents  into  a serous  cavity  results 
in  a pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  peritonitis.  The  escape  of  the  softened 
cheesy  material  into  a blood-vessel  or  into  a large  lymphatic,  as  the  tho- 
racic duct,  is  a most  important  cause  of  general  tuberculosis,  and  such 
a result  offers  a direct  demonstration  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the 
softened  lymph-gland.  Calcification  of  the  cheesy  lymph-gland  repre- 
sents an  arrest  of  the  process,  the  lime  salts  being  depositt^d  in  the 
cheesy  material  of  the  previously  enlarged  gland,  which  is  also  flbrous 
and  atrophied. 

Symptomatology. — Tuberculous  adenitis  is  most  common  in  children, 
but  may  be  manifested  at  any  time  in  life  when  a local  tuberculosis  in  the 
affected  r(^giou  occurs.  The  symptoms  vary  in  accordance  with  the  num- 
ber of  glands  involved  and  the  rapidity  of  the  infection.  Osier  mentions 
a case  of  general  tulH'.reular  lymphadenitis,  with  a continued  elevation  of 
temi)erature  extending  throughout  a year,  in  which  enlarged  and  cheesy 
glands  were  the  sole  signific'ant  lesions.  As  a rule,  the  enlarged  lynq)h- 
glands  produce  but  little  local  disturbance.  They  remain  quiescent,  or 
soften  and  are  evacuated,  the  tistuhe  also  often  giving  little  or  no  trouble. 
Persons  with  tuberculous  glands  are  likely  to  sutler  from  catarrhal  and 
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cutaneous  affections  and  from  digestive  disturbances.  They  are  apt  to 
be  anaemic  and  debilitated,  especially  early  in  life,  but,  except  in  case 
of  febrile  disturbance,  are  comparatively  free  from  discomfort.  The 
deformity  is  usually  more  distressing  than  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Enlarged  lymph-glands  are  to  be  recognized  as  tuber- 
culous only  when  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  found  in  them  or  when 
inoculation  from  them  produces  tuberculosis  in  animals.  The  tubercn- 
lous  nature  of  the  enlarged  lymph-gland  is  to  be  inferred  when  evidence 
of  a local  tuberculosis  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  as  tuberculous  ulcers 
of  the  skin  or  of  the  pharynx,  or  when  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are 
found  in  pus  from  the  middle  ear  or  from  carious  bone  or  teeth.  The 
tubercular  nature  of  visible  enlarged  glands  may  also  be  inferred  if  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis  is  found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  lungs,  intestine,  serous 
cavities,  or  uro-genital  apparatus. 

Prognosis. — The  presence  of  tuberculous  glands  is  always  a source 
of  anxiety,  from  the  liability  of  the  extension  of  the  infection  from  gland 
to  gland,  or  to  some  important  organ,  or  throughout  the  body.  Glandular 
tuberculosis,  when  limited,  maj^  be  recovered  from,  either  as  a result  of 
treatment  or  in  consequence  of  the  softening  and  evacuation  of  the  tu- 
berculous gland  or  of  its  induration  and  calcification. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Thymus  and  Thyroid  Glands. — Eecorded 
instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  thymus  gland  are  very  rare.  According 
to  Jacobi,  who  rej)orts  three  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  in  which  the 
thymus  was  diseased,  there  was  but  one  of  isolated  primary  tuberculosis, 
that  of  Demme.  Miliary  tubercles  alone  may  be  present,  also  cheesy 
nodules  with  miliary  tubercles  at  the  iieriphery. 

The  thyroid  gland  may  also  be  the  seat  of  miliary  or  nodular  tuber- 
culosis, in  both  instances  associated  with  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere.  There  are  no  known  symptoms  resulting  from  tuberculosis 
localized  in  the  thymus  or  the  thyroid. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. — This  affection  is  usually 
chi’onic,  and  may  exist  alone,  although  generally  associated  with  tubei-- 
culosis  of  other  organs.  Its  chief  clinical  interest  is  due  to  its  frequent 
presence  in  Addison’s  disease.  (See  page  41.) 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels. — Miliary  tubercles 
as  part  of  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  are  rarely  found  in  the  heart,  but 
pericardial  tuberculosis  is  often  continued  into  the  myocardium,  in  which 
cheesy  patches  and  nodules  may  thus  be  produced.  Gummata  of  the 
myocardium  have  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  cheesy  tubercles,  in  virtue 
of  similar  gross  appearances.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  have  been 
found  in  the  vegetations  of  acute  endocarditis  in  cases  of  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  is  not  unlikely  in  such  cases  tliat  the  bacilli 
lodge  in  vegetations  due  to  other  causes. 
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The  arteries  are  frequently  invaded  by  the  bacilli  from  tubercular 
processes  in  the  vicinity,  and  miliary  tubercles  in  the  adventitia  of  the 
ai'teries  of  the  pia  mater  are  a constant  feature  in  tubercular  meningitis. 
Tubercles  are  also  to  be  found  projecting  from  the  intima  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  even  from  that  of  the  aorta  in  Ciises  of  chi'onic  tuber- 
culosis, there  being  no  tubercular  lesions  in  the  vicinity.  Mallory  has 
observed  the  bacilli  in  the  biise  of  aortic  ulcers  and  between  the  lamellaj 
of  the  elastic  coat.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  tubercles  of  the  intima  of 
arteries  become  necrotic  and  softened  and  thus  aid' in  the  dissemination 
of  bacilli.  Tuberculosis  of  the  veins  also  may  occur,  the  bacilli  being 
either  transfei'red  from  the  immediate  vicinity  when  a tubercnlar  inflam- 
matory process  reaches  the  wall  of  the  vein,  or  entering  directly  from  the 
blood,  the  latter  x>robably  being  the  source  of  the  miliary  tubercles  wliich 
l)i'oject  from  the  intima  in  general  tuberculosis.  The  relation  of  such 
venous  tubercles  to  general  tubercular  infection  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  arteries,  the  admission  of  the  bacilli  into  the  veins  being  the  more 
freipient. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

Cerebral  tubercles  as  distinguished  from  meningeal  tubercles  occur  in 
the  form  of  cheesy  nodules,  single  or  many,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a cherry-stone  to  that  of  a walnut.  The  larger,  solitaiy  tubercles  more 
often  occur  in  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  cerebral  peduncles.  The  mul- 
tiple nodules  are  usually  intimately  connected  with  the  pia  mater  of  the 
convexities,  and  are  essentially  a globular  variety  of  chronic  meningeal 
tuberculosis,  although  the  more  frequent  manifestations  of  the  latter  are 
cheesy  plates,  at  the  base  or  upon  the  convexities,  oftener  in  the  former 
situation.  The  pi’esence  of  miliary  tubercles  at  the  periphery  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  cheesy  formations,  or  the  discovery  in  the  latter  of  the 
characteristic  bacilli,  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  whose  gross 
appearance  often  suggests  that  of  sarcoma  or  gumma.  This  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  solitary  tubercle,  which 
mjiy  increase  in  size  periodically,  with  intervals  of  quiescence,  miliaiy 
tubercles  being  present  at  the  periphery  during  the  stage  of  growth 
and  being  absent  at  a later  period.  Cerebral  tubercles  are  more  fre- 
(prent  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  are  usually  associated  with  tuber- 
cles elsewhere.  They  are  of  probably  hiematogenous  origin,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  infection  is  extended  from  a chronic  tubercu- 
losis in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  in  iijisal  or  auditory  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  spinal  cord  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  cheesy 
nodules,  which  may  long  remain  latent,  although  gradually  incrc;ising  in 
size  until  significant  symptoms  are  present.  The  clinical  characteristics 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  essentially  those  of  tumors 
of  these  organs,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
subject. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  bones  throughout  the  body  is  a very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  tubercles  being  present 
in  the  marrow  as  miliary  granules,  which  often,  though  with  difficulty, 
are  recognized  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  More  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  localized  chronic  tuberculosis,  osteomyelitis  tuberculosa, 
which  takes  place  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  joints,  especially  of  tlie 
lower  extremities.  The  frequent  association  with  tubercular  arthritis 
suggests  that  the  bacilli  may  enter  the  bone-marrow  from  the  joint, 
although  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  joint  in  other  cases  is  evidence 
that  the  infection  of  the  bone-marrow  likewise  takes  place  through  tlie 
circulation.  In  chronic  local  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  extensive  hyper- 
plasia and  necrosis  of  the  marrow  are  present.  The  trabeculm  become 
disintegrated,  fragments  of  bone  of  various  size  are  sequestered,  and 
cavities  arise  eventually  communicating  with  the  surface  and  leading  to 
the  formation  of  fistulm.  With  the  occurrence  of  chronic  tubercular 
osteomyelitis  the  periosteal  growth  of  bone  is  often  increased  and  aids 
in  the  retention  of  sequestra  in  the  interior  of  the  shaft.  Such  bone 
tuberculosis  forms  a frequent  basis  for  cranial  and  vertebral  caries  and 
for  the  carious  and  club-shaped  bones  of  the  extremities. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  joints  may  result  from  the  entrance  of  bacilli  into 
the  joint  from  the  synovial  membrane,  or  may  be  due  to  the  extension  to 
the  joint  of  a tubercular  osteomyelitis.  Large  and  small  joints  maj’’  be 
afiected,  especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  Tlie  synovial  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  reddish-gray,  and  translucent,  and  contains  minute 
gray  or  yellow  miliary  tubercles.  As  the  disease  progresses  and  the 
tubercles  become  caseous  and  softened,  concurrent  destruction  and  pro- 
liferation of  the  synovial  membrane  take  place.  The  ligaments  and  tlie 
surrounding  tissue  are  thickened  and  fibrous,  tuberculous  fistulae  extend 
from  the  joint  towards  the  skin,  and  the  familiar  white  swelling  results. 
Destruction  of  the  cartilage  and  adjacent  bone  may  occur,  and  sinuses 
are  formed  which  lead,  often  through  spongy  bone,  towards  and  into  the 
diseased  joint.  The  articular  cavity  may  contain  much  or  little  exuda- 
tion, which  is  serous,  fibrinous,  or  juirulent.  The  tuberculous  nature  of 
osteomyelitis  and  arthritis  is  rendered  positive  by  the  discovery  of  the 
typical  bacilli  in  the  exudation  or  in  the  diseased  parts  ; but  the  clinical 
history  of  the  cases  suggests  that  all  are  not  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  the 
bacilli  have  repeatedly  been  sought  for  in  vain. 

Tuberculosis  both  of  bones  and  of  joints  is  more  frequently  found  in 
the  young,  especially  in  children,  and  its  further  consideration  belongs 
to  surgery. 

SCROFULA. 

The  intimacy  of  relation  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  is  such 
that  many  writers  regard  them  as  absolutely  identical ; but  scrofula  as 
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distiiiguislied  from  tuberculosis  is  rather  indicative  of  a state  of  the 
tissues  and  their  relation  to  nutritive  processes  than  of  an  infectious 
disease.  The  term  was  originally  invented  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  swollen  neck  of  affected  individuals  to  that  of  swine, 
scrofa.  Such  swelling  was  eventually  found  to  be  chiefly  due  to  en- 
largement of  the  lymjihatic  glands  or  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  proved  to  be 
due  to  a variety  of  causes,  but  cheesy  conditions  were  most  frequently 
observed.  The  cheesy  glands  were  called  scrofulous,  and  similar  cheesy 
appearances  found  elsewhere  in  the  body  also  were  designated  scrofu- 
lous, hence  scrofulous  kidney  and  scrofulous  testicle,  and  were  regarded 
as  the  manifestations  of  a like  condition  of  the  body,  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  or  constitution.  The  enlarged  thyroid  gland  received  the  term 
struma,  and  English  writers  were  accustomed  to  use  strumous  and  scrof- 
ulous as  synonymous.  As  it  api)eared,  especially  in  children,  that  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  obstinate  catarrhs,  and  inflamed  bones  and  joints  were 
frequently  associated  with  enlarged  cheesy  glands,  such  affections  were 
regarded  as  scrofulous,  and  thus  arose  the  terms  scrofulous  lichen,  scrof- 
ulous ulcers,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  scrofulous  ozaena,  scrofulous  bones 
and  joints. 

From  the  frequent  association  of  the  cheesy  alterations  with  tubercles 
of  various  size  and  appearance  the  cheesy  conditions  eventually  were 
regarded  as  a manifestation  of  tuberculosis.  Thus  scrofula  and  tuber- 
culosis became  identified.  Virchow,  however,  showed  that  the  cheesy 
appearances  might  be  the  result  of  various  pathological  processes,  and 
Koch  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  tuberculous  material.  Although  much 
cheesy  material  contains  this  bacillus  or  produces  tubercle  when  inocu- 
lated, exceptions  frequently  arise.  By  those  who  would  identify  scrofula 
and  tuberculosis  it  is  held  that  positive  results  follow  inoculation  only 
when  a certain  number  of  bacilli  are  present,  and  the  older  the  cheesy 
material  the  less  numerous  the  bacilli ; but  it  is  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  more  bacilli  are  at  times  to  be  found  in  old  than  in  fresh 
cheesy  material.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  negative  results  of  inoculation 
are  attributable  to  an  enfeebled  virulence  of  the  bacilli, — a view  which 
receives  support  from  the  experiments  of  Arloing,  who  found  that  rabbits 
were  insusceptible  to  the  inoculation  of  cheesy  material  which  infected 
guinea-pigs,  although  the  virus  from  such  guinea-pigs,  passed  through 
successive  series,  became  so  increased  in  virulence  as  to  produce  tuber- 
culosis in  the  rabbit.  It  is  furthermore  maintained  that  the  scrofulous 
constitution,  if  not  the  scrofulous  lesion,  is  due  to  the  earlj^  lodgement 
in  the  tissue  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  In  favor  of  this  view  are  the 
discovery  of  the  bacilli  in  fcetal  blood  and  the  production  of  tubercu- 
losis by  the  inoculation  of  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  infants 
of  tuberculous  mothers.  Cheesy  nodules  containing  bacilli  have  like- 
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wise  been  found  in  the  viscera  of  an  infant  so  young  as  to  make  proba- 
ble the  prenatal  origin  of  these  nodules. 

Since  cheesy  degeneration  is  not  due  to  tuberculosis  alone,  and  since 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  not  present  in  all  cheesy  material,  it  is 
obvious  that  caseation  is  not  absolute  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  In  cer- 
tain so-called  scrofulous  eruptions  of  the  skin,  lichen,  for  examide,  and 
scrofulous  catarrhs,  notably  conjunctivitis,  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are 
absent : hence  so-called  scrofulous  inflammations  are  not  necessarily 
tuberculous.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis 
is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  still  open.  There  is  to  be  recognized  a 
condition  of  the  body  which  Virchow  has  defined  as  a feeble  power  of 
resistance  of  the  tissues  and  a persistence  of  the  disturbances  in  them. 
The  pathological  processes  and  products  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin, 
mucous  membranes,  bones,  and  joints,  and  are  usually  associated  with 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands.  These  pathological  products 
are  prone  to  become  invaded  by  the  bacillus  of  tubeieulosis,  which  finds 
in  them  suitable  conditions  for  its  growth  and  dissemination.  The  term 
scrofula  is  thus  to  be  applied  to  those  individuals  who  through  inheri- 
tance or  by  exposure  to  faulty  hygienic  surroundings  acquire  such  a 
vulnerability  of  the  tissues  that  trivial  causes  produce  persistent  lesions, 
and  in  whom  exposure  to  tubercular  infection  is  frequently  if  not  always 
followed  by  the  harboring  and  propagation  of  its  bacillus.  The  scrofu- 
lous person  thus  is  one  who  is  prone  to  become  tuberculous  in  virtue 
of  vulnerable  tissues,  but  who  is  not  tuberculous  until  infected  by  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Etiology. — ^This  vuluerabilitj^  of  tissues  is  of  both  congenital  and 
acquired  origin.  Congenital  causes  are  to  be  found  in  scrofulous  or  tu- 
berculous parents,  or  in  those  enfeebled  by  severe  chronic  discixses,  as 
syphilis,  cancer,  or  nephritis,  or  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Early  and  late 
marriages  and  those  of  near  blood  relations  have  been  considered  im- 
portant in  etiology.  Causes  of  acquired  vulnerability  are  bad  air,  poor 
food,  insanitary  dwellings,  the  crow^ding  together  of  -children  in  insti- 
tutions, and  insufficient  attention  to  hygiene.  Although  scrofula  is 
more  common  among  the  poor,  it  is  not  limited  to  them.  The  manifes- 
tations of  the  condition  often  appear  in  early  infancy,  but  usually  become 
pronounced  in  childhood. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  products  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the  bones  and 
joints  are  the  lesions  likely  to  be  present  in  scrofula.  Enlargement  of  the 
lymph-glands,  especially  when  associated  with  cheesy  degeneration,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  essential  anatomical  feature  of  scrofula.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  view  is  not  absolutely  correct,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  the  scrofulous  as  distinguished  from  the  tuberculous 
lymph-glands,  whether  caseation  is  present  or  absent,  are  those  in  which 
the  bacilli  are  absent,  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  inoculation  as  well  as 
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by  the  microscopical  examination.  Practically,  when  caseation  is  present 
the  scrofulous  glands  have  become  tuberculous.  The  scrofulous  lesions 
of  bones  are  especially  to  be  found  in  the  vertebrie  and  the  long  bones 
of  the  extremities.  They  are  manifested  by  an  osteomyelitis  which  jiro- 
gresses  with  destruction  of  the  bone,  the  abscesses  extending  towards  dis- 
tant parts,  as  in  the  prevertebral  abscess  of  spinal  caiies.  The  evacuation 
of  the  pus  leads  to  the  formation  of  fistulte  and  sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of 
or  at  some  distance  from  the  diseased  bone.  In  like  manner  a scrofu- 
lous inllammation  of  the  joint  is  represented  by  a chronic  thickening  of 
the  tissues,  destruction  of  the  cartilage,  and  fungous  granulations.  In 
many  cases,  however,  of  chronic  osteomyelitis  and  arthritis  caseation  of 
the  inflammatory  product  occurs,  and  tubercles  and  bacilli  are  ju'esent : 
hence  the  distinction  lietween  a scrofulous  and  a tuberculous  joint  de- 
pends also  upon  the  results  of  the  search  for  the  bacilli.  The  recovery 
from  such  inflamed  joints  as  well  as  from  a scrofulous  osteomyelitis  offers 
suggestive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  bacilli,  as  the  persistent  progress 
of  destruction  implies  their  iii'^sence.  In  the  latter  event  both  the 
scrofulous  joint  and  the  carious  bone  may  be  considered  to  have  become 
probably  tuberculous. 

Symptomatology. — Among  the  earliest  symptoms  suggestive  of 
scrofula  are  cutaneous  inflammations,  especially  lichen,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  clusters  of  miliary,  red  or  reddish-yellow  jiapules  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hair-follicles,  especially  upon  the  chest  and  the  abdomen. 
The  rash  may  persist  even  for  years,  new  painiles  being  formed  as  those 
earlier  formed  disappear.  Chronic  eczema,  both  moist  and  squamous, 
is  frequent  upon  the  scalp,  face,  and  ears,  and  the  pustules  of  impetigo 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  face  and  extremities.  Lupus  and  scrofuloderma, 
formerly  regarded  as  manifestations  of  scrofula,  are  known  to  be  tulier- 
cular  lesions.  Subcutaneous  abscesses  often  occur,  either  as  conijilica- 
tions  of  cutaneous  inflammations  or  of  independent  origin,  and  are  prone 
to  remain  quiescent  for  a long  time,  the  pus  being  eventually  absorbed 
or  evacuated. 

Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  common  and  often  persistent. 
Conjunctival  catarrh  tends  to  become  granular,  and  is  often  associated 
with  eczema  of  the  lids,  inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and 
paunus.  The  nasal  catarrh  is  obstinate,  and  produces  copious  secre- 
tion, which  either  macerates  the  skin  of  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  lip, 
causing  redness  and  swelling  and  often  eczema  of  the  lip,  or  lorms  crusts 
at  the  nasal  openings.  Chronic  or  recurrent  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and 
enlargement  of  the  pliaryngeal  lymph-follicles  are  conspicuous  features. 
The  pharyngeal  catarrh  extends  to  the  middle  ear,  often  resulting  in 
perforation  of  the  tym]ianum  and  extension  to  the  mastoid  cells,  with 
continuous  or  recurrent  discharge  from  the  meatus  which  frequently 
continues  into  adult  life.  Catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
Iwaue  leads  to  repeated  attacks  of  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  and  bronchitis, 
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while  the  catarrhal  infections  diseases,  as  measles,  influenza,  and  whoop- 
ing-cough, tend  to  the  production  of  broncho-puenmonia.  Catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Swelling  of  the  lymph -glands  is  dependent  ni)on  cutaneous  or  catarrhal 
inflammations  or  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints : hence  the  glands 
affected  are  those  nearest  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  frequently 
several  are  implicated.  The  glands  oftenest  concerned  are  those  beneath 
the  jaw  and  in  the  neck.  The  axillary  and  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged 
when  inflammations  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  occur,  and  the  bi-onchial 
and  mesenteric  glands  become  inflamed  in  consecpience  of  catarrh  of  the 
bronchi  and  intestine.  The  glands  at  first  form  lumps  of  the  size  of 
beans,  but  may  be  as  large  as  walnuts.  They  are  neither  painful  nor 
tender,  and  may  iiersist  for  years  without  undergoing  further  changes. 
AVitli  a recurrence  or  continuance  of  the  aflectious  of  the  skin  or  mncons 
membranes  they  further  enlarge.  They  may  subsequently  shrink,  but 
are  likely  to  grow  until  they  form  tumors,  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  which  become  cheesy,  calcified,  or  softened.  When  the  softened 
material  is  evacuated,  sinuses  are  produced,  which  heal  with  difficulty 
and  usually  with  the  formation  of  extensive  scars.  In  such  cases  the 
scrofulous  glands  are  tuberculous,  but  the  quiescent  glands  are  associ- 
ated with  no  symiitoms  in  virtue  of  which  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  can  be  recognized. 

Affections  of  the  bones  in  scrofula  are  those  of  a chronic  character 
tending  towards  caries.  Although  the  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  of 
the  bone  is  tuberculosis,  in  a scrofulous  person  the  infectious  or  traumatic 
causes  may  i)rodiice  an  osteomyelitis  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  tuberculosis  except  by  the  absence  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 
A carious  bone  in  the  scrofulous  person  is  apt  to  become  tuberculous 
even  if  it  were  not  so  from  the  outset.  If  the  osteomyelitis  arises  in 
the  vicinity  of  a joint,  the  joint  frequently  is  secondarily  involved. 
The  inflamed  joint  of  the  scrofulous  person  is  usually  announced  by 
vague  pain,  impaired  mobility,  and  a gradually  increasing  swelling. 
Sucli  joints  are  likely  to  become  tuberculous,  in  which  case  the  per- 
sistent oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  a suggestive  symptom.  The 
especial  consideration  of  the  osteitis  and  arthritis  of  scrofulous  persons 
belongs  to  surgery. 

Two  types  of  scrofulous  children  are  usually  described,  althougli  it  is 
generally  considered  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  constant  to  be  regarded 
as  characteristic.  The  one  is  rejiresented  by  a stunted  growth,  coarse, 
flabby,  clammy  skin,  thick  nose  and  lips,  and  a swollen  abdomen.  Men- 
tal and  physical  action  are  characterized  by  slowness  and  deliberation. 
Such  children  are  prone  to  cutaneous  and  catarrhal  affections.  The  other 
type  includes  the  tall  children,  usually  blondes,  with  small  bones,  thin, 
pale  skin,  and  prominent  veins.  The  eyes  are  large  and  expressive,  and 
the  cheeks  readily  flush.  These  children  are  lively  both  in  mind  and  in 
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body.  Febrile  distiirbances  are  frequent  in  them,  aud  they  are  especially 
likely  to  become  tuberculous. 

Diagnosis. — The  suggestion  of  scrofula  is  presented  by  children  with 
the  characteristics  hist  uientioned,  aud  especially  when  the  etiological 
causes  exist ; the  diagnosis  of  scrofula  is  to  be  made  when  the  previously 
mentioned  recurring  or  clironic  affections  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes, 
lymph-glands,  bones,  and  joints  are  present,  and  the  bacilli  of  tubercu- 
losis are  absent.  Some  of  the  manifestations  of  congenital  syphilis  may 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  scrofula,  but  the  cutaneous  manifestations  of 
syphilis  are  more  general,  the  tendency  to  ulceration  is  more  frequent, 
the  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  less  considerable,  and  the  affections 
of  the  bones  and  joints  are  of  early  occurrence. 

Prognosis. — Eecoveiy  from  scrofulous  lesions,  even  fi’om  those  of 
bone,  is  frequent,  although  the  tendency  to  scrofulous  inflammations 
usually  persists  till  imberty.  The  especial  danger  is  the  liability  to 
tubercular  infection,  which  often  occurs  before  puberty  and  may  manifest 
itself  at  a later  period  in  life.  The  prognosis  in  the  individual  case  be- 
comes the  more  serious  the  more  permanent  the  nature  of  the  lesions : 
hence  enlarged  glands,  caries  of  the  bone,  and  chronic  arthritis  have  a 
graver  prognosis  than  cutaneous  eruptions  or  catarrh.  That  the  more 
serious  lesions  are  not  hopeless  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  persons 
who  have  reached  middle  life  despite  deforming  scars  of  the  neck,  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  and  stiff  joints  originating  during  a scrofulous 
childhood. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis  may  be  either  fi’om 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  already  suffering  or  from  that  of  the 
person  free  from  the  infection.  In  order  to  xirevent  himself  from  be- 
coming a centre  of  infection,  and  also  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  rein- 
fection of  himself,  the  tuberculous  person  should  destroy  by  burning  or 
boiling  all  discharges  from  diseased  xiarts,  whether  such  iiarts  be  internal, 
as  the  lung  or  the  bowels,  or  external,  as  open  glands  or  joints.  Local 
cleanliness  is  essential,  and  in  xihthisis  it  is  important  that  the  sputa  be 
not  swallowed,  but  exxiectorated  and  immediately  destroyed.  Portable 
sxiit-cnps  are  in  the  market ; or  small  pieces  of  rag  may  be  used,  put  in  a 
sxiecial  receptacle,  and  Anally  burned. 

The  tuberculous  subject  should  never  sleeii  in  the  same  bed  with  an- 
other person,  and  absolute  cleauliness  of  the  person  should  be  enjoined  ; 
the  occupied  apartment  should  have  a hard-wood  floor,  with  mats  instead 
of  carpets,  and  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  at  short  intervals.  If 
these  xirecautions  be  observed,  and  if  the  apartment  be  at  all  times  well 
ventilated,  the  risk  to  a healthy  xierson  involved  in  nursing  a consump- 
tive will  be  very  slight.  In  a family,  however,  in  which  the  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  is  strong,  this  risk  is  appreciable. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-infected  x^erson  with  an  hereditary 
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tendency  to  tlie  disease  there  are  two  desiderata : first,  to  increase  the 
resistive  power  of  the  tissues ; secondly,  to  avoid  infection  with  bacilli. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  first  mentioned,  at  least  if  the  in- 
dividual is  to  live  within  the  confines  of  civilization,  since  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  so  universally  present  as  to  make  escape  from  it  hopeless.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  important  to  avoid  inoculation  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  person  who  has  a strong  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis  should 
shun  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  contagium  : thus,  a physician  should 
not  take  a resident  position  in  a consumptive  hosj)ital ; a nurse  should 
decline  tubercular  patients.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  especially  in 
our  large  cities,  there  are  houses  and  rooms  in  houses  which  are  infected 
with  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  A person  with  lack  of  resistive  power 
should  never  live  in  a room  or  even  in  a house  which  has  been  inhabited 
by  a tubercular  patient,  unless  such  apartment  or  house  has  been  cleansed 
and  disinfected  in  a most  thorough  manner. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  human  being  with  animal  food,  yielded  by  tubercular 
animals.  The  danger  of  infection  from  tubercular  milk  is  greater  than 
from  tubercular  meat,  evidently  because  before  it  is  eaten  meat  is  almost 
uniformly  subjected  to  a sufficient  temperature  to  kill  the  bacillus.  The 
inspection  of  milk  and  of  meat  by  municipal  authorities  in  large  cities 
ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  sufiiciently  rigorous  to  guarantee  immunity  ; and 
precaution  should  be  taken  by  the  suscex)tible  individual  against  tuber- 
culous foods,  especially  to  see  that  the  milk  habitually  used  is  obtained 
from  healthy  cows. 

The  child  with  hereditarily  feeble  resistive  powers  should  from  the 
beginning  be  brought  uj)  with  the  xmrpose  of  develox)iug  the  muscular 
and  circulatory  system  and  of  obtaining  that  vitality  which  is  given  by 
continuous  life  in  the  open  air.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  various  infectious  diseases,  especially  such  as  measles, 
which  have  a tendency  to  provoke  catarrhal  inflammations,  and  it  should 
be  continually  watched  to  iirevent  the  develoj)ment  of  mucous  membrane 
catarrhs,  which  experience  has  shown  have  a pronounced  tendency  to 
aid  in  the  develoj)ment  of  tuberculosis.  Obstruction  of  the  nose  and 
throat  by  malformations,  adenoid  glands,  or  enlarged  tonsils  should  be 
promptly  relieved  by  surgical  or  other  treatment.  The  clothing  should 
be  warm,  woollen  in  winter : it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attemiDt  to 
harden  such  a child  by  insufficient  clothing  and  exiiosure.  Habitual  cold 
bathing  is  excellent.  The  food  should  be  abundant,  simple,  nutritious, 
largely  but  not  altogether  farinaceous,  with  a full  su^iply  of  milk,  and, 
if  possible,  of  fats.  Almost  invariably  the  child  can  be  brought  to  like 
cod-liver  oil,  and  advantage  is  often  gained  by  making  this  fat  an  habitual 
article  of  diet  in  cold  weather. 

In  selecting  a climate  the  question  of  degree  of  temperature  is  a minor 
one ; that  of  moisture  and  ecxuability  of  temperature  is  dominant.  A 
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dry  equable  climate  is  always  preferable.  Dry  cold  is  not  dangerous, 
and  is,  indeed,  prefei’able  to  enervating  warmth. 

Prolonged  life  in  high  mountainous  regions  during  childhood,  if  asso- 
ciated with  habits  of  exercise,  has  a distinct  tendency  to  develop  the 
lungs  and  heart,  and  is  very  beneficial.  When  there  is  any  special 
failure  in  the  chest  development,  gymnastic  exercises  directed  to  the 
development  of  this  part  of  the  body  may  be  veiy  useful ; but  no  in-dooi- 
exercise  will  take  the  place  of  out-door  work  ; and  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  artificial  system  is  better  than  or  even  equal  to  the  natural  gj’mnastics 
of  an  active  child.  Eunning  up  and  down  mountains,  herding  goats  and 
sheep,  following  the  chase,  fishing  mountain  streams, — these  are  the 
methods  of  restoring  vitality  to  an  exhausted  family  stock.  It  is  affirmed 
by  recognized  authorities  that  a long-continued  life  at  high  altitudes  so 
greatly  increases  the  resiiiratory  movements  as  to  cause  dilatation  of  the 
air-vesicles  and  a permanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  which 
is  a great  disadvantage  when  such  persons  attempt  to  live  at  the  sea- 
level.  If  this  be  correct,  it  constitutes  no  reason  against  bringing  up  the 
hereditarily  feeble  upon  the  mountains,  but  is  a strong  one  for  keeping 
them  there  during  their  after  adult  life.  The  out-door  life  is  the  one 
dominant  feature  : this  must  be  insisted  upon  when  the  individual  is 
forced  to  take  what  he  can  get,  not  being  able  to  get  that  which  is  l)est. 
Thus,  a seafaring  life  entered  early,  though  less  beneficial  than  a moun- 
tain life,  is  much  better  than  a city  life,  provided  its  hardships  are  not 
too  great.  If  the  subject  is  forced  to  live  in  the  city  and  earn  his  daily 
bread,  the  safest  occupation  is  probably  that  of  a car-driver  or  a motor- 
man,  with  its  continual  open-air  exposure  and  partial  protection  from 
the  elements. 

The  habitual  use  of  any  drug  is  jirobably  more  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial, but,  when  there  is  any  excessive  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, continuous  courses,  spreading  over  months,  of  minute  doses  of 
arsenic  are  certainly  worthy  of  trial.  The  arsenic-eaters  of  the  Styriau 
Alps,  if  accounts  can  be  trusted,  are  remarkable  even  among  moun- 
taineers for  their  pugnacity,  their  endurance,  and  their  long-windedness. 

Treatment. — Acute  general  tuberculosis  always  ends  fatally,  and,  as  its 
course  cannot  be  distinctly  modified  by  any  known  method  of  treatment, 
the  effort  of  the  physician  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  obtaining 
of  euthanasia.  All  possible  moral  support  should  be  given  to  the  patient. 
Disagreeable  drugs  and  disturbing  agencies  should  be  sedulously  avoided 
unless  the  relief  of  pain  by  tliem  would  be  distinctly  greater  than  the 
suffering  produced  by  tliem  ; thus,  a blister  by  relieving  a pleuritic  pain 
may  be  a great  relief.  Morphine  and  other  narcotics  should  be  used 
without  hesitation  to  relieve  suffering.  The  general  course  of  treatment 
must  be  symptomatic  and  ]>alliative. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  tuberculosis  it  is  essential  that  the  physi- 
cian free  his  mind  from  the  thought  that  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal. 
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SO  that  he  may  be  able  to  impart  hopefulness  to  the  patient  under  his 
care, — since  to  the  ordinary  individual  there  is  no  more  depressing  agent 
than  the  belief  in  oncoming  death. 

The  first  indication  for  treatment  is  removal  of  the  infected  part, 
when  possible.  In  the  case  of  glands  and  other  jiarts  which  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  surgeon’s  knife,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  dallying 
when  once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  clear.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  excision  of  the  affected  part  is  impossible, 
so  that  the  case  must  be  treated  entirely  medically.  The  growth  of  sur- 
gery, however,  has  gradually  widened  the  scope  of  surgical  treatment. 
Thus,  it  is  probable  that  tubercular  peritonitis  should  be  considered  a 
local  surgical  disease. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  colonies  of  bacillus  by 
local  or  other  medicinal  treatment.  In  external  tuberculosis  the  appli- 
cation of  concentrated  germicides  or  the  free  use  of  iodoform  may  be  of 
service,  but  in  internal  tuberculosis  these  local  agents  are  never  of  any 
value.  Creosote,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  drugs  have  been  administered 
by  the  mouth,  but  when  so  given  have  no  siiecific  action  on  the  tuber- 
cular bacillus.  No  known  dose  of  any  germicide  which  can  be  borne  by 
the  human  system  has  any  distinct  power  in  even  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  once  lodged  in  the  body. 

At  one  time  extraordinary  hopes  were  excited  by  the  publications  of 
Koch, — hopes  which  were,  however,  entirely  beyond  what  ought  to  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  Koch’s  own  assertions.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  tuberculin  of  Koch  was  an  impure  toxin ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  a poisonous  agent  produced  during  the  growth  of  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus,  the  cause  of  the  hectic  fever  and  many  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  of  i)hthisis.  It  was  stated  by  Koch  that  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  tuberculin  in  the  tubercular  j)atient  would  produce  a febrile 
reaction,  and  at  the  same  time  would  soften  all  tissues  containing  the 
tubercle  and  lead  to  the  throwing  off  of  both  tissues  and  parasite. 
These  assertions  are  correct,  but  the  changes  do  not  benefit  the  patient. 
If  the  tuberculin  or  tubercle-toxin  be  injected  into  the  normal  indi- 
vidual in  the  dose  recommended  by  Koch,  no  distinct  symptoms  usually 
result ; if,  however,  a certain  amount  of  toxin  be  already  in  the  tissues 
about  the  bacilli  and  in  the  blood,  the  addition  of  the  amount  of  toxin 
used  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  a hectic  fever, — i.e.,  febrile  reac- 
tion,— and  also  to  injure  or  to  kill  the  tissue  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  bacilli  and  already  nearly  saturated  with  toxin.  The 
treatment,  however,  does  not  kill  the  bacilli,  but  simply  liberates  them 
by  destroying  the  lung  or  other  part  in  which  they  are  situated.  It 
puts  the  organisms  in  an  excellent  position  for  entrance  into  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics,  and  in  this  way  has  frequently  led  to  a dissemi- 
nation of  the  bacilli  and  to  a consequent  conversion  of  a localized  into 
a generalized  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  a tubercular 
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antitoxin  may  be  produced,  but,  as  tuberculosis  is  not  a self-limited  dis- 
ease which  produces  an  immunity,  the  prospects  for  success  with  its 
antitoxin  do  not  seem  brilliant. 

As  at  present  we  have  no  known  method  of  directly  attacking  the 
bacilli  in  internal  tuberculosis,  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  the 
local  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  are — first,  to  increase  the  general  nu- 
trition and  the  resistive  power  of  the  individual ; second,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  local  irritation  and  changes  produced  by  the  bacillus  at 
the  seat  of  infection ; third,  to  combat  constitutional  S3^mptoms  as  they 
arise. 

First  hulication. — The  method  of  meeting  the  first  of  the  indications 
just  sx)oken  of  inust  vary  with  the  stage  and  condition  of  the  tubercular 
patient.  In  tlie  advanced  disease  absolute  rest  in  the  oj)en  air  in  a 
mild  climate  may  constitute  the  chief  measure  which  can  be  adopted  with 
advantage,  but  in  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  considered  that  the 
subject  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  with  onlj"  a moderate  amount 
of  local  disease  in  the  lung.  Under  these  circumstances  high  feeding, 
exercise,  and  life  in  the  open  air,  with  as  much  sunshine  as  possible,  are 
the  chief  agencies  with  which  the  tendency  to  disease  must  be  combated. 
The  food  should  alwaj^s  be  simple,  thoroughl^^  well  cooked,  palatable, 
the  most  nutritious  and  digestible  that  can  be  obtained,  with  a fair  pro- 
portion of  farinaceous  articles,  very  little  sugar,  and  a large  amount 
of  fats.  It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  not  to  over- 
feed the  patient, — that  is,  not  to  give  more  food  than  can  be  digested. 
Vegetable  fats  are  useful,  but  are  probablj^  inferior  to  animal  fats.  Sweet 
oil  is  an  excellent  food,  but  cod-liver  oil  is  preferable.  In  the  selection 
of  fats,  as  of  other  foods,  the  question  of  digestibility  is  dominant,  and 
in  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  it  is  essential  to  see  that  no  more  is  taken  than 
can  be  absorbed  without  difficulty,  this  being  the  onl3"  limit  to  the  amount 
of  oil  to  be  ingested.  Alcohol  may  be  considered  under  these  circum- 
stances as  a food,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value ; taken  in  large  quantity*, 
however,  it  becomes  a deadly  poison,  and  in  tuberculosis,  as  in  all  other 
forms  of  chronic  disease,  overshadowing  the  use  of  alcohol  is  alwaj'S  the 
danger  of  the  formation  of  the  alcoholic  habit.  The  judgment  of  the 
physician  must  be  applied  to  the  individual  case.  When  the  digestion  is 
strong,  malt  liquors  are  often  preferable  to  spirits  ; but  when  there  is  auj" 
feebleness  of  the  digestive  organs,  whiskey,  brand^^,  or  other  distilled 
liquor  is  superior  to  either  wines  or  malt  liquors.  Both  for  physical  and 
for  moral  reasons,  the  alcoholic  drink  should  alwaj^s  be  given  with  food, 
and  never  in  such  amounts  as  to  get  its  narcotic  effect.  An  excellent 
combination  is  with  cod-liver  oil : thus,  half  a fluidounce  each  of  the  two 
substances  may  be  given  together  after  meals.  It  is  essential  that  the 
patient  be  instructed  never  to  use  alcoholic  liquor  as  a stimulant  against 
the  ever-recurring  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

In  prescribing  exercise  the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the 
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exercise  should  be  regular,  day  after  day,  with  no  xiaroxysms  of  excess 
to  be  followed  by  hours  of  exhaustion.  It  should  never  be  violent,  but 
should  be  continuous ; it  may  be  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  in 
develojiiug  the  chest  or  other  jiart,  but  always  should  be,  if  ijossible, 
in  the  open  air,  and  always  should  be  kejit  within  the  strength  of  the 
patient : slight  tire  producing  quietness  and  slee^)  is  advantageous,  ex- 
cessive tire  is  very  injurious.  Continuous  life  in  the  ojien  air  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  ; even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  i)hthisis  life  will  be 
protracted  and  made  more  comfortable  by  having  the  bed  of  the  patient 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  a jjorch  or  in  the  open  air,  if  the  temperature 
be  suitable. 

The  choice  of  climate  for  a jiatient  is  a most  imiiortant  part  of  the 
treatment.  Usually  the  first  decision  to  be  made  is  whether  the  patient 
shall  or  shall  not  go  away  from  home.  The  prox>er  rule  is,  the  milder  and 
ajiparently  more  insignificant  the  local  disease  the  moi-e  imjiortant  the 
seeking  out  of  a suitable  climate,  because  the  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 
climatic  treatment.  If  both  ajiices  are  involved,  the  chances  of  life  are 
so  reduced  that  the  physician  is  hardly  justified  in  urging  a change 
of  habitation  at  every  sacrifice.  If  with  the  involvement  of  each  lung 
there  be  softening  and  formation  of  cavities,  or  if  there  be  wide-spread 
tubercular  infiltration  with  softening  in  one  lung,  change  of  climate 
can  only  be  expected  to  give  relief ; and  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  be  sought  must  depend  u^ion  the  environment  and  circumstances 
of  the  patient.  In  such  a case  removal  to  a mild  climate  not  too  far 
from  home  is  often  jireferable  to  choosing  a more  distant  though  more 
salubrious  region. 

In  selecting  for  a patient  the  best  jiossible  region  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities must  be  carefully  studied.  We  have  known  tubercular  xiatients 
whose  only  comfort  and  xirogress  towards  health  were  found  in  continu- 
ous life  at  sea.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  a dry,  equable 
climate,  with  abmidant  brilliant  sunshine  and  x^ure  air,  constitutes  the 
desideratum.  The  temxierature  and  the  character  of  the  air  must  be 
such  that  the  x^atient  can  be  out  of  doors  the  whole  time  of  daylight ; and 
if  the  day  and  night  can  be  sxient  xiractically  out  of  doors  the  chances  are 
much  better.  The  climate  in  the  Eastern  United  States  which  best  suits 
the  majority  of  cases  is  that  of  the  Adirondacks ; Florida  is  too  damx), 
enervating,  and  malarious  in  most  of  its  x^arts  for  the  ordinary  case  of 
incipient  xihthisis ; the  high  sand-ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  State  is  the 
best  situated,  but  is  x^robably  inferior  to  the  xiiiie  district  of  Southern 
Georgia.  The  high  mountain  districts  of  North  Carolina  rank  next  to 
the  Adirondacks,  and  are  even  suxierior  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  a tendency  to  feebleness  in  the  heat-making  function.  If  a x^atient 
feels  the  cold  of  the  Adirondacks,  Asheville  is  x^referable ; or  the  win- 
ters may  be  passed  in  Asheville  and  the  summers  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Southern  California  in  some  of  its  parts  is  undoubtedly  a good  climate. 
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Init  we  believe  it  to  be  interior  to  the  central  arid  tract  in  the  United 
States  commencing  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  running  north  to  Colorado 
and  Arizona. 

The  height  of  the  locality  above  the  sea  is  a serious  consideration  to 
the  consumptive.  Although  individual  peculiarities  here,  as  elsewhere, 
are  important,  the  majority  of  tubercular  patients  will  do  best  at  a 
height  of  from  three  to  six  or  even  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Among  the  modifying  influences  in  regard  to  altitude  is  the  tendency 
of  the  patient  to  luemoptysis : when  this  exists  a rapid  ascent  to  a con- 
siderable height  greatly  increiises  the  danger  of  bleeding.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  increased 
efforts  at  respiration  produced  by  the  altitude.  The  very  cause  of  the 
beuetit  of  the  altitude  becomes  the  source  of  danger.  Hemorrhagic  cases 
shoidd  therefore  begin  their  life  in  the  arid  tract  at  a low  elevation. 
Again,  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  region,  and  especially  in  the 
higher  elevations,  the  cold  is  severe  in  winter  ; on  tlie  other  hand,  in  the 
San  Antonio  region  the  summer  heat  is  excessive.  It  is  plain  that  the 
first  selection  of  a climate  depends  ipion  the  charactei-  of  the  case  and 
the  sciison  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  it  is  usually  preferable  to  send  tlie 
patient  to  the  southern  portion  and  have  him  travel  northward  with  the 
season,  so  that  the  following  winter  can  be  spent  in  the  high  and  coldei- 
districts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a case  of  consumption  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  in  selecting  the  place  of 
abode  the  possibility  of  getting  properly  cooked  food  suitable  to  the  in- 
dividual case  is  of  importance.  Further,  what  may  be  termed  extraneous 
considerations  often  enter  into  the  iiroblem  of  choice  of  locality  ; very 
frequently  the  opportunity  for  making  a living,  if  not  in  the  immediate 
present,  in  the  near  future,  is  of  vital  importance.  In  Texas.  Southern 
California,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  or  other  localities,  ranch  life  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  some  way  is  open  to  many  and  gives  work  in  the 
open  air.  In  other  cases  the  attractions  of  a city  like  Denver  are  domi- 
nant. The  altitude  above  the  sea  of  San  Antonio  is  650  feet,  of  Santa 
Fe,  whicli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  next  important  stoiiping-place, 
6840  feet,  of  Denver  5196  feet,  of  Colorado  Springs  6000  feet.  For  a 
young  man  with  pecuniary  means  we  have  no  doubt  that  travel,  hunt- 
ing, and  tent  life  in  this  region  afford  the  best  obtainable  chance  of 
recovery. 

Professor  C.  B.  Penrose,  of  the  iMedical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  spent  two  years  roaming  over  this  arid  district, 
and  states  iis  the  result  of  his  personal  observation  that  a greater  pro- 
imilion  of  cases  get  well  in  New  IMexico  than  in  any  other  Western 
dferritory  or  State. 

In  the  climatic  treatment  of  phtliisis  it  is  important  that  the  patieut 
remain  at  the  favored  locality  not  for  weeks  or  months,  but  for  years. 
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The  monotony  of  existence  may  sometimes  advantageously  be  broken 
by  travel  in  suitable  localities.  The  question  of  the  retui-n  of  the  ap- 
parently cured  patient  to  his  home  is  always  a veiy  sei-ious  one  ; in  the 
majority  of  cases  permanent  residence  in  a proper  climate  is  essential. 

tSecond  Indication. — Under  the  second  indication — namely,  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  minimum  of  the  local  irritation  and  changes  i)roduced  l>y 
tlie  bacteria — may  be  considered  the  use  of — first,  certain  pulmonic  gj*m- 
• nasties  ; second,  counter-irritation  ; third,  inlialations  ; fourth,  internal 
medicaments. 

Ill  some  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  the  inhalation  of  compressed  air 
in  the  so-called  ^‘pneumatic  cabinet”  gives  good  results,  which  are 
probably  produced  by  a distention  of  the  air- vesicles.  It  would  seem 

that  such  inlialations  are  a very  inferior  substitute  for  high  mountains, 
and  should  be  used  with  great  caution  where  there  is  a tendency  to  hem- 
orrhage. It  is  further  probable  that  as  much  good  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a simple  device  consisting  of  a glass  or  other  tube  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  a pin-hole  made 
at  one  side ; the  patient  inspires  thi'ough  the  tube,  iilaces  the  finger  so 
as  to  close  the  aperture,  and  forces  the  air  through  the  pin-hole  with  all 
the  expiratory  force  at  his  command,  repeating  the  act  many  times  over. 
Similar  results  may  be  obtained  simply  by  the  habit  of  frequent  forced 
inspiration  and  expiration. 

Counter-irritation  is  often  of  value  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  : it  combats 
the  local  inflammation,  but  not  the  bacillus.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  a small  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  the  apices  iirodiices 
much  ii’ritation  with  catarrhal  pneumonic  consolidation,  the  continuous 
application  of  croton  oil  over  the  upper  chest  may  be  very  serviceable. 
Again,  sinapisms  or  dry  cups  when  there  are  congestive  exacerbations, 
blisters  in  times  of  acute  pleurisy,  chloroform  or  other  irritating  embro- 
cations when  there  are  neuralgic  or  muscular  pains,  and  other  similar 
remedies  or  measures,  may  be  very  useful  if  judiciously  employed.  Even 
wet  cupping  or  other  local  blood-letting  may  sometimes  be  advantageous, 
although  it  has  a tendency  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

As  inhalations  and  expectorant  remedies  are  serviceable  only  by 
affecting  the  catarrh  of  phthisis,  the  remarks  about  the  use  of  such 
remedies  in  the  articles  upon  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  equally 
applicable  to  their  enqiloyment  in  chronic  pulmonic  tuberculosis,  and 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  present  subject.  The  checking 
or  the  sujiporting  of  the  cough  is  governed  by  exactly  the  same  iiriii- 
ciples  in  the  two  disorders.  Morphine  must,  however,  be  usihI  with 
especial  care  in  phthisis,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  derange  diges- 
tion and  of  the  dangei’  of  the  formation  of  the  morphine  habit ; more- 
over, there  is  often  a necessity  of  husbanding  this  remedy  as  a means  of 
euthanasia  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  sedative  ex- 
pectorants are  demanded  by  the  i>Mieut  to  “loosen  the  phlegm;”  it  is 
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necessary,  however,  to  be  guarded  in  their  emiiloyment,  lest  the  stomach 
be  disturbed.  No  greater  abomination  exists  than  the  multitudinous 
‘ ‘ syrups’  ’ which  formerly  moi-e  than  at  present  were  employed  in  this 
disease,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient’s  digestion  and  well-being. 
Creosote  and  guaiacol  are  valuable  remedies,  especially  applicable  to  cases 
with  very  free  expectoration;  the  latter  may  be  used  hyiiodermically. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  terebene,  and  the  various  expectorant  volatile 
oils  are  all  useful  when  there  is  much  chronic  catarrh  oi'  softening.  In 
dry  chronic  cases  with  little  catariiial  tendency  the  long-continued  use 
of  smaller  doses  of  arsenic  (one  or  two  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  three 
times  a day)  may  be  very  advantageous. 

Third  Indication. — In  any  case  of  phthisis  it  is  a matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  study  carefully  the  digestive  organs,  to  adapt  the  food  to  the 
individual  needs  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  treat  any  symptoms 
of  digestive  failure  very  carefully  as  soon  as  they  manifest  themselves.  A 
catariiial  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  be  at  once  met  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  (See  articles  on  Gastric  and  Intestinal  Inflammations.) 
Especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  not  only  comfort  but  also  distinct  ad- 
vantage is  sometimes  obtained  by  a system  of  forced  feeding,  consisting 
in  a daily  lavage  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  an  injection  into  the  stomach 
of  quantities  of  nutritious,  couceutrated,  easily  digested  foods.  In  some 
cases,  in  children  more  than  in  adults,  free  inunction  with  cod-liver  oil 
seems  to  aid  in  the  jirevention  of  emaciation. 

When  hamioptysis  occurs,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  for- 
bidden to  talk  or  to  make  any  exertion  whatever.  Opium  should  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allay  the  nervous  excitement  and  erethism 
which  are  almost  invariably  present,  and  to  quiet  cough  if  it  should 
exist.  At  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage  the  taking  of  a large  dessertspoon- 
ful or  small  tablespoonful  of  dry  salt  into  the  mouth  is  sometimes  effec- 
tive : it  evidently  acts  reflexly  by  irritating  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  pharjmx.  If  the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  apical,  ice  or 
other  form  of  cold  may  be  applied  locally.  If  the  case  be  severe,  extract 
of  ergot  should  be  given  hypodermically  (fifteen  grains  with  ten  minims 
of  glycerin  and  twenty  minims  of  water),  as  well  as  by  the  stomacli,  if 
the  latter  be.  retentive.  As  ergot  is  an  entirely  safe  remedy,  it  slioidd  be 
exhibited  in  large  doses.  If  there  be  call  for  immediate  liaste,  two  to 
four  fluidrachms  of  the  fluid  extract  may  be  exhibited  at  once.  After- 
wards the  solid  extract  should  be  administered  in  capsules,  as  less  apt  to 
distui-b  tlie  stomach  ; from  ten  to  twenty  grains  (equivalent  to  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  fluid  extract)  may  be  given  every  half-hour  to  every 
two  hours,  according  to  the  degree  of  emergency.  Not  more  than  an 
ounce  of  the  ergot  should  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Other 
efficacious  remedies  are  gallic  acid,  ten  grains  every  one  to  four  hours, 
and  oil  of  erigeron,  ten  minims  every  one  to  four  hours.  Very  frequently 
good  results  are  obtained  by  alternating  these  remedies  with  each  other 
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or  with  ergot.  If  there  be  excitement  of  the  circulation  and  a full 
bounding  pulse,  aconite  should  be  exhibited  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and  digitalis,  though  in  some  cases  impera- 
tive, must  be  very  cautious,  lest  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation 
they  aggravate  the  hemorrhage.  The  older  i-emedies,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  plumbic  acetate,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  are  of  very  inferior  rank  to 
those  above  noted. 

^^Night-sweats'''’  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  j>hthisis,  and  may  occur  in 
the  daytime  when  the  patient  is  awake.  The  antihidi-otic  drugs  which 
are  of  value  are  atropine,  extract  of  ergot,  agariciu,  gallic  acid,  and  sul- 
plnu'ic  acid,  named  in  the  order  of  their  power  and  general  applica- 
bility. Of  these,  atropine  has  the  disadvantage  of  j>roducing  great 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth  and  disturbance  of  the  circulation  if 
given  in  full  dose.  Unless  there  be  a tendency  to  sweat  during  the  day, 
it  is  best  administered  at  bedtime,  one-hundredth  to  one-sixtieth  of  a 
grain,  often  associated  with  some  somnifacient ; if  the  tendency  to  sweat- 
ing be  present  at  all  times,  one-hundred-and-twentieth  of  a grain  may  be 
given  every  eight  hours.  Extract  of  ergot  is  incapable  of  doing  harm 
to  the  patient  except  by  disturbing  the  digestion,  and  if  administered  in 
five- grain  capsules  it  rarely  does  this.  Ten  grains  may  be  given  every 
two  to  four  hours  during  the  day,  its  action  not  being  immediate  like 
that  of  atropine,  but  rather  continuous.  Agaricin  is  often  very  efiective 
given  (three  to  five  grains)  in  capsules  every  six  hours ; it  has  some 
tendency  to  irritate  the  intestinal  tract,  but  otherwise  seems  to  act  pui-ely 
as  an  antihidrotic,  exerting  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  system. 
The  action  of  the  antihidrotic  drugs  may  sometimes  be  aided  by  bathing 
the  patient  with  alcohol  at  bedtime  : some  of  the  older  authorities  recom- 
mend the  use  of  baths  of  decoction  of  oak  bark,  but  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  them.  As  after  the  sweat  the  bodily  temperature  is  fre- 
quently subnormal,  care  should  be  taken  in  changing  the  underclothing 
to  see  that  the  patient  is  rapidly  well  dried,  that  the  fresh  underclothing 
is  warm,  and  that  the  whole  process  is  gone  through  as  quickly  as  j)OS- 
sible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  taking  cold. 

The  combating  of  the  hectic  fever  in  phthisis  is  often  hopeless.  The 
moderate  use  of  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  and  allied  antipyretic  drugs  is 
sometimes  advantageous.  If,  however,  moderate  doses  fail,  it  is  not  right 
to  employ  larger  amounts,  because  of  their  tendency  to  produce  depress- 
ing sweats.  Quinine  is  rarely  effective.  When  the  temperature  rises 
above  103°  F.  no  hesitancy  should  be  felt  in  the  use  of  cold  sponging 
or  of  the  tepid  bath. 

The  treatment  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  must  have  for  its  basis  the  gen- 
eral hygienic  management  and  treatment  already  specified  for  chronic 
tuberculosis.  Bismuth  with  carbolic  acid,  silver  nitrate  in  capsules, 
creosote,  chalk  mixtures  containing  tannic  acid,  lead  acetate,  and  other 
remedies  suitable  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  catarrh  and  for  the  checking 
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of  diarrhoea  when  it  becomes  severe,  must  be  used  pro  re  nata.  Opium 
is  in  many  cavses  valuable.  Externally,  turpentine  stujies,  spice  plasters, 
and  all  the  milder  counter-irritants  may  be  employed  upon  occasion. 
Warm  iioultices  or  fomentations  often  give  the  most  relief. 

The  medical  treatment  of  tubercular  peritonitis  consists,  first,  in  the 
emi^loyment  of  such  hygienic  measures  iis  have  already  been  spoken  of 
as  useful  in  tuberculosis  5 second,  in  the  continuous  use  of  mild  counter- 
irritation, with  careful  feeding  and  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  or  consti- 
pation as  may  be  needed.  When  diarrhoea  exists,  it  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  outcome  of  intestinal  irritation  or  catarrh.  Iodide  of  iron, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children,  is  thought  by  some  iiractitiouers  to 
be  of  great  value.  Most  of  the  time  the  counter- irritation  should  be 
mild  and  continuous.  Fomentations,  poultices,  and  spice  plasters  may 
be  used.  Blisters  are  sometimes  very  effective  in  periods  of  exacer- 
bations. Tapping  in  ascitic  cases  has  been  long  practised,  often  with 
advantage.  Simple  tisx)iration  often  does  good.  The  most  recent  method 
of  treatment  is  by  laxiarotomy. 

Eoers  htis  analyzed  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  in  which  laxiarotomy  wius  x^orfornied.  There  were  only 
twenty  deaths  from  the  oxieration.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  cases 
were  reported  as  cured ; of  these,  fifty-three  were  still  alive  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  It  is  not  x^robable,  however,  that  these  cases  were  all 
tubercular,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  light  as  to  how  far  the  residuum 
of  fifty-three  cases  had  originally  been  tubercular.  Aldibert  alleges 
thirty-nine  cures  in  fifty  cases  in  which  tubercle  wjis  histologically  or 
bacteriologically  x^roved  to  be  x>i’oseut.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures 
can  hardly  go  unchallenged,  but  the  evidence  is  sufiicient  to  warrant 
laparotomy  in  favorable  cases  of  tubercular  xieritonitis.  When  there  is 
tubercle  elsewhere  in  the  body,  ox>erative  treatment  is  unjustifiable,  and 
it  is  stated  by  Eichardson,  of  Boston,  to  be  inadvisable  when  a localized 
peritoneal  infection  has  x^roduced  fistula  with  general  matting  together 
of  the  intestinal  viscera.  The  form  of  operation  should  vary  with  the 
form  of  the  disease ; but  for  these  surgical  details  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  xmxier  by  Eichardson  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dennis’s  ‘‘System 
of  Surgery.”  Tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  xirostate  gland,  sem- 
inal vesicles,  testes,  mammary  glands,  lymxih -glands,  bones,  and  joints,  all 
may  be  considered  to  be  surgical  disorders,  esxiecially  to  be  treated  by 
radical  local  measures  when  xiossible.  The  constitutional  management 
of  such  cases  is  similar  to  that  of  chronic  internal  tuberculosis. 

In  lupus  or  in  scrofuloderma,  when  there  is  derangement  of  the  general 
health,  hygienic  measures,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  other  nutritive  stim- 
ulants, should  be  freely  used.  Especial  value  is  attached  by  some  to 
small  doses  of  Lugol’s  solution  (two  droxis  ter  die).  Tuberculin  has  been 
largely  used  in  luxuis,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  sustained  the  claim 
originally  x)ot  forward  for  it.  It  would  ax^x^o^G’,  however,  that  it  does  aid 
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in  removing  the  thickened  and  hardened  tissues,  and  it  may  be  employed 
from  time  to  time,  especially  as  a i)reliminary  to  severe  local  treatment. 
An  effect  similar  to  that  of  tuberculin  has  been  alleged  by  H.  von  Hebra 
to  be  iiroduced  by  thiosinamine.  The  local  treatment  is  of  esjiecial  value. 
The  scraping  off  of  the  diseased  tissues  by  means  of  the  sharp  dermal 
curette,  as  originally  advised  by  Volkmann,  may  be  done  with  local  or 
general  amesthesia,  the  after-hemorrhage  being  controlled  by  pressure 
with  absorbent  cotton.  After  the  scraping,  dermatological  authorities 
recommend  various  caustics  : strong  carbolic  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
zinc  chloride,  chromic  acid,  pyrogallol  (ten  to  fifty  jjer  cent,  ointment), 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  silver  nitrate  have  each  their  su])porters. 
Electrolysis  has  been  used  to  a considerable  extent  with  good  results 
when  the  patches  are  small.  Some  specialists  recommend  that  the  local 
treatment  be  followed  by  tuberculin  injections. 

LEPROSY.  LEPRA.  ELEPHANTIASIS  GRAECORUM. 

Definition. — A chronic  infectious  disease,  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
body  by  a specific  organism,  the  bacillus  leprse,  which  produces  local- 
ized inflammatory  distui'bances  in  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  nerves, 
and  viscera,  associated  with  disturbance  of  sensation,  ulceration,  and 
necrosis. 

Etiology. — Leprosy  is  a disease  of  wide  distribution,  sparing  neither 
sex  nor  social  condition.  It  prevails  in  early  adult  life,  has  never  been 
found  in  the  foetus,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  infants.  The  assumed  consti- 
tutional nature  of  the  disease  and  the  etiological  importance  of  inheritance, 
especially  emphasized  by  Danielssen,  have  yielded,  since  the  discovery 
announced  by  Hansen,  in  1880,  of  the  constant  xiresence  of  a character- 
istic bacillus  in  most  of  the  iiroducts  of  the  affection,  to  the  view  that 
leprosy  is  both  infectious  and  contagious  and  due  to  this  bacillus.  The 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease  was  strongly  advocated  by  J.  C.  White 
in  1882. 

The  bacillus  of  lexirosy  closely  resembles  in  its  various  characteristics 
that  of  tuberculosis.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not  inoculable  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  statements  of  its  having  been  successfully  cultivated  are 
still  subject  to  criticism.  The  bacillus  abounds  in  the  diseased  coriuni 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and,  according  to  the  rex>ort  of  the  India 
Lexirosy  Commission,  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  fluid  from  blisters  x>roduced 
over  the  nodules,  in  the  secretion  from  the  ulcers,  and  in  the  saliva  when 
the  tongue  and  larynx  are  affected  with  the  disease.  It  has  rarely  been 
found  in  the  blood,  and  never  in  the  urine. 

Lexu’osy  arose  in  Central  Asia  in  remote  times,  and,  according  to 
Hyde,  followed  the  lines  of  travel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  which  it  was  carried  to  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  in  the 
north,  and  to  Egyxit  and  other  ximfs  of  Africa  in  the  south.  In  the 
mean  time  Central  Euroxie  became  invaded.  The  disease  also  travelled 
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east  from  its  place  of  origin  in  Asia,  and  made  its  appearance  in  China, 
in  Japan,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  North  America  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  received  the  disease  from  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland,  while,  according  to  Graham,  New  Brunswick  was  invaded 
from  Normandy.  The  States  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  became 
infected  largely  from  immigrating  Scandinavians.  The  Northern  Pacific 
coiust  received  its  supply  of  cases  from  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
while  the  sontherumost  States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  were  invaded  from  Southern  Europe.  According 
to  J.  C.  White,  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lepers  in 
India,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  two  hnudred  in  the 
United  States.  Hyde  states  that  there  have  been  recognized  in  this 
country,  np  to  1890,  five  hundred  and  sixty  cases  of  leprosy.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  found  in  California,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  Minnesota,  and  one  hundred  in  New  York.  Graham  learned 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  lepers  have  been  cared  foi“  in  New  Brunswick 
since  1815,  and  that  in  1894  there  were  about  thirty  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  lesions  distinctive  of  leprosy  are  the  vari- 
ously distributed  tubercles,  nodules,  and  more  ditfused  formations  of 
granulation-tissue,  which  possess  a considerable  degree  of  permanency 
and  therein  differ  from  the  graiiulation-tissne  of  tuberculosis  and  syph- 
ilis. The  structure  is  chiefly  composed  of  cells  of  various  size,  in  par- 
ticular of  large  endothelioid  cells,  although  leukocytes  are  also  abundant. 
Within  and  between  the  larger  cells  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  are  present  in 
enormous  numbers,  thus  strongly  contrasting  with  the  distribution  in  the 
tissues  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Ulcers  and  scars  accompany  the 
nodules,  and  the  former  may  lead  to  a loss  of  fingers  and  toes. 

Symptomatology. — Two  varieties  of  leprosy  are  usually  recognized, 
the  amesthetic  and  the  nodular,  tubercular,  or  tuberous  leprosy,  although 
a combination  of  the  two  varieties  may  exist  in  rare  cases,  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  disease. 

The  onset  of  leprosy  is  usually  very  gradual,  and  a period  of  years 
may  intervene  between  exposure  to  the  disease  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
symptoms.  Prodromal  symptoms  are  usually  present,  but  are  of  such  a 
general  character  as  to  be  of  little  significance.  Weakness,  dizziness, 
disturbed  digestion,  and  slight  fever  are  usually  mentioned. 

In  ancesihetic  leprosy  the  first  distinctive  manifestations  are  spots, 
macules,  which  may  be  preceded  by  bullie,  few  or  many,  usually  first 
appearing  upon  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  and  afterwards  elsewhere  on 
the  body.  They  are  rounded  or  irregular  in  outline,  for  months  remain 
stationary  or  recur  from  time  to  time,  or  gradually  increase  in  size  to 
that  of  the  hand.  They  are  of  a red  color,  erythematous,  at  the  outset, 
but  tend  to  {issume  a brownish  tint.  The  pigment  later  disappears,  and 
the  pale  patches  become  anaesthetic.  This  insensibility  may  have  existed 
fi'om  the  outset,  even  in  spots  free  from  pigment,  but  in  rare  instances 
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is  preceded  by  bypertestliesia  or  parsesthesia  of  the  tissue.  There  may 
be  deep-seated  pain  as  well,  and  the  nerves,  at  first  usually  the  ulnar 
and  peroneal  nerves,  become  thickened,  indurated,  and  jiainful,  though 
eventually  benumbed  from  the  leprous  perineuritis  in  which  the  bacilli 
and  granulation-tissue  are  present : hence  anesthetic  leiirosy  is  regarded 
as  a variety  of  peripheral  neuritis.  Contraction  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
may  follow,  likewise  trophic  changes,  evidenced  by  muscular  atrophy, 
the  formation  of  bulle,  ulcers,  and  necrosis,  and  a loss  of  hair  and  nails 
and  of  fingers  and  toes.  \Vhen  the  facial  nerves  are  diseased,  ulceration 
of  the  cornea  may  take  place  and  be  followed  by  perforation  and  blind- 
ness. The  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  secondary  cutaneous  lesions 
resulting  from  the  neuritis,  although  they  are  present  in  the  inflamed 
nerve-sheaths. 

Nodular  or  tubercular  leprosy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  nodules 
and  of  a diffused  iudurated  swelling,  developing  at  the  outset  especially 
on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  nodules  are  somewhat  sensitive  to 
pressure,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pin’s  head  to  that  of  a filbert. 
They  may  develop  from  the  macules  or  bulhe  j)reviously  mentioned,  or 
may  arise  in  an  apparently  normal  part,  and  may  increase  in  size  and 
coalesce  or  become  absorbed  and  recur.  Eventually  they  are  likely  to 
soften  and  give  rise  to  ulcers,  superficial  or  deep,  which  may  heal  with 
deforming  scars.  When  abundant  in  the  skin  of  the  face  a leonine  aspect 
is  suggested,  whence  the  term  leontiasis,  of  which  appearance  there  are 
other  causes  than  leprosy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  larynx  is  a not  infrequent  seat  of  the  leprous  formations,  and  a hoarse 
or  whispering  voice,  dyspnoea,  and  cough  may  be  due  to  the  laryugeal 
affection.  From  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane  the  nodules  may 
extend  into  the  cornea  and  be  present  in  the  iris,  causing  blindness. 
Nodules  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  testis,  spleen,  and 
liver.  The  lungs  are  almost  invariably  spared,  but  Bouome  has  recently 
found  these  organs  affected. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  leprosy  in  the  early  stages  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Essential  for  the  recognition  of  the  disease  are  the  de- 
velopment of  the  characteristic  auiesthetic  spots  and  the  discovery  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  nodules  or  secretion  from  the  ulcer.  Syphilis  and  cutaneous 
tuberculosis  may  be  confounded  with  leprosy,  but  the  macules  of  syphilis 
are  more  transitory  and  its  nodules  less  permanent  and  contain  uo  bacilli. 
The  bacilli  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  are  less  numerous  iu  the  lesions, 
especially  in  the  cells,  and  are  inoculable,  thus  differing  from  those  of 
leprosy,  which  they  so  closely  resemble. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  leprosy,  especially  of  the  auiesthetic  type, 
is  exceedingly  chronic,  and  the  disease  may  last  many  years,  a period  of 
from  four  to  twenty  years  having  been  assigned.  The  result  is  usually 
death  from  marasmus  or  an  acute  intercurreut  affection,  as  pneumonia,  or 
from  a complicating  tuberculosis  or  nephritis.  Eecovery  is  possible  in  the 
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Ccise  of  tlie  early  discovery  of  limited  lesions,  although  apparent  cures 
are  often  followed  by  relapses  or  recurrences.  Danielssen  rex>orts  that 
he  has  observed  ninety-two  cures  in  forty-five  years. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  leprosy  is  isolation  of  the  leper. 
There  is  no  specific  treatment.  Chaulmoogra  and  gurjun  oil  have  been 
used  l)oth  externally  and  internally  with  asserted  beneficial  results,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  capable  of  curing  the 
disease.  Treatment  must  be  systemic  and  sustaining. 

SYPHILIS. 

Definition. — A chronic  infectious  and  highly  contagious  disease,  due 
to  a specific  virus  of  probably  bacterial  nature,  producing  a series  of  dis- 
turbances in  more  or  less  definite  secpience  in  the  skin  and  in  various 
otliei*  parts  of  the  body. 

Etiology. — Syphilis  is  wholly  limited  to  man,  and  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  transmit  the  disease  to  the  lower  animals.  The  virus  is 
transferred  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  person  to  another,  the  so-called 
acquired  syphilis,  or  is  communicated  from  parent  to  offspring,  hereditary 
syphilis.  A person  once  infected  is  usually  rendered  immune  from  a 
reinfection,  although  in  rare  instances  a child  who  has  inherited  syphilis 
may  again  acquire  this  disease  in  adult  life.  Furthermore,  Colies  ob- 
served that  the  healthy  mother  of  a child  who  had  inherited  syiihilis 
from  the  father  was  protected  from  infection  by  the  child,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  capable  of  infecting  other  healthy  persons.  The  virus 
abounds  in  the  secretion  of  the  initial  lesion  and  of  the  papules,  espe- 
cially the  moist  papules  in  the  secondary  stage,  and  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  almost  wholly  absent  fi’om  the  latest  products  of  the  disease. 
Von  Zeissl  suggests  that  the  degree  of  contagiousness  of  the  products  of 
syphilis  is  dependent  rather  upon  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  infec- 
tion than  upon  the  nature  of  the  product.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  virus  is  present  in  the  pus  not  due  to  the  lesions 
characteristic  of  syphilis.  The  blood  in  the  earlier  stages  of  syphilis 
may  or  may  not  contain  the  virus,  and  it  is  also  ])robable  that  physio- 
logi(*al  secretions  do  not  contain  the  specific  virus  unless  the  surface  over 
which  they  flow  bears  a lesion  capable  of  j^roducing  this  agent.  It  is, 
however,  generally  agreed  that  the  ovum  becomes  infected  by  the  semen  ; 
yet  the  latter  secretion  is  generally  thought  to  be  incapable  of  directly 
infecting  the  mother,  although  it  is  considered  possible  that  the  latter 
may  be  infected  from  her  syphilitic  foetus.  The  bacterial  nature  of  the 
virus  has  long  been  assumed  from  its  power  of  indefinite  reproduction, 
and  Lustgarten  has  found  bacilli  which  he  regards  jis  characteristic  in 
the  secretion  from  s;^q)liilitic  ulcers  and  papules;  they  have  also  been 
found  in  other  pathological  ])roduc4s  of  syphilis,  even  in  the  gumma. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  that  of  the  pre- 
])utial  smegma.  Other  observers  have  reported  the  occurrence  of  various 
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forms  of  bacteria  in  this  disease : so  that  the  etiological  importance  of 
Lustgarten’s  bacilli  and  of  the  other  bacteria  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Acquired  syphilis  is  to  be  found  at  all  periods  of  life  : even  the 
new-born  child  may  become  inoculated  during  the  jirocess  of  parturi- 
tion. A local  lesion  of  surface,  although  it  is  often  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
recognized,  is  necessary  that  the  virus  may  be  admitted  to  the  body. 
Tlie  infection  generally  takes  place  during  sexual  intercourse,  and  the 
earliest  manifestations  are  usually  found  upon  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
genitals,  but  in  perverted  intercourse  may  be  seen  elsewhere,  especially 
upon  the  lips,  tongue,  and  tonsils.  Infection  of  tlie  latter  regions  may 
arise  without  sexual  perversion,  since  direct  and  indirect  infection  of  the 
mouth  may  otherwise  occur,  the  former  by  kissing,  the  latter  by  the  use 
of  infected  articles,  as  pipes,  drinking-cups,  or  other  utensils  used  in 
common.  The  act  of  nursing  may  prove  a source  of  infection  tfoni  nurse 
to  infant  or  from  infant  to  nurse.  The  physician,  surgeon,  or  nurse  may 
be  infected  while  caring  for  a syphilitic  patient,  and  the  syphilitic  viriLS 
has  been  transmitted  by  the  use  of  infected  instruments  by  surgeon,  den- 
tist, or  barber.  Both  infants  and  operator  have  become  infected  during 
the  act  of  ritual  circumcision,  and  before  the  use  of  animal  vaccine  the 
sjqjhilitic  virus  was  repeatedly  conveyed  in  vaccination. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  virus  of  syphilis  produces  a series  of  local 
inflammatory  disturbances  varying  in  degree  from  vascular  injection  and 
slight  oedema  to  the  formation  of  masses  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Various 
terms  are  applied  to  these  lesions,  as  sclerosis  or  induration,  papule, 
tubercle,  and  gumma.  The  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a 
granulation -tissue,  which  tends  towards  ulceration,  absorption,  or  in- 
duration. Ulceration  occurs  when  the  inflammatory  tissue  lies  near 
the  cutaneous  or  the  mucous  surface,  although  epithelial  desquamation 
without  ulceration  may  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  cutaneous  papules, 
and  crusts  of  inspissated  secretion  and  epidermis  may  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  healing  ulcers.  The  lesion  generally  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  syphilis  is  the  gumma  or  syphiloma,  wliich  may  be  of  a size 
recognizable  only  with  the  microscope  or  may  form  a tumor  as  large  as 
the  fist.  It  occurs  singly  or  in  numbers,  diffused  or  circumscribed,  usu- 
ally in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  near  the  surfaces,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior,  of  organs  and  tissues,  and  is  to  be  found,  as  a rule,  dui’ing 
the  later  stages  of  syphilis.  Tlie  older  and  larger  gummata  are  com- 
posed of  a series  of  opaque  yellow  masses  of  various  size  and  irregu- 
lar outline,  separated  from  a dense  opaque  white  fibrous  tissue  by  a 
translucent  gray  or  grayish-red  zone.  The  central  cheesy  mass  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue  in  which  are  necrotic  cells  and  fat-granules ; the 
intermediary  zone  consists  of  abundant  granulation -tissue,  and  the  pe- 
ripheral fibrous  tissue  is  cicatricial,  containing  few  cells  and  abundant 
fibres.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  gumma  often  show  a cellular  hyper- 
plasia of  the  intima  with  a corresponding  diminution  in  calibre,  fre- 
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quently  resulting  in  the  obliteration  of  the  canal,  and  leukocytes  may 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  adventitia.  The  more  voluminous  the 
gelatinous  graunlation- tissue  the  more  active  tlie  growth  of  the  gumma. 
The  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  fibrous  tissue  may  take  place  with- 
out resulting  deformity,  while  the  course  of  a giiuimons  inflammation 
tends  to  x>rodnce  destruction  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  eventual  arrest  of 
the  process  leaves  a cicatricial  tissue  producing  more  or  less  extensive 
deformity  as  well  in  bone  as  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  virus  of  syphilis  is  a frequent  cause  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  blood-vessels,  esiiecially  the  arteries,  and,  although  the  imx)ortance 
of  syphilis  in  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aorta  in  early 
life  has  long  been  I’ecognized,  Heubner  first  called  attention  to  a similar 
process  in  the  small  arteries,  especially  in  the  brain.  This  obliterative 
endarteritis  may  be  associated  with  a diffuse  gummous  inflammation, 
as  in  gummous  leptomeningitis.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  stomach,  and  intestines  finds  in  syphilis  one  of  its  chief  causes. 

ACQUIRED  SYPHILIS. 

Symptoms. — In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  after  inoculation, 
usually  of  the  prepuce  or  vulva,  although  sometimes  of  the  interior  of 
the  urethra,  the  initial  or  primary  lesion  of  syphilis  becomes  manifest  as  a 
X^apule,  an  erosion,  or  an  induration.  Less  often  several  of  these  lesions 
may  be  present,  and  a combination  of  erosion  and  induration  known  as 
the  hard  or  Hunterian  chancre  is  the  usual  manifestation.  The  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  initial  lesion  is  the  induration  or  sclerosis, 
which  is  manifested  as  a rounded,  flattened  nodule,  somewhat  movable, 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  and  projecting  slightly  above  its 
surface.  The  sore  or  ulcer  is  represented  by  the  smooth,  shining,  and 
moist  surface  over  the  centre  of  the  nodule.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  soft  chancre,  chancroid,  or  contagious  venereal  ulcer 
which  follows  inoculation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  spreads 
rapidly,  and  usually  suppurates  within  a fortnight,  when  healing  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a scar.  This  lesion  is  autoinoculable 
and  sometimes  contains  the  syphilitic  contagium  in  addition  to  the  chan- 
croidal virus.  The  ulcer  of  syphilis  may  become  infected  by  various 
bacteria,  and  extensive  suppuration,  pseudo- membranous  inflammation, 
erysipelas,  or  gangrene  arise  as  complications  without  modifying  the 
specific  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  The  ulceration  usually  lasts  but 
a few  days,  but  may  persist  for  weeks  when  a complicating  inflamma- 
tion of  the  surface  exists.  The  induration  continues  for  some  time,  usu- 
ally not  disappearing  until  several  weeks  after  the  cutaneous  synqitoms 
of  syphilis  are  manifest,  and  may  be  present  after  many  years.  In  the 
course  of  a fortnight  after  the  appearance  of  the  induration  the  lynq)h- 
vessels  become  thickened  and  the  inguinal  lymph-glands  markedly  en- 
larged, hard,  but  without  pain,  forming  the  indolent  bubo.  This  is  to 
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be  disbiuguished  from  the  bubo  of  the  soft  chancre,  which  is  of  earlier 
occurrence,  painful,  of  rapid  iiicrccise  in  size,  and  manifesting  a tendency 
to  suppurate. 

The  Secondary  Stage. — Within  from  three  to  five  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sclerosis  or  induration,  that  is,  within  the  course  of  two 
months  after  the  infection,  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  indicative 
of  a general  infection  become  manifest,  although  exceptionally  their  de- 
velopment may  take  place  earlier  or  later.  Previous  disease  in  an  organ 
favors  the  subsequent  localization  of  syphilis  in  it,  and  persons  subject 
to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  are  prone  to  a syphilitic  laryngitis,  while 
syphilitic  lesions  of  bones  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  parts 
especially  exposed  to  injury.  The  Ijunph-glands  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  body  become  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  may  remain  thus  altered 
for  years  even  in  the  absence  of  other  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and 
the  periosteum,  bones,  and  viscera  may  become  diseased.  These  sec- 
ondary symptoms  in  rare  instances  occur  as  a single  attack  lasting  a few 
months,  or  progress  with  such  rapidity  and  severity  iis  to  have  received 
the  designation  of  malignant  syphilis.  Usually,  however,  recurrent  out- 
breaks take  place,  separated  by  an  interval  of  months,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  regarded  as  latent,  and  the  period  during  which  recurrences  are 
probable  generally  extends  over  a year  or  two. 

Among  the  earliest  secondary  symjitoms  is  the  eruption  or  rash  ap- 
pearing upon  the  skin  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  to  which  the 
term  syphilide  is  applied.  The  eruption  is  free  from  itching,  and  may 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a fever,  represented  by  disturbance  of 
digestion,  muscular  pains,  headache,  and  prostration,  and  by  an  elevated 
temperature  and  quickened  xmlse.  Albuminuria  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  are  associated.  This  symptomatic  fever  may  also  accompany  re- 
current attacks.  The  rash  or  eruption  occurs  as  macules,  papules,  and 
pustules,  and  an  important  characteristic  is  tlie  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  the  several  varieties,  known  as  polymorphism.  The  rash  is  irregu- 
larly rounded,  sharply  defined,  deeply  pigmented,  often  copper-colored, 
and  abounds  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  especially  on  the  forehead, 
near  the  edge  of  the  scalp,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  genitals,  on  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  macular  syphilide,  syphi- 
litic erythema,  oi-  roseola,  appears  especially  upon  the  triuik  as  reddish- 
brown  spots,  fading  somewhat  on  pressure,  and  becoming  more  conspic- 
uous on  the  application  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  skin.  Tliis  rash  lasts 
several  days,  fades  during  a severe  intercurrent  febrile  attack,  and 
frequently  recurs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  secondary  period.  Its 
presence  in  the  nose  is  associated  with  coryza,  and  when  occurring  in 
the  throat  it  gives  rise  to  the  syphilitic  sore  throat. 

The  papular  syphilide  may  accompany  or  follow  the  macular  rash,  and 
is  either  sharply  defined  or  has  an  erythematous  base,  Tlie  painiles  often 
occur  in  large  numbers,  widely  distributed  over  the  body,  and  present  a 
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variety  of  appearances  according  to  the  degree  of  development  and  the 
secondary  changes.  The  miliary  or  syphilitic  paimle,  syphilitic  lichen, 
is  distinguished  especially  by  its  size  from  the  more  common  large  paim- 
lar  syphilide.  The  former  is  about  as  large  as  a pin’s  head,  and  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hair-follicles,  especially  in  debilitated  per- 
sons, and  indicates  a sevei'e  type  of  disease.  The  large  papular  sj’iihi- 
lide  occui'S  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  j)ersists  for  weeks,  when  the  ex)i- 
derniis  desquamates  from  the  surface  and  absoiqition  gradually  and 
comxiletely  takes  i)lace.  The  iiresence  of  these  i^aimles  at  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  and  in  tlie  interdigital  folds  of  the  skin  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cracks,  which  readily  bleed.  In  like  manner  when  nu- 
merous iq)on  the  jialnis  and  soles  the  thickened  skin  becomes  fissured 
and  x)ainful,  such  localization  receiving  the  term  syphilitic  j)sori;isis. 
AMien  the  iiaiudes  are  i)resent  in  moist  places  exiiosed  to  friction,  as 
the  region  of  the  anus  and  genitals,  the  axillm,  between  the  fingers  and 
toes,  below  the  breast,  the  folds  of  the  navel,  the  mouth  and  j^harynx, 
the  surface  of  the  jiaiiules  becomes  macerated,  i)erluq)S  ulcerated,  and 
frequently  bleeds.  They  then  receive  the  term  mucous  patches,  jdaques 
muqueuses,  or  broad  condylomata  lesions,  which  are  among  the  most 
contagious  manifestations  of  syphilis.  They  frequentl3^  occur  in  num- 
bers, and  when  clustered,  fissured,  and  surrounded  bj"  inflamed  skin, 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  i)ai’t  b^’  causing  jiain,  hence  iiro- 
ducing  difficulty  in  swallowing,  iiuising,  and  defecation.  'SVliC]!  present 
on  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and  ijharjmx,  thej"  are  likely 
to  form  ulcers.  Papules  becoming  mucous  jiatches  and  a.ssociated  with 
catarrh  also  occur  in  the  larjuix. 

The  tenu  pustular  syphilide  is  applied  when  the  paimles  suiq)urate, 
a condition  which  is  jiresent  in  the  severer  forms  of  syphilis.  According 
to  the  size  and  secondaiy  changes  in  the  supimrating  papules  are  sug- 
gested the  resemblances  to  acne,  ecthyma,  penqihigus,  and  variola.  Acne 
is  simulated  when  the  iiustules  are  in  the  Aucinit}"  of  the  hair-follicles, 
and  therefore  when  they  abound  in  the  haiiy  j)arts  of  the  bodjv  Pus- 
tides  enlarged  to  the  size  of  iieas  and  surrounded  bj^  a large  dark-red 
infiltrated  circle  resemble  ecthj'ma.  The  suggestion  of  variola  is  pre- 
sented by  umbilicated  crusts  formed  ly  desiccation,  while  in  s.vphilitic 
liemxihigus  the  jmstules  become  confluent  and  suggest  a supjmrating 
blister. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  secondaiy  manifestations  of  sj'philis, 
especially  in  Avomen,  Avhite  iiatches,  leukoderma,  with  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  jiigment  in  the  vicinity,  often  occur  uiion  the  neck  and  elsewhere 
on  the  body. 

General  loss  of  hair,  sjqihilitic  aloiiecia,  acconqianies  the  outbreak  of 
the  ravsh,  esf)ecially  three  or  four  months  after  the  infection,  the  growth 
of  hair  being  subsequently  restored.  The  eruption  of  the  papules  or 
inistules  in  the  bed  or  at  the  side  of  the  nail,  syphilitic  onychia  and 
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paronychia,  occurs  soon  after  the  loss  of  hair,  and  causes  destruction  or 
deformity  of  the  nail. 

Among  the  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  is  periostitis,  indi- 
cated by  severe  pain  called  osteocopic,  especially  marked  at  night,  and 
accompanied  by  localized  swelling.  The  usual  result  of  the  inflamma- 
tion is  a thickening  and  induration  of  the  bone  from  both  a periosteal 
and  a central  growth.  When  the  periosteal  grovdh  is  circumscribed  it 
is  called  a node  or  exostosis,  and  is  found  especially  upon  the  tibiie,  the 
clavicles,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium.  More  rarely  a perios- 
titis is  purulent,  producing  a gelatinous  pus,  which  is  either  evacuated 
or  absorbed ; in  the  former  case  a superficial  caries  is  probable,  in  the 
latter  a bone-scar  results. 

Syphilis  is  the  cause  of  nearly  one-half  of  all  cases  of  iritis,  although 
iritis  occurs  in  only  about  five  iier  cent,  of  cases  of  syphilis.  This  affec- 
tion usually  accompanies  the  first  outbreak  or  first  recurrence  of  the  rash, 
and  therefore  appears  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  infection.  The 
milder  forms  are  to  be  recognized  as  productive  of  little  functional  dis- 
turbance, but  are  associated  with  congestion  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
and  discoloration  of  the  iris.  When  papules  are  present  in  the  iris  there 
is  severe  pain  referred  to  the  eyes,  aggravated  at  night,  with  intoler- 
ance of  light.  Choroiditis  is  a secondary  symptom  which  sometimes 
accompanies  iritis,  but  may  occur  independently  of  it. 

The  course  of  pregnancy  is  unfavorably  affected  by  syphilis,  since 
abortion  or  miscarriage  is  usually  occasioned  during  the  earlier  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease : the  habit  of  aborting  should  therefore  suggest 
syphilis  as  a cause.  Pregnancy  also  tends  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the 
symptoms  of  syphilis,  although  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  impreg- 
nation may  be  impossible. 

The  Tertiary  Stage. — The  later  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  manifested 
by  the  presence  of  the  gumma  or  syphiloma  and  by  disease  of  the  bone 
and  viscera.  Such  manifestations  usually  begin  several  years  after  the 
infection,  and  are  generally  separated  from  the  secondarj^  symptoms  by 
a period  of  latency,  although  in  rare  instances  of  severe  syphilis  the  gum- 
mata  may  appear  within  six  months  of  infection  and  be  associated  with 
the  secondary  lesions.  The  small  gummata  in  the  skin  produce  the 
tuhercular  syphilide.  This  is  manifested  by  the  presence  of  nodules, 
either  few  or  many,  sharply  defined,  brownish-red,  resistant,  and  slighfly 
projecting  above  the  surface,  of  the  size  of  a pea  or  bean,  and  starting 
from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  They  may  be  absorbed,  but  usually 
as  the  surface  is  approached  break  down  and  form  sharply  defined, 
rounded,  and  deep  ulcers,  which  increase  in  size  by  a similar  change 
in  other  nodules  at  the  periphery.  Their  course  is  chronic,  and  thej' 
may  heal  at  one  part  and  progress  at  another,  thus  at  times  causing  ex- 
tensive cicatrices  resembling  those  produced  by  burns.  Tliey  also  tend 
to  recur.  These  ulcers  are  sometimes  surmounted  by  crusts  of  inspissated 
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secretion  of  considerable  size  with  edges  lamellated  like  those  of  an  oyster- 
shell,  when  the  term  rnpia  is  applied  to  them. 

The  larger  gummata  form  tumors  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
muscles,  bones,  and  viscera.  The  gumma  of  the  skin,  as  distinguished 
from  the  tubercular  syphilide,  begins  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and 
gradually  increases  in  size,  perhaps  to  that  of  a walnut.  It  eventually 
adheres  to  the  skin,  and  becomes  either  absorbed  or  necrotic,  in  the 
latter  case  ending  in  an  ulcer  and  a scar,  as  does  the  syphilitic  tubercle. 

Gummata  of  the  mucous  membranes  occur  as  small  nodules,  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  and  resulting  in  indurated  ulcers  which  spread  lat- 
erally and  in  depth,  causing  extensive  destruction  ending  in  deforming 
scars  or  in  perforation  of  bones  or  cartilage  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane. Such  gummata  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  rectum,  but  are  rare  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The 
nasal  septum  may  be  perforated  and  the  root  of  the  nose  sink  in,  and 
poi'tions  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  uvula  may  be 
destroyed.  The  soft  palate  is  at  times  united  to  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall,  and  forms  an  unyielding  diaphragm  across  the  naso-phaiynx, 
through  which  sometimes  a very  minute  opening  is  left.  The  exten- 
sive cicatrization  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  the  perforation  of  the 
palate  interfere  with  speech  and  deglutition,  and  even  with  respiration. 
Gummata  of  the  rectum  during  the  stage  of  ulceration  cause  painful 
defecation,  while  in  the  stage  of  cicatrization  intestinal  obstruction  may 
result.  The  leukoplaques  or  milk  spots  often  found  in  the  mouths  of 
syphilitics  during  the  later  stages  have  no  necessary  couuectiou  with 
this  disease,  as  they  occur  in  many  persons  free  from  venereal  taint. 

The  bones  are  a favorite  seat  of  gummata,  which  may  develop  from 
the  periosteum  as  a gummous  periostitis  oi'  from  the  bone-marrow  as  a 
gummous  osteomyelitis.  The  superficial  gummata  are  hard  and  pain- 
ful at  first,  then  become  soft  and  elastic,  and  occasion  the  progressive 
destruction  of  the  bone  and  the  formation  of  sequestra.  The  OA  crlying 
skin  becomes  ulcerated  and  perforated,  and  the  carious  bone  is  exposed. 
Both  flat  and  long  bones  may  become  thus  diseased,  the  cranial  bones 
in  particular  being  frequently  affected,  and  the  resulting  gummata  may 
form  tumors  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfiices  of  the  bone,  leading  to  i)er- 
foration  of  the  skull  and  exposure  of  the  dura  mater.  The  projection 
of  gummata  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebru,  may  comx>ress  the  spinal 
cord,  while  absolution  of  the  central  gummata  of  long  bones  causes  one 
variety  of  the  spina  ventosa  found  iii  macerated  bone.  Gummata  also 
form  in  the  joints  in  both  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  ligaments, 
while  the  adjoining  tendons  and  the  bursie,  esxiecially  the  tendo  Achillis, 
are  not  infrequent  seats  of  the  gumma.  In  dactylitis  syphilitica  there  is 
a chronic  inflammation  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  due  to  a diffuse  gum- 
mous affection  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  eventually  reaches  the 
periosteum  and  involves  the  ligaments. 
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Gummata  occur  in  the  muscles,  especially  in  those  of  the  upi^er  part 
of  the  body,  as  circumscribed,  somewhat  movable  indurations,  and  usually 
disappear  by  absorption.  The  occurrence  of  a chronic  hbrous  myositis 
independently  of  the  formation  of  gummata  as  a late  result  of  syphilis 
is  considered  probable  by  certain  writers. 

Visceral  Syphilis. — The  lesions  of  syphilis  are  often  found  in  the  in- 
ternal organs.  Syphilis  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  considered  in  detail  in  the 
section  on  Diseases  of  the  i^ervous  System  (see  pages  528,  592,  618).  The 
occurrence  of  gummata  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  has  been  referred  to. 

Numerous  observations  have  been  made  of  gummata  of  the  lungs, 
which  have  been  described  as  being  as  large  as  an  egg,  as  few  or  several,  as 
occiu-ring  at  any  part  of  the  lung,  and  as  closely  simulating  in  appearance 
cheesy  tubercles.  They  are  a late  manifestation  of  syphilis,  and  are  xiroduc- 
tive  of  no  disturbance  to  the  function  of  the  lungs.  In  the  light  of  our 
jH-eseut  kuowledge,  the  occurrence  of  jmlmonary  symj)toms  in  acquired 
syphilis,  especially  when  associated  with  signs  of  solidification  of  the  lung, 
is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a comxilication  than  as  a result  of  this  disease. 

Syphilis  of  the  heart  occurs  in  the  form  of  gummata  or  of  a diffuse 
fibrous  inflammation,  or  of  both  combined.  The  gumma  is  to  be  found 
within  the  myocardium,  either  alone  or  with  other  gummata,  and  may  be 
as  large  as  an  apricot.  The  diffused  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  may  take 
place  in  the  pericardium,  myocardium,  or  endocardium,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  valves  or  remote  from  them.  Mracek  has  recently  collected  sixty- 
one  cases  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  cardiac  syphilis.  The  consiiicu- 
ous  symiitoms  were  those  attributable  to  muscular  insufficiency,  and  were 
characterized  by  palpitation,  a sense  of  oppression,  pain,  and  dyspnoea, 
even  severe  angina  pectoris.  Semmola  calls  esiiecial  attention  to  extreme 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  one-third  of  the  cases  collected 
by  Mracek  death  occurred  suddenly,  either  taking  x^lace  without  warn- 
ing or  being  immediately  jireceded  by  coma  or  epileiitiform  convulsions. 

Heubner  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  syphilis  in  the 
etiology  of  endarteritis,  especially  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  brain. 
Both  a periarteritis  and  an  endarteritis  may  occur  in  this  organ  as  late 
lasions  of  syphilis  even  if  the  eerebral  gumma  or  a gummous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges  is  absent,  and  xiroduce  various  disturbances  depend- 
ent upon  the  seat  and  distribution  of  the  arteries.  The  affection  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  especially  pronounced  in  those  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis 
in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  general  paralj^sis.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  chronic  thickening  of  the  aortic  intima  previous 
to  the  age  of  forty  is  principally  due  to  syphilis,  and  many  authors  con- 
sider that  a similar  alteration  of  the  arteries  elsewhere  may  be  due  to 
the  same  cause : hence  this  disease  Is  regarded  as  of  importance  in  the 
etiology  of  aneurisms  and  disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  in  which 
chronic  endarteritis  is  a consiiicuous  feature.  Further  attention  is  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  consideration  of  the  affectious  of  the  arteries. 
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Syphilis  of  the  liver  is  also  iiuiiiifested  liy  the  occurrence  of  gummata 
and  a diffuse  fibrous  inflanimatiou.  The  gummata  occur  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  suspensory  ligament,  often  in  groups,  and  are  to  be 
found  isolated  in  other  parts  of  the  liver,  both  near  the  surface  and  within 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  As  a result  of  the  absorption  of  the  gunimata 
the  liver  is  divided  by  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  cicatricial  tis- 
sue into  irregular  lobulations,  which  are  often  associated  with  a fibrous 
perihepatitis,  and  the  lobulated  liver  is  as  suggestive  of  syphilis  as  the 
gumma  is  pathognomonic  of  tliis  tlisease.  Syphilis  of  the  liver  is  not 
characterized  by  other  synii)toms  than  those  dependent  n])on  obstruction 
to  the  x)ortal  circulation,  which  is  usually  moderate  in  degree.  Gummata 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen,  and  rarely  in  the 
kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  capsnles. 

Syphilis  of  the  testis  is  an  imi)ortant  affection  as  frequently  leading 
to  the  recognition  of  the  cause  of  obscure  conditions  due  to  visceral 
syphilis.  There  are  two  products,  one  an  interstitial  orchitis,  the  other 
a gumma,  although  both  may  be  associated.  In  interstitial  orchitis  there 
is  fibrous  thickening  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  septula  of  the  testis, 
and,  in  consequence,  on  section  of  the  gland  an  arborescent  appearance 
is  presented  suggesting  that  of  a deer-horn.  The  testicle  becomes  atro- 
phied in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  a symmetrical 
or  irregular  shrinkage  results.  The  gumma  is  indicated  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle,  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  several  gunimata,  which 
increase  in  size,  tending  to  produce  a symmetrical  enlargement,  syphilitic 
sarcocele,  or  syphilitic  testicle,  with  increasing  destruction  of  the  tubules, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  obliterated,  from  an  associated  iierior- 
chitis.  Both  interstitial  orchitis  and  the  gumma  may  be  found  in  one 
or  both  testes,  progressing  slowly,  and  usually  unaccompanied  by  other 
symptoms  than  those  caused  by  the  size  and  weight  of  the  gummous 
testicle.  The  gummous  differs  from  the  tuberculous  orchitis  in  the  usual 
limitation  of  the  process  to  the  body  of  the  testicle,  and  in  the  cus- 
tomary freedom  from  disease  of  the  epididymis,  vas  deferens,  seminal 
vesicle,  and  prostate.  It  differs  from  malignant  tumors  of  the  testicle 
ill  slowness  of  growth  and  freedom  from  pain,  and  from  both  malignant 
and  tuberculous  testes  in  showing  no  tendency  to  ulceration  or  to  the 
formation  of  fungous  excrescences.  Despite  these  differences,  the  syphi- 
litic testicle  has  often  been  removed  with  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma.  Ab- 
sorption of  the  gumma  may  take  place  with  induration,  while  softening 
or  suppuration  rarely  occurs.  Gummata  and  interstitial  inflammation 
may  occur  in  the  ovaries  and  in  the  mammary  gland. 

HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  derived  from  either  father  or  mother  or  from 
both  parents,  the  semen  or  ovum  being  capable  of  conveying  the  dis- 
ease ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  one  of  a pair  of  twins  may  inherit 
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syphilis  while  the  other  remains  exempt.  xl  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  hereditary  syphilis  and  congenital  syphilis,  the  former  repre- 
senting an  infection  of  the  semen  or  ovum,  while  in  congenital  syphilis 
both  i)arents  may  be  free  fi'om  the  disease  at  the  time  of  conception,  yet 
the  mother  be  subsequently  infected,  perhaps  by  a third  person,  and  in- 
fection of  the  foetus  result,  this  event  being  the  more  probable  the  younger 
the  foetus.  This  method  of  infection  has  been  designated  iiitra- uterine, 
although  Kassowitz  concluded  that  the  syphilitic  virus  does  not  jiass 
through  the  vascular  walls  dividing  the  foetal  from  the  maternal  blood. 
As  a rule,  the  syphilitic  father  infects  the  wife  and  has  syphilitic  oif- 
spring,  but  a syphilitic  father  may  impregiiate  a healthy  mother  and  may 
or  may  not  beget  a syphilitic  child.  A healthy  father  may  impregnate 
a syphilitic  mother  and  a like  result  follow.  The  likelihood  of  the  syph- 
ilitic hither  or  mother  begetting  syphilitic  ofispring  apparently  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  the  parent  at  the  time  of  conception. 
If  in  either  the  earlier  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  present,  the  child  is 
usually  syphilitic.  If  both  parents  show  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
syphilis,  the  child  is  sure  to  be  syphilitic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  syphilis  is 
latent  in  the  parents  at  the  time  of  conception,  the  ofispring  may  or  may 
not  be  syphilitic.  If  there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  syphilis  for  sev- 
eral years  in  either  parent,  or  if  only  tertiary  manifestations  be  present, 
the  children  are  likely  to  be  free  from  syiihilis.  The  limit  of  time  be- 
tween the  infection  of  the  parent  and  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
syphilis  has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  fixed  at  from  four  to  six  years, 
although  cases  are  reported  in  which  after  many  years  from  infection 
syphilis  has  been  transmitted.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  tendency 
to  transmit  syphilis  to  the  offspring  is  diminished  by  antisjqihilitic  treat- 
ment. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  — In  hereditary  syphilis,  in  addition  to  such  cir- 
cumscribed and  diffuse  formations  of  fibrous  tissue  as  occur  in  acquired 
syphilis,  there  is  to  be  found  the  typical  lesion  discovered  by  Wegner  near 
the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  and  known  as  syphilitic  osteochondritis. 
It  is  characterized  by  an  excessive  width  of  the  zone  of  ossification,  the 
edge  of  which  is  jagged.  The  lime  salts  are  irregularly  deposited  in  it, 
and  an  extreme  brittleness  results,  in  consequence  of  which  the  epiphyses 
may  be  separated  from  the  shaft.  Especial  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  alterations  found  in  the  lung,  since  they  frequently  prove  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  white  hepatization  first  described  by 
Virchow,  in  which  the  lungs  are  distended,  iion-crepitaut,  of  a grayish- 
white  color,  and  the  alveoli  filled  with  epithelium  in  a state  of  fatty 
degeneration,  is  found  in  the  still-born  or  in  those  dying  soon  affer  birth. 
Heller  has  recently  described  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a fibrous  pneu- 
monia due  to  inherited  syphilis  and  more  or  less  extensively  distributed 
throughout  the  liings.  Both  the  cellular  infiltration  and  the  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  interstitial  tissue  cause  a narrowing  of  the  alveoli, 
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while  the  lungs  are  large,  red,  and  dense.  The  infected  portions  of  the  • 
lung  are  often  eniphyseinatous.  This  fibrous  inieunionia  occurring  in  J 
families  in  which  the  older  children  were  born  prematurely  or  died  of  J 
syphilis  during  or  after  birth  may  or  may  not  be  combined  with  other 
manifestations  of  syphilis.  Gummata  are  stated  to  be  present  in  the  lungs 
in  one-fourth  of  the  ciuses  of  inherited  syphilis.  Among  the  visceral  n 
Icsionis  of  clinical  importance  to  be  met  with  in  hereditary  syphilis  are 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  which  miliary  gummata  may  occur,  en-  fl 
largenieut  of  the  spleen,  often  forming  a palpable  tumor,  and  fibrous  in-  ■ 
duration  of  the  pancreiis.  Combined  fibrous  thickenings  and  gummata  — 
may  be  found  in  the  several  viscera,  though  more  rarely  than  in  acqnii-ed  P 
syphilis.  ^ 

►Symptoms. — The  more  recent  the  infection  of  the  parent  at  the  time  of  ^ 
conception,  the  earlier  after  birth  do  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis  I 
make  their  appearance.  They  are  usually  more  severe  if  the  syphilis  is  I 
inherited  from  the  mother,  while  the  older  children  of  syphilitic  paieuts  T 
commonly  suffer  more  seriously  than  the  younger  from  the  manifestations  ■ 
of  the  disease.  As  has  already  been  stated,  aliortion  or  miscarriage  is  I 
the  frequent  outcome  of  impregnation  soon  following  infection.  In  sub-  fl 
sequent  pregnancies  the  cliildren  may  be  still-born,  or  may  live  for  a few  T; 
minutes  after  birth,  in  which  case  white  hepatization  of  the  lungs  is  often  fl 
found  and  ecchymoses  are  frequent : the  so-called  hemorrhagic  sypliilis  fl 
of  the  new-born  may  find  an  explanation  in  this  alfection  of  the  lungs.  T] 
In  the  children  of  later  pregnancies  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  become 
manifest  in  the  coui’se  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  after  delivery,  according  fl 
to  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  parent.  The  longer  B 
the  period  between  birth  and  the  development  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  , 
the  more  possible  is  intra-uterine  infection  as  a camse,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  previous  history  of  the  parents  becomes  im])ortant  when  answering  * 
the  question  whether  the  syphilitic  symptoms  in  the  child  at  the  end  of  B 
six  weeks  after  delivery  are  due  to  inherited  syphilis  or  to  infection,  either  ' . 
intra-uterine  or  during  birth.  U 

The  infants  of  enfeebled  vitality  from  inherited  syphilis  are  small  and® 
emaciated,  showing  both  the  cutaneous  and  the  visceral  lesions  of  syph- 
ilis.  Coryza  and  a feeble,  hoarse  cry  are  often  present.  Pemphigus  is® 
especially  b-equent,  either  at  birth  or  within  a day  or  two  afterwards,  as™ 
purulent  blisters  upon  the  hands  and  feet ; and  this  syphilide  is  of  grave 
import.  The  characteristic  changes  of  the  einphyseal  cartilage  are  to  be  w 
found,  and  death  usually  occurs,  often  being  the  result  of  pulmonary 
syphilis  or  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Other  children  may  appear  well^^ 
nourished  at  the  time  of  birth,  but  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  usu- 
ally not  later  than  three  months,  according  to  the  stage  of  syphilis  in 
the  ])arent,  the  symi)tonis  of  hereditary  syphilis  appear,  generally  con-  J j 
fined  to  the  skin  and  the  mncous  membranes.  IMacnles,  often  comlniuHi 
wit  h papules,  abound.  The  pajuiles  near  the  month,  anus,  and  genitals  t 
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rapidly  become  mucous  jiatclies,  while  those  upon  the  palms  and  soles  tend 
to  assume  the  characteristics  of  psoriasis.  Pustules  rapidly  develop  and 
tend  to  coalesce,  especially  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  xiroducing  iiemxjhigus. 
Snuffles  also  appear,  and  may  even  iirecede  the  rash,  and  the  skin  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nostrils  becomes  macerated  and  ulcerated,  while  crusts 
form  and  interfere  with  resinration,  especially  when  nursing.  Cutaneous 
ulcers  and  gummata  are  rare  early  manifestations  of  i)dierited  syjihilis, 
although  the  ulcerated  gumma  of  the  nasal  septum  leads  to  the  depression 
of  the  root  of  the  nose,  with  its  suggestive  deformity.  The  nutrition  of 
the  child  becomes  impaired,  the  infant  is  wrinkled,  amemic,  and  fretful, 
and  its  death  is  likely  to  take  jilace  within  a few  months. 

The  child  maj^  recover  from  the  immediate  manifestations  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  but  its  develoimient  is  usually  stunted,  rickets  is  frequent, 
and  chronic  osteitis  may  cause  sclerosis  of  the  bones.  As  the  age  of 
puberty  is  reached,  a fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease  may  arise,  and  gummata 
and  ulcers  frequently  apjiear.  Hutchinson  regards  as  indicative  of  hered- 
itary syphilis  the  combination  of  keratitis,  producing  more  or  less  per- 
manent opacity  of  the  cornea,  labyrinthine  disease,  causing  deafness,  and 
a crescentic  notching  of  the  uiiiier  middle  incisor  teeth,  which  are  also 
farther  ajiart  at  the  base  than  at  the  cutting  edge.  Such  alterations  may 
be  due  also  to  other  conditions  seriously  modifying  nutrition,  and  there- 
fore are  not  absolutely  characteristic  of  inherited  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  not  to  be  made  until  indura- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  x)rimary  lesion  and  in  the  neighboi'ing  lymiih- 
glands  hits  taken  place.  The  recurrent  and  polymoiqihic  nature  of  the 
eruption  and  its  association  with  indurated  glands  makes  the  diagnosis 
during  the  secondary  symjitoms  relatively  easy,  desj)ite  the  frequent 
assertion  of  no  known  exiiosure.  In  the  latest  stage  of  cutaneous  syphilis 
the  obstinate  ulcerations  of  gummata  are  to  be  discriminated  from  luims, 
that  is,  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  which  they  most  closely  simulate.  The 
gummata  are  vascular,  painful,  and  rapidly  form  deep,  crater-like  ulcers, 
which  are  benefited  by  antisyiihilitic  treatment  and  heal  with  the  for- 
mation of  depressed  scars.  Cutaneous  tuberculosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  begins  early  in  life,  progresses  slowly,  and  gives  but  little  pain. 
There  is  extensive  cheesy  degeneration ; the  ulcers  are  less  shaiqily  de- 
fined, are  not  benefited  by  autisyphilitic  treatment,  and,  when  healed,  are 
replaced  by  suiierficial  scars.  The  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  is 
to  be  made  by  the  histological  examination,  the  discovery  of  the  character- 
istic bacilli,  or  the  occurrence  of  iiositive  results  from  the  inoculation  of 
portions  of  the  growth.  Visceral  syphilis  x>roduces  disturbances  in  func- 
tion of  various  organs  in  no  way  differing  from  those  due  to  other  causes. 
The  history  of  the  iiatient  may  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  and  the 
physical  examination  may  show  the  induration  left  from  a primary  lesion, 
general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  deep  and  deforming  cica- 
trices of  the  skin,  jiharynx,  or  rectum,  tibial  nodes,  or  a sy  philitic  testicle. 
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Visceral  syphilis  may  yet  exist,  although  the  physical  examination  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  gives  no  aid  in  recognizing  the  cause  of  the  visceral 
lesions.  The  diagnosis  of  the  especial  lesion  of  the  organ  concerned  and 
the  means  of  forming  an  oiuuion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lesion  are  especially 
considered  in  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  various  organs. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acquired  syphilis  is  never  to  be  defi- 
nitely forecast.  Altliough  spontaneous  cures  may  occur  at  any  stage  in 
its  progress,  various  treatments  jirove  effectual,  and  the  so-called  specific 
treatment  often  produce  almost  immediate  benefit,  there  are  cases  obsti- 
nate to  all  forms  of  treatment,  temporary  benefit  may  be  followed  bj^ 
a renewed  outbreak,  and  even  without  external  manifestations  visceral 
lesions  may  slowly  progress.  There  is  no  absolute  test  of  the  time  when 
recovery  from  syphilis  has  taken  place.  Experienced  authorities  agree 
that  a jieriod  of  two  to  four  years  must  elai)se  before  the  probability  of 
recovery  is  assumed.  In  general,  syiihilis  pursues  a milder  course  in 
strong  vigorous  persons  of  cleanly  habits  and  in  favorable  surroundings, 
while  the  progress  is  slow  and  severe  in  persons  debilitated  by  insanitary 
surroundings  or  by  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  malaria,  or  alcoholism.  The 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  is  also  of  importance,  x>erhaps,  to  be  exxilained 
by  the  relative  immunization  of  certain  individuals  in  virtue  of  syjihilis 
in  a near  ancestor.  When  death  results,  it  is  due  either  to  an  exten- 
sive invasion  of  the  brain  or  to  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  a part 
especially  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  iis  inq^ortant  cerebral 
centres,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs,  or  to  an  extensive  destruction  of  an  im- 
liortant  organ,  like  the  liver,  or  to  a limited  but  jjrohibitory  interference 
with  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Syphilis  also  acts  as  one  of 
the  conspicuous  causes  of  general  amyloid  degeneration,  the  prevSence  of 
which  is  necessarily  fatal. 

The  prognosis  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  extremely  grave,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Kassowitz,  one-third  of  those  diseased  die  in  the  first  six  months 
of  life.  The  iDrognosis  is  the  more  favorable  the  later  after  birth  the 
manifestations  appear. 

Prophylaxis. — Although  in  recorded  cases  syiihilis  has  been  con- 
tracted from  drinking  out  of  cujis  attached  to  public  fountains,  from 
accidental  contact  with  individuals  infected  with  the  poison,  and  in 
numerous  other  strange  methods,  even  at  the  communion-table,  such 
accidents  are  so  rare  and  unforeseeable  that  they  must  be  considered 
among  the  calamities  of  life  against  which  no  prevision  can  protect. 
Accidental  infection  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  is  unfortunately  not 
infrequent, — liable  to  occur  to  any  gynaecologist,  obstetrician,  or  surgeon. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  syphilis  is  jiroduced  by  iminire 
coitus,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  a moral  life. 

Attemxits  have  been  made  to  ]irevent  the  develojunent  of  syiihilis  by 
the  regulation  of  ])rostitution,  a practice  which,  indeed,  x)revails  in  a 
large  part  of  Europe.  Without  occuj>ying  sx)ace  with  any  detailed  dis- 
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cussiou  of  this  matter,  we  desire  to  exjiress  our  conviction  that  such  regu- 
lation is,  at  lejist  so  far  as  concerns  the  United  States  of  America,  not  a 
measure  to  be  favored.  We  have  reached  this  conclusion  not  through 
any  moral  or  philanthropic  reasoning,  nor  have  we  any  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  matter.  If  sjqjhilis  could  be  banished,  or  even  seriously 
diminished,  by  licensing  houses  of  prostitution,  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  government  to  disregard  the  feelings  and  rights  of  indi- 
viduals as  ruthlessly  as  it  disregards  the  right  of  animals  to  live  when  it 
sets  a bounty  upon  the  heads  of  wolves.  We  believe,  however,  that  no 
measures  that  can  be  taken  would  be  of  any  value.  It  is  notorious  that 
although  police  espionage  and  bureaucratic  government  have  reached  in 
Europe  their  seemingly  most  perfect  development,  and  although  such 
government  has  strained  itself  to  the  utmost  to  protect  its  citizens  Iroin 
syphilis,  yet  syphilis  is  most  rife  in  those  countries  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment most  assiduously  attempts  to  protect  its  male  citizens  from 
the  consequences  of  impure  life.  In  the  United  States,  where  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  where  the 
government  itself  has  the  looseness  and  inefficiency  which  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  democracy,  we  believe  that  any  attempt  at 
such  regulation  of  prostitution  would  rather  increavSe  than  diminish  the 
spread  of  the  disease ; because  it  would,  in  a measure,  incresise  sexual 
impurity  by  taking  away  the  fear  of  consequences,  which  undoubtedlj^  is 
a check  upon  many,  and  because  by  the  sense  of  confidence  begotten  it 
would  diminish  the  watchfulness  of  the  individual  to  protect  himself 
from  the  results  of  his  own  acts. 

The  question  of  marriage  is  continually  referred  to  the  practitioner  by 
persons  suffering  from  syphilis.  The  statements  of  syphilographers  Jis 
to  the  time  when  marriage  may  be  contracted  with  a fair  probability  of 
health  to  the  woman  and  to  the  offspring  vary.  In  our  opinion  four  years 
is  the  least  period  which  should  be  allowed  to  elapse.  The  nuiuber  of 
women  whose  lives  have  been  wrecked  by  marriage  with  syphilitics  is 
appalling.  The  rule  should  be  absolute  that  at  least  two  years  of  con- 
tinuous treatment  and  two  years  of  interrupted  treatment  should  pass 
by  before  marriage  is  contracted.  Syphilitic  lesions  which  occur  after 
this  date  are  generally  believed  to  be  non-contagious  and  not  inheritable. 

Treatment. — There  are  only  two  drugs  which  are  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of  s;^q)hilis, — namely,  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  Of 
these  mercury  is  especially  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
iodide  to  the  later.  The  first  questiou  which  the  physician  has  to 
answer  is  when  to  begin  specific  treatment.  There  are  two  different  ideas 
held  concerning  this  subject  by  syphilographers  : according  to  one  teach- 
ing,  specific  medication  should  be  begun  just  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is 
made  out ; according  to  the  other,  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  until 
distinct  secondary  manifestations  appear.  According  to  our  belief,  the 
first  of  these  teachings  is  correct ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  mercurials 
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should  not  be  given  until  the  diagnosis  is  established,  as  it  is  a matter  of 
vital  importance  for  the  individual  to  know  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
syphilis  ; whereas  if  mercurials  be  given  before  this  knowledge  is  attained 
certainty  may  be  impossible.  We  believe  specific  treatment  should  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  for  various  reasons,  as  im- 
portant among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  possibilities  of  ijermaneut 
local  injuries  by  the  specific  lesions  and  the  great  danger  of  the  accidental 
infection  of  other  individuals  through  the  presence  of  the  primary  sore. 
Moreover,  although  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  public  knowledge  that 
a man  has  had  syphilis  does  not  sensibly  injure  his  prospects  in  life,  it  is 
not  so  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  waiting.  The  talk  of  certain  prominent  syphilographers  about 
the  disease  getting  ^‘rijie”  seems  to  us  a remnant  of  medieval  fetichism. 

Mercury  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  by  inunction,  or  by 
hypodermic  medication.  In  the  great  majoritj’  of  cases,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  administration  by  the  mouth  is  preferred, 
inunctions  being  to  many  unpleasant  and  often  involving  the  risk  of 
discovery ; hypodermic  injections  are  also  more  or  less  uniileasant  and 
require  some  skill  in  their  administration.  Both  inunctions  and  hypo- 
dermic medication  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  disturb 
the  digestion  and  produce  diarrhoea,  and  on  occasion  must  be  used. 

Syphilographers  vary  greatly  in  their  recommendation  of  individual 
preparations  of  mercury  : some  prefer  mercury  with  chalk  or  gray  pow- 
der, others  adhere  to  blue  pill  or  to  calomel,  whilst  still  others  affect 
the  red  or  the  green  iodide  of  mercury.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these 
jireparations  is  as  effective  as  the  other,  provided  it  be  given  in  the 
proportionate  dose,  although  clinical  experience  shows  that  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  suits  better  the  individual  case. 

Again,  two  methods  of  using  the  mercury  exist : one  is  to  make  a 
series  of  acute  attacks,  so  to  speak,  of  mercurialism  ; the  other  is  to 
maintain  a steady  mild  influence.  It  is  very  doubtful  Avhether  one  of 
these  plans  has  any  distinct  advantage  over  the  other.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  milder  method,  to  give  the  mercurial  steadily  in  such 
dose  {IS  sh{ill  keep  the  condition  just  below  that  of  ptyalism.  When  the 
syphilitic  processes  are  {ictive,  {ind  especially  when  they  involve  a vital 
org{in,  mild  pty{dism  should  be  produced  if  it  be  possible. 

The  length  of  time  over  which  mercurialization  is  to  be  carried 
should,  in  our  o])inion,  be  {ibout  two  years.  The  mercurial  course  should 
{ilways  be  followed  by  one  of  potiissium  iodide,  which  should  be  kept 
up  for  many  months  or  a year,  the  drug  being  given  in  such  dose  as  not 
to  disturb  the  digestion  or  produce  any  systemic  effect.  The  object  of 
this  procedure  is  twofold  : the  prolonged  exhibition  of  mercurials  leads 
to  the  deposition  of  mercury  in  the  tissues,  whilst  the  iodide  restores  this 
mercury  to  a soluble  salt,  with  a consequent  reabsoiqitiou  into  the  blood 
and  elimination.  In  the  second  place,  the  iodide  is  a very  useful  remedy 
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ill  the  relief  of  remaining  processes  of  the  specific  disease  : it  should  be 
given  in  increasing  doses  until  evidences  of  iodism  are  induced,  and  then 
in  half  or  three-quarter  doses  continuously  for  one  year. 

As  a rule,  the  mercurials  and  potassium  iodide  are  much  better  borne 
by  syphilitics  than  by  normal  individuals,  so  that  the  failure  of  one  of 
these  drugs  given  in  large  doses  to  produce  systemic  reaction  is  presump- 
tive, though  not  positive,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  syphilis,  provided 
the  immunity  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  gradual  use  of  the  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  syphilitic  persons  who  will  not  tolerate  mercury, 
or  in  whom  the  iodides  in  minute  doses  produce  at  once  constitutional 
symptoms.  In  such  persons  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  small  dose 
of  the  mercurial  or  of  the  iodide  accomplishes,  so  far  as  the  disease  is 
concerned,  the  same  result  as  in  the  ordinary  individual  is  produced  by 
the  larger  dose.  The  presence  of  the  idiosyncrasy  is  therefore  not  an 
indication  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug,  but  for  the  reduction  of  the 
dose.  In  giving  potassium  iodide  it  is  often  essential  that  doses  as  large 
as  can  be  borne  be  administered.  In  a doubtful  case  ten  grains  three 
times  a day  may  be  first  given  ; a few  days  later,  twenty  grains  ; if  this 
be  tolerated,  forty  grains  may  be  administered  at  once ; and  if  this  pro- 
duce no  iodism,  three  drachms  a day  may  be  given  in  dilute  solution, 
preferably  in  milk. 

The  treatment  which  has  thus  been  detailed  is  that  of  a case  of  syph- 
ilis which  pursues  a favorable  course  and  does  not  develop  any  severe 
local  manifestations  or  derangement  of  the  health  or  digestion.  If  such 
manifestations  occur,  modification  of  the  treatment  is  usually  necessary. 
Large  or  small  doses  of  the  mercurials  may  be  given,  or  large  or  small 
doses  of  the  iodides  may  be  required. 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  abandon  temporarily  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, as  it  seems  at  times  almost  to  lose  its  effect  upon  the  system.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  best  to  give  the  patient  a course  of  the  iodide 
and  then  to  return  to  the  mercury.  Often,  especially  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  a mixed  treatment  with  the  mercury  and  the  iodide 
is  advantageous. 

When,  owing  to  the  involvement  of  some  important  organ  in  a syph- 
ilitic lesion,  special  accidents  occur  in  syphilis,  the  principle  of  treatment 
is  to  meet  such  accident  as  it  would  be  met  if  it  arose  from  other  cause, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  push  actively  antispecific  medication.  If  the 
syphilis  dangerously  involve  any  vital  organ,  mercury  should  usually  be 
administered  in  large  dose  at  once,  so  as  to  remove  the  gumma  and  pre- 
vent the  secondary  effects  of  pressure  or  of  inflammatory  involvement. 
These  principles  will  be  found  worked  out  in  some  detail  in  the  article  on 
I Cerebral  Syphilis,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  methods  of  mer- 
I curialization  by  inunction  and  by  hypodermic  medication  are  also  de- 
I scribed  there. 

' The  only  preparation  of  mercury  which  should  be  used  hypodermically 
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is  corrosive  sublimate.  Very  many  other  sim^ile  and  comiilicated  prepa- 
rations have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time,  but  are  of  inferior 
value.  The  rule  in  syphilis  is  that  cachexia  contra-indicates  the  use  of 
mercurials ; yet  we  have  often  seen  syphilitic  cachexia  yield  rapidly  to 
the  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  ii'ou, 
and  we  consider  it  an  axiom  that  when  in  syphilitic  cachexia  there  is  a 
very  pronounced  aiimmia  such  combination  should  be  used. 

Mercurialization  may  be  produced  by  the  process  of  fumigation,  either 
with  calomel  or  with  cinnabar.  The  method  is  especially  useful  in  cases 
of  syphilitic  eruptions.  The  patient  should  sit  upon  a stool  or  chair, 
enveloped  with  a blanket  tightly  secured  around  the  neck  and  spread  out 
below  in  the  manner  of  a tent.  Beneath  the  chair  the  mercurial  is 
volatilized  on  an  ordinary  tin  x)late  with  a lamp  underneath  it.  Various 
patterns  of  lamx)s  are  furnished  by  instrument-makers,  but  the  simi)le 
spirit-lamij  set  uijon  a plate,  with  an  ordinary  chemical  tripod  over  it, 
will  suffice. 

The  general  tendency  of  syphilis  is  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  con- 
stitution, so  that  during  antisyiihilitic  medication  it  is  essential  that  the 
bodily  health  of  the  patient  be  maintained  by  hygienic  and  other  means. 
According  to  our  experience,  syiihilitic  diseases  in  the  woman  are  prone  to 
yield  less  readily  than  in  the  man,  and  especially  to  be  connected  with 
aiimmia  and  exhaustion  : so  that,  whilst  very  active  siiecitic  medication  is 
often  necessary,  great  care  must  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  iron,  tonics,  and 
hygienic  measures,  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  iiatient. 

In  congenital  syphilis  the  best  treatment  consists  in  rubbing  the  abdo- 
men of  the  child  with  mercurial  ointment  and  covering  it  with  a flannel 
smeared  with  the  drug.  If  it  be  important  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  mer- 
cury with  chalk  or  other  iJi-ejiaration  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  ; later 
in  the  disorder  the  mixed  treatment  of  mercury  and  iodide  is  very  useful. 
The  antispecific  medication  should  be  kept  up  at  intervals  for  years,  and 
the  child  should  be  especially  watched  at  the  period  of  the  second  den- 
tition and  at  puberty  for  the  develoinnent  of  lesions,  whose  presence  will 
be  the  signal  for  immediate  active  medication. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  ANIMAL  PAEASITES, 

A VAEIETY  of  auiuuil  parasites  find,  their  liost  in  man,  are  nour- 
islied  at  his  expense,  and  either  produce  little  or  no  disturbance  or 
give  rise  to  grave,  if  not  fatal,  disease.  In  their  strnctnre  they  vary 
from  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life  to  those  more  highly  difteren- 
tiated.  As  a rule,  they  enter  the  body  in  food  or  drink,  and  either 
remain  permanently  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or,  migrating  from  this 
region,  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body ; while 
othei’  parasites  infest  the  skin,  are  incax)able  of  extensive  migration,  and 
produce  simply  local  disturbance.  In  our  consideration  of  the  subject 
we  have  closely  followed  Hosier  and  Pei  per. 

PARASITIC  PROTOZOA. 

Of  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  the  protozoa.,  several  varieties 
occur  among  human  parasites.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Amoeba  coli  or  dysenterke,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dysentery.  (See  page  213.)  Amoebse  have  also  been  found 
in  the  urine,  as  a rule  in  connection  with  haematuria,  with  or  without 
evidences  of  nephritis.  In  one  case  there  was  hemorrhagic  cystitis, 
and  the  wall  of  the  bladder  was  thickened  and  contained  amoebae  in 
abundance. 

The  sporozoa  form  a group  closely  allied  to  which  are  the  hcematozoa, 
the  description  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  malaria,  page  203. 
The  CoccUUum  oviforme,  one  of  the  sporozoa,  has  proved  a cause  of  death 
in  man,  in  whom  it  is  rare,  although  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  rabbits, 
cats,  dogs,  and  other  domesticated  animals.  According  to  Leuckart,  the 
amceboid  young  coccidia  enter  the  ex^ithelium  of  the  intestine  and  bile- 
ducts  and  form  capsules  in  which  are  developed  numerous  si)ores,  whence 
the  term  sporozoa,  which  are  locally  multiplied  or  transferred  elsewhere 
after  the  capsules  break.  (Collections  of  the  coccidia  are  to  be  found  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  wall  and  in  the  liver  of  rabbits,  in  the 
latter  forming  opaque  yellow  or  white  tumors.  In  man  a number  of 
tumors  of  a similar  character  were  seen  by  Gubler,  and  Leuckart  recog- 
nized coccidia  in  them.  Since  then  collections  of  this  parasite  have  been 
observed  not  only  in  the  liver,  but  also  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  the  myocardium,  and  in  pleuritic  exudation,  although  in  gen- 
eral no  symiDtoms  have  been  attributed  to  their  x)resence.  Podwyssozki 
has  rej)orted  four  cases  in  which  the  coccidia  were  jn’esent  in  the  liver, 
not  only  in  nodules  but  also  in  the  hepatic  cells,  and  were  regarded  as 
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the  cause  of  an  associated  jaundice  and  cirrhosis.  Eeference  may  be 
made  to  the  presence  of  hyaline  bodies  in  tlie  disease  of  the  skin  called 
by  White  keratosis  follicnlaris,  in  mollnscnm  contagiosnm,  in  Paget’s 
disease  of  the  nipple,  and  in  epidermoid  cancer.  These  bodies  have 
been  regarded  iis  iisorosxierms  or  sporozoa,  and  have  been  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  disesise  in  which  they  were  found,  and  their  presence 
has  been  mssumed  as  directly  favoring  the  theory  of  the  parasitic  origin 
of  cancer.  Although  observers  are  not  wholly  agreed  upon  their  nature, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  represent  simply  a hyaline  metamor- 
phosis of  epithelial  cells.  That  sporozoa  may  be  of  importance  in  human 
pathology  is  evident  from  the  cases  described  by  Rixford  and  Gilchrist. 
Nodules  had  existed  in  the  skin  for  a period  of  months  or  years,  the 
lymph-glands  were  enlarged,  and  sporozoa  inoculable  in  rabbits  and  dogs 
were  obtained  from  tlie  skin,  from  lymph-glands,  and  from  tuberculoid 
nodules  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  adrenals,  and  testis. 

The  infusoria  form  another  group  of  tlie  protozoa  important  in  linniau 
pathology.  The  flagellate  infusoria  include  the  Megastoma  entericum  or 
Lamblia  intesHnalis,  the  Cercomonas  intestinalis  and  Cercomonas  coU  hominis, 
the  Trichomonas  intestinalis  and  Trichomonas  vaginalis.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last,  these  parasites  have  been  recognized  in  the  intestinal  contents 
in  a variety  of  diseases.  They  have  likewise  been  found  in  the  nose,  in 
the  mouth,  and,  according  to  Osier,  in  the  vomit,  also  in  gangrenous  lung 
and  in  pleuritic  exudations.  Their  presence  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
intestinal  mucus  of  children  and  adults  sutfering  from  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  indicates  that  they  may  be  of  pathogenic  importance, 
whether  as  a cause  or  as  a complication.  Dock  lias  recently  reported 
a case  of  trichomonas  in  the  nrine,  the  parasite  being  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  associated  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  luematuria. 
He  suggests  that  the  presence  of  this  parasite  should  be  sought  for  in 
hmmaturia,  so  often  in  the  South  attributed  to  malaria,  especially  when 
independent  of  other  symptoms  of  the  latter  affection. 

Of  the  ciliated  infusoria  the  Balantidium  coli  has  attracted  attention 
from  having  been  found  in  the  stools  of  dysentery.  According  to  ]\Iosler 
and  Peiper,  twenty-eight  cases  have  been  observed,  most  of  them  occurring 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm,  although  two  of  the  patients  are  said  to 
have  been  infected  in  the  United  States.  The  pathogenic  importance  of 
this  jiarasite  is  still  in  doubt,  but  in  the  reported  cases  it  has  been 
observed  that  an  exacerbation  of  tlie  diarrhoea  was  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  infusoria  in  the  stools. 

HELMINTHIASIS. 

Definition. — The  disturbances  produced  by  parasitic  worms. 

The  varieties  of  verminous  parasites  found  in  man  are  the  tape-worms, 
or  cestodes,  the  dukes,  or  trematodes,  the  leeches,  or  anellides,  and  the 
round  and  thread  worms,  or  nematodes. 
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TAPE-WORMS. 

The  cestoid  parasites  include  the  several  varieties  of  tseiiia,  or  tape- 
worm, which  prove  injurious  to  man  by  their  presence  in  the  intestine, 
and  especially  by  their  occurrence  in  the  larval  stage  in  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  From  the  mature  worm  which  lives  in 
the  intestine  of  man  or  of  a lower  animal  are  discharged  eggs  either 
free  or  included  within  the  proglottides  or  segments.  If  these  eggs 
are  swallowed  by  man  or  a suitable  lower  animal,  the  envelopes  are 
digested  and  the  embryos  set  free.  The  latter  penetrate  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  are  then  carried  to  various  parts 
of  the  body,  in  which  their  development  into  cysts,  the  cysticerci  or 
echinococci,  takes  place.  These  cysts  are  the  larvae  of  the  tape-worm, 
and  when  swallowed  become  the  tape- worm.  The  taeniae  of  most  fre- 
cpient  occurrence  in  man  are  the  Tcenia  solium  and  the  Tcenia  saginata. 

Taenia  Solium. — The  taenia  solium,  or  pork  tape- worm,  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  has  a round  head  about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  armed  with 
twenty-six  hooklets  in  a double  row,  rising  from  a pigmented  base,  and 
provided  with  four  suckers.  The  narrow  neck  soon  becomes  trans- 
versely lined,  an  indication  of  the  formation  of  segments,  which,  some 
three  feet  from  the  head,  instead  of  being  elongated  are  square.  In 
the  fully  developed  segments,  from  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  down- 
ward, both  the  male  and  the  female  generative  organs  are  found,  and 
the  uterus  is  readily  seen,  on  pressure  of  the  proglottid  between  plates 
of  glass,  as  an  arborescent  figure  with  a central  trunk,  from  each  side 
of  which  eight  or  ten  lateral  branches  project.  From  the  border  of 
the  segment  projects  a small  elevation,  the  genital  opening,  out  of  which 
the  ova,  which  exist  to  the  number  of  thousands,  may  be  pressed  as 
an  opaque  fluid.  After  the  tape-worm  has  been  three  or  four  months 
in  the  intestine  the  matiu-e  segments,  nine  to  ten  millimetres  long  and 
six  to  seven  millimetres  wide,  may  be  found  in  the  stools.  They  are 
frequently  misshapen,  from  partial  or  complete  fusion,  from  the  presence 
of  lateral  buds,  or  from  perforation.  From  the  eggs  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  man,  swine,  sheep,  dog,  and  rat  is  developed  the  Cysticercvs 
celluloscB  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; in  swine  the  condition 
thus  produced  is  called  measles. 

The  Tcenia  solium  lives  in  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  to  the  wall 
of  which  it  clings  by  its  hooklets,  and  may  remain  alive  for  several  days 
after  the  death  of  its  host.  Although  usually  found  alone,  several  may  be 
present,  and  Kleefeld  observed  forty-one  in  the  same  individual.  They 
may  lie  outstretched  in  the  intestine,  the  head  uppermost,  or  may  form  a 
complex  knot ; and  at  times,  through  a reversion  of  peristalsis,  segments 
may  be  vomited.  The  Tcenia  solium  is  very  common  in  Central  Germany, 
in  which  country  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  pork  is  often  eaten,  and 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  patients  seeking  hospital  aid  for  various 
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purposes  harbor  the  i)anusite.  In  regions  in  which  pork  is  but  little 
eaten,  or  in  wliich  cooking  or  various  inethods  of  its  preservation  have 
destroyed  tlie  vitality  of  the  eggs,  the  pork  tape- worm  is  relatively 
uncommon. 

Taenia  saginata  or  mediocanellata,  the  beef  tape- worm,  is  twelve  to 
twenty- four  feet  long,  and  has  a square,  pigmented  head,  as  large  as  that 
of  a pin,  provided  with  four  suckers,  but  free  from  booklets.  The  neck  is 
short,  the  mature  segments  sixteen  to  twenty  millimetres  long  and  four  to 
seven  millimetres  wide.  The  uterus  has  twenty  to  thirty  lateral  branches, 
which  are  usually  dichotomous.  The  position  of  the  genital  opening 
and  the  irregularity  in  the  development  of  the  segments  are  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tcenia  solium.  The  cysticercus  of  this  worm  is  rarely 
found  in  man,  but  usually  develops  in  the  muscles  and  viscera  of  cattle, 
in  which  it  is  often  overlooked  from  its  small  size  and  its  rapid  shrinkage 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  Tcenia  saginata  clings  to  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine  by  means 
of  its  suckers,  and  abounds  in  those  countries  in  which  beef  is  the  chief 
article  of  animal  food.  It  is,  therefore,  the  coinmon  taiie-worm  of  the 
United  States.  Its  propagation  in  man  is  dependent  upon  the  use  of  raw 
or  insufficiently  cooked  beef. 

The  Tamia  elliptica  or  cucmnerina  has  been  found  in  infants  and  young 
children,  but  abounds  in  dogs  and  cats,  the  embryos  being  harbored  in 
lice  and  fleas.  The  Tcenia  nana  has  also  been  repeatedly  found  in  chil- 
dren. There  are  a few  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Tcenia  Jlavo- 
punctata,  and  Weinland  and  Leidy  have  found  it  in  this  country.  Eats 
and  mice  are  the  usual  hosts,  the  embryos  developing  in  insects.  In  the 
East  the  Tcenia  Madagascariensis  has  been  found,  and  'SVeinland  described 
the  presence  in  a Virginian  of  the  cysticercus  of  the  Tcenia  acanthotrias, 
although  its  mature  tape- worm  has  not  been  found. 

The  Bothriocephcdus  latus,  or  fish  tape-worm,  is  fifteen  to  twenty-seven 
feet  long,  and  has  a club-shaped  head,  without  suckers  or  booklets,  but 
provided  with  two  lateral  grooves.  The  proglottides  are  broad  and  short. 
The  eggs  escape  into  the  intestine  fi’om  the  ripe  segments,  and  are  further 
developed  in  water.  They  are  swallowed  by  the  pike,  perch,  salmon,  and 
turbot,  in  the  flesh  and  viscera  of  which,  according  to  Braun,  the  embryos 
are  found,  and  fi'om  which  the  mature  worm  Inis  developed  in  dogs,  cats, 
and  man.  In  regions  where  improperly  cured  fish  is  eaten,  especially 
along  the  Baltic,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Switzerland,  this  worm  abounds. 
Odier  states  that  in  Geneva  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  harbor 
this  parasite. 

The  Bothrioccphalus  cordatus  and  the  Bothriocephalus  crLstatus  may  be 
mentioned  as  of  rare  occurrence,  while  the  larval  stage  of  the  Botkrio- 
cephalus  liguloides  luis  been  observed  in  China  and  Japan. 

Etiology. — The  tape- worms  of  man,  according  to  the  variety,  are  de- 
rived from  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  or  preserved  beef,  jicrk,  and  fish. 
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They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  abound  during  the 
iniddle  third  of  life,  although  common  among  children,  and  Mensinga 
found  the  tape- worm  in  an  infant  of  ten  weeks.  Mosler  and  Peiper  state 
that  butchers,  innkeepers,  waiters,  cooks,  and  housemaids  are  especially 
apt  to  be  affected. 

Symptoms. — The  parasites  may  be  harbored  for  years,  especially  by 
robust  individuals,  without  producing  any  disturbance,  but  sensitive  per- 
sons, particularly  women,  are  likely  to  suffer  various  symptoms,  notabl}^ 
after  the  existence  of  the  tape- worm  has  been  discovered.  Even  before 
its  presence  is  recognized  such  persons  may  be  amemic,  easily  tired,  and 
subject  to  digestive  derangements.  Whatever  irregularities  of  digestion 
arise  after  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  tape- worm  are  invari- 
ably attributed  to  its  presence.  The  appetite  often  becomes  feeble  or 
capricious,  but  more  frequently  is  excessive.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and 
the  regurgitation  of  gas  and  a bitter  or  acid  fluid  occur.  Attacks  of 
colic  arise  without  apparent  cause ; existing  diarrhoea  or  constipation 
is  often  attributed  to  movements  of  the  worm,  which  are  frequently 
asserted  to  be  aggravated  by  certain  kinds  of  food  and  assuaged  by 
agreeable  articles  of  diet.  Women  who  have  borne  children  have  stated 
that  the  movements  of  the  tape-worm  in  the  bowel  simulate  those  of  the 
foetus  ill  the  uterus.  Numerous  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  are 
attributed  to  the  parasite,  and  are  regarded  as  of  a reflex  nature.  Such 
are  mental  and  physical  sluggishness,  often  suggesting  melancholia  and 
hypochondriasis,  while  vertigo,  fainting,  disturbances  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, irregular  pupils,  hiccough,  cramps,  and  convulsions  are  said  to 
be  caused  by  the  tape-worm,  and  often  disappear  when  the  parasite  is 
removed.  The  importance  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  iiatient  in  ac- 
counting for  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  obvious  from  the  facts  of 
their  limitation  to  persons  of  sensitive  nervous  temperament,  their  cus- 
tomary origin  after  the  discovery  of  the  tape- worm,  and  their  presence 
in  persons  free  from  the  parasite. 

The  Botliriocephalus  lafus,  in  particular,  has  been  frequently  found  in 
persons  showing  a marked  degree  of  anaemia.  Palpitation,  dyspnoea, 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  perhaps  fever,  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
confine  the  patient  to  bed,  and  retinal  hemorrhages  and  dropsy  may  be 
present.  The  resemblance  of  these  symjitoms  to  those  of  jirogressive 
pernicious  ansemia  is  intimate,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are  relieved  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  parasite,  while  in  others  improvement  does  not  follow 
this  result.  The  question  is,  therefore,  still  undecided  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Botliriocephalus  in  the  production  of  the  associated  antemia. 

The  discovery  of  the  tape- worm  is  usually  made  by  the  observation  of 
segments  in  tlie  stools,  although  they  may  escape  from  the  bowel  at  other 
times  than  during  defecation,  and  then  attract  attention  by  the  associated 
itching  near  the  anus,  or  by  the  sensation  of  a smooth  and  slippery  body 
upon  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  or  thigh.  They  have  escaped  through  the 
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abdominal  wall  from  intestinal  fistuke,  have  been  voided  with  the  urine 
in  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistulm,  and  have  been  vomited.  The  tape- 
worm may  exist  for  years  (thirty-five  years  in  one  instance  being 
reported),  and  the  iiassage  of  segments  maj^  be  observed  only  at  rare 
intervals,  while  their  evacuation  is  said  to  be  promoted  by  a diet  con- 
taining fruit  and  salted,  x)ickled,  or  spiced  articles  of  food. 

Diagnosis. — The  x)resence  of  the  tape- worm  in  the  intestine  is  to  be 
recognized  only  by  the  discovery  of  the  segments  or  of  the  eggs,  and  their 
evacuation  may  be  i>romoted  by  the  use  of  a brisk  cathartic.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  i)ork-worm  are  generally  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
fieces  than  are  those  of  the  beef- worm,  which,  being  more  numerous,  are 
more  likely  to  escai)e  at  other  times  than  during  defecation.  The  pro- 
glottides of  the  Botliriocephalus  are  usually  discharged  as  a coherent  band 
of  considerable  length.  The  difference  between  the  segments  of  the 
Tcvnia  solium  and  of  the  Twnia  scujinata  is  readily  aiipreciated  when  they 
are  comiu’essed  between  glass  plates.  The  former  are  more  transi^arent, 
and  the  uterus  has  about  ten  lateral  branches,  while  that  of  the  latter 
has  in  the  vicinity  of  eighteen.  The  segments  of  the  Bothrioccphalus  are 
short  and  broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  uterus  forms  a rosette. 

Prognosis. — Tai:)e- worms  are  rar(dy  dangerous  to  their  host,  the 
Tcenia  saginata,  or  beef- worm,  being  the  least  harmful.  The  Taniia  solium 
may  become  dangerous  if  its  mature  segments  enter  the  stomach  during  a 
reversal  of  intestinal  peristalsis  and  become  digested,  since  the  embryos 
are  then  set  free  and  may  become  cysticerci.  The  Bothrioaphalus  lulus 
may  prove  a source  of  j)rofound  anmmia. 

Treatment. — The  chief  drugs  which  are  used  against  the  tape- worm 
are  pumpkin  seed,  the  oleoresin  of  male  fern,  i^omegranate  rind  and  its 
alkaloids,  x)elletierine  and  isoi)elletierine,  kousso  and  its  active  princii)le, 
tseniin  or  koussin,  turpentine,  and  thymol.  Whatever  drug  be  selected,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  as  free  as  may  be  from  con- 
tents which  should  protect  the  worm.  The  i)atient  should  take  a brisk 
cathartic  thirty-six  hours  before  the  anthelmintic,  be  put  on  milk  diet 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  left  entirely  without  food  during  the  morning 
of  exhibition.  We  have  usually  employed  inimpkin  seed  tpepo).  Two 
ounces  of  it  may  be  made  up  in  an  electuary,  with  sugar  and  aromatics. 
Having  on  Sunday  night  taken  a cathartic  and  on  Monday  no  food  but 
milk,  and  none  of  that  after  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  patient  on 
Tuesday  morning  should  breakfist  on  the  pumpkin  seed  confection,  with, 
if  desired,  a cup  of  coffee.  Three  hours  subse(piently  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  with  two  drachms  of  oil  of  turjientine,  should 
be  taken.  Tf  the  subject  be  feeble,  the  turpentine  may  be  omitted. 
Purging  will  usually  come  on  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  at  this  time 
about  a ([uart  of  saturated  watery  solution  of  ordinary  salt  should  l)e 
thrown  into  the  lai’ge  intestine,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  exiudsion  of  the 
worm.  In  a robust,  obstinate  case  one-half  to  one  drachm  of  the  oleo- 
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resin  of  fern  may  be  taken  two  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  pumpkin 
seed,  and  followed  in  two  hours  by  castor  oil. 

Pomegranate  rind  is  a very  efficient  vermifuge : bark  which  is  in 
small  thin  quills  is  believed  to  be  more  active  than  the  larger  pieces. 
The  decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  drug 
after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours  in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint. 
A wineglass  of  this  is  to  be  taken  every  half-hour  until  the  whole  has 
been  taken  or  violent  purging  Inis  been  produced.  If  purging  do  not 
occur,  the  last  dose  should  be  followed  shortly  by  castor  oil.  The  alkaloids 
of  pomegranate  are  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  a taunate  : as  put  on  the 
market  by  Tanret,  their  discoverer,  each  bottle  contains  one  dose,  about 
five  grains.  The  dose  of  pelletierine  tannate  as  furnished  by  Merck 
is  set  down  at  from  eight  to  twenty- four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
to  be  followed  in  an  hour  by  a brisk  cathartic.  Teeniin  is  stated  by 
European  writers  to  be  very  efficient  given  in  doses  of  twenty  to  forty 
grains,  followed  in  two  hours  by  a cathartic. 

Of  the  tienicides  just  mentioned,  iiepo  is,  so  far  as  known,  harmless 
to  man.  The  oleoresin  of  male  fern  has  in  several  cases  caused  death, 
with  symptoms  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  attended  by  failing 
strength,  stupor  deepening  into  coma,  motor  excitement  amounting,  it 
may  be,  to  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  and  in  the  end  collapse.  A fatal 
result  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a little  over  a drachm.  Six 
drachms  have  in  several  cases  caused  death  in  the  adult.  Pelletierine, 
being  a nerve  paralyzant,  is  probably  capable  of  taking  life,  though  no 
cases  of  serious  poisoning  by  it  appear  to  be  on  record  : we  have  seen 
a startling  general  paralysis  follow  the  use  of  the  French  preparation  in 
a feeble  woman. 

CYSTICERCUS  DISEASE. 

This  affection  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  body  of  the  Cysticercus 
cellulosce,  the  larval  stage  of  the  pork  tape-worm,  resulting  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  ova  of  the  Tcenia  solium  into  the  stomach  ; the  cj' sticercus  of 
the  beef  tape- worm  and  that  of  the  fish  tape-worm  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  found  in  man.  These  eggs  are  usually  derived  from  the  tape- worm 
of  another  host,  although  it  is  possible,  as  havS  already  been  stated,  that 
with  the  entrance  of  intestinal  contents  into  the  stomach  the  ripe  seg- 
ments of  the  harbored  tape- worm  may  be  admitted  and  their  ova  set  free. 
In  children,  in  persons  of  uncleanly  habits,  and  in  the  insane,  who  may 
be  hosts  of  a tape-worm,  it  is  possible  that  an  auto-infection  may  take 
place  by  the  manual  transfer  of  the  ova  from  the  anus  to  the  mouth.  In 
most  cases,  however,  they  are  derived  from  the  tape-worm  of  another 
host,  Huber  stating  that  in  thirty  persons  only  has  the  combination  of 
cysticercus  and  tape- worm  been  observed.  The  cysticerci  occur  oftener 
in  men  than  in  women,  usually  in  middle  life,  although  they  have  been 
observed  at  all  ages,  even,  according  to  Dressel,  in  the  infant  a few  days 
old,  in  which  case  the  ovum  mirst.  have  entered  the  Ibetus.  ^yhen  the 
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embryo,  armed  with  booklets,  is  set  free  by  the  digestion  of  its  capsule  by 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  it  bores  into  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  enters  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels,  Leuckart  having  found  them 
in  the  iiortal  blood,  and  is  transferred  to  various  jiarts  of  the  body.  As 
the  embryo  reaches  its  resting-place  its  booklets  are  shed,  it  increases 
in  size,  and  is  transformed  into  a cyst  containing  a clear  fluid,  which  is 
usually  {IS  hirge  as  a pea,  but  m{iy  become  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
provided  it  has  room  enough  in  which  to  grow.  An  opaque  spot  on  its 
W{ill  indicates  the  seat  of  {in  inverted  portion,  {it  the  bottom  of  which  in 
the  course  of  three  months  is  developed  a head  with  suckers  and  book- 
lets, which  may  be  everted  by  pressure  ujion  the  cyst.  The  cysticercus 
usu{illy  lies  in  a fibrous  C{ipsule  formed  from  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  but  in  spaces  of  large  size,  as  cerebral  ventricles  and  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  it  ni{iy  be  free,  {ind  Zenker  observed  one  lying  in  a snnill 
aneurism  at  the  b{ise  of  the  brain.  It  may  also  be  free  in  the  hirge 
lymph-spaces  of  the  cerebr{il  pia  nniter,  in  which  it  becomes  flattened 
and  irreguhirly  lobulated  in  consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  commu- 
nicating spaces  in  which  it  is  contained.  Such  a cysticercus  is  called 
mcemose.  The  cysticercus  once  lodged  usu{illy  remains  fixed,  {ilthough 
when  in  the  eye  movements  of  its  head  h{ive  been  observed  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  and  it  is  considered  tlnxt  migration  is  possible  provided 
there  is  no  mechanical  obstruction,  {is  in  a large  space.  It  may  live  for 
years,  and  one  has  been  under  observation  in  the  eye  for  twenty  ye{irs. 
The  cysticercus  may  occur  {done  or  be  present  in  numbers,  especially 
in  the  muscles  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Bonhomme  luiviug  counted 
two  thousand  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  nine  hundred  in  the  muscles 
of  a patient  seventy-seven  years  old.  According  to  Dressel,  the  org{in  in 
which  they  are  most  often  found  is  the  brain,  usually  in  the  membranes 
and  cortex,  especially  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  They  are  {ilso  relatively 
frequent  in  the  eye.  Von  Graefe  having  observed  eighty  cases,  and  they 
have  been  observed  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  bones. 

Symptoms. — There  m{iy  be  numerous  cysticerci  in  the  body  and  no  re- 
sulting disturbance,  or  a single  cysticercus  imiy  give  rise  to  the  severest 
symptoms.  Of  especi{il  importance  is  the  organ  in  which  the  par{isite 
lies  and  the  part  of  the  org{in  it  occu]fies  : hence  inv{ision  of  the  br{iin  {lud 
cord  is  more  likely  to  produce  disturb{ince  than  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
{ilthough  in  the  former  there  nniy  be  but  a single  cyst  {indin  the  latter  in- 
numerable cysts  ni{iy  be  present.  In  animals  the  sudden  entrance  of  large 
numbers  of  embryos  is  associ{ited  with  fever,  prostration,  iiain,  {ind  diar- 
rlnea,  and  death  imiy  soon  follow,  in  wliich  event  the  luart  and  muscles 
have  been  found  speckled  with  minute  cysticerci  resembling  tubercles. 
The  cerebral  cysticerci  nmy  C{iuse  chronic  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus, 
and  thus  may  prove  a source  of  he{idache,  dizziness,  mental  {ind  physic{il 
prostration,  convulsions  or  p{ir{ilyses ; while  the  cysticercus  in  the  eye 
occ{isions  disturbance  of  vision.  Although  numerous  cysticerci  may  be 
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found  in  tlie  muscles  without  resulting  disturbance,  the  observation  of 
animals  suggests  that  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  become  difficult  and 
painful ; indeed,  Osier  describes  the  case  of  a patient  in  whom  difficult 
locomotion,  soreness  and  stitfness  of  the  muscles,  numbness,  and  tingling 
were  attributed  to  cysticerci  in  the  muscles  and  skin,  since  they  were  found 
in  numbers  beneath  the  latter.  Cj^sticerci  of  the  skin  are  manifested  by 
subcutaneous  tumors,  either  solitary  or  in  large  numbers,  smooth,  round, 
and  elastic,  x>erhaps  sensitive,  not  pi-ojecting  above  the  surface,  some- 
times as  large  as  a walnut.  They  may  i)roduce  numbness  and  iiain  by 
pressure  uiion  the  i)erix)heral  nerves,  and  have  caused  a diagnosis  of 
neuritis.  Cysticerci  of  the  heart  usually  give  rise  to  no  symi)toms, 
although  when  seated  in  the  wall  iialiiitation,  dysimoea,  angina,  and 
drox)sy  may  result,  while  pedunculate  cysticerci  within  the  cavity  of  the 
head  may  cause  valvular  obstruction  or  incomjietency,  or  be  torn  off 
and  produce  embolism.  The  cysticerci  in  other  organs  usually  produce 
little  or  no  disturbance,  the  larvie  dying  and  becoming  calcified.  A bac- 
terial infection  of  the  fibrous  capsule  may  occur  and  an  abscess  result. 

Diagnosis. — The  xiresence  of  the  cysticercus  is  recognized  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  parasite,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  seen  in  the  eye  or 
found  in  a tumor  removed  from  the  skin  or  muscle. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Cysticerci  may  be  inconvenient  in  the 
muscles  or  skin,  but  are  a source  of  danger  only  when  in  the  lieart  and 
brain.  In  the  eye  they  are  usually  iiroductive  of  local  disturbance  alone. 
The  only  radical  treatment  is  surgical  removal. 

ECHINOCOCCUS  DISEASE.  HYDATID  DISEASE. 

The  echinococcus,  or  hydatid,  is  the  larva  of  the  Tcenia  echinococcus,  a 
tape-worm  of  the  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  and  fox,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
in  man,  although  its  presence  in  the  eye,  prasumably  directly  transferred 
by  a dog’s  tongue,  has  been  recently  recorded.  This  worm  easily  escapes 
notice,  as  it  is  only  four  or  five  millimetres  long,  and  appears  as  a small 
) white  thread.  The  head  has  four  suckers  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  hook- 
I lets  in  a double  row,  while  there  are  but  three  or  four  joints  attached, 
j only  the  last  of  which  contains  productive  eggs.  Wheu  the  eggs  are 
I swallowed  by  man  or  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  either  wild  or  domes- 
• ticated,  the  embryos  are  set  free,  make  their  way  into  the  lymiihatics  and 
' blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  by  means  of  the  circulation  are 
carried  to  various  iiarts  of  the  body,  in  which  they  become  transformed 
into  the  echinococcus  cyst  or  hydatid.  Their  usual  seat  is  the  liver,  and 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  i^eritoneal 
cavity ; more  rarely,  if  the  general  circulation  is  entered,  through  either 
the  hepatic  vein  or  the  thoracic  duct,  the  hydatids  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lungs,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  uro-geiiital  apiiaratus,  muscles,  or  bones.  The 
disease  abounds  in  countries,  as  Australia  and  Iceland,  in  which  dogs  are 
numerous.  It  is  also  frequent  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  Osier  has 
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collected  evidence  of  eiglity-five  cases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  i)revails  especially  among  those  of  uncleanly  habits  who  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  dog,  as  children  and  shepherds.  In  Iceland  about 
one-eighth  of  the  population  suffer  from  hydatids,  and  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  are  children.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  usually  appear 
during  the  middle  third  of  life,  the  sexes  being  affected  with  equal  fre- 
quency. 

Morrid  Anatomy. — After  the  embryo  becomes  lodged  at  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  it  is  gradually  transformed  into  a cyst.  One  or 
many  cysts  may  be  found,  according  to  the  number  of  embryos  admitted 
into  the  circulation  ; they  are  unilocular  or  multilocular,  the  latter 
variety  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  liver,  although  in  rare 
instances  it  has  been  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five 
months  after  lodgement  the  cyst  may  become  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  it 
may  eventually  form  a tumor  larger  than  a child’s  head,  lying  fi-ee  within 
a capsule  formed  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  body.  These  cysts  are 
either  sterile,  acephalocysts,  a variety  rare  in  man,  or  reproductive  of 
successive  generations  of  cysts.  The  wall  of  the  maternal  cyst  is  lamel- 
lated,  and  from  the  inner  or  parenchymatous  layer  hollow  buds,  daughter 
cysts,  project  into  the  cavity,  and  from  the  interiors  of  these  buds  heads, 
or  scolices,  provided  with  suckers  and  booklets,  arise  by  the  inversion 
of  a portion  of  the  wall.  This  method  of  growth  is  called  endogenous, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  production  of  buds  or  sprouts  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  wall,  the  exogenous  growth  which  occurs  in  the  echino- 
cocci of  cattle  and  swine.  The  daughter  cysts  may  become  detached 
from  the  parent  cyst  and  float  within  its  cavity,  or  when  in  large  num- 
bers so  fill  the  parent  cyst  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  fluid,  while  the 
scolices  may  be  formed  by  the  thousand. 

The  multilocular  echinococcus  appears  as  an  irregular  mass  proceed- 
ing from  the  liver,  and  may  develop  into  a tumor  as  large  as  a child’s 
head.  It  is  traversed  by  fibrous  septa  enclosing  alveoli  in  which  are 
collections  of  transparent  gelatinous  material,  sterile  cysts.  Tliis  variety 
was  formerly  regarded  as  alveolar  cancer,  but  Virchow  discovered  that 
the  tumor  was  due  to  the  echinococcus.  It  is  considered  i)robable  that 
tlie  peculiar  appearance  of  the  panisitc  is  due  to  tlie  growth  of  the  cyst 
in  lymph-vessels,  blood-vessels,  or  bile-ducts,  along  the  branches  of  which 
it  is  continued. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  a clear,  pale-yellow  fluid  of  neutral  re- 
action and  a S|iecific  gravity  of  1005  to  1015,  not  coagulating  with  heat. 
Chlorides  are  abundant.  There  may  be  a trace  of  sugar,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  succinic  acid  is  shown  by  the  production  of  a brown  color  on 
the  addition  of  a dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  That  the  fluid  is 
toxic  is  evident  from  the  sym])toms  which  follow  rupture,  and  Brieger  has 
found  a toxin  which  rapidly  destroys  mice.  The  echinococcus  may  die 
either  fi’om  injury  or  from  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  its  capsule, 
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and  the  presence  of  bile  may  kill  the  liver  echinococcus.  After  its  death 
more  or  less  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  wall  becomes  corrugated  aud 
encloses  a grease  in  which  fat-drops,  fat-crystals,  and  hooklets  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  echinococcus 
of  the  liver  crystals  of  hiematoidin  or  bilirubin  are  often  found.  The 
shrivelled  dead  echinococcus  may  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  and 
form  a concretion  in  which  hooklets  may  be  seen  after  removal  of  the 
lime.  The  more  numerous  aud  the  larger  the  echinococcus  cysts  the  more 
likely  is  the  occurrence  of  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  in  which  the 
parasites  lie.  According  to  Neisser,  the  relative  frequency  of  echinococci 
in  the  various  organs  is  as  follows : liver  fifty  per  cent.,  kidneys  eight 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent.,  cranium  seven  aud  five-tenths  per  cent.,  lungs 
seven  and  four-tenths  per  cent.,  female  genitals  aud  mammse  four  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent.,  pelvis  four  per  cent.,  circulatory  apparatus  three 
and  two-tenths  per  cent.,  spleen  three  per  cent.,  face,  orbit,  and  mouth 
two  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  spinal  canal  one  aud  uine-tenths  per  cent. 
Usually  but  one  organ  is  affected,  although  hundreds  may  be  found  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  aud  their  presence  in  numbers  is  probably  due  to  the 
simultaneous  entrance  of  many  embryos  or  to  their  multiple  escape  fi'om 
the  rupture  of  productive  secondary  cysts. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  the  embryos  often  causes  no  known 
symptoms,  probably  from  the  rarity  of  a manifold  infection,  which  in 
dogs  produces  symptoms  resembling  those  of  rabies.  The  echinococcus 
cyst  may  give  rise  to  no  disturbance,  it  having  been  found  after  death  of 
such  size  as  must  have  been  the  result  of  years  of  growth,  although  its 
presence  during  life  had  been  wholly  unsuspected.  When  symptoms 
occur,  they  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  cyst  upon  surrounding  parts, 
to  its  rupture,  or  to  the  suppuration  of  its  capsule,  and  their  severity 
varies  largely  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  seat  of  the  cj'st  and  the 
organ  concerned.  The  large  hydatid  of  the  liver  may  produce  but  little 
disturbance,  while  a small  cyst  in  the  brain  may  prove  rapidly  fatal, 
and  cysts  pressing  on  the  spinal  cord  cause  paralysis,  while  hydatids  of 
bone  have  led  to  spontaneous  fracture.  When  perforation  of  the  capsule 
takes  place,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  escape  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  into  the  uro-genital  tract,  into  the  bronchi,  or  through  the  skin. 
Perforation  may  also  take  place  into  the  serous  cavities,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  severe  disturbances,  dependent  upon  the  toxic  nature  of  the 
fluid,  or  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  cause  death  from  embolism  or  tox- 
aemia. Suppuration  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  cyst  residts  in  the  for- 
mation of  abscesses,  which  are  manifested  by  chills,  fever,  localized  pain, 
progressive  emaciation,  debility,  and  perhaps  jaundice.  Death  from 
pyaemia  or  septicaemia  is  the  frequent  result. 

These  general  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  presence  of  a tumor 
I sometimes  larger  than  a man’s  head,  flat  on  percussion,  and,  when  tan- 
I gible,  usually  sharply  defined,  rounded,  smooth,  elastic,  fluctuating,  and 
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sometimes  presentiug  a thrill  suggestive  of  quivering  jell3\  This  hyda- 
tid thrill  is  of  no  pathognomonic  importance,  since  it  is  frequently 
absent,  and  since  a similar  sensation  is  sometimes  obtained  from  ascitic 
liuid  or  from  the  contents  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  Especial  symj)toms  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  echinococcus  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  the  regional  distribution  of  the 
parasite. 

Localization  of  the  Echinococcus. 

Echinococci  of  the  ISTeiA  ous  System  produce  symptoms  such  as  are 
caused  by  similarly  located  tumors. 

Echinococci  of  the  Heart. — Echinococci  of  the  heart  are  rare. 
The  cysts  project  either  from  the  surface  of  the  heart  or  into  the  cavities, 
more  frequently  of  the  right  side,  and  either  produce  no  synii)tonis,  or 
cause  sudden  death  Irom  embolism,  either  by  detachment  of  the  cyst  or 
by  its  rupture  and  escape  of  the  contents. 

Echinococci  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura. — Echinococci  of  the  lungs 
produce  no  symptoms  until  they  attain  a size  sufticient  to  cause  com- 
pression of  the  lung  or  perforation  of  a bronchus,  when  iutlammation, 
gangrene,  and  empyema  may  arise.  These  results  also  follow  perforation 
of  the  diaphragm  and  lung  by  an  echinococcus  of  the  liver  or  kidney. 
When  the  cyst  ruptures  into  the  pleural  cavity,  there  are  sudden  pain  and 
dyspnoea,  and  sometimes  urticaria ; pleurisy,  perhaps  euq:>j-ema,  is  the 
constant  outcome.  Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  has  led  to  embo- 
lism and  fatal  hemorrhage.  The  growth  of  the  pulmonary  echinococcus 
may  be  manifested  by  cough,  pain  from  associated  pleurisy,  dyspnoea, 
fever,  and  emaciation,  symj)toms  suggestive  of  phthisis.  AVhen  the 
echinococcus  is  in  the  upper  lobe  there  may  be  haemoptysis  and  signs  of 
consolidation,  yet  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  remains  undisturbed.  The 
absence  of  characteristic  bacilli  becomes  important  in  dilferential  diag- 
nosis, although  tuberculosis  and  echinococcus  may  coexist.  When  echi- 
nococci develop  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
hydrothorax,  and  there  are  displacement  of  the  heart  and  diaphragiu 
and  retraction  of  the  lung  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  cyst. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Liver. — When  hydatids  of  the  liver  are  of  a size 
sufficient  to  produce  symptoms,  enlargement  of  the  organ  results,  either 
local  or  general,  and  the  cyst  may  project  from  the  surface  a.s  a rounded 
or  pedunculate  tumoi*,  or  the  boundaries  of  the  liver  may  extend  from 
the  second  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Single  echinococci  are  more 
often  found  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe.  A sensation  of  weight  and 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium  may  be  present, 
and  the  upward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  may  cause  dislocation  of 
the  heart,  conquession  of  the  lung,  and  dysi^iuea.  Pressure  nimii  the  por- 
tal vein  produces  ascites,  while,  if  the  hepatic  vein  or  the  inferior  vena 
cava  is  compressed,  oedema  of  the  legs  results.  The  larger  bile-ducts  may 
become  obstrinded  and  jaundice  follow.  Rupture  of  the  cyst  may  take 
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place  into  tlie  pleural,  pericardial,  or  peritoneal  cavity,  often  producing 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  acute  inflammation.  If  the  pleural  cavity  has  been 
previously  obliterated  and  rupture  into  the  lung  occurs,  imeumonia  is 
likely  to  follow,  perhajis  terminating  in  abscess  or  gangrene,  with  ex- 
pectoration of  pus  or  blood  and  bilirubin  crystals,  and  the  xiatient  may 
cough  for  months  and  even  recover  after  ejecting  cysts,  scolices,  or  hook- 
lets.  Perforation  into  the  gall-bladder  has  been  followed  by  synnitoms 
suggestive  of  gall-stones,  and  xierforation  into  the  stomach  or  intestine 
has  led  to  the  discharge  of  cysts  through  the  mouth  or  anus.  Eux^ture 
of  the  cyst  into  the  hexiatic  vein  or  the  inferior  vena  cava  liiis  caused  im- 
mediate death  by  hydatid  embolism  of  the  heart  and  xRilmonary  artery. 
Cysts  have  escax^ed  with  the  urine  when  x)erforation  has  taken  xjlace 
into  the  renal  pelvis,  and  hydatids  have  been  discharged  through  a fis- 
tulous opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  When  the  cyst  sux^x^uudes,  the 
characteristics  of  an  hepatic  or  a subxihrenic  abscess  are  x>i'oduced,  and 
the  abscess,  like  the  hydatid,  may  be  evacuated  into  the  regions  above 
mentioned. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  suggested  by  a bulging  of  the 
exiigastrium  or  right  hyx)Ochondrium.  The  area  of  hexiatic  duluess  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  hydatid.  The 
upper  line  of  thoracic  dulness  is  likely  to  be  convex,  its  highest  x^oint  in 
the  axillary  region,  and  when  the  echinococcus  cyst  is  largely  develox^ed 
in  the  subphrenic  region  the  descent  of  the  liver  on  insxiiration  is  checked. 

The  multilocular  echinococcus  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the 
liver,  and  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ; when  sufiiciently  large,  it  is  likely 
to  XJresent  the  symxitoms  of  fibrous  hexiatitis,  such  as  gastro-intestiiial 
hemorrhages,  ascites,  and  x^erhax)S  jaundice,  while  enlargement  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  sx>leen  is  consxiicuous. 

Echinococcus  of  the  liver  is  to  be  diagnosticated  by  the  recognition  of 
the  enlargement,  usually  circumscribed,  of  this  organ,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  its  cause  by  means  of  the  asxiirator.  For  a long  time  the  strength 
and  nutrition  of  the  x^atient  are  well  preserved  : hence  amyloid  degenera- 
tion and  cancer  are  easily  excluded,  and  the  xiersistent  jaundice  of  hyxier- 
trox)hic  cirrhosis  is  lacking.  An  echinococcus  xu’ojectiug  from  the  ux^x^er 
surface  of  the  liver  may  simulate  a x^leuritic  exudation,  but  the  highest 
X>oint  of  duluess  from  the  latter  is  in  the  dorsal  and  not  in  the  axillary 
region.  Suxix^arating  hydatids  may  be  confounded  with  simx^le  cyst  of 
the  liver,  or  with  a subphrenic  abscess,  since  the  symxitoms  are  the  same 
and  the  physical  manifestations  may  be  identical.  Dilated  gall-bladder, 
cancer,  hydronephrosis,  and  cystic  kidney  are  excluded  by  examinatiou 
of  the  aspirated  fluid. 

Echinococcus  of  the  Kidney. — The  xiurasite  occui’S  more  often  in 
the  left  kidney,  and  its  growth  tends  to  x^roduce  a cystic  tumor  sometimes 
of  large  size.  With  the  increase  iu  the  size  of  the  cyst  the  kidney  be- 
comes atrox^hied,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  ex^ithelium  with  increase  of  the 
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fibrous  tissue  occurs,  and  pigment-granules  from  extravasated  blood  are 
often  found  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  cyst.  Adhesions  are  likely  to  form 
between  the  peritoneal  co\^ering  of  the  cyst  and  that  of  the  si^leen,  liver, 
or  intestine,  and  compensatory  hypertrophj^  of  the  other  kidney  is  fre- 
quently associated.  The  general  health  is  unaffected,  and  especial  symp- 
toms are  usually  delayed  until  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  with 
escape  of  the  contents,  takes  place.  The  renal  j>elvis  is  oftenest  jierfo- 
rated,  but  the  cyst  may  nipture  into  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  or  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs.  Perforation 
into  the  renal  pelvis  is  followed  by  the  escape  in  the  urine  of  few  or  many 
cysts,  perhaps  at  intervals,  during  months  or  years,  the  passage  of  the 
cysts  being  manifested  by  attacks  of  renal  colic,  and  followed  by  reten- 
tion of  urine,  albuminuria,  or  luematuria,  and  symptoms  of  pyelitis  or 
cystitis.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  tumor  resemble  those  of 
hydronephrosis,  and  the  nature  of  the  contents  is  to  be  determined  after 
their  withdrawal  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  The  parasite  may  be  j^resent 
in  the  kidney  for  thii-ty  years,  and,  although  rupture  into  the  renal  pelvis 
takes  place  in  three- fourths  of  the  cases,  spontaneous  recovery  due  to  the 
death  of  the  parasite  can  occur.  The  physical  examination  of  the  tumor 
gives  evidence  of  its  cystic  nature,  and  its  renal  origin  is  determined  by 
its  position  behind  the  colon  and  by  its  immobility. 

Echinococci  of  the  Peritoneum, — The  echinococcus  may  lie  free  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  it  is  more  commonly  situated  in  the  subperi- 
toneal  tissue,  especially  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery  and  in  the  wall 
of  the  pelvis.  Hundreds  of  cysts  may  be  present,  resulting  in  abdominal 
tumors  of  large  size.  The  growth  is  gradual,  and  usually  without  symp- 
toms until  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  interfered  with,  when 
respiration  is  disturbed,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  compressed  or 
united  by  adhesions,  with  corresponding  impairment  of  function.  Eup- 
tui  e of  the  cyst  and  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  are 
followed  by  the  results  already  stated.  Childbirth  hiis  been  delayed 
and  retention  of  urine  produced  when  echinococci  were  in  the  pelvis, 
while  extensive  suppuration  and  death  from  septicmmia  have  followed 
perforation  into  the  intestine  or  the  vagina,  although  the  passage  of 
peritoneal  echinococci  into  the  hollow  organs  is  rare.  The  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  enlarged  abdomen  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  fluid, 
while  the  gradual  enlargement  and  absence  of  symptoms  are  suggestive 
of  the  presence  of  an  ovarian  or  a jiarovarian  cyst.  The  pelvis  echi- 
nococcus rarely  produces  such  large  tumors  as  arise  from  the  ovary  or 
the  parovarium.  When  the  cysts  are  omental  or  mesenteric  the  limitation 
of  the  tumor  at  the  outset  to  the  upper  half  of  the  abdomen  may  suggest 
a cyst  of  the  pancreas,  but  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  usually  preceded 
by  striking  symptoms,  aivd  its  presence  is  frequently  associated  with  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  discomfort.  The  characteristics  of  the  aspirated 
fluid  are  sufiiciently  marked  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  ultimately  depends  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  tumor,  which  is  of  slow  growth,  usually  painless,  and  generally 
without  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Its  i)hysical  characteristics  have 
already  been  described.  More  important  is  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  which  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  aspirator.  If 
the  removed  fluid  is  free  from  albumin,  and  contains  sugar  and  succinic 
acid,  orscolices,  booklets,  orlamellated  membrane,  its  echinococcal  origin 
is  obvious.  Exploratory  pnncture,  however,  may  prove  dangerous  I>y 
permitting  leakage  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  into  a serous  cavity,  in 
which  case  urticaria,  dyspnoea,  collapse,  and  fever  may  result.  Aspi- 
ration should,  therefore,  be  merely  preliminary  to  treatment  in  case  of 
doubt. 

Prognosis.  — Although  the  conditions  connected  with  its  growth  may 
promote  the  death  or  the  evacuation  of  the  parasite,  they  are  more  likely 
to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient : hence  with  the  establishment  of  the 
diagnosis  the  serious  nature  of  the  disease  should  be  made  conspicuous. 

Treatment. — Whenever  the  cyst  becomes  a source  of  discomfort  its 
treatment  by  aspiration  or  removal  becomes  necessary.  Asiiiration  has 
been  frequently  followed  by  complete  cure,  but  is  somewhat  dangerous, 
and  may  prove  ineffectual  in  retarding  the  growth  of  the  cyst.  Of  late 
years  cysts  and  complicating  abscesses  have  been  repeatedly  opened, 
evacuated,  and  drained,  with,  as  a rule,  a favorable  result. 

FLUKES. 

Of  the  trematoid  worms  dangerous  to  man  those  of  especial  importance 
are  the  blood-flukes,  lung-flukes,  and  liver-flukes  : the  other  varieties  are 
of  !*uch  rare  occurrence  as  to  require  mention  merely  by  name.  Such  are 
the  Distoma  lanceolatmn,  Distoma  crassum.  Distoma  heterophyes,  Distoma 
ophthalmobium,  Distoma  sinense,  Distoma  conjimctmn,  and  the  Monostoma 
lentis. 

The  Distoma  hcematoMmn,  or  blood-fluke,  was  discovered  by  Bilharz 
and  Griesinger  in  the  portal  system  and  in  the  recto-vesical  plexus. 
The  female  is  sixteen  to  eighteen  millimetres  long,  the  male  is  some 
four  millimetres  less  in  length.  The  eggs  are  present  as  small  white 
specks  in  the  liver,  in  the  intestinal  'wall,  and  especially  in  the  urinary 
tract.  This  fluke  prevails  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  native  population,  notably  the  poor 
and  the  children,  are  stated  to  harbor  the  parasite.  It  is  suiiposed  to 
live  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  Europeans  who  use  the  filtered  water 
: rarely  become  diseased.  The  presence  of  the  parasites  in  the  mucous 
I membrane  of  the  bladder  and  ureters  causes  a hemorrhagic  inflammation 
' of  the  mucous  membrane,  within  and  upon  which  the  eggs  are  to  be 
found,  having  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels.  Hecrotic  patches  infiltrated 
> with  urinary  salts  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and 
pyelitis  and  nephritis  may  be  associated.  Eectal  and  vesical  tenesmus. 
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painful  micturition,  intermittent  or  persistent  limmaturia  increased  on 
exertion,  hypogastric  tenderness,  progressive  aniBinia,  and  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength  result. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  eggs  of 
the  parasite,  which  are  jiresent  in  large  quantities,  chiefly  in  the  blood- 
clots  and  slime  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from 
cystitis  and  luematuria  in  the  regions  in  which  the  parjisites  are  found. 

The  disease,  distomiasis,  may  bust  for  years  without  serious  disturb- 
ance, tlie  persons  alfected  even  being  strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  death 
of  the  parasite  may  occur  with  relief  to  the  symptoms,  especially  after 
removal  to  a non-in fected  region.  The  severer  manifestations  arise  among 
those  exposed  to  repeated  infection,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  that 
of  an  incurable  cystitis  or  pyelitis,  death  resulting  from  uriemia  or  amy- 
loid disease. 

The  Distoma  jmhnonale,  or  lung-fluke,  according  to  Baelz  and  Manson, 
is  freiiuently  found  in  the  bronchi  of  the  natives  of  China,  Japan,  Core<q 
and  Foi’mosa.  The  parasite  is  probably  derived  from  the  drinking-water, 
and  causes  a cough  with  occasional  luemoptysis,  the  diagnosis  being 
established  by  the  discovery  of  the  eggs  in  the  sputum.  The  parasite  and 
eggs  have  been  found  also  in  the  brain,  liver,  subperitoueal  tissue,  and 
intestinal  contents. 

The  Distoma  hepatimm,  or  liver-fluke,  is  a flattened  fluke  of  ellip- 
tical outline,  about  thirty  millimetres  in  length,  its  greatest  width  being 
twelve  millimetres  : it  is  provided  with  two  suckers.  This  fluke  is  very 
common  in  the  bile-ducts  of  ruminants,  but  is  rarely  found  in  man,  in 
whom  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  jaundice  and  dropsy. 

In  Jaiian,  according  to  Baelz,  the  liver-fluke  is  productive  among  4:he 
natives  of  serious  disease,  essentially  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
ducts  5 but  the  parasite  has  been  found  both  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  in  the  liver.  The  embryos  develoj)  in  snails,  from  which  they  are 
freed  in  the  stomach  of  the  host,  and  then  wander  through  the  bile-ducts 
into  the  liver,  where  hundreds  may  be  present  in  the  dilated  bile-ducts. 
The  liver  is  enlarged,  its  fibrous  tissue  is  increased,  and  the  liver-cells  are 
atrojiliied.  There  is  also  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  alterations  of 
the  liver  are  associated  with  a sense  of  pre.ssure  in  the  epigastrium,  but 
l)rogress  for  years  with  but  little  pain  or  general  disturbance,  and  jaun- 
dice is  usually  absent.  Eventually  diarrhoea,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and 
ascites  may  lesult  and  death  follow. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the  discovery  of  eggs  in  the  dejections. 

Medical  treatment  is  only  palliative,  and  consists  in  meeting  symp- 
toms as  they  arise. 

LEECHES. 

Of  the  anellides  or  leeches  there  are  two  varieties,  the  Ilinulo  ceylonica 
and  the  Hinulo  vorax,  which  are  important  as  human  parasites.  The 
former  is  a land  leech  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia, 
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and  Chili.  It  attaclies  itself  to  the  skin,  from  which,  if  adherent,  it  must 
be  removed  with  care,  since  if  torn  otf  a portion  of  the  jaw  is  left  and 
causes  chronic  suppuration.  The  latter  is  a water  leech  found  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa.  The  young  when  swallowed  may  prove  dangerous 
by  causing  hemorrhages  and  chronic  disease  of  the  lai'ynx  and  trachea, 
which  they  may  enter. 

ROUND  AND  THREAD  WORMS. 

Of  the  nematoid  worms  parasitic  in  man  one  of  the  most  common  is 
the  Ascaris  hmhricokles,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  earth-woi’in,  and 
is  pointed  at  both  ends,  of  a yellowish  color,  the  female  being  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long  and  the  male  two  to  four  inches  less  in  length.  The 
eggs  are  about  six-hundredths  of  a millimetre  long,  and  may  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  fseces,  the  female,  according  to  Eschricht,  annually 
producing  in  the  vicinity  of  sixty  millions.  The  embryos  develop  in 
warm  and  moist  surroundings  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  oi'  months. 
According  to  Grassi,  twenty  days  after  the  embryos  were  swallowed  by  a 
child  examination  of  the  feces  was  negative,  but  in  two  months  numer- 
ous eggs  were  present,  and  in  thi’ee  months  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
worms  were  expelled. 

The  ascaris  is  the  most  common  verminous  parasite  of  man,  the  symp- 
toms resulting  from  its  presence  receiving  the  term  ascariasis.  It  is  to  be 
found  at  all  ages,  in  both  sexes,  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  races,  and 
is  more  frequently  observed  in  children  living  in  the  country.  The  eggs 
are  probably  largely  swallowed  in  drinking-water  or  with  contaminated 
food,  especially  during  summer.  This  woian  lives  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  the  parasites  may  be  present  in  large  numbers,  thousands  having 
been  expelled  within  a short  time.  They  may  wander  from  the  small 
intestine  to  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  through  fistulous  open- 
ings into  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  genei’ally  survive  the  death 
of  their  host,  after  which  they  may  migrate  from  the  ileum.  They  are 
usually  of  but  little  symptomatic  importance,  but  when  numerous  may 
produce  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  irregular  movements  of  the  bowels,  and 
abdominal  discomfort.  In  children,  especially  nervous  children,  restless- 
ness, irritability,  picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  teeth,  and  disturbed 
• sleep  are  attributed  to  the  worms,  and  are  frequently  relieved  after  their 
removal.  In  rare  instances  they  may  form  a mjiss  causing  a palpable 
i|  tumor  and  producing  intestinal  obstruction.  The  migration  of  the  worms 
N becomes  increased  in  severe  febrile  diseases,  and  in  those  characterized 
' by  frequent  movements  of  the  bowels,  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and 
a cholera.  The  wandering  worms  may  enter  the  common  duct  and  psiss 
into  the  gall-bladder  or  into  the  hepatic  ducts  ; in  the  latter  case  abscesses 
I of  the  liver  may  revSult.  Vomiting  may  follow  their  appearance  in  the 
stomach  and  the  parasites  be  expelled.  According  to  Davaine,  the  as- 
V caris  has  entered  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  laclirymal  canal,  and  has 
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frequently  crawled  out  of  the  mouth,  nose,  or  anus  of  a sleeping  child. 
Dyspnoea,  aphonia,  immediate  death  from  asphyxia,  or  a fatal  bronchitis 
has  resulted  from  its  entrance  into  the  respiratory  tract.  When  discov- 
ered in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a perforation  should  be  sought  for,  either 
gastric,  duodenal,  aiipendicular,  or  typhoidal,  through  which  it  has  passed, 
it  being  doubtful  whether  it  can  cause  perforation  of  the  intestine  except 
a necrosis  of  the  wall  already  exists.  Migration  through  fistulous  tracts 
between  the  intestine,  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  female  genital  tract, 
and  skin  occurs.  Usually  the  presence  of  the  ascarides  is  first  recognized 
after  their  escape  from  the  bowel,  although  the  examination  of  the  fieces 
may  lead  to  the  disciovery  of  the  eggs.  They  are  readily  removed  by 
appropriate  treatment. 

Teeatment. — No  sjiecial  diet  or  preparation  is  necessary  in  the  use 
of  icmedies  against  the  round  worm.  The  number  of  vermifuges  is  quite 
large  : those  of  the  first  rank  are  santonin,  spigelia,  oil  of  chenopodium, 
and  turpentine.  Of  these  santonin  is  probably  the  most  etfective.  As  the 
object  is  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  woi-in  and  ]>revent  absorption, 
the  santonate  should  never  be  used,  nor  shoidd  the  santonin  be  finely  pow- 
dered. The  official  troches  of  santonin  are  distinctly  inferior  to  lozenges 
made  of  the  minutely  crystalline,  unpowdered  drug.  The  best  method  of 
administration  is,  however,  to  give  the  santonin  as  it  naturally  occurs, 
along  with  calomel  (two  to  six  grains),  in  thick  capsules,  administered  at 
bedtime,  a brisk  cathartic  being  exhibited  in  the  morning  if  free  purga- 
tion does  not  occur  on  waking.  The  dose  of  santonin  for  a child  two 
years  old  is  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain. 

The  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna,  formerly  official,  was  a xileas- 
ant  and  effective  vermifuge,  esjiecially  in  the  case  of  children  : dose  for 
a child  a year  old,  from  forty-four  to  four  hundred  and  forty  minims,  re- 
peated every  four  hours  till  it  juirges : to  a child  a year  old,  two  drops 
of  oil  of  chenopodium  may  be  given  three  times  a day  for  two  days,  and 
then  repeated  with  a dose  of  castor  oil. 

Oxyuris  vermicularis. — The  female  thread-worm  or  x>in-worm  is  ten 
to  twelve  millimetres  long,  and  is  about  three  times  the  length  of  the 
male.  The  eggs  are  five-hundredths  of  a millimetre  long,  and  are  jn'o- 
duced  in  abundance,  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  according  to 
Leuckart,  being  present  in  the  female.  When  the  eggs  are  taken  into 
the  stomach  the  embryos  are  set  free  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  so 
rajiidly  develoii  in  the  intestine  that  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  the 
young  worm  has  been  found  in  the  stools.  These  worms  abound  in  the 
large  intestine,  from  which  as  the  eggs  mature  the  parasite  wandei'S  to 
the  rectum,  dis(*harges  its  eggs,  and  often  passes  out  of  the  anus,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  eggs  may  be  found.  The  pin -worm  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  intestinal  parasites,  and  has  been  found  at  all  ages, 
even  in  an  infant  of  five  weeks,  though  most  frequently  observed  in 
children.  The  eggs  are  small  enough  to  be  blown  about  when  dry,  and 
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are  oftenest  swallowed  in  the  summer,  probably  with  fruit  or  vegeta- 
bles, since  soaking  in  water  destroys  them.  Persons  of  uncleanly  habits 
may  easily  infect  themselves,  since  eggs  have  frequently  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anus  and  beneath  the  finger-nails.  The  especial  symptom 
is  itching  at  the  anus  after  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  due  to  the  movements 
of  the  female  worm  in  the  rectum.  The  annoyance  is  worse  immediatelj^ 
after  defecation : the  persistent  discomfort  disturbs  sleep,  and  in  sensi- 
tive children  may  cause  convulsions.  The  local  irritation  may  serve  as 
a cause  of  masturbation,  and  the  parasite  may  wander  into  the  vagina 
and  occasion  itching  and  leucorrhoea.  The  worm  has  also  been  found  in 
the  bladder,  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  mouth.  In  nervous  persons  the 
sufieriug  is  so  considerable  and  sleep  so  disturbed  that  the  patient  may 
lose  flesh  and  strength  and  become  aiijemic. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  worms  in  the 
fieces,  in  which  they  may  be  found  in  masses  entangled  in  the  slime, 
or  they  may  be  seen  on  eversion  of  the  anus,  which  is  reddened  and 
excoriated,  or  may  be  expelled  in  numbers  after  the  use  of  an  enema. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  use  in  the  administration  of  medicines  by 
the  mouth  for  the  destruction  of  seat-worms.  They  must  be  reached 
by  injections  into  the  rectum  and  the  lower  colon  ; saturated  solution  of 
salt  wiU  sometimes  do  the  work,  but  the  most  etfective  and  harmless 
remedy  is  the  decoction  of  quassia,  made  by  boiling  two  quarts  of  water 
with  two  ounces  of  quassia  chips  to  a quart  in  an  earthen  vessel.  A 
large  salt-water  injection  is  to  be  given  so  as  to  empty  the  lower  colon, 
and,  after  it  has  come  away,  the  whole  or  a iiart  of  the  quassia  decoc- 
tion, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  to  be  injected  into  the  upper 
rectum.  If  it  does  not  come  away  in  fifteen  minutes,  saturated  salt  solu- 
tion or  other  irritant  injection  should  be  used. 

The  Eustroiigylus  gigas,  of  which  the  female  may  be  three  feet  long 
and  the  male  one  foot  long,  found  in  the  renal  pelvis  and  ui'eters  of 
many  animals,  has  in  rare  instances  been  found  in  the  urinary  tract  of 
man. 

The  Strongylus  longivaginatus  has  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  a child, 
and  may  prove  a possible  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  lung. 

AnTcylostoma  duodencde. — This  parasite  forms  a white  thread-like  worm, 
the  females  being  some  fifteen  millimetres  in  length,  the  males  perhaps 
one-third  shorter,  and  produces  the  disease  ankylostomiasis  or  dochmiasis. 

I The  eggs  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  rapidly  ripen  under  tavor- 
i able  conditions,  and  are  six-hundredths  of  a millimetre  long  and  four- 
hundredths  of  a millimetre  broad.  The  embryo  escapes,  becomes  encap- 
sulated, and  is  set  free  from  the  capsule  when  swallowed  by  the  host. 
The  parasite  lives  in  the  uxiper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  esiiecially 
between  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  to  which  it  clings  by  booklets, 
and  which  becomes  thickened  and  pigmented  from  numerous  hemor- 
rhages. lu  fatal  cases  the  lesions  are  those  found  in  extreme  aiuemia. 
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Tliis  parasite  was  recognized  by  Billiarz  and  Griesinger  as  the  cause  of 
tlie  severe  Egyptian  chlorosis,  and  Wncherer  found  it  to  occasion  tropi- 
cal chlorosis  in  Brazil.  Its  jn-eseuce  has  been  recognized  in  India  and 
Japan,  and  also  in  the  southern  United  States.  It  had  been  considered 
to  produce  the  anaeinia  among  workers  in  brick-yards  in  Italy,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  soui’ce  of  the  extreme  anaemia  affecting  the  Italians 
working  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  It  is  also  recognized  as  the  im- 
portant factor  in  the  etiology  of  anaemia  among  workers  in  tunnels, 
mines,  and  brick-yards  elsewhere,  the  infection  probably  taking  j^lace 
from  the  presence  of  embryos  in  the  drinking-water.  The  severitj*  of 
the  symptoms  depends  upon  the  number  of  parasites  present,  and  the 
disturbances  begin  with  the  moving  about  of  the  worms.  Loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomiting,  or  abdominal  i)ain  ma}^  be  x>resent.  The  more 
serious  derangements  are  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  anaemia 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  blood  by  the  pai-asites.  This  is  sometimes 
extremely  rapid,  and  is  manifested  by  pallor,  debility,  vertigo,  palpi- 
tation, and  eventually  oedema  and  loss  of  flesh.  The  anaemic  symptoms 
become  more  extreme,  and  the  patient  pi’esents  the  features  of  a jier- 
uicious  anaemia. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  eggs  in  the  faeces,  in 
which  they  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  after  the  invasion  of 
the  parasite.  Although  the  disease  may  rapidly  prove  fatal,  it  may  also 
be  continued  for  a period  of  years,  for  the  life  of  the  pantsite  may  be 
prolonged  for  five  years  or  more.  Eecovery  may  follow  its  death  in  case 
a new  infection  is  prevented,  or  a condition  of  more  or  less  permanent 
invalidism  may  result  from  the  complicating  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dilated 
heart. 

Ankylostoma  responds  to  anthelmintics  as  do  other  intestinal  para- 
sites. Snfiflcieut  preparation  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  duodennm 
is  free  from  contents.  Among  the  anthelmintics  the  oleoresin  of  male 
fern  is  probably  the  most  efficient.  It  must  be  given  in  large  doses,  and 
followed  after  a time  by  a brisk  cathartic,  such  as  castor  oil  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Federici  disserts  that  thymol  is  especially  poisonous  to  the 
worm  ; it  must  be  used  in  large  repeated  doses,  five  gi-ains  every  two 
hours,  until  twenty  grains  are  taken,  when  a mixture  of  castor  oil  and 
turpentine  can  be  given. 

Trichoccphaluff  — This  worm,  the  whip-worm,  is  from  four  to 

five  centimetres  long,  lives  in  the  c{Ecnm,  usually  in  small  numbers, 
although  hundreds  have  been  found,  and  is  of  frc(iuent  occurrence  in 
many  countries,  especially  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Its  pathological  impor- 
tance is  still  in  question. 

Filaria  mcdinenHis. — This  jmrasite,  the  Guinea- worm,  of  which  only 
the  female  is  known,  is  some  two  feet  long,  very  elastic,  and  prevails  in 
Guinea.  Egypt,  and  India.  According  to  Osier,  two  cases  have  arisen 
in  the  United  States.  The  disease  produced  by  the  presence  of  this 
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parasite  in  man  is  called  dracontiasis.  Usually  a single  parasite  is  pres- 
ent, but  ten  or  twelve  have  been  found.  The  embryos  are  knovTi  to  enter 
a small  crustacean,  in  which  they  undergo  further  changes,  and  it  is  sus- 
pected that  this  intermediate  host  is  swallowed  by  man.  The  usual  local- 
ization of  the  parasite  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  feet  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  the  worm  may  invade  the  skin.  As  the  result  of  its  presence, 
a circumscribed,  red,  painful  swelling  of  the  skin  arises,  in  which  the 
convoluted  worm  may  be  felt.  Ulceration  and  suppuration  occur,  and 
the  parasite  is  sometimes  discharged,  after  vdiicli  the  abscess  (piickly 
heals.  Unsuccessful  attempts  at  removal  result  in  tearing  off  a i)or- 
tion  of  the  worm,  the  remainder  of  which  returns  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  causes  a continuance  of  the  inliammatiou,  and  numerous  em- 
bryos appear  in  the  pus.  The  usual  method  of  removing  the  worm  is 
to  roll  the  projecting  end  around  a piece  of  wood,  as  a match,  and  to 
wind  two  or  three  times  daily  the  slack  portion  of  the  worm. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis. — This  worm,  found  by  Lewis  in  a blood- 
clot  and  by  Bancroft  in  the  lymphatics,  was  first  made  known  by  its 
embryos,  which  were  found  in  the  nrine  by  Wucherer,  in  Bahia.  The 
mature  worm,  which  lives  in  the  lymxdi-vessels,  especially  in  those  of 
the  uro-genital  apxiaratus,  is  hair-like,  four  to  eight  centimetres  long. 
Its  embryos,  about  one-third  of  a millimetre  long,  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  diameter  of  a red  blood-corpuscle,  enter  the  blood  in  large 
numbers  through  the  lymxihatics.  A droji  of  blood  has  been  found  to 
contain  a dozen  or  more  of  the  rajiidly  moving  embryos.  During  the 
day  they  are  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  although  readily  seen  at  night ; 
but  this  periodicity  may  be  reversed  when  the  host  sleeps  by  day  and 
works  by  night.  According  to  Manson,  the  mosquito  is  the  interme- 
diate host,  for  he  has  found  the  embryos  in  mosquitoes  which  have 
taken  blood  from  a patient  with  filariie,  and  considers  it  jirobable  that 
the  embryos  of  the  latter  are  set  free  by  the  death  of  the  insect  after 
its  eggs  are  de^iosited  in  water.  The  jireseuce  of  the  mature  iiarasite 
in  the  lymphatics  becomes  known  by  the  production  of  either  haema- 
tochyluria  or  elephantiasis,  although  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  these 
affections  may  exist  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  filaria.  In 
luematochgluria  the  urine  from  time  to  time  is  of  a milky  white  or  j)iuk 
color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  jiresent,  and  a cream-like  layer 
forms  when  the  fluid  stands  for  some  time.  The  milk-like  appearance  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  molecular  fat-drojis,  and  filarial  embryos  have 
been  found  in  the  chylous  urine,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  on  exam- 
I inatiou  of  the  blood  at  night.  Intermitting  luematochyluria  may  exist 
i for  years  with  little  or  no  general  disturbance.  At  times  it  may  be  a.s.'^o- 
ciated  with  jiain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  with  painful  micturition 
I from  the  xiussage  of  fibrinous  clots. 

The  presence  of  the  mature  filaria  in  the  lymph-vesvsels  causes  the 
) series  of  changes  occurring  in  elephantiasis  and  lyinph-serotum.  The 
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wall  of  tlie  lymphatic  is  inflamed,  the  flow  of  lymph  is  obstructed, 
the  smaller  lymph-vessels  become  dilated  and  varicose,  and  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  thickened  and  oedematous.  In  lymph-scrotum  a chjdous  fluid 
may  also  be  present  in  tlie  tunica  vaginalis,  and  hmmatochyluria  may 
be  i)resent  or  absent.  Embryos  have  been  found  in  the  milky  fluid 
escaping-  from  dilated  superficial  lymphatics,  but,  according-  to  Manson, 
are  not  readily  seen  in  the  blood  in  elephantiasis,  from  the  obstruction 
to  their  passage  through  the  lymphatics  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
mature  worm. 

No  treatment  has  been  found  efficacious  in  destroying-  the  filaria. 

Other  fllariiE,  of  less  consequence,  are  the  Filaria  Loa,  which  has  been 
found  in  the  subconjunctival  tissue  of  persons  in  West  Africa  and  South 
America,  the  Filaria  lentis,  present  in  cataract,  the  Filaria  bronchialis, 
observed  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  the  Filaria  labialis,  discovered  in 
the  lip. 

TRICHINOSIS. 

Etiology. — The  calcified  capsule  of  the  trichina  spiralis  was  seen  by 
Hilton  in  1832  in  the  muscle  of  a corpse.  The  worm  was  soon  after  dis- 
covered by  Paget  and  described  by  Owen,  and  later  was  found  by  Leidy 
in  swine  : its  pathogenic  importance  in  iiroducing  the  disease  trichinosis 
was  first  definitely  recognized  by  Von  Zenker  in  1860.  In  a week  after 
its  entrance  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  its  host  the  embrjmnic  trichina 
matures  into  a female  from  two  to  four  millimetres  long,  or  into  a some- 
what shorter  male,  and  begins  to  develop  embryos,  which  continue  to  be 
produced  for  nearly  six  weeks  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  from 
a single  female.  (Leuckart.)  Some  of  the  embryos  perforate  the  wall  of 
the  intestine,  and  entering-  the  subx)eritoneal  tissue  are  carried  along  the 
mesentery  towards  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  spine,  so  that  they  have 
been  found  both  in  the  lymph-glands  and  in  the  blood-vessels.  Othei-s 
pass  though  the  peritoneum  into  its  cavity,  whence  they  invade  the 
neighboring  muscles  and  wander  into  other  serous  ca^■ities.  Vdien  the 
embryo  reaches  the  muscle  it  enters  the  primitive  fibre,  in  which  in 
a few  days  it  forms  a spiral  and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  becomes 
encapsulated  within  the  thickened  sarcolemma.  In  man,  in  about  six 
months  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  takes  place  in  the  capsule,  and  the 
presence  of  the  muscle-trichina  become.s  evident  by  a white  speck  perhaps 
one  millimetre  long.  In  swine,  on  the  contrary,  calcification  of  the  cap- 
sule is  less  likely  to  occur  : hence  in  them  the  presence  of  the  muscle- 
trichina  is  to  be  recognized  only  with  the  microscope.  The  encapsu- 
lated trichina  thus  calcified  may  retain  its  vitality  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  may  live  for  months  after  the  death  of  the  host.  When  flesh  con- 
taining the  live  muscle-trichinm,  of  which  there  may  be  millions  in  a 
single  animal,  is  eaten  by  man,  swine,  rate,  cats,  rabbits,  or  guinea-pigs, 
the  larvse  are  set  free. 

The  disease  trichinosis  comprises  the  disturbances  resulting-  from  the 
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mignitiou  of  the  embryos,  and  is  found  in  those  countries  in  which  pork, 
especially  insufficiently  cooked  or  preserved,  forms  an  important  article 
of  diet : hence  it  is  common  in  N'orthern  Germany  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  According  to  Osier,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  the  United  States.  Epidemics  are  fi-equent  from  the  fact 
that  the  flesh  of  the  infected  hog  is  often  eaten  by  a number  of  persons 
in  a limited  locality. 

Swine  are  the  principal  source  of  infection,  and  they  are  fi-equently 
invaded  by  trichinto,  either  from  eating  the  infected  flesh  of  other  swine 
or  from  feeding  on  rats  which  have  become  infected  Irom  swine  or  from 
the  contamiaation  of  their  food  with  productive  intestinal  trichinaB.  The 
trichinae  aliound  in  the  diaphragm  and  tongue,  in  which  they  are  readily 
found  with  the  low  power  of  the  microscope,— most  conveniently  when 
a bit  of  the  muscle  is  compressed  between  glass  plates.  In  Prussia, 
where  a careful  search  for  trichinae  is  made  in  slaughtered  hogs,  accord- 
ing to  Eulenberg’s  figures  the  proportion  of  trichinous  hogs  to  those  free 
fiom  trichinae  was  1 in  2160  in  1876,  and  1 in  1817  in  1889.  Ac- 
cording to  Billings,  of  8773  American  swine  examined  between  1879  and 
1881,  1 in  25  was  found  to  contain  trichinae,  although  in  a series  of  some 
2000  last  examined  the  proportion  was  1 to  44.  The  latter  ratio  was  con- 
firmed by  Salmon  in  1884,  who  estimated  the  percentage  of  American 
trichinous  swine  as  two  and  seven-tenths.  Despite  this  large  propoition 
of  infected  swine  in  the  United  States,  epidemics  of  trichinosis  are 
comparatively  rai’e,  due  in  part  to  the  more  thorough  cooking  of  the 
flesh,  in  part  to  the  destruction  of  the  muscle-trichinae  by  salting  the 
pork  and  smoking  the  hams  and  bacon.  According  to  Virchow,  the 
rare  cases  of  trichinosis  in  Germany  asserted  to  be  derived  from  im- 
ported American  swine  products  are  not  reported  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  warrant  this  assertion.  In  Germany  trichinae  are  found  in  man 
in  about  one  per  cent,  of  all  autopsies.  In  the  United  States  trichinous 
subjects  are  occasionally  seen  in  dissecting-rooms,  and  more  rarely  at 
autopsies. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine is  injected  and  Peyer’s  patches  and  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be 
swollen.  The  muscles  show  various  shades  of  color  between  a reddish- 
gray  and  a dark  red.  After  the  fifth  v-eek  minute  gray  lines  are  seen, 
resulting  from  the  granular  destruction  of  the  muscle  by  the  trichina?,  and 
with  the  microscope  the  changes  characteristic  of  an  acute  myositis  are 
to  be  found.  According  to  Cohnheim,  in  cases  fatal  during  the  second 
month  the  liver  contains  abundant  fat,  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys  is 
often  granular,  at  times  fatty,  the  heart-muscle  is  granular,  the  bronchi 
contain  viscid  secretion,  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  fi-equent,  and  broncho- 
pneumonic  patches  are  occasionally  found.  The  spleen  Is  but  little 
altered. 
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Symptoms. — Wheu  insufficiently  cooked  trichinous  pork  is  eaten  by 
nuiii,  the  syniptoms  vary  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  living  trichinie 
introduced.  When  many  muscle-trichinfe  enter  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  gastroenteritis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  or  after  two  or  three  days,  and  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdom- 
inal pain,  and  prostration  be  x>resent.  On  the  thiitl  or  fourth  day  after 
eating  the  infected  food  there  are  chills,  followed  by  fever ; the  temiiera- 
ture  reaches  its  maximum  of  103°  or  104°  F.  during  the  second  week, 
the  evening  temperature  being  higher  than  that  of  the  morning.  The 
fever  has  a remittent  or  an  intermittent  type,  lasts  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months,  its  course  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a mild  typhoid  fever, 
and  is  associated  with  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  The  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  the  entrance  of  the  trichina)  into  the  muscles  begin  during  the 
middle  of  the  second  week.  There  is  pain  referred  to  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  diax)hragni.  The  superficial  muscles  become  resistant, 
jiainful,  esj)ecially  on  motion,  and  tender.  When  tlie  trichiuie  are 
abundant  in  the  resjjiratory  muscles  there  is  dyspncea,  and  bronchitis 
is  associated ; if  the  muscles  are  attacked  the  patient  is  confined  to  the 
bed,  and  the  xiositiou  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  is  that  of  semiflexion. 
If  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  invaded,  mastication  is  diflicult,  and  in- 
volvement of  the  tongue  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  jiharynx  and  larynx 
interferes  with  swallowing.  Q3dema  of  the  eyelids  and  sometimes  of  the 
glottis,  lasting  for  several  days,  acconijianies  the  invasion  of  tlie  respective 
muscles,  and  makes  its  appearance  elsewhere  at  a later  period  in  the 
disease.  Pruritus  and  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  often  occur  as  the 
cedema  subsides.  There  is  profuse  sweating,  which,  with  the  fever  and 
the  muscular  pain,  has  often  suggested  acute  rheumatism.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  iiatient  is  unaffected,  excej)t  in  the  severest  cases,  but  sleeji 
is  usually  disturbed.  In  mild  cases  the  symiDtoms  are  slight,  and  there  is 
often  no  fever,  the  pains  are  ill  defined,  and  muscular  weakness  is  more 
conspicuous  than  muscular  pain.  Trichinosis  in  children  runs  a milder 
course  than  in  adults. 

Diagnosis. — In  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  difficult.  The  con- 
tinued fever,  diarrhoea,  and  iirostration  are  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  the  enhiT-ged  spleen  is  lacking,  and  the  muscular  jiain  and  rigidity  are 
not  features  of  tlie  latter  disease.  The  fever,  pains  aggra^T^ted  on  motion, 
and  profuse  sweating  suggo^st  acute  rheumatism,  but  the  joints  are  not 
swollen,  and  the  muscles  are  tender  to  the  touch,  while  the  initial  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance  is  lacking  in  acute  rheumatism.  Acute  polymyo- 
sitis is  also  simulated  by  the  muscular  rigidity,  pain,  and  tenderness,  and 
the  oedema  of  the  skin.  This  affection  is  of  a progressive  character  and 
of  longer  duration,  and  lacks  the  acute  digestive  disturbances.  In  the 
severe  cases  with  consiiicuous  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  cholera  or  cholera 
morbus  is  suggested,  but  musculai’  cramps  and  rice-water  stools  are  ab- 
sent. In  acute  iioisouing  by  meat,  fish,  or  milk-xiroducts,  the  severe 
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gastro-iiitestinal  symptoms  of  acute  trichinosis  are  simulated,  but  the 
profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  caused  by  these  is  lacking. 
Important  in  the  diagnosis  of  trichinosis  is  its  occurrence  among  a num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  eaten  hog-products  from  the  same  source  at 
or  about  the  same  time,  and  in  whom  the  continued  fever,  miLscular  jniin, 
tenderness,  and  rigidity,  cedenia,  dyspnoea,  and  wakefulness  occur.  The 
diagnosis  is  assured  by  the  discovery  of  trichinai  in  the  ilesh  served,  and 
has  sometimes  been  determined  by  their  recognition  in  a bit  of  muscle 
removed  trom  a patient  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  in  the  various  epidemics  of  trichinosis 
varies  from  five  per  cent,  to  thirty  iier  cent. , depending  largely  ujioii  the 
number  of  trichinae  in  the  infected  meat,  the  method  of  preparation  of 
the  latter,  and  the  quantity  taken.  Severe  diarrhoea  at  the  outset  is  a 
favorable  sign,  since  it  permits  a considerable  removal  of  the  ti'ichime 
from  the  intestine.  The  more  severe  and  general  the  symptoms  resulting 
from  the  invasion  of  the  muscles,  as  fever,  pain,  dyspnoea,  the  worse  the 
outlook,  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  the  more  favorable 
the  prognosis  as  to  life,  although  complete  restoration  to  health  may  not 
take  place  for  months  or  even  years. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  method  of  sensibly  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  trichina  once  lodged  in  the  human  muscle : the  treatment 
must  be  purely  symptomatic  and  sustaining.  If  it  should  become  known 
within  forty-eight  hours  that  a person  has  taken  infected  meat,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  an  immediately  acting 
cathartic,  such  as  castor  oil  with  turpentine  (half  a fluidounce  to  a 
fluidrachm),  followed  by  quarter-grain  doses  of  calomel  every  two  hours 
until  further  purgations  occur.  With  the  calomel  may  be  used  santo- 
nin, the  oleoresin  of  male  fern,  or  thymol,  which  has  been  especially 
recommended  by  some  writers. 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  ARTHROPODES. 

Of  the  wingless  arthropodes  a number  of  arachnids  occur  as  human 
parasites.  The  Pcntastoma  denticulatum  is  the  larval  form  of  the  Penta- 
stomn  tccnioides,  which  is  found  in  the  nostrils  and  communicating  sinuses 
of  the  dog,  horse,  goat,  and  other  animals,  although  rarely  in  man.  The 
embryos  are  set  free  from  the  eggs  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  either  directly  or  by  means  of  the  blood-ciu’rent  reach  the  nostrils, 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  heart,  and  lungs,  and  become  encapsulated.  In 
the  course  of  six  mouths  the  Peniasioma  denticulatum,  four  to  five  milli- 
I metres  long,  is  fully  developed,  and  after  two  months  may  perforate  the 
cyst  wall  and  be  evacuated.  In  the  nostrils  catarrh  may  be  produced 
and  the  eggs  be  found  in  the  secretion,  while  jaundice  and  digestive  dis- 
turbance may  follow  its  presence  in  the  liver.  Although  in  Germany 
the  larval  form  has  often  been  found  in  man,  serious  disturbances  from 
its  presence  rarely  occur. 
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The  larger  Pentastoma  constrictum  has  repeatedly  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and,  according  to  Osier,  this  parasite  has  been  ejected  from  the  mouth 
and  with  the  urine  in  America. 

The  Demodex  folliculorum,  or  acarus  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  is  found 
especially  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  but  is  of  little  pathogenic  importance. 

The  Sarcoptes  hommis,  or  Acarus  Hcahiei,  the  itch-insect,  is  visible  as 
a minute  white-yellowish  speck.  The  male  is  twenty-three-hundredths 
of  a millimetre  in  length  by  sixteen -hundredths  of  a millimetre  in 
breadth,  and  tlie  female  forty-five-hundredths  by  thirty-five-hundredtlis 
of  a millimetre.  The  lattei-  burrows  into  the  epidermis  for  a distance 
of  three  centimetres,  laj^s  some  fifty  eggs  during  her  progress,  and  dies 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  Embryos  are  sufficiently  developed  from 
the  eggs  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  to  form  fresh  burrows.  The  itch- 
insect  abounds  upon  the  hands,  especially  in  the  interdigital  folds,  and 
may  thence  sx)read  over  the  body.  It  is  convej’ed  from  one  i)erson  to 
another,  especially  among  those  of  uncleanly  habits  living  in  intimate 
relation,  particularly  children.  The  presence  of  the  burrow  is  indicated 
by  a small  blister  or  papule,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  days  subsides 
and  is  followed  by  descpiamation.  The  migration  of  the  parasite  ])roduces 
itching,  especially  severe  at  night,  and  the  patient  seeks  for  relief  by 
scratching,  causing  excoriations,  hemorrhage,  and  exudation,  and  numer- 
ous punctate  and  linear  crusts  result,  principally  on  the  lower  abdomen 
and  the  thighs,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  penis.  In  consecpience 
of  the  scratching,  vesicles,  i)apules,  and  pustules  are  often  present.  The 
diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  localization  of  the  rash  and  the  discovery  of 
the  burrows,  aud  sometimes  upon  the  recognition  of  the  parasite. 

In  the  treatment  of  itch  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
a strong  watery  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  afterwards  with  simple  warm 
water  ; following  this,  sulphur  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
part,  which  should  then  be  covered  with  a thick  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. This  process  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 

Ixodes  ricinus  and  Ixodes  americanus  are  ticks  which,  though  frequent 
among  the  lower  animals,  are  only  occasionally  found  on  man,  and  pro- 
duce little  or  no  local  disturbance  unless,  when  torn  from  the  skin,  the 
heads  remain  and  cause  a local  inflammation.  The  treatment  consists 
in  picking  off  the  tick  : if  the  head  remains  it  may  be  taken  out  with 
a needle. 

The  L(>ptus  irritans,  or  harvest-mite,  a small  red  x^arasite,  attaches 
itself  sometimes  in  large  numbers  to  the  skin,  aud  causes  itching  aud 
X)axmlar  or  x)ustular  inllammation. 

PARASITIC  INSECTS. 

Of  the  i)arasitic  insects  the  xiediculus,  or  louse,  is  often  found  in  three 
varieties,  the  Pediculus  capitis,  the  l*edieuhis  vcstimentorum,  and  the  Fedic- 
idiis  puhis.  They  vary  in  size,  the  Pediculus  vcstimentorum  being  from  two 
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to  four  millimetres  long,  while  the  pubic  louse  is  the  smallest,  and  is  about 
one  millimetre  long.  The  head-louse  lays  its  eggs  among  the  hairs,  to 
which  they  become  attached  and  form  the  oval  white  siiecks  known  as 
nits.  The  bites  of  the  insect  cause  itching,  which  is  relieved  by  scratch- 
ing, and  a serous  or  bloody  fluid  exudes.  The  hairs  are  matted  together 
by  the  drying  of  the  exudation,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  form  an  offen- 
sive tangled  mass,  the  plica  Folotiica  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  Fediculm 
vestimentorum,  though  living  in  the  clothing,  especially  in  the  seams  of 
those  articles  lying  close  to  the  skin,  causes  irritation  by  its  bites,  which 
are  most  numerous  between  the  shoulder-blades,  around  the  waist,  and 
upon  the  nates  5 minute  hemorrhages  result  from  the  bites,  and  bleed- 
ing, excoriations,  crusts,  pustules,  and  ulceration  are  caused  by  the 
scratching.  The  long-continued  harboring  of  the  parasite  results  in  a 
tliickened,  pigmented,  and  scarred  skin,  known  as  the  vagahoiuVs  disease, 
and  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  pigmented  skin  of  Addison’s  disease. 
The  pubic  louse  lays  its  eggs  among  the  hairs  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
to  which  they  are  attached  as  minute  specks.  It  may  also  be  conveyed 
to  the  axillary  hairs,  the  beard,  the  eyelashes,  and  the  eyebrows.  The 
irritation  from  its  bites  leads  to  scratching,  which  may  occasion  an 
artificial  eczema.  The  occurrence  of  bluish  spots,  laches  hleudtres,  upon 
the  thorax,  thighs,  and  nates,  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  was  attributed 
by  Mourson  to  the  migration  of  this  parasite.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  has 
recently  recorded  his  observation  of  these  spots  in  a number  of  affections, 
and  almost  invariably  was  able  to  find  the  parasite. 

Treatment. — When  a part  covered  with  hair  is  infested  with  lice  it 
is  usually  better  to  cut  the  hair  off  close,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  all  the  nits  or  eggs  attached  to  the  hair.  When  the  head  is  affected 
the  scalp  should  be  thickly  covered  over  with  sulphur  ointment,  or  coal 
oil  to  which  has  been  added  one  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  freely 
used.  When  there  are  but  few  of  the  parasites  in  the  head,  saturating 
the  hair  with  coal  oil  may  suffice.  In  the  case  of  the  pubic  louse,  after 
removal  of  the  hair  the  part  may  be  thickly  covered  with  mercurial 
ointment,  which  should  be  removed  by  thorough  washing  with  soap  and 
water  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  reapplied.  The  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  also  extremely  efficacious  against  the  pediculus  capitis,  but  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  used  is  so  large  as  greatly  to  endanger  systemic 
poisoning  ; we  have  seen  an  almost  fatal  case  of  salivation  result  from  the 
fi’ee  use  of  the  ointment  on  the  head  of  a vagabond.  It  is  necessary  to 
enforce  thorough  personal  cleanliness  to  prevent  recurrence.  Whenever 
there  is  great  irritation  of  the  skin  from  these  parasites  the  warm  bath 
containing  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  of  ordinary  washing-soda  may 
be  used.  A lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  of 
glycerin,  two  drachms  of  carbolic  acid,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  water 
will  often  give  relief.  When  lice  ar(‘  abundant  upon  the  person  it  is 
always  essential  to  destroy  them  upon  the  clothing,  but  in  the  case 
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of  the  clothing  louse  nothing  less  radical  will  suffice  than  leaving  the 
clothing  in  a suthciently  heated  oven,  or  boiling  it  thoroughly  for  some 
minutes  in  water. 

Cimex  lectularius,  the  bedbug,  four  or  h\^e  millimetres  long,  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  and  has  an  offensive  odor.  It  lives  in  the  joints  of 
wooden  bedsteads  and  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  and  floors  esj^ecially  of 
old  buildings.  At  night  it  sucks  blood  from  sleeping  man,  and  produces 
an  urticaria  in  sensitive  persons. 

When  there  is  excessive  irritation  the  alkaline  bath  or  the  carbolic 
acid  solution  (see  preceding  page)  may  be  used.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  take  apart  furniture  infested  with  bedbugs  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  reach  thoroughly  the  crevices  and  joints.  If,  howevei’,  this  can  be 
done,  the  parasibi  can  Im  destroyed  by  thorough  cleanliness  and  the  free 
application  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  (-orrosive  sublimate.  Iron  bed- 
steads are  always  preferable. 

Pulex  irritans,  the  flea,  stings  the  skin,  produces  a minute  hemorrhage, 
and  may  cause  rose  spots,  petechim,  or  urticaria.  Some  persons  are  so 
little  suscexitible  as  not  to  be  conscious  of  its  presence. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exposure  to  fleas,  the  free  use  of  insect- 
powder  on  the  inside  of  the  stockings  and  other  articles  of  underclothing 
will  afford  a measure  of  protection. 

Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  the  sand-flea,  chigoe,  or  jigger,  is  found  in  South 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  west  comst  of  Africa,  and  in- 
fests man  and  some  of  the  domesticated  animals.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
common  flea,  burrows  into  the  skin,  especially  between  the  toes  and  under 
the  toe-nails,  causes  intense  itching,  with  the  formation  of  pustules  and 
ulcers,  and  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  toes. 

The  jigger  is  to  be  removed  with  a minute  sharp  knife  or  a needle. 
A certain  amount  of  protection  from  its  attacks  is  said  to  be  afforded 
by  the  free  use  of  aromatic  oils  upon  the  feet. 

Myiasis. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  disturbances  which  result  from 
the  presence  of  maggots  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Xunierous  flies, 
the  common  house-fly,  the  meat-fly,  the  bluebottle-fly,  the  horse-fly,  tla^ 
carrion- fly,  and  the  bot-fly,  under  favoring  cii’cumstances,  lay  their  eggs 
from  which  are  (levelo})ed  the  larvm  in  the  nostrils,  cranial  sinuses,  audi- 
tory meatus,  and  vagina,  and  on  wounded  surfaces.  The  flies  attracted  by 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  neglected  wounds  are 
especially  likely  to  invade  the  body  during  sleep  in  the  oi)en  air,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tropics.  The  local  inflammation  becomes  aggravated, 
the  destruction  of  tissue  progresses,  and  local  pain,  lieadache,  facial  and 
pharyngeal  (edema,  and  bloody  discharges  from  the  nostrils  may  result. 

[n  open  wounds  the  larvse  are  to  be  picked  off  mechanically,  but  in 
Cfises  of  sinuses  they  are  destroyed  and  removed  by  means  of  injections. 
In  eitlier  case  the  affected  part  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  treated 
antiseptically. 
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Bot-flies,  especially  iu  Central  America,  Africa,  and  Russia,  penetrate 
the  skin  and  deposit  their  eggs,  from  which  the  larvm  develop  and  cause 
boils,  which,  if  numerous,  produce  weakness,  xirostration,  and  general 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  eggs  or  larvm  may  be  swallowed  : the 
latter  may  live  in  the  stomach  xierhaps  for  several  days,  iiroducing  diges- 
tive disturbances,  esiiecially  distress,  nausea,  and  re^ieated  vomiting,  and 
the  living  larvre  may  be  found  in  the  vomit.  They  may  also  be  alive  and 
present  in  large  numbers  iu  the  intestine,  gi\dng  rise  to  abdominal  pain, 
and  are  later  discharged  with  the  faeces.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
patient  should  be  freely  purged  by  a mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  turxien- 
tiiie  and  three  jiarts  of  castor  oil. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

POISONING. 

ACUTE  POISONING. 

The  consideration  of  poisons  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a 
treatise  ux)on  the  practice  of  medicine,  but,  as  poisoning  may  simulate 
various  disetuses,  and  as  it  is  constantly  met  with  by  the  physician, 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that  a brief  practical  consideration  of  the  subject 
having  a special  regard  to  the  clinical  diagnosis  and  treatment  may  be 
of  service. 

A further  justification  for  the  present  chapter  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  treatment  of  the  various  conditions  produced  by  j)oisoning  is  the 
same  as  that  of  similar  conditions  produced  by  what  is  called  disease. 
The  symptoms  of  disease  are  in  large  part  the  outcome  of  the  presence 
of  poison  in  the  blood,  and  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  symptoms 
themselves  is  concerned  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  toxic 
agent  is  of  such  nature  that  the  process  it  sets  up  is  called  ‘biisease,” 
or  whether  it  is  of  such  character  that  the  process  is  called  “poisoning.” 
Thus,  the  narcosis  produced  by  the  natural  poisons  of  urfemia  is  treated 
in  a similar  manner  to  the  narcosis  produced  by  a diaig.  A convulsion 
caused  by  the  action  of  a tetanus  toxin  is  to  be  relieved  in  the  same 
way  as  a convulsion  caused  bj^  stryclinine. 

For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  the  various  poisons  may  be  divided 
into  narcotics,  or  those  poisons  which  chiefl}"  affect  the  cerebrum,  caus- 
ing narcosis ; convulsants,  those  which  especially  provoke  convulsions ; 
paralyzants,  those  which  cause  wide-spread  general  paralysis  ; cardiants, 
those  which  chiefly  affect  the  circulation  ; and  irritants,  those  which 
cause  violent  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  commonly  also 
of  the  kidneys. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  poisons  act  in  more  than  one  way, 
so  that  it  is  possible  they  should  be  classed  under  two  headings.  Thus, 
illuminating  gas  i)roduces  narcosis  and  also  great  depression  of  the  circu- 
lation ; whilst  antimony  is  a violent  cardiac  depressant  and  at  the  same 
time  a gsistro-intestinal  irritant.  In  the  present  chapter  the  poisoning  is 
considered  under  the  symptom  which  is  the  more  important.  The  vital 
practical  thought  is  that  when  a toxic  substance  acts  in  two  difterent 
ways  it  is  essential  that  two  sets  of  remedies  be  employed  to  meet  the 
two  actions,  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  being  exercised  in  the 
individual  case  of  poisoning  in  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  sets 
of  remedies  shall  be  most  actively  pushed. 
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Narcotics. 

The  symptoms  of  narcosis  are  stupor  deepening  into  coma,  which 
may  or  may  not  become  complete,  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
convulsion,  and  may  be  quiet  or  be  accompanied  by  delirium.  Drugs  of 
this  class  kill  by  acting  upon  the  resjiiration,  so  that  there  is  disturb- 
ance, often  with  slowing,  of  the  respiration.  Sometimes  the  respiration 
may  remain  normal  or  may  even  be  more  frequent  than  normal,  but 
becomes  extremely  shallow.  The  character  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly 
in  accordance  with  the  individual  poisons. 

We  shall  divide  the  narcotic  poisons  into  ChivSS  1,  those  in  which 
there  is  no  delirium ; and  Class  2 (Delirifacients),  those  in  whicli  the 
delirium  is  marked.  It  should  be  observed  tliat  in  Class  1 the  pupil  is 
fi-eiiuently  contracted,  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  markedly  dilated, 
and  that  in  the  deeper  stages  of  the  coma  the  pupillary  retlexes  ai’e  lost, 
though  they  may  be  preserved  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poisoning.  In 
CUiss  2 the  pupil  is  usually  widely  dilated  and  fixed. 

The  most  important  members  of  Class  1 are  opium,  alcohol,  chloral, 
chloroform,  ether,  illuminating  gas,  prussic  acid,  nitrobenzol,  carbolic 
acid,  oil  of  tansy,  and  santonin. 

Diagnosis. — In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  chapter,  the  exist- 
ence of  narcosis  constitutes  the  starting-point  in  recognizing  poisoning 
of  the  present  class.  Narcosis  may,  however,  be  the  result  of  disease, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish,  without  a history,  between  a 
narcosis  due  to  a disease  and  one  due  to  a poison.  Supposing  that  tliere 
I is  no  history  either  of  the  taking  of  a poison  or  of  the  coming  on  of  the 
i symptoms  during  a disease,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  account  of 
i the  way  in  which  the  present  condition  of  the  patient  h;is  developed, 

: if  there  be  high  temperature,  or  highly  albuminous  urine,  or  hemiplegia, 

I or  strabismus,  or  uuecpial  pupils,  the  case  is  almost  certainly  one  of  dis- 
ease ; although  we  once  saw  opium  poisoning  produce  inequality  of  the 
I pupils,  and  although  a patient  suffering  from  chronic  kidney  disease  may 
: have  been  poisoned,  so  that  albuminuria  is  only  a presunqitive  and  not 
positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a imemia. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  an  apoplexy  may  come  on  during 
a poisoning ; indeed,  its  development  is  favored  by  the  existence  of 
alcoholism,  so  that  sometimes  patients  supposed  to  be  suffering  only  from 
drunkenness  are  found  by  the  police  dead  in  the  cells  where  they  have 
been  put  overnight.  An  aiioplexy,  however,  which  is  sufficiently  large 
to  produce  so  complete  a general  relaxation  as  to  mask  the  hemiplegia  is 
always  associated  with  an  absolutely  complete  unconsciousness  ; whereas 
it  is  rare  in  an  ordinary  poisoning  for  a patient  to  be  so  unconscious  as  to 
give  no  sign  of  life  when  shaken  or  shouted  to.  If  a drunken  person  can- 
not be  momentarily  aroused,  apoplexy  should  be  suspected ; stertorous 
breathing  under  such  circumstances  should  be  considered  diagnostic 
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of  axioplexy.  In  advanced  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbolic  and  prussic 
acid,  illuminating  gas,  or  nitrobenzol,  tlie  nnconscionsness  ma}^  be  com- 
plete. 

A malignant  malarial  attack  may  de^^elop  suddenly  and  closely  re- 
semble a poisoning,  but  the  disturbance  of  temijerature  should  almost 
invariably  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  case  is  not  one 
of  i)oisoning:  unless  the  imtient  has  been  lying  out  in  the  cold,  a pro- 
nouncedly subnormal  teniiierature  is  very  rare  in  j)oisoning.  High  ele- 
vation of  temperature  probably  never  occurs  in  toxic  narcosis  ; certainly 
the  coexistence  of  internal  fever  with  a low  external  temperature  of  the 
body,  such  iis  is  seen  in  malignant  malarial  attacks,  does  not  happen  in 
poisoning. 

In  attempting  recognition  of  the  individual  poison  in  any  case  the  odor 
of  the  breath  may  point  to  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether.  Contraction 
of  tlie  pu])il  would  indicate  oi)ium,  and,  unless  in  the  later  stages,  would 
be  associated  with  warmth  of  the  surface  and  a slow,  full  jiulse.  Prussic 
acid  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  symp- 
toms, by  the  furious  convulsions,  and  by  the  bloodj^  foam,  the  result  of 
these  convulsions,  about  the  lips  of  the  bloated,  livid  face ; moreover, 
death  almost  invariably  occurs  l)efore  the  iihysician  reaches  the  patient. 
If  there  be  i>rotracted  unconsciousness  the  case  is  not  one  of  prussic  acid 
Xioisoning.  Nitrobenzol  xioisoning  can  be  recognized  by  the  xieculiar  blue 
color  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Illuminating  gas  may  usually 
be  susx^ected  from  the  surroundings  of  the  x^atient ; the  unconsciousness 
XU'oduced  by  it  is  extreme,  and  is  accomxianied  with  great  depression 
of  the  xiolse,  which  is  raxiid  and  feeble,  and  with  some  fall  of  the  bodily 
temperature. 

For  the  x^orx^oses  of  treatment  it  is  extremely  imxiortant  to  recognize 
carbolic  acid  x^oisoning,  because  the  antidote  to  this  xioison  is  so  comxilete 
in  its  action.  In  carbolic  acid  xioisoning,  if  the  dose  has  been  large  the 
symx3toms  develoxi  with  great  suddenness  ; there  are  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness, comx)lete  quiet  and  muscular  relaxation,  cardiac  failure  with 
raxiid  ]mlse,  and  a tendency  to  subnormal  temx)erature  ; the  odor  of  the 
acid  may  sometimes  be  made  out  u]mn  the  x^orson  ; x^^^fl^^^gi^omonic  are 
cornigated  white  patches  uxion  the  lixis  or  in  the  mouth,  marking  xilaces 
where  the  strong  acid  has  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  slowly  developed  xioisoning  from  diluted  acid,  stupor,  coma,  muscular 
relaxation,  and  failing  heart,  with  subnormal  tenq^erature,  may  offer  no 
decisive  x^henoniena  unless  there  1ms  been  sufficient  time  for  the  secretion 
of  the  characteristic  brownish  or  blackish  ui-ine. 

Santonin  x>oisoning  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  chromatoxisia  wliich 
X>recedes  the  development  of  the  other  symxitoms,  and  by  the  saffron- 
colored  or  even  xmr])lisli-red  urine.  According  to  authority,  the  yellow 
urine  becomes  red  on  the  adtlition  of  an  alkali.  The  convulsions  are 
often  violent,  accomxianied  by  oxiisthotonos  and  emx)rosthotonos,  and  are 
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of  epileptiform  type.  There  is  sometimes  slight  vomiting,  but  the  symp- 
toms of  gastro-iiitestinal  irritation  are  never  severe. 

Oil  of  tansy  poisoning  is  almost  always  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
produce  abortion.  The  symptoms  are  stupor  deepening  into  coma,  epi- 
leptiform convulsions  and  violent  gastro-enteritis,  with  abortion,  which 
is  usually  attended  with  much  hemorrhage.  Tlie  stupor  and  convul- 
sions distinguish  this  poisoning  from  iioisonings  by  other  ordinary  aborti- 
fecients. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  of  poisoning,  if  there  be  an  antidote  to 
the  drug  it  should  be  immediately  given.  Tannic  acid  is  an  imperfect 
antidote  to  the  alkaloids  and  substances  containing  them,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  used  in  opium  poisoning.  Of  the  other  poisons  in  the  class, 
carbolic  acid  is  the  only  ordinary  one  which  has  an  antidote.  This  anti- 
dote is  unicpie  in  that  it  has  the  capability  of  not  only  acting  upon  the 
poison  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  of  following  it  into  the  blood 
and  tissues  and  there  neutralizing  it.  Wliether  it  be  late  or  early  in  the 
poisoning,  the  practitioner  should  exhibit  the  antidote  freely,  both  by 
the  mouth  and  in  severe  cases  hypodermically.  Sulphuric  acid  or  the 
soluble  sulphate  should  be  given.  Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth,  but  not  hypodermically,  at  least  with  any  freedom, 
since  when  injected  directly  into  the  blood  it  acts  as  a violent  poison. 
Sodium  sulphate  may  be  given  hypodermically. 

If  a poison  has  been  taken  by  the  mouth,  after  the  administration  of  the 
antidote  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  : a brisk  purgative  like  croton 
oil  is  sometimes  useful  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  alimentary  canal. 

Unconsciousness  is,  from  a therapeutic  point  of  view,  a matter  of 
little  importance  : the  danger  in  narcosis  is  from  depression  of  the  respi- 
ratory centres,  so  that  the  indication  is  to  maintain  respiration.  In  cer- 
tain cases  of  poisoning,  notably  opium  poisoning,  the  respiratory  centre 
is  depressed  more  than  are  the  centres  of  consciousness ; hence  it  is  ad- 
: visable  to  keep  the  patient  awake  for  two  x>urposes : first,  that  the  de- 
pression and  relaxation  of  sleep  may  not  be  added  to  the  depression  and 
respiratory  relaxation  directly  due  to  the  poison  ; second,  that  automatic 
respiration  may  be  reinforced  by  voluntary  breathing.  We  have  seen  in 
j opium  poisoning  a patient  sitting  breathing  regularly  at  the  word  of  com- 
I mand  when  automatic  breathing  liad  practically  ceased.  It  must  be 
' remembered  in  treating  such  a case  that  owing  to  the  continuous  lack  of 
respiration  there  is  an  ever-increasing  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood,  so  that  finally  the  narcosis  is  of  double  origin  ; and  if  by  arti- 
ficial respiration  or  otherwise  the  blood  can  be  freed  fi’om  the  accumulated 
gas  the  narcosis  is  greatly  lightened,  and  emetics  and  other  drugs  pre- 
vioiLsly  powerless  may  become  active  for  good.  It  is  evidently  often  very 
useful  to  arouse  a narcotized  patient.  For  this  purpose  flagellations  and 
other  forms  of  rough  treatment  have  been  much  employed.  They  are, 
however,  unjustifiable.  If  walking  or  mild  shaking  of  the  jiatient  does 
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not  suffice,  the  dry  wire  brush  should  be  used  with  a strong  electrical 
current.  This  makes  an  intense  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  with- 
out causing  any  intiammation  or  structural  change. 

The  drugs  which  are  useful  in  overcoming  respiratory  paralysis  are 
the  so-called  resxiiratory  stimulants, — namely,  atropine,  strychnine,  co- 
caine, and  catfeine.  In  using  these  drugs  it  is  essential  to  apprehend  that 
they  are  not  simple  physiological  antagonists  to  the  poison,  and  that  they 
are  used  for  one  distinct  puipose.  Thus,  in  the  employment  of  atropine 
in  opium  poisoning  it  does  not  do  to  use  the  pupils  as  a guide  to  the 
amount  of  atropine  to  be  given  : ojiium  contracts  the  pupil  centrically, 
atropine  dilates  it  perijiherally, — so  that  the  actions  are  not,  strictly 
siieaking,  antagonistic.  The  results  of  the  administration  of  the  anti- 
dotal drug  are  to  be  chiefly  judged  by  the  action  upon  the  resiDiratioii : 
if  the  respiration  becomes  sufficiently  more  rapid  and  full  the  desiivd 
result  has  been  reached,  and  no  more  of  the  antidote  should  be  ex- 
hibited until  respiration  begins  again  to  fall.  In  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary quick  action  from  the  antidote  it  should  always  be  given  hypo- 
dermically. The  dose  administered  should  be  much  larger  than  that 
used  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  should  be  somewhat  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  poison  taken,  if  this  be  known.  The  remedial  action  of  the 
antidote  in  such  cases  is  in  obedience  to  what  H.  C.  Wood  has  ternud 
the  law  of  crossed  action,”  a law  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
antagonism  as  well  as  of  co-action  of  medicines.  Tims,  drug  x stimulates 
the  heart,  the  resj)iratory  centres,  and  the  intestinal  peristalsis,  whilst 
drug  y stimulates  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  motor  spinal  cord,  but 
has  no  effect  upon  the  heart.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  two  drugs  are 
given  at  one  time  they  will  reinforce  each  other  at  the  respiratory  centre 
without  acting  together  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  so  that  the  greatest 
respiratory  effect  will  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
other  functions.  We  have  proved  experimentally  that  if  to  a dog  poi- 
soned with  chloral  strychnine  be  given  until  general  convulsions  seem 
imminent,  there  will  be  a great  increase  in  the  respiratory  movement, — 
an  incr(^ase,  however,  which  can  be  still  further  augmented  by  atropine 
or  cocaine  without  precipitating  convulsions,  as  would  be  done  by  further 
doses  of  strychnine.  Hence  in  narcosis  the  best  effects  are  to  be  olitained 
by  using  together  two  or  more  respiratory  stimulants. 

In  any  case  of  narcosis  in  which  the  respiration  is  failing,  artificial 
respiration  should  be  resorted  to.  Of  the  ordinary  methods  Silvester’s 
is  perhaps  the  most  effective.  The  patient  being  laid  upon  his  back  on 
a hard  table  or  the  floor,  the  elbows  should  be  forced  tightly  agaiust 
the  chest  so  as  to  compress  it,  then  raised  upward  and  outward  (not 
forwai’d)  until  the  highest  point  above  the  head  is  reached,  and  then 
slowly  replaced  and  the  })rocess  repeated.  This  should  be  done  about 
ten  times  a minute.  Of  course  in  any  c^ise  of  existing  deep  narcosis  the 
tongue  should  be  well  drawn  out  and  prevented  from  slipping  back  upon 
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the  larynx.  Very  frequently  it  suffices  to  draw  the  whole  lower  jaw 
upward  and  forward  by  the  fingers  inserted  behind  its  angle. 

Very  much  more  effective  than  artificial  respiration  in  the  treatment 
of  narcosis  is  forced  respii'ation,  in  which  by  means  of  belloAvs  or  other 
power  air  is  driven  into  the  lungs.  For  the  details  of  apparatus  and 
method  the  reader  is  referred  to  H.  C.  Wood’s  ‘‘Therapeutics.”  In  a 
number  of  cases  of  violent  narcotic  poisoning  life  has  been  saved  by 
forced  respiration  kept  np  for  many  hours. 

In  many  crises  of  narcotic  poisoning  other  sjunptoms  than  those  of 
narcotism  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  need  treatment,  as  heart-fail  me 
in  carbolic  acid,  vomiting  and  purging  in  poisoning  with  oil  of  tans}^, 
etc.  The  treatment  of  these  symptoms  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
their  respective  divisions. 

Delirifacients. — The  ordinary  poisons  representing  the  second  class 
of  narcotics — Le.,  those  which  produce  delirium  with  the  early  stage  of 
the  narcosis — m’e  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  and  the  vegetables  which 
contain  them, — such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  datura,  or  Jamestown 
(“Jimson”)  weed, — cannabis  indica,  hyoscine,  and  cocaine.  With  the 
exception  of  hyoscine,  these  substances  are  all  respii’atory  stimulants, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  poisoning  increase  the  rate  and  force  of 
the  respiration.  There  appears  to  be  no  recorded  death  from  cannabis 
indica,  or  Indian  hemp,  nor  from  hyoscine,  though  the  latter  drug  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  taking  life. 

Diagnosis. — All  these  drugs  produce  dilated  pupils,  a peculiar  talk- 
ative delirium,  dry  mouth,  usually  nervous  excitement  and  unrest,  the 
whole  ending,  if  the  dose  has  been  sufficient,  in  narcosis  of  a quiet  tjqie, 
with  failure  of  respiration.  The  diagnosis  between  them  can  be  made  by 
noting  that  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  cause  a rapid,  hard  pulse  and  much 
gi’eater  excitement  than  is  present  with  hyoscine,  the  delirium  of  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  muscular  excitement,  is  talkative  and  muttering, 
and  in  its  milder  form  sinq^ly  represents  a condition  of  simple  confusion. 
Moreover,  in  hyoscine  poisoning  the  pulse  is  near  the  norm  in  rate  and 
force.  Cocaine  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  intense  motor  excitement  which 
usually  attends  its  action,  and  which  may  bring  its  poisoning  into  the 
conv.ulsant  group.  When  the  dose  of  cocaine  has  been  very  large  this 
excitement  may  be  wanting,  and  collapse  with  nnconsciouness  may  be 
the  most  prominent  symptom,  so  that  the  poisoning  might  be  placed  in 
[ the  cardiant  group. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage,  after  the  use  of  tannic  acid  as  an 
I antidote  and  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  if  there  be  great  excitement, 
i morphine  and  even  chloral  may  be  used  with  caution.  If  the  symptoms 
I be  due  to  hyoscine,  the  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  quiet 
I narcotic  group.  In  the  advanced  stages,  with  stupor  and  quiet  narcosis, 
the  treatment  becomes  that  of  the  quiet  narcotic  group,  with,  when  there 
are  symptoms  of  heart- failure,  the  use  of  cardiac  stimulants. 
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Convulsants. 

Conviilsaiit  drugs,  that  is,  drugs  tlie  chief  syiiiptom  of  whose  poison- 
ing is  convulsions,  are  divided  into  those  which  j)roduce  cerebral  or 
epileptiform  convulsions  and  those  which  cause  spinal  or  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. The  epileptiform  convulsion  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  convulsion  is  clonic.  The 
spinal  convulsion  is  without  loss  of  consciousnass,  with  heightened  re- 
flexes, whilst  the  contractions  are  more  or  lass  persistent  or  tonic. 

Drugs  which  produce  epileptiform  convulsions  often  do  so  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  as  b}^  producing  ana;mia  of  the  brain  through  cardiac 
depression  (veratrum  \dride,  for  instance).  Tliey  may  act  directly  upon 
the  cerebrum,  so  as  to  cause  persistent  loss  of  consciousness.  (See 
Narcotics.)  Tlie  drugs  which  pi'oduce  spinal  tetanic  convulsions  are 
cocaine  and  strychnine. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  strychnine  poisoning  it  is  necessary 
to  differentiate  it  from  tetanus  and  hysteria.  Except  in  very  rare  cases, 
tetanus  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished  by  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
symptoTiLS,  which  extend  over  hours  or  days,  and  especially  by  the  fact 
that  the  jaw  is  iirimarily  locked.  The  masseter  and  other  chewing 
muscles  are  the  first  to  be  attacked ; whereas  in  strychnine  poisoning 
they  are  the  last.  The  hysterical  convulsion  may  simulate  that  of 
tetanus  ; there  is  usually,  however,  disorder  of  consciousness,  which  may 
be  lost,  or,  more  characteristically,  may  be  so  perverted  that  the  patient 
seems  conscious  but  afterwards  has  no  memory  of  events  which  occurred 
during  the  convulsion,  or  else  seems  unconscious  but  afterwards  has  com- 
plete memory  of  such  events.  The  hysterical  convulsion  is  also  accom- 
panied by  much  greater  and  more  varied  emotional  disturbance  than 
is  the  strychnic  convulsion,  though  terror  in  the  strychnic  convulsion 
may  be  extreme.  The  i-etlexes,  while  often  exaggerated  in  the  liys- 
terical  convulsion,  lack  the  extraordinarily  intense  activity  seen  in  the 
strychnic  convulsion.  The  strychnic  convulsion  is  more  comi)lete  than 
the  hysterical,  involving  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  producing  o})is- 
thotonos.  The  hysterical  convulsion  is  usually  more  or  less  incomplete, 
with  varieties  of  postures,  emprosthotonos,  pleurothotonos,  and  various 
apparently  purposive  attitudes,  as  that  of  the  cross.  In  hysteria  there 
is  also  prolonged  rigidity  between  the  convulsive  attacks. 

We  have  seen  a momentarily  mistaken  diagnosis  made  in  strychnine 
poisoning,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  asphyxia  very  rapidly  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  unconscionsness.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
in  the  toxiemic  epileptiform  convulsion  the  unconsciousness  precedes  the 
fii-st  convnlsive  movement ; while  in  the  strychnic  convulsion  the  con- 
vulsive movement  always  precedes  the  unconsciousness,  though  it  may 
flo  so  only  for  some  sc'conds. 

Cocaine  poisoning  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  coexistence  of  cerebral 
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excitement,  dilated  pupil,  accelerated  pulse,  and  dry  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  mouth,  with  convulsions  which  are  also  more  partial  and  less 
severe  than  those  of  strychnine. 

Teeatment. — In  severe  strychnine  poisoning  no  attempt  should  ever 
be  made  to  wash  out  the  stomach.  We  have  seen  a fatal  strychnic 
convulsion  provoked  by  the  irritation  of  the  fauces  by  the  stomach-tube. 
Emetics,  hypodermically  (apomorphine)  or  by  the  mouth,  are  sometimes 
helpful,  but  should  be  used  only  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poisoning. 
Tannic  acid  may  be  given  as  an  antidote. 

The  drugs  to  be  emjiloyed  are  the  amesthetics,  amyl  nitrite,  ijotiussium 
bromide,  and  chloral.  Of  these  the  two  volatile  substances  are  to  be 
given  usually  for  their  immediate  action,  and  are  therefore  especially  to 
be  employed  during  severe  convulsions.  When  respiration  is  arrested 
by  the  cramp  of  the  lespiratory  muscles,  and  no  air  movement  takes 
j)lace,  the  amyl  nitrite  may  be  given  (ten  minims)  hypodermically,  or  a 
clyster  of  thirty  to  forty  gi-ains  of  chloral  may  be  administered.  The 
irritation,  however,  of  the  rectum  by  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  may  pro- 
duce or  increase  the  convulsion.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  the  potas- 
sium bromide  should  be  at  once  administered  in  very  large  doses,  half  an 
ounce  if  the  strychnine  has  been  in  considerable  amount,  and  should  be 
followed  or  accompanied  by  the  chloral,  whose  action  is  much  quicker 
and  for  the  moment  more  effective  than  that  of  the  bromide.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  crossed  action,  no  one  drug  should  be  relied  upon ; 
but  Calabar  bean  is  too  slow  and  uncertain  in  its  action  for  practical  use, 
though  its  alkaloid,  eserine  sulphate  (one-twentieth  of  a grain),  may  be 
given  hj'podermically.  In  prolonged  strychnine  poisoning  alcohol  should 
be  used  freely,  and  cardiac  stimulants  may  become  necessary. 

Paralyzants. 

The  poisons  which  cause  wide  spread  general  paralysis  may  do  so  by  a 
centric  or  by  a peripheral  action.  Most  of  the  drugs  have  other  actions 
besides  that  of  paralyzants,  and  in  many  cases  the  paralytic  action  is 
more  or  less  subordinate  to  other  influence.  The  most  important  of 
these  drugs  are  the  central  motor  depressants,  chloral,  Calabar  bean, 
the  nitrites,  gelseraium,  and  the  peripheral  nerve  paralyzants,  lobelia, 
coniine,  woorari,  pelletierine. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  motor  paralyzing  poisons  depends 
upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  symptoms  other  than  paralysis. 
With  chloral  is  unconsciousness ; with  the  nitrites  are  the  flushed  face,  the 
cerebral  distress  and  sense  of  distention,  and  the  violent  cardiac  action, 
which  in  association  with  the  extremely  rapid  develoj)ment  and  fugacious- 
ness of  the  symptoms  are  characteristic ; with  Calabar  bean  there  is  the 
contracted  pupil  ; with  lobelia  there  is  violent  vomiting  without  purging, 
with  great  nausea,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  and  general  symptoms  of  collaj^se, 
— symptoms  resembling  very  closely  those  of  veratrum  viride  poisoning  ; 
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with  gelsemiuin  there  are  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  strabismus  and  its  con- 
sequent double  vision,  dropping  of  the  jaw,  and  depression  of  the  circula- 
tion, shown  by  rai>id,  feeble  pulse,  without  much  vomiting ; with  conium 
the  symptoms  are  purely  paralytic,  without  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness or  circulation, — namely,  an  ever-increasing  weakness  associated  with 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  paralytic  squint,  without  dropping  of  the 
jaw  ; with  woorari  and  pelletierine  there  is  simply  a progressive  general 
paralysis. 

Treatment. — To  vegetable  drugs  of  this  class  tannic  acid  is  a more 
or  less  imperfect  antidote.  For  the  mineral  drugs  there  is  no  known 
antidote.  Wasliing  out  of  the  stomach  should  be  practised,  unless  the 
patient  be  in  articiilo  mortis.  Death  occurs  through  failure  of  resj)iration. 
The  centric  paralyzing  drugs  act  directly  upon  the  resiiiratory  centres,  so 
that  the  treatment  of  their  poisonings  is  that  for  narcotism,  except  so  tar 


as  the  narcotic  treatment  is  directed  towards  keeping  the  patient  awake. 
What  wjis  said  of  the  use  of  respiratory  stimulants  and  artificial  respira- 
tion under  the  head  of  Narcotics  holds  for  drugs  of  the  present  class. 
When  the  paralysis  and  the  respiratory  failure  are  due  to  an  influence 
upon  the  peripheral  nerves,  centric  respiratory  stimulants  are  of  very 
little  value,  and  there  are  no  known  drugs  which  act  antagonistically  to 


poisons  that  affect  the  nerve-trunks.  Artificial  or  forced  respiration  is, 
of  course,  indicated. 


Cardkuits. 


Drugs  may  arrest  the  heart’s  action  in  systole  or  in  diastole.  Practi- 
cally, systolic  arrest  of  the  heart  from  a poison  is  almost  never  seen  ; in 
the  rare  cases  in  which  it  may  be  threatened  from  overdoses  of  digitalis, 
aconite  or  some  other  cardiac  depressant  should  be  carefully  used.  The 
ordinary  poisons  which  produce  arrest  of  the  heart’s  action  in  diastole 
are  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  the  nitrites,  and  tartar  emetic.  Of  these 
drugs,  tartar  emetic  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  heading  of  Irritants, 
whilst  the  nitrites  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  heading  of 
Paralyzants. 

Diagnosis. — Veratrum  viride  poisoning  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
excessive  vomiting  and  prostration,  without  either  purging,  i)ain,  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  pupil  or  of  consciousness ; there  are,  in  a word,  no  other 
symptoms,  except  progressive  weakness,  rapid  ]uilse,  subnormal  tempera- 
ture, free  sweating,  and  collapse.  Aconite  poisoning  is  characterized  by 
the  tingling  and  numbness,  which  usually  appear  first  in  the  lips  (the 
point  of  contact  with  the  drug),  then  in  the  fingers  and  hands,  and  finally 
in  the  legs.  Even  without  this  subjective  symptom,  which  must  be  told 
by  the  patient,  aconite  poison  may  be  recognized  bj"  the  coexistence  of 
progressive  muscular  failure  and  loss  of  reflexes,  with  symptoms  of  col- 
lapse, without  vomiting,  purging,  oi-  other  phenomenon. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tlie  failure  of  circulation  produced 
by  poisons,  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  the  back  in  a horizontal 
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position,  or  with  the  head  slightly  lower  than  the  feet,  and  in  case  of 
sudden  and  complete  failure  of  the  heart  should  be  momentarily  inverted. 
As  has  been  shown  experimentally  upon  dogs  by  H.  C.  Wood,  such  in- 
version does  good,  not,  as  was  formerly  taught,  by  supiilying  blood  to  the 
respiratory  centres,  but  by  causing  a flow  of  blood  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  right  heart,  with  consequent  distention  of  the  ventricle  and  mechanical 
excitement  of  the  viscus  to  renewed  action.  It  is  evident  that  a better 
result  is  to  be  obtained  by  putting  the  patient  back  into  the  nearly  hori- 
zontal position  after  the  heart  has  been  started,  with  subsequent  inversion 
for  a moment  if  it  be  found  necessary,  than  by  keeping  the  patient  in- 
verted for  a length  of  time ; otherwise  the  strain  on  the  weakened  left 
heart  to  force  the  blood  into  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  may  be 
too  much  for  it.  The  sudden  assumption  of  the  sitting  or  erect  posture 
by  such  a patient  may,  by  causing  sudden  emptiness  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  lead  to  immediate  cardiac  arrest.  Absolute  quiet  must  be 
enforced.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  temperature  falls,  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  it,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  the  hot  bath  or  by  a device  which 
we  have  found  very  useful  in  various  crises  of  surgical  and  medical  shock 
or  collapse.  An  ordinary  water-bed  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with  water 
at  a temperatui’e  of  170°  F.,  and  the  patient  is  laid  upon  a blanket  or 
blankets  on  the  bed  ; the  body  is  in  this  way  half  enveloped  in  hot  water, 
and  must  be  heated.  Such  a bed  about  two-thirds  full  of  water  will  re- 
I main  hot  from  six  to  ten  or  even  more  hours. 

The  drugs  useful  in  cases  of  cardiac  collapse  are  digitalis,  strychnine, 
cocaine,  and  atropine.  They  should  always  be  used  hypodermically  in 
doses  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  poison  which  has  been  taken.  All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  crossed  action  in  a jirevious  section  is 
equally  applicable  to  drugs  of  this  class.  Ether  given  cautiously  hy  the 
lungs,  in  moderate  amount,  is  sometimes  useful  when  the  heart  has  sud- 
denly given  out.  Alcohol  administered  by  the  mouth  in  concentrated 
hot  solution  is  frequently  of  value.  The  nitrites  given  very  cautiously 
by  inhalation  may  in  sudden  cases  be  serviceable,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  slightest  overdose  of  the  nitrite  converts  it  into  a cardiac 
depressant. 

In  most  cases  of  collapse  vaso-motor  depression  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  condition.  Digitalis,  strychnine,  atropine,  and  cocaine  are 
all  vaso-motor  stimulants.  They  are  also  respiratory  stimulants,  and 
usually  there  is  in  the  condition  under  discussion  respiratory  depression. 
These  drugs  are,  therefore,  much  more  effective  and  much  more  valu- 
able than  alcohol  or  the  nitrites.  The  nitrites  are  very  powerful  blood- 
vessel paralyzants,  and  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  if  at  all. 
Alcohol,  even  in  small  dose,  probably  tends  to  widen  the  blood-paths,  and 
certainly  has  such  influence  when  given  in  full  dose  : practical  experience 
is  in  accord  with  theory  and  experiment  in  showing  that  in  surgical  shock 
or  other  collapse  with  vaso-motor  paralysis  alcohol  is  of  little  value. 
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Irritants. 

The  number  of  substances  which  are  capable  of  producing  serious 
and  even  fatal  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  is  so  great  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  in  this  place  to  give  a list  of  them.  Under 
the  head  of  diagnosis  some  of  the  more  important  will  be  especially 
spoken  of. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  are  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  with  i:»ain,  tenderness,  and  secondary  collapse.  There 
are  certain  irritating  substances,  especially  the  corrosive  chemicals,  such 
as  the  mineral  acids,  which  produce,  when  taken  internally  in  concen- 
trated form  and  large  amount,  immediate  fatal  collapse  without  pro- 
nounced local  symptoms  ; after  a smaller  or  less  concentrated  dose  there 
may  be  immediate  violent  pain  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  rapidly 
followed  by  collapse  without  vomiting. 

From  the  symptoms  themselves  it  is  not  possible  to  diagnose  between 
the  effects  of  dilferent  mineral  acids,  but  usually  the  source  of  the 
poisoning  can  be  recognized  by  noticing  the  stains  upon  the  clothing  or 
about  the  mouth  of  the  victim.  Sulphuric  acid  makes  a black  stain  ; 
nitric  acid,  a deep  yellow  stain  ; nitrohydrochloric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
a feeble  yellow  stain.  The  holes  eaten  in  linen  and  other  clothing  by  one 
of  these  acids  are  to  be  distinguished  from  holes  due  to  burning  by  their 
edges  being  soft  and  pulpy,  and,  if  at  all  recent,  yielding  an  acid  reaction 
with  litmus  paper. 

Among  the  vegetable  acids,  citric  is  scarcely  capable  of  taking  life, 
though  it  may  produce  violent  vomiting  and  much  pain.  Tartaric  acid 
has  in  a few  recorded  cases  caused  death,  the  primary  symptoms  being 
chiefly  gastric.  Oxalic  acid  causes  violent  vomiting  and  purging  (often 
bloody),  with  stupor  or  even  deep  narcosis,  and  wide-spread  general 
paralysis,  sometimes  with  epileptiform  convulsions,  these  nervous  symp- 
toms occurring  early  and  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms 
because  they  are  not  dependent  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  inflammation, 
but  are  due  to  a direct  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nerve-centres. 
After  death  oxalic  acid  poisoning  can  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of 
crystalline  oxalates  in  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidneys. 

Among  the  mineral  poisons,  antimony  and  arsenic  produce  profuse 
serous  stools,  with  an  association  of  other  symptoms,  indistinguishable 
from  the  synii)toms  of  true  cholera  or  of  cholera  nostras.  It  is  rare  for 
acute  antiraonial  poisoning  to  depart  from  the  type,  but  in  arsenical 
poisoning  stupor  and  other  evidences  of  centric  nerve  oppression  are  not 
uncommon.  There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  these  poisonings  from 
choleraic  diseases  except  by  a knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  case  or  by 
the  recognition  of  the  xioison  in  the  vomit,  stools,  urine,  or  tissues.  In 
many  cases  extraneous  circumstances  may  lead  the  physician  to  a work- 
ing diagnosis.  Corrosive  sublimate  in  excess  produces  a very  violent 
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poisoning,  whicli  is  characterized  by  excessive  abdominal  pain,  with 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  stools  being  small,  nmcons,  bloody, 
and  passed  with  much  straining. 

The  majority  of  soluble  metallic  salts  are  irritant  poisons.  Cupric 
sulphate  can  often  be  recognized  by  the  blue  color  of  the  fii'st  vomit. 
■With  plumbic  acetate  the  first  vomit  is  often  white  and  curdy  (lead  chlo- 
ride) ; the  stools,  which  may  be  loose  or  hard,  are  always  of  an  intense 
black  color  (lead  sulphide).  Phosphorus,  which  may  be  classed  among 
the  irritant  poisons,  is  almost  unique  among  known  poisons  in  not 
producing  distinct  symptoms  for  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  its  inges- 
tion, even  although  it  h^is  been  taken  in  great  excess  ; the  symptoms  and 
lesions  which  it  causes  so  exactly  simulate  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
that  the  poisoning  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  natural  disease, 
either  during  life  or  upon  the  post-mortem  table,  excejit  by  chemical 
examination  or  a knowledge  of  the  iioison  having  been  taken.  Phospho- 
rescence in  the  vomit  or  stools  would  be  direct  evidence  of  poisoning. 
According  to  M.  Ponlet,  phosphorus  poisoning  can  be  at  once  recognized 
by  heating  the  urine  with  nitric  acid  to  calcination,  when  as  dryn&ss  is 
reached  there  is  a sudden  outburst  of  flame.  In  rare  cases  phosphorus 
poisoning  has  dilfered  from  the  type,  with  many  irregular  symptoms. 

Among  the  other  irritant,  poisonous  drugs  the  only  ones  which  Ave 
shall  notice  are  oil  of  rue  and  oil  of  savin,  which  have  frequently,  Avhen 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion,  caused  violent  gastro-ente- 
ritis,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  abortion  attended  with  much  hem- 
orrhage, ending  in  death,  and  Spanish  fly,  or  cantharides,  the  symptoms 
of  whose  poisoning  are  furious  gastro- enteritis  Avith  intense  pain  and  in- 
cessantly repeated  small  bloody  mucous  stools,  .accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  iis  shown  by  violent  pain,  strangury, 
albuminous  or  suppressed  urine,  priapism,  and  finally,  perhaps,  sloughing 
of  the  parts. 

Treatment. — The  antidotes  to  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  other 
than  oxalic,  are  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  and  substances  contain- 
ing them,  such  as  soap.  For  oxalic  acid  use  lime  or  chalk  ; for  antimony, 
tannic  acid ; for  arsenic,  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  which  may 
be  made  by  precipitating  solution  of  tersulphate  or  subsulphate  of  iron, 
or  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  AAdth  an  alkali,  preferably  magnesia  (ferri 
oxidum  hydratum  cum  magnesia,  U.8.).  The  antidotes  to  plumbic  ace- 
tate are  a soluble  sulphate  or  chloride,  such  as  common  salt,  or  an  alkali 
or  its  carbonate,  and  soap.  To  almost  all  irritant  metallic  salts  the  anti- 
dote is  soap  or  an  alkali ; to  corrosive  sublimate,  white  of  eggs ; to 
1 phosphorus,  cupric  sulphate  or  potassium  permanganate. 

! The  drugs  to  be  used  in  toxic  gastro-euteritis  are  opium, — which  in 
j very  severe  cases  threatening  immediate  collapse  may  be  first  giA^en 
hypodermically,  but  which  it  is  usual  preferably  to  exhibit  by  the  rec- 
1 turn, — bismuth,  and  chalk.  Demulcent  liquids  should  be  used  Ireely, 
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especially  when  there  is  great  irritation  of  the  kidneys.  Leeching  at 
the  epigastrium,  and  sinapisms  or  turpentine  stupes  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  followed  by  warm,  moist  applications,  are  often  of  great  ser- 
vice. Acute  toxic  nephritis  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
same  disease  from  natural  causas. 

Among  the  irritant  poisonings  may  be  mentioned  the  cases  in  which 
violent  symptoms  and  even  death  have  been  produced  by  the  taking  of 
various  articles  of  food  which  have  undergone  changes  allied  to  putre- 
faction. Among  the  foods  which  have  i)roduced  serious  results  may  be 
mentioned  European  mussels,  fish,  sausage,  ham,  various  fresh  meats, 
canned  goods,  milk  and  its  products,  such  as  cheese,  ice-cream,  and  cus- 
tards, or  various  complicated  desserts,  like  cream-putfs.  The  nature  of 
the  poison  in  these  cases  varies  to  some  extent,  but  usually  it  is  a ptomaine, 
a nitrogenous  base  allied  to  the  alkaloids,  the  result  of  putrefactive  or 
fermentative  changes  produced  by  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

The  symptoms  may  develop  directly  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison- 
ous food,  or  may  be  delayed  for  some  hours.  They  usually  consist  of 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied  by  abdominal  uneasiness  and 
sometimes  great  pain.  In  rare  cases  there  is  constipation.  With  these 
abdominal  symptoms  are  often  associated  nervous  disturbances  out  of 
proportion  to  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  evidently  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  poison.  These  are  vertigo,  disturbances  of  vision,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  delirium,  or  stupor,  ending,  it  may  be,  in  coma  and  death. 
Sometimes  there  are  violent  convulsions.  Tlie  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation is  usually  marked,  as  shown  by  rapid,  feeble,  or  irregular  heart- 
action,  with  a small,  thready,  rapid  pulse.  The  temperature  may  be 
subnormal  or  febrile.  Dryness  of  the  throat,  rigoi-s,  widely  distributed 
cramps,  numbuess  and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  are  not  rare  phenomena. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists,  first,  in  emptying  the  alimen- 
tary canal ; secondly,  in  treating  the  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  failure  of  respiration  is  an  early  and  very  distinct 
symptom.  We  have  seen  life  saved  by  placing  such  a patient  in  the  hot 
bath  and  using  artificial  respiration  until  reaction  set  in,  with  vomiting 
and  relief  of  the  stomach. 

CHRONIC  POISONING. 

LEAD  POISONING. 

Colica  pictonum,  or  mhacute  lead  poisoning,  is  especially  seen  in  workei’S 
in  lead  or  its  compounds,  though  it  may  be  the  result  of  accidental 
poisoning  in  those  who  do  not  work  in  the  metal.  The  symptoms  are 
malaise,  followed  by  violent  abdominal  colicky  pains,  which  are  more  or 
less  constant,  with  exacerbations,  and  vary  in  character,  being  some- 
times sharp  and  sometimes  dull,  and  frequently  described  as  a twisting 
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around  the  navel.  There  is  usually  uo  appetite,  and  vomiting  and  reteh- 
ing  are  common.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  retracted,  rigid,  knotted  ; 
the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive  ; the  tongue  is  contracted  and  whitish, 
the  appetite  absent,  and  the  thirst  sometimes  excessive.  Neuralgic  paiiLS 
in  the  thorax  and  in  the  extremities  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  some 
cases  the  conjunctiva  is  distinctly  icterode. 

Lead  colic  may  yield  to  treatment  or  by  recurrent  attacks  may  pass 
into  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Chronic  lead  poisoniny  varies  so  much  as  almost  to  baffle  concise  de- 
scription. The  sym^itoms  can,  perhaps,  best  be  studied  by  arranging 
the  cases  in  groups ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  do  these 
. groups  shade  into  one  another,  but  also  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  mixed 
cases, — cases  which  offer  simultaneously  or  successively  symiitoms  of  two 
or  more  of  these  various  groups. 

The  first  group  contains  the  great  bulk  of  cases  of  chronic  lead 
I poisoning,  at  least  as  seen  in  this  country.  The  symptoms  consist  of 
i failure  of  health,  more  or  less  digestive  disturbance,  and  double  wrist- 
I drop, — i.e.,  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  each  hand.  Not  rarely 
i(  the  only  noticeable  symptom  is  the  wrist-drop,  the  general  health  seem- 
;(  ing  to  be  good.  The  true  nature  of  such  cases  can  usually  be  at  once 
)‘  recognized  by  the  bilateral  character  of  the  extensor- paralysis,  cerebral 
I!  and  pressure  paralyses  being  almost  invariably  unilateral.  We  have 
>!  seen,  however,  bilateral  pressure  palsy,  and  also  unilateral  plumbic 
I wrist-drop,  due  to  a local  absorption  of  lead,  in  an  artisan  whose  hand 
was  much  of  the  time  in  a preparation  of  the  metal.  The  wrist-drop 
may  exist  alone,  but  not  rarely  there  is  with  it  anaesthesia  of  the  affected 
part,  or  sometimes  of  the  shoulders  or  other  uuparalyzed  portion  of  the 
I body.  WTien  the  paralysis  is  complete,  the  electro-contractility  of  the 
I muscles  is  in  great  part  or  altogether  absent. 

The  rarer  forms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  may  be  divided  into  the 
I cerebral,  the  periphero-spinal,  and  the  nutritive. 

In  the  cerebral  cases  should  be  included  those  which  are  conimonlj^ 
spoken  of  as  enceplmlopathia  saturnina,  or  saturnine  cerebritis,  in  which  the 
violent  brain-symptoms  may  develop  with  great  suddenness,  or  may  be 
preceded  by  headache,  giddiness,  sleeplessness,  disturbed  vision,  strabis- 
i:  mus,  tinnitus  aurium,  i)sychical  aberration,  or  other  i)rodromes  of  cere- 
bral disturbance.  Delirium,  which  is  among  the  chief  manifestations  of 
■ the  fully  formed  condition,  may  be  mild,  but  is  often  maniacal;  stupor 
may  replace  it  or  alternate  with  it ; and  violent  epileptiform  convul- 
i<  sions,  ending  in  coma,  are  not  infrequent.  These  convulsions  are  usually 
‘ the  precursors  of  death,  but  recovery  may  occur. 

Without  the  development  of  such  severe  symptoms,  headache,  loss 
of  memory,  giddine.ss,  somnolence,  hemianmsthesia,  disturbance  of  the 
special  senses,  aphasia,  monoplegia,  hemiplegia,  or  multiple  cerebral 
palsies  may  occur  during  chronic  lead  poisoning.  Death,  preceded  bj'^ 
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severe  cerebral  symptoms,  may  take  place  without  organic  lesion ; but 
usually,  when  focal  symi)toms  have  been  present,  localized  alteration  of 
brain  structure,  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  to  chronic 
intlauiniation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  can  be  detected.  Sometimes 
the  cerebral  symptoms  are  uriemic ; indeed,  true  plumbic  encephalopathy 
and  plumbic  uraemia  from  contracted  kidney  may  coexist.  Again,  the 
more  serious  affection  may  be  masked  by  a saturnine  hysteria,  since 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Charcot  and  by  Dutilh  in  which  hysterical 
hemiaiuesthesia,  amaurosis,  anosmia,  loss  of  sense  of  taste,  and  other 
cerebral  symptoms  have  been  the  outcome  of  a major  hysteria  due  to 
chronic  lead  poisoning.  Such  cases  as  these  probably  occur  only  in  indi- 
viduals of  hysterical  temperament,  and  must  be  extremely  rare  in  persons 
not  of  the  so-called  Latin  peoples. 

Disturbances  of  vision  are  so  frecpient  and  so  marked  in  lead  poi- 
soning as  to  deserve  special  mention.  The  amblyopia  may  come  on 
slowly  or  suddenly  ; it  may  be  iiartial  or  comiilete  ; it  may  coexist  with 
kidney  disease  or  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  latter  ; associated 
with  it  may  be  a true  optic  neuritis  or  a true  optic  atrophy,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  exist  without  demonstral)le  disease  of  the  optic  nerves. 
It  is  undoubtedly  often  due  to  a disease  of  the  optic  nerves  themselves, 
but  the  occurrence  of  homonymous  hemianopsia  in  some  cases  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  blindness  may  be  of  centric  oi-igin.  Strabismus 
from  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  or  other  ocular  muscle  is  sometimes 
of  saturnine  origin. 

The  second  group  of  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  comprises  those 
in  which  the  nerve-symi)toms  apparently  originate  below  the  cerebrum. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  cases  such  as  have  been  reported  by 
Putnam,  by  Tissier,  by  Eaymoud,  and  by  G.  L.  Walton,  in  which  the 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  locomotor  ataxia,  except  in  the  presence  of 
tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks,  loreservation  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  or 
some  other  atypical  symptoms.  We  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms simulated  those  of  an  acute  poliomyelitis,  consisting  chiefly  of  wide- 
spread paralyses  with  rapid  wasting  of  the  muscles.  These  cases  usually 
can  be  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  violent  neuralgic  pains,  i)aralysis 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  or  other  atypical  symptoms.  Again,  cases 
very  closely  resembling  ascending  or  Landry’s  paralysis  have  been  re- 
ported. Severe  intractable  chorea  has  been  produced  by  lead.  Dis- 
turbances of  sensation  may  occur  in  lead  poisoning  ; anesthesias  are  not 
very  rare,  and  violent  neuralgic  pains,  probably  due  to  neuritis,  may  be 
the  chief  manifestation.  In  one  case  under  our  care  the  symptoms  were 
intense  general  pruritus,  with  violent  neuralgic  pains  shooting  through 
the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  coming  on  at  night  and  producing  an  in- 
somnia which  appeared  to  be  unconquerable.  The  lesion  in  most  of 
these  motor  and  sensory  cases  is  ]>robably  in  the  nerve-trunks,  and  the 
very  rapid  pulse  seen  in  some  of  them  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  vagi, 
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since  Prevost  and  Binet  have  found  pronounced  degeneration  of  these 
nerves. 

The  third  group  of  cases  contains  those  in  which  the  poison  chietl}^ 
expends  itself  upon  glandular  or  visceral  organs  or  in  x^roducing  wide- 
spread nutritive  changes.  It  would  seem  that  almost  any  of  the  vital 
structures  may  undergo  degeneration.  Potain  reptorts  saturnine  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver ; Valence  details  a plumbic  p)arotitis.  Eudolph  Maier  has 
found  in  pioisoned  animals  atroxihic  degenerations  of  the  intestinal  glands 
and  walls  5 and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar  alterations  sometimes 
aid  in  the  production  of  emaciation  and  anaemia  in  human  ijlumbism. 

Temiiorary  albuminuria  may  occur  in  lead  xjoisoning  without  serious 
imj)lication  of  the  kidneys ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  fatal  nephritis 
may  exist  when  there  is  no  albumin  in  the  urine.  A p>ersistent  low 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  lead  pioisoning  is  a symp)tom  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  Gep>pert  confirms  the  observation,  x^reviously  made  by  Oliver, 
that  in  temi^orary  plumbic  albuminuria  many  isolated  kidney  ej)ithelial 
cells  may  often  be  found  in  the  urinary  sediments  ; and  it  is  evident  that 
a persistence  of  this  condition  must  end  in  chronic  renal  disease.  After 
death,  which  may  be  induced  by  uraemia,  the  kidneys  are  found  con- 
tracted, granular,  with  excessive  develop)uient  of  the  fibrous  tissue  (fol- 
lowed by  contraction)  and  great  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels : these  changes  are  identical  with  those  of  contracted  kidney 
I)roduced  by  gouty  and  other  irritant  poisons.  As  Ellenberger  and  Hof- 
meister  have  shown  that  the  lead  is  chiefiy  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
the  frequency  of  j)lumbic  nep)hritis  is  easily  exj)laiued ; but  it  is  not 
readily  x)erceived  why  it  is  so  frequently  associated  with  an  arthralgia 
whose  course  and  lesions  closely  simulate  those  of  chronic  gout. 

There  are  cases  of  lead  p)oisoniug  which  do  not  conform  to  any  of 
the  types  as  yet  given.  Acute  asthma  has  been  p)roduced  by  the  in- 
halation of  the  dust  of  white  lead,  whilst  chronic  saturnine  asthma 
: occurs  in  feeble,  narrow-chested  peojjle.  James  J.  Putnam  asserts  that 
' in  lead  p)oisoning  of  children  the  legs  and  feet  are  commonly  j^aralyzed. 

I Pagliano  has  rei^orted  saturnine  facial  palsy.  Upon  pregnant  women 
! the  influence  of  the  poison  is  very  deleterious,  and,  as  was  shown  by 
i Constantine  Paul,  it  often  produces  the  early  death  of  the  foetus. 

In  those  cases  of  lead  j^oisoning  which  xDursue  a slow  course  to  death, 
the  j)aralysis  involves  after  a time  the  extensors  of  the  lower  as  well  as 
of  the  ui)p)er  extremities,  epilei)tic  paroxysms  occiu-  at  intervals,  racking 
1 pains  shoot  through  the  limbs,  points  of  cutaneous  aufesthesia  appear, 
i and  often  albuminuria  aids  in  x^roducing  the  fatal  issue.  Gradually 
i the  x^atient  becomes  more  and  more  cachectic,  genei’al  oedema  and  the 
j whitened  skin  betray  the  increasing  antemia,  the  x^aralysis  extends  from 
muscle  to  muscle,  locomotion  becomes  inq^ossible,  and,  if  a convulsion 
or  other  accident  do  not  close  the  scene,  death  at  last  takes  x^hice  from 
loss  of  x>ov'er  in  the  resx>iratory  muscles.  Malassez  has  found  that  in 
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the  anaemia  of  lead  poisoning  the  red  globules  are  not  only  diminished 
in  number  but  also  increased  in  size.  After  death  the  metal  has  been 
detected  in  all  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  of  the  body. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  lead  x>oisoning  is  easy  when  the  char- 
acteristic blue  line  ujion  the  gums  wliere  they  join  the  teeth  is  present, 
but  death  may  occur  without  any  such  mark  of  jilumbism  ; in  which  case, 
if  the  symxjtoms  be  irregulai',  the  nature  of  the  attack  can  be  made  iiosi- 
tive  only  by  an  examination  of  the  urine.  Before  this  is  done  potassium 
iodide  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses  for  four  or  five  days,  so  as  to 
insure  the  elimination  of  lead  if  it  be  in  the  system.  The  urine  should 
be  slightly  acidified  and  i)ut  in  fiint-glass  bottles  immediately  after  it 
is  jiassed,  and  at  lejist  one  quart  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  chemist. 

Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead  jDoisoning  there  are 
three  indications  : first,  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of  more  of  the  poison ; 
second,  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  that  in  the  system  ; third,  to  relieve 
symi)toms  and  restore  lost  functions.  In  lead  colic  both  of  the  last  two 
indications  are  met  by  })urgatives,  to  which  oifium  should  be  added 
to  relieve  j)ain.  It  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  most  imwerful  drastics, 
such  as  croton  oil ; but  senna,  salts,  and  other  of  the  milder  cathartics 
should  always  be  tried  first.  Alum,  it  is  asserted,  acts  in  some  unknown 
way  as  a specific  in  lead  colic,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  it  may 
be  given  four  or  five  times  a day  ; but  our  exx)erieuce  is  not  favorable  to 
its  use.  In  chronic  lead  j:)oisoniug,  to  fulfil  the  second  indication  baths 
of  potassium  sulphide  should  be  emi)loyed,  and  imtassium  iodide  (five 
grains  three  times  a day)  be  administered  internally.  Oddo  and  Silbert 
state  that  the  elimination  of  lead  through  the  skin  in  chronic  lead 
X^oisoning  is  important,  and  is  facilitated  by  injections  of  x^docarxfine. 
Baths  containing  six  to  seven  ounces  of  x^otassium  sulx^hide  should  be 
given  in  a wooden  tub,  two  or  three  times  a week.  The  xiatient  during 
the  half-hour  of  the  bath  should  be  from  time  to  time  well  rubbed  with 
a coarse  towel.  On  coming  out  he  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
warm  soax)suds.  When  severe  cerebral  sjunx^toms  arise,  treatment  is  of 
little  avail,  and  should  be  largely  expectant.  In  cases  of  lead  x)oisoning 
in  which  the  symx)toms  resemble  those  of  acute  x^oliomyelitis  we  have 
used  ascending  doses  of  strychnine  with  extraordinary  results,  raxndly 
deex^ening  paralysis  being  almost  at  once  controlled.  It  is  essential  that 
the  strychnine  be  x>Eshed  to  the  x^oint  of  systemic  intolerance.  It  is 
best  to  administer  it  hyx:)odermically  at  leiist  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  local  use  of  electricity  is  exceedingly  inix^ortant  to  restore  the 
lost  function  of  nerve  and  muscle.  When  the  faradic  current  elicits  a 
response,  it  should  be  emxiloyed  ; but  in  some  ciises  the  continued  current 
retains  its  power  after  the  induced  current  has  lost  all  its  influence.  The 
rule  is  always  to  ax^X^ly  current  which  causes  contraction  with  the 
least  XJidn  5 if  both  fail,  the  continued  current  should  be  used,  the  x^oles 
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being  reversed  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  seconds.  The  electrical  seances 
should  be  tri-weekly,  each  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  should  be 
persevered  in  for  months. 

ARSENICAL  POISONING. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  vary,  and  may  be  very 
obsciu’e.  They  were  summed  up  by  the  late  Professor  Taylor  as  follows  : 
“dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  dry  cough,  languor,  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  colicky  pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of  the 
bowels,  attended  with  mucous  discharges,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
a feverish  condition,  and  wasting  of  the  body.”  The  constitutional 
troubles  most  uniformly  present  in  these  cases  are  weakness  and  emacia- 
tion, often  accompanied  by  more  decided  nervous  manifestations  than 
the  picture  drawn  by  Taylor  would  suggest : great  depression  of  spirits 
and  irritability  of  disposition,  sleeplessness,  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium, 
failure  of  memory,  cerebral  neurasthenia,  headache  with  a feeling  of 
constriction  in  the  forehead,  and  numbness  in  the  extremities,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  common  symptoms,  although  muscular  tremors  or  stiff- 
ness, vertigo,  and  even  convulsions  and  paralysis,  are  not  extremely  rare. 
Kirchgasser  asserts  that  the  most  characteristic  iihenomena  are  a brown 
pigment- deposit  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
eyelids,  and  disturbances  of  sensibility  and  motion,  wdiich  affect  most 
fi'equently  the  lower  extremities,  together  with  scalding  during  urination. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  is  often  very 
difficult.  Sometimes  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  with  laryngo-bronchial 
catarrh,  swollen  finger -joints,  emaciation,  and  other  disturbances  of  the 
general  nutrition,  constitute  the  main  feature  of  the  case.  Peripheral 
neuritis  is  almost  always  due  to  the  presence  of  some  poison,  and  general 
emaciation  without  local  disease  and  with  atypical  symptoms  is  usually 
either  toxic  or  diathetic.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms  have  been  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  antemia,  dermatitis,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headache,  irritation  of  the  upper  air-passages, 
albuminuria  with  casts  and  blood,  and  peripheral  neuritis.  The  mere 
i inability  to  account  for  failure  of  health  should  put  the  practitioner  on 
I his  guard.  Extraneous  circumstances  often  are  such  as  to  suggest  the 
truth.  If  green  or  other  colored  wall  papers  are  in  the  bedroom,  or 
1 if  the  patient  is  a chemist  or  a worker  in  arsenical  compounds,  aroused 
! suspicion  should  lead  to  a chemical  study  of  the  urine. 

Treatment. — Recovery  almost  invariably  occurs  in  chronic  arsenical 
poisoning,  if  the  continuous  intaking  of  the  poison  be  arrested.  There 
I are  no  known  means  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  the  metal.  The 
I symptoms  must  be  met  on  general  principles  as  they  arise.  Gastro- 
intestinal inflammation,  peripheral  neuritis,  and  other  lesions  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  though  produced  by  more  ordinary  causes. 
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CHRONIC  ANTIMONIAL  POISONING. 

Chronic  accidental  poisoning  by  antimony  or  its  compounds  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  but  in  a number  of  cases  tartar  emetic  has  been  given 
continuously  in  small  but  accumulating  doses  with  criminal  intent.  The 
symptoms  produced  have  been  those  of  a subacute  gastro-enteritis  with 
numerous  exacerbations,  followed  by  emaciation  and  finally  death  by 
exhaustion.  In  such  a case  suspicion  should  be  aroused  by  the  giistric 
distui’bauce  being  much  more  severe  than  that  which  usually  accom- 
panies enteritis  from  natural  causes,  and  by  the  unaccountable  exacer- 
bations, baffling  all  medieval  foresight  and  treatment.  There  being  no 
characteristic  symptoms,  the  detection  of  the  true  natui*e  of  such  a case 
must  be  laused  upon  chemical  examination  of  the  excreta.  As  the  metal 
is  freedy  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  as  the  urine  is  frequently  taken 
for  examination  by  the  physician  in  a susjiicious  case,  this  fluid  could 
be  chemi(;ally  studied  and  a decision  arrived  at  without  alarm  to  those 
about  the  supposed  victim. 

Chronic  antimonial  poisoning  will  almost  always  get  well  spontane- 
ously on  the  cessation  of  administration.  For  the  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms opinm  should  be  freely  used.  Strychnine  and  digitalis  should  be 
given  hypodermically  if  respiratory  and  cardiac  failure  are  alarming. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

Alcohol  is  an  irritant  narcotic,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
has  a tendency  to  cause  numerous  degenerative  changes  in  various  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  diseases  produced  by  its  abuse  are  in  great 
part  elsewhere  considered  in  this  volume.  At  this  place  the  considera- 
tion will  be  confined,  first,  to  the  results  of  an  ordinary  Alcoholic  De- 
bauch ; second,  to  Delirium  Tremens  ; third,  to  Alcoholic  Insanity. 

ACUTE  DEBAUCH. 

During  an  acute  debauch  the  irritant  action  of  the  alcohol  is  felt  at 
its  point  of  entrance  and  also  at  its  iioint  of  escape  from  the  body. 
There  are,  therefore,  primarily  and  chiefly,  a toxic  gastritis  and  an  irri- 
tation of  the  hepatic  cells,  which  may  be  so  intense  as  to  alter  their 
functional  activity,  and  there  is  also  great  renal  irritation  ; hence  the 
icteric  conjunctiva,  heavily  coated  tongue,  yellowish  skin,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  headache,  gastric  and  hepatic  tenderness,  and  scanty,  albu- 
minous urine.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  get  rid  of  any  re- 
maining alcohol,  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  and 
of  the  stomach,  to  purify  the  blood,  to  soothe  the  kidney,  and  to  sup- 
port the  nervous  system.  To  meet  the  first  of  these  indications,  very 
free  sweating  may  be  induced  by  the  Turkish  or  the  vapor  bath,  or  by  a 
hyiiodermic  injection  of  pilocarpine.  In  many  cases  an  emetic,  tartar 
emetic  if  the  patient  is  robust,  aided  by  large  draughts  of  hot  water. 
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may  be  of  great  service  in  relieving  the  stomach  and  assisting  the  full 
dose  of  calomel  in  starting  biliary  secretion.  Cream  of  tartar  and  other 
saline  diuretics  may  be  early  used,  assisted  by  copious  draughts  of  hot 
water.  The  food  should  be  licpiid,  but  stimulating  and  nutritious : milk 
with  lime  water,  strong  broths,  and  beef-essence,  are  very  useful.  The 
peculiar  gastritis  caused  by  alcohol  is  accompanied  by  so  much  relax- 
ation and  so  much  apathy  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  Cayenne  pepper 
and  other  irritant  spices  are  often  very  useful  additions  to  the  food.  More- 
over, after  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  simple  bitters  are  often  of 
service  ; especially  are  the  alkaloid  hydrastine  and  its  salts  of  value. 

When  the  gastric  symptoms  are  very  severe,  leeching  and  subse- 
quently blistering  of  the  epigastrium  may  be  xn’actised.  Ordinarily,  no 
alcohol  should  be  allowed,  but  bromides,  chloral,  sulphonal,  and  opium 
may  be  administered  when  required  by  the  nervous  symptoms.  Strych- 
nine and  tonics  should  usually  be  withheld  until  the  gastro-intestinal 
irritation  has  been  subdued.  If,  however,  there  be  signs  of  exhaustion  or 
heart-failure,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  both  strychnine  and  digitalis. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Definition. — A peculiar  form  of  confusional  insanity  produced  by 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  or,  in  rare  cases,  of  other  narcotics,  charac- 
terized by  the  existence  of  tremors  and  an  underlying  condition  of  fear. 

Etiology. — Mania  a potu  often  develops  after  the  suspension  of  a 
bout  of  heavy  drinking ; but  the  old  idea  that  it  is  solely  due  to  absti- 
nence from  alcohol  is  not  correct,  as  the  symptoms  may  develop  in  the 
midst  of  a debauch,  and  cannot  be  relieved  by  simply  supplying  alcohol. 
The  disease  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  probably  because 
I drinking  is  especially  a masculine  vice. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  recognizable  lesion  in  delirium 
I tremens. 

Symptomatology. — In  the  mildest  form  of  delirium  tremens,  the 
' “horrors”  of  old  drunkards,  the  symptoms  consist  of  insomnia,  with 
1 restless,  broken  sleep,  tremulous  hands,  extreme  depression  of  spirits, 

I pronounced  irresolution,  and  a weak,  confused  mental  condition,  with 
I frightful  imaginings  and  vain  alarms. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fully-formed  disorder  may  appear  abruptly,  but 
! in  most  cases  are  developed  gradually  out  of  the  “horrors.”  The  insom- 
I nia,  which  is  at  first  partial,  becomes  absolute,  whilst  hallucinations  of 
^ sight  or  hearing,  and  more  rarely  of  touch,  appear.  The  emotional  de- 
pression increases  and  develops  into  a state  of  perpetual  fear  and  terror. 

I The  hallucinations  are  always  tinged  with  sadness  or  horror:  disgusting 

1 objects,  such  as  snakes,  toads,  rats,  mice,  and  other  unclean  creatures, 

' climb  about  the  bed  or  over  the  person ; whilst  voices  of  threatening, 

I of  reproach,  or  of  foreboding  are  heard.  During  the  delirium  there  is 

I unnatural  loquacity,  and  often  pronounced  restlessness.  The  delirium 
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may  at  first  be  paroxysmal, — worse  at  night,  better  in  the  day, — but 
finally  it  becomes  constant.  The  patient  may  put  on  an  aiipearance  of 
violence,  and  may  even  attack  an  attendant,  always,  however,  because 
such  attendant  is  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  the  violence  being  a battle 
of  despairing  defence  and  not  a combat  of  aggression.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  delirium  is  that  which  is  common  to  most 
forms  of  confusional  insanity, — namely,  the  extraordinary  versatility  of 
the  false  ideas.  Tremor  is  usually  present  from  the  first ; it  is  irregular, 
and  most  fre(iuent  in  the  arms,  face,  and  tongue,  but  it  may  attack  the 
whole  body,  and  is  always  increased  by  efforts  at  movement. 

In  the  early  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  occurring  in  very  robust 
people,  when  all  the  mucous  membranes  are  irritated,  and  when  there  is 
probably  an  irritation  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  by  excrementitious 
materials  in  the  blood,  there  may  be  a strong  and  excited  pulse,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  crises  the  disease  is  plainly  asthenic,  with  loss  of 
muscular  power,  and  with  a pulse  which  is  rapid  and  feeble,  or,  if  it 
preserve  an  api)earance  of  strength,  very  soft  and  compressible.  The 
temperature  is  usually  from  one  to  three  degrees  above  the  norm:  a 
record  of  104°  F.  points  strongly  to  the  existence  of  some  complication. 
Free  sweating,  scanty,  albuminous  urine,  and  complete  anorexia  are 
common  features  of  the  disease. 

The  recovery  from  delirium  tremens  may  be  sudden,  after  a ijro- 
longed  sleep ; or  it  may  be  gradual,  through  a series  of  restful  nights ; 
or  the  dreams  may  end  in  death  or  in  chronic  insanity. 

In  some  cases  of  delirium  tremens  the  symptoms  are  different  from 
those  which  have  been  described.  The  patient  has  apparently  control  of 
himself,  receives  his  physician  with  a cpiiet,  gentle  courtesy,  and  answers 
questions  without  irritation ; but  he  is  evidently  preoccupied,  occiision- 
ally  turning  his  head  or  casting  furtive  glances  from  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment to  the  other  5 really,  during  the  whole  period  he  is  seeing  visions 
and  hearing  sounds,  laboring  under  the  profound  aiiprehension  of  attack, 
watching  always  against  the  enemies  of  whose  presence  he  is  absolutely 
convinced. 

Complications. — Any  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
or  other  organs,  commonly  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  may 
complicate  delirium  tremens.  Acute  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  develoj) 
early,  especially  in  drunkards  who  have  suffered  exposure.  It  may  come 
on  without  cough  or  pain  or  other  symptoms  save  increased  frequency 
of  breathing  and  increased  elevation  of  the  temperature : hence  it  is 
essential  for  the  physician  to  examine  the  chest  daily  in  every  case  of 
delirium  tremens.  Not  rarely  pneumonia  precedes  the  coming  on  of  the 
delirium  tremens,  wliich  then  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  complication. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  forms  of  the  hallucinations,  the  underlying 
emotional  condition,  and  the  tremors  make  the  recognition  of  delirium 
tremens  very  easy,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  the  case. 
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When  pneumonia  occurs  during  a period  of  delirium  tremens  the  type 
of  the  delirium  may  change,  tremors  may  be  lost,  and  the  patient  may 
become  so  violently  aggressive  as  to  lead  to  a mistaken  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  very  rare  in  the  first  attacks  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, blit,  as  most  victims  of  the  alcoholic  habit  do  not  reform,  death  is 
very  frequent  iii  recurrent  attacks  of  the  disorder.  The  prognosis,  there- 
fore, becomes  more  serious  with  each  recurring  attack,  is  greatly  increased 
in  gravity  by  the  existence  of  any  organic  disease,  and  is  very  critical 
when  pneumonia  develops.  It  nsiially  is  the  result  of  exhaustion  or 
failure  of  the  heart’s  action,  which  may  be  sudden.  A temperature  of 
105°  F.  is  rarely  recovered  from.  When  the  delirium  tremens  complicates 
a severe  traumatism  it  adds  enormously  to  the  fatality. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  the  first  indica- 
tion is  for  restraint  to  prevent  injury  bj'^  the  patient  to  himself  or  to 
others.  Freedom  in  a well-padded  room  may  be  allowed,  but  in  the 
majority  of  Ciises  such  a room  is  not  available,  and  properly  constructed 
straps  securing  the  person  in  bed  are,  in  a violent  case,  much  better  than 
restraint  by  means  of  nurses,  the  strap  exciting  less  antagonism  than 
does  an  attendant,  and  being  more  steady  and  certain  in  its  restraint. 
Thoroughly  padded  leather  wristlets  and  anklets  may  be  secured  to  the 
bed,  and  a loose  chest  strap  may  be  employed  in  very  violent  cases. 

The  second  indication  is  for  the  support  of  the  system  by  means  of 
highly  nutritious  and  stimulating  food.  Milk,  strong  soups  or  beef-essence 
with  eggs  stirred  into  them  just  as  they  have  ceased  boiling,  and  similar 
liquids,  usually  constitute  the  best  articles  of  diet.  As  the  digestion  is 
in  these  cases  often  deranged,  it  is  essential  for  the  practitioner  to  re- 
member that  the  food  which  nourishes  is  not  that  which  enters  the  stom- 
ach, but  that  which  is  digested : so  that  the  eifort  should  be  by  frequently 
repeated  small  portions  of  nutriment  to  get  as  much  material  worked 
up  as  possible.  Often  j)artially  predigested  food  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Again,  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  local  effects  of  alcohol,  is  often  simply  beneficially  stimulated  by 
amounts  of  red  pepper  and  other  spices  which  would  produce  gastritis  in 
a normal  stomach : hence,  even  though  the  stomach  of  the  drunkard  is 
inflamed,  highly  seasoned  food  is  usually  of  great  service.  Tlie  limit  of 
the  amount  of  food  given  in  these  cases  should  be  that  of  possible  diges- 
tion. WTien  the  stomach  will  not  take  food  freely,  rectal  feeding  should 
be  employed. 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  the  first  indication  is 
in  most  cases  to  relieve  abdominal  engorgement  and  to  remove  effete 
materials  from  the  system.  Three  grains  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  pill  form  every  fifteen  minutes  until  free  vomiting  is  produced, 
and,  even  if  the  patient  is  suffering  from  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting, 
this  practice  is  often  of  service.  On  the  other  hand,  when  great  feeble- 
ness exists  the  use  of  such  an  emetic  may  be  improper,  and  in  rare. 
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markedly  stbeiiic  cases  veratrum  viride  given  in  drop  doses  of  the  fluid 
extract  until  it  vomits  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  ipe- 
cacuanha. After  the  ipecacuanha  has  acted,  a grain  of  calomel  may  be 
given  every  hour  until  free  purgation  is  induced,  and  not  rarely  an 
ettervescent  mixture  containing  potassium  citrate  is  very  serviceable  in 
acting  as  a depurant  through  tlie  kidneys.  Again,  profuse  sweating 
produced  by  pilocarpine  or  the  hot  bath  may  sometimes  be  useful. 

Tlie  second  indication  for  medical  treatment  is  to  quiet  nervous 
excitement.  For  this  the  bromides  and  hyoscine  hydi’obromate  must  l)e 
relied  upon.  These  drugs  should  be  given  steadily  day  and  night  at 
regular  intervals,  the  hyoscine  being  withdrawn  if  found  in  any  way  to 
disagree  with  the  patient. 

The  third  indication  is  to  produce  sleep.  For  this  purpose  various 
hypnotics  have  been  used.  Sulphonal  may  be  employed ; paraldehj^de 
has  been  exhibited ; but  the  combination  of  chloral  and  morphine  sul- 
phate far  exceeds  in  efficiency  and  general  applicability  all  other  hyp- 
notics. The  chloral  (fifteen  to  twenty  grains)  and  morphine  (grain 
one-quarter  to  one-third)  may  be  exhibited  at  bedtime,  and  repeated  iu 
half-doses  at  intervals  of  an  hour,  pro  re  nata,  care  being  exercised  not 
to  overdo  the  exhibition  of  narcotics. 

The  fourth  indication  is  to  support  the  system  by  means  of  stimulants. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  decided  is  as  to  the  necessity 
of  using  alcoholic  drinks.  In  many  cases  of  delirium  tremens  alcohol 
does  harm  rather  than  good,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  use  is  not 
essential.  The  moral  reasons  against  its  employment  are  very  strong, 
and  therefore  commonly  it  is  not  wise  to  give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
feeble  subjects  or  in  old  alcoholics  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  in  some  form 
or  other  may  be  necessary  to  the  saving  of  life.  In  many  cases  of  de- 
lirium tremens  strychnine  is  serviceable  as  a stimulant,  but  when  there 
is  any  fear  of  cardiac  failure  digitalis  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  remedies. 
It  must  be  given  in  very  large  doses,  and  usually  enormous  amounts  are 
well  borne.  Various  clinicians  have  claimed  very  good  results  from  the 
exhibition  of  half-ounce  doses  of  the  tincture,  but  we  think  that  a safer 
method  is  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  at  intervals  of  from  two 
to  four  hours,  watching  closely  the  etfect,  and  withdrawing  the  remedy 
as  soon  as  any  evidence  of  the  digitalis  pulse  can  be  perceived. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  occui'ring  in  delirium  tremens  may  be  bene- 
ficially treated  by  ergot  in  large  doses  (thirty  grains  of  the  extract).  It 
should  be  at  once  the  signal  for  free  stimulation,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  large  doses  of  digitalis.  Camphor  is  used  to  a considerable  extent  on 
the  Continent  of  Eui-ope  as  a stimulant.  Musk  certainly  has  a distinct 
but  transitory  power;  it  should  be  given  in  large  doses  (preferably  fifteen 
grains  in  two  ounces  of  emnlsion  with  twenty  minims  of  laudanum  by 
the  rectum)  every  six  hours.  Free  counter-irritation  by  means  of  poul- 
tices containing  mustard  or  by  means  of  turpentine  stupes  is  also  ser- 
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viceable.  After  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  ergot  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  five  minims  of  turpentine  given  in  emulsion  every  two 
hours. 

ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY. 

Closely  allied  in  symptoms  and  probably  also  in  basal  cerebral  con- 
dition to  delirium  tremens  is  the  chronic  alcoholic  mental  aberration  to 
which  the  term  alcoholic  insanity  is  usually  applied.  Under  the  con- 
tinuing influence  of  alcohol  the  brain  performs  its  functions  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  The  mental  movements  become  sluggish,  the  memory  Ls 
impaired,  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  is  diminished,  and  the  control 
of  the  will  is  almost  abolished.  Usually  with  this  condition  there  is  a 
tendency  to  emotional  depression,  and  often  a iieculiar  susj)iciousness 
which  is  the  ground- work  for  delusions.  In  such  a case,  if  the  drinking 
habit  be  maintained,  delirium  tremens  may  result;  and  this  delirium 
tremens  may  be  recovered  from,  or  may  more  rarely  end  in  a chronic 
mental  aberration, — an  alcoholic  insanity.  In  another  set  of  cases  the 
alcoholic  insanity  is  gradually  develoj^ed  out  of  the  condition  described 
above  without  the  production  of  a distinct  delirium  tremens ; but  even 
in  this  form  of  insanity  the  symptoms  often  resemble  those  of  delirium 
tremens. 

The  hallucinations  are  very  numerous,  constantly  changing,  full  of 
terror  and  disgust,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  but  are  less  acute  and  give 
rise  to  less  excitement ; in  most  cases  they  take  the  form  of  delusions  of 
persecution : voices  of  reproach  or  of  threatening,  mocking  faces,  unclean 
I beasts,  tormenting  devils, — these  and  similar  hallucinations  may  drive 
I the  victim  into  a profound  melancholy,  ending  in  suicide.  Very  often, 
I however,  the  mental  condition  in  chronic  alcoholic  insanity  is  less  vio- 
[ lent,  the  subject  simx)ly  being  full  of  delusions  of  j^ersecution  which  in 
1 a very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  have  a sexual  coloring  or  relate  to 
1 poisoning.  Almost  universally  the  mind  of  the  husband  continually  runs 
I upon  the  sexual  relations  of  his  wife,  until  there  is  a fixed,  ovei’iioweriug 
1 delusion  that  she  is  unfaithful.  This  delusion  may  in  turn  lead  to  an 
1 outburst  of  uncontrollable  jealousy  and  rage,  so  that  wife-murder  is  not 
|i  a rare  result  of  alcoholic  mania.  Usually  in  alcoholic  mania  there  is  a 
1;  substratum  of  fear,  which  in  itself  may  lead  to  violence,  but  in  some 
t cases  the  subject  is  aggressive.  It  is  in  such  instances  that  the  marked 
}\  relation  between  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  and  the  insane  out- 
I burst  can  be  seen.  The  maniacal  drunkard  may  be  apparently  rational, 

< certainly  quiet  and  peaceable,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  alcohol ; 

< but  by  a moderate  dose  of  the  poison  he  may  be  converted  into  a wild 
* beast  as  murderously  aggressive  5us  a tiger.  This,  too,  may  happen  when 
1 the  man  is  capable  of  walking  straight  and  of  talking  rationally  on  gen- 
i eral  subjects.  In  many  such  cases  honest  testimony  has  been  given  that 
1 the  subject  was  neither  drunk  nor  crazy  when  he  committed  the  crime, 

I although  in  fact  he  was  in  a condition  of  violent  alcoholic  insanity. 
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The  form  of  alcoholic  insanity  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  the  ordinary  one, — alcoholic  lypemania  with  delusions  of  j)ersecution. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  also  an  alcoholic  megalomania,  in  which  there 
are  expansive  delusions  or  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  which  in 
most  instances  relate  to  God  and  a future  state.  In  an  ecstatic  exaltation 
the  patient  is  enrapt  by  visions  of  supernatural  beings,  or  basks  in  the 
X)resence  of  the  Deity ; ministering  bands  of  angels  sjieak  words  of  com- 
lort  to  him,  or,  it  may  be,  the  voice  of  God  himself  is  heard  in  command 
or  instruction. 

I’ROGNOsrs. — Alcoholic  insanity  usually  gets  well  if  the  symi)toms  ai  e 
those  of  the  ordinary  type  as  given  above,  provided  there  be  no  renal 
disease  or  other  serious  comi)lication.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  may  aid  in  the  develoiiment  of 
an  ordinary  insanity,  which,  having  other  etiological  roots,  cannot  be 
lu’operly  called  alcoholic  insanity,  and  may  readilj"  be  incurable.  A 
true  alcoholic  insanity  which  has  lasted  for  a length  of  time  under  the 
habitual  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  or  which  has  followed  numerous  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  may  be  i^ermanent. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  alcoholic  insanity  consists  primarily 
in  the  absolute  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  safe  to  take  away  the  narcotic  at  once,  but  we  cannot  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  one.  Restraint  should  always  be  enforced,  by  isola- 
tion in  an  institution  unless  the  patient’s  iiecuniary  circumstances  are 
such  that  private  isolation  and  abundance  of  nurses  are  jmssible.  Such 
restraint  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  abstinence  from 
liquor,  but  it  is  still  more  essential  because  the  i^erson  suffering  from 
alcoholic  insanity  is  always  a dangerous  lunatic. 

Hyoscine  hydrobromate,  the  bromides,  opium,  or  chloral,  must  be  used 
judiciously  to  secure  quiet  and  sleeii.  Blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  sometimes  valuable.  Hot  baths  and  hot  jiacks  are  often  of  sei'vice 
in  allaying  the  general  irritation.  Aconite,  digitalis,  and  other  arterial 
sedatives  or  stimulants  are  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  individual  case.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  very  careful  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs,  as  chronic  gastritis  and  hepatic  congestion  are  ordinary 
conq)lications.  As  much  sinqile  nutritious  food  should  be  given  as  can  be 
digested,  the  tendency  of  the  disorder  being  distinctly  asthenic.  Quinine 
rarely  does  good,  and  is  a^it  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Strychnine  is  often 
of  great  service,  esxiecially  in  the  more  chronic  cases. 

OPIUMISM. 

Tlie  excessive  habitual  use  of  opium  produces  general  failure  of  health, 
usually  with  derangement  of  digestion,  and  nervous  symiitoms  which  re- 
semble those  of  ueurmsthenia  to  some  extent.  There  are  no  characteristic 
]ihenomena,  but  when  in  any  case  of  apparently  causeless  hiilure  of  health 
the  jnitient  at  times  is  dreamy,  with  an  indolent,  quiet,  dolce  far  nienie 
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manner,  tlie  practitioner’s  suspicions  should  be  aroused.  Xot  rarely 
great  suspiciousness  exists,  and  delusions  of  persecution  often  occur. 
Very  frequently  the  delusions  take  a sexual  tinge,  and  the  belief  in  un- 
Mthfulness  on  the  part  of  a marital  partner  is  not  uncommon.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  cases  there  are  no  delusionary  tendencies,  even  in 
the  last  stages  of  opium  poisoning.  The  peculiarity  of  the  beliefs  is  their 
unfixedness,  so  that  the  subject  may  seem  one  day  entirely  free  from  any 
disorder  of  mental  action,  and  the  next  day  may  have  a distinct  delusion. 

Infants,  born  of  a mother  who  is  a heavy  opium-eater,  often  appeal- 
healthy  at  the  time  of  birth,  but  suddenly,  without  apparent  cairse, 
within  two  or  three  days  pass  into  a condition  of  collapse,  ending  in 
death.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  such  cases  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  is  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  opium  to  which  the  child  had 
become  accustomed  whilst  in  the  uterus,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  a 
rational  procedure  cautiously  to  give  opium  to  such  a child  for  a time 
after  its  birth. 

Treatment. — No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  the 
opium-eater,  and  it  is  essential  for  cure  that  such  person  be  in  a hospital 
or  be  confined  to  an  apartment  under  the  care  of  an  absolutelj^  reliable 
nurse,  so  that  the  orders  of  the  physician  can  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
basis  of  the  treatment  must  consist  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  narcotic,  and 
there  are  three  ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected.  First,  the  opium 
may  be  suddenly  taken  away  ; secondly,  it  may  be  taken  away  rapidly, 
but  not  suddenly  ; thirdly,  it  may  be  withdrawn  very  gradually.  The 
first  of  these  methods  is  undoubtedly  in  most  cases  efficient,  but  is  often 
attended  with  grave  danger  of  collapse,  and  has  no  distinct  advantages 
over  the  plan  of  rapid  withdrawal.  The  time  required  for  the  ver}" 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  remedy  is  too  great  for  practical  inirposes,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  too  long  drawn  out.  Unless  the  daily 
dose  has  been  extraordinary  or  the  patient  is  in  a very  feeble  condition, 
it  is  safe  to  withdraw  the  narcotic  completel in  from  seven  to  twelve  days. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  direct  that  a solution  of  morphine  or  opium  be 
prepared,  and  that  whenever  a dose  is  taken  out  an  equivalent  amount 
of  water  be  added.  In  a successful  case  of  a woman  who  took  three 
pints  of  paregoric  daily,  we  had  prepared  a gallon  of  paregoric  and 
also  a supply  of  paregoric  without  opium  in  it.  Whenever  a dose  of 
the  true  paregoric  was  taken  out  the  demijohn  was  filled  up  with  the 
pseudo-paregoric.  The  chief  symptoms  that  follow  the  rapid  withdrawal 
are  excessive  malaise,  insomnia,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  and  great  feebleness.  Very  rarely  these  symptoms  become  so 
uncontrollable  as  to  warrant  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Much 
may  be  done  by  proper  feeding.  The  food  should  consist  of  highly  nu- 
tritious, stimulating,  and  easily  digested  articles,  and  in  severe  cases 
should  be  liquid,  such  as  milk,  rich  soups,  etc.  When  the  circulation 
fails,  alcohol  may  be  used,  and  much  relief  may  be  afforded  by  massage. 
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and  often  by  simple  rubbing  of  the  patient.  General  electrical  stimulation 
and  faradization  of  the  muscles  are  often  useful,  not  only  by  their  effect 
upon  the  circulation,  but  also  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  patient 
from  his  sufferings.  Tlie  use  of  the  alkaloid  cocaine  as  a stimulant  has 
been  recommended'.  We  have  seen  apparently  very  good  results  from  the 
free  internal  administration  of  the  fluid  extract  of  coca,  but  the  use  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  cocaine  is  scarcely  j ustifiable,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  setting  uj)  the  cocaine  habit.  If  gastro-iutestinal  irritation 
exists,  bismuth  may  be  administered  freely.  The  diarrhoea  is  usually 
controllable  by  mild  astringents,  especially  if  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  bodily  temperature  falls,  it  must  be  maintained  by  external 
Avarmth.  Potassium  bromide,  ammonium  A^alerianate,  Hoffmann’s  ano- 
dyne, and  other  similar  feeble  nerve-sedatives  may  be  employed  and  give 
some  comfort.  Moral  siipiiort  and  stimulation  are  essential,  and  any  de- 
Aice  which  aids  in  passing  the  time  of  suffering  is  beneficial. 

COCAINISM. 

In  America  the  third  in  importance  of  the  narcotic  habits  is  that 
Avhich  is  known  as  cocainism.”  In  the  symptoms  there  is  nothing 
which  is  characteristic.  Failure  of  health,  indigestion,  disturbances 
of  circulation,  with  rapid  pulse  and  sometimes  shortness  of  breath,  a 
pasty  yellowish  or  even  bronze  skin,  and  Amrious  nervous  distiu’bances, 
may  be  the  results  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  alkaloid.  According  to 
Mattison,  hallucinations  and  delusions,  with  homicidal  mania,  are  fre- 
quent, and  a peculiar  pathognomonic  symptom  is  the  impression  that 
there  is  some  foreign  body  undei’  the  skin,  especially  about  the  finger- 
tips, which  leads  the  subject  to  dig  continually  at  himself  with  some 
instrument. 

In  every  case  of  abuse  of  cocaine  AA'hicli  Ave  haA^e  seen  the  subject  has 
been  addicted  to  other  narcotic  habits,  and  aa  c belicA^e  that  pure  cocainism 
is  A'ery  rare  in  the  United  States.  According  to  our  observations,  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  Avithdraw  the  drug  at  once ; at  least  AA  e haA*e  so  done 
in  persons  who  Avere  taking  as  high  as  fifteen  grains  of  cocaine  hjalro- 
chlorate  a day,  Avithout  the  production  of  any  severe  symptoms.  The 
general  treatment  should  be  A^ery  much  like  that  for  the  morphine  habit. 
The  symptoms  must  be  met  as  they  arise,  and  the  patient  supported  by 
all  possible  means. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

GENERAL  SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

Those  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve-centres  or  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  which  constitute  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  best  out- 
lined under  the  headings  of  Disturbances  of  Motion,  voluntary,  invol- 
untary, and  reflex  ; of  Coordination  ; of  Sensation  ; of  Vaso-motor  and 
Trophic  Functions ; and  of  Intellection,  including  personal  character 
and  emotions. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  MOTION. 

Paralysis,  or  true  loss  of  motor  power,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  loss  of  motion  due  to  local  disease  not  connected  with  the  nervous 
system.  This  pseudo-paralysis  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  passive  motion  or  local  pressure  gives  pain.  When,  however,  con- 
tractures exist,  or  when  peripheral  nerves  are  diseased,  there  maj’^  be  a 
true  paralysis  although  there  is  soreness  to  pressure  and  passive  move- 
ments are  painful. 

An  entire  loss  of  power  is  known  as  a complete  paralysis ; a partial 
loss,  as  an  incomplete  paralysis,  or  ^paresis.  A.  general  paralysis  is  a loss 
of  power  in  the  whole  body  below  the  head  : it  is  never  absolutely  com- 
plete, since  death  from  loss  of  power  in  the  respiratory  muscles  must 
result  before  such  condition  is  reached.  The  loss  of  power  may,  however, 
be  complete  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Hemiplegia  is  paralysis  of  one  lateral 
half  of  the  body  ; but,  as  it  is  very  rare  for  the  respiratory  muscles  to  be 
paralyzed,  this  term  is  universally  used  not  only  when  the  face,  arm,  and 
leg  are  paralyzed,  but  also  when  only  the  arm  and  leg  are  alfected. 
Hemiplegia  is  almost  invariably  of  brain  origin.  A eross  paralysis  is 
one  in  which  one  side  of  the  face  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are 
affected.  Paraplegia  is  paralysis  of  the  lower  transverse  half  of  the 
body,  and  is  almost  always  due  to  diseavse  of  the  spinal  cord.  Mono- 
plegia— that  is,  paralysis  of  one  part — may  be  facial,  brachial,  or  crural. 
A local  paralysis  is  a palsy  of  a single  muscle  or  muscle-group.  A multiple 
paralysis  is  an  association  of  local  paralyses, — i.e.,  a paralysis  of  groups 
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of  muscles  more  or  less  scattered  and  having  no  direct  connection.  Mono- 
plegia, local  paralysis,  and  multiple  paralysis  may  be  due  to  lesions  of 
the  brain,  tlie  spinal  cord,  or  the  nerve-trunk.  The  brain  lesion  in  such 
a case  is  almost  invariably  in  the  cortex,  while  the  spinal  lesion  is  in  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua.  The  loss  of  movement  which 
constitutes  a paralysis  can  usually  be  seen  at  once ; in  paralysis  of  the 
face  the  mouth  is  drawn  away  from  the  affected  side  unless  contractures 
have  taken  place  in  the  jiaudyzed  muscles,  and  in  lingual  paralysis  the 
lu’otruded  tongue  is  thrust  towards  the  jiaralyzed  side.  In  paresis  of 
the  forearm  it  is  customary  to  note  the  exact  power  of  grasp  by  means  of 
the  dynamometer.  Various  apparatuses  have  been  devised  for  testing 
loss  of  x)ower  in  the  leg,  but  in  xiractice  a sufficiently  accurate  judgment 
can  be  made  by  noting  the  extent  of  forced  movements,  the  amount  of 
endurance  in  walking  or  in  standing  on  one  leg,  the  ability  to  rise  out 
of  a chair,  etc. 

Convulsions. — Three  types  of  convulsions  are  recognized  : the  epi- 
leptiform, or  cerebral,  in  which  consciousness  is  comj)letely  lost ; the 
hysterical,  in  which  consciousness  is  disturbed  ; and  the  tetanic,  or  spinal, 
in  which  consciousness  is  normal  and  reflex  activity  is  grossly  exagger- 
ated. These  varieties  of  convulsions  grade  one  into  the  other.  A detailed 
discussion  of  convulsions  will  be  found  in  various  articles,  esiiecially  in 
those  on  Epilepsy  and  Hysteria. 

Automatic  Movements. — Automatism  is  the  condition  which  some- 
times occurs  in  epilepsy,  the  hyxniotic  state,  etc.,  in  which  the  subject 
Xierforms  seemingly  voluntary  jiurjiosive  acts  without  clear  consciousness 
or  after-memory.  A iiui’iiosive  act,*  involving  a more  or  less  elaborate 
series  of  movements,  xierformed  as  the  result  of  an  entirely  irresistible 
imxmlse,  is  spoken  of  as  automatic,  although  there  may  be  complete 
consciousness  during  the  whole  time.  Automatic  acts  must  be  clearly 
separated  from  choreic  movements. 

Reflexes. — For  the  performance  of  a reflex  action  there  must  be  a 
comxilete  arc  comiiosed  of  afferent  nerve  with  its  root,  motor  ganglion- 
cell, efferent  nerve  with  its  root,  and  muscle.  Any  disturbance  of  this 
arc  may  register  itself  in  disturbance  of  reflex  activity.  A deep  reflex  is 
one  elicited  by  irritation  of  a deep  structure  ; a snperflcial  reflex  is  brought 
about  by  a superficial  irritation. 

Of  the  deep  reflexes  the  most  important  are  the  patella  reflex  and  the 
ankle  reflex.  The  patella  reflex  {WestphaVs  symptom,  knee-jerk)  is  the 
movement  which  is  elicited  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon.  In  testing 
for  it,  it  is  better  to  have  the  leg  hanging  loosely  over  a chair  or  a cane, 
and  to  strike  a sharp  (piick  blow  with  the  tips  of  the  bent  fingers  or 
with  a small  rubber  hammer  prepared  for  the  purpose ; or  the  blow 


* A pui-posive  act,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  work,  is  an  act  which  is  apjiar- 
eiitly  hut  not  really  performed  for  a puipose. 
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may  be  delivered  with  the  foot  placed  upon  the  ground  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  rectus  feuioris  be  felt  with  the  hand.  Marie  asserts  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  a simultaneous  contraction  of  the  adductors  of  the 
opposite  thigh,  and  that  in  disease  this  may  persist  when  the  knee-jerk 
is  lost.  Any  voluntary  movement,  such  as  clenching  the  hands,  strain- 
ing, or  even  winking,  made  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  blow,  in- 
creases (technically,  reinforces)  the  contraction.  The  knee-jerk  is  prob- 
ably absent  in  about  two  per  cent,  of  normal  individuals  ; according  to 
our  experience  it  is  cpiite  frequently  absent  in  the  Latin  race  living  in  the 
tropics.  It  may  also  be  absent  as  the  result  of  disease  not  connected  with 
the  nervous  system ; any  alfection,  such  as  emphysema,  which  produces 
defective  aeration  or  oxidation  of  the  blood,  has  a tendency  to  destroy  it. 
In  Dr.  Russell’s  experiments  upon  the  dog,  asphyxia  produced  a primary 
increase  followed  by  a loss  of  the  knee-jerk.  It  may  also  disappear  as  the 
result  of  various  diseases  which  lower  the  muscular  tone,  such  as  dia- 
betes, also  after  diphtheria,  even  at  a time  when  there  is  no  indication  of 
peripheral  neuritis.  It  is,  however,  often  exaggerated  when  the  muscu- 
lar system  and  the  general  vitality  are  much  enfeebled,  as  in  phthisis, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  even  in  acute  disease  such  as  typhoid  fever.  It  may 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  disease  in  or  about  the  cerebellum,  but 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system  affecting  it  are  usually  situated  either  in 
the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  nerve-trunks. 

Clonus  is  a to-and-fro  movement  produced  by  sudden  stretching  of  a 
tendon,  with  or  without  a blow  upon  the  stretched  tendon.  It  is  never 
present  in  normal  individuals ; it  is  very  rarely  j) reducible  under  any 
circumstances  in  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  jaw,  but  may  often  be  elicited  in 
the  ankle  during  spinal  disease  or  hysteria.  Ankle-clonus  is  best  ob- 
tained by  suddenly  and  forcibly  flexing  the  foot  with  one  hand  i)laced 
upon  the  ball  whilst  the  leg  is  held  by  the  other  hand.  In  doubtful  cases 
a sharp  quick  blow  may  be  struck  upon  the  stretched  tendon.  In  some 
persons  a biceps  or  elbow  jerk  may  be  elicited  by  allowing  the  half-flexed 
arm  to  rest  supinely  in  one  hand  and  tapping  the  biceps  or  flexor  tendon 
of  the  arm  with  the  fingers  or  the  hammer.  A still  rarer  reflex  is  the 
jaw  or  chin  reflex,  which  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
jaw  to  hang  passively  or  gently  supported  in  one  hand,  whilst  a quick 
blow  is  struck  upon  the  chin  from  above  downward. 

Paradoxical  contractions  are  produced  by  suddenly  relaxing  the 
muscle,  as  happens  to  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg  when  the  foot  is 
forcibly  flexed  by  another  person  : they  are  probably  never  present  in 
normal  individuals,  and  are  usually  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  in  origin. 

A spasm  is  an  involuntary  non-permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
which  must  be  separated  fi’om  the  contracture,  which  is  a permanent 
shortening  or  contraction  of  the  muscles.  A spasm  may  be  clonic  or 
tonic.  A contracture  may  be  due  to  the  diseavse  of  the  muscles  affected 
or  of  the  nerve  apparatus  to  which  the  muscle  is  tributary ; or  it  may 
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be  the  outcome  of  a loiig-contiiiiied  lack  of  power  in  an  antagonistic 
muscle. 

A tremor  is  a to-and-fro  vibratile  movement,  caused  by  more  or  less 
rhythmical  contractions  of  antagonistic  muscles.  Tremors  are  of  two 
kinds, — those  which  occur  whether  the  subject  be  at  rest  or  in  motion 
{perHistent  tremors),  and  those  which  cease  when  there  is  absolute  rest 
(^intention  tremors).  A persistent  tremor  may,  however,  cease  during 
sleep.  Persistent  tremors  may  be  due  to  old  age,  to  various  poisons,  such 
as  alcohol,  tobacco,  mercury,  etc.,  to  general  iiaralysis,  or  to  paralysis 
agitans.  The  intention  tremor  is  usually  the  outcome  of  a multiple 
cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  although  some  toxic  tremors,  especially  those 
of  mercury,  may  simulate  an  intention  tremor. 

Choreic  movements  are  irregular  movements  due  to  independent  con- 
tractions of  single  or  associated  groups  of  muscles ; they  may  closely 
simulate  purposive  movements,  and  i)i-obably  in  some  cases  are  exag- 
gerations of  such  movements,  but  they  never  form  a complicated  series 
of  apparently  purposive  actions.  They  vary  in  intensity  from  a slight 
restlessness  or  a slight  movement  of  the  fingers  or  toes  to  the  most 
severe  constantly  recurring  motions.  They  may  be  confined  to  one  or 
more  groups  of  muscles  {local  chorea),  or  they  may  affect  the  entire  mus- 
cular system  {general  chorea).  Usually  they  are  not  regular,  rhythmical, 
or  consentaneous ; in  certain  cases,  however,  movements  more  or  less 
resembling  tremors,  but  slower  and  more  extensive,  occui-,  and  are  known 
as  rhythmical  chorea.  Choreic  movements  may  be  produced  by  lesions 
affecting  any  of  the  ganglionic  cells  in  the  cerebral  or  iiyramidal  tract', 
and  are,  therefore,  no  more  uniform  in  their  significance  than  is  paralysis. 
Generalized  choreic  movements  {chorea  of  many  authors)  may  be  caused 
by  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  Huntingdon’s  disease,  local  irritation,  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve-centres,  pregnancy,  old  age,  and  hysteria. 

Ilcmichorea  is  a disordered,  irregular,  persistent  movement  of  one 
side  of  the  body,  not  ceasing  during  rest,  exaggerated  by  voluntary  move- 
ments or  by  concentration  of  the  attention.  It  is  distinguislied  from 
tremors  by  its  irregularity  and  by  the  extent  of  the  movements.  A form 
of  hemichorea  is  the  so-called  athetosis  {aOtzo::,  without  fixed  position), 
which  is  characterized  by  an  incessant  movement  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  by  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  these  parts  in  any  position  in 
which  they  have  been  placed. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  COORDINATION. 

Coordination  may  be  disturbed  in  the  whole  organization  or  in  the 
arms  or  the  legs  separately.  The  first  test  of  coordination  is  the  so-called 
station  test,  in  which  the  individual  is  placed  strictly  erect,  with  the  heels 
and  toes  of  the  two  feet  closely  approximated,  when,  if  coordination 
be  imperfect,  the  swaying  of  the  body  will  be  beyond  the  norm,  and 
movement  may  become  necessary.  The  test  will  be  more  delicate  if  the 
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piitieut  be  required  to  stand  on  one  foot.  The  patient  should  be  fur- 
ther required  to  walk  a chalk-line,  to  walk  backward,  to  turn  suddenly, 
then  with  the  eyes  shut  to  stand  and  to  walk  backward  and  forward. 
Care  is  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  mistaking  the  awkwardness  that 
arises  from  muscular  weakness  or  stiffness,  or  from  the  vertigo  of  cerebral 
disease,  for  true  loss  of  coordination.  The  peculiar  form  of  disorder  of 
codrdination  known  as  titubation  is  described  under  Cerebellar  Disease. 

Disturbance  of  coordination  in  the  arms  produces  the  loss  of  power 
of  executing  delicate  movements.  The  msual  test  is  for  the  jjatient  to 
close  the  eyes,  clench  the  hands  with  extension  of  the  index  fingers,  and 
then,  opening  the  arms  widely,  rapidly  bring  the  index  fingers  together, 
first  with  the  eyes  open,  then  with  the  eyes  shut.  If  coordination  be 
imperfect,  the  points  of  the  fingers  will  not  come  in  contact. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  SENSATION. 

In  the  study  of  sensation,  algesia,  or  the  power  of  feeling  pain,  must 
be  distinguished  from  sensibility,  which  itself  is  naturally  divided  into  the 
sense  of  toueh,  or  the  power  of  recognizing  contacts  ; electrical  sensibility, 
or  the  power  of  recognizing  electrical  currents ; thermic  sensibility,  or 
the  power  of  recognizing  the  temperature  of  bodies ; pressure-sense,  or 
the  power  of  recognizing  weights ; and  muscular  sense,  or  the  power  of 
estimating  muscular  movements.  An  lesthesionieter  is  used  for  the  testing 
of  the  sense  of  touch  5 it  may  consist  of  ordinarj^  compasses  witli  blunted 
points,  furnished  with  a graduated  scale,  or  of  a pair  of  blunt  points  one 
of  which  slides  upon  a graduated  bar.  When  applied  evenly  and  simul- 
taneously to  the  surface  the  two  points  may  be  felt  as  two  or  as  a single 
point,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  widely  separated.  The  sensi- 
bility varies  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  same 
portions  of  the  skin  in  different  individuals ; usually,  therefore,  it  is 
better  to  compare  the  affected  part  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  : 
any  wide  deviation,  however,  from  the  following  scale  may  be  regarded 
as  abnormal : the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  1. 18  mm. ; the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  2.25  mm.;  the  side  of  the  first  phalanx,  16  mm.;  the  back  of 
the  hand,  3.1  mm.;  the  upper  arm  and  the  thigh,  3.7  mm. 

Thermo-iesthesiometers  are  used  for  testing  the  thermic  sensibility, 
but  a series  of  test-tubes  filled  with  water  of  different  temperatures  will 
afford  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  The  most  accurate 
temperature  range  lies  between  81°  and  86°  F.,  then  between  91°  and  102° 
F.,  and,  lastly,  between  57°  and  80°  F. ; above  or  below  these  limits  the 
sense  is  lost  in  the  sensation  of  pain.  According  to  Nothnagel,  the 
smallest  perceptible  differences  of  temperature  are  the  following  : on  the 
breast,  0.72°  F. ; on  the  back,  1.62°  F. ; on  the  back  of  the  hand,  0.54°  F. ; 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  0.72°  F. ; on  the  arm,  0.36°  F. ; on  the  back  of 
the  foot,  0.72°  F. ; on  the  lower  extremities,  0.90°  to  1.08°  F. ; on  the 
cheek,  0.36°  to  0.72°  F.;  on  the  temples,  0.54°  to  0.72°  F.  Few  normal 
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individuals,  however,  recognize  temperature  so  accurately.  Pressure- 
sense  is  tested  by  placing  graduated  weights  upon  the  hand,  foot,  etc. , 
whilst  lying  upon  a lirm  hard  surface.  Various  apparatuses  have  been 
devised,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  a regular  series  of  weights  which  will 
sufhce  by  partially  filling  shot-gun  cartridges  with  shot.  The  muscular 
sense  may  be  tested  by  noting  the  power  of  the  jiatieut  to  recognize  the 
amount  of  various  weights  when  lifted ; it  is  usually  better  to  test  one 
hand  against  the  other  than  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  patient’s 
statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the  weight  lifted. 

Loss  of  sensibility  is  spoken  of  as  anwsthcsia  ; excessive  sensibility,  Jis 
hyperivsthesia.  Hyperajsthesia,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  must  be 
tlistiuguished  from  simple  tenderness ; it  is  a condition  of  excited  func- 
tional activity  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  or  other  parts  with  which  contact 
can  be  made,  not  dependent  upon  any  local  disease.  Fanvsthesia  is  the 
term  applied  to  all  forms  of  abnormal  sensation  which  are  not  actual 
pain,  such  as  formication,  or  the  feeling  of  the  crawling  of  insects,  the 
sensation  of  running  water  upon  the  skin,  etc. 

VASO-MOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISTURBANCES. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  produce  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  affected 
part,  and  usually  in  the  temperature.  Trophic  alterations  cause  changes 
of  form  and  structure  which  are  readily  recognized  by  the  eye,  so  that 
no  further  discussion  of  them  here  seems  necessary. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  INTELLECTION. 

In  the  outline  sketch  of  mental  diseases  such  as  is  alone  possible 
in  the  present  volume,  the  human  intellectual  faculties  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  the  Will,  the  Intellectual  Faculties  proper, — such  as  Memory, 
Eeason,  Imagination, — the  Emotions, — such  as  Fear,  Anger, — and  finally 
Character.  For  our  present  purposes  the  alterations  of  these  functions 
produced  by  disease  may  be  studied  under  the  headings  of  Excitation, 
or  increased  functional  activity ; Depression,  or  lowered  functional  ac- 
tivity ; and  Perversion,  or  perverted  functional  activity. 

Will. — The  will  is  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  brain.  It  arrests  or 
dismisses  thought  and  intellectual  activity  in  general  ; it  checks  or  keeps 
down  emotions.  Man  can  control  a passion  by  the  will,  but  he  cannot 
directly  will  himself  into  a passion.  He  can  stimulate,  if  he  desire,  an 
emotion  by  bringing  before  the  mind  thoughts  which  act  as  a stimulant 
to  this  emotion.  Abnormal  excitation  (Jnjperbulh)  of  the  will — i.e.,  of 
the  inhibitory  brain  function — is  a somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  difficult 
of  recognition.  The  excessive  obstinacy  and  self-assertion  often  seen  in 
mental  disorder  are  usually  rather  the  outcome  of  a weakened  will  than 
of  an  overpowering  egoism,  the  person  being  obstinate  or  aggressive 
because  his  will  is  enslaved  by  a lower  intellectual  or  emotional  nerve- 
centre.  Thus,  in  melancholia  inflexible  obstinacy  may  result  from  the 
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despotism  of  a depressive  emotion,  or  a dominant  idea  may  absolutely 
rule  the  individual.  In  hysteria  the  will  is  probably  always  feeble,  but 
the  persistence  and  apparent  wilfulness  of  hysterical  subjects  are  pro- 
verbial. Again,  in  chronic  alcoholism  the  extraordinary  persistency  of 
the  subject  in  the  pursuit  of  alcohol  is  the  outcome  of  a weakened  will 
which  is  dominated  by  an  api)etite. 

Abnormal  weakness  of  the  will  (abulia)  may  be  the  result  of  acute 
illness,  starvation,  intoxication,  age,  chronic  disease,  or  any  other  inliu- 
ence  which  lowers  the  nutrition  of  the  brain-cortex.  Concerning  perver- 
sion of  the  will  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Intellectual  Faculties. — Absolute  increase  of  mental  power  is  very 
rare,  and  is  never  present  in  any  advanced  stage  of  disease.  Its  subject 
has  a passion  for  intellectual  labor,  with  an  abnormal  jjower  of  accom- 
plishing : without  fatigue  and  without  pain  the  attention  is  kept  concen- 
trated for  hours,  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  work  being 
beyond  that  which  is  normal  to  the  individual.  Mental  exhilaration  is 
probably  always  associated  wdth  acute  hypertemia,  and  usually  with  pro- 
nounced insomnia.  It  may  come  on  as  the  result  of  protracted  mental 
labor,  especially  when  stimulants  have  been  employed,  and  may  be  the 
prodrome  of  severe  mental  disease,  such  as  acute  encephalitis  or  paretic 
dementia.  It  is  always  a very  dangerous  condition,  and  should  be  the 
signal  for  immediate  cessation  of  mental  effort  and  for  careful  medical 
treatment. 

Failure  of  the  mental  power’s  (amentia  when  complete,  dementia  when 
partial)  is  a very  common  result  of  brain-disease.  In  its  earliest  begin- 
nings mental  failure  usually  reveals  itself  in  loss  of  memory  and  of  the 
I power  of  fixing  the  attention.  Fixation  of  the  attention  depends  upon 
the  exertion  of  the  inhibitive  power  of  the  will  in  repressing  distracting 
thoughts  and  shutting  out  new^  perceptions.  Persistence  in  it  is  a large 
feature  in  all  severe  intellectual  work,  and  when  the  brain  is  becoming 
. exhausted,  mental  toil  grows  more  and  more  irksome,  not  simply  nor 
even  chiefly  because  the  reasoning  faculties  labor  with  difficulty,  but 
because  the  will  is  unable  to  shut  out  the  influences  of  distracting 
I thoughts,  emotions,  or  perceptions.  Failure  of  memory  and  failure  of 
the  power  of  attention  may  coexist,  and,  if  of  severe  type,  in  their  co- 
existence usually  indicate  organic  brain-disease.  Failure  of  memory, 

\ when  very  pronounced,  even  if  it  exist  by  itself,  usually  depends  upon 
incipient  brain- disease,  but  the  loss  of  the  power  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, when  it  exists  alone  or  is  accompanied  by  only  a slight  failure  of 
memory,  is  commonly  due  to  cerebral  asthenia. 

Incoherence  may  be  due  to  mental  excitement  or  mental  depression, 
constituting  the  so-called  acute  and  passive  incoherence.  In  acute  in- 
coherence a heightened  or  irregular  cerebral  activity  manifests  itself 
in  an  excessive  rapidity  of  intellectual  acts  lacking  connected  sequence. 
Before  one  idea  is  fully  conceived,  much  less  expressed  in  words,  another 
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rushes  into  existence  and  demands  utterance,  so  that  a confusion  of  talk 
results.  Passive  incoherence  is,  on  the  other  hand,  due  to  a lack  of 
mental  power  which  prevents  the  completion  of  the  mental  act,  or,  at 
least,  its  expression  in  words.  In  the  acute  incoherence  of  the  raving 
maniac  the  rapid  utterances  are  but  the  hints  of  the  intinite  crowd  of 
jostling  ideas  ; whilst  the  slow,  confused,  disconnected,  hesitating  words 
of  the  demented  are  evidently  the  outcome  of  a failure  to  conceive.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  mental  excitement 
coexists  with  failing  power,  so  that  a mixed  type  of  incoherence  is  pro- 
duced. 

Under  the  heading  of  Perversions  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  we  shall 
discuss  certain  phenomena  seen  in  mental  disease  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  due  to  exaltation  or  depression  of  the  mental  functions,  al- 
tlu)ugh  they  are  often  associated  with  a true  loss  of  mental  power. 

A sensation  which  is  produced  by  an  external  object  is  S]ioken  of  as 
ohjecUve.  A sensation  which  is  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  sense 
organs  and  is  independent  of  external  objects  is  subjective.  An  external 
object  may  give  rise  to  such  a distorted,  misleading  perception  that  the 
sul)ject  really  says  or  feels  or  hears  that  which  h;us  no  existence,  Jis  in 
mirage.  Such  a tlistorted  perception  is  known  as  a false  perception,  or 
sometimes  as  an  illusion.  If,  however,  a perception  be  entirely  sub- 
jective,— i.e.,  if  it  be  the  conscious  recognition  of  a sensation  which  is 
not  due  to  any  impulse  received  by  the  perceptive  apparatus  from  with- 
out, but  arises  within  the  perceptive  apparatus  itself, — it  is  an  hallucina- 
tion. In  nature  illusions  and  hallucinations  grade  into  one  another,  theie 
being  no  sharp  line,  on  the  one  hand,  between  pronounced  illusions  and 
slight  distortions  of  objective  sensations,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
between  hallucinations  and  illusions  which  have  been  provoked  by  the 
slightest  and  most  indefinite  of  external  stimuli.  An  hallucination  h:is 
no  definite  diagnostic  import.  It  may  be  due  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
action  of  a poison,  to  cerebral  exhaustion,  or  to  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  nerve-centres  produced  by  various  agencies.  An  hallucination  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  or  have  connection  with  intellectual  un- 
sounduess.  It  is,  however,  often  associated  with  such  unsoundness, 
because  the  condition  of  the  sensory  brain-tract  which  produces  it  is  apt 
to  accompany  a similar  condition  of  the  higher  or  intellectual  centres. 
It  often  affords  a test  of  the  condition  of  the  upper  brain-centres.  If  the 
judgment  fails  to  correct  the  testimony  of  the  disordered  sense  by  impres- 
sions derived  from  other  senses,  the  subject  is  of  unsound  mind.  If  an 
individual,  for  example,  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that  the  vision  which 
he  sees  or  the  false  voice  which  he  hears  has  no  existence,  then  is  his 
j’udgment  dethroned.  It  is  not  the  seeing  of  the  vision,  but  the  loss  of 
the  ])ower  of  weighing  evidence,  which  is  at  once  the  outcome  and  the 
proof  of  the  intellectual  degradation.  Under  the  circumstances  just 
spoken  of,  the  hallucination  gives  rise  to  a delusion,  a term  which  as  used 
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by  the  alienist  is  a synonyme  for  insane  delusion.  A delusion  niaj'^  be  de- 
fined to  be  a faulty  belief  concerning  a subject  caj)able  of  demonstration 
out  of  which  the  person  cannot  be  reasoned  by  methods  which  should  be 
adequate.  An  insane  hallucination  is  a false  fixed  perception  ; an  insane 
delusion  is  a false  fixed  belief.  The  existence  of  a delusion  is  commonly 
considered  proof  of  insanity  ; but,  whether  it  be  an  hallucination  or  a 
delusion  that  is  in  question,  the  real  proof  of  mental  unsonnduess  is  the 
failure  of  the  judgment  to  correct  the  disordered  percei)tion  or  belief. 
In  either  case  the  essence  of  the  insane  mental  state  is  the  loss  of  power 
to  receive  and  weigh  adequate  evidence.  The  nature  of  delusions  varies 
so  indefinitely  as  almost  to  defy  classification,  but  the  most  important 
forms  of  delusions  are,  first,  expansive  delusions ; second,  hypochon- 
driacal delusions  ; third,  delusions  of  persecution. 

An  expansive  delusion  is  an  exaggeration  of  greatness  or  goodness  or 
power ; it  usually  concerns  the  x^ersouality  of  the  individual.  Thus,  a 
man  having  a delusion  of  grandeur  believes  that  his  prowess  is  irresist- 
ible, his  wealth  incalculable,  or  his  future  prospects  unbounded.  Hypo- 
chondriacal delusions  relate  to  disease  of  the  person,  and  of  all  delusions 
are  those  in  which  the  gradations  between  the  sane  and  the  insane 
belief  are  most  subtile.  Almost  every  chronic  invalid  exaggerates  his 
symptoms,  and  even  the  man  who  clearly  has  hyi)Ochoudriacal  delusions 
often  has  some  physical  basis  for  his  beliefs.  Delusions  of  persecution  are 
those  in  which  the  patient  believes  that  he  is  the  object  of  the  active 
antipathy  of  his  fellows.  They  always  constitute  an  element  of  danger, 
their  subject  being  impelled  by  motives  of  revenge  or  of  fear  to  kill  the 
persecutors.  They  are  especially  dangerous  when  the  delusion  attaches 
itself  to  one  or  several  individuals  and  is  not  generalized. 

When  the  subject  of  a delusion  reasons  about  and  defends  more  or  less 
logically  his  delusion,  such  delusion  is  said  to  be  systematized.  Thus,  if  a 
person  who  has  a delusion  that  his  soul  is  lost  simply  reasserts  his  belief 
under  opposition,  and  assigns  no  reason  for  it,  his  delusion  is  unsystem- 
atized ; blit  if  he  affirms  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
quotes  Scripture  to  show  that  his  doom  is,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
proper  one,  then  is  his  delusion  systematized.  Great  diagnostic  value 
is  attached  by  some  writers  to  the  distinction  between  systematized  and 
iinsystematized  delusions.  There  is,  however,  in  fact,  every  gradation 
between  the  most  thoroughly  systematized  delusion  and  that  which  is 
most  completely  isolated  ; so  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects  tlie  two 
great  groups  of  insanities  hereafter  to  be  spoken  of  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other. 

An  imperative  conception  is  a general  idea  which,  usually  without  ob- 
vious cause,  arises  in  the  brain  of  a person  and  dominates  his  action, 
although  its  falsity  is  recognized  by  the  individual.  The  inqierative  con- 
ception may  give  rise  to  the  morbid  impulse, — that  is,  a dominating  desire 
to  do  a certain  act.  Frequently,  however,  the  morbid  impulse  exists 
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witiiout  its  being  possible  to  discover  any  imperative  conception.  The  act 
which  results  from  the  morbid  impulse  is  spoken  of  as  an  imperative  act 
It  is  clear  that  the  imperative  conception  is  not  necessarily  a delusion, 
l)ut  when  the  patient  fails  to  recognize  the  nntruthfulness  of  the  imjiera- 
tive  conception  the  conception  becomes  a delusion.  To  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  an  imperative  conception,  morbid  fears,  as  among  the  most  fre- 
(pient  forms  of  this  disordered  mentality,  may  be  selected.  These  morbid 
fears  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  a normal  feeling.  Thus,  an  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  dislike  for  filth  gives  rise  to  mijsophohia,  or  the  fear  of 
contamination,  but  the  overwlielming  horror  of  walking  under  an  open 
sky  (a  common  form  of  these  fears)  seems  to  be  based  upon  no  natural 
feeling. 

If  the  sufferer  from  a morbid  fear  clearly  perceives  that  his  fear  is 
not  natural  and  has  no  basis  in  fact,  there  is  no  delusion,  although  the 
morbid  fear  may  dominate  the  acts  of  the  individual.  Thus,  a myso- 
phobic  will  refuse  to  open  a door,  to  pick  up  any  object,  to  handle  any 
money  except  it  be  new,  to  shake  hands,  etc.,  all  simply  through  a 
groundless  fear  of  contamination  (the  true  nature  of  which  he  recognizes), 
or  a person  having  the  fear  of  leaving  things  crooked  will  spend  hours  in 
picking  up  and  laying  down  an  object ; here  a distinct  morbid  imiDulse 
grows  out  of  a morbid  fear.* 

By  the  use  of  the  word  mania  as  a suffix,  numerous  names  have  been 
formed  which  are  sometimes  incorrectly  used  as  denoting  the  morbid  im- 
pulse. It  must  also  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  these  so-called  manias 
are  not  distinct  diseases.  In  pyromanki  the  morbid  impulse  is  to  start 
coullagration  ; in  Tdeptomania,  to  steal  ; in  arithromania,  to  be  perpetually 
making  calculations.  By  a similar  fallacious  nomenclature,  morbid  de- 
sires or  exaggeration  or  perversions  of  natural  appetites  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  so-called  manias.  Thus,  the  condition  of  uncontrollable  sex- 
ual excitement  is  known  in  the  female  as  nymphomania,  in  the  male  as 
satyriasis.  Erotomania  is  a condition  in  which  there  is  the  ap])earance 
but  not  the  reality  of  sexual  excitement ; the  subject  of  it  conceives  (or 
believes  that  he  has  conceived)  a strong  attachment  for  some  person  of 
the  opposite  sex  whom,  probably,  he  has  never  seen,  and  lives  in  an  atti- 
tude of  perpetual  worship  of  his  inamorata.  AVhilst  satyriasis  leads  to 

* To  many  of  these  morbid  fears  names  have  been  given  by  systematic  vritem. 
The  fears,  however,  vary  so  greatly  that  it  seems  impossible  to  have  any  accurate 
system  of  classification  or  nomenclature.  The  following  list,  taken  from  Dr.  Beard, 
portrays  very  well  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  some 
of  the  common  forms  of  morbid  fears  : 

Astraphobia,  fear  of  lightning  ; Topophobia,  fear  of  places  (a  generic  term,  with 
these  subdivisions  : Agoraphobia,  fear  of  open  places  ; Claustrophobia,  fear  of  narrow, 
closed  places)  ; Anthrophobia,  fear  of  man, — a generic  term,  including  fear  of  society  ; 
Gynsephobia,  fear  of  woman  ; IMonophobia,  fear  of  being  alone  ; Pathophobia,  fear 
of  disease, — usually  called  hypochondriasis  ; Pantaphobia,  fear  of  everything  ; Phobo- 
phobia,  fear  of  being  afraid  ; IMysophobia,  fear  of  contamination. 
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sexual  excess  and  to  rajoe,  erotomania  is  a platonic  affection,  which  in- 
volves rather  the  higher  conceptive  sphere  than  the  lower  nerve-centres, 
and  leads  to  sexual  abstinence. 

Both  imperative  conceptions  and  morbid  imimlses  are  undoubtedly 
frecpient  in  the  insane,  but  they  may  exist  in  persons  whose  intellectual 
actions  in  other  respects  are  within  the  limit  of  sanity,  and  in  whom  the 
judgment  is  not  dominated  by  the  conception,  although  the  conception 
and  its  consecpient  morbid  impulse  may  cause  the  person  to  x>Pi’form 
actions  which  are  against  his  judgment.  To  himself  such  a subject 
seems  possessed  by  a demon  whom  he  must  obey.  A very  intelligent 
patient  once  ax)tly  comx)ared  the  controlling  force  of  the  imi^ulse  to  the 
besoin  de  respirer  : for  a time  it  could  be  restrained,  but  finally  it  must  be 
obeyed.  Such  x)ersons  may  be  successful  business  men  and  useful  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  evident  that  they  should  not  be  considered  legally  insane 
or  be  j)ut  under  restraint  unless  the  morbid  impulse  is  of  such  character 
that  it  endangers  the  safety  of  others. 

The  relations  of  morbid  conceptions  and  imi^ulses  to  legal  responsi- 
bility may  involve  questions  of  great  practical  difficulty.  The  victim  of 
a morbid  impulse  cannot  properly  urge  such  imj)ulse  as  a legal  excuse 
for  crime  unless  such  crime  has  been  committed  in  immediate  obedience 
to  the  impulse.  Thus,  a person  who  had  the  morbid  inqiidse  to  kill 
could  not  x>lead  the  existence  of  such  an  imx)uise  as  a defence  for  theft. 
Further,  when  the  act  has  been  committed  because  the  actor  has  been 
forced  to  do  it  by  a morbid  imi^ulse  which  he  could  not  possibly  control, 
the  actor  remains  morally  blameless  ; but  who  can  tell  in  any  concrete 
case  whether  the  imioulse  was  resisted  to  the  uttermost ! Moreover,  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  ease  with  which  such  inqDulses  may  be  alleged 
or  counterfeited  very  j)roi)erly  give  us  pause  in  attemjDting  by  them  to 
excuse  a criminal  act ; whilst  the  claims  of  humanity  may  draw  towards 
' mercy  for  the  alleged  criminal,  the  interests  of  general  human  life,  the 
good  of  the  great  mass,  may  well  urge  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Cer- 
taiuly,  imder  all  circumstances  the  clearest  possible  proof  should  be 
required  that  the  impulse  had  existed  and  had  been  recognized  by  others 
■ than  the  sufferer  himself  on  occasions  previous  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime ; and,  further,  it  should  be  made  probable  that  the  imi^ulse  Wiis 
really  morbid  and  irresistible  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

An  intellectual  attribute  which  underlies  all  intellectual  work  and 
carefully  considered  action  is  confidence  in  one’s  own  mental  processes. 
When  this  confidence  is  naturally  slight,  the  individual  is  timid  and 
indecisive  ; when  it  is  excessive,  he  is  bold  and  j)romx)t  in  action.  In 
certain  diseased  conditions  this  confidence  may  be  entirely  lost,  giving 
rise  to  the  so-called  delirium  of  doubt.  This  may  occur  without  any  other 
demonstrable  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  reveal  itself  in 
action,  the  patient  continually  rejieating  the  act  because  he  or  she  is 
uncertain  that  it  has  been  completed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a mother 
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under  our  observation,  a large  portion  of  the  night  would  be  passed  in 
changing  the  diaper  of  an  unfortunate  babe,  because  the  woman  was 
never  certain  that  her  memory  of  liaving  changed  the  diaper  was  correct 
or  that  her  present  perception  of  tlie  dryness  of  the  diaper  was  accurate. 

Emotion. — Human  emotion  may  be  depressed  or  exalted  by  disease  ; 
but  we  find  that,  owing  to  inaccurate  thinking,  there  is  in  literature  a 
complete  departure  from  the  proj^er  use  of  the  words  “exaltation”  and 
“depression”  in  regard  to  emotional  condition.  In  advanced  cerebral 
disease  there  may  be  a condition  of  true  emotional  enfeeblenient,  so  that 
circumstances  which  would  have  affected  most  vividly  the  individual 
in  his  normal  condition  fail  to  elicit  response.  This  mental  condition 
should  logically  be  known  as  emotional  depression,  but  it  is  the  apathy 
of  writers.  It  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that  condition  which  is 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  the  depressive  emotions,  sucli  as  grief, — 
a condition  which,  however,  is  the  emotional  dei)ression  of  authors.  A 
person  suffeiing  from  melancholia  is  not  in  a condition  of  emotional  de- 
l)ression  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  one  of  emotional  excite- 
ment,— i.e.,  excitement  of  a depressive  emotion.  It  is  true  that  excite- 
ment of  a depressive  emotion  is  frequently  associated  with  a general 
depression  of  the  nervous  system  ; but  this  is  not  alwaj^s  the  case,  aud 
the  victim  of  melancholia  agitata  is  in  a state  of  general  nervous  erethism 
or  excitement.  The  use  of  the  terms  is,  however,  so  fixed  in  language 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  them  without  running  the  risk  of 
confusion,  and  therefore  we  shall  in  the  i:»resent  volume  use  the  terms 
“emotional  depression”  and  “emotional  excitement”  in  their  ordinary 
meaning, — i.e.,  as  respectively  representing  excitement  of  the  depressive 
emotions  and  excitement  of  the  emotions  of  exaltation. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a true  apathy  or  lack  of 
emotional  power  and  the  pseudo-apathy  in  which  the  patient  is  rendered 
oblivious  to  external  influences  because  he  is  overwhelmed  by  a,  fixed 
idea  or  by  an  internal  emotional  excitement.  Thus,  a man  who  believes 
that  lie  is  to  be  devoured  by  the  flames  of  hell  may  be  dumb  through  fear 
and  despair,  or,  as  the  German  alienists  say,  “thunderstruck.” 

Human  character  is  the  result  of  the  balance  between  the  will,  the 
intellectual  attributes,  and  the  emotional  forces  of  the  individual,  so  that 
any  disturbance  of  one  of  these  correlated  factors  must  produce  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  character  of  the  individual.  Character  is,  there- 
fore, always  seriously  implicated  in  mental  affections,  and  intellectual  or 
emotional  disturbances  so  subtile  as  not  to  be  readily  perceived  some- 
times register  themselves  plainly  on  the  dial-plate  of  character.  Hence 
alterations  of  character  are  always  significant,  and  are  not  infrequently 
the  first  evidences  of  serious  disease.  In  studying  any  case  of  alleged  lint 
doubtful  insanity,  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  contrast, 
if  possible,  the  individual  as  he  now  is  with  himself  as  he  was  when  in 
full,  undisputed  health. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

FUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Nervous  diseases  may  be  divided  into  the  organic  and  the  functional, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a functional  disease, 
all  diseases  being,  without  doubt,  attended  with  alteration  of  structure ; 
but  as  there  are  numerous  nervous  diseases  whose  pathological  basis  is 
too  delicate  to  be  detected  by  our  methods  of  examination,  and  as  there 
are  other  nervous  diseases  not  yet  sufficiently  studied  for  a conclusion  to 
I be  reached,  it  is  convenient  to  group  together  in  a chapter  like  the  present 
all  nervous  diseases  whose  pathology  is  not  established.  Again,  in  tlie 
I present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  necessary  to  have  arti- 
I cles  upon  certain  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  etc.,  because  in 
I daily  practice  these  symiitoms  seem  to  patients  to  be  distinct  diseases, 
and  rerpiire  special  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner, 
t In  the  present  chapter  are  therefore  included  Symptomatic  Conditions, 

; and  Diseases  of  Unknown  Pathology. 

INSANITY. 

Definition. — Insanity  is  a condition  of  mental  aberration  sufficiently 
;!  intense  to  overthrow  the  normal  relations  of  the  individual  to  his  ovm 
I thoughts  and  actions,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  control  them  through 
! the  will ; this  condition  being  iudej)endent  of  known  structural  altera- 
I tion  of  the  brain.* 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  definition  of  insanity  which  has  just  been  given  is  necessary  rather 
I for  medico-legal  purposes  than  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  Insanity  is  not  a distinct  disease,  but  an  abnormal  state, 
j varying  indefinitely  in  its  intensity  and  separated  by  no  tangible  line  from 
.■  sanity.  Its  manifestations  are  simply  alterations,  exaggerations,  or  per- 
j versions  of  the  normal  faculties,  and  therefore  offer  nothing  that  is  abso- 
lutely distinctive.  Emotional  depression  deepens  into  a pronounced 
melancholia,  emotional  exaltation  lifts  itself  into  the  highest  mania, 
by  insensible  gradations,  and  who  shall  say  where  the  dividing  line  is 
between  the  state  in  which  the  man  is  master  of  the  mood  and  that  in 
which  the  mood  is  master  of  the  man  *?  The  insane  morbid  impulse  is 


* Insanity  as  here  defined  does  not  include  cases  of  mental  aberration  whicli  are 
commonly  known  in  the  court-room  as  insanities,  but  in  which  there  is  a ilistinct 
organic  disease  ; in  other  words,  it  does  not  include  the  so-called  Organic  or  Compli- 
cating Insanities. 
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but  an  exaggeration  of  that  which  bids  a man  standing  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  height  to  plunge  headlong,  ox  which,  spreading  from  breast  to 
breast,  fills  a mob  with  reckless  rage  or  scatters  it  in  apparently  causeless 
panic. 

Insanity  being  a symptomatic  condition  and  not  a disease,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  consider  its  different  forms  as  distinct  diseases  ; but  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion  it  is  necessary  to  associate  cases  in  symptom-groui^s  to  which 
names  are  given.  The  naming  of  these  symptom-groux)S  has  a distinct 
tendency  to  lead  to  the  delusion  that  they  are  diseases ; hence  melan- 
cholia, mania,  etc.,  are  continually  written  about  as  though  they  were  of 
equal  rank  with  typhoid  fever  or  scarlatina,  whereas  they  are  simply 
parallel  groups  to  diarrhoea,  paralysis,  or  dropsy.  That  they  are  not 
distinct  diseases  is  shown  by  the  facts — first,  that  similar  mental  symp- 
toms may  be  produced  by  various  organic  brain-diseases,  and  that  one 
orgtinic  brain-disease  will  cause,  or  may  cause,  antagonistic  forms  of 
insanity  ; thus,  in  paretic  dementia,  now  there  may  be  a maniacal  con- 
dition, now  a melancholic  one ; second,  that  not  only  does  every  grade 
of  case  exist  in  nature,  so  that  acute  mania  grades  into  acute  melancholia 
without  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  and  cases  not  infrequently  occur 
which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
so-called  diseases,  but  also  in  a single  attack  of  insanity  the  form  may 
change  without  appreciable  cause^  so  that  the  patient  to-day  has  mauiti, 
to-morrow  melancholia. 

The  insanities  included  in  the  definition  given  above  are  divided  into, 
first.  Constitutional  Insanities  ; second,  Pure  Insanities. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  INSANITIES. 

Definition. — Insanities  which  are  produced  by  constitutional  vice  or 
by  poisons  acting  on  the  whole  organism. 

The  most  important  of  the  constitutional  insanities  are  the  toxiemic, 
the  lithtemic,  the  epileptic,  and  the  hysteric. 

The  toxwmic  insanities  are  those  produced  by  poisons  not  formed  within 
the  body.  Tlie  only  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  discussion  in 
this  volume  is  that  caused  by  alcohol.  For  an  account  of  it  see  the  article 
on  Alcoholism.  For  a discussion  of  epilejdic  insanity  and  of  hysterical 
insanity,  sec  the  articles  on  Epilepsj"  and  on  Hysteria. 

It  is  well  known  that  lithreniia  as  well  jis  a paroxysm  of  acute  gout  is 
often  accompanied  by  a marked  depression  of  spirits  and  a peculiar  irri- 
tability which  may  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferer.  In  some  cases 
the  mental  symptoms  amount  to  an  insanity.  Moreover,  hallucinatious, 
delusions,  loss  of  mental  power,  indeed,  almost  any  conceivable  manifes- 
tation of  a disordered  mentality,  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  produced 
by  gout.  The  true  cliaracter  of  such  attacks  is  to  be  made  out  l)y  recog- 
nizing the  presence  of  a i>rofound  gouty  condition,  A\diilst  the  treatment 
of  the  case  is  that  for  gout,  with  the  superaddition  of  such  narcotics 
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(chloral,  hyoscine,  opium,  etc.)  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  in  check  the 
mental  disorder  and  to  secure  sleep  if  there  be  insomnia.  In  other  words, 
the  general  management  of  the  case  is  that  of  the  form  of  insanity  simu- 
lated, with  the  addition  of  a very  active  anti-gout  treatment. 

PURE  INSANITIES. 

Definition. — Insanities  which  are  not  dependent  upon  diathetic  con- 
ditions or  upon  poisons. 

For  the  xiurpose  of  study,  these  insanities  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups : 

Functional  Insanities  comiirise  those  forms  or  tyi)es  which  are  liable 
to  occur  in  individuals  who  have  no  distinct  original  mental  warj). 

Neuropathic  Insanities  are  the  outgi-owths  of  original  vice  of  brain 
construction ; such  vice  usually  shows  its  x)resence  early  in  life  in  the 
character  and  mental  acts  of  the  individual. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  here,  as  everywhere 
in  insanity,  our  divisions  are  largely  arbitrai’y,  and  that  in  nature  cases 
everywhere  grade  into  one  another.  The  varieties  of  the  two  insanities 
are  as  follows : 

Functioiml  Insanities. — Melancholia  ; Mania  ; Confusional  Insanity  ; 
Terminal  Dementia. 

Neuropathic  Insanities. — Constitutional  Affective  Insanity ; Moral  In- 
sanity ; Paranoia  (Monomania)  ; Periodic  Insanity. 

MELANCHOLIA. 

Definition. — An  acute  or  chronic  functional  insanity  characterized 
by  the  dominance  of  the  depressive  emotions. 

Symptomatology. — Melancholia  usually  comes  on  gradually,  with 
insomnia,  dejiression  of  sj)irits,  malaise,  and  jirogressive  neurasthenia. 
The  characteristic  symx)tom  of  the  disorder  is  a j)sychical  anguish  or  de- 
pression, not  dependent  ujion  extraneous  causes,  and  so  severe  as  to 
dominate  the  whole  life,  so  that  every  iiercejition  is  jiainful  {psychical 
dystheski),  or  all  perceptions  are  flattened  down  by  the  absence  of  desire 
{psychical  ancesthesia),  or  both  mental  acts  and  x>erceptions  cause  intense 
disgust  {psychical  hypercesthesia).  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disorder 
there  are  no  loss  of  the  reasoning  xiower  and  no  delusions,  the  chief  symj)- 
toins  being  the  great  depression  and  apathy  which  are  jiroduced  by  the 
subject  being  absorbed  in  his  own  distress  and  being  jiaralyzed  by  the 
psychical  pain  which  attends  effort.  In  severer  cases  there  are  wringing 
of  the  hands  and  perpetual  moaning  ami  lamentations.  There  may  still 
be  no  intellectual  aberration,  the  patient  when  aroused  talking  well  and 
reasoning  well ; but  after  a time  delusions  develoi)  which  in  typical  cases 
are  unsystematized,  and  which  may  exist  with  or  without  hallucinations. 
Both  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  always  of  the  depressive  type  ; 
the  jiatient  hears  voices,  but  they  are  voices  of  rej^roach,  of  mislead- 
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iiig,  of  threateniiigs.  Hallucinations  of  sight  sometimes  occur,  but  are 
less  common  than  hallucinations  of  hearing ; they  are  alwaj^s  evil,  demons 
ot  sorrow  or  woe,  perchance  lost  spirits  or  avenging  angels.  Halluci- 
nations of  touch  are  rare,  and  those  of  smell  are  still  more  uncommon ; 
it  they  occur,  the  touch  gives  pain  or  disgust,  the  odor  is  a sulx)hurous 
vajiur  or  a horridly  fetid  exhalation. 

In  mild  melancholia  there  may  be  no  distinct  sensory  disturbances,  but 
headache  may  exist,  although  more  frecpiently  the  comiilaint  is  of  einjiti- 
ness,  of  xiressure,  or  of  indescribable  distress  in  the  head.  In  the  height 
of  the  disease  pai'sesthesia,  irregular  amesthesia,  and  hyperaesthesia  are 
often  [)resent.  The  most  intense  suffering  is  from  a iieculiar  distress, 
referred  to  the  upiier  chest  (^pnecordial  anguish),  which  seems  to  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  cardiac  distress  sometimes  i)roduced  in  normal  life 
by  sudden  and  overpowering  sorrow.  Usually  occurring  in  morning 
paroxysms,  i)r{Ecordial  anguish  may  happen  at  any  time  and  continue 
for  many  hours.  The  attacks  are  habitually  abrupt,  and  the  agony  with 
its  accompanying  terror  may  so  dominate  tiie  consciousness  that  it  is 
obscured  or  lost  in  a wild  delirium,  in  which,  with  a blind  disregard 
of  himself  and  others,  the  patient  convulsively  attacks  and  destroys  all 
within  reach  (mjitus  melanchoUcns),  strii)})ing  himself  naked,  breaking, 
smashing,  cutting,  tearing  botli  persons  and  things,  and  x)erehance  dis- 
embowelling himself,  twisting  off  his  own  genitalia,  or  in  some  other  way 
committing  suicide.  During  a paroxysm  the  respiration  is  rajiid  and 
superficial,  the  heart’s  action  irregular  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool  and 
white,  and  not  rarely  the  xiaroxysm  ends  abruxffly  with  a })rofuse  sweat. 

Insomnia  is  a common  synix^tom,  and  what  sleep  the  jiatient  gets  is 
broken,  unrefreshiug,  disturbed  by  horrible  dreams.  The  general  nutri- 
tion is  lowered,  the  breath  foul,  the  appetite  wanting,  the  urine  scanty 
and  heavily  loaded  with  urates,  oxalates,  and  iihosphates,  the  muscular 
power  greatly  lowered.  In  severe  eases  there  are  progressive  emacia- 
tion, subnormal  temiierature,  dry  cold  skin,  and  cyanotic  extremities. 

Siinjile  melancholia  has  been  divided  by  writers  into  various  forms, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  delusions.  Thus,  there  are  Melancholia 
Heligiosa,  in  which  the  delusion  is  of  iiersonal  damnation  ; Melancholia 
Ifll2)Ochondriaca,  with  hyiiochondriacal  delusions  (a  form  which  shades  by 
insensible  degrees  into  hyxiochondriasis) ; nm\  j\[elancholia  Aitonifa,  a very 
severe  form,  in  which  the  imtient  passes  the  time  in  a condition  of  j^ar- 
tial  or  comx)lete  stuxior,  almost  motionless  and  emotionless.  In  extreme 
cases  cerebral  action  would  seem  to  be  com]>letely  abolished,  but  that  an 
occasional  anxious  look,  the  wrinkling  of  the  forehead,  or  other  slight 
muscular  contraction  shows  that  there  is  still  i>ower  of  thought.  In  this 
form  of  melancholia  rigidity,  muscular  contractures,  and  even  catalepsy 
may  be  xiresent.  Sensation  may  be  normal,  but  there  is  usually  either 
anmsthesia  or  hyxierresthesia. 

Melancholia  Agitata  is  a severe  melancholia,  accompanied  by  a great 
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excitement  which  may  rise  to  a complete  frenzy,  differing  from  that  seen 
in  acute  mania  in  being  founded  upon  intense  fear  and  terror. 

Acute,  subacute,  and  clu’ouic  melancholia  are  constantly  spoken  of, 
but  the  terms  are  arbitrary,  there  being  no  distinct  forms  of  the  dis- 
order. 

Prognosis. — In  melancholia  the  probabilities  of  cure  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the  symptoms.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases  get  well,  usually  in  periods  of  from  three  to  twelve  mouths, 
— sometimes  after  many  years.  A small  proportion  of  the  cases  end  in 

dementia,  and  death  may  take  place  from  comiilications  or  even  from 
pure  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  melancholia  the  first  indication  is 
for  absolute  bodily  and  mental  rest.  When  there  is  marked  exhaustion, 
without  mneh  restlessness,  the  so-called  “rest-cure,”  in  a more  or  less 
modified  form,  may  be  employed ; but,  unless  the  exhaustion  be  very 
extreme,  some  ont-door  life  and  exercise  should  be  insisted  upon.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  attempting  to  argue  a patient  out  of 
his  delusions  and  assertions  or  to  combat  his  schemes  is  to  excite  and  not 
to  calm.  The  second  indication  is  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  bodily  health 
by  meeting  any  concomitant  disease,  and  by  sustaining  the  bodily  power 
by  means  of  properly  regulated  tonics  and  nutritious  diet.  Overfeeding 
should  be  practised  as  the  rule  ; almost  invariably  the  patient  should  be 
given  as  much  food  as  the  digestive  organs  will  take.  The  third  indication 
is  to  suppress  nervous  excitement  and  induce  sleei).  Very  commonly, 
hyosciue  hydrobroniate  (one-sixtieth  to  one-hundred-and-twentieth  grain) 
may  be  given  regularly  at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  whilst  in 
some  instances  the  similar  administration  of  extract  of  opium  will  act 
most  happily.  At  night  sulphonal,  chloralamide,  chloral,  and  other  nar- 
cotics should  be  used  to  procure  sleep.  It  is  essential  that  these  narcotics 
be  given  alternately,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
any  one  of  them,  and  also  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  system  from 
becoming  habituated  to  one  narcotic.  Alcoholic  drinks  are  often  of  ser- 
vice, but  in  a long- continued  case  great  moral  danger  attends  their  use. 
Prolonged  hot  baths  or  hot  packs  are  often  very  effective  in  quieting  agi- 
tation and  procuring  sleep.  In  all  cases  of  melancholia  there  should  be 
the  greatest  watchfulness  against  sudden  suicidal  or  homicidal  outbreaks. 

MANIA. 

Definition. — Afunctional  insanity  in  which  there  is  great  emotional 
exaltation  dominating  the  individual. 

Pathology. — The  relations  of  mania  with  acute  periencephalitis  are 
still  matters  of  grave  doubt.  They  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading 
of  acute  periencephalitis. 

Sympto:matology. — Acute  mania  may  be  developed  suddenly  or  be 
preceded  by  a prodromic  stage  of  emotional  depression  lasting  from  a 
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few  days  to  several  moiitlis,  during  which  time  the  sj  mptoms  resemble 
those  of  a mild  melancholia.  When  the  maniacal  stage  is  reached,  emo- 
tional excitement  develops  rapidly,  delusions  and  hallucinations  appear, 
and  in  bad  cases  the  patient  raves  incessantly,  shouting  out  a perpetual 
stream  of  incoherent  threatenings,  revilings,  obscenities,  and  blasphemies. 
There  are  pronounced  loss  of  sensibility,  almost  complete  insomnia,  great 
sexual  excitement,  incessant  activity,  the  patient  rushing  about  his  apart- 
ment, struggling  witli  his  attendants  or  mechanical  restraints,  destroy- 
ing clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  smearing  his  excrement  over  his  person,  and 
passing  whole  days  and  nights  in  a fury.  The  maniac  has  great  mus- 
culiu-  sti-ength  and  endurance,  and  abundant  appetite  ; but  i)rogressive 
loss  of  bodily  weight  usually  occurs  in  spite  of  the  enormous  (piantities 
of  food  appaieiitly  digested.  The  teni]ierature  is  often  somewhat  higher 
than  the  norm,  but  rarely  reaches  100°  F. 

In  tlie  mildest  forms  of  acute  mania,  incoherence,  irrationality,  rest- 
lessness, hallucinations,  and  delusions,  with  marked  insomnia  and  total 
loss  of  Jiiodesty,  may  be  the  only  symptoms.  Hypomania  is  a form  of  the 
disorder  corresponding  to  the  mildest  cases  of  melancholia  ; in  it  there 
are  no  hallucinations  or  delusions,  but  only  a condition  of  emotional 
exaltation  with  a change  of  character,  a peculiar  egotistic  hilarity,  per- 
petual extravagances,  restlessness,  and  increasod  sexual  appetite  with 
lessened  control  of  the  will-power,  leading  to  great  sexual  excesses  and 
a tendency  to  brutal  violence. 

Prognosis. — Eecovery  may  occur  in  a few  days,  but  usually  it  is 
delayed  from  three  to  six  months  or  even  longer.  Death  takes  place  in 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases  from  exhaustion  ; in  about  tweutj-  per 
cent,  the  mental  aberration  passes  into  chronic  mania. 

Chronic  Mania. — Chronic  mania  may  develop  from  acute  mania  or 
come  on  gradually.  It  is  characterized  by  incoherence  of  speech,  lack 
of  power  of  dissociation  of  ideas,  delusions,  often  increased  activity  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  with  hallucinations,  and  mental  and  jihysical 
excitement.  Both  in  acute  and  in  chronic  mania  the  delusions  are  unsys- 
tematized. In  most  cases  of  chronic  mania  there  are  intermissions  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  much  less  severe.  Recovery  rarely  occurs  ; 
usudilly,  by  a ]n'ogressive  failure  of  the  iutellectual  power,  the  patient 
drifts  into  terminal  dementia  ; not  rarely  chronic  mania  changes  into 
(dironic  melancholia. 

TKJ'iATMENT. — The  indications  for  treatment  in  acute  mania  are  to 
support  the  i);itient  and  to  quiet  the  nervoms  system  : any  antiphlo- 
gistic or  reducing  measures  do  great  harm.  Hyoscine  hydrobromate  is 
the  most  valuable  of  dill  the  Cdilniditives,  but  chlordil,  sulphoudil,  codeine, 
conium,  and  other  narcotic  drugs  must  be  used  to  procure  quiet  and 
sleep.  Counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  blisters  to  the  scdili>  and  the 
ndipe  of  the  neck,  nidiy  be  used,  but  rdirely  accomplishes  much  good.  Hot 
bditlis  and  packs  dire  sometimes  serviceable. 
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CONFUSIONAL  INSANITY. 

Definition. — An  acute  functional  insanity  without  distinct  constant 
emotional  depression  or  exaltation,  with  marked  abatement  of  mental 
power,  often,  but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  hallucinations  and 
great  mental  excitement. 

Synonymes. — Primary  curable  dementia  ; Stuporous  insanity  ; De- 
lusional stupor ; Mania  halluciuatoria  ; Surgical  insanity  ; Puerperal 
mania  ; Post-febrile  insanity  ; Mania  following  typhoid  and  other  acute 
fevers. 

Etiology. — Great  emotional  strain  or  shock,  severe  surgical  opera- 
tion, cluldbirth,  various  acute  diseases  (such  as  rheumatism,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  epidemic  inlluenzaj,  famine,  starvation  (especially 
when  accompanied  by  hardships),  may  any  of  them  be  the  cause  of 
confusional  insanity. 

Pathology. — The  underlying  condition  of  confusional  insanity  ap- 
pears to  be  a peculiar  exhaustion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  most 
careful  microscoiiic  examinations  by  thoroughly  capable  observers  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  demonstrable  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain  cortex,  and  thus  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  detect  any  characteris- 
tic changes  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  brain. 

Symptomatology. — In  extreme  cases  of  confusional  insanity  * (Pr<- 
mtry  Curable  Dementia')  there  is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  cortex,  so  that  the  patient  remains  in  a condition  of 
more  or  less  pronounced  stupor  or  stupidity,  with  progressive  loss  of 
weight,  great  reduction  of  the  muscular  strength,  a feeble,  small,  quick 
pulse,  and  various  shifting  kaleidoscopic  anomalies  of  vaso-motor  inner- 
vation, such  as  wandering  cedematous  swellings.  All  the  reflexes  and 
the  sensibilities  are  diminished,  the  pupils  react  feebly  and  slowly,  the 
bodily  temperature  is  subnormal,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  loaded  with 
phosphates. 

In  milder  cases  of  confusional  insanity  {Hallucinatory  Insanity)  there 
is  depression  of  consciousness  or  of  emotion  shown  in  a peculiar  quietude 
or  apathy, — replaced  by  stupor  in  more  severe  cases.  An  almost  char- 
acteristic symptom  is  the  peculiar  mental  confusion,  which  may  show 
itself  in  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  talk  coherently  and  consistently 
or  to  follow  out  any  train  of  thought,  or  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the 
subject  fails  to  recognize  his  friends  or  his  surroundings.  Along  with 
these  symptoms  of  mental  failure  there  are  frequently  extraordinary 
aud  vivid  hallucinations,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  subjective  and  objective  sensations,  realities  and  imaginations 
being  intermingled  in  his  consciousness  into  a hopeless  chaos.  The 
delirium  of  confusional  insanity  may  counterfeit  that  of  acute  mania, 

* Tliere  is  a rare  form  of  confusional  insanity,  ending  in  death,  simulating  acute 
periencephalitis.  See  article  Acute  Periencephalitis. 
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the  patient  being  percliauce  violently  erotic  or  excessively  aggressive ; 
the  aggressiveness,  however,  probalily  always  rests  upon  the  foundation 
of  fear,  the  patient  making  the  assault  in  self-defence, — that  is,  with  the 
idea  of  protecting  himself  from  an  enemy. 

The  physical  conditions  of  confusional  insanity  are  always  those  of 
feebleness  and  exhaustion  ; the  temperature  disturbances  in  severe  cases 
are  ijronounced,  there  is  usually  either  an  habitually  low  temperature  or 
a marked  tendency  to  paroxysms  of  subnormal  temiierature,  with  in  many 
cases  very  pronounced  febrile  reactions  ; the  swing  of  the  temperature  is 
remarkable  for  its  irregularity  and  its  activity. 


Fig. 


o 


Temperature  curve  of  a case  of  confusional  insanity.  The  figures  at  the  bottom  repre.sent  the  days 

of  the  month,  beginning  with  May  21. 


Diagnosis. — In  most  cases  the  true  nature  of  confusional  insanity"  is 
easily  recognized.  The  history  of  the  outbreak  having  been  preceded 
by  an  exhausting  disease,  by  famine,  by  traumatism,  by  emotional  shock, 
the  failure  of  bodily  nutrition,  the  general  depression  of  muscular  and 
nerve  force,  the  absence  of  dominating  emotional  excitement,  the  ten- 
dency to  apathy  or  stuiior,  the  iieculiar  mental  confusion,  the  shifting 
character  of  the  hallucinations  and  delusions, — all  these  form  a picture 
which  resembles  that  of  no  other  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  confusional  insanity,  iirovided  there  be 
no  pre-existing  bodily  lesion,  such  as  unsound  kidneys  and  degenerated 
arteries,  is  highly  favorable.  Kratft-Ebing  gives  the  recovery  at  seventy 
per  cent.  ; in  our  practice  the  proportion  has  been  even  larger.  The 
recovery  is  usually  complete,  but  the  mental  jiowers  may  be  enfeebled  ; 
there  is  never  a reasoning  insanity  nor  a state  resembling  that  of  para- 
noia produced.  When  the  attack  has  been  caused  by  a very  sudden  and 
overwhelming  emotion  and  the  mental  powers  are  completely  lost,  the 
outlook  is  very  grave. 

Treatment. — In  confusional  insanity  the  treatment  should  be  carried 
on  outside  of  an  insane  asylum,  unless  the  pecuniary  position  of  the 
jiatient  makes  it  impossible  to  get  a sufficient  supply  of  trained  nurses,  etc. 
The  great  indication  is  for  support ; there  is  usually  no  appetite,  but  the 
powers  of  digestion  are  commonly  much  better  than  they  seem,  so  that 
forced  feeding  is  well  borne.  The  most  nutritious  food,  especially  milk 
and  raw  eggs,  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  as 
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large  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate.  It  is  essential  that  the  bodily 
■w  armth  of  the  patient  be  maintained  and  sudden  failures  of  temperature 
and  collapse  guarded  against.  External  heat,  by  means  of  tlie  hot-w'ater 
bed,  or  bags  of  hot  water,  or  the  hot  bath,  should  be  used  whenever  the 
temperature  falls  below  97.5°  F.  In  bad  cases  the  rest  must  at  first  be 
absolute  ; even  massage  increases  the  exhaustion.  Later  in  the  treatment, 
massage  and  electrical  stimulation  of  the  muscles  may  be  of  great  service. 
During  convalescence  the  best  residts  are  sometimes  obtained  by  removing 
the  patient  to  the  sea-shore,  mountains,  or  other  places  of  resort ; but  all 
over-exertion  must  be  avoided.  Drugs  are  used — first,  to  increase  the 
nutrition,  especially  of  the  nerve-centres  ; iron  combined  with  bitter  tonics 
in  small  doses,  strychnine  given  in  ascending  doses  to  the  limit  of  physical 
tolerance,  and  phosphorus  continually  exhibited  in  such  small  doses  to 

of  a grain)  as  not  to  disturb  the  digestion,  am  the  best  remedies : 
second,  to  quiet  delirious  excitement  and  to  obtain  sleep  ; the  bromides 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  not  only  depress  the  fnnctions  but  probably 
also  tlie  nutrition  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  brain  ; hyoscine  is  of  great 
value,  cannabis  indica  may  be  essayed,  and  chloral,  sulphonal,  and  opium 
may  be  useful  as  hypnotics.  Sometimes  an  acnte  delirium  yields  to  blis- 
tering of  the  scalp.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  free,  but  there  should  be 
no  purgation. 

TERMINAL  DEMENTIA. 

Almost  any  acute  insanity  may  be  followed  by  a chronic  condition 
of  mental  weakness  having  no  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  original 
insanity.  The  completeness  of  the  mental  ruin  varies  indefinitely.  In 
some  cases  the  individual  is  little  more  than  a vegetating  automaton  ; in 
other  instances  the  dement  is  restless,  full  of  obtrusive  or  destructive 
activity,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  possessed,  it  may  be,  by  a pecu- 
liar egotism,  but  useless  for  any  purpose  requiring  consecutive  action. 
Again,  in  some  cases  there  is  a childish  weakmindedness.  No  medical, 
hygienic,  or  moral  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 

NEUROPATHIC  INSANITIES. 

Insanity,  nervous  diseases,  syphilis,  poverty  and  the  lack  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  dissipation,  excessive  luxury,  — these  and  other  similar  active 
causes  in  the  parent  lead  to  degradation  in  the  offspring  : whilst  the  mul- 
titudinous ills  which  are  possible  to  the  young  life,  especially  in  the  midst 
of  extreme  poverty,  act  upon  the  child  itself,  so  that  there  is  a iieculiar 
degradation  of  mental  development  or  failure  of  development  of  the  nerve- 
centres  which  produces  a peculiar  constitution  known  as  the  neuropathic 
and  furnishing  root-stocks  from  which  spring  criminals,  lunatics,  and 
a multitude  of  beings  of  whom  the  world  wonders  whether  they  should 
be  considered  sane  or  insane.  Space  is  wanting  to  speak  further  of  this 
subject ; suffice  it  to  say  that  these  children  of  degradation  may  have 
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great  intellectual  power,  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to 
decide  how  far  the  iiulividnal  should  be  considered  legally  responsible 
lor  his  acts.  In  common  with  most  alienists,  we  believe  that  there  are 
neuropathic  subjects  who  should  be  considered  insane  although  they  have 
no  actual  delusions,  and  that  these  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  grouj)s : 
first,  Eeasoniug  Insanity  5 second,  Moral  Insanity. 

In  reasoning  insanity  there  maybe  cases  with  emotional  exaltation  and 
emotional  depression  corresponding  to  mania  and  melancholia.  In  this 
class  are  included  those  persons  who  suffer  from  imperative  conceptions 
or  morbid  impulses.  (See  page  385.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sefpience  of  cases  from  eccentricity  to  reasoning  insanity  without  de- 
lusions, and  from  reiisouing  insanity  without  delusions  to  paranoia,  is 
unbroken. 

Moral  lunatics  are  those  who  are  not  oidy  devoid  of  a conscience  but 
are  actually  driven  by  their  natures  to  what  seem  to  others  horrible 
crimes.  Among  the  moral  insanities  must  be  classed  the  so-called  sexual 
perversions,  which  may  be  due  to  loug-contined  vice,  but  which  may  be 
congenital. 

PARANOIA. 

Definition. — Neuropathic  insanity  with  more  or  less  pronounced 
systematized  delusions  and  without  cyclical  changes. 

Symptomatology. — Paranoia  may  come  on  abrui)tly,  but  it  usually 
develops  slowly  out  of  a character  which  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life  has  shown  evidences  of  neuropathy,  especially  in  its  morbid  egotism. 
Its  course  is  essentially  chronic,  but  frequently  there  are  intermissions 
which  may  last  for  months  and  which  sometimes  seem  to  be  almost  com- 
plete. Exacerbations  are  also  liable  to  occur,  taking  the  form  of  stupor- 
ous dementia,  or  of  violent  hallucinatory  delirium,  or  of  a tierce  mania. 
Paranoia  very  rarely  ends  in  complete  dementia,  but  rather  in  a condition 
of  psychical  weakness  and  good-natured  stupidity,  through  which  may  be 
preserved  in  part  the  artistic  or  technical  abilities  originally  possessed 
by  the  .subject. 

Paranoia  may  be  divided  into  two  forms,  according  to  the  time  of  its 
development.  When  it  appears  about  puberty  it  constitutes  the  hebe- 
phrenia of  authors.  This  x^sychosis  frequently  begins  with  symi^tonis 
of  mild  melancholia,  with  ajiathy  and  an  hysterical  desire  for  symimthy  ; 
in  a great  majority  of  cases  the  subjects  are  excessive  masturbators. 

Late  paranoia  may  not  aj^pear  until  past  middle  life.  In  its  most 
common  form  it  is  attended  with  delusions  of  persecution  : at  first  the 
subject  feels  that  the  world  is  becoming  hostile,  then  sus^iicion  attaches 
in  his  mind  to  certain  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals,  and  increases 
until  it  becomes  a fully  formed  delusion,  the  x>aranoiac  knowing  that  he  is 
the  object  of  xiersecution,  but  the  form  of  iiersecution  varying  in  his  mind 
according  to  his  environment.  Usually  the  delusions  have  a sexual 
tinge,  one  of  the  most  common  being  the  belief  that  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
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baud  is  unfaithful.  About  the  time  when  the  delusions  become  fixed, 
hallucinations  appear  ; those  of  hearing  are  most  frequent,  but  any  one 
of  the  special  senses  may  be  involved.  The  emotional  state  is  one  of 
depression,  but  this  depression  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  mel- 
ancholia, for,  whilst  the  victim  of  melancholia  believes  himself  deserving 
of  his  sorrow,  to  himself  exaggerates  his  guilt  and  his  humiliation,  the 
paranoiac,  depressed  though  he  may  be  by  his  persecutions,  knows  that 
these  persecutions  are  unmerited  and  rebels  against  them.  Not  infre- 
quently, either  in  self-defence  or  to  revenge  himself  for  wrong,  or  xmr- 
chance  simx)ly  goaded  into  fury  by  a sense  of  injustice,  the  paranoiac 
assaults  his  fancied  iiersecutor.  In  very  many  cases  he  continually 
attemj)ts  to  assert  his  rights  through  the  law. 

A second  form  of  paranoia  is  that  in  which  the  delusions  take  a re- 
ligious form  ; this  madness  almost  invariably  has  blossomed  out  from 
an  early  character  of  excessive  piety,  and  often  ends  in  a condition  of 
religious  ecstasy,  sometimes  alternating  with  states  of  depression.  A 
third  form  of  paranoia  is  that  which  has  already  been  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  erotomania. 

PERIODICAL  INSANITY. 

Definition. — A neuropathic  insanity  in  which  the  attacks  come  on 
( at  regular  or  irregular  intervals. 

Among  the  periodical  insanities  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  Men- 
II  strual  insanity,  in  which  the  attacks  return  at  the  menstrual  jicriod  ; 
I'  Mania  periodica,  in  which  there  are  periodical  attacks  of  acute  mania  ; 
[l  and  Melancholia  periodica,  a very  rare  disease,  in  which  during  the  par- 
< oxysms  the  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  melancholia  with  usually 
( extraordinarily  active  suicidal  iinxmlses. 

, Certain  cases  with  imx)erative  conceiitions  or  morbid  imimlses  also 
! belong  among  the  periodical  insanities.  Thus,  there  have  been  instances 
I of  periodical  kleptomania,  pyromania,  sexual  perversion,  dijisomania, 

! etc. 

In  Circular  Insanity,  or  Cyclothymia,  the  sym^Dtoms  follow  a more  or 
!i  less  regular  cycle  through  life.  A melancholia  may  be  followed  by  a 
;i  mania  and  then  by  a lucid  interval,  which  ends  in  a recurring  melan- 
I cholia,  and  so  on ; or  mania  may  begin  the  cycle,  or  the  lucid  interval 
ii  may  occur  between  the  melancholia  and  the  mania.  There  are  no 
I symiitoms  which  separate  the  stages  of  a cyclical  insanity  from  a sim- 
I ilar  mental  condition  having  other  causes  : so  that  the  diagnosis  must 
i rest  on  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  cycle. 

Treatment. — Neuropathic  insanities  have  no  specific  treatment; 

I being  ingrained,  they  are  usually  incurable,  and  require  moral  mauage- 
I ment,  maintenance  of  the  general  health,  and  often  restraint.  The 
I greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  narcotics  lest  the  narcotic  habit 
be  formed. 
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NEURASTHENIA. 

Definition. — A condition  of  lack  of  power  of  the  nerve-centres,  not 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  organic  disease  in  any  portion  of  the 
body. 

Etiology. — Primary  neurasthenia  very  commonly  has  for  its  predis- 
posing cause  an  original  feebleness  of  constitution  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  may  be  produced  by  overwork,  especially  when  this  overwork  is  com- 
bined with  emotional  strain.  As  the  endurance  of  human  individuals 
varies  almost  indehnitely,  overwork,  as  just  used,  is  a relative  term, 
meaning  that  the  daily  expenditure  of  nerve-force  is  greater  than  the 
daily  income. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  recognizable  change  in  the  nerve- 
centres  in  neui-astlienia.  In  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a peculiar 
vaso-motor  weakness  in  these  centres,  which  makes  them  exceedingly 
liable  to  congestions,  as  well  as  an  exhaustion  of  the  nerve- cells  them- 
selves. 

Symptomatology. — Neurasthenia  may  be  local  or  general.  Very 
fre(piently  a local  neurasthenia  precedes  the  development  of  a general 
neurasthenia.  Thus,  a cerebral  asthenia  the  result  of  mental  overwork, 
or  a sexual  spinal  asthenia  the  result  of  sexual  excesses,  may  exist  by 
itself,  but  in  most  cases  the  local  weakness  is  soon  followed  by  a general 
neurasthenia.  Usually  neurasthenia  develops  slowly,  but  it  may  develop 
abruptly.  The  synijitoms  vary  in  accordance  with  the  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  most  affected.  They  may  be  generalized  as  a loss  of 
power  of  performing  functional  acts,  associated  with  great  irritability. 
Thus,  loss  of  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  slight  weakness  of  memory, 
disturbance  of  sleep,  sense  of  weight  and  contractions  in  the  head,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  asthenopia,  depression  of  spirits,  great  distress  on  mental 
effort,  are  the  usual  manifestations  of  a brain -exhaustion,  whilst  failure 
of  muscular  power,  of  endurance,  of  sexual  power,  of  vaso-motor  }>ower, 
of  control  over  circulation  and  calorification,  result  from  weakness  of 
the  lower  nerve-centres. 

In  neurasthenia  the  vaso-motor  symptoms  are  often  pronounced.  Ex- 
cessive blushing  on  the  slightest  provocation  or  on  the  use  of  alcohol,  cool 
extremities,  occasional  pallors,  excessive  sweating,  especially  at  night  and 
during  sleep  or  during  emotion  or  excitement,  are  ordinary  sym})toms. 
The  heart  is  often  very  irritable,  palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
exaggerated  increase  of  the  pulse  upon  exertion  being  usually  present. 
Irregularity  and  intermission  of  the  pulse  are  especially  frequent  when 
the  subject  has  the  toliacco  liabit  or  there  is  gastric  irritability.  Apical 
systolic  murmurs  are  often  present  when  there  is  no  decided  anmmia  or 
cardiac  disease.  In  most  cases  there  is,  at  times,  subnormal  temperature, 
and  not  veiy  rarely  the  daily  range  is  from  one  to  two  degrees  of  tem- 
perature below  98.5°  F.  A very  large  proportion  of  neurasthenics  are 
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litlijemic  and  suffer  much  from  neuralgia.  Atonic  dyspepsia,  disordered 
hepatic  function,  and  constipation  or  diarrlioea  are  often  the  result  of 
the  improper  inuervation  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  difficulty  connected  with  the  diagnosis  of  neur- 
asthenia is  the  danger  of  mistaking  a primary  neurasthenia  for  one 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  stomachic,  intestinal,  renal,  or  other 
organic  disease.  It  is  essential  in  every  case  that  the  examination  for 
local  or  constitutional  disease  be  rigorously  comjilete. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  neurasthenia  depends  chiefly  upon  how 
far  the  condition  is  dependent  upon  original  constitutional  feebleness. 
The  more  severe  the  symptoms  and  the  more  slow  their  development,  the 
greater  the  length  of  time  required  for  their  relief. 

Treatment.— In  nervous  exhaustion  recovery  can  be  obtained  only 
through  rest  and  food,  aided  by  the  use  of  remedies  for  stimulating 
nutrition.  Minor  disagreeable  symptoms  may  be  met  as  they  arise  by 
drugs.  Strychnine,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  given  for  a length  of  time 
are  often  of  service  as  alterative  nutrients,  but  the  chief  reliance  must  be 
upon  hygienic  treatment. 

Local  neurasthenia,  whether  existing  by  itself  or  as  the  foundation  of 
a general  neurasthenia,  requires  rest  of  the  organ  primarily  worn  out. 
Thus,  in  sexual  neurasthenia  sexual  abstinence  is  absolutely  essential. 
In  brain-tire  it  is  the  brain  which  must  be  rested.  To  rest  an  over- 
wearied, excited  brain  is  often  not  an  easy  task.  In  attempting  it  the 
effort  should  be  to  obtain  the  following  results  : first,  the  removal  of 
all  cares,  anxieties,  and  brain-work,  especially  brain-work  of  such  char- 
acter as  has  been  connected  with  the  break-down  ; second,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  interest  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  past  shall  for  the  time 
being  be  forgotten  and  the  present  not  be  overweighted  with  irksome- 
ness ; third,  invigoration  of  the  physical  health  of  the  whole  body,  and 
especially  of  the  nervous  system.  In  order  to  obtain  the  first  of  these 
measures  of  relief,  isolation  of  some  sort  is  essential ; for  the  second, 
mental  occupation  is  usually  required  ; for  the  third,  fresh  air,  exercise, 
or  some  substitute  is  to  be  superadded  to  abundant  food  and  rest. 

The  proper  method  of  meeting  these  indications  varies  greatly,  not 
only  with  the  varying  physical  conditions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  patients, 
but  also  with  their  diverse  domestic  and  pecuniary  relations.  To  give 
detailed  directions  for  every  case  is  impossible,  and  we  shall  therefore 
limit  ourselves  first  to  simple  cases  of  brain-tire  in  which  the  muscular 
strength  is  preserved  ; second,  to  cases  of  profound  general  neurasthenia. 

In  lirain-tire  travel  is  usually  recommended,  and  travel  affords,  when 
properly  directed,  separation  from  old  cares  and  thoughts,  a maintenance 
of  interest  by  a succession  of  novel  sights  and  experiences,  and  the  phys- 
ical stimulation  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  In  bad  cases  general  travel 
is  too  stimulating.  Ocean-voyaging  gives  complete  isolation,  fresh  air, 
mental  stagnation,  and,  if  the  patient  be  fond  of  the  sea,  complete  enjoy- 
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meiit.  Camf)iiig’  iu  the  wilderness  offers  also  all  these  advantages,  and 
as  a further  good  the  possibility  of  obtaining  exercise  in  exactly  the 
amount  desired.  The  subject  may  live  in  his  tent  and  be  nursed  and  fed 
by  his  guide,  or  may  do  the  work  of  a day-laborer.  Quiet  travel  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  foreign  countries  is  often  very  efficient,  but 
sight-seeing,  and  even  visits  to  cities,  must  be  avoided.  The  cpiiet  of 
Switzerland  or  of  the  Tyrol  may  bring  restoration  when  the  bustle  of 
Loudon  and  Paris  might  complete  the  ruin.  In  all  cases  strict  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the  sufferer  in  deciding  what 
measures  should  be  carried  out. 

There  are  cases  of  neurasthenia  iu  which  the  slightest  exercise,  or 
even  the  unconscious  effort  and  excitement  of  seeing  personal  friends, 
will  do  harm.  In  these  cases  the  so-called  “rest-cure”  often  acts  most 
beneficially.  It  rarely  gives  iiermauent  relief,  but  often  laj^s  the  founda- 
tion for  an  eventual  restoration  b}^  means  of  out-door  life  and  exercise 
taken  after  a certain  amount  of  strength  has  been  gained.  A word  of 
caution  seems  necessary  against  the  routine  employment  of  this  rest- 
cure.  It  is  simply  the  carrying  out  of  a principle,  and,  although  in  the 
13ages  of  a book  like  this  it  is  necessary  to  give  a fixed  formula,  suc- 
cess iu  practical  life  will  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  iu 
modifying  this  and  adapting  formulae  to  the  needs  of  the  individmil 
case.  The  pi-inciples  of  the  rest-cure  are  absolute  rest,  forced  feeding, 
and  passive  exercise.  The  rest  must  be  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the 
body,  so  that  in  severe  cases  complete  and  absolute  isolation  must  be 
insisted  ux)on  ; and  esj)ecially  when  there  is  a decidedly  hysterical  ele- 
ment is  it  necessary  to  sexiarate  the  x^fitieut  entirely  from  her  friends. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  must  be  a well-trained  nurse  who  is  x^er- 
soually  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  confinement  would  be  very  irksome 
to  any  excex>t  the  most  exhausted  x^atient  were  it  not  for  the  daily  visits  of 
those  engaged  in  the  treatment.  Further  to  xw’ovide  against  ennui,  the 
nurse  should  be  a good  reader,  so  that  under  the  definite  instructions  of 
the  x>hysician  she  can  occuxiy  a certain  xmrtion  of  the  time  in  reading  to 
the  xiatient.  In  the  worst  cases  the  x^atient  should  not  feed  himself  or 
lierself  or  xierform  any  of  the  acts  of  the  toilet.  Directly  after  break- 
fast the  sxionge-bath  should  be  given  by  the  nurse,  tlie  x^^hient  being 
between  blankets.  Hot  water  should  be  used,  or  hot  sea-brine,  and  after 
each  xiJH’t  has  been  sxionged  over  it  should  be  momentarily  rublied  with 
a x^iece  of  ice,  followed  bj"  brisk  friction  with  a Turkish  towel.  The 
greatevSt  care  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  feeding.  The  end  to  be 
attained  is  to  give  as  much  food  as  can  be  digested,  without  deranging 
the  digestion  by  overfeeding.  It  is  usually  better  to  give  the  food,  which 
must  be  both  light  and  nutritious,  at  short  intervals.  In  most  cases  milk 
should  be  used  very  largely,  sometimes  exclusively.  Often,  esxiecially 
when  there  is  a tendency  to  obesity  or  when  the  digestive  x^owers  are 
feeble,  the  milk  should  be  skimmed.  Frequently  koumiss,  matzoon,  or 
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otlier  fermented  milks  are  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  More 
rarely  peptonized  milk  is  serviceable.  Beef  and  other  concentrated 
meat-essences  are  valuable  as  stimulants,  and  may  be  used  especially  as 
the  basis  of  soups.  Various  farinaceous  articles  of  food  may  be  added 
to  them,  or  if  an  egg  be  broken  into  the  concentrated  bouillon  or  beef- 
essence  just  as  it  ceases  boiling,  a nutritious  and,  to  many  persons, 
palatable  dish  is  obtained.  When  constipation  exists,  oatmeal  porridge, 
Graham  bread,  and  fresh  or  dried  fruits  may  be  allowed  if  readily  digested 
by  the  patient.  In  order  to  give  a general  plan  of  the  dietary  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  the  daily  life  is  appended.  Such  a schedule  should 
always  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nurse,  who  should  be  required  to 
folloAv  it  strictly.  It  must  be  so  altered  from  day  to  day  as  not  to  weary 
the  patient  with  monotony.  It  is  especially  important  to  remember  that 
the  diet  must  be  carefully  studied  for  each  patient  and  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  case.  Success  will  in  a great  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  practical  skill  and  tact  of  the  physician  in  this  adaptation  : 

8 A.M.  Bolls  or  toast ; cocoa,  weak  cofiee,  or  roasted  wheat  coffee  ; 
beefsteak  tenderloin  or  mutton  chop. 

9 A.M.  Bathing. 

11  A.M.  Oatmeal  porridge  or  wheatena  with  milk,  or  a pint  of  koumiss. 

12  M.  Massage. 

2 P.M.  Dinner  : bouillon  with  or  without  egg  ; beefsteak  ; rice  ; roiist 
white  potatoes ; dessert  of  bread-pudding,  blanc-mange,  or  a similar 
farinaceous  article  of  diet. 

■ 4 P.M.  Electricity, 

j 5 P.M.  Milk  toast. 

9 P.M.  Half-pint  of  skimmed  milk  or  koumiss. 

In  many  cases  the  patient  at  first  can  take  very  little  food,  and  it  is 
very  frequently  best  to  begin  the  treatment  with  an  entirely  liquid  diet, 
giving  milk  every  two  hours  or  using  Liebig’s  raw-meat  soup,  with  milk 
or  plain  farinaceous  food,  and  only  after  a time  gradually  accustoming 
I the  patient  to  solid  food.  Not  rarely  a prolonged  milk-diet  is  of  great 
I service.  The  rest-cure  is  indeed  largely  based  upon  a careful  regulation 
[-  of  the  food  ; but  a full  discussion  of  the  various  dietaries  to  be  used  would 
> require  a treatise  upon  dietetics. 

Exercise  is  of  value  in  health  by  its  stimulating  the  general  nutrition, 

I aiding  the  flow  of  blood  back  to  the  heart,  and  increasing  the  excremen- 
titious  output  from  the  emunctories.  In  the  rest-cure  these  effects  are 
obtained  in  a more  or  less  imperfect  manner  without  the  expenditure 
of  the  patient’s  nerve-force  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage.  The 
electrical  current  not  only  produces  muscular  contractions,  but  probably 
affects  the  tone  of  the  minute  blood-vessels.  Its  action  is  so  decisive 
I that,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  it  will  often  tempo- 
rarilj'  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  wdiole  body.  The  faradic  current 
alone  is  used.  It  is  applied  in  two  ways  : first,  to  the  individual  mus- 
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cles ; second,  to  the  whole  body.  The  seances  should  be  daily,  the 
operator  beginning-  at  the  hand  or  foot  and  systematically  faradizing  each 
muscle  of  the  extremities  and  trunk.  The  slowly  interrupted  current  is 
generally  preferable,  but  advantage  is  sometimes  gained  by  vaiying  the 
rapidity  of  the  interruptions.  The  rule  is  to  select  that  current  which 
produces  most  muscular  contraction  with  the  least  pain.  The  poles 
should  be  applied  successively  to  the  motor  points  of  the  muscles,  so 
that  each  muscle  shall  be  made  to  contract  firmly  and  thoroughly.  This 
process  should  ocvupy  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  The  electrodes  are 
then  to  be  replaced  by  large  sponges  well  dampened  with  salt  water  : one 
of  these  should  be  placed  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  other  against 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  a rapidly  interrupted  current,  as  strong  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  should  be  sent  through  the  body  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  In  some  cases  the  electrical  programme  may  be  so  varied 
as  to  get  a local  stimulant  action  from  the  general  current : thus,  when 
the  digestion  is  enfeebled  and  the  bowels  are  costive,  for  a portion  of  the 
time  one  of  the  sponges  may  be  placed  upon  the  epigastric  region.  In 
women,  when  there  is  great  abdominal  and  pelvic  relaxation,  one  pole  may 
be  placed  high  up  in  the  vagina.  We  have  seen  moderate  long-standing 
uterine  i^rolapse  cured  in  this  way.  Some  electro-therapeutists  hold  that 
great  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  galvanizing  the  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglia,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  ganglia  can  be  reached  by  cur- 
rents of  therapeutic  strength. 

M assage,  like  electricity,  affects  greatly  the  peripheral  circulation, 
empties  the  juice- channels,  and  gives  tone  to  the  muscular  system.  It 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  rubbing  of  the  skin.  It  consists  in 
manipulations  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  of  such  of  the  muscles  as  are  not 
too  deep  to  be  reached.  In  order  to  lessen  as  much  as  may  be  the  skin- 
friction  by  these  manipulations,  it  is  often  well  to  anoint  the  surface  with 
the  oil  of  cocoa-nut  or  other  bland  fat.  In  practising  massage  it  is  essen- 
tial to  remember  that  the  natural  course  of  the  venous  blood  and  the 
lymph  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  body  ; tlierefore  all  general  mas- 
sage movements  should  be  practised  in  this  direction.  The  manipu- 
lations are  percussion,  rolling,  kneading,  and  spiral.  They  consist  of 
movements  made  with  the  pul])y  ends  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  and 
spiral  movements  with  the  whole  hand  so  folded  as  to  adapt  its  palm  to 
the  limb.  In  percussion  the  strokes  should  be  from  the  wrist,  and  should 
be  (luick  and  short.  It  seems  hardly  possible,  even  by  long,  strong 
strokes,  to  affect  the  deepest  muscles.  In  the  rolling  manipulations  the 
effort  is  to  roll  the  individual  muscles  beneath  the  i)ulps  of  the  fingers. 
This  manipulation  may  be  varied  by  pinching  the  muscles,  not  the  skin, 
and  kneading  them.  In  each  cuvse  the  aim  should  be  that  of  intermittent 
pressure  ui)on  the  muscles.  The  circular  movements  are  to  be  in  opposite 
directions  with  both  hands  simultaneously,  the  limb  being  grasped  by  one 
hand  a little  above  the  other,  and  a spiral  sweep  made  uj)  the  limb,  the 
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ball  of  the  thumb  aud  the  palm  of  the  hand  resting  iipou  the  patient, 
and  the  pulpy  parts  of  the  thumb  aud  the  fingers  grasping  the  limb.  It  is 
especially  such  motions  as  these  that  affect  the  circulation  of  the  lymph. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  a patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  varies 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  getting  up  should  be  gradual,  the  time 
of  sitting  up  and  the  amount  of  exercise  being  carefully  iiicreiused  from 
day  to  day.  The  electrical  treatment  should  be  rapidly  withdrawn,  but 
massage  may  often  be  continued  with  advantage  every  other  day  for  some 
time.  So  soon  as  may  be,  the  patient  should  be  sent  out  of  the  city,  to 
consolidate  by  out- door  life  that  which  has  been  gained. 

HYSTERIA. 

Definition. — A functional  nervous  disorder,  characterized  by  de- 
pression of  the  will-power  and  of  the  inhibitory  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  general,  aud  by  increased  emotional  activity  aud  sensibility, 
with  an  infinitude  of  shifting  polymorj)hic  nervous  disturbances. 

Etiology. — The  hysterical  temperament  may  be  a congenital  form 
of  neuropathy,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  luxury,  license,  over-indulgence, 
a lack  of  out-door  life  aud  active  exercise,  etc.,  during  childhood  or  early 
life.  It  has  no  direct  relation  with  the  sexual  organs,  but  is  frequently 
■ the  result  of  the  exhaustiou  produced  by  sexual  excesses,  especially  in 
I the  young.  lu  boys  it  is  often  caused  by  masturbation.  Climatic  infiu- 
I euces  affect  greatly  the  development  of  the  hysterical  temxierament,  which 
. is  much  more  abimdaut  among  the  French  and  Italian  than  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races.  Hysteria  may  be  developed  in  xiersons 
who  have  no  distinct  hysterical  temxierament  by  overwork,  dex^ressing 
p emotion,  long- continued  severe  x>aiu,  or  the  exhausting  dexiression  of 
1:  disease.  It  is  x^sychically  contagious,  so  that  a single  hysterical  individual 

u will  affect  a whole  school  or  ward.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  by 
I misery,  xioverty,  and  religious  excitement  the  ground  had  been  esxiecially 
' prex>ared,  whole  communities  became  involved  in  this  way  in  exiidemics 
of  religious  madness  : hence  the  Flagellants,  Children’s  Crusade,  etc. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  anatomical  xieculiarity  of  the  nervous 
r,  system  in  the  most  xirofoundly  hysterical  xiersoii  that  can  be  recognized, 

I and  sxiace  cannot  here  be  afforded  to  discuss  the  numerous  theories  of 
the  disease  which  have  been  suggested. 

Symptomatology. — Hysteria  exists  in  almost  every  x^ossible  degree, 

I and  the  variations  of  symxitoms  are  so  infinite  that  the  only  method 
practicable  in  a brief  space  is  not  to  attemxit  any  descrixition  of  the 
disease,  but  to  discuss  under  sex>arate  headings  the  sexiarate  symxitoms 
or  classes  of  symptoms.  In  ingrained  hysteria  there  are  usuallj’’  certain 
Xihysical  x^eculiarities  which  at  least  suggest  to  the  observer  the  tem- 
perament, such  as  the  large,  full,  liquid  eye  with  mobile  x^ox)il,  esxiecially 
! when  associated  with  a brilliantly  clear  skin  and  with  the  ever-changing 
whims  or  the  slow,  languid  movements  of  self-consciousness. 
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Hysteria  is  practically  divided  into  the  minor  and  the  major  disease,  the 
latter  comprising  cases  in  which  there  are  violent  epileptic  attacks  with 
automatic  manifestations.  Major  hysteria  is  rare  among  Anglo-Saxons  in 
either  continent ; whilst  in  the  extreme  southern  United  States,  peopled 
by  the  Latin  race,  it  is  said  to  occur  as  frequentlj^  as  it  does  in  France. 

Mental  Symptoms. — The  basis  of  the  hysterical  character  is  selfish- 
ness, which  shows  itself  rather  in  the  overmastering  desire  to  be  the  centre 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  than  in  the  indulgence  of  grosser  appetite. 
The  hysterical  woman  is  self-conscious  and  self-centred,  always  occupied 
with  her  own  needs  and  wishes.  The  will  is  also  weak,  the  emotional 
nature  extremely  sensitive,  and  the  tendency  to  impulse  pronounced,  so 
tliat  the  individual  is  almost  devoid  of  self-control.  Emotional  instability 
and  lack  of  control  over  the  emotional  nature  by  the  will  are  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  manifestations  of  the  hysterical  state.  AVith  or  with- 
out reason  the  patient  laughs  and  cries,  and,  perchance  on  the  slightest 
])rovocation,  x)usses  into  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  laughter  oi‘  of 
weei)ing,  whose  nature  is  recognized  by  every  one.  The  morbid  desire  for 
attention  and  symxiathy,  joined  with  the  extraordinary  imimrtance  to  the 
subject  of  everything  that  pertains  to  his  or  her  personality,  leads  always 
to  great  exaggeration  of  symxitoms,  anti  not  rarely  to  intentional  simula- 
tion of  disease.  Esf)ecially  common  is  it  for  the  simulated  symi^toms  to 
take  the  shape  that  will  bring  great  personal  attention  on  the  i)art  of  the 
young  and  inexiierienced  i)hysician  and  mayhax)  minister  to  the  morbid 
sexual  desires  of  the  x>atient.  To  swallow  pins  and  needles  and  to  thrust 
them  into  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  body,  to  fill  the  uterine  cavity  over- 
night with  the  bones  of  small  animals,  to  distend  the  rectum  with  foreign 
bodies  or  with  starch -jellies,  to  retain  the  urine  with  absolute  recklessness 
of  the  suffering  involved, — all  in  order  that  the  person  may  be  talked 
over  and  worked  with  by  the  doctor, — are  common  arts  among  hysterics. 

In  hysteria  not  only  i)urposed  but  also  unconscious  simulation  of 
disease  is  very  frequent,  the  unconscious  simulation  being  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  the  effect  of  an  idea  formed  in  the  mind.  The  dread 
of  some  disease,  a suggestion  from  the  doctor  himself,  the  sight  of  a 
XKiCuliar  symptom  in  some  one  who  is  really  ill,  may  be  as  j)owerful  as  is 
wilfulness  in  multiplying  the  syjiqffoms  of  an  hysteric. 

The  confirmed  hysterical  tenq)erament  belongs  among  the  neuropa- 
thies, and  the  mental  condition  in  its  highest  development  resembles 
that  of  the  x)aranoiac,  and  is  almost  as  incurable.  Aloreover,  like  the 
l)aranoia'c,  the  hysteric  is  liable  to  explosions  which  may  take  the  form 
of  a violent  acute  mania  or  of  a deei)  melancholia  ; indeed,  hysterical 
mental  disturbances  may  simulate  any  form  of  insanity,  so  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  true  nature  of  such  a case  must  rest  ui>on  the  i)revious  his- 
tory of  the  i)atient. 

Disturbances  of  Consciousness  and  Motion.— Spasms,  tremors, 
clonic  movements,  and  x-)aralysis  in  all  forms  and  degrees  are  very 
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common  in  hysteria,  but  besides  these  motor  disturbances  there  are  con- 
vulsive paroxysms  with  or  without  characteristic  phenomena.  In  major 
hysteria  the  convulsion  is  usuallj^  but  not  invariably  preceded  by  some 
warning,  and  it  may  be  by  a distinct  aura.  The  patient  generally  falls 
gently,  not  abruptly  as  in  true  epilepsy,  often  with  an  initial  scream ; 
the  face  is  pallid.  The  spasm  is  at  first  tonic,  with  arrest  of  respiration, 
which  may  continue  until  the  swollen,  turgid  face  indicates  imminent 
suffocation.  In  from  two  to  three  minutes  a furious  clonic  convulsion 
occurs,  with  bloody  foam  about  the  mouth,  the  movements  preserving, 
however,  to  some  extent  the  appearance  of  wilfulness,  and  the  head  and 
arms  being  dashed  with  seeming  puri)ose  against  ‘surrounding  objects. 
The  clonic  convulsion  is  in  a very  short  time  followed  by  the  character- 
istic stage  of  opisthotonos,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  so  violently  into 
the  arc  of  a circle  that  it  rests  upon  the  head  and  feet,  or  in  severe 
cases  upon  the  toes  and  the  face,  which  latter  from  the  excessive  retrac- 
tion of  the  head  looks  towards  the  floor, — i.e.,  behind  the  bodj’.  Opis- 
thotonos is  by  and  by  replaced  by  violent  purposive  clonic  spasms,  the 
patient  suddenly  leaping  from  the  bed  or  rising  into  a sitting  position, 
and  as  quickly  falling  back  again  into  oiiisthotonos.  This  to-and-fro 
movement  may  occur  with  extraordinary  velocity.  The  opisthotonic 
stage  finally  subsides  or  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  emotional  stage, 
when  the  patient  assumes  an  attitude  of  intense  emotion,  not  rarely  the 
so-called  posture  of  the  crucifix,  with  outstretched  arms  and  legs  and 
widely  opened  eyes,  dilated  pupils,  and  an  expression  of  intense  religious 
ecstasy.  Usually  emotion  changes  from  time  to  time  ; religious  joy  gives 
way  to  an  intense  voluptuousness,  or  to  an  outburst  of  terror,  or  to  a 
passion  of  penitence,  and  so,  now  singing,  now  weeping,  now  rejoicing, 
now  rex)roaching,  the  subject  glasses  into  a slowly  j^erfected  consciousness. 
Very  commonly  during  the  i)aroxysms  there  are  hallucinations  whose 
character  corresponds  with  the  emotional  state. 

Any  one  of  the  stages  of  the  major  hysteria  just  siioken  of  may  be 
omitted,  or  may  constitute  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  the  so-called  minor  hysteria  there  is  usually  no  distinct  aura,  but 
very  commonly  in  the  beginning  a gJohus  hystericus  (a  sense  of  constric- 
tion or  of  the  rising  of  a ball  in  the  throat).  The  emotional  disturbance 
is  generally  well  developed,  and  is  prone  to  express  itself  by  uncontrol- 
lable laughter  or  equally  uncontrollalile  sobbing  or  crying.  Clonic  con- 
vulsions may  occur,  but  the  contractions  are  usually  tonic,  and  more 
or  less  pronounced  ; wide-spread  muscular  rigidity  is  a very  frequent  and 
very  characteristic  phenomenon.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  hys- 
terical paroxysms  take  on  peculiar  features.  A form  which  we  have  seen 
especially  among  children  is  heast  mimicry^  in  which  the  jiatient  bites  or 
snaxis  or  snarls  like  a dog,  or  crows  like  acock,  or  in  some  other  way 
imitates  the  movements  and  sounds  of  the  lower  animals.  In  spurious 
hydrophohia,  with  symxitoms  simulating  those  of  the  true  disease,  the  true 
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character  of  the  attack  is  always  revealed  by  the  snarling,  the  barking, 
and  the  attempts  at  biting,  which  do  not  occur  in  true  hydrophobia. 

Uijderical  Homiioleiiee  may  take  the  form  of  a narcolepsy  (the  subject 
being  continually  drowsy,  but  only  the  nights  in  jirofound  slum- 

ber) or  of  a lethargy  or  trance.  Hysterical  trance  usually,  but  not  always, 
commences  with  marked  hysterical  symj)toms.  In  the  earlj^  days  of  the 
attack  the  lace  may  be  red  and  hot,  the  pulse  regular  and  slow,  and  the 
bodily  temx)eratui‘e  somewhat  elevated.  Later,  there  is  pallor  of  the  face, 
with  rapid  feeble  pulse,  the  respiration  is  above  the  norm  in  number,  or  so 
nearly  abolished  that  the  movements  of  the  thorax  can  scarcely  be  traced, 
the  muscular  system  is  thoroughly  relaxed,  the  eyes  are  oi^en  or  closed, 
and  the  pui)ils  are  dilated.  There  may  also  be  comi)lete  anesthesia, — so 
that  neither  bright  lights,  nor  loud  sounds,  nor  pinching,  nor  cold,  nor 
heat,  will  elicit  response, — scanty  or  almost  supx)ressed  urine,  protracted 
constii^ation,  and  a subnormal  bodily  temiDerature.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases  the  appearance  is  that  of  a corj^se  ; the  ])upils  are  immovable  and 
the  cornea  filmy,  and  it  may  be  that  no  motion  can  be  detected  in  the 
heart  or  chest,  so  that  in  many  instances  death  luis  been  announced  to 
have  taken  i)lace.  In  some  cases  of  liysterical  trance  there  is  great  nins- 
cnlar  rigidity,  with  set  jaws,  or  j:)ei‘iods  of  rigidity  may  alternate  with 
periods  of  relaxation. 

Catalepsy  is  a form  of  hysterical  lethargy  characterized  by  a i^ecnliar 
condition  of  the  nervo-mnscular  ai)i)aratus  which  causes  the  Ijody  or  the 
limbs  to  remain  almost  indefinitely  in  any  i^osition  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  There  is  no  x>ower  of  voluntary  movement,  but  the  limbs  are  not 
rigid,  bending  under  slight  force  Avith  the  plasticity  of  wax.  Dui-ing  the 
whole  jDeriod  there  is  comx>lete  an^esthesia. 

Hysterical  sleeii  may  last  for  a few  hours  or  may  endure  for  months, 
or  even  for  years,  provided  the  lAatient  be  regularly  fed  Avith  liquid  food. 
In  some  cases  the  x)atient  awakes  at  regular  intervals  to  take  food.  Con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  food  taken,  the  bodily  nutrition  is  sometimes 
sui-prisingly  maintained,  but  in  iirolonged  crises  there  is  great  emaciation. 

Hysterical  lAaralysis  may  simulate  any  form  of  organic  palsy  ; the  face 
is  not  often  affected,  though  hysterical  fiicial  paralysis  and  hysterical 
inequality  of  the  pujAil  or  strabismus  do  occur.  In  any  form  of  hysterical 
I^aralysis  the  muscles  maybe  relaxed  oi’  contracted,  and  the  reflexes  abol- 
isiied  or  increased.  Thus,  in  hysterical  paraplegia  tliere  may  be  normal, 
abolished,  or  exaggerated  knee-jerk,  and  there  may  be  ankle-clonus.  In 
hysterical  hemijAlegia  the  paralysis  is  rarely  conqAlete,  rarely  affects  the 
face,  and  usually  is  distinctly  more  severe  in  one  extremity.  Hysterical 
monox)legias  are  common. 

Hysterical  paralysis  isAmry  frequently  acconqAanied  with  disturbances 
of  sejisation,  such  ;is  hypercesthesia, — more  commonly  anfe.sthesia.  Hys- 
terical disturbances  of  sensation  may  exist  Avithout  motor  paralysis. 

The  hysterical  amesthesia  may  take  the  form  of  a heniian?esthesia,  but, 
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like  hysterical  liyiierfesthesia,  is  frequently  irregular  in  its  distribution. 
Large  local  areas,  especially  affecting  the  ovarian  region  of  hyperaisthesia 
or  anaistliesia,  are  characteristic  of  hysteria.  Hyperiesthesia  of  the  geni- 
tals is  very  frequent  in  the  female,  in  whom  it  is  usually  associated  with 
vaginismus  and  loss  of  sexual  desire.  A very  common  form  of  hysteri- 
cal hyperiesthesia,  which  occurs  especially  in  neurasthenic  women,  is  the 
peculiar  superficial  tenderness  over  the  vertebral  column  which  is  fre- 
quently, without  reason,  considered  as  a distinct  disease,  under  the  name 
of  spinal  irritation  or  s])inal  ancemia.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  general 
hysterical  symptoms  are  not  pronounced. 

The  disturbances  of  sensation  often  affect  the  different  forms  of  gen- 
eral sensibility.  Thermo-amesthesia  is  cominon,  whilst  wide-spread  anal- 
gesia existing  by  itself  is  almost  always  of  hysterical  origin.  This  is  also 
true  of  loss  of  electro-sensibility.  The  disturbances  of  sensation  may  be 
limited  to  a single  organ,  iis  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  may  involve 
mucous  membranes  as  well  as  skin  and  deeper  tissues.  Hysterical  ames- 
thesia  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  so-called  ischiemia.  In  this  con- 
dition the  surface  is  pale  and  the  needle-prick  or  even  superficial  incised 
wounds  do  not  bleed.  In  amesthetic  ischiemia  is  found  the  explanation 
of  the  alleged  miracle  that  in  the  Convulsionnaires  of  the  Middle  Ages 
superficial  wounds  were  not  followed  by  loss  of  blood. 

The  special  senses  are  frequently  affected  in  hysteria.  Sometimes  there 
is  a mere  hypersesthesia,  so  that  the  normal  function  is  performed  with 
pain.  Thus,  photophobia  is  both  frequent  and  severe.  A true  functional 
exaltation,  especially  of  hearing,  does,  however,  occur.  In  hysterical 
hemiamesthesia  the  special  senses  are  usually  involved.  Hysterical  am- 
blyopia is  frequently  accompanied  by  a concentric  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  vision,  and  sometimes  by  a loss  of  color-sense,  achromatopsia.  There 
may  be  simply  contraction  of  the  color-field,  or  contraction  of  both  form- 
aud  color-field,  or  partial  or  complete  reversal  of  the  normal  color- 
sequence,  and  the  contraction  of  the  field  for  form  or  for  color  may  be 
greater  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  According  to  the  researches  of 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  de  Schweinitz,  in  America  achromatopsia  is  rare 
even  when  there  is  distinct  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and,  when  it 
does  occur,  usually  takes  the  form  of  reversal  of  the  normal  sequence  of 
the  colors,  so  that  red  is  the  largest  field. 

A peculiar  psychic  involvement  of  the  special  senses  is  sometimes 
present.  The  thing  put  before  the  hysteric  is  seen  or  felt,  but  suggests  no 
corresponding  psychical  idea,  and  hence  is  not  recognized.  This  condi- 
tion occurs  along  with  hysterical  sensory  and  even  ataxic  aphasia. 

Hysteria  frequently  invades  those  functions  of  the  body  which  are  not 
directly  connected  with  voluntary  life.  Cardiac  ii'ritability  is  very  fre- 
quent and  often  very  annoying  ; in  some  cases  a violent  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  shooting  down  the  arm,  accompanied  by  excessive  raj^idity  and 
smallness  of  the  pulse,  closely  simulates  angina  pectoris.  Disturbances 
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ot  the  vaso-motor  sj'steni  are  very  commou  : of  this  nature  must  be  con- 
sidered the  sudden  ‘ ^ tlushings,  ’ ’ which  may  be  wide-spread,  unilateral,  or 
local ; also  tlie  peculiar  local  cedematous  swellings  which  are  often  accom- 
panied with  so  much  cyanosis  that  there  are  great  blueness  and  coldness 
of  the  surface  (blue  oedema)^  as  well  as  the  swellings  and  enlargements 
about  joints  which  may  closely  mimic  organic  diseiise. 

Possibly  as  the  result  of  vaso-motor  relaxation,  hemorrhages  occur 
from  the  nose  or  the  stomach,  and  are  especially  prone  to  be  severe  when 
there  is  suppression  of  the  menstruation.  Care  is  sometimes  necessaiy  to 
avoid  mistaking  for  a ti'ue  hsemoptysis  the  bleeding  j)roduced  by  suck- 
ing or  otherwise  irritating  the  gums.  At  times  even  the  trophic  nerves 
appear  to  be  alfected  : at  least,  cases  of  hysterical  skin-irritation  and  hys- 
terical gangrene  and  hysterical  erythromelalgia  have  been  reported. 

The  tem])erature  rarely  departs  from  the  norm  in  hysteria,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  French  writers  there  are  three  types  of  hysterical  fever ; 
in  the  lii'st  form  the  paroxysms  are  irregular,  of  long  duration,  and  accom- 
jianied  by  various  nervous  disturbances  ; in  the  second  variety  the  fever 
continues  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  is  accompanied  by  disturbance  of 
the  nutrition,  in  some  cases  the  whole  course  of  the  affection  closely  niiin- 
icking  that  of  a typhoid  fever  ; in  the  third  form  the  paroxysms  of  fever 
recur  with  regularity,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a true  intermittent 
fever.  Eummo,  according  to  Gilles  de  la  Tourette,  luis  found  a decrease 
of  urea-production  in  hysterical  fever.  Exaggerated  temperatures,  120® 
or  130°  F.,  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time  as  occurring  in  hysteri- 
cal patients.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  high  records  have  been  due  to 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  thermometer  by  a designing  patient,  but  there 
is  reason  for  suspecting  that  extraordinary  local  elevations  of  temperature 
happen  in  hysteria. 

Kespiratory  disturbances  are  common ; violent  parox5’sms  of  acute 
dysimoea  from  hysterical  laryngeal  spasm  may  simulate  true  laryngismus 
stridulus.  Hysterical  aphonia  from  laryngeal  palsj",  and  a hoarse,  croak- 
ing, laryngeal  cough,  are  very  common.  Intensely  rapid  breathing,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute,  without  alteration  of  the  pulse- 
rate,  with  or  without  dyspnoea,  occasionally  occurs. 

Secretion  is  often  affected  ; profuse  sweating,  general  or  local,  may 
ocelli',  and  may  be  attended  with  sufficient  hemorrhage  to  color  the 
perspiration  deep  rose-red  (hamiafidrosis,  bloody  siveat).  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  ]iaroxysm  is  its  iiassing  off 
with  an  enormous  discharge  of  limpid,  almost  colorless,  urine  of  low 
specific  gravity.  More  serious  is  the  partial  or  even  complete  suppressiou 
of  urine  (anuria),  which  may  for  a long  time  so  prevent  the  secretion  of 
urea  that  the  sweat  and  other  secretions  become  loaded  with  it. 

Disturbaiu'i'S  of  digestion  are  almost  universal ; excessive  flatulence 
and  constipation,  enormous  tympanitic  distention  of  the  bowels,  oesopha- 
geal spasm  interfering  with  swallowing,  vomiting,  which  may  be  excessive 
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and  continue  for  days  and  weeks,  are  ordinary  phenomena.  In  the 
severest  cases  of  vomiting,  faecal  matter,  or  even  rectal  injections,  may 
be  discharged  from  the  mouth.  The  fasting  girls”  of  popular  litera- 
ture are  hysterics,  who  are  able  to  live  upon  the  smallest  quantity  of 
food  and  shrewd  enough  to  deceive  watchers. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  pronounced  hysterical  paroxysms 
is  so  easy  as  to  require  no  discussion,  but  in  the  more  larvated  forms  of 
hysteria  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  great  difficulty.  In  all  cases 
of  doubt  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  presence  of  an  hysterical  his- 
tory or  of  present  symptoms  of  hysteria.  Nevertheless,  hysteria  may 
coexist  with  organic  nervous  disease,  as  with  organic  disease  of  any  cliar- 
acter, — a combination  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  gravest  of  ei'rors. 
We  have  seen  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  hysteria  persisted  in  by  good 
medical  practitioners  to  within  a few  hours  of  the  death  of  the  patient, 
when  an  examination  of  the  urine  would  have  demonstrated  the  uriemic 
nature  of  the  attack.  In  all  serious  cases  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule 
to  examine  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  the  existence  of  an  organic 
disease,  and  not  to  settle  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  are 
all  hysterical  because  the  patient  has  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand, 
hysterical  palsies  of  the  most  severe  type  may  exist  without  other  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  and  without  an  hysterical  history  that  can  be  made  out. 
In  recognizing  the  natiu-e  of  such  a palsy  attention  must  be  especially 
paid  to  the  following  points  : the  hysterical  paralysis  is  apt  to  be  transient 
and  shifting,  to  go  and  come  suddenly,  and  not  to  conform  in  its  minor 
phenomena  with  the  sequences  and  coincidences  of  organic  palsy  ; also 
to  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  organic 
paralysis  which  is  simulated.  Thus,  an  hysterical  hemiplegia  may  be 
attended  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  an  hysterical  hemianmsthesia 
accompanying  the  hemiplegia  is  not  proj)erly  situated  in  its  anatomical 
relations  with  the  coexisting  motor  palsy,  or  electro-sensibility  is  lost 
when  general  sensibility  is  preserved,  etc.  An  atypical  paralysis  in 
women  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  hysterical ; in  men  it  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  frequently  syphilitic. 

An  hysterical  paralysis  may  immediately  follow  a slight  injury.  If 
contractures  develop  at  once,  or  if  after  a time,  in  siiite  of  complete 
paralysis  and  relaxation,  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  muscles,  or  if  there 
is  any  irregularity  of  position  between  the  disturbances  of  sensibility  and 
the  alterations  of  mobility,  or  if  there  is  even  a very  pronounced  local 
aiuESthesia,  the  paralysis  is  probably  hysterical.  In  coexisting  organic 
palsy  of  sensation  or  motion,  sensation  almost  always  improves  first ; in 
mimicking  hysterical  states,  motion  usually  improves  before  sensation. 

In  hysteria  consciousness  may  be  completely  lost,  but  partial  loss  is 
more  common  and  characteristic.  In  some  cases  the  patient  seems  to  be 
conscious  during  the  attack,  and  afterwards  has  no  remembrance  of  what 
has  occurred  ; in  other  cases  the  patient  appears  to  be  unconscious  during 
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tlie  attack,  but  lias  a complete  after-memory  of  what  has  happened.  Both 
these  conditions  of  subconsciousness  are  almost  diagnostic  of  hysteria. 

In  an  hysterical  aftectionof  the  joint  simulating  inftammation  the  true 
nature  of  the  attack  can  usually  be  recognized  by  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  : fti'st,  the  muscular  rigidity  can  be  overcome  by 
mildly  persistent  eftbrts  while  the  patient’s  mind  is  diverted,  and  yields 
readily  during  sleep  and  disappears  during  amesthesia  or  even  under  a 
full  dose  of  chloral  or  opium  ; second,  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  joint,  although  the  parts  look  red  and  inflamed ; third,  in  muscles 
wiiich  have  axiparently  undergone  atrojihy  the  electrical  reaction  remains 
normal ; fourth,  the  loss  of  function  of  the  x)art  varies  greatly  from  time  to 
time  as  the  patient’s  attention  is  diverted  from  it,  and  is  also  exaggerated 
by  fatigue  and  nervous  exhaustion.  In  the  onset  of  an  organic  disease 
of  the  joint  interference  with  function  is  prone  to  jirecede  the  develop- 
ment of  jiain  ; in  the  hysterical  disorder  i)ain  generally  ajipears  first. 

Hysterical  lateral  siiinal  curvature  occiu's  in  neurasthenic  women,  in 
whom  a true  lateral  curvature  is  very  frequent ; nidike  true  lateral  cur- 
vature, it  is  usually  an  outcome  of  spasm  and  disapxiears  during  sleep  or 
amesthesia. 

A localized  swelling  in  the  abdomen  of  hysterical  women  sometimes 
gives  upon  palpation  the  feeling  of  a hard  tumor  {phantom  tumor)-,  ordi- 
narily the  jiresence  of  j)ercussiou  clearness  renders  the  diagnosis  easy, 
but  even  in  moderately  obese  women  this  sign  sometimes  fails.  During 
amesthesia  the  ijhantom  tumor,  being  the  outcome  of  muscular  spasm, 
disai5j)ears. 

The  nature  of  the  hysterical  breast  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  excessi^'e 
superficial  tenderness,  so  that  slight  irritation  iiroduces  as  much  distress 
as  hard  pressure,  by  the  diffuseness  of  the  swelling  and  the  constant 
variation  in  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  breast,  and  by  the  incrciise 
of  synijitoms  at  the  menstrual  iieriod,  at  the  approach  of  stormy  weather, 
or  after  general  fatigue.  In  many  iustances  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
symptoms  make  the  nature  of  the  case  unmistakable.  In  girls,  and  not 
rarely  in  neurotic  boys,  at  the  period  of  sexual  unfolding,  one  breast  will 
suddenly  become  hot  and  exceedingly  iiainful  and  tender,  and  xierhaps 
there  will  be  esca^ie  of  a few  drops  of  sero-lacteal  fluid,  the  whole  being 
a neurotic  xihenomenon  and  subsiding  without  injury. 

Prognosis. — In  our  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  death  ever  occurs 
from  hysteria : the  rexiorted  (*ases  have  probably  been  instances  of  con- 
fusional  insanity,  acute  mania,  or  other  disease.  The  prosjiect  of  cure 
in  a case  of  hysteria  is  in  inverse  proportimi  to  the  age  at  which  the 
hysterical  tenqierament  1ms  apjieared.  An  acquired  hysteria,  due  to 
some  removable  or  tem|)orary  depressing  cause,  may  rapidly  yield  to 
treatment,  but  a congenital  hysterical  temperament  can  only  be  abated. 

Treatment. — By  [iroper  education  from  early  childhood  it  is  jmssible 
largely  to  modify  the  nervous  temxierament  and  often  to  iirevent  the 
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development  of  hysteria.  The  indications  are — first,  to  increase  the 
robustness  of  the  whole  person,  and  especially  of  the  nervous  system ; 
second,  to  reduce  excessive  sensitiveness  by  accustoming  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  moderate  exposure  and  hardships ; third,  to  develop  in  the  child 
the  habit  of  obedience  (first  to  those  who  are  above  it,  and  afterwards  to 
its  own  personality,  led  by  a sense  of  right  and  wrong ; in  other  words, 
to  teach  the  habit  of  subjection  to  control  from  without,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  self-control  from  within  may  later  be  developed)  ; fourth,  to 
bring  about  as  much  of  intellectual  development  as  shall  give  to  the 
child  abundance  of  interest  outside  of  itself  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings and  shall  form  a basis  for  character  ; fifth,  to  inculcate  unselfishness 
and  to  develop  other  traits  of  character  such  as  are  recognized  as  worthy 
of  imitation  throughout  the  world.  When,  where,  and  how  these  things 
1 shall  be  done  must  depend  ujion  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  child. 

■ Country  life  is  usually  preferable  to  city  life  ; a moderate  living,  to  a home 
of  luxury  ; home  training,  to  training  in  boarding-schools  or  other  insti- 
1 tutions  ; plain  food,  to  high  living.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  child  be  themselves  not  nervous  or  hysterical. 

In  developed  hysteria  the  basal  treatment  must  ordinarily  be  that  of 
neurasthenia.  The  rigidity  with  which  this  treatment  must  be  enforced 
depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  case.  Living  in  the  open  air, 
with  plain  and  simple  but  nutritious  food,  graded  exercise,  and  freedom 
I from  care,  social  dissij)ation,  or  other  excitements,  in  some  cases  wall  suf- 
fice ; but  in  severe  cases  the  removal  from  home,  the  putting  to  bed,  the 
- isolation  of  the  so-called  “ rest-cure,”  are  not  only  of  the  greatest  physical 
I benefit,  but  afford  opportunity  for  that  domination  and  moral  training  by 
I the  physician  and  the  nurse  which  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
hysteric.  Under  these  circumstances  the  selection  of  the  nurse  is  a matter 
I of  the  greatest  importance.  She  must  have  the  tact  to  control  the  patient 
without  causing  unnecessary  irritation,  and  must  in  her  person  be,  as  far 
^ as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  intent  of  the  moral  management 
' of  the  hysteric  is  to  develop,  first,  a willingness  to  be  unselfisli,  and, 

, secondly,  the  habit  of  self-control.  In  exceptional  cases  a careful,  skilful 
unrolling  of  her  own  character,  of  its  difficulties,  its  dangers,  and  its  pos- 
: sibilities,  has  a most  happy  effect  upon  the  intelligent  victim  of  hysteria. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  teach  the  habit  of  obedience  or 
submission  to  control  from  without,  wdiich  habit,  when  accpiired,  becomes 
the  basis  of  advance  of  character  to  self-control. 

The  patient  must  first  be  made  to  perceive  that  complaints  do  not 
bring  sympathy,  but  cause  disgust  and  disregard.  The  hysterical  attack 
must  be  made  as  disagreeable  as  possible  ; this  not  simply  to  prevent  the 
wilful  bringing  on  of  the  attacks,  but  to  afford  a motive  which  shall  aid 
the  will  of  the  patient  in  preventing  an  attack.  The  paroxysm  may 
usually  be  cut  short  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  apomoi’phine,  by  the 
cold  bath,  and  by  other  procedures.  In  hospital  practice  the  severest 
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paroxysms  are  sometimes  set  aside  by  threatening  to  cut  the  hair,  by 
oxiening  soda-water  siphons  in  the  tace,  and  by  other  rough  measures, 
whicli,  although  they  may  be  justifiable  against  professional  hysterics 
who  are  using  the  paroxysms  for  definite  purposes,  in  the  continuous 
treatment  of  the  disorder  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, measures  of  such  character  are  of  the  greatest  service  if  used  with 
due  caution  and  judgment.  Some  time  since,  a furious  eiiidemic  of  hys- 
teria occurred  in  a Philadelphia  charitable  institution  for  the  care  of 
children,  and  recpiired  the  temporary  scattering  of  the  children  among 
various  hospitals.  In  two  of  the  cases  no  treatment  interrupted  the  re- 
turn of  the  paroxysms  until  the  children  were  kept  without  food  for  tliree- 
(piarters  of  a day  and  then  heavily  fed,  after  which  to  one  of  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  was  given  ether  as  slowly  and  as  disagreeably  as 
possible,  so  as  to  i)rovoke  screaming,  fighting,  and  excessive  vomiting, 
the  result  being  the  immediate  cure  of  both  cases. 

It  is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  to  afford  a strong  motive  which 
shall  reinforce  the  weak  will  of  the  hysterical  person.  As  is  well  known, 
emotional  excitement  will  temporarily,  or  perhaps  permanentlj’^,  put  an 
end  to  long-continued  hysterical  palsies  ; but  the  creation  of  an  emotional 
excitement  is  entirely  different  from  the  installation  of  a powerful  per- 
manent motive. 

Even  of  more  influence  than  a strong  motive  are  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  and  powerful  dominant  ideas.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way 
act  hypnotism,  mock  surgical  operations,  bread-pills  given  with  abso- 
lute carefulness  as  to  detail  of  administration,  faith-cures,  pilgrimages, 
metallic  tractors,  magnetism,  and  the  numerous  procedures  which,  having 
little  or  no  direct  remedial  powers  in  themselves,  have  yet  cured  numerous 
cases  of  hysteria.  Hypnotism  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value,  but  it 
is  necessary,  in  employing  it,  to  exercise  great  care,  lest  the  attention 
which  it  brings  to  the  patient,  and  even  the  state  itself,  may  do  injury. 
In  accidental  or  acquired  hysteria  hypnotism  may  be  used  more  freely 
than  in  the  original  neuropathic  disorder.  It  is  not,  according  to  our 
belief  and  exiierience,  any  suggestions  made  in  the  hjqmotic  state  that 
do  good  ; we  liave  cured  hysterical  contractures,  tremors,  paralysis,  etc., 
l)y  hypnotism  without  any  suggestions,  the  result  having  been,  no  doubt, 
due  to  a mental  impression. 

In  bad  cases  of  hysteria  it  is  very  important  that  the  ]>hysician  do 
not  intensify  the  symptoms  by  too  much  atteution.  The  hysterical  woman 
craves  sympathy  inordinately,  and  occasionally  has  towards  the  doctor 
distinctly  sexual  feelings.  In  hysterical  retention  of  urine  the  nurse,  not 
the  doctor,  should  draw  off  tlie  urine.  In  hysterical  vomiting  no  atteu- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  sym]>tom  unless  it  becomes  so  severe  as  to 
threaten  the  general  nutrition,  when  the  various  anti-emetics,  especially 
cocaine,  and  blisters  upon  the  epigjistrium,  may  be  tried.  Artificial 
feeding  should  soon  be  resorted  to  ; semi-liquid,  half-digested  food  should 
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be  given  by  means  of  the  nasal  oesopbageal  tube,  and,  if  it  be  not 
retained,  by  tbe  rectum. 

In  hysterical  special-sense  hypersestliesia  it  is  essential  that  the  patient 
should  not  be  shut  nji  in  a dark  room  or  an  extremely  quiet  ax>artment, 
but  that  she  should  be  forced  to  endure  at  least  a moderate  portion  of  the 
normal  stimulus  which  is  affirmed  to  cause  pain.  Blisters  behind  the 
eyes,  closure  of  one  or  both  eyes  with  sticking-plaster,  etc.,  may  some- 
times be  resorted  to  with  good  effect,  but  are  liable  if  used  injudiciously 
to  do  harm  by  riveting  the  attention  of  the  patient  upon  the  symptom. 

Tonics  and  antispasmodics  are  sometimes  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
hysteria.  Asafetida,  valerian,  musk,  and  even  camphor,  may  be  em- 
ployed freely,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  doing  injury  with  them. 

! The  bromides  have  more  power  than  any  of  these  remedies,  but  are  dis- 
tinctly more  capable  of  harm  ; whilst  chloral,  morphine,  and  other  nar- 
cotics, though  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  them,  are  dangerous. 

J There  is  always  overhanging  the  use  of  these  narcotics,  and  especially 
the  use  of  alcohol,  the  gravest  danger  of  the  narcotic  habit.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  pains  of  the  hysteric  which  are  complained  of  as 
umitterable  agony  often  disappear  in  a moment  under  ple^isurable  ex- 
citement. Cannabis  indica  is  especially  useful  when  the  headache  takes 
on  the  character  of  migraine. 

In  hysterical  pseudo-angina  it  is  probable  that  the  pain  is  due  to  some 
( disorder  of  the  cardiac  apparatus,  and  is  not  itself,  therefore,  directly 
hysterical.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pain  may  often  be  relieved  by  nitro- 
glycerin or  amyl  nitrite,  and  the  paroxysm  set  aside  by  the  persistent  use 
of  cardiac  tonics,  such  as  digitalis  and  caffeine. 

In  spinal  irritation  and  in  hyperjcsthetic  ovaries,  mild  counter-irrita- 
tion is  sometimes  of  service,  though  a better  result  is  often  obtained  by 
the  application  of  a belladonna  plaster.  Hypodermic  injections  of  water 
I are  frequently  most  efficacious  in  relieving  severe  pains  or  overcoming 
I insomnia,  provided  the  hysteric  believes  that  the  water  is  a strong  solu- 
ij  tion  of  morphine. 

ASTASIA  ABASIA. 

Definition. — A condition  in  which  the  patient  when  lying  down  can 
move  both  legs  and  arms  without  disturbance  of  power  of  codrdination, 
but  cannot  stand  uii  or  walk. 

Symptomatology.  — This  condition,  which  appears  to  have  first  been 
described  by  Bloccj[  in  1888,  may  develop  suddenly  or  may  come  on 
gradually.  It  may  exist  in  its  complete  form  or  in  any  degree  of  par- 
tialness. Eelapses  are  said  to  be  common  after  coitus.  Three  forms 
fof  it  can  be  made  out : the  distinctly  hysterical  (hysterical  atajcia,  AVeir 
Mitchell),  in  which  at  first  the  patient  is  often  unconscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  condition  ; the  hypochondriacal ; and  the  psychical,  in  which 
it  is  dependent  upon  a dominant  idea.  In  the  liypochondriacal  form 
the  attempts  to  walk  or  stand  are  usually  associated  with  great  anxiety 
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and  mental  distress,  violent  palpitation,  giddiness,  various  parsesthesiae, 
and  disturbances  of  vision.  Tlie  most  plausible  explanation  of  astasia 
abasia  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  loss  of  power  of  the  cortical  centres 
wliich  coordinate  the  actions  of  standing  or  walking,  although  the  exist- 
ence of  such  centres  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Treatment. — The  underlying  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  condition 
must  be  rectitied.  Friedliinder  advises  also  careful  systematic  gjunuastic 
training : first,  passive  movements  lying  down  ; second,  resistant  move- 
ments lying  down  ; third,  resistant  movements  in  sitting  posture  ; fourth, 
resistant  movements  in  standing  posture ; fifth,  standing  without  sup- 
port ; sixth,  practice  in  starting  ; seventh,  practice  in  walking. 

SINGULTUS. 

The  peculiar  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  neighboring 
parts,  known  as  Hiccough  or  Hiccup),  may  be  of  reflex  origin,  due  to 
disease  of  the  lungs,  peritoneum,  stomach,  liver  and  gall-bladder,  intes- 
tines, uterus,  or  prostate,  or  to  mediastinal  tumors.  It  also  may  be  the 
outcome  of  disease  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  may  be  purely  functional. 
In  alcoholism,  rachitis,  or  typhoid  and  other  low  fevers,  etc.,  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — Very  cold  or  very  hot  or  irritant  drinks  sometimes 
are  of  service.  Cocaine,  musk,  the  bromides,  camphor,  chloroform, 
given  by  the  mouth  in  full  dose,  are  often  efficient.  Chloral,  amyl 
nitrite,  hj^podermic  injections  of  morphine  with  atropine,  and  even  in- 
halations of  ether,  may  be  used  on  occasion.  In  very  persistent  cases 
threatening  life,  the  stomach  may,  if  circumstances  favor,  be  Wiushed  out 
and  then  allowed  to  rest  absolutely  from  food,  drink,  or  medicine  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  days.  The  patient  during  this  time  should  i-e- 
ceive  digested  nutritive  enemas  and  an  enema  of  feebly  alkalized  water 
(sodium  carbonate),  as  large  as  can  be  retained,  alternately  every  four 
hours,  sufficient  chloral  and  opium  being  put  in  these  enemata  to  main- 
tain a semi- narcotism,  or  at  least  to  control  the  hiccough.  Stimulants 
may,  if  required,  also  be  given  by  the  rectum. 

VERTIGO. 

Deitnition. — A sensation  of  motion  or  swimming  in  the  head,  or  an 
appearance  of  motion  in  surrounding  objects  which  i-eally  are  at  rest.* 

As  vertigo  is  really  a symptom,  it  may  arise  from  very  many  causes. 
The  peculiarities  of  a vertigo  have  no  known  relations  with  its  causes. 
For  the  pui-poses  of  diagnosis  and  subsequent  treatment  it  is  essential  to 


* Strictly  speaking,  vertiiro  is  the  whirling  of  objects  around  the  person  ; giddi- 
ness, the  sensation  of  swimming  in  the  head  or  motion  in  the  head.  But,  as  the  two 
conditions  vary  indelinitely  in  their  manifestations  and  grade  in  every  possible  way 
into  one  another,  the  term  vertigo  has  come  to  be  emjdoyed  as  including  all  disorder 
of  cerebral  sensation  alfecting  coordination. 
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recognize  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  most  important  etiological 
varieties  of  vertigo  are  enumerated  as  follows  : 

Organic  vertigo  may  be  produced  by  any  form  of  brain-disease,  as  well 
as  by  locomotor  ataxia,  probably  from  involvement  of  the  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

Epileptic  vertigo.  See  Epilepsy. 

Cardiac  vertigo  is  usually  the  result  of  cardiac  fatty  degeneration  or 
other  form  of  failing  heart ; it  is  really  syncopal.  Mai  de  montagne  (the 
headache,  vertigo,  dyspnoea,  nausea,  and  vomiting  produced  in  some 
persons  by  high  mountain  ascent),  and  the  swimming  of  the  head  seen 
in  individuals  with  arterio-sclerosis,  are  probably  also  due  to  lack  of 
blood-supply  to  the  brain. 

Hgsterical  vertigo  usually,  but  not  always,  takes  some  bizarre  form. 

Eeripheral  vertigoes  are  produced  by  irritation  in  parts  of  the  body  dis- 
tant from  the  brain.  The  most  imj)ortant  of  them  is  the  so-called  gastric 
vertigo,  which  in  its  acute  form  is  often  associated  with  intense  headache 
and  partial  blindness  or  double  vision,  and  is  usually  relieved  by  vomiting. 
It  is  often  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  strawberries,  lobsters,  shell-fish, 
or  other  articles  of  diet  out  of  harmony  with  the  digestion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Chronic  gastric  vertigo,  due  to  persistent  dyspepsia,  in  which 
the  vei'tigo  recurs  frequently  from  two  to  four  hours  before  eating,  is  a 
! much  rarer  affection  even  in  dyspeptics  than  is  the  gastric  vertigo  directly 
i|  due  to  irritation  of  the  stomach.  How  far  chronic  dysj>eptic  vertigo  is 
ij  the  outcome  of  gastric  irritation,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
il  the  blood  of  poisons  from  imperfect  digestion,  is  uncertain.  A peculiar 
j giddiness,  with  a sense  of  weight  or  intense  pain  in  the  eyes,  may  be  the 
J only  manifest  symptom  of  tape-worm.  Polypi  and  other  gross  laryngeal 
E lesions  have  in  some  cases  produced  distinct  vertigo.  Irritation  of  the 
Ij  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  gums  by  retained  teeth,  may  also  be 
I enumerated  among  the  causes  of  peripheral  vertigo. 

Special-sense  vertigo  is  in  one  of  its  forms  the  condition  which  is  pro- 
^ duced  by  whirling  movements,  by  swimming,  by  the  rocking  motion  of 
’ the  ocean,  and  is  probably  due  to  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  especially 
i in  those  portions  of  the  special-sense  apparatus  which  are  connected  with 
I equilibration  or  are  in  some  way  irregular.  Distorted  sense  perceptions 
have,  however,  in  themselves  the  power  of  producing  giddiness.  Thus, 

I nystagmus,  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  and  more  rarely  of  other  eye- 
I muscles,  may  produce  a vertigo  which  is  probably  the  result  of  the  con- 
I fusion  caused  in  the  nerve-centres  by  the  non-agreement  of  the  perceptive 
organs  in  their  registration  of  objects.  Usually,  closure  of  one  eye  puts 
an  end  to  ocular  vertigo.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  fails  to  do  so,  prob- 
ably because  there  is  still  a confusion  between  the  reports  to  the  brain  of 
vision  and  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing.  An  acute  paralytic  squint 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  double  vision  and  giddiness.  The  con- 
comitant squint — i.e.,  the  squint  due  to  diseases  of  the  eye  itself — is 
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rarely  accompanied  by  either  of  these  syiui)toms,  probably  because  it  is 
usually  very  slowly  developed  and  the  brain-ceutres  forui  the  habit  of 
disregardiug  the  visual  images  iu  one  of  the  two  eyes.  Disturbances 
even  of  the  external  ear  or  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  produce  vertigo 
which  is  probably  reflex.  Diseases  of  the  aural  labyrinth  are  very  prone 
to  cause  pronounced  vertigo,  and  sudden  congestion  or  apoj)lexy  of  the 
semicircular  canals  may  give  rise  to  a sudden,  violent  vertigo,  accom- 
panied by  excessive  pallor,  sweating,  and  symptoms  of  iniminent  syn- 
cope, or  even  death.  Such  cases  were  first  described  by  M6uiere  in 
1861,  and  constitute  Meniere’s  disease,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Voltoiini’s  disease,  which  is  au  acute  imrulent  labyrinthic  otitis,  accom- 
Xmnied  by  violent  xiain,  and  followed  by  comjilete  unconsciousness,  high 
fever,  and  delirium.  Chronic  labyrinthine  disease  may  cause  a iiersistent 
aural  vertigo,  which,  however,  should  not  be  called  Meniere’s  disease. 

Toxeemic  vertigo  may  be  i)roduced  by  alcohol  or  various  iioisons  or  by 
UKemia,  or  may  be  the  result  of  lithtemia ; indeed,  a Uthwinic  vertigo  is 
the  most  common  form  of  vertigo,  and  often  causes  the  greatest  alarju. 
Its  true  nature  is  to  be  recognized  by  detecting  the  lithmmia. 

Essential  veHigo  represents  a class  of  infrequent  cases  in  which  the 
vertigo  may  be  very  severe  and  yet  no  cause  be  discoverable.  It  is 
lirobable  that  in  these  cases  there  are  lesions  of  still  unrecognized  brain- 
centres  of  equilibration. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  specific  treatment  of  vertigo.  Ee- 
lief  is  to  be  obtained  by  learning  the  cause  of  the  vertigo.  When  this 
cannot  be  reached  nothing  can  be  accomxilished. 

EPILEPSY.  IDIOPATHIC  EPILEPSY. 

Definition. — A disease  of  unknown  jiathology,  in  which  at  irregular 
intervals  and  without  obvious  existing  causes  uerve  disturbances  occur, 
in  most  cases  accomiianied  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  very  frequently 
by  convulsive  movements. 

Etiology. — Ejiileiisy  is  probably  in  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  due  to  direct  inheritance.  In  a large  number  of  ctises  it  is  the 
exaggeration  of  the  neuroiiathic  root-stock.  Alcoholism,  consanguineous 
marriages,  scrofula,  rachitis,  extreme  poverty  or  dissii)ation,  anything 
which  exhausts  the  vitality  of  the  parent  and  tends  to  the  production  of 
nerve-degeneration  in  the  child,  has  a great  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  congenital  epileptic  diathesis.  This  diathesis  is  probably  also  the 
outcome  of  transitory  unnoted  conditions  in  either  ]>arent  at  the  time  of 
conception,  or  in  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Epileptiform  attacks 
jiroduced  by  chronic  jioisonings  (especially  chronic  alcoholism),  by 
peripheral  irritation,  by  violent  emotional  disturbances,  if  repealed,  may 
cause  a continuing  epilepsy  by  forming  in  the  nervous  system  the  habit  of 
discharging  paroxysmally  nerve-force  at  irregular  intervals.  Epilepsy  is 
somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  aud  may  develop 
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ill  very  early  infancy.  In  a large  proportion  of  cases  it  appears  about  the 
time  of  puberty.  Probably  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  have  the  first 
convulsion  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  one-half  under  nineteen  years, 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  under  thirty  years.  The  number  of  cases 
occurring  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  years  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect 
statistics. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Although  after  death  the  brain  of  the  epilep- 
tic is  often  found  diseased,  and  although  various  assertions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  of  epilepsy,  no  clear  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  unless  it  be  by  the  researches  of  Chaslin,  who 
asserts  that  the  basal  lesion  of  epilepsy  is  a non-inflammatory  degenera- 
tion, in  which  the  neuroglia  of  the  brain  is  transformed  into  an  abnormal 
tissue  comijosed  of  bundles  of  fibrillm  much  longer  and  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  those  in  normal  brains.  The  nerve-cells  are  reduced  in  size 
I and  number,  and  their  processes  shrunken  or  altogether  removed ; the 
I capillaries  are  for  the  most  part  completely  intact,  without  that  cellular 
infiltration  of  their  walls,  and  especially  of  their  sheaths,  which  is  so 
1 pronounced  in  inflammatory  sclerosis.  Some  of  the  capillaries,  however, 
are  dilated,  and  occasionally  there  is  one  with  its  walls  thickened.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  any  special  connection  between 
the  disorder  and  disease  of  the  cornu  Ammonis,  although  Sommer,  Hoff- 
mann, and  Fischer  have  reported  cases  in  which  there  was  demonstrable 
disease  of  that  convolution.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  lesion, 

1 whatever  it  may  be,  especially  affects  the  psycho-motor  zone. 

Of  the  numerous  theories  of  the  disease  which  have  been  brought 
. forward,  only  two  are  worthy  of  notice  here.  These  are — first,  the  vaso- 
i!  motor  theory,  that  the  convulsion  is  due  to  the  sudden  overaction  of  the 
; vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla,  contracting  the  brain-vessels  and 
1 causing  a convulsion  by  anaemia ; second,  the  discharge  theory,  in  ac- 
I cordance  with  which  the  cortical  cells  become  at  irregular  intervals  so 
i surcharged  with  nerve-force  that  an  overflow  occurs  and  produces  a gen- 
. eral  disturbance.  Of  these  theories  the  latter  is  the  more  plausible. 

: It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  does  not  elucidate  the  ultimate  nature 
I of  epilepsy,  but  simply  explains  the  mechanism  of  the  paroxysm. 

Symptomatology. — The  typical  epileptiform  convulsion  begins  with 
a peculiar  sensation,  which  is  known  as  the  aura,  and  is  succeeded  at  once 
I by  a wild,  harsh  scream,  the  epileptic  cry,  and  also  by  complete  un- 
consciousness, accompanied  by  a general  tonic  spasm.  This  period  of 
tonic  spasm  is  accompanied  by  pronounced  pallor  of  the  face,  and  lasts 
from  a few  seconds  to  two  minutes.  In  it  the  head  and  eyes  are  usually 
turned  violently  to  one  side,  and  the  facial  muscles  contracted, — in  most 
cases  most  markedly  on  the  side  towards  which  the  head  is  turned.  The 
jaws  are  fixed,  the  arms  flexed  at  the  elbows  and  still  more  strongly  at  the 
wrists,  whilst  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are  bent  into  the  position  assumed 
in  grasping  a pen,  on  account  of  the  conjoint  spasm  of  the  interosseous 
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and  flexor  muscles.  The  position  of  the  extremities  is  that  of  universal 
tonic  spasm,  the  jiarts  being  dra^Yn  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles  of 
superior  power,  so  that  there  is  violent  extension  of  the  limbs,  with 
inversion  and  extension  of  the  feet,  clenching  of  the  hands,  and  some 
opisthotonos.  After  a time  vibratory  tremors  commence,  and  gradually 
grow  more  and  more  severe,  until  they  are  lost  in  furious  clonic  spasm 
in  which  the  limbs  are  alternately  relaxed  and  jerked  in  movements  as 
wihl  and  bizarre  as  they  are  uncontrollable.  Purposive  movements 
never  occur.  During  the  period  of  clonic  spasm  the  face  becomes 
red,  congested,  bloated,  livid,  with  a continual  change  of  expression  as 
the  si)asm  involves  now  this  and  now  that  muscle  of  the  face.  Owing 
to  the  violent  working  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  saliva  is  forced 
from  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  bloody  froth.  Even  in  the  tonic  spasm 
the  tongue  may  be  bitten,  but  during  the  clonic  spasm  it  is  continually 
thrust  in  and  out  of  the  mouth  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  badly  cut.  The 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  lit  may  be  contracted,  but  absolutely 
immovable  dilatation  occurs  very  early  and  is  the  characteristic  condi- 
tion, interrupted  sometimes  by  extraordinary  oscillations.  The  return 
of  the  pupils  to  the  normal  state  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  evidences 
that  the  paroxysm  has  passed.  During  the  height  of  the  attack  all 
reflexes  are  abolished.  The  sphincters  may  be  relaxed. 

According  to  Magnan,  in  the  early  tonic  stage  of  an  epileptic  athick 
the  pulse  may  be  very  slow,  but  during  the  height  of  a paroxysm  it  cer- 
tainly is  increased  in  frequency  and  in  force.  The  respirations  are  ster- 
torous, slow,  and  irregular.  In  severe  fits  the  pauses  between  them  are 
sometimes  so  long  that  the  patient  appears  to  have  stoi)X)ed  breathing. 
If  death  occurs  in  the  fit,  it  is  from  such  arrest  of  resiiiratiou.  The 
bodily  temiierature  usually  rises, — rarely,  however,  above  102°  F. 

The  stage  of  clonic  convulsion  seldom  hists  over  three  minutes,  and 
is  followed  by  coma,  and  then  by  deep  sleep,  which  may  continue  three 
or  four  hours.  The  patient,  after  awakening,  sufters  from  headache, 
malaise,  and  general  muscular  soreness.  Directly  after  the  paroxysm 
the  knee-jerk  is  very  often  wanting,  but  the  reflex  activity  is  regained 
in  from  one  to  thirty  minutes,  and  may  become  excessive. 

The  descrixition  just  given  is  that  of  a tyx>ical  ex>ilexitic  major  convul- 
sion ] but  any  of  the  xihenomena  may  be  wanting.  Before  discussing 
further  these  anomalous  exiilexisies,  it  seems  advisable  to  say  a few  words 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  individual  symxitoms. 

The  ex>ilex)tic  cry  is  fiecxuently  absent,  and  if  it  occur  more  than  once, 
or  more  than  twice  at  the  most,  the  suspicion  of  hysteria  should  be 
aroused.  The  aura,  which  is  often  absent,  takes  a great  number  of  forms. 
Probably  the  most  common  is  the  gjistric  aura,  a sense  of  distress,  or 
weakness,  or  trembling,  or  of  some  xianesthesia,  starting  in  the  stomach 
and  ascending.  The  initial  xioint  of  the  aura  may  be  a finger,  the  hand, 
the  foot,  the  lace,  the  tongue,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  or  any  other 
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part  of  the  body.  lu  either  case,  when  the  ascending  wave  reaches  the 
neck,  unconsciousness  usually  develops  at  once.  The  aura  may  originate 
in  the  brain  or  in  one  of  the  special  senses.  The  psychical  aura  may 
consist  of  an  emotion  or  of  an  idea.  Usually  the  emotion  is  one  of 
terror,  and  the  idea  something  disagreeable. 

Of  the  special  sense  auras  the  ocular  is  the  most  frequent,  the  gusta- 
tory the  rarest.  The  ocular  aura  may  consist  of  colors,  of  megalopsia, 
of  micropsia,  of  double  vision,  of  amblyopia  deepening  into  complete 
blindness.  In  the  auditory  aura  various  sounds  and  even  words  may  be 
heard.  Any  of  these  auras  may  be  accompanied  by  a distinct  hallucina- 
tion, which  usually  takes  the  same  form  in  successive  tits.  The  aura 
commonly  is  instantaneous,  but  in  rare  Ciises  it  travels  so  slowly  that  one 
or  even  more  minutes  are  required  for  the  development  of  the  fit. 

Anomalous  Epilepsies. — The  most  important  anomalous  epilepsy  is 
the  so-called  petit  mal,  which  in  its  ordinary  form  consists  of  a momen- 
tary loss  of  consciousness,  accompanied  (not  always)  by  excessive  pallor 
of  the  face,  usually  followed  by  immediate  resumiition  of  intellectual 
action,  sometimes  by  consciousness  of  thought.  Between  this  petit 
mal  and  the  gros  mal,  or  major  attack,  every  grade  of  paroxysm  occurs. 
The  petit  mal  may  be  accompanied  by  an  aura,  by  the  epileptic  cry, 
by  general  quiet  muscular  relaxation,  and  varies  in  its  length.  The 
■ most  characteristic  and  essential  feature  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  is  the 
i loss  of  consciousness,  and  yet  without  doubt  during  an  epileptic  attack 
I consciousness  may  be  preserved.  A slow  aura  may  sometimes  be  arrested 
I and  the  paroxysms  be  aborted  by  a tight  compression  of  the  limb  above 
j the  initial  point ; and  we  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  aura  habitually 
j suffered  spontaneous  arrest  at  a certain  point  with  abortion  of  the  other 
< symptoms. 

In  the  early  development  of  an  epilepsy  in  a child  the  whole  paroxysm 
may  consist  of  a sudden  painful  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with  iiallor, 
but  without  loss  of  consciousness,  these  paroxysms  continuing  in  spite 
of  treatment,  and  slowly  changing,  after  years  it  may  be,  into  a fully- 
formed  epilepsy. 

Hughlings  Jackson  has  reported  a case  in  which  the  attacks  of  petit 
ij  mal  consisted  of  a brief  mental  confusion  with  aphasia  ; C.  H.  Vere  one 
1 in  which  the  chief  phenomenon  was  a furious  salivation. 


I Nocturnal  epUcpsy  is  that  form  in  which  the  attack  occurs  at  night, 
t either  with  or  without  the  patient  being  awakened. 

Epilepsia  procursiva,  or  procursive  epilepsy,  is  that  form  in  which,  with 
il  or  without  a primary  epileptic  cry,  the  patieut  starts  to  run  forward  or 
'1  in  a circle  and  after  a time  wakes  up  or  falls  in  a con^mlsion  or  coma. 
I'  This  procursive  epilepsy  is  rarely  preceded  by  an  aura  : it  is  sometimes 
due  to  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  but  may  represent  idiopathic  epi- 
r and  may  develop  into  the  ordinary  form,  or  continue  for  years 

i:  unchanged.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  associated  with  moral  degradation. 
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EpUeptic  automatism  is  that  condition  in  which  simple  or  complicated 
acts  apparently  involving  consciousness  are  performed  by  the  subject, 
who  has  at  such  time  no  proper  control  of  himself  or  knowledge  of  his 
surroundings,  and  also  has  no  after-memoiy  of  the  occurrence.  Epi- 
leptic automatism  may  represent  the  whole  jiaroxysm,  or  may  precede  a 
convulsion,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  follows  a convulsion,  which 
under  such  circumstances  is  rarely  severe.  In  its  mildest  form  the 
automatism  consists  in  doing  sometliing  out  of  the  common,  such  as 
removing  the  clothing,  secreting  small  objects,  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
series  of  acts  are  so  complicated  and  apparently  rational  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  persuade  by-standers  that  the  subject  is  not  conscious. 
Usually  there  is  no  emotional  excitement  in  epileptic  automatism  ; some- 
times, however,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  when  epileptic  automatism  passes 
into  epileptic  mama.  This  mania  may  take  the  form  of  acute  mania  or  of 
an  agitated  melancholia.  In  eithei-  case  the  incoherence  is  usually  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  non-epileptic  affection.  The  attack  is  in  most 
cases  sudden,  and  often  has  for  its  first  phenomenon  a period  of  violent 
disconnected  speech,  which  is  followed  by  the  mania,  or  by  an  ambitious 
or  mystic  or  erotic  delirium,  in  which  sentence  after  sentence  flows  forth 
with  extraordinary  volubility.  Sometimes  there  is  a delirium  of  persecu- 
tion. Hallucinations  are  almost  universal,  and  affect  all  the  senses  ; they 
and  the  delusions  to  which  they  give  rise  conform  to  the  type  of  the  emo- 
tional disturbance.  The  delirium  may  last  from  a few  minutes  to  several 
days,  and  is  characterized  by  a tendency  to  acts  of  extreme  violence, 
destructive,  suicidal,  homicidal.  Even  when  the  mania  is  apparently  of 
mild  type  there  may  be  a sudden  outbreak  of  the  greatest  fury,  in  which 
the  patient  runs  amuck  at  all  objects  within  j-each,  and,  if  possible, 
commits  homicide. 

The  course  of  epilepsy  is  essentially  chronic,  with  in  most  cases  a final 
disturbance  of  intellection  which  frequently  ends  in  great  mental  degra- 
dation and  even  complete  dementia.  Sometimes  a ])ermanent  insanity 
develops  in  the  epileptic,  usually  in  the  form  of  a melancholic  paranoia, 
with  delusions  of  persecution  and  suicidal  impulses.  In  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  both  the  epilepsy  and  the  insanity  are  the  offspring  of  an 
original  neuropathic  vice  of  constitution.  The  characteristic  mental  state 
of  chronic  epilepsy  is  a progressively  lowered  mental  power,  with  a pecu- 
liai‘  irritability  and  l)rutal  selfishness,  acconqianied  by  outbreaks  of  furi- 
ous anger  on  the  slightest  j^ro vocation.  I^h  en  while  the  mental  powers 
are  still  active,  epileptics  are  frequently  peculiarly  irritable  and  revenge- 
ful ; after  a paroxysm  these  tendencies  are  increased.  The  epileptie  status 
is  a condition  in  which  the  i^atient  remains  for  many  hours  uuconscions, 
with  constantly  recurring  paroxysms.  The  likeness  of  such  an  attack  to 
apoplexy  is  increased  by  the  rise  of  temperature,  which  may  reach  110°  F. 

The  epilepsy  which  has  just  been  described  is  the  ordinary  disorder 
occurring  without  apparent  cause  ; but  epileiitic  attacks  may  be  produced 
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by  various  causes  and  simulate  the  so-called  idiopathic  or  true  epilepsy. 
Bejicx  epilepsies  are  those  in  which  the  convulsions  are  due  to  peripheral 
irritation.  Toxwmic  epilepsies  are  those  in  which  the  convulsions  are  due 
to  poisons,  notably  to  alcohol,  to  lead,  to  veratrine,  etc. 

In  cardiac  epilepsy  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nervous  attacks  should  be 
considered  primary  or  secondary.  Two  varieties  of  the  affection  exist. 
In  one  form  the  pulse  becomes  very  slow,  Mling,  iierchance,  to  ten  or 
even  less  per  minute,  with  generally  subnormal  temperature,  a face  at 
first  pale  and  then  livid,  and,  it  may  be,  steiforous  breathing.  The  par- 
oxysm may  be  ushered  in  by  a distinct  aura-like  sensation ; the  convulsive 
movements  are  usually  not  severe.  In  the  second  form  of  cardiac  epi- 
\ lepsy  the  heart’s  action  is  tremendously  excited  and  powerful,  the  face 
' deep  purple,  spotted  or  blotched  with  ecchymotic  exudations,  the  con- 
junctiva greatly  swollen,  deep  red  in  color,  often  ecchymosed  or  even 
I freely  bleeding.  Epistaxis  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  may  seemingly  bring 
\ relief.  The  convulsion  is  usually  violent.  There  is  strong  probability 
that  both  forms  of  cardiac  epilepsy  start  from  the  heart  or  its  innervation. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  an  epileptiform  convulsion  is  so  easy 
as  to  require  no  further  discussion.  The  decision  that  the  convulsion  is  a 
manifestation  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  requires  that  it  should  be  shown  that 
it  is  not  due  to  organic  epilepsy,  or  to  reflex  epilepsy,  or  to  toxsemic  epi- 
lepsy. The  final  decision  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  these  disorders  must 
i in  the  end  rest  chiefly  upon  the  failure  to  find  disease  of  the  nervous 
i system,  a peripheral  irritation,  or  a possible  toxic  cause. 

I If  the  convulsion  begin  habitually  in  one  limb,  one  side  of  the  face, 
i or  other  limited  muscular  territory,  and  especially  if  it  be  confined  to 
i such  part,  the  gravest  suspicion  should  be  aroused  that  the  case  is  one 
of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  due  to  organic  focal  brain- disease.  An  epi- 

i lepsy  in  which  no  change  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  nerve-centres  may, 
however,  take  on  the  Jacksonian  tyiie,  so  that  it  is  usually  wise  to  wait 
I for  distinct  symptoms  of  organic  brain-disease  which  shall  be  permanent 
ill  character  (a  temporary  partial  aphasia  or  monoplegia  may  follow  a 
i paroxysm  of  idiopathic  epilepsy)  before  reaching  a positive  conclusion. 

I Eeflex  epilepsy  usually  conforms  in  its  type  to  the  idiopathic  disease  ; 
i its  nature  is  to  be  made  out  only  by  discovering  and  noticing  the  effect 
1 of  the  removal  of  the  point  of  irritation.  The  practitioner  should  there- 
I fore  thoroughly  examine  every  epileptic  for  points  of  irritation.  Wounds 
in  the  head  and  other  portions  of  the  body,  astigmatism  and  other  im- 
perfections of  the  eyes,  diseases  or  malformations  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
carious  teeth,  and  especially  retained  milk  teeth,  aural  diseases,  adherent 
prepuce,  intestinal  worms,  have  in  numerous  cases  provoked  reflex  epi- 
leptiform convulsions. 

Of  the  toxsemic  epilepsies  the  alcoholic  may  simulate  not  oidy  the 
grand  mal  but  also  the  petit  mal.  In  our  experience  reflex  epileptic  con- 
vulsions rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  groups,  but  the  alcoholic  epilepsj’  simu- 
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lates  the  idiopathic  disease  in  the  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  groups 
of  paroxysms  and  of  an  epileptic  status.  Further,  in  some  cases  the 
attack  of  alcoholic  epilepsy  is  followed  by  a mental  derangement  simu- 
lating epileptic  automatism,  but  in  most  Ciises  differing  from  it  in  that 
the  alcoholic  subject  during  the  condition  obeys  immediately  and  mechan- 
ically all  inhuences  coming  from  without.  The  convulsions  of  uraemia 
and  of  saturnine  encephalopathy  may  very  closely  resemble  those  of 
idiopathic  epilepsy. 

The  greatest  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  a true  epilepsy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  consideration  of  the  age  at  which  it  appears.  If  the  first  convul- 
sion occur  after  the  age  of  thirty  years  has  been  reached,  the  diagnosis  of 
idiopathic  epilepsy  must  be  made  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  a fixed  rule  with  the  rarest  of  exceptions  that  an  epilepsy 
(not  hysterical)  which  develops  after  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  age  is  not 
idiopathic,  but  is  due  to  organic  brain-disease,  to  alcoholic  or  other  tox- 
mniia,  or  to  refiex  irritation.* 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  distinguishing 
between  hysteria  and  idiopathic  epilei)sy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
hysterical  phenomena  frecpiently  follow  a purely  epileptic  convulsion, 
and  we  have  seen  long  series  of  hysterical  convulsions  which  have  re- 
sembled idiopathic  epilepsy  closely  enough  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of 
the  idiopathic  disorder.  Usually  the  nature  of  the  cjise  can  be  made 
out  by  noticing  the  following  points.  In  hysteria  the  paroxj'sm  is  at- 
tended with  great  emotional  disorder,  purposive  movements,  and  espe- 
cially tetanic  rigidity  ; the  muscular  contractions  also  are  irregular  ami 
XU’oduce  lasting  bizarre  movements.  The  epileptic  paroxysm  has  no 
emotional  disturbance  until  after  the  fit ; the  muscular  contractions, 
except  in  the  Jacksonian  type,  involve  the  whole  body,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  purpose  in  them. 

Aid  to  diagnosis  can  often  be  obtained  by  a study  of  the  temperature. 
In  urremic  convulsions  the  temperature  is  often  subnormal ; it  may,  how- 
ever, rise.  In  the  single  isolated  epileptic  attack  the  temiierature  usually 
rises  distinctly,  and  in  the  epileptic  status  is  often  very  high.  The  single 
hystero-epileptic  attack  is  accompanied  by  only  a slight  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  when  there  is  a series  of  convulsions  the  temi)erature  falls 
immediately  after  each  convulsion,  and  does  not  after  successive  attacks 
reach  distinctly  higher  than  with  the  first  convulsion. 

Prognosis. — In  epilepsy  the  ])rognosis  so  far  jis  the  individual  fit  is 
concerned  is  highly  fiivorable,  death  occurring  in  the  fit  with  extreme 
rarity.  So  far  as  the  diseavse  itself  is  concerned,  the  prognosis  is  highly 
unfavorable,  it  being  very  doubtful  whether  complete  recovery  ever  occurs 
from  true  idiopathic  epilepsy.  AVe  have  seen  the  fits  recur,  under  con- 


In  an  experience  inclndiiifr  over  a thousand  cases  of  epilejisy  I have  not  met 
with  more  than  one  or  two,  and  those  donidful,  exceptions  to  the  rule.  (H.  C.  W.) 
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tiimous  treatment,  after  having  been  absent  for  six  years.  The  disease 
does  not  necessarily  or  even  usually  greatly  shorten  life,  the  epileptic 
very  often  living  to  advanced  middle  life  or  even  to  old  age.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intellectual  future  of  an  epileptic  is  always  of  most  serious 
import.  The  resistance  of  the  brains  of  different  individuals  to  retro- 
grade epileptic  changes  varies  very  greatly,  but  three  rules  may  assist  the 
practitioner  in  his  prognosis : first,  the  earlier  the  age  at  which  the  epi- 
lepsy commences,  the  greater  the  probabilities  of  serious  mental  deterio- 
ration ; second,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  any  distinct  recovery  of 
I power,  so  that  symptoms  once  established  are  usually  permanent ; third, 
the  more  frequent  and  severe  the  fits,  the  greater  the  chances  of  intel- 
lectual ruin. 

Epilepsy  does  not,  however,  necessarily  end  in  mental  degradation, 

: even  when  it  has  come  on  early ; when  it  has  existed  some  years  with- 
i,  out  producing  any  serious  intellectual  results  the  chances  are  always  in 
favor  of  the  escape  of  the  patient  from  deterioration.  Many  ejiileptic 
persons  pursue  with  activity  and  success  a business  or  even  a professional 
life.  In  estimating  the  i)i‘ospects  of  a case  it  is  essential  not  to  mistake 
emotional  excitement,  pseudo-convulsions,  or  even  pseudo-mania,  for 
I symptoms  really  of  epileptic  origin  and  evidences  of  permanent  intellec- 
1 tual  change.  Such  symiitoms  may  be  hysterical,  and  under  treatment 
1 may  disappear ; whereas  the  true  epileptic  mental  failure  is  without 
doubt  the  result  of  change  in  the  brain-structure,  and  is  hopeless  of 
relief. 

j In  estimating  in  any  individual  case  the  chances  of  amelioration,  the 
; question  whether  the  patient  has  or  has  not  been  skilfully  treated  enters 
I very  largely  into  the  judgment.  Again,  a petit  mal  usually  yields  less  to 
1 remedies  than  does  a severe  epilejisy.  The  more  frequent  and  severe 
; the  attacks  are,  provided  the  patient  has  not  been  already  under  proper 
i treatment,  the  more  brilliant  are  the  results  to  be  hoped  for. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  naturally  divides 
itself  into  that  of  the  individual  paroxysm  and  that  of  the  series.  As  the 
epileptic  fit  very  rarely  does  immediate  harm,  all  that  is  usually  necessary 
is  to  place  the  patient  so  that  he  cannot  injure  himself ; to  loosen  at  once 
I all  tight  bands,  especially  about  the  neck,  and,  in  order  to  j)revent  cutting 
of  the  tongue,  to  push  between  the  teeth  a piece  of  flat  cork  or  rubber 
. with  a string  tied  to  it,  so  that  if  by  any  means  it  should  get  into  the 
throat  it  may  readily  be  withdrawn.  The  inhalation  of  ether  will  usu- 
I ally  put  an  end  to  the  convulsion,  and  in  our  observation  has  never  done 
harm.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary,  it  may  be  useful  to  quiet 
the  alarm  and  satisfy  the  craving  for  action  of  nervous  mothers  and  other 
care-takers.  Eesistance  aggravates  the  convulsive  movements,  and  should 
not  be  employed  unless  the  patient  be  in  position  of  peril.  After  the 
attack  the  subject  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  quietly.  In  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  sufficient  time  for  action  between  the  beginning  of  the 
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aura  and  the  unconsciousness,  the  paroxj^sms  can  very  commonly  be 
arrested  either  by  mechanical  or  by  medicinal  means.  If  the  aura  be 
properly  situated,  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  gras^j  the  limb  firmly 
with  the  hand,  or  to  encircle  it  with  a tight  band  ; usually  the  aura 
will  be  unable  to  pass  the  constriction.  When  the  attack  commences  as 
a local  spasm,  forcible  breaking  of  this  spasm  by  stretching  the  part 
occasionally  suffices.  Amyl  nitrite  will  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  if 
promptly  inhaletl,  arrest  the  fit ; ten  minims  of  it  in  pearls,  or  in  a little 
vial,  should  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  patient,  and  crushed  or 
emptied  upon  the  handkerchief  and  deeply  inhaled  at  the  first  inception 
of  the  aura.  This  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from 
danger. 

The  general  management  of  the  epileptic  should  be  both  hygienic  and 
medicinal.  Moderate  exercise,  intellectual  and  physical,  with  abundant 
sleep,  should  be  strictly  enjoined.  In  the  young  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  education  go  on,  and  that  obedience,  discipline,  and  self- 
control  be  taught.  Over-study,  of  course,  will  do  harm,  but  moderate 
study  may  be  of  service.  So  far  as  possible,  the  epileptic  should  conform 
in  his  daily  life  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  class,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  i)revent  that  withdrawal  of  the  patient  from  society 
and  business  which  the  fear  of  publicity  or  of  physical  injury  during  the 
tit,  and  a false  sense  of  shame,  tend  to  produce.  It  is  much  better  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  convulsion  occurring  in  an  inconvenient  position  thau 
unnecessarily  to  seclude  the  patient. 

The  diet  of  the  epileptic  should  be  chiefly,  but  not  altogether,  vegetable. 
Abstinence  from  meat,  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  authorities,  is 
certainlj^  of  no  value,  and  flesh  maj^  be  taken  twice  a day  in  moderate 
quantities  without  any  evil  results.  Tobacco,  tea,  and  coflee  are  forbid- 
den by  authorities,  but  when  used  in  moderate  quantities  probably  do  no 
haiaii  to  the  adult. 

The  number  of  the  older  anti-epileptic  remedies  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  worthlessness ; valerian,  artemisia,  belladonna,  zinc  oxide, 
copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  even  borax, — which  has  been  recom- 
mended comparatively  recently, — are  of  no  value.* 

The  only  remedies  which  we  have  seen  do  i^ositive  good  in  epilepsy  are 


* Tlie  clianges  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  and  in  tlie  paroxysm  itself  in 
an  epilepsy  are  so  irregular  and  so  apparently  causeless,  and  the  effects  of  mental 
impression  so  x^owerfnl  in  temporarily  affecting  the  return  of  the  fits,  that  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  deciding  as  to  the  value  of  individual  remedies.  Having 
a large  ward  of  ahont  fifty  epile]itics  under  my  care,  I kept  all  of  them  for  a length 
of  time  without  specific  remedies,  and  then  administered  tlie  hromides  and  after- 
wards horax.  Under  the  hromides  the  weekly  aggregate  number  of  fits  was  reduced 
to  about  one-third  of  what  it  had  been.  The  horax  was  given  in  as  large  dose  as 
could  be  borne  without  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  but  caused  no  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fits  per  week.  (11.  C.  .) 
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I aiitipyriii,  antifebriii,  sulphonal,  and  tlie  bromides.  The  value  of  sul- 
plional  is  very  slight ; it  should  be  used  only  as  a temx)orary  expedient 
\ when  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  for  a time  to  withdraw  the  more  potent 
) remedies.  Antifebrin  has  distinct  power  in  some  cases  ; its  action  seems 
to  be  closely  allied  to  that  of  antipyrin,  but  in  our  exijerience  it  has  been 
less  efficient.  In  rare  cases  antipyrin,  given  by  itself  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  a day,  acts  most  happily,  and  there  are  a few  indi- 
viduals in  whom  it  is  preferable  to  the  bromides.  There  seems  to  be 
1 no  way  of  clinically  determining  in  any  individual  case  except  by  trial 
i.  whether  antipyrin  given  alone  will  suit  or  not.  The  chief  value  of  the 
1 drug  is  in  its  being  a coadjutor  of  the  bromides. 

I Of  all  the  remedies  against  epilepsy  the  bromides  are  the  most 
serviceable.  Although  Albertoni  has  showm  by  direct  experiment  that 

y tliey  diminish  decidedly  the  irritability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the 

II  motor  zone,  they  are  palliative  rather  than  curative,  and  act  only  while 
j present  in  the  cortex.  They  do  not  remove  the  tendency  to  epileptic 
ij  attacks,  but  antagonize  the  action  of  such  tendency,  and  must  thei’efoi'e 
J be  in  most  cases  administered  continuously  for  many  years  after  the 

occurrence  of  the  last  fit.  The  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  ammo- 
i Ilium  bromides  have  been  chiefly  used.  Of  these  potassium  bromide 
j has  been  most  employed,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it 
j is  superior  to  sodium  bromide.  Lithium  bromide  has  yielded  in  our 
I hands  results  not  distinguishable  from  those  produced  by  potassium 
I bromide  : having  no  advantage  over  the  latter  salt,  and  being  more 
I expensive,  it  is  less  available.  On  the  other  hand,  strontium  and  ain- 
I monium  bromides  have  very  distinct  supei'iority  over  the  older  bromides 
I in  being  less  apt  to  produce  either  physical  or  nutritive  depression.  It 
is  possible  to  produce  with  either  of  them  bromism,  but  tlie  acne  rash, 
the  fetid  breath,  and  the  general  nerve-depression  are  certainly  less  in 
j proportion  to  the  anti-epileptic  effect  than  with  potassium  bromide  or 
I even  a mixture  of  the  older  bromides.  Both  ammonium  and  strontium 
are  stimulants  to  the  circulation,  whilst  potassium  is  a powerful  depres- 
sant. The  strontium  salt  differs  from  the  ammonium  salt  in  being  di- 
rectly  less  active  as  a bromide,  but  in  having  a most  happy  effect  upon 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  that  it  is  an  intestinal  antiseptic,  but 
certainly  in  some  way  it  improves  digestion  instead  of  harming  it.  The 
best  results  have  in  our  experience  been  obtained  from  a mixture  of  tlie 
two  salts  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  ammonium  and  one  of  the 
strontium. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  combina- 
tion which  will  enable  ns  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bromides  necessary 
to  control  the  epileptic  fits.  The  addition  of  one  one-hnndredth  of  a 
grain  of  atropine  per  day  to  the  bromides  sometimes  is  of  service  ; more 
rarely  the  inconvenience  of  dry  mouth,  etc.,  which  it  produces  exceeds 
any  advantage  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  antipyrin  is  an  Exceedingly 
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valuable  addition  to  the  bromides.  Again,  arsenic  certainly  has  some 
power  in  lessening  the  severity  of  the  skin  eruption  produced  by  fidl 
doses  of  the  bromides.  Tlie  combination  of  the  mixture  of  ammonium 
bromide,  strontium  bromide,  antipyrin,  and  Fowler’s  solution  is  invalu- 
able in  epilepsy.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  in  a number  of 
cases  added  to  this  combination  the  fluid  extract  of  Solauum  carolineme. 
This  drug  given  by  itself  has  with  us  failed  entirely  in  epilepsy,  but  in 
doses  of  a teaspoonful  it  has  in  a number  of  cases  enabled  the  patient 
to  get  along  with  less  of  the  bromides.  Antipyrin  should  never  be 
gi^'en  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  cyanosis  ; ten  grains  per  day  can 
usually  be  administered  without  the  induction  of  any  apparent  effect  for 
many  months,  but  in  from  one  to  two  years  there  is  often  to  be  noticed  a 
disorder  of  the  thermogenetic  functions  of  the  body,  so  that  the  patient 
is  continually  cold  and  has  a tendency  to  extreme  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, with  colliquative  sweating,  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the 
antipyrin.  Sulphonal  in  a meiisure  will  replace  the  antipyrin,  in  daily 
doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  its  too 
protracted  administration,  for  fear  of  clii’onic  poisoning.  As  the  bro- 
mides act  by  accumidation  in  the  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them 
more  than  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, — a great  boon,  since  the 
frequent  taking  of  medicine  is  extremely  irksome.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  course  of  treatment  ascending  doses  should  be  used  until  the 
paroxysms  are  controlled  or  until  the  presence  of  acne,  somnolence,  or 
excessive  weakness  shows  that  bromisni  has  been  induced  ; later  in  the  case 
the  effort  should  be  to  keep  the  patient  just  within  the  limits  of  bromic 
saturation,— i.c.,  of  a distinct  physiological  manifestation  of  tlie  drug. 

In  1894,  Flechsig  claimed  extraordinary  results  in  epilepsy  from  the  use 
of  opium  and  the  bromides  in  the  following  manner.  The  opium  is  at  first 
taken  in  the  dose  of  three-quarters  of  a grain  of  the  extract  three  times 
a day,  and  regularly  increased  until  fifteen  grains  a day  are  ingested. 
After  this  has  been  kept  up  for  six  weeks  the  opium  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn and  the  Iwomide  given  in  very  large  d<^ses  (two  drachms)  for  two 
months,  when  it  is  gradually  withdrawn.  Usually  the  cessation  of  the 
attacks  begins  when  the  bromide  is  given,  the  opium  treatment  having  no 
immediate  effect. 

In  the  rare  i nstances  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  occurring  without  demon- 
strable organic  brain -disejuse,  the  question  as  to  the  proi)riety  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  cortical  centres  which  appear  to  be  implicated  in  such  a case 
cannot  as  yet  be  ])ositively  answered.  A priori  it  is  to  be  expected  tliat 
removal  would  be  followed  by  a sclerosis,  and  that  any  benefit  achieved 
Avould  be  temporary.  There  is,  further,  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
paralysis  which  may  be  permanent.  The  clinical  results  so  for  obtained 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  in  clear  cases  surgic:d 
interference  may  be  tolerated,  proA'ided  the  whole  situation  has  been 
carefully  explained  to  the  person  or  persons  most  interested. 
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PERIODIC  PARALYSIS. 

Definition. — A paralysis  witliout  obvious  cause,  apparently  not  of 
hysterical  origin,  coming  on  in  repeated  attacks  of  brief  duration. 

Symptomatology. — A periodic  palsy  is  occasionally  produced  by 
malarial  poisoning,  a paralytic  attack  representing  an  ordinary  malarial 
paroxysm.  A number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which,  without 
loss  of  consciousness  or  sensation,  but  with  loss  of  the  reflexes  and  of 
the  electrical  reaction  of  the  affected  muscles,  paraplegia  or  paralysis 
1 of  both  arms  and  legs  hiis  come  on  in  paroxysms,  lasting  a few  hours, 
I the  patient  being  between  the  paroxysms  apparently  normal.  In  several 
instances  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  suflered  ; and  Shakovitch 
I reports  a case  in  which  the  lather  of  the  affected  patient  was  said  to  have 
. died  from  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  attacks  of  the  same  disorder. 
1 Of  the  nature  of  these  cases  we  have  no  knowledge.  In  malarial  paral- 
ysis quinine  should  be  very  freely  given  (forty  to  flfty  grains  in  the 
interval). 

» 

' laryngismus  stridulus. 

Definition. — A violent  spasm  of  the  larynx,  attended  with  dyspnoea 
and  a peculiar  crowing  sound,  not  dependent  upon  an  infectious  or  a local 
inflammation,  and  recurring  at  irregular  intervals. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  most  common  cause  of  this  disorder 
is  rickets  (see  Tetany,  p.  441)  ; but  the  attacks  do  occur  in  adults,  in 
some  cases  replacing  paroxysms  of  migraine,  in  others  apparently  repre- 
I seiiting  epilepsy,  in  others  hysteria. 

j Syiviptomatology. — The  phenomena  of  a paroxysm  of  laryngismus 
1 stridulus  are  a sudden  pallor,  a violent  laryngeal  dyspnoea,  greatly  altered 
3 or  suppressed  voice,  loud  stridor,  and,  as  the  spasm  relaxes,  a peculiar 
I crowing  noise.  Severe  attacks,  especially  as  seen  in  adults,  may  last  some 
I minutes,  and  be  attended  with  great  distress  and  excitement,  the  subject, 

1 with  extended  arms,  anxious,  cyauosed  face,  bent- forward  body,  wide- 
; opened  mouth,  and  straining  muscles,  laboring  for  breath,  now  clutching 
at  the  throat,  now  tearing  open  the  clothes  in  an  agony.  Death  may  seem 
imminent,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  during  a paroxysm. 

Diagnosis. — The  laryngeal  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia  closely  simulate 
laryngismus  stridulus,  if  indeed  they  should  not  be  considered  a form 
of  it.  Their  nature  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  recognition  of  the  ataxia. 

' Violent  acute  suffocation  may  be  produced  by  hysterical  (or  other)  paraly- 
ses of  the  abductors  of  the  larynx,  but  in  this  affection  the  voice  remains 
I almost  unchanged,  and,  although  the  inspiration  is  highly  stridulous,  the 
: expiration  is  nearly  noiseless. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  disorder; 
in  epileptoid  cases  the  paroxysms  may  continue  for  years. 

Treatment. — Amyl  nitrite,  ether,  or  chloroform  may  be  inhaled 
during  the  paroxysm.  The  treatment  between  the  paroxysms  is  that 
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which  is  appropriate  for  the  condition  underlying  the  attacks  : phospho- 
rus in  the  rachitic  cases  5 bromides  in  the  epileptoid  cases  ; etc. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Convulsions  are  symptomatic  conditions  which  have  been  discussed  in 
various  portions  of  this  volume,  but  their  practical  importance  seems  to 
warrant  a brief  return  to  the  subject. 

In  any  case  of  convulsions  to  which  the  practitioner  is  called  it  is 
necessary  to  decide,  first,  whether  the  convulsion  is  hysterical,  tetanic,  or 
epileptiform.  For  the  discussion  of  the  diagnostic  points  in  hysterical 
and  tetanic  convulsions,  see  pages  407,  424,  and  199. 

In  the  epileptiform  convulsion  it  must  first  be  decided  Avhether  the 
convulsion  is  isolated  or  one  of  a series.  If  it  is  one  of  a series,  the  case 
is  some  form  of  epilepsy.  (See  page  423.)  The  isolated  convulsion  may 
be  the  first  one  of  the  series,  but  is  in  most  cases  the  outcome  of  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  poisoning,  or  of  peripheral  iri-itation.  In  the  adult 
it  is  most  commonly  due  to  a toxsemia,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
unemic  or  alcoholic,  but  which  may  represent  some  other  poisoning. 
Peripheral  irritation,  especially  gastric  irritation,  does  in  rare  crises  cause 
convulsions  in  adults. 

In  young  children  the  convulsion  very  often  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  some  exanthematous  disease  or  of  a severe  pneumonia  ; but  per- 
haps more  frequently  it  is  a reflex  convulsion,  due  to  an  irritation  caused 
by  teething,  or  by  indigestible  substances  in  the  gtistro-intestinal  tract. 
The  nature  of  a convulsion  ushering  in  scarlet  or  other  malignant  fever 
can  usually  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  expi'ession  of  illness  and  the 
general  vital  depression  which  attend  it,  and  by  the  disturbances  of  the 
temperature,  aided  in  some  cases  by  knowledge  of  exposure  to  contagion. 
As,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  frequently  impossible  in  all  crises  of  acute 
oonvulsions,  the  gums  of  the  young  child  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  they  be  found  swollen  and  inflamed  should  be  lanced.  Further, 
unless  the  case  be  a clear  one,  it  should  be  a uniform  practice  to  adminis- 
ter at  once  an  emetic  by  the  stomach,  or  to  give  a hypodermic  injection  of 
apomorphine.  Especially  is  this  routine  proper  because  gastro- intestinal 
irritation  in  a susceptible  child  may  cause  so  much  vital  depression  and 
fall  of  temperature  as  to  simulate  the  oncoming  of  a systemic  fever.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  administered  after  the  action  of  the  emetic. 
The  convulsion  itself  may  be  met  by  the  free  administration  of  the  bro- 
mides, the  extremely  careful  use  of  chloral,  or,  in  severe  cases,  the  in- 
halation of  ether.  The  hot  bath  is  useful  in  all  forms  of  convulsions  of 
children  unless  tliere  be  high  bodily  temperature.  If  there  be  high  tem- 
perature it  may  be  replaced  by  the  tepid  or  the  cold  bath.  We  have 
seen  children  who  had  ceased  to  breatlie  and  were  apj)arently  dead,  as 
the  result  of  violent  gastro-i natation,  recover  by  the  use  of  artificial 
respiration  carried  out  in  the  hot  bath,  the  emetics  which  had  fiiiled 
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to  act  produciug  free  vomiting  as  soon  as  the  bodily  temperature  was 
raised  and  the  accumulated  carbonic  acid  pumped  out  of  the  lungs. 

LOCAL  SPASMS. 

Local  convulsions,  clonic  or  tonic,  may  occur  within  any  nerve  terri- 
tory,* but,  unless  distinctly  due  to  cortical  brain  lesion  or  to  hj^steria, 
are  very  rare  except  in  the  face,  the  neck,  and  the  trapezius  muscle. 

Facial  Spasm,  Tic,  Convulsive  Tic,  Painless  Tic. — Clonic  contractions  of 
I the  facial  muscles  very  often  accompany  trigeminal  neuralgias  or  neui-itis, 
constituting  Tic  douloureux,  or  painful  tic  ; but  facial  spasm  may  come  on 
without  obvious  cause,  or  may  be  produced  by  distal  irritations,  espe- 
cially of  the  female  genitals,  and  may  follow  a violent  fright  or  other 
emotional  nerve-storm,  or  even,  it  is  said,  traumatisms  of  the  nerve 
or  of  the  cerebrum.  No  lesion  can  usually  be  discovered  after  death  ; 
rarely  can  any  change  be  detected  in  the  cortex. 

Facial  cramp  is  usually  unilateral,  and  may  be  confined  to  any  muscle 
I or  affect  the  whole  group  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  It  usually  occurs 
I in  paroxysms  of  tonic  contraction,  in  which  the  eye  is  tightly  closed,  the 
I forehead  deeply  wrinkled,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  drawn  strongly  to 
; the  side.  With  these  tonic  contractions,  or  replacing  them  altogether, 

1 are  clonic  movements.  The  attacks,  which  are  less  severe  during  abso- 
i lute  cpiiet,  are  greatly  intensified  by  excitement,  by  efforts  at  chewing  or 
: speaking,  and  often  by  a blast  of  cool  air.  Blepharospasm  is  a tonic  con- 
' traction  limited  to  the  muscles  that  close  the  eye  5 Uepharoclonus  is  a 
I-  similar  clonic  contraction.  In  these,  and  occasionally  in  other  forms 
1 of  facial  spasm,  strong  pressure  upon  the  place  at  which  some  branch, 

I especially  the  supraorbital,  of  the  trigeminal  escapes  from  the  skull,  will 
' often  suddenly  end  the  attack.  When  the  muscles  of  the  inner  ear  are 
f affected,  tinnitus  aurium  may  be  produced. 

Torticollis,  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  is  in  its 

■ most  ordinary  form  rheumatic  ; the  nature  of  such  a case  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  violent  pain  produced  by  passive  efforts  at  motion  of  the 
head  or  by  pressure  on  the  affected  muscles.  Congenital  torticollis  is  no 

1 doubt  often  due  to  injuries  during  birth,  but  its  frequent  association  with 

■ irregular  facial  development  indicates  that  at  times  it  has  a deeper  origin, 
the  nature  of  which  is  obscure.  It  may  not  be  noticed  for  a long  time 
after  birth,  when,  on  examination,  the  sterno-mastoid  on  the  affected  side 

i will  be  found  hard,  shortened,  and  distinctly  atrophied.  In  some  cases 
the  trapezius  muscle  is  also  involved. 

Spasmodic  torticollis  occurs  both  as  tonic  and  as  clonic  spasms.  When 
the  contraction  is  tonic  the  occiput  is  drawn  towards  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side,  the  face  is  rotated  towards  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the 
chin  is  raised ; an  involvement  of  the  trapezius  increases  the  drawing  of 

* For  study  of  localization  in  any  case,  see  the  discussion  of  paralysis  of  periph- 
eral nerves  in  Chapter  VI.,  Section  II. 
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the  head  towards  the  affected  side  and  raises  the  shoulder.  lu  the  clonic 
variety  of  the  disease  the  contractions  recur  at  very  short  intervals,  and 
usually  involve  the  trapezius  muscle.  Not  rarely  the  splenius  and  even 
the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  involved.  Uotary  spasm  of  the 
head  (obliquus  capitis  muscle),  and  nodding  spasms  (the  deep  recti  capitis 
muscle),  sometimes  complicate  or  replace  the  torticollis. 

Unless  some  point  of  irritation  can  be  found,  or  the  case  is  syphilitic 
or  hysterical,  the  prognosis  in  these  various  spasms  should  be  very 
guarded.  Blepharospiism  and  clonus  usually  depend  upon  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  of  the  eyelids,  and  disappear  when  this  is  cured.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  treatment  is  of  no  avail ; bromides,  conium, 
aconite,  hyosciue,  and  all  the  spinal  sedatives  may  be  tried  seriatim, 
almost  invariably  with  equally  little  result.  The  local  applications  of 
electricity  and  miissage  rarely  do  other  good  than  to  keep  up  the  morale 
of  the  patient.  The  treatment  shoidd  be,  first,  the  ui)-building  of  the 
patienffs  health  by  the  rest-cure  or  other  measures  adapted  to  the 
individual  case ; second,  the  continuous,  merciless  use  of  the  actual 
cautery.  We  have  seen  permanent  cure  obtained  bj^  such  use  in  cases 
certainly  not  hysterical  nor  rheumatic.  The  burning  should  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  effects  disappear.  The  very  cautious  use  of  tartar  emetic 
ointment  will  sometimes  serve  advantageously  in  maintaining  the  effects 
of  the  burn.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  torticollis  or  facial 
spasm  may  be  the  only  aj)parent  outcome  of  a cerebral  syphilis,  under 
which  circumstances  the  effect  of  antispecific  medication  is  immediate. 
Various  mechanical  devices  have  been  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient ; all  of  them  are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  spinal  accessory  and 
other  nerves  have  been  frequently  cut,  with  the  effect  of  substituting  . 
paralysis  for  spasm.  Often  the  spasm  has  returned,  evidently  aftei’  the 
reuniting  of  the  nerve  ; and  still  more  frequently  have  the  contractions,  , 
not  long  after  the  oi)eration,  appeared  in  the  opposite  side. 

ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE. 

Definition. — A nou-febrile  disease,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon 
demonstrable  organic  affection  of  the  nervous  system  5 usually  occurring . 
in  childhood  ; characterized  by  generalized  choreic  movements  and  loss  • 
of  nerve- power. 

Synonymes. — Chorea;  chorea  minor  ; chorea  of  childhood. 

Etiot.ogy. — Neuropathic  heredity,  luxury,  poverty,  whatever  lessens 
the  robustness  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  child,  predisposes  to  chorea. 
The  disease  is  much  rarer  among  negroes  than  among  whites  ; is  more 
frequent  in  girls  than  in  boys ; about  four-fifths  of  the  cases  occur 
between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  year. 

Chorea,  like  other  diseases  connected  with  nervous  exhaustion,  is  in 
the  northern  United  States  much  more  frequent  in  the  spring,  probably 
on  account  of  the  lowered  nerve-tone  produced  by  the  long  winter.  So 
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large  a proportion  of  the  suiferers  from  chorea  are  of  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  and  so  frecpiently  does  chorea  develop  from  or  into  rheumatism 
or  alternate  with  that  disorder,  that  there  must  be  some  relationship 
between  the  two  affections.  What  this  relationship  may  be  is  at  present 
unknown.  Various  authorities  have  recently  maintained  that  the  chorea 
of  childhood  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a poison  in  the  blood  ; and  the 
relation  of  chorea  to  rheumatism  corroborates  this  view.  Pianesi  asserts 
that  the  disease  is  of  bacillary  origin,  and  that  he  isolated  a bacillus 
which  inoculated  into  the  dog  produced  chorea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I sudden  development  of  the  disease  by  a i)Owerful  emotion  does  not  seem 
I compatible  with  the  idea  that  it  is  of  necessity  due  to  a toxtemia. 

Nevertheless,  the  view  of  Thiboulet,  somewhat  broadened,  is  very 
I plausible,  and  in  general  accordance  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
r disorder.  This  is  that  a chorea  may  be  due  to  various  poisons  acting 

I upon  a nervous  system  which  is  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Chorea 
( might  thus  be  defined  as  a j)eculiar  condition  of  the  whole  nerve-tract, 
ft  capable  of  being  produced  by  various  poisons,  and  also  by  other  disturb- 
.1  ing  agencies,  such  as  violent  emotion  or  anatomical  alterations  ; the  latter 
'I  perhaps  due  to  wide-spread,  minute  thromboses.  The  action  of  these 

i causes  is  favored  by  the  existence  of  a peculiar  predisposition  of  the 
nervous  system  to  become  choreic  under  their  influence. 

Chorea  is  prone  to  recur, — not  because  one  attack  predisposes  to  an- 
^ other,  but  because  a pre-existing  foundation  weakness  renders  the  nervous 
s'-  system  liable  to  be  easily  thrown  off  its  balance  time  and  again. 

, ' Morbid  Anatomy. — Various  lesions  have  been  found  in  the  brain  and 
, in  the  spinal  cord  after  death  from  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  such  as  minute 

ii  cerebral  embolism,  softening,  interstitial  proliferation,  and  hyperplasia  of 
the  neuroglia.  F.  C.  Turner  found  in  five  cases  of  chorea  that  the  nerve- 

li  cells  in  the  Eolandic  region  were  swollen  and  opaque.  The  ganglionic 

I I cells  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  found  shrivelled,  with  an  abnormally 
U.  granular  protoiilasm  aud  an  obscuration  of  their  nuclei.  H.  C.  Wood 
t\  has  found  similar  lesions  in  the  brain  and  cord  of  choreic  animals,  but 
;1  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  chorea.  Examination  of  animals  killed  at 
T various  stages  of  the  jirocess  shows  that  in  the  beginning  no  change  can 
) be  detected,  but  a little  later  the  cells  are  incapable  of  being  stained  and 

I the  nuclei  are  absent.  The  processes  then  become  detached,  and  finally 
the  cells  are  reduced  to  irregular,  globose,  crumpled  masses. 

I It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  chorea  may  be  developed  in 
‘ a few  minutes  from  fright,  and  is  usually  recovered  from  in  a few  weeks  ; 

I hence  it  is  absurd  to  supi)ose  that  it  is  necessarily  based  upon  serious 
I organic  change  of  the  nerve-centres.  Moreover,  even  in  Ciises  of  fatal 
I chorea,  competent  observers  have  failed  to  find  alterations  in  nerve- 
' centres. 

' Since  choreic  movements  may  originate  in  either  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  condition  of  the  knee-jerks  in  the  choreic  child 
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(see  below)  demoustrates  that  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord  are  in 
an  abnormal  state,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  basal  lesion  of  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  is  a change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  ganglionic  structures 
of  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Structural  changes  sufficient  to  be 
detected  by  the  microscope  may  not  result,  or  pronounced  alterations 
may  follow. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  H.  C.  Wood,  depression  of  the  inhibitory 
spinal  function  is  an  important  feature  of  chorea,  the  choreic  exaggera- 
tion of  voluntary  movements  occurring  because  of  the  failure  of  Setsche- 
110 w’s  inhibitory  nerve-centres  to  arrest  motor  discharge  from  the  spinal 
cells  at  the  instant  when  it  must  cease  in  order  that  the  motion  be  ex- 
actly as  desired.  It  was  found  in  Dr.  Wood’s  experiments  upon  dogs 
that  drugs  which,  like  belladonna,  depress  spinal  inhibition  greatly  ex- 
aggerate choreic  movements,  whilst  drugs  which,  like  (piinine,  stimulate 
spinal  inhibition  greatly  lessen  these  movements. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pathology  of  true  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  or  chorea  of  childhood,  is  that  of  all  forms  of  chorea.  The  choreic 
movements  maj^  occur  from  diseases  of  any  portion  of  the  motor  tract, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  multiple  emboli  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  other  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  may  produce  a chorea. 

Symptomatology. — The  invasion  of  this  diseavse  may  be  sudden  or 
gradual.  The  attack  may  come  on  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  preceded  by  languor,  irregular  action  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract,  and  a pronounced  nervous  irritability.  The  motor  disturbance 
may  be  first  indicated  by  a peculiar  restlessness  of  the  child,  who  is  not 
rarely  punished  for  fidgeting.  The  true  choreic  movements  usually  appear 
first  in  the  fingers,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  fiice,  and  spread  until 
they  involve  the  whole  body.  In  severe  attacks  the  arms  are  in  almost 
constant  movement,  the  fingers  opening  and  closing,  the  wrists  flexing  and 
extending,  and  the  elbow-joints  in  almost  incessant  activity,  so  that  every 
imaginable  position  of  the  hand  and  arm  is  rapidly  taken  and  lost. 
During  the  violence  of  the  disease  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  control 
the  movements  of  the  arm  sufficiently  to  dress  or  feed  himself,  or  to  per- 
form any  act  requiring  precision  of  motion.  At  this  time  the  legs  are 
similarly  affected,  so  that  walking  is  gradually  interfered  with,  or  may  be 
rendered  impossible.  The  steps  are  irregular,  jerking,  often  with  lateral 
movements,  now  rapid,  now  slow,  and  if  progression  occur  at  all  it  is 
zigzag  and  uncertain.  The  face  and  head  are  no  less  affected  : there  is 
a constant,  ever-changing  distortion  of  the  countenance,  giving  rise  to 
fleeting  expressions  of  sadness,  terror,  grief,  rage,  etc.,  and  to  grimaces 
innumerable.  The  mouth  is  opened  and  shut,  the  corners  jerking  up  and 
down:  the  tongue  is  protruded,  or  sometimes  moved  rapidly  in  the  mouth 
so  as  to  produce  a peculiar  clacking  sound.  Articulation  grows  indistinct, 
the  child  speaks  irregularly  and  badly,  perhaps  only  in  monosyllables,  and 
finally  the  voice  may  be  converted  into  a succession  of  irregular,  unintel- 
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ligible  sounds.  In  very  bad  cases  mastication  becomes  almost  imxiossible, 
and  even  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  involved,  so  that  the  child  is 
unable  to  swallow  at  the  iirojier  moment,  and  the  food  is  spluttered  and 
spilled  about.  The  head  itself  is  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  backward  and 
forward,  sometimes  laterally,  sometimes  in  perjietual  rotation.  In  the 
most  violent  cases  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  in  a condition  of  furious 
action.  The  rolling,  twisting  movement  of  the  trunk,  and  the  perpetual 
beatings  and  thrashings  of  the  extremities,  render  it  almost  imiiossible 
for  the  patient  to  lie  in  bed  unless  histened  down,  and  the  utmost  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  severe  bruises  and  excoriations  of  the  skin.  The 
knee-jerks  in  chorea  are  usually  diminished  or  altogether  absent,  but  on 
reinforcement  are  ajit  to  be  above  the  norm, — an  indication  that  the  usual 
sj)inal  overflow  from  the  brain-inij)ulses  for  voluntary  movements  does 
not  meet  with  the  normal  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
weakness  of  the  spinal  inhibitory  function. 

The  resj)iratory  muscles  are  the  last  to  be  affected,  but  cases  have  been 
reported  in  which  hiccough,  crowing  inspiration,  irregular  respiratory 
rhythm,  and  other  evidences  of  choreic  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
were  abundantly  present.  The  choreic  movements  cease  at  night,  or  at 
: least  during  sleep,  but  in  the  most  severe  cases  by  keeping  the  patient 
I awake  they  produce  an  insomnia  which  constitutes  an  additional  factor 
( in  the  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  strength  and  the  bringing  about  of  a fatal 
result. 

In  chorea  there  is  a peculiar  nervous  irritability  often  associated  with 
apathy,  which  is  almost  characteristic,  and  which  in  bad  cases  is  accom- 
panied by  a loss  of  jiower  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  any  one  subject  for 
a length  of  time,  as  well  as  by  a weakness  of  memory.  Hallucinations  are 
very  rare,  and  usually  indicate  that  a chorea  is  hysterical.  They  may, 

. however,  occur  in  typical  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  In  fatal  cases  the  mental 
disturbances  are  very  j>ronounced  ; there  may  be  even  an  acute  dementia  ; 
sometimes  the  iiatient  is  seized  with  maniacal  delirium,  which  is  always 
of  exceedingly  serious  import. 

The  heart-muscle  may  participate  in  the  choreic  disturbance.  Chronic 
valvular  lesions  or  acute  endocarditis  may  give  rise  in  chorea  to  mitral 
' murmurs,  but  such  murmurs  are  frecpiently  heard  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  distinct  anmmia,  no  cardiac  disease,  and  no  permanency  of  the 
murmur  after  recovery  from  the  chorea.  Moreover,  these  murmurs  vary 
from  hour  to  hour,  at  times  entirely  disappearing  ; and  fatal  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  no  valvular  lesion  was  found  at  the  autopsj^,  al- 
though cardiac  murmurs  had  existed  during  life.  These  mmanurs  must 
be  due  to  irregular  choreic  contractions  of  the  chord®  tendiue®  prevent- 
ing the  proper  closure  of  the  heart- valves. 

The  course  of  chorea  is  always  slow.  Earely  is  recovery  complete 
under  five  weeks ; it  may  be  delayed  for  months.  In  some  cases  the 
condition  is  permanent.  Usually,  however,  the  child  finally  gets  entirely 
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well.  Death  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  uncomplicated  St.  Vitus’s  dance 
of  childhood. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  chorea  is  so  easy  as 
to  need  no  further  discussion.  Care  is  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  mis- 
taking an  hysteria  for  an  acute  chorea.  The  most  important  distinc- 
tions are  the  i-igidity  and  the  tendency  to  rhythmical  movements  in  the 
hysterical  cases.  The  choreic  nonrosis  is,  however,  so  closely  allied  to  the 
hysterical  neurosis,  and  in  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  the  two  disorders 
are  so  intermingled,  that  it  may  be  equally  correct  to  speak  of  a case  as 
one  of  choreic  hysteria  or  one  of  hysterical  chorea. 

Prognosis. — The  obstinacy  of  a case  of  chorea  is  usually  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  ; but,  as  the  mildest  cases 
sometimes  prove  extremely  obstinate,  the  prognosis  should  always  be 
guarded  iis  to  time,  although  a final  complete  recovery  is  to  be  expected. 
According  to  Guillemand,  two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  prove 
fatal ; death,  however,  is  extremely  rare  in  children. 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  treatment  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance  is  the  use 
of  rest,  fresh  air,  exercise,  careful  feeding,  and  tonics  to  restore  the 
lowered  nerve- tone.  Great  care  must  often  be  taken  that  the  feeble  child 
does  not  overexercise  ; indolence  rather  than  activity  must  usually  at  liist 
be  urged  upon  the  choreic.  Many  hours  a day  ought  ordinarily  to  be 
spent  on  the  bed,  while  in  severe  cases  a rest-cure  treatment  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  child  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
in  a hammock,  reclining  chair,  carriage,  etc.,  accoi’ding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  food  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating, 
thoroughly  digestible,  and  given  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  alimentary 
canal  will  assimilate, — milk  and  farinaceous  articles,  with  a restricted  use 
of  meat  and  of  sugar.  Bitter  tonics  and  alcohol  in  small  quantities  may 
be  administered  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs,  whilst 
cod-liver  oil  and  iron,  if  well  borne,  may  be  employed  as  nutrients.  The 
bitter  vegetable  purgatives  are  valuable  if  given  onlj^  in  such  doses  as  will 
keep  the  digestive  tract  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  stimulated. 

Drugs  which  depress  motor  activity  will  check  choreic  movements,  but  : 
are  only  palliative.  They  accomplish  no  iiermanent  good  except  by  pro- 
curing rest  and  sleep.  The  bromides  are  not  very  effective,  are  distinctly 
deprcvssing  to  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  to  be  used  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  Chloral  will,  for  the  time  being,  quiet 
almost  any  choreic  movements  5 especially  is  it  active  when  combiiiai 
with  morphine  ; and  in  all  cjises  of  chorea  threatening  life  a combination 
of  these  drugs,  in  the  ])i-o])ortion  of  ten  gi-ains  of  chloral  to  one-eighth  of 
a grain  of  morphine,  should  be  given  at  night  in  such  amounts  jis  may  bo  I 
necessary  to  i)rocure  quiet  sleep.  Trional  may  at  times  be  substituted  for 
the  chloral. 

There  are  three  drugs  which  have  a S}>ecific  permanent  curative  effect.  1 
Arsenic  is  extraordinarily  effective  : it  should  always  be  given  by  itself,  ' 
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so  that  its  dose  can  be  altered  independently  of  that  of  other  remedies, 
and  must  be  administered  in  ascending  doses  uj)  to  the  limit  of  toxic 
action.  To  a child  hve  years  old  may  be  given  three  di’ops  of  Fowler’s 
solution  in  milk  after  meals,  the  dose  being  increased  every  third  day  one 
drop  until  there  is  distinct  piiffiness  of  the  face  or  gastro-intastinal  dis- 
turbance, when  the  medicine  may  be  temporarily  withdrawn.  Cimicifnga 
sometimes  succeeds  after  the  failime  of  arsenic.  A freshly  prepared  fluid 
extract,  having  a strong  odor  of  the  drug,  should  be  given  in  increasing 
doses  until  it  causes  headache  or  vertigo.  Thirty  minims  may  be  the 
commencing  dose  for  a child  nine  years  old. 

Led  to  experiment  by  his  belief  that  quinine  is  a stimulant  to  the 
inhibitory  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  failure  of  spinal  inhibi- 
tory power  is  a large  element  in  the  develoj)ment  of  the  choreic  move- 
ment, H.  C.  Wood  found  that  in  dogs  choreic  movements  are  immediately 
arrested  by  moderate  doses  of  quinine,  and  subsequently  he  experimented 
with  the  drug  upon  choreic  children.  The  alkaloid  is  certainly  of  great 
value  in  many  cases,  but  must  be  given  in  very  large  doses.  In  those  cases 
in  which  quinine  does  good  there  is  an  extraordinary  tolei’ance  of  it,  so 
1 that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  cinchonism.  Thus,  Wood  gave  5is 
I much  as  one  thousand  grains  in  a mouth  to  a child  of  twelve  yeais  with- 
I out  cinchonism,  but  with  the  cure  of  a chorea  of  two  years’  standing. 

REFLEX  CHOREA.  CHOREA  OF  PREGNANCY. 

Definition. — Local  or  general  chorea  due  to  some  peripheral  irri- 
I tation. 

Any  form  of  chorea,  from  the  most  purely  localized  to  that  which 
j closely  simulates  a St.  Vitus’s  dance,  may  be  produced,  in  a person  having 
a predisposition,  by  a peripheral  irritation.  Among  these  irritations  may 
1 be  mentioned  intestinal  parasites,  diseased  teeth,  neuromatous  tumors, 
i nasal  deformities  or  diseases,  and  irritation  about  the  genitalia.  In  any 
I case,  therefore,  of  persistent  choreic  movements,  it  is  essential  for  the 
practitioner  to  examine  thoroughly  for  some  point  of  irritation,  and,  if 
such  be  found,  to  remove  it  {is  soon  as  possible.  The  very  serious  chorea 
I which  occurs  during  pregnancy  may  be  looked  upon  as  a form  of  reflex 
; chorea,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  foetus  acting  upon  a nervous  system 
' predisposed  to  chorea  perhaps  l)y  inheritance,  perhaps  by  the  nervous 
exhaustion  produced  by  hydrmmia  and  other  disturbances  of  pregnancy. 

As  death  is  not  infrequent  in  the  chorea  of  pregnancy,  due  to  the 
1 extremely  violent  and  incessant  movements  depriving  the  sufierer  of 
sleep  and  causing  a rapidly  progressive  exhaustion,  no  time  should  be 
I lost  in  bringing  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloral  and  opium, 

1 aided  by  antipyrin  and  the  bromides.  It  is  essential  also  to  maintain  the 
bodily  forces  by  moderate  stimulation  and  high  feeding.  If  the  symptoms 
continue,  the  general  consensus  of  obstetrical  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the 
production  of  abortion  before  the  patient’s  strength  is  too  much  exhausted. 
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CONVULSIVE  CHOREAS. 

Definition. — Alfectioiis  with  violent  choreic  movements  which  do 
not  simulate  complicated  purposive  acts  and  are  not  attended  with  loss 
of  consciousness. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  student,  it  is  purposed  here  to  discuss 
certain  groups  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms,  although  more  or  less 
similar,  are  of  diverse  origin. 

Hysterical  Chorea. — Any  form  of  movement  may  occur  in  hysteria,  but 
the  choreic  movements  of  hysteria  are  usually  rapid  and  more  or  less 
rhythmical,  and  are  frequently  seen  in  limbs  already  distorted  by  hj^s- 
terical  contractures.  The  rhythmic  spasm  of  hysteria  may  affect  any 
portion  of  the  body,  giving  rise  in  the  face  to  all  forms  of  grimaces, 
with  or  without  the  simultaneous  thrusting  out  of  the  tongue,  or,  when 
attacking  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  of  respiration,  causing  various 
strange  sounds.  The  so-called  electric  chorea,  in  which  the  whole  body 
or  a portion  of  it  is  the  seat  of  a more  or  less  rapidly  repeated  clonic 
peculiarly  brusque  spasm,  resembling  that  produced  hy  an  electric  shock, 
is  probably  always  hysterical. 

Choreic  Tic. — In  this  group  may  be  included  various  cases  of  local 
chorea,  including  the  so-called  habit  choreas,  in  which  it  is  believed  that 
the  origin  of  the  chorea  has  been  in  a habit  which  was  at  first  controllable 
by  the  patient  but  afterwards  became  a fixed  nervous  manifestatiou. 
Some  of  these  local  choreas  are  certainly  from  the  onset  uncontrollable. 
The  tic  or  spasm  may  involve  a single  nerve-distribution,  or  a wide- 
spread area ; may  be  irregular,  having  no  apparent  relation  with  life  ; 
or  may  continue  the  form  of  a purposive  act  in  which,  perchance,  it 
had  its  start.  A brow  may  be  lifted  at  intervals,  an  eye  winked,  a jaw 
dragged  forward,  a shoulder  shrugged,  a trick  of  gesture  incessantly 
repeated,  even  a cough  or  a snuffle  perpetually  indulged  in.  When  the 
paroxysm  is  wide-spread  and  accompanied  by  a diaphragmatic  contrac- 
tion, which  by  forcibly  expelling  the  breath  produces  some  bizarre  sound, 
the  cas(5  may  assume  the  appearance  of  an  automatic  chorea,  but  is  in 
fiu't  essentially  different  from  those  cases  in  which  the  movements  are 
directed  towards  an  end  and  are  caused  by  a dominating  impulse. 

Tlie  treatment  of  cases  of  choreic  tic  usually  ends  in  failure,  and  must 
be  chiefly  hygienic.  Antispasmodic  remedies  are  of  no  value. 

Organic  Choreas. — Cases  in  which  the  choreic  movements  are  due  to 
various  organic  diseases  of  the  nerve-centres. 

In  this  group  belong  the  pre-hemiplegic  and  post  hemiplegic  choreas, 
also  athetosis,  and  allied  affections  elsewhere  considered.  It  seems 
necessary  only  to  state  Ihrther  that  there  is  a form  of  chorea  occur- 
ring in  very  old  people  (senile  chorea)  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble 
tliose  of  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance  of  childhood,  and  are  probably  due  to 
obstructive  interference  by  diseased  blood-vessels  with  the  blood-supply 
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of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  The  prognosis  is  always 
very  grave  ; but  under  the  free  use  of  tonics,  high  feeding,  and  alcohol 
> we  have  seen  the  choreic  movements  disappear. 

AUTOMATIC  CHOREA. 

Definition. — An  affection  in  which  paroxysms  of  apparently  pur- 
posive actions  occur  independently  of  the  will  of  the  subject,  as  the  result 
of  an  impulse  which  arises  spontaneously  in  the  individual,  or  which 
' occurs  in  response  to  some  impulse  received  from  without  the  individual. 

The  definition  just  given  covers  two  classes  of  cases  : the  chorea  major 
or  chorea  Germanorum  of  some  authors,  including  the  salaam  convulsions 
{tic  salaam),  and  the  extraordinary  affection  described  in  America  as  the 
jumpers,  in  Southern  Asia  under  the  Malay  name  of  latah,  in  Eastern 
Siberia  as  miryachit,  and  in  Prance  as  tic  conmdsif  (in  iiart)  and  as  Gilles 
I de  la  Tourette’s  disease. 

Etiology. — The  only  cause  that  can  be  iissigned  for  automatic  chorea 
is  an  hereditary  neuropathy. 

Symptomatology. — Automatic  chorea  may  occur  in  acute  violent 
outbreaks  or  may  be  a chronic  condition.  In  the  former  case  there  are 
usually  prodromes,  such  as  melancholia,  apathy,  malaise,  cardiac  palpi- 
tations, cramps,  etc.  A paroxysm  usually  begins  with  a general  excite- 
( ment  which  affects  all  the  nerve-functions.  Thus,  songs  are  sung,  foreign 
I tongues  spoken,  events  described,  poetical  quotations  given  in  eloquent  or 
) usually  more  or  less  incoherent  ravings,  which  often  seem  entirely  beyond 
I the  normal  intellectual  power  of  the  individual.  In  the  height  of  the 
I paroxysm  the  affected  person  dances,  sings,  springs  from  thd  ground, 
rolls  himself  from  side  to  side,  hammers  violently  with  the  hands,  stamps 
with  the  feet,  or  in  a fury  of  motor  excitement  whirls  with  mad  rapidity 
until,  completely  exhausted,  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a condition  of 
unconsciousness. 

Chorea  major  may  exist  in  a sporadic  form  or  may  be  epidemic,  as  in 
I the  hysterical  religious  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  per- 
1 formances  which  occasionally  occur  during  revivals  in  camp-meetings 
j in  the  United  States  and  among  the  howling  dervishes  of  Mohammedan 
; countries.  The  epidemic  disease  must  be  looked  upon  as  hysterical. 

I Some  of  the  sporadic  cases  are  probably  instances  of  epileptic  automatism. 

! It  may  well  be  that  a morbid  impulse  (see  j:).  385)  underlies  many  cases, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  attack  consists  in  the  person  bowing  repeatedly 
on  entering  a room  or  approaching  an  individual  (tic  salaam),  or  as  that 
of  a Philadelphia  patient  who  would  suddenly  leap  from  his  chair,  seize 
his  hat,  jam  it  down  on  his  head  two  or  three  times,  and  then  throw  it  on 
the  ground  violently  before  going  on  with  his  business. 

The  essential  feature  of  latah  is  an  extreme  excitability  of  the  patient, 
so  that  an  abrupt  excitation  by  a sudden  salutation,  by  a blow  given, 
etc.,  causes  violent  disorderly  actions  conjoined  with  a condition  of  the 
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cerebro- nervous  system  which  necessitates  the  repetition  of  voices  or 
sounds  (echolalia)  or  the  ejaculation  of  some  word,  usually  obscene  {copro- 
lalia). In  some  cases  the  impulse  of  imitation  is  so  great  as  to  force  the 
victim  to  repeat  not  only  the  spoken  word,  but  also  any  act  done  by  a 
by-stander.  Very  frequently  the  sudden  nervous  excitement  is  accom- 
panied by  an  excessive  emotion,  especially  of  fear,  although  such  emo- 
tion may  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  the  individual. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  hereditary.  In  the  Jumping  Frenchmen  of 
Maine,  described  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  these  phenomena  were  very 
pronounced,  and  were  associated  with  a mental  condition  which  required 
the  Jumper  to  obey  a loud  command,  the  act  of  obedience  being  accom- 
panied with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  alarm.  Dr.  Beard  tested  the  echo- 
speaking  or  repetition  l)y  reading  portions  of  Latin  and  Gi'eek,  when 
the  untutored  juniper  repeated  the  sounds  of  the  words  as  they  came  to 
him  in  a quick,  sharp  voice,  at  the  same  time  jumping  or  making  some 
bizarre  motion. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  specific  medicinal  treatment  is 
of  avail  in  any  automatic  cliorea.  The  general  health  should  be  built 
up,  and  an  effort  made  to  form  the  habit  of  self-control. 

HEREDITARY  CHOREA.  HUNTINGDON’S  CHOREA. 

Definition. — An  hereditary  affection  characterized  by  general  cho- 
reic movements,  and  usually  associated  with  other  evidences  of  disturbed 
innervation. 

Etiology. — The  only  known  cause  is  direct  heredity.  The  asser- 
tion that*  if  the  disease  fail  to  appear  in  one  generation  the  remaining 
generations  will  remain  free  expresses  a general  but  not  invariable  rule. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — We  have  no  determinate  knowledge  of  the  basal 
lesion  of  hereditary  chorea,  although  it  probably  is  some  developmental 
departure  from  the  norm  in  the  nervous  system.  The  lesions  which  have 
been  found  at  autopsies  have  been  so  various  that  none  of  them  can  be 
considered  essential.  It  is  true  that  Greppin  was  led  to  believe,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  studies,  that  the  histological  basis  of  the  disease  con- 
sists in  numerous  focal  groujis,  chiefly  in  the  white  substance  beneatli 
the  cerebral  cortex,  formed  of  cellules  having  a nucleus  with  a highly 
developed  nucleolus , and  that  Klebs  found  in  one  case  somewhat  similar 
foci  in  the  same  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Cirincione  and  Mirto,  and 
also  Wharton  Sinkler,  failed  to  detect  any  such  bodies  in  cases  carefully 
studied  by  them. 

Symptomatology. — Hereditary  chorea  usually  develops  in  middle 
life,  although  it  has  appeared  at  or  even  before  puberty.  The  choreic 
movements  resemble  those  of  St.  Vitus’s  daiice,  but  are  more  constant, 
more  rhythmical,  and  less  under  the  control  of  the  Mill.  While  standing 
or  sitting  the  patient  is  continually  repeating  the  same  irregular  jerking 
movements.  The  vailk  is  especially  peculiar : for  the  first  fev"  steps  it  may 
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be  nearly  normal,  when  suddenly  it  is  interfered  with  by  one  leg  being 
thrust  violently  forward  and  the  other  one  being  jerked  up  to  it,  so  that 
the  subject  seems  to  go  with  a quick,  short  hop,  almost  like  a dancing  step. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  in  some  cases  many 
years  are  required  before  the  subject  becomes  unfit  for  physical  labor. 
The  mental  condition  is  usually  but  not  always  abnormal.  Excessive 
irritability,  moroseness,  melancholia,  chronic  mania,  and  dementia  have 
all  been  noted.  The  reflexes  are  often  exaggerated,  but  may  be  sluggish. 
The  sensations  are  normal.  In  some  instances  there  is  a peculiar  mus- 
cular stiffness. 

Hereditary  chorea  never  gets  well,  and  is  in  no  way  amenable  to  any 
known  treatment. 

TETANY. 

Definition. — A disease  consisting  of  tonic  spasms,  either  continuous 
or  paroxysmal ; usually  symmetrical ; affecting  especially  the  extremities, 

I but  often  wide-spread  or  sometimes  confined  to  one  limb ; accompanied 
j by  distm-bances  of  sensation,  which  may  be  severe,  but  never  by  uucon- 
I sciousness,  and  not  depending  upon  any  known  lesion  of  the  brain,  cord, 

; or  nerves,  or  ujiou  hysteria. 

Etiology. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  tetany  is  due  to  rickets.* 
I Both  in  human  beings  and  in  dogs  and  cats  it  has  often  followed  extirpa- 
i tion  of  the  thyroid.  It  is  said  to  be  directly  produced  by  excessive  lac- 
1,  tation,  by  the  puerperal  state,  by  exposure  to  cold,  by  prolonged  fatigue, 

; by  diarrhoea,  by  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  by  the  irritation  of  intestinal 
' worms,  by  exposure,  and  even  by  the  rheumatic  diathesis  or  the  infectious 
: fevers,  and  by  ergot,  stale  fish,  and  other  poisons.  Further,  it  is  affirmed 
j that  it  may  result  from  excessive  emotion  and  spread  from  patient  to 
: patient  as  an  epidemic.  Such  epidemics  have,  however,  probably  been 
hysterical. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  no  demonstrable  lesion  in  tetany.  Some 
I authorities  assert  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a poison  produced 
( in  the  alimentary  canal.  Bouveret  and  Devic  have  isolated  from  the  con- 
• tents  of  dilated  stomachs  (of  persons  who  had  not  had  tetany)  a convulsant 


* The  nervous  disturbances  of  rachitic  children  are  : 

1.  Insomnia.  Sweating  of  the  head.  Great  nervous  timidity,  so  that  they  are 
easily  affrighted. 

2.  Face  phenomena. 

3.  Expiratory  apnoea  and  laryngismus. 

4.  General  convulsions. 

5.  Universal  hyperidrosis. 

6.  Trousseau’s  phenomena. 

7.  Spontaneous  tetany. 

8.  Nystagmus  and  spasmus  nutans. 

These  nerve  phenomena  may  occur  in  any  combination  or  singly,  and  are  all 
remarkably  improved  by  the  use  of  phosphorus,  which  acts  by  curing  the  rickets. 
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which  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  Brieger’s  iieptotoxine  ; whilst 
I.  Jacobson  and  C.  A.  Ewald  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a typical  case 
of  tetany  a ptomaine-like  body  which  disappeared  when  the  patient  was 
restored  to  health  and  which  was  believed  to  have  been  formed  by 
bacteria.  It  may  be  that  various  poisons  and  diathetic  conditions  have 
the  power  of  causing  a similar  condition  of  the  nerve-centres. 

Symptomatology. — Tyioical  tetany  consists  essentially  of  successive 
tetanic  convulsive  attacks  separated  by  intervals  of  quiet  and  repose. 
The  paroxysms  may  continue  foi‘  minutes  or  hours,  may  cease  gi-adually 
or  abruptly,  and  may  i-ecur  at  intervals  of  hours,  days,  or  weeks.  Ar- 
thralgic  pains,  formication,  or  numbness  in  the  hands,  radiating  pains 
in  the  fingers,  temporary  partial  blindness,  headache,  sense  of  fatigue, 
etc.,  are  assigned  as  occiisional  prodromes.  Usually  the  spasuLS  are  most 
marked  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  sometimes  are  confined  to  them  ; the 
fingers  are  often  so  drawn  together  as  to  form  a cone.  Barely  there  is  a 
mo]-e  accentuated  flexion  of  the  fingers,  and  still  more  infrequently  the 
hand  and  the  fingers  are  stiffly  extended.  Tlie  feet  may  be  attacked ; 
sometimes  cramps  of  the  calf  occur  without  distortion,  but  in  other  c;ises 
the  feet  are  violently  extended,  with  the  toes  pointing  downward  ; more 
rarely  the  feet  are  flexed.  The  thigh  usually  escapes,  but  spasm  of  the 
abductors  and  crossing  of  the  feet  have  been  noticed.  Only  in  the  se- 
verest cases  are  the  trunk-muscles  affected,  but  opisthotonos  and  menacing 
dyspnoea  do  occur.  Even  more  exceptional  than  these  are  spasmodic 
closures  of  the  jaw  and  distortions  of  the  fixce.  During  the  attack  the 
pulse  is  usually  accelerated  ; the  temperature  may  be  subnormal,  normal, 
or  slightly  elevated.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  painless.  Some- 
times, however,  neuralgic  pains  run  along  the  nerxT\s,  and  usually  cramp- 
pains  are  present  in  the  affected  muscle.  Anaesthesia  and  analgesia  are 
ordinary  phenomena. 

In  some  cases  which  must  be  considered  at  present  as  representing 
tetany  the  spasms  are  continuous,  lasting  without  interruption  for  many 
weeks.  Such  cases  appear  chiefly  among  adults,  and  in  our  experience 
have  been  accompanied  by  amesthesia  and  numbness,  but  not  by  actual 
pain. 

Tlie  knee-jerks  in  tetany  may  be  increased  or  weakened.  Anomalies 
of  secretion,  such  as  hyperidrosis,  polyuria,  albuminuria,  and  glycosuria, 
liave  been  noted  in  some  cases ; whilst  redness  and  oedematous  swelling 
of  tlie  skin,  urticaria,  zoster,  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  a remarkable 
falling  out  of  the  hair  and  nails  have  been  recorded.  There  are  certain 
important  and  peculiar  symptoms  more  or  less  characteristic  of  tetany, 
any,  all,  or  none  of  which  may  be  jiresent.  These  are  the  Trousseau, 
the  Ckvostek,  the  Erb,  and  the  Hoffmann  si/m^ytom,  so  named  from  their 
resjiect i ve  discoverer's. 

Troasseau  discovered  that  if  during  the  jieriod  of  quiet  the  main  nerve 
or  artery  of  the  limb  were  pressed  upon  firmly  from  two  to  three  minutes 
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► tetanoid  contractions  would  occur  in  the  limb.  Chvostek’s  symptom  is 
I due  to  an  exaltation  of  the  mechanical  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves, 

..  so  that  if  a nerve  be  struck  with  the  fingers  or  with  a percussion-hammer 
I pronounced  contractions  will  be  produced  in  the  tributary  muscles.  As 
this  symptom  is  most  frequent  and  most  marked  in  the  face,  it  is  often 
/ spoken  of  as  the  face  phenomenon.  Erb’s  sym^itom  is  an  increase  of  the 
- electrical  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  which  is  shown  to  some  extent 
with  the  faradic  but  is  more  marked  with  the  galvanic  current.  Hofi- 
mamfs  symptom  is  the  outcome  of  an  increase  of  the  mechanical  and 
9 electrical  sensibility  of  sensitive  nerves,  so  that  slight  pressure  or  slight 
1 faradic  or  galvanic  irritation  will  produce  sevei-e  parjBsthesia  throughout 
I the  whole  distribution  of  a nerve.  A similar  hyperexcitability  has  lieen 
noted  in  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Of  ’ these  symptoms,  according  to  Krufft- 
Ebing,  Erb’s  is  the  most  fi-equent ; Ti'ousseau’s  is  present  in  not  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ; whilst  Chvostek’s  is  comiiaratively  rare. 

Latent  Tetany. — Sometimes  in  rickety  children  the  face  x)heuomenou 
l|  may  exist  without  other  symptoms,  and  sometimes  tetanoid  attacks  may  be 
produced  by  Trousseau’s  method  when  they  do  not  occur  spontaneously. 

Diagnosis. — The  spasms  of  tetany  are  so  characteristic  that  usually 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis.  The  disease  is  at  once 
separated  fi-om  tetanus  by  the  absence  or  late  and  feeble  development  of 
trismus,  by  the  peculiar  positions  taken  by  the  hands,  and  by  the  lack  of 
intenseness  of  the  sjanptoms.  Trousseau’s  phenomenon  is  characteristic, 
and  occiu’S  in  no  other  nervous  disease ; but  the  peculiar  nerve  excitability 
may  exist  in  tuberculosis  and  other  conditions,  although  it  is  very  rarelj" 
so  pronounced  as  it  often  is  in  tetany. 

Prognosis. — Tetany  almost  always,  unless  dependent  upon  an  irre- 
movable cause,  such  as  extirpation  of  the  thyroid,  is  recovered  from. 
When  it  occurs  during  pregnancy  it  may  continue  until  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  then  disappear.  The  length  of  the  attack  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  cause.  It  is,  however,  essentially  an  enduring  affection, 
usually  continuing  for  some  weeks  or  even  months. 

Treatment.  — In  the  treatment  of  tetany  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  cause.  Thus,  in  rachitic  cases  phosphorus  should  be  admin- 
istered. In  gastro-intastinal  cases  the  stomach  and  intestines  should  be 
thoroughly  emptied,  and  be  kept  as  nearly  normal  as  possible.  Cases 
I (rheumatic  ?)  have  also  been  reported  in  which  the  whole  attack  was  put 
I an  end  to  by  a full  dose  of  pilocarpine. 

In  very  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  attacks  by  mor- 
phine and  chloral.  Hyoscine  has  recently  been  very  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  its  physiological  action.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it.  The  bromides,  especially  am- 
monium and  strontium  bromides,  are  often  of  great  service.  Warm 
batlis  and  hot  packs,  eithei’  general  or  to  the  affected  limbs,  are  sometimes 
very  useful.  Little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  electricity : the  faradic  current 
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will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good ; a very  weak  galvanic  current 
passed  from  the  centres  upwaid  rarely  does  good. 

Hygienic  treatment  looking  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  system 
should  always  be  assiduously  practised. 

PARAMYOCLONUS  MULTIPLEX. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  clonic  con- 
tractions chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 

Etiology. — Most  of  the  cases  have  originated  in  fi-ight,  and  have 
occurred  in  male  adults.  Weiss  asserts  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  in 
one  family. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tambroni  and  Pieracini  have  recorded  cases  de- 
pendent upon  organic  lesions  of  nerve-centres.  Other  cases  have  been 
clearly  instances  of  hysteria.  Weiss  maintains  that  out  of  fifty-one  re- 
corded ciuses  only  thirteen  were,  really  instances  of  the  disease ; whilst 
Mbbius  believes  that  Weiss’s  own  cases  were,  in  fiict,  cases  of  hereditary 
chorea. 

Symptomatology. — The  clonic  spasms  usually  begin  in  the  muscles 
of  the  legs.  They  may  at  first  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  will 
and  be  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  work.  They  are,  as  a rule,  bilateral, 
and  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a minute.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  there  may  be  tremors  in  the  muscles.  Sometimes  the 
contractions  are  definitely  rhythmical.  They  may  involve  the  miLScles  of 
the  back  and  of  the  abdomen,  and  become  so  severe  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  cases  usually  recover,  but  fresh 
attacks  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals  are  common.  The  treatment  is 
that  for  hysteria  and  neuriisthenia. 

paralysis  agitans. 

Definition. — A disease  of  advanced  life,  characterized  by  tiemoi’S 
which  continue  during  the  waking  hours  and  are  associated  with  mus- 
cular weakness  and  rigidity. 

Etiology. — Paralysis  agitans  rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  forty 
years  of  age,  is  most  frequent  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  is  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women.  It  is  not  distinctly  hereditary,  and 
can  rarely  b('  traced  to  an  exciting  cause,  although  it  has  been  produced 
by  violent  fright,  ])rolonged  anxiety,  exposure,  and  even  physical  injury. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — None  of  the  pathological  theories  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  regard  to  paralysis  agitans  have  sufficient  plausi- 
bility to  require  discussion  here. 

Symptom atot.ogy. — The  onset  of  paralysis  agitans  is  usually  insid- 
ious, but  in  occasional  cas(\s  may  be  abrupt.  A transitory  tremor  appears 
in  the  liand  or  foot,  or  even  in  one  finger  or  toe.  At  first  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  an  (effort  of  the  will,  and  is  suspended  by  voluntary  motion. 
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Little  by  little,  bowever,  it  becomes  more  fixed  and  more  wide-spread,  until 
at  hist  it  continues  thi'ougliout  the  waking  hours,  during  reijose  as  well  as 
during  action,  and  is  uncontrollable.  From  the  limb  first  involved  it 
usually  passes  to  the  limb  of  the  same  side,  constituting  the  hemiplegic 
form,  or,  especially  when  it  begins  in  the  leg,  it  may  cross  to  the  opjio- 
site  limb.  The  face  is  rarely  attacked  by  the  tremors,  although  in  the 
later  stage  it  is  affected  by  the  rigidity  and  takes  on  a peculiar  fixed 
immovable,  usually  melancholy,  expression.  According  to  Charcot,  the 
head  is  never  directly  affected,  any  apparent  trembling  of  it  being  due  to 
I transmission  of  motion  from  the  trunk  ; but  this  is  certainly  too  absolute 
I an  assertion.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  j>eculiar  prone  or 
I forward  position  of  the  head  and  the  weakness  of  the  lips  often  produce 
, a dribbling  of  the  saliva.  The  speech  at  the  same  time  becomes  a little 
I slow  and  labored,  but  is  never  profoundly  affected.  Neither  eating  nor 
I swallowing  is  interfered  with.  The  tremors  are  short,  rapid,  sometimes 
I rhythmical,  and  in  the  fingers  occasionally  assume  an  ai)peai‘ance  of 
I purposive  action,  as  though  the  patient  were  rolling  something  between 
tlie  digits.  Regular  rhythmical  sounds  will  often  alter  the  rate  of  the 
tremor  without  the  patient’s  being  conscious  of  it.  Violent  muscular 
contractures  never  occur,  but  a peculiar  rigidity  develops,  giving  rise  to 
the  characteristic  fixation  of  the  affected  parts,  and  especially  to  the 
statue-like  rigidity  of  posture. 

I In  standing  the  trunk  is  inclined  forward,  with  the  face  looking  ob- 
I licpiely  downward  ; the  forearms  are  usually  flexed  somewhat  upon  the 
j arms,  the  hands  a little  bent  upon  the  forearms,  and  the  Angers  partially 
closed,  so  that  the  hands  assume  a position  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  pen  is  held;  hence  the  term  “writing  hand”  as  given  by  Charcot. 
The  same  tendency  to  flexion  of  the  legs  exists,  so  that  in  standing  the 
knees  are  bent.  Occasionally,  peculiar  distortions  of  the  hands  or  other 
portions  of  the  body  may  be  met  with.  On  attempting  to  rastore  the 
normal  position  of  the  parts  the  muscles  usually  offer  but  little  resistance 
until  the  restoration  is  nearly  perfected. 

Complete  paralysis  never  occurs  in  paralysis  agitans,  but  very  early  in 
I the  disease  loss  of  endurance  manifests  itself,  and  it  commonly  increases 
1 until  only  brief  muscular  efforts  are  possible. 

An  almost  characteristic  symptom  is  festination, — that  is,  a progressive 
I increase  in  the  rapidity  of  gait : apparently  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
I body,  the  subject  in  walking  thrusts  one  leg  forward  more  and  more 
quickly  in  order  to  prevent  toppling  over,  so  that  the  walk  becomes  more 
and  more  rapid,  and  in  a little  while  in  extreme  cases  may  break  into  a 
I run,  which  grows  faster  and  faster,  until  the  patient  either  falls  or  arrests 
I his  course  by  seizing  hold  of  some  stationary  object.  That  the  festination 
j is  not  dependent  simply  upon  the  position  of  the  body  is  shown  by  the 
i facts  that  a normal  gait  sometimes  exists  in  subjects  who  are  strongly  bent 
forward,  and  that  in  very  rare  cases  there  is  a tendency  in  the  patient  to 
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run  backward  instead  of  forward.  Sensibility  is  not  usually  markedly 
alfected,  nor  is  thei’e  suffering,  except  in  the  advanced  stages  from  the 
perpetual  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  affected  muscles,  which  may  amount  to  a. 
severe  aching.  There  is  often  a feeling  of  excessive  heat,  accompanied  by 
continual  sweating  ; in  such  cases  the  central  bodily  temperature  is  normal, 
but  accoi'ding  to  Gi'asset  and  Apolliuario  there  is  an  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face temperatui’e.  Thus,  these  observers  found  that  in  the  normal  indi- 
vidual the  surtace  temperatui’e  was  33.6°  C.,  whilst  in  a case  of  paralysis 
agitans  xdaced  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  it  was  36.8°  C. 
According  to  Eegnard,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  normal,  that  of  tlie 
suli>hates  less  than  the  norm.  Cheron  affirms  that  there  is  a constant 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  the  iihosphates,  which  is  characteristic  and 
may  precede  the  development  of  the  tremors. 

I’ai-alysis  agitans  requii-cvs  many  years  for  its  full  develoinuent,  but, 
unless  the  x>ii'tient  dies  of  some  intercuri'ent  disorder,  hyxjochondriasis, 
great  depression  of  sxiirits,  loss  of  intellectual  xjower,  general  failure  of 
nutrition,  marked  emaciation,  marasmus,  and  finally  death  from  exhaus- 
tion occur. 

Diagnosis. — Senile  tremors  may  simulate  x^aralysis  agitans.  In  them, 
however,  the  head  is  esxiecially  affected,  and  there  are  usually  tremblings 
of  the  tongue  and  lower  jaw.  It  is  stated  that  the  loss  of  x^ower,  the 
rigidity  and  fixation  of  the  limbs,  and  the  xieculiar  gait  and  later  evi- 
dences of  general  nerve  degeneration  of  x)tD"dysis  agitans  may  develop 
without  the  tremors.  The  diagnosis  of  such  a case  could  be  aridved  at 
only  after  long  watching.  Blocq  and  Marinesco  have  reimrted  a case  with 
hemixilegic  tremors,  which  was  diagnosed  as  x^siralysis  agitans,  in  which 
the  lesion  was  a tumor  in  a cerebral  x^eduncle.* 

Prognosis. — Eecovery  never  takes  x^lace  in  paralysis  agitans. 

Treatment.  — There  is  no  specific  treatment.  The  x^atient  should  lead 
a quiet  regular  life,  with  absolute  avoidance  of  xiliysical  or  mental  labor. 
Electricity,  which  has  been  much  used,  has  no  real  value.  The  hot  batli 
is  often  of  service  as  a x^^ibiative,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages. 
Conium,  hyoscyamine,  cannabis  indica,  morxihine,  chloral,  alone  or  in 
various  combinations,  may  be  useful  for  the  x^Riliose  of  procuring  sleex>, 
if  necessary,  or  for  giving  relief.  The  formation  of  the  narcotic  habit, 
however,  is  always  imminent.  In  onr  hands  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  from  hyoscine  hydrobromate,  given  at  night,  or  during  the  day 
when  the  tremors  are  excessively  xiaiuful. 

TRAUMATIC  NEUROSIS. 

Definition. — A condition  of  neurasthenia,  usually  with  hysterical 
symptoms  and  local  lesions,  xiroduced  by  severe  injuries. 

Traumatic  neurasthenia  is  so  invariably  associated  with  symptoms 


* Compt.-Rend.  Soc.  Biolog.,  v.,  1893. 
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wliich  are  of  local  origin,  tlie  direct  result  of  tlie  injury  of  the  part 
affected,  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  these  complicating  symptoms 
before  discussing  the  main  subject.  A blow  upon  a muscle  suspends  its 
function  without  lacerating  its  structure,  probably  by  a concussion  of  the 
nerve- endings.  This  condition  is  rare,  except  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  in 
which  it  is  frequently  produced  by  a fall.  The  treatment  consists  of 
acute  antijihlogistic  measures,  followed  when  all  inflammation  has  sul)- 
sided  by  the  injection  of  strychnine  into  the  muscle,  of  the  use  of  massage 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  muscles  and  muscular  fibre  bundles  from 
: exudation,  and  of  stimulating  nutrition,  with  the  application  of  that  elec- 
I trical  current  which  will  produce  the  greatest  contraction  of  the  affected 
: muscles  with  the  least  pain  to  the  patient.  In  cases  of  traumatic  neuras- 
I thenia  the  so-called  traumatic  back  is  very  common.  The  condition  may 
^ be  produced  by  a direct  blow,  but  is  more  commonly  the  outcome  of  a 
I sudden  jerk  or  wrench  which  produces  a sprain  of  the  fibrous  tissues  of 
I the  back  and  lU'obably  gives  rise  to  a deep-seated  inflammation,  which, 

[ although  primarily  situated  in  the  fibrous  structure,  may  implicate  peri- 
) osteum  and  nerve-roots  and  produce  very  serious  results.  Directly  after 
I an  accident  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  back  may  not  be  apparent.  The 
^ symptoms  are  tenderness  more  marked  upon  deep  firm  pressure  than 
; upon  slight  pressure,  and  restriction  of  movement  by  pain  and  by  sp<asni 
\ of  the  erector  spin^e  muscles.  Eeflex  spasms  may  also  be  producible  in 
I the  back  muscles  by  jarring,  or  by  iiressing  uxion  the  head  or  the  verte- 
bral column.  As  in  other  forms  of  sprain,  rest  is  the  basis  of  treat- 
I meat  of  the  traumatic  back,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  and  of 
) relieving  the  effects  of  pressure  the  plaster  jacket,  or  some  other  form  of 
! the  Sayre  jacket,  is  often  very  useful.  To  its  employment  in  the  ordinary 
( maimer  may  be  added  that  originally  suggested  by  H.  C.  Wood,  which 
' we  have  found  very  useful,  especially  when  the  traumatism  is  in  the  lum- 
I bar  region  of  the  back.  It  consists  in  swinging  the  patient  many  hours  a 
! day  more  or  less  completely  from  the  upper  of  the  two  cones  forming  the 
r human  trunk.  In  carrying  it  out  the  patient  should  be  susjiended  in  the 
I ordinary  w^ay  for  x>utting  on  the  plaster  jacket,  and,  when  the  first  layer 
I of  the  plaster  jacket  has  been  put  in  place,  two  broad,  strong  linen 
I bandages,  well  wetted,  are  to  be  so  arranged,  one  over  each  shoulder,  that 
[ they  shall  form  above  a loop,  whilst  the  ends  hang  down  front  and  back 
I below  the  plaster  bandage.  With  new  turns  of  the  plaster  bandage  these 
I vertical  linen  bandages  are  to  be  fastened  in  position,  and  afterwards  the 
' loose  ends  of  the  linen  bandage  are  to  be  drawm  up  and  firmly  secured  by 
I fimther  turns  of  the  plaster  bandage.  Often  by  fastening  such  a jacket 
I to  the  head-board  the  bed  may  be  kept  strongly  inclined  without  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  but  with  a constant  drag  ft’om  the  lower  extremi- 
' ties,  separating  the  sore  vertebra.  Severe  counter-irritation  is  sometimes 
useful  in  traumatic  back,  and  careful  massage  should  always  be  tried. 

Etiology. — Railroad  injuries,  falls  from  hatchways,  ju’ess  of  steam 
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from  exploding  boilers,  any  violence  acting  upon  the  trunk  through 
crushing  local  force  or  so  as  greatly  to  shake  and  shock  the  whole 
system,  may  produce  traumatic  neurasthenia,  as  may  also  sudden  twists 
and  wrenches  of  the  back  in  railroad  and  other  accidents. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  traumatic  neurasthenia  may 
appear  at  once  after  the  injury  or  may  come  on  insidiously.  The  sub- 
jective symptoms  are  malaise,  loss  of  ambition,  marked  nervous  irrita- 
bility, failure  of  the  power  of  mental  and  physical  labor,  dejiressioii  of 
spirits,  occasional  headache,  pronounced  tinnitus  auriuni,  broken  sleep, 
diminished  sexual  power,  and  general  failure  of  health.  Almost  ima- 
riably  to  these  symptoms  are  added  various  hysterical  manifestations. 
Probably  among  these  must  be  chissed  the  extraordinary  cerebral  attacks 
which  come  and  go  often  without  obvious  cause  or  explanation.  iSome- 
times  these  attacks  resemble  petit  mal,  in  that  they  consist  of  short 
moments  of  unconsciousnevss ; sometimes  the  paroxysm  is  prolonged  and 
consists  of  an  active  delirium,  which  may  amount  to  a furious  and  aggres- 
sive mania.  Often  the  patient  has  no  remembrance  of  these  attacks. 
Distinctly  hj^sterical  xiaroxysiiLS  are  not  rare.  NeuravSthenic  vaso- motor 
weakness  is  common,  so  that  sudden  ttushing-s  of  the  face  and  abrupt  out- 
breaks of  sweating  are  frequent.  The  muscular  ii-ritability  is  often  greatly 
augmented  ; the  knee-jerks  may  be  exaggerated,  but  vary  from  day  to  day, 
and  become  rapidly  exhausted  by  re-excitation,  or  even  by'  general  bodily 
fatigue.  Ankle-clonus  is  rare.  Paradoxical  contractions  may  often  be 
produced  in  the  anterior  leg  muscles  by'  flexure  of  the  foot,  and  the  slight- 
est irritation  may  in  some  cases  cause  a general  reflex  contraction  of  the 
erector  pilie  muscle,  with  a consequent  ^‘goose-flesh.”  The  sexual  power 
is  commonly  not  altogether  lost,  but  sexual  irritability  and  weakness 
are  usually  shown  in  men  by  premature  emissions.  True  diabetes,  with 
its  secondary  results,  may'  be  present. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  this  disorder  is  essentially'  slow,  requiring 
years  for  recovery,  which  is  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Death  is  very  rare, 
unless  the  violence  has  been  sufficient  distinctly  to  compromise  the  nerve- 
centres. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  medico-legal  comjilications,  the  first  question 
to  b(i  asked  in  a case  of  traumatic  neurasthenia  is  whether  the  symi)toms 
ar(i  real  or  feigned,  and,  if  real,  how  far  they'  are  exaggerated.  It  is  next 
essential  to  determine,  for  the  ])urposes  of  prognosis,  the  proportion  of 
local  diseases,  of  neurasthenia,  and  of  hy'steria.  Purely  traumatic  hys- 
teria, the  outcome  largely  of  fright,  yields  usually'  to  skilful  treatment 
without  very'  great  delay  ; whereas  both  the  local  disorder  and  the  trau- 
matic neurasthenia,  if  well  develo])cd,  are  alway's  very  .serious,  requiring 
very  long  continued  careful  treatment,  and  in  many'  cases  remaining  per- 
manent to  a greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  upon  the 
witness-stand  clearly  to  distinguish  between  a simple  hy'steria  }>rodu(‘ed 
by  an  injury  and  the  more  serious  condition.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
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bered  that  these  neurastheuics  are  from  the  very  nature  of  their  cases 
more  or  less  hysterical. 

It  is  further  necessary  in  cases  as  they  present  themselves  to  decide  as 
to  the  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord  ; absolute  loss  of  sexual  power, 
paresis  of  the  bladder,  trojihic  lesions,  and  persistent  uniform  rigidity 
or  a complete  paralysis  of  any  part  are  very  sti-ong  evidences  in  favor 
of  the  spinal  lesion.  The  same  is  true  of  an  anaisthesia  which  is  pro- 
nounced and  not  hysterical. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  a very  careful  ase  of  mtissage 
and  electricity,  and  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  pain,  are  the  chief  measures  to  be  early  practised  in  ti’aumatic 
neurasthenia.  Tonics  are  of  very  little  value.  With  narcotics  there  is 
always  the  very  grave  danger  of  the  formation  of  the  narcotic  habit.  In 
the  most  successful  case  we  have  ever  seen,  a physician  treated  himself 
chiedy  by  drinking  from  three  to  four  pints  of  strong  ale  daily,  through 
extraordinary  strength  of  character  dually  escaping  the  narcotic  habit. 
The  faradic  current  ordinarily  irritates  and  does  harm  ; the  continued 
galvanic  current,  passed  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery  of  the  nerves, 
often  is  soothing,  and  perhaps  permanently  advantageous.  The  moral  sup- 
port of  the  patient  by  care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  life,  and 
by  the  semblance  of  medication,  is  often  of  the  greatest  practical  impor- 
tance. Later  the  subject  should  be  induced  to  settle  down,  preferably  in 
a rural  district,  to  quiet  life,  free  from  excitement  and  serious  labor.  Any 
fatigue  usually  aggravates  the  condition. 

CAISSON  DISEASE. 

Definition. — A disease  of  uncertain  pathology,  occurring  in  those 
who  work  in  compressed  air. 

Etiology. — All  reported  cases  have  occurred  in  those  who  work  in 
caissons  or  other  chambers  in  which  the  air  is  highly  compressed.  As  the 
abrupt  passage  from  the  caisson  to  the  outer  air  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
arrangements  are  usually  made  to  have  the  pressure  gradually  reduced  to 
the  norm  ; but  no  precautions  have  hitherto  been  completely  effective. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— No  immediate  autopsies  are  on  record.  Two 
( months  after  exposure.  Dr.  Caspar  W.  Sharpless  found  foci  of  softening 
i apparently  due  to  minute  hemorrhages  and  secondary  inflammation. 

I In  other  cases  similar  disseminated  focal  myelitis  has  been  found.  The 
i tlieory  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  sudden  evolution  of  compressed  gsis 
1 from  the  blood  into  the  nerve-centres  is  plausible,  but  has  not  been  proved. 

Symptomatology. — The  symjitoms  of  caisson  disease  usually  develop 
i in  fi’oni  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  after  the  return  of  the  subject  to  the 
outer  air.  Violent  pains  occur  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  hands,  followed 
i in  a few  minutes  by  progressive  loss  of  motor  and  sensory  i>ower  in  the 
legs.  Notwithstanding  the  amesthesia  may  become  complete,  the  pains 
continue,  whilst  headache,  dizziuevSS,  double  vision,  incoherence  of  .siieech, 
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iiieiital  aberration,  and  sometimes  uneonsciousness,  rajiidlj"  develop. 
The  iiatient  may  convalesce  in  a lew  days,  or  death  may  take  iilace 
quickly  with  apoplectic  symptoms,  or  may  follow  from  paralytic  bedsores 
and  cystitis  alter  some  months.  Usually,  however,  recovery  occurs  after 
a prolonged  peiiod  of  ati-ocious  suffering  and  motor  disablement.  The 
treatment  is  expectant  and  palliative. 

HEAT  EXHAUSTION. 

Definition. — A condition  of  profound  exhaustion,  with  lowered  bodily 
temperature,  excessive  sweating,  and  distiu-bed  innervation,  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  exertion. 

Sv:\irTOMATOLOGY. — The  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  vary  from 
those  of  intense  tire  to  those  of  collapse.  In  severe  cases  the  attack 
may  develop  rapidly,  even  with  the  absolute  abruptness  of  a syncoim, 
the  symptoms  being  unconsciousness  or  semi -unconsciousness,  muttering 
delirium,  great  restlessness,  facial  expression  of  collapse,  rapid,  feeble, 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  a temperature  which  may  be  as  low  as 
95°  F. 

Diagnosis. — With  a knowledge  of  the  history  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
mistake  heat  collapse  for  the  collapse  due  to  organic  diseiuse.  The  imjior- 
tant  points  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  tempei-ature  and  the  absence  of  evi- 
dences of  internal  hemorrhage  and  of  heart  or  other  chronic  disea.ses. 
From  true  thermic  fever  the  case  is  at  once  set  aside  by  the  tenii)erature. 

Treatment. — The  tree  immediate  use  of  external  heat, — if  possible, 
the  hot-water  bath, — the  hypodermic  injection  of  atropine,  strychnine, 
cocaine,  and  digitalis  to  dry  the  skin  and  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  vaso- 
motor system,  and  a very  moderate  internal  use  of  hot  alcoholic  drinks 
and  of  ammonia,  will  invariably  lead  to  cure,  unless  some  chronic  disease 
underlies  the  condition. 

THERMIC  FEVER.  SUNSTROKE. 

Definition. — Acute  fever  produced  by  exposure  to  heat. 

Etiology. — Thermic  fever  is  always  dependent  u})on  exposure  to  heat, 
natural  or  artificial.  Owing  to  interference  with  evaporation,  a hot  moist 
atmosphere  is  much  more  dangerous  than  is  dry  heat.  Hence  sunstroke 
is  rare  in  dry  climate^s  and  frequent  in  tro]iical  lowlands,  as  well  as  in 
sugar- relineries,  laundries,  and  similar  places.  It  may  occur  in  the  night 
as  well  its  in  the  day.  Very  powerful  as  predisposing  causes  are  lack 
of  acclimatization,  exce.ssive  liodily  fatigue,  and  intemperance.  Males 
are  more  freciuently  affected  than  females,  because  of  their  more  frequent 
exposure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  body,  jiost-inor- 
tem  changes  begin  at  once  after  death,  and  of  such  nature  were  most  of  the 
lasions  described  as  occurring  in  sunstroke  by  early  writers : moreover,  the 
post-mortem  findings  are  greatly  modified  by  the  treatment  and  the  time 
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of  deatli.  If  the  patient  have  died  during  an  acute  sunstroke,  with  high 
temperature,  and  the  post-mortem  be  made  at  once,  the  left  heart  will  be 
found  contracted,  the  right  heart  usually  engorged,  the  semi-duid  blood 
collected  in  the  venous  trunks,  and  the  arterial  coats,  or  it  may  be  the 
whole  body,  marked  with  petechiie  or  stained  with  decomposing  blood. 
In  some  cases  the  blood  has  an  acid  reaction.  (Wood.)  Many  years  ago 
H.  C.  Wood  proved  that  the  cause  of  the  symiitoms  and  the  strnctnral 
lesions  in  thermic  fever  is  simply  excessive  heat.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  an  attack  is  probably  at  first  a slow  lise  of  the  bodily 
! temperature,  produced  by  the  inability  of  the  system  to  get  rid  of  the  heat 
which  is  formed  in  it ; after  a time  the  inhibitory  heat-centres  at  the  base 
I of  the  brain,  which  control  the  formation  of  bodily  heat,  become  exhansted 
i by  elfort  or  by  the  fever  itself ; and  as  a consequence  of  the  removal  of 
< inhibition  there  is  a sudden  increase  of  the  formation  of  heat,  vdth  a cor- 
I responding  up-bonnd  of  the  bodily  temperature  and  consequent  uncon- 
i sciousness  fi'om  the  paralyzing  infinence  of  the  heat  upon  the  cerebral 
\ cortex.  All  the  higher  tissues  of  the  body  are  affected  directly  by  the 
j excessive  temperature,  and  death  from  a pure  heat  paralysis  of  the  re- 
I spiratory  centres  may  quickly  occur. 

I Myosin  (the  substance  whose  coagulation  produces  post-mortem  rigid- 
1 ity)  coagulates  at  about  the  maximum  temperature  of  sunstroke.  After 
I severe  exertion  the  muscles,  including  the  heart,  contain  an  excess  of  a 
I myosin  which  is  more  prone  to  nndergo  coagulation  than  is  normal  myosin. 

I In  this  fact  is  found  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  positions  of  the 
corpses  of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  battle  : instantaneous  death  lias 
been  followed  by  an  equally  instantaneous  coagulation  of  the  myosin  of 
the  general  muscles,  so  that  the  body  has  been  frozen  in  the  attitude  at 
which  life  was  stopped.  The  heart  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bodily  heat  : not 
rarely  in  tropical  battles,  especially  when  troops  have  been  charging  up- 
hill, the  overstrained  heart  has  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  coagulation 
1 of  its  myosin,  and  the  man  has  fallen  on  his  face  in  instantaneous  syncopal 
I death. 

Symptomatology. — The  mildest  form  of  sunstroke  is  the  subacute 
■ variety,  which  was  described  by  the  physicians  of  India  many  years  ago 
I under  the  name  of  ardent  continued  fever,  and  which  was  especially  studied 
I in  America  by  Professor  John  Gniteras,  who  showed  that  the  so-called 
typhoid  fever  of  Key  West  is  in  most  part  this  affection.  The  symptoms 
are  a continued  fever  without  local  disease,  with  a tendency  to  weakness 
and  the  typhoid  state,  and  various  disturbances  of  function.  In  India,  it 
is  stated,  the  cases  are  apt  to  end  in  the  wSndden  development  of  the  severest 
type  of  thermic  fever  and  death  ; in  America  they  usually  recover  under 
treatment. 

Sunstroke  commonly  begins  with  alirnpt  complete  nnconscionsness,  al- 
though prodromes,  such  as  general  distress,  a great  birrning  heat,  and  chro- 
matopsia,  or  colored  vision,  do  occur.  With  the  unconsciousness  there  are 
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usually  muttering  delirium,  great  muscular  restlessness,  partial  convul- 
sions, or  violent  epileptiform  attacks  ; sometimes  there  is  quiet  coma  vutli 
relaxation.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  always  hot ; at  first  dry,  it  may 
later  be  bathed  in  a profuse  perspiration  ; the  face  is  flushed  and  the  eyes 
are  sufiused  ; the  jiulse  maj^  be  bounding  and  full,  but  is  almost  invariably 
compressible,  and  if  not  originally  rapid  and  feeble  becomes  so  as  the  case 
progresses.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  very  common.  The  whole  body  is 
apt  to  exude  a iieculiar  odor,  which  is  especially  strong  in  the  fiecal  dis- 
charges. The  characteristic  symiitom  is  a temperature  which  is  rarely 
below  108°  and  may  reach  113°  F.  The  urine  is  scanty,  sometimes  albu- 
minous, not  rarely  suppressed.  The  breathing  is  more  or  less  labored  and 
irregular.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  In  most  cases  some  response  cau  be 
obtained  by  shaking  the  patient,  except  very  late  in  the  disorder.  Death 
may  occur  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  usually  is  postponed  for  a longer 
period  ; it  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  a slow  simultaneous  failure  of  respi- 
ration and  of  heart  action,  but  may  be  due  to  asphyxia,  or  in  very  acute 
cases  to  cardiac  arrest. 

A condition  similar  to  sunstroke  may  develop  in  so-called  cerebral 
rheumatism  and  other  affections  with  very  high  temperature.  As  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Comegys,  many  of  the  cirses  of  so-called  cholera 
infantum  occurring  in  young  children  in  the  large  cities  of  America 
during  the  summer  months  are  really  forms  of  thermic  fever.  The 
symptoms  in  such  cases  are  high  fever,  intense  thirst,  rapid  pulse  and 
respiration,  vomiting,  purging,  and  more  or  less  pronounced  evidences 
of  cerebral  disturbance,  such  as  insomnia,  headache,  contracted  pupils, 
delirium,  and  finally  coma  ending  in  death. 

DIxIGNOSIS. — In  a certain  sense  the  diagnosis  of  thermic  fever  is  made 
at  the  moment  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  108°  F.  or  upward,  because 
such  temperature  produces  a thermic  fever  whether  it  (the  temperature)  is 
due  to  external  heat  or  not.  The  diagnosis  of  thermic  fever  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term  requires,  however,  a knowledge  of  the  exposure  to  heat. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  thermic  fever  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
time  at  which  treatment  commences.  If  the  high  temperature  has  lasted 
a sufficient  length  of  time  to  ]n’oduce  alteration  in  the  nerve-centres  and 
in  the  lilood,  the  symptoms  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature.  Almost  invariably,  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  immedi- 
ately after  the  subject  kills,  consciousness  will  return  and  the  case  go  on 
favorably,  if  relapses  be  guarded  against.  The  persistence  of  nervous 
symptoms  after  a reduction  of  the  temperature  is  of  the  most  serious 
import. 

Treatment. — When  exposure  to  high  temperature  cannot  be  helped, 
it  is  essential  that  the  bodily  health  be  maintained  and  that  all  excesses 
in  labor  or  in  pleasure  be  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  largely  farina- 
ceous, and  the  emunctories  should  be  ke]fi  active  by  the  eating  of  fruit, 
and  by  the  free  use  of  cold  water  and  of  lemonade,  and  of  mild  salines  if 
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necessary.  Ice- water,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  may  do  harm  by  sudden 
chilling  of  the  stomach,  and  drunk  at  meals  may  interfere  with  digestion  ; 
but  ingested  in  moderate  quantities  at  short  intervals  between  meals  it  does 
great  good  by  reducing  the  general  temperature  and  aiding  free  perspira- 
tion. All  alcoholic  drinks  are  to  be  avoided,  except  that  a little  claret  or 
red  wine  may  often  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  water  taken,  to  make 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  gastro-intastinal  tract  and  more  active  in  pro- 
moting perspiration.  Cold  baths  should  be  used  frequently,  especially  if 
at  any  time  the  bodily  temperature  be  found  to  be  rising. 

The  use  of  cold  is  the  basis  of  all  treatment  of  sunstroke.  According 
to  Guiteras,  in  subacute  or  continued  thermic  fever  the  best  plan  is  to 
wrap  the  patient  in  a dry  sheet,  lift  him  into  a tub  of  water  at  a tem- 
perature of  80°  F.,  and  then  rapidly  cool  this  water  by  means  of  ice,  the 
immersion  continuing  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes,  according  to 
j the  effect  uiion  the  mouth  temperature.  The  patient  is  then  to  be  idaced 
upon  a blanket,  the  skin  partially  dried,  and  the  body  covei’ed.  Guiterjis 
states  thiit  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  cui-rents  of  air  blowing  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  have  the  bath  given  in  a small  warm  room ; also  that  in 
most  cases  great  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  giving  moderate  doses  of 
whiskey,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  about 
twenty  minutes  after  the  bath.  Guiteras  never  found  it  necessary  to  give 
more  than  two  baths  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  some  cases  the  baths 
had  to  be  iLsed  for  many  days. 

In  acute  thermic  fever  the  bodily  temperature  is  to  be  reduced  at  once 
by  the  means  most  convenient  : there  should  be  no  waiting  for  the  sum- 
moning of  a physician.  The  patient  should  be  carried  into  the  shade 
and  have  cold  affusions  over  the  face  and  body,  or  should  be  put  at  once 
under  a pump  aud  be  pumped  on,  or  should  be  plunged  into  a bath  of 
ice- water.  City  ambulances,  when  it  is  practicable,  should  be  fmaiished 
with  ice  and  antipyrin,  so  that  when  the  sunstroke  patient  is  reached 
treatment  may  be  commenced  at  once.  In  giving  the  cold  bath  a non- 
registering  thermometer  should  be  in  the  mouth  or  the  rectum  of  the 
patient,  the  axillary  temperature  not  being  a true  indication  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  removed  from  the  bath 
when  the  bodily  temperature  reaches  101°  F.,  since  it  is  not  rare  for  the 
fall  of  temperature  to  continue  after  removal  from  the  bath.  Alcohol, 
and  strychnine  and  digitalis  hypodermically,  may  be  useful  even  while 
the  patient  is  in  the  bath,  when  the  symptoms  seem  to  point  urgently  to 
I them  ; antipyrin  is  a valuable  remedy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rise 
i of  temperature  after  the  patient  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

When  there  is  in  sunstroke  a hard  pulse,  and  the  symptoms  are 
essentially  those  of  a congestive  apoplexj^,  free  venesection  is  some- 
times useful,  especially  as  it  is  a powerful  reducer  of  bodily  temperature. 
When  the  convulsive  tendency  is  very  acute,  morphine  may  be  given 
hypodermically. 
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As  soon  as  may  be  after  sunstroke  the  patient  should  be  removed  to  a 
cool  atmosphere,  and  should  be  kept  uiion  a light  farinaceous  diet,  and 
generally  treated  as  though  in  danger  of  an  acute  meningo-encephalitis. 
Especially  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  headache,  or  cerebral  flushings, 
local  blood-letting  followed  by  blisters  and  other  forms  of  counter-irritatiou 
should  be  iLsed.  If  the  heailache  when  the  patient  first  comes  to  himself 
be  intense,  general  venesection  may  aftbi'd  a meairs  of  relief. 

Sequelae. — Cerebral  distress  oi-  pain,  with  failure  of  geneml  vigor, 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  various  indications  of  disturbed  innervation 
ti-eciuently  occur  after  thermic  fever.  In  pronounced  cases  the  pain  in  the 
head  is  more  or  less  constant,  but  subject  to  exacerbations,  and  is  some- 
times associated  with  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  AYith 
it  there  may  b(^  vertigo,  decidi^d  failure  of  memory  and  of  the  power  of 
fixing  the  attention,  insomnia,  and  exccvssive  nervous  instability.  When 
this  is  the  case  there  is  usually  a marked  lowering  of  the  geneial  health, 
with  loss  of  strength,  and  the  peculiar  invalid  look  which  characterizes 
severe  chronic  disetise.  Epileptic  convulsions,  with  vei‘y  i)rononnced 
evidences  of  severe  cerebral  inflammation,  occur  in  rare  cases.  The  one 
symx)tom  which  is  always  i)resent,  and  which  is  diagnostic  in  these  cases, 
is  the  inability  to  withstand  heat  : not  only  are  the  symptoms  greatly 
exaggerated,  it  may  be  to  the  point  of  severe  illness,  during  tlie  summer 
mouths,  but  in  most  cases  headache  and  great  distress  are  produced  l>y 
going  into  a hot  room  even  in  winter.  The  lesion  underlying  the  condition 
just  si)oken  of  is  a chronic  inatatioii  of  the  brain  membrane  and  cortex, 
passing,  if  the  case  be  severe  enough,  into  pronounced  chronic  meningitis 
with  greater  or  less  involvement  of  the  cortex. 

The  treatment  is,  first,  absolute  avoidance  of  any  exposure  to  even 
moderate  heat,  combined  with  intellectual  and  physical  rest ; second,  the 
treatment  of  non-specific  chronic  meningitis, — i.e.,  local  Ifieedings  and 
persistent,  merciless  counter-irritation,  especially  by  means  of  tlie  actual 
cautery,  combined  with  the  internal  administration  of  mercurials  and 
potassium  iodide  in  very  small  continuous  doses  (one-fiftieth  grain  of 
cerrosive  sublimate,  one  to  two  grains  of  iodide,  three  times  a day); 
third,  restriction  to  a largely  fiirinaceous,  non-irritating  diet,  and  careful 
attention  to  all  minor  syni])toms  as  they  arise. 

OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

Definition. — Localized  disturbances  of  motion  produced  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  groups  of  muscles  in  the  daily  occupation  of  life, 

Etiouooy. — Occupation  neuroses  are  almost  iudefinite  in  number. 
Piano-forte-player’s  cram]i,  violinist’s  cramp,  telegrapher’s  cramp  (chiefly 
among  those  who  use  the  IMorse  machine),  dancer’s  ]->alsy  (especially  af- 
fecting the  calf- muscles),  hammer  palsy  (occurring  chiefly  among  gold- 
beaters), chisel  cramp  (among  mechanics),  etc.,  are  ordinary  forms ; but 
seauLstresses,  tailors,  money-counters,  watchmakers,  engravers,  kuittei’S, 
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etc.,  are  occasionally  disabled  by  peculiar  occupation  neuroses.  The 
occupation  neurosis  is  not  caused  by  severe  muscular  efforts,  but  by  the 
excessive  repetition  of  movements  which  requii'e  fine  coordination. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  condition  in  the  occupation 
neui’oses  is  probably  one  of  local  neurasthenia,  with  habitual  congestion 
and  irritability  of  the  affected  centres. 

SvAiPTOMATOLOGY. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  the  occupation 
neuroses  is  the  coexistence  of  the  disablement  for  the  habitual  hue  action 
with  preservation  of  muscular  power.  Thus,  a man  who  cannot  grasp 
the  pen  may  wield  with  ease  a hfty-pound  dumb-bell.  In  18G8,  Moritz 
Benedict  distinguished  three  forms  of  occupation  neuroses, — the  paralytic, 
the  spasmodic,  and  the  tremulous.  Whilst  tyiiical  cases  of  these  varieties 
are  occasionally  seen,  usually  the  symptoms  are  mixed.  According  to  oui“ 
observations,  paralysis  is  in  most  cases  the  dominant  symptom,  tremor  the 
least  developed. 

As  writer’s  cramp  is  the  most  common  of  the  occupation  neuroses,  we 
shall  consider  it  as  the  type.  In  it  there  is  usually  some  painful  fatigue 
in  the  arm,  which  may  be  associated  with  slight  formication  and  numb- 
ness, and  rarely  with  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunks.  Any  attempt  at 
writing  produces  intolerable  pain  in  the  part,  often  accom^iauied  by  a 
sense  of  stiffness,  or  even  by  a distinct  muscular  resistance  when  the  effoi’t 
is  made  to  grasp  the  pen.  In  severe  cases  the  sense  of  fatigue  continues 
even  after  long  resting  of  the  arm,  and  there  may  be  with  it  a distinct  i)aiii 
between  the  shoulders.  The  stiffness  and  occasional  ci'amp  of  the  fingers 
around  the  pen  reveal  the  nervo- muscular  irritability,  in  the  paralytic 
form  of  writer’s  cramp  ; but  in  the  spasmodic  form  irregular  muscular 
contractions  are  the  most  prominent  manifestations.  At  first  slight  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger  produce  an  occasional 
irregular  stroke  in  the  writing,  but  as  the  disease  progresses,  occasional 
sudden  extension  of  the  finger  causes  the  pen  to  be  dropped,  or  by  a 
spasmodic  action  of  the  opponens  pollicis,  with  abduction  and  coincident 
flexion  of  the  index  finger,  the  pen  is  rapidly  moved  fi’oni  the  paper,  or 
occasionally  a violent  spasmodic  flexion  of  all  the  concerned  fingers  holds 
the  pen  as  in  a vice. 

In  the  tremulous  form  of  writer’s  cramp  the  tremors  may  become  so 
excessive  that  the  pen  follows  them  rather  than  the  directions  of  the 
will,  and  no  trace  is  left  upon  the  paper  but  irregular,  undulating,  and 
angular  strokes.  According  to  our  observations,  tremors  are  especially 
common  in  telegrapher’s  cramp. 

Prognosis. — Occupation  neurosis  almost  invariably  gets  well,  pro- 
vided that  absolute  rest  from  the  occujiation  can  be  secured  for  a great 
length  of  time.  Eecovery  is,  however,  always  slow,  and  the  disablement 
has  a pronounced  tendency  to  return  upon  repetition  of  the  habitual  acts. 

Treatment. — In  writer’s  cramp,  as  in  other  occu])ation  neuroses,  it 
is  essential  for  the  subject  to  cease  doing  the  act  which  Inis  produced  the 
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peculiar  exLaustioii.  The  direct  treatment  of  the  part  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. No  internal  medication  is  of  any  use,  except  as  it  may  benefit 
the  general  health  of  the  iiatient  and  overcome  any  nem-asthenic  tendency. 
Massage  seems  to  be  of  distinct  value.  Electricity  has  been  very  largely 
employed,  and  is  by  some  authorities  strongly  commended,  by  others 
spoken  of  with  despair.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  do  good  in  some  cases,  but 
more  often  its  influence  is  not  perceptible.  Faradization  may  do  harm, 
as  the  muscles  are  commonly  irritable  ; it  rarely,  if  ever,  does  good.  The 
best  application  is  the  long-continued  use  of  a mild  current  of  galvanic 
electricity  piissed  down  the  nerve  of  the  affected  member,  of  just  such 
strength  as  to  be  distinctly  but  not  painfullj^  perceived.  A small  positive 
pole  should  be  placed  over  the  nerve-trunks  in  the  groove  of  the  inside 
upper  arm,  wliilst  the  hand  rests  upon  a lai'ge  well-wetted  sponge  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole. 

Clerks  and  others  who  are  required  to  use  the  arm  excessively  in 
writing  should  employ  a light  pen-holder,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  (cork 
preferable),  with  a blunt-ijointed  steel  pen  or  a quill  pen,  and  should  adopt 
the  fi“ee- writing  method,  in  which  the  movement  is  cliiefiy  from  the  shoul- 
der and  the  words  are  formed  without  lifting  the  hand  from  the  paper. 
Various  writing-machines  have  been  invented,  but  are  unsatisfactory.  In 
many  cases  the  solution  of  the  practical  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  a type-writing  machine.  When  it  is  necessary  that  the  writing  shall 
be  continued  at  all  hazards,  the  left  hand  may  be  employed.  In  writing 
with  it,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  reverse  the  lines, — that  is.  to  write  witli 
the  slope  from  left  to  right.  Usually  the  left  hand  soon  develops  the  dis- 
order, even  though  the  greatest  care  be  taken  not  to  overwork  it. 

HEADACHES. 

Headaches  not  due  to  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  mendiranes  can  be  for 
practical  purposes  classed  as  toxfemic  ; sympathetic,  due  to  some  periph- 
eral lesion  ; and  nervous,  including  various  headaches  not  in  the  two 
other  groups.  It  is  not  possible  by  a study  of  the  headache  itself  to 
decide  its  nature,  so  that  the  examination  of  a case  of  persistent  head- 
ache sliould  be  thorough  and  absolute. 

Toxaemic  Headaches. — Of  the  toxmmic  headaches  the  most  impor- 
tant are  secondary  to  diseases  of  some  organ,  such  as  tlie  kidney,  the 
heart,  or  tlie  lungs,  or  are  malai’ial,  rheumatic,  lithicmic,  alcoholic,  caf- 
feinic,  or  gastric.  Any  disease  which  interferes  with  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  or  with  its  purification  by  the  emnnctories,  is  liable  to  produce 
headache,  whose  cause  is  to  be  made  out  only  by  finding  the  disease. 

Brow  agne  is  an  inteiivse  pain  occurring  in  more  or  less  regular  par- 
oxysms, usually  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  supraorbital  fora- 
men, often  associated  with  fever,  sweat,  or  other  malarial  indications.  Its 
nature  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  periodicity  and  by  its  yielding  to  very 
large  doses  of  quinine  (forty  grains). 
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Rheumatic  headache  is  usually  a heavy  ache,  but  may  be  associated 
with  sharp  neuritic  pains.  It  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  existence  of  a 
rheumatic  diathesis,  by  the  effect  of  weather,  and  by  the  marked  soreness 
of  the  scalp  which  usually  accompanies  the  pain.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
therapeutic  test  with  salicylates  should  be  made. 

Gouty  or  litheemic  headache  is  often  dull,  heavy,  and  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing ; but  it  may  occur  in  very  acute  paroxysms  at  iri'cgular  intervals, 
and  be  associated  with  vertigo,  staggering,  or  even  epileptoid  spells,  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  organic  brain  lesion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  of  the  cases  there  is  really  a gonty  meningitis,  with  or 
without  deposit  of  urates.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  reached  by  exclusion 
and  the  recognition  of  the  existing  diathesis.  The  treatment  is  that  of 
irregular  gout. 

The  caffeinic  headache  is  especially  common  in  women  of  neurotic 
temperament,  but  occurs  also  in  men.  For  some  unknown  reasons  there 
are  numerous  individuals  who  can  drink  without  suffering  tea,  but  can- 
not take  coffee ; others,  fewer  in  number,  who  can  use  coffee,  but  not 
tea.  The  worst  cases  of  caffeinic  headache  occur  in  sewing- women  and 
factory-girls  who  are  underfed  and  stimulate  themselves  for  work  by  tea. 
The  caffeinic  headache  ceases  when  total  abstinence  from  caffeinic  drinks 
has  been  enforced  for  a month. 

Gastric  headache,  when  due  to  acidity,  may  occur  in  violent  paroxysms 
and  dizziness,  and  yields  rapidly  to  ammonium  and  sodium  bicarbonate. 
The  headache  of  indigestion  with  hepatic  torpor  (biliousness)  is  usually 
frontal,  may  be  occipital,  and  is  often  associated  with  defective  vision,  gid- 
diness, and  great  depression  of  spirits. 

Sympathetic  Headache. — Headache  may  result  from  almost  any 
peripheral  irritation,  but  is  extremely  common  from  eye-strain,  and  occa- 
I sionally  occurs  fi’om  disease  of  the  nose.  The  headache  of  eye-strain  is 
often  frontal,  perhaps  more  frequently  occipital,  but  varies  greatly  in  char- 
' acter,  and  may  even  be  indistinguishable  from  a migraine.  It  is  usually 
; aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  eyes,  is  apt  to  be  severe  in  the  morning  after 
an  evening  spent  in  a place  of  amusement,  but  is  to  be  diagnosed  with 
certainty  only  by  finding  and  correcting  the  optic  defect,  when  the  pain  dis- 
appears. Usually  it  is  relieved  almost  at  once  by  paralyzing  vision  with 
atropine  and  employing  dark  glasses.  The  character  of  a nasal  headache 
may  often  be  detected  by  the  tenderness  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  pain  caused  by  touching  the 
middle  turbinate  bone  with  a ])robe.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  nasal 
significance  of  headache  can  be  determined  only  by  removing  the  nasal 
disease. 

Nervous  Headaches. — In  this  group  may  be  put  the  headache  of 
aiifemia  and  exhaustion,  the  congestive  headache,  the  hystoxical  lieadache, 
and  certain  rare  headaches  whose  cause  cannot  be  elucidated,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  essential.  The  lieadache  of  ameniia  and 
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exhaustion  is  very  often  rather  a sense  of  weight  and  distress  than  a true 
pain.  It  may,  however,  be  very  severe,  and  be  accompanied  by  so  much 
Hushing  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva  as  to  mislead  the  practitioner  into 
supposing  that  there  is  a true  brain  congestion.  It  is  commonly  relieved  by 
stimulating  foods,  such  as  strong  beef-essence,  or  by  milk-iDunch  or  other 
nutritive  alcoholic  diliik.  The  headache  of  acute  cerebral  hypei'iemia  is 
usually  due  to  some  demonstrable  cause,  such  as  traumatism,  exposure  to 
the  sun,  malarial  fever,  etc.  Its  nature  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  general 
excitement  of  the  circidation,  the  strong  pulsations  in  the  carotid,  and  the 
tendency  to  coma  and  delirium.  Headache  in  hysteria  may  take  on  any 
foi-m,  but  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  when  it  is  a pain  situated 
ill  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  in  a point  so  small  as  almost  to  lie 
covered  with  the  tip  of  the  huger  (clavus). 

MIGRAINE. 

Definition. — An  hereditary  paroxysmal  headache,  without  obvious 
cause,  usually  appearing  at  puberty  and  gradually  disappearing  after  the 
age  of  fifty. 

Etiology. — The  only  known  cause  for  this  disorder  is  heredity. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Some  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
migraine  is  a vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  Eiilenberg  has  described  two  varie- 
ties, one  with  vaso-motor  spasm,  as  shown  bj'  pallor  of  the  face,  dilated 
pupil,  and  hard  temporal  artery  ; the  other  with  evidences  of  viuso-motor 
relaxation,  such  as  redness  and  heat  of  the  face,  iirjection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, lachrymation,  and  inhammation  of  the  affected  ear,  with  free  lateral 
sweating ; but  as  the  disease  occurs  in  America  these  two  varieties  cannot 
be  made  out. 

Of  the  basal  nature  of  migi-aine  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  jiarox- 
ysms  are  evidently  of  the  nature  of  nerve-storms,  which  suggested  many 
years  ago  to  Trousseau  that  migraine  has  a relation  to  epilepsy.  There 
are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  migraine  and  epilex>sy  coexist ; others  in 
which  the  two  forms  of  paroxysms  seem  to  rei^lace  each  other.  Never- 
theless it  is  in  the  highest  degree  imi)robable  that  there  is  any  relation 
between  ordinary  migraine  and  the  more  serious  disorder.  Cjises  indi- 
cating relationshij)  are  probably  not  more  than  one  in  five  hundred,  and 
no  interchangeability  in  heredity  can  be  traced,  ejiilepsy  not  being  de- 
monstrably more  frequent  in  tamilies  having  a strong  migraine  heredity 
than  in  the  general  community.  The  best  explanation  of  the  rare  cases 
is,  therefore,  the  coexistence  of  two  neuroses.  The  relations,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  migraine  and  gout  seem  very  close,  almost  all  casein  seen  in 
Pliiladelxihia,  at  lea.st,  having  a distinrt  gouty  family  history. 

Sv:\rPTOMATOLOGY. — ATigraine  occurs  in  x^aroxysms,  which  may  be 
separated  by  a few  hours  or  many  months.  The  attack  is  usually  XR'<?' 
ceded  by  malaise,  chilliuess,  and  a sense  of  languor,  or  more  rarely  by  a 
condition  of  exhilaration.  In  most  casein  the  x^ain  commences  in  the  fore- 
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bead  near  the  suiiraorbital  foramen,  and  gradually  increases  in  intensity 
until  it  becomes  unbearable.  It  is  variously  described  by  sufferers  as 
boring,  throbbing,  or  shooting,  and  is  sometimes  situated  in  the  occip- 
ital region.  After  a time  repeated  vomiting  occurs,  with  relief  which  may 
be  immediate  or  gradual.  The  whole  paroxysm  lasts  from  five  hours  to 
two  or  even  three  days,  and  is  often  accomiianied  w ith  intense  intolerance 
to  light  and  sound  and  distinct  hysterical  manifestation.  In  some  cases 
there  is  aphiisia  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm ; vomiting  may  be 
' absent. 

An  attack  of  migraine  may  be  ushered  in  by  an  aura,  which  suggests 
: that  of  epilepsy,  although  in  most  cases  it  takes  the  form  of  a disturbance 
of  special  sense.  Earely  a peculiar  bitter  or  very  disagi*eeable  taste,  oi-,  it 
^ may  be,  a peculiar  odor,  like  that  of  osmic  acid,  marks  the  coming  on  of 
I a paroxysm.  The  auditory  prodrome,  which  is  extremely  rare,  h^is  been 
1 variously  described  as  like  the  sound  emitted  fi’oui  a marine  shell  applied 
to  the  ear,  or  as  a gurgling  similar  to  that  which  is  heard  when  water 
enters  the  ear  during  bathing. 

Of  the  special-sense  auras  the  most  important  is  the  iieculiar  visual 
disturbance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  special  name  of  ophthalmic  migraine 
{hemiopia  periodica).  The  most  frequent  disorder  of  sight  is  an  ambly- 
opia, accompanied  by  vivid  scintillations  of  light  passing  zigzag  over  the 
field  of  vision.  Hemiopia,  either  monocular  or  binocular,  sometimes 
lateral,  sometimes  vertical,  may  replace  the  amblyopia ; or  a central 
scotoma  may  be  the  chief  phenomenon.  Earely  during  the  attack  thase 
alterations  of  vision  change  one  into  the  other,  and  still  more  I'arely  are 
they  accompanied  or  replaced  by  distinct  hallucinations.  We  have  noted 
inegalopsia. 

An  attack  of  migraine  is  usually  attended  with  emotional  depression, 
which  may  amount  to  a brief  melancholy.  O.  Berger  affirms  that  there 
is  with  the  attack  hypertesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  sense  of  locality  and  the  electric  senses  are  concerned,  but  there  Is 
commonly  no  hyperaesthesia  to  touch,  and  no  nerve-tenderness  even  at 
the  point  of  nerve-emergence.  Firm  pressure  often  gives  relief. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  migraine,  usually  easy  from  the  history 
of  the  case,  is  to  be  confirmed  liy  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  of  the 
attack  and  by  a study  of  the  family  history. 

Prognosis. — Migraine  is  practically  incurable,  but  abates  after  middle 
age,  and  is  often  much  ameliorated  by  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  migraine  consists  primarily  and 
chiefly  in  building  up  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  The  higher  the 
health  the  fewer  the  attacks.  The  most  scrupulous  care  must  be  employed 
to  search  out  all  jieripheral  irritations,  especially  eye-strain,  and  to  correct 
gout  or  other  diathetic  tendencies.  The  continuous  administration  of 
cannabis  indica  is  often  of  great  service  in  levssening  the  number  and  se- 
verity of  the  fits.  A known  extract  should  be  given  in  ascending  doses 
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until  it  produces  mild  symptoms  of  intoxication,  and  then  a dose  just 
within  the  limit  of  the  full  physiological  dose  should  be  administered  three 
times  a day  for  months.  Caffeine,  antipyrin,  and  antifebrin  are  often  use- 
ful ill  alleviating  the  pain  in  a migraine  attack,  and  will  in  some  persons 
even  abort  a paroxysm.  Guarana,  which  has  been  much  employed, 
depends  for  its  activity  upon  caffeine.  Of  all  ijalliatives  the  most  cer- 
tain is  the  combination  of  deodorized  tinctm-e  of  opium  with  potassium 
bromide  (twenty  minims  to  sixty  grains).  Unlike  opium  given  by  itself, 
this  mixture  rarely  causes  after-nausea  and  deiiression.  The  danger  of 
foi'ming  the  narcotic  habit  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a disease  so 
chronic  as  migraine. 

SLEEP,  ITS  DISORDERS  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

Sleei),  stupor,  and  coma  are  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  essentially 
diverse  conditions,  but  are  the  outcomes  of  different  degrees  of  conijilete- 
ness  in  the  suspension  of  the  function  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  are 
not  to  be  separated  by  any  fixed  lines,  every  gradation  being  found  in 
the  sick-room  between  the  lightest  slumber  and  the  deepest  coma.  Yet 
for  discussion  we  may  arbitrarily  divide  suspensions  of  consciousness  into 
deep,  that  condition  of  unconscioiisnass  in  which  the  subject  is  readily 
aroused,  and  when  aroused  is  easily  kept  awake  by  ordinary  external 
stimulations  or  by  his  will-power  ; dupor,  that  condition  in  which  the 
subject  is  aroused  with  great  difficulty  and  when  left  to  himself  rela])ses 
into  unconsciousness ; and  coma,  that  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  by 
external  irritation  to  restore  consciousness. 

For  the  purposes  of  treatment  it  seems  essential  to  have  a jiroper  phys- 
iological understanding  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  these  grades  of  uncon- 
sciousness. Certain  neurologists  hold  that  the  lapses  fi-oni  consciousness 
are  due  to  changes  in  the  circulation  ; but  no  proof  of  this  has  ever  been 
given.  It  is  true  that  during  sleep  there  is  more  or  less  pronounced  cere- 
bral amemia,  which  on  awaking  is  replaced  by  turgescence  of  the  cerebial 
vessels.  It  is  a universal  law  that  cessation  of  functional  activity  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  lessening  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  ])art.  AVe 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  sleep  or  cessation  of  functional  activity  is  fhe 
cause  of  the  bloodlessness,  and  not  the  bloodlessness  the  cause  of  the  sleep. 
Insomnia  may  be  connected  either  with  exccvssive  anminia  or  with  excessive 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  One  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  sleep 
is  that  the  latter  is  due  to  the  formation  by  the  processes  of  life  during 
the  waking  moments  of  some  poison  which  acts  upon  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  theory,  again,  is  a purely  s]ieculative  one.  At  present  it  is  best 
simply  to  consider  that  it  is  a function  of  the  cortical  brain-cells  when 
exhausted  to  pass  into  a condition  of  inactivity",  during  which  their  power 
of  further  effort  is  recuperated. 

The  disorders  of  sleep  may  be  divided  for  our  present  purposes  into 
— first,  abnormal  wakefulness ; second,  abnormal  somnolence  or  morbid 
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sleep  ; third,  accidents  or  groups  of  symptoms  which  occur  during  sleep 
and  which  are  not  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  this  book. 

Abnormal  Wakefulness.— In  some  cases  of  insomnia  the  subject  is 
simply  unable  when  bedtime  comes  to  go  to  sleep  ; in  other  cases  he 
goes  to  sleep  readily,  but  wakes  in  two  or  three  hours  and  is  unable  to 
slumber  again.  The  latter  form  of  insomnia  is  rarely  the  precursoi'  of 
severe  mental  affections,  but  is  often  very  obstinate. 

As  insomnia  may  exist  as  a pi-odrome,  or  as  a symptom,  of  a general  or 
local  organic  brain-disease,  and  iis  it  also  may  be  produced  by  diseases  of 
various  organs  other  than  the  cerebrum,  and  as,  further,  even  in  its  most 
aggravated  form,  it  may  be  the  chief  symptom  of  a cerebral  disturbance 
i and  have  no  connection  with  any  organic  disease,  it  is  essential  in  every 
case  of  insomnia  that  a very  careful  study  be  made  of  the  whole  indi- 
vidual, in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  sleeplessness  may  be  discovered,  or 
i else  that  by  exclusion  the  case  may  be  diagnosed  as  one  of  simple  func- 
tional disorder.  Insomnia  not  only  produces  great  suffering,  but  in  itself 
1 may  lead  to  severe  mental  disease,  so  that  its  treatment  is  a matter  of  great 
. importance. 

In  the  treatment  of  insomnia  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  cause : if 
I any  organic  disease  be  found  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  its  careful  treat- 
I ment  is  imperative.  A fi-ecpient  cause  of  simple  insomnia  is  lithaeuiia ; 
where  this  is  the  case  relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
salicylates. 

Insomnia  produced  by  an  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
that  is,  by  active  cerebral  hypersemia,  is  certainly  rare  except  as  a pre- 
I cursor  of  acute  periencephalitis  or  other  severe  organic  brain-disease. 
It  may,  however,  develop  as  the  result  of  excessive  mental  labor.  Its 
natiu-e  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  fict  that  it  accompanies  an  increased 
power  of  work,  and  often  an  exhilaration  of  spirits ; the  subject  being 
able  to  go  on  night  after  night  and  produce  work  in  quantity  and  quality 
above  his  normal  powers.  Such  insomnia  is  always  a very  dangerous 
condition,  and  should  be  immediately  treated  by  the  cessation  of  work, 
by  local  blood-letting,  by  counter-irritation,  and  by  full  doses  of  seda- 
tive narcotics.  The  bromides  are  useful ; hyoscine  hydrobromate  is  a 
specific.  Unless  with  the  local  hypermmia  there  is  a condition  of  gen- 
eral loss  of  power,  the  combination  of  aconite  with  the  other  remedies 
may  act  most  happily.  Sometimes  in  the  insomnia  of  acute  congestion 
sleej)  may  be  procured  by  giving  the  patient  at  bedtime  a mustard  foot- 
bath ; a much  more  efficient  procedure  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  sit  in 
a bath  of  very  hot  water  and  have  a cold  douche  on  the  head  from  three 
to  five  minutes. 

When  insomnia  is  connected  with  local  or  general  neurasthenia,  rest- 
treatment  modified  to  the  individual  case  may  be  of  great  service.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  ordinary  simple  insoinnia 
there  is  a basal  exhaustion  ; at  letist,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  food  taken  at 
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bedtime,  or  when  the  patient  wakes  sleepless  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
has  a very  beneficial  effect.  Bouillon,  thickened  with  sago  or  lentil 
flour,  oyster-soup,  hot  milk-punch,  Mellin’s  Food,  any  easily  digested  hot 
food,  may  be  used.  Brandy  or  whiskey  in  a little  hot  water,  strong  ales, 
and  other  alcoholic  drinks  in  some  cases  are  very  efficient.  A half-ounce 
of  whiskey  or  a single  glass  of  very  hot  water,  taken  on  awaking  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  will  often  cause  the  wakeful  subject  to  go  to  sleep 
within  five  minutes. 

In  tlie  regulation  of  the  habits  of  a person  suffering  from  insomnia, 
careful  study  must  be  made  not  only  of  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  but 
also  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient.  Thus,  in  some  persons  miissage 
before  the  time  of  sleep  liiis  a distinctly  quieting  influence,  whilst  upon 
others  it  acts  as  an  excitant.  Tire  very  frequently  causes  wakeful  nights, 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  exercise  brings  sleep.  In  all  cases  of 
insomnia  it  is  essential  that  intellectual  activitj’  and  emotional  excitement 
during  the  latter  third  of  the  day  be  avoided  ; that  the  supper  taken  be 
light ; that  the  jiatient  sleep  by  himself  or  herself  in  a well-ventilated 
apartment,  and  that  no  caffeinic  drinks  be  used  after  the  morning  meal. 

In  the  treatment  of  insomnia  narcotic  drugs  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  except  in  acute  cases,  when,  if  the  symptoms  have  developed  ;is 
the  result  of  a sudden  emotion  or  other  strain,  it  is  sometimes  possible  by 
exerting  a strong  influence  for  a few  weeks  to  break  up  the  habit  of  in- 
somnia and  then  gradually  to  withdraw  the  remedy.  If  the  insomnia  be 
so  severe  that  hypnotic  drugs  become  necessary,  two  rules  must  be  observed 
in  their  administration  : first,  always  to  use  the  least  powerful  narcotic 
which  will  achieve  the  desired  object ; second,  not  to  use  a single  narcotic 
(unless  it  be  a bromide)  continuoufdy  for  more  than  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  may  be  the  sj’stem  from  becoming  accmstomed  to 
it,  and  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  chronic  xioisoning  by  it.  Opium  is  the 
worst  of  the  whole  class.  The  bromides  are  the  least  injiu’ious.  but  rarely 
suffice,  although  they  are  very  useful  in  combination,  and  often  levssen 
the  amount  required  of  more  xiowerful  remedies.  Hyoscine  never  produces 
chronic  poisoning,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  hyoscine  habit,  and  when  it 
suits  the  individual  case  is,  therefore,  valuable.  It  should  be  given  at  I>ed- 
time.  Sulphonal  is  one  of  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  narcotics,  ju'cvided 
that  its  administration  be  not  kept  up  too  long.  When  there  is  anybiain 
weakness,  as  in  very  old  or  xiaretic  patients,  it  may  xu-oduce  mental  con- 
fusion or  continuing  drowsiness  the  day  after  its  administration.  A num- 
ber of  deaths  have  been  xu’oduced  by  a sudden  outburst  of  xioisoning  when 
sidxihonal  has  been  administered  for  several  months.  It  is  so  insoluble 
that  the  comxiressed  xiiH  readily  x^asses  through  the  intestines  without 
change,  and  is  therefore  Ix'st  administered  in  the  form  of  a xiowdei'.  given 
from  one  to  three  hours  before  the  allotted  time  of  sleexi,  in  hot  milk,  or, 
if  this  be  not  obtainable,  in  hot  water.  Chloral  still  remains  the  most 
efficient  of  tlie  hyxinotics.  It  must  be  given  in  solution,  well  diluted,  and. 
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as  it  acts  immediately,  not  until  the  subject  is  in  bed.  Its  use  may  be 
continued  for  a length  of  time.  Poisoning  by  it  ditfers  from  that  by  sul- 
phonal  in  that  the  symptoms  come  on  gradually  and  abate  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  drug.  Chloralamide  acts  very  much  as  does  chloral, 
but  is  more  uncertain,  Trional  is  a useful  hypnotic,  fairly  active  and 
certain  in  its  influences,  and  in  many  cases  efficient  without  producing 
unpleasant  symj)toms.  When  continuously  pushed  it  sometimes  seems  to 
cause  general  weakness.  The  relative  doses  of  these  narcotics  may  be 
considered  to  be : hyoscine,  one  one-hundred-and-twentieth  of  a grain ; 
snlphoual,  fifteen  grains ; chloral,  ten  grains ; chloralamide,  fifteen  grains ; 
trional,  twelve  grains.  In  obstinate  cases  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a combination  of  chloral  with  hyoscine  or  morphine  : in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  crossed  action  of  drugs,  by  using  such  a combination  the  prac- 
titioner obtains  a double  effect  where  the  two  lines  of  drug-influence 
come  together,  which  in  the  cases  just  mentioned  is  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Urethan  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action.  Paraldehyde  is  so  disagreeable 
and  irritating  to  most  stomachs  that  it  usually  cannot  be  borne,  but  in 
raiv  cases  it  acts  kindly. 

Morbid  Sleep. — Before  discussing  the  more  ordinary  causes  of  morbid 
sleep  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  7ielavan,  African  hypnosis  oi“  African  sleep- 
ing disease,  which  is  probably  an  acute  fever,  and  is  ceiiainly  often  fatal. 
It  is  endemic  on  the  west  coast  of  Affica,  but  has  occurred  epidemically  in 
the  West  India  Islands.  It  attacks  the  negroes  especially,  but  not  solely. 
In  most  cases  it  comes  on  gradually,  but  it  may  begin  brusquely.  There 
is  at  first  a slight  fi'ontal  headache,  with  a sense  of  constiiction  in  the 
forehead,  attended  by  a mild  fever.  The  vision  may  at  this  period  be 
disordered.  The  gait  becomes  irregular,  and  not  very  infrequently  there 
is  a distinct  ataxia.  Even  during  the  first  hours  of  the  headache  an 
intense  desire  for  sleep  is  manifested.  The  strength  fails,  the  spirits  are 
depressed,  and  there  is  some  fever,  but  usually  neither  diarrhoea  nor  con- 
stipation develops,  and  the  forces  of  the  circulation  are  well  maintained. 
Sleepiness  in  a short  time  deepens  into  a somnolence  which  becomes  more 
and  more  intense  and  ends  in  a profound  coma,  which  may  pass  quietly 
into  death.  Violent  convulsions  and  sloughing  bed-sores  are  liable  to 
develop.  There  is  no  pathognomonic  post-mortem  lesion,  unless  it  be 
swelling  of  the  glands,  and  there  is  no  known  specific  treatment. 

Omitting  toxeemic  somnolence,  most  of  the  cases  of  morbid  sleep  seem 
to  be  referable  to  one  of  five  groups  : 

Group  1.  Sleep  due  to  reflex  irritations. 

Group  2.  IsTarcolepsy,  or  idiopathic  sleep  of  unknown  cause. 

Group  3.  Hysterical  and  epileptic  sleep. 

Group  4,  Sleep  of  insanity. 

Group  5.  Somnolence  connected  with  organic  brain-disease. 

Of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  groups  sufficient  has  alreudy 
been  said,  Eeflex  sleep  is  very  rare,  but  Katerbau  has  recorded  a case  in 
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which  a seventeeu-year-old  Jewess,  who  had  slept  four  daj^s  and  nights, 
immediately  awoke  after  the  passage  from  the  rectum  of  a knot  containing 
twenty-four  round  worms,  whilst  Mayer  has  related  a similar  case  of  a boy 
nine  years  old. 

Under  narcolepsy  are  grouped  cases  of  morbid  sleep,  probably  repre- 
senting different  affections,  whose  causation  and  nature  are  so  obscure 
that  at  present  no  explanation  of  them  can  be  offered.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  sepai‘ate  the  ctises  into  three  subgroups,  which  are,  however, 
connected  by  intermediate  ca.ses. 

In  the  first  of  these  groups  belong  instances  of  perpetual  drowsiness, 
in  which  the  subject  habitually  falls  asleep  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  whenever  awake  is  sleepy,  or  in  which  there  come  daily  paroxysms 
of  overpowering  drowsiness  relieved  by  a long  nap.  It  is,  perhaps,  justi- 
fiable to  consider  these  cases  as  instances  of  excessive  development  of  the 
normal  sleep  function  of  the  brain. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  normal  relations  between  sleep  and 
wakefulness  are  so  altered  that  the  two  conditions,  instead  of  alternating 
every  twenty-four  hours,  alternate  at  long  intervals.  Thus,  in  the  re- 
corded ctise  of  a Jewess,  the  average  length  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
jieriods  was  five  and  a half  days,  the  maximum  wiis  seven  days,  and 
the  intervals  of  wakefulness  were  broken  only  by  short  restless  bits 
of  slumber. 

The  third  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  the  sleep  comes  on  without 
apparent  cause  and  becomes  more  and  more  profound  until  the  patient 
dies.  Such  a j)aroxysui  suggests  brain-congestion,  and  some  cases  have 
yielded  to  a very  free  venesection.  That,  however,  fatal  sleep  without 
determinate  cause  may  occur  is  shown  by  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  in  which,  after  a prolonged  seemingly  causeless  sleep 
ending  in  death,  a most  careful  post-mortem  examination  failed  to  detect 
any  lesion. 

Accidents  of  Sleep. — Sense-shock  is  an  aura-like  sensation,  rising 
from  the  feet  or  hands  at  the  moment  of  waking,  and  passing  upward  to 
the  head,  where  it  disappears  in  the  sense  of  a blow  or  shock,  or  of  a 
bursting,  with  in  some  cases  a subjective  special-sense  disturbance,  such 
as  a loud  noise,  a strong  odor,  a vivid  Hash  of  light.  Such  paroxysms 
may  also  occur  during  the  daytime ; they  have  no  serious  significance, 
and  require  no  further  treatment  than  the  upbuilding  of  the  strength 
of  the  patient. 

Nighf  palsy  is  a sense  of  numbness  in  one  or  more  extremities  of  the 
body,  usually  felt  on  waking,  but  occasionally  occurring  in  the  daytime. 
It  may  be  inonoplegic,  hemiplegic,  or  general  over  the  whole  body.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  sj^eaks  of  it  ;is  preceding  locomotor  ataxia,  but  it  is  very 
common  in  hysterical  women  about  the  climacteric,  and  also  occui’S  in 
gouty  subjects.  It  Inus  no  special  significance,  and  is  certainly  not  indica- 
tive of  failure  of  circulation  or  of  organic  nervous  disease. 
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Somnambulism  is  a condition  in  which  a dream  so  takes  possession  of 
the  sleeper  that  he  rises,  walks,  and  acts.  Movements  and  muttered  words 
are  very  common  evidences  of  dreaming  in  a sleeper,  and  every  grade  be- 
tween the  slightest  dream-movements  and  the  most  active  sleep-walking 
exists.  If  the  somnambulist  be  approached,  his  eyes  will  be  found  to  be 
closed,  or,  if  open,  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  face,  are  impassive  and 
without  expression,  paying  no  attention  to  the  brightest  lights,  and 
appearing  to  have  no  power  of  sight  in  them  ; yet  obstacles  are  avoided, 
narrow  places  passed  through,  feats  of  balancing  performed,  and  numer- 
ous complicated  movements  made  so  perfectly  that  the  by-stander  can 
hardly  persuade  himself  that  the  sleeper  is  not  awake.  When  seized, 
the  somnambulist  usually  resists  with  vigor.  Left  to  himself,  after  wan- 
dering for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time  he  returns  to  his  bed,  covers 
himself  up,  and  sinks  into  the  quiet  forgetfulness  of  normal  sleej). 

As  it  is  often  possible  to  direct  a dream  by  answering  the  questions  of 
the  dreamer,  so  in  somnambulism  the  thoughts  of  the  sleeper  can  often 
be  turned,  and  in  obedience  to  a firm  command  he  will  return  to  bed 
without  waking  ; often,  however,  he  is  uncontrollable  except  by  phys- 
ical force.  Acts  the  most  difficult  and  complicated,  crimes  of  various 
character,  and  murder  even,  have  been  performed  by  the  somnambulist 
in  response  to  his  dream  impulses. 

The  so-called  night-terrors  of  childhood  are  a form  of  somnambulism, 
or  are,  in  rare  cases,  epileptoid  seizures.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a young  child  to  go  in  the  night  to  its  parent’s  bed,  trembling  with 
terror  or  weeping  bitterly,  with  the  statement  that  it  has  had  a bad 
dream.  Such  a dream  may  be  so  vivid  as  completely  to  enchain  the 
attention,  and  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  outward  manifestations  of 
the  overpowering  emotions  fi’om  which  the  child  is  suffering,  a paroxysm 
of  night-terror  results.  Very  frequently  during  the  paroxysm  the  child 
shows  terror  of  some  one  object, — a cat,  a dog,  an  elephant,  a mon- 
ster of  some  kind,  as  is  indicated  by  its  semi-coherent  cries.  In  a large 
majority  of  cases  night-terrors  are  of  no  more  serious  import  than  an 
attack  of  somnambulism.  They  often  depend  upon  gjistric  irritation  or 
too  much  emotional  excitement  during  the  day.  In  a few  recorded  cases 
the  cause  of  the  attacks  has  been  intestinal  worms.  Those  rare  night- 
terrors  which  are  due  to  serious  disease  can  be  distinguished  only  by 
their  tendency  to  recur  continually  and  by  their  concomitant  symptoms. 
We  have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  night-terror  in  an  adult,  repeated 
at  intervals  during  every  night,  was  not  afiected  by  innumerable  treat- 
ments instituted  by  various  physicians  of  the  highest  class,  and  finally 
absolutely  desti'oyed  the  usefulness  of  the  subject’s  life.  Again,  we  have 
seen  the  re-enaction  of  an  escape  from  drowning  recur  night  after  night 
until  it  produced  a most  serious  condition.  In  the  treatment  of  night- 
terrors  of  children,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  intestinal 
worms,  glandular  swellings,  or  any  other  possible  source  of  local  irritation. 
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Especially  must  the  digestive  system  be  put  iu  complete  order,  and  the  use 
of  stimulating  foods  and  of  calfeiiiic  drinks  positively  forbidden.  Any 
further  general  treatment  of  the  night-terrors  is  that  of  neurasthenia  and 
hysteria  ; in  the  very  acute  sudden  cases  it  may  be  necessary  not  only  to 
put  the  patient  fully  under  the  inhuence  of  the  bromides,  but  also  to  use 
narcotics  at  bedtime,  so  as  at  once  to  break  up  the  habit,  which  if  left  to 
itself  may  become  fixed  and  irremediable. 

CORRELATED  DISORDERS  OF  MEMORY  AND  UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

Every  functional  act  in  a nerve-cell  is  accompanied  by  nutritive  change, 
and  this  nutritive  change,  although  recovered  from,  leaves  behind  it 
a residue  of  effect.  Hence  all  nerve- tissue  has  memory, — that  is,  the 
faculty  of  being  permaneutly  impressed  by  temi)orarily  acting  stimuli; 
the  thing  remembered  being,  in  fact,  the  functional  excitement.  In  this 
is  found  the  explanation  of  the  results  of  training  ; and  in  it,  also,  is 
found  the  explanation  of  the  tendency  of  vaidous  functional  nerve-diseases 
or  conditions  to  perpetuate  themselves  after  the  removal  of  their  original 
cniLse.  It  is  in  this  way  that  an  accidental  becomes  a permanent  epi- 
lepsy, that  a physical  habit  becomes  a habit-chorea.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  hysterical  woman  who  gives  way  to  an  hysterical  nervoiLS  im- 
pulse strengthens  the  hold  of  such  imi)ulse  u])on  her  nervous  system 
until  it  may  become  irresistible. 

Moral  habits  are  formed  in  obedience  to  the  same  law.  Self-control, 
enforced  at  first  by  discipline,  may  become  at  last  in  the  child  an  integral 
function  of  the  nervous  centre  by  a method  parallel  to  that  by  which  an 
accidental  epilepsy  is  converted  into  a permanent  disease.  In  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease,  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  the  young,  the 
full  recognition  of  the  power  of  habit— t.c.,  of  unconscioiLS  memory — is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

What  is  true  of  the  lowei’  nerve-centres  and  fibres  is  true  of  the  ui)per 
ones.  Intellectual  acts  or  thoughts  and  perceptions  tend  to  stamp  them- 
selves upon  the  centres  connected  with  them,  and  when  the  function  of  the 
nerve-cell  is  connected  with  consciousnevss  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
nutrition  give  origin  to  conscious  memory, — f.e.,  to  memory  in  the  usual 
sense  of  tlie  term. 

These  things  being  so,  it  must  be  that  intellectual  memory  shall  exist 
in  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  intellectual  actions.  Diseiise  sometimes 
dissects  out,  as  it  were,  these  different  forias  of  memory.  Thus,  we  have 
loss  of  word-memory,  aphasia.  In  a.  case  of  dementia  under  our  care, 
whilst  memory  for  ordinary  events  was  almost  entirely  lost,  a joke  or  a 
ludicrous  story  would  be  rememlKTed  in  all  its  details  without  effort. 
Again,  the  power  of  receiving  new  impressions  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  preserving  im])ressions  which  have  been  received  ; and  so 
in  senile  or  other  brain -degeneration  it  is  very  common  for  the  jmwer 
of  remembering  recent  occurrences  to  be  lost,  although  the  recollection  of 
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events  wliicii  happened  in  childhood  days  is  more  vivid  than  the  normal 
condition  of  the  individual  would  warrant.  In  examining,  therefore,  for 
the  detection  of  failure  of  memory  the  physician  should  question  the 
patient  as  to  the  simple  happenings  of  the  past  twenty-foui'  hours,  and 
not  be  misled  by  the  vividness  of  the  recollections  of  the  long  past.  The 
power  of  receiving  impulses  is  usually  lost  before  the  power  of  recalling 
impulses. 

Exaltation  of  memory — that  is,  exaggeration  of  the  power  of  receiviiig 
new  impulses  or  acquiring  new  thoughts — is  very  rare,  but  does  occur  in 
certain  conditions  of  exalted  function  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  in  the 
insomnia  of  acute  hyperaemia  or  in  the  beginning  of  an  acute  perien- 
cephalitis. 

Memory  and  conscioirsness  are  so  united  that  they  are  often  conlbunded 
as  one  thing ; nevertheless  they  are  distinct,  and  the  link  which  binds 
them  may  be  broken  by  disease.  In  this  way  arise  certain  cases  of 
automatism,  as  that  of  the  French  soldier  who,  as  the  result  of  a wound 
in  the  head,  was  subject  to  attacks,  lasting  many  hours,  in  which  he 
gave  no  response  to  ordinary  external  stimuli  and  had  no  appearance 
of  consciousness,  but,  if  put  in  the  position  of  marching  or  writing  or 
smoking  or  what  not,  would  go  through  the  whole  comj)leted  series  of 
movements  necessary  for  the  performance  of  these  acts,  changing  abruptly 
fi-om  one  performance  to  another  if  taken  hold  of  and  put  in  a new 
position. 

The  sense  of  personal  identity  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  memory 
and  consciousness.  The  unbroken  chain  of  events  recorded  from  an  in- 
definite past  correlated  with  the  consciousness  of  the  present  gives  the 
realization  of  the  unity  of  the  present  with  the  past.  This  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  destroyed  by  a complete  loss  of  memory,  which  loss  may 
be  abrupt  and  be  miaccompanied  by  impairment  of  consciousness  or  of 
rationality. 

Double  personality,  the  condition  in  which  the  subject  feels  as  if  he  were 
two  distinct  personalities,  the  one  alternating  continually  vith  the  other, 
or  more  commonly  the  two  coexisting,  has  no  connection  with  loss  of  per- 
! sonal  identity  nor  yet  with  double  consciousness.  Its  explanation  is  very 
difficult : it  is  occasionally  seen  as  the  result  of  hasheesh  oi-  other  poison- 
ing, and  also  in  insanity,  in  which  affection  it  may  become  the  basis  of 
a delusion,  as  in  the  case  of  a patient  of  my  own  who  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  constant  doubt  whether  he  was  himself  or  his  own  double. 

Double  consciousness,  so  called, — periodieal  failure  of  memory,  ov  periodic 
amnesia, — is  a disorder  of  memory  which  also  involves  all  the  intellectual 
functions  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  In  a typical  case  there  is, 

1 first,  an  abrupt  loss  of  memory  at  the  begimiing  of  each  paroxysm  for 
I everything  that  has  happened  during  paroxysms  not  of  the  same  series ; 

! second,  a change  in  the  personal  character  of  the  individual,  the  disposi- 
I tion,  the  habits  of  thought,  and  even  the  intellectual  powers,  being  altered. 
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After  a time  the  subject  goes  abruptly  back  to  the  first  condition,  and  so 
leads  a double  life  of  alternating  states. 

Double  consciousness  is  allied  to  epileptic  automatism,  which  indeed 
may  be  considered  a form  of  double  consciousness,  and  also  to  certain 
conditions  of  insanity,  in  which  the  attacks  come  and  go  without  apparent 
reason. 

NEURALGIA. 

Definition. — A violent  pain  following  the  course  of  a nerve-ti-inik 
and  connected  with  no  known  disease,  and  for  which  we  can  give  no 
adecpiate  explanation. 

Etiology. — Owing  to  the  curious  feeling  of  ‘‘knowing  all  about  it” 
which  the  average  luinian  individual  derives  from  a name,  in  practical 
life  it  is  often  necessar-y  to  have  a name  which  shall  answer  as  a cloak 
for  professional  ignorance.  The  word  “neuralgia”  means  a nerve-pain, 
which  is  in  fact  no  meaning,  as  all  pains  are  nerve-pains;  but  almost 
fi’Oin  time  immemorial  the  term  luis  been  used  to  signity  a class  of  cases  in 
which  violent  pains  occui-  in  nerve-distribution  from  causes  which  cannot 
be  made  out.  As  knowledge  has  incr(*;i.sed  there  1ms  been  a great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cases  of  neui-algia ; because  most  of  the  crises  which 
wei'e  formerly  said  to  be  instances  of  neuralgia  now  are  known  to  be 
examples  of  neuritis,  organic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres,  etc. 

A form  of  pain  which  is  still  often  spoken  of  as  neuralgia  is  the  reflex 
pain,  in  which  the  sensation  is  due  to  some  distant  irritation  ; as  examples 
may  be  cited  the  violent  iiain  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw  occjisioually  pro- 
duced by  eating  very  cold  ice-cream  or  by  other  gastric  irritation.  Anstie 
has  described  various  cases  of  what  he  termed  neuralgia  in  the  urethra  and 
testicles,  due  to  the  irritation  of  self-abuse.  A trigeminal  pain  may  be  due 
to  a neuritis  propagated  from  a diseased  tooth-puli^,  or  it  may  be  reflex,  :is 
is  proved  by  its  occurring  in  the  side  of  the  head  opposite  the  affected 
tooth.  Impacted  fteces,  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  frequently  produce  so- 
called  intestinal  neuralgia  and  cystic  neuralgia.  We  have  seen  as  the 
chief  symptom  produced  by  a tape-worm  a mastoid  pain  so  violent  as  to 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  bone  and  to  operation.  Ferrier 
has  recorded  instances  of  cervico-brachial  neuralgia  resulting  from  a dis- 
eased tooth.  The  pain  of  hepatic  irritation  is  very  commonly  referred  to 
the  shoulder,  and  we  have  seen  as  the  chief  symptom  of  gastric  perfora- 
tion, with  escape  of  a meal  into  the  abdomen,  a mortal  agony  referred  to 
the  root  of  the  neck.  Kellex  ]>ains  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  neural- 
gias, but  }is  reflex  pains.  Their  relief  depends  upon  the  acuteness  of 
the  medical  attendant  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  irritation  and  his 
success  in  removing  it. 

Neuralgias  are  fre(iuently  spoken  of  as  being  produced  by  lead  and 
other  poisons.  Such  neuralgias  are  in  great  part,  probably  always,  in- 
stances of  neuritis.  In  a very  large  proportion  of  the  ca,ses  which  are  still 
diagnosed  by  ])ractitioners  as  neuralgic,  gouty  disorder  of  metabolism  is 
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the  cause  of  the  suffering.  Fimctioual  pains,  or  rather  pains  from  dis- 
ordered functions,  without  organic  lesions  in  the  nerves  or  elsewhere, 
may  be  the  result  of  anaemia  or  of  a peculiar  exhaustion.  To  such  cases 
the  term  neuralgia  may  be  well  applied. 

There  is,  however,  a final  group  of  cases  in  which  neither  during  life 
nor  after  death  are  we  able  to  detect  any  cause  for  the  pain.  It  \^Duld  seem 
that  there  may  be  a molecular  change  either  in  the  sensory  ner^'e-centres 
or  in  the  nerves  themselves  so  fine  as  to  escape  our  instruments,  which 
predisposes  the  individual  to  suffer,  so  that  a change  of  weather  or  other 
untoward  infiuence  too  slight  to  be  felt  by  the  normal  man  causes  a pain- 
storm.  There  appears  to  be  a distinct  general  condition  which  may  be 
known  as  the  neuralgic  temperament  or  diathesis.  This  is  often  inher- 
ited, but  may  be  developed  by  prolonged  bodily  exhaustion  or  other  causes. 
Wlien  once  acquired  it  may  persist  although  the  original  cause  hiis  been 
removed.  The  pains  which  come  to  some  persons  in  malarial  ansemia 
probably  are  often  neuralgic,  but  when  the  ansemia  has  been  relieved,  if 
the  nervous  system  has  been  sufficiently  long  impressed,  the  pain-tendency 
becomes  stamped  upon  it,  precisely  as  the  ejiileptic  tendency  becomes  con- 
stitutional in  a case  of  reflex  epilepsy  and  persists  after  the  removal  of  the 
original  irritation.  These  neuralgic  pains  are  to  be  recognized  by  their 
persistency,  by  the  absence  of  cause,  and  by  the  excluding  of  all  other 
sources  of  pain.  The  acquired  or  inherited  neuralgic  temperament  is 
closely  connected  with  the  migraine  heredity,  as  well  as  with  inherited 
gout ; but  exactly  what  the  relations  between  the  three  conditions  are  is 
still  obscure.  The  neuralgic  diathesis  corresponds  with  the  general  neu- 
rotic temperament,  is  more  fi*equent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  often 
prevalent  in  dry  neurotic  climates  and  in  persons  free  from  gouty  symp- 
toms. The  neuralgic  temperament  is  further  allied  to  hysteria  and  to 
neurasthenia,  and  especially  to  the  neurasthenia  which  follows  severe 
traumatisms.  The  nervous  headaches  spoken  of  elsewhere  (see  page  457 ) 
should  perhaps  be  classed  as  neuralgic. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  neuralgia  is  to  be  reached  chiefly  by  ex- 
clusion. When  no  proper  cause  can  be  found  for  a pain  in  a nerve-trunk, 
such  pain  may  be  spoken  of  as  a neumlgia.  A great  majority  of  cases  of  so- 
called  neuralgia  are  really  instances  of  gouty  neuritis.  Diseases  of  mu’ve- 
centres  produce  pains  which  in  their  character  are  indistinguishable  from 
true  neuralgia  except  by  their  greater  severity  and  persistency.  AVhen- 
ever  a neuralgia  is  persistent  in  a definite  nerve  territory  a centric  lesion 
should  be  suspected,  unless  there  be  a gouty  diathesis.  The  pains  of  pos- 
terior spinal  sclerosis  may  closely  simulate  neuralgia,  and  if  they  precede 
the  development  of  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  may  lead  to  mis- 
taken diagnosis.  The  occurrence  of  persistent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  legs, 
associated  with  a single  symptom  of  a spinal  sclerosis,  such  iis  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  or  loss  of  the  knee-jerk,  will  afibrd  sufficient  ground  for 
a probable  diagnosis  of  the  centric  disorder. 
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Ill  tlie  diagnosis  of  obscure  cases  of  nerve-pain  the  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  in  searching  for  a possible  distant  point  of  irritation  which 
may  produce  reflex  pain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  nerve-pain  depending  uiion  gout, 
malaria,  organic  nerve-disease,  etc.,  is  essentially  the  treatment,  of  the 
underlying  condition.  The  treatment  of  ordinary  neuralgia,  so  called,  is 
usually  that  of  a rheumatic  neuritis.  The  treatment  of  a true  neuralgia 
must  have  for  its  basis  also  the  relief  of  the  underlying  bodily  state. 
Commoiilj'  there  is  vital  depression,  often  with  lowered  nutrition,  some- 
times with  amemia.  This  state  must  be  met.  Thus,  if  there  be  failure 
in  the  development  of  fat,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  of  great  service  ; if  there 
be  anremia,  iron  may  be  employed,  etc.  Always,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  digestion  by  drugs. 

Ill  true  neuralgia  electricity  is  of  no  value.  Over  a neuralgic  nerve- 
storm,  such  as  migraine,  or  the  paroxysms  of  pain  which  are  said  some- 
times to  replace  epilejisj^,  electricity  has  no  power.  In  the  pain  of  a 
neuritis  it  often  brings  relief.  Local  anodynes  and  mild  counter-irrita- 
tions are  sometimes  of  service  in  neuralgia.  Anti  pyrin,  i)henacetin,  and 
other  allied  coal-tar  products  will  very  often  control  the  pain.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  complete  change  of  scene,  with  out-door  life,  should  be 
tried  if  other  measures  have  failed. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION. 

The  term  cerebral  localization  is  used  as  a name  for  the  applied 
science  which  has  grown  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
processes  of  functional  evolution  and  differentiation  in  the  animal  king- 
I dom,  the  human  brain  has  become  so  specialized  that  certain  functions 
have  been  permanently  assigned  to  certain  x)ortions  of  it,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  the  anatomical  seat  of  a lesion  by  noting  the  dis- 
turbances of  function.  In  applying  our  knowledge  for  the  purposes  of 
diagnosis  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  it  is  the  seat  and  not  the  nature 
of  the  lesion  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  cerebral  localization  to  discover, 
A tumor  iu  a certain  spot  in  the  brain  produces  the  same  disablement 
whether  it  be  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  of  other  nature.  We  can  only  note 
that  purely  destructive  lesions  paralyze  function ; that  irritative  lesions 
at  the  same  time  excite  and  pervert  function ; and  that  many  lesions  are 
both  destructive  and  irritative.  Thus,  a destructive  lesion  of  the  portion 
of  the  brain  connected  with  vision  causes  blindness,  an  irritative  lesion 
causes  active  disturbance  of  vision,  such  as  flashes  of  light : agaiu,  a de- 
structive lesion  of  the  motor  region  of  the  brain  causes  paralysis,  an 
irritative  lesion  causes  spasm ; whilst  a lesion  which  is  both  destructive 
and  irritative  causes  paralysis  with  spasm  which  is  apt  to  take  the  per- 
manent form  known  as  contractures.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  more  apt  to  be  produced  when  the  lesion 
alfects  the  nerve-centres  themselves  than  when  the  conducting  fibres 
from  those  centres  are  attacked. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  seat  in  the  human  brain  of 
consciousness  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  whether,  indeed,  these  func- 
tions are  confined  to  certain  limited  regions  or  are  generalized  through- 
out the  whole  brain-structure.  It  is  commoidy  supposed  that  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain  have  some  especial  relation  to  these  functions,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  a gross  lesion  of  an  anterior  lobe  may  exist  without  regis- 
tering itself  by  any  characteristic  symptom.  The  function  of  motion  is 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex  lying  about  the  Eolaiidic 
fissure,  whilst  that  x^ertaining  to  the  siiecial  senses  is  situated  in  the 
occixjital,  temx^oral,  and  olfactory  lobes : so  that  we  may  naturally  divide 
the  brain -cortex  into  the  silent,  the  motor,  and  the  sensory  area,  as  in 
the  diagram  on  the  following  page. 

In  the  diagram  no  notice  of  speech-centres  is  taken,  because  human 
sxieech  is  so  comxilicated  in  its  x^hysiology  and  so  widely  distributed  in 
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the  uiiatoluical  location  of  its  centres  that  it  demands  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussion given  at  the  close  of  this  article  under  the  head  of  Aphasia. 

Fig.  3. 


External  lateral  view  of  brain,  showing  general  arrangement  of  cerebral  centres. 


Active  nerve-centres  always  have  efferent  nerve-fibres  forming  paths 
along  which  run  the  impulses  originating  in  the  ganglionic  nerve-cells; 
from  which  it  follows  that  in  discussing  the  localization  of  a brain-func- 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


posterior  central  convolutions  are  res]x?ctively  the 
ascending  frontal  and  ascending  ]>arietal  convolu- 
tions of  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  text. 
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tion  it  is  first  in  order  to  speak  of  the  centres  implicated,  and  then  of 
the  nerve- fibres. 

Fig.  6. 


Diagram  showing  cerebral  convolutions.  The  anterior  central  convolution  and  the  posterior  central 
convolution  are  respectively  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  of  the  text. 

MOTION. 

The  motor,  or,  as  it  is  better  termed,  the  psycho-motor  area  of  the 
brain  is  the  part  where  thought  originates  the  im^mlses  which  finally 
end  in  muscular  contraction.  It  comprises  the  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions,  including  the  upxier  portion,  which  is  seen  on  the 
median  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  jiaraceutral 
lobule.  The  gross  arrangement  of  the  centres  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  3).  It  must  be  understood  that  these  centres  are  not  sharjily  de- 
fined from  one  another,  but  overlap.  The  highest  jiart  of  the  region 
is  occupied,  by  the  leg-centres,  which  certainly  also  reach  into  the  para- 
central lobule.  The  arm- centres,  which  occiijiy  the  middle  third  of  these 
convolutions,  probably  extend  higher  in  the  ascending  frontal  than  in 
the  ascending  iiarietal.  The  lower  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
volution is  the  chief  centre  for  the  face  movement,  but  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  the  corresponding  jiart  of  the  ascending  jiarietal  con- 
volution is  also  involved.  The  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  lies  at  the  upiier  junction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  two 
convolutions,  or,  in  other  words,  just  below  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure 
of  Eolando ; whilst  the  lijis  and  tongue  receive  their  innervation  from 
the  foot  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  the  centres  jirobably  also 
extending  into  the  third  frontal  convolution. 

Horsley  and  Schafer  have  found  that  in  the  monkey  the  jiosterior  half 
of  the  upi^er  and  lower  frontal  convolutions  and  the  inner  asjiect  of  the 
summit  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  (a  iiortion  of  the  i)aracentral 
lobule)  are  respectively  connected  with  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
head  and  eyes  and  with  the  movements  of  the  trunk  or  body ; and  it  is 
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probable  that  in  man  this  connection  holds.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving (see  Hemiplegia)  that  in  muscles  which  absolutely  work  to- 
getlier  so  closely  as  those  of  the  trunk  each  muscle  receives  innervation 
from  each  side  of  the  brain,  a theory  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
destruction  of  one  of  these  centres  fails  to  produce  permanent  paralysis. 

The  motor  fibres*  wliich  arise  from  the  psycho-motor  area  of  the  brain 
are  at  first  widely  separated,  but  converge  iis  they  pass  inward  through 
the  centrum  ovale,  and  when  they  reach  the  internal  capsule  are  con- 
densed into  a veiy  narrow  territory.  The  pathway  to  the  inner  capsule 
is  double,  one  mass  of  fibres  passing  between  the  caudate  and  the  len- 
ticular nuclei,  and  the  other  between  the  lenticular  nuclei  and  the  optic 
thalamus.  In  the  passage  of  these  fibres  the  course  of  their  direction  is 
changed  from  vertical  to  horizontal.  The  fibres  connected  with  the  face 
are  originally  the  lowest  in  the  cortex,  so  that  their  pathway  through  the 
centrum  ovale  lies  below  that  of  the  fibres  connected  with  the  extremi- 
ties. In  the  change  of  their  (;ourse  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal 
direction,  however,  they  get  in  front,  so  that  their  x>athway  is  through 
the  bend  or  angle  of  the  internal  capsule. 

In  the  internal  capsule  the  fibres  from  the  facial  centres  are  thus 
placed  anteriorly  near  the  so-called  knee  ; next  to  them  come  the  fibres 

from  the  arm-centres ; then  the  leg- 
fibres,  the  boundaries  between  the 
bands  not  being  sharply  defined. 
Together  these  motor  tracts  form 
about  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  limb 
of  the  internal  capsule,  the  hinder 
third  of  the  limb  being  occupied  by 
the  sensory  pathway.  From  the  in- 
ternal capsule  the  motor  fibres  pass 
into  the  crus  cerebri,  where  they  oc- 
cupy the  middle  two-fifths  of  the 
crusta,  extending  from  the  surface 
below  almost  to  the  substantia  nigra. 

In  the  crus  cerebri  the  facial 
nerves  begin  to  leave  the  main  body 
of  fibres,  the  oculo-niotor  nerve 
emerging  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  crura.  Most  of  the  fibres,  however,  of  the  cranial  nerves  enter  the 
pons,  but  very  shortly  after  so  doing  they  separate  from  the  band  of  fibres 
which  go  to  the  body  and  extremities,  and  cross  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pons  to  enter  their  various  nuclei.  The  main  portion  of  the 
motor  fibres  enters  the  pons  and  passes  through  the  crustal  portion  lying 


Fig.  7. 


Transverse  horizontal  section  of  brain,  showing 
internal  capsule  and  its  relations. 


* The  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  their  motor  func- 
tions is— ganglion-cells  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  whicli  originate  an  impulse  that  passes 
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between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  transverse  fibres  and  sur- 
rounded by  gray  matter,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  connection. 
In  this  iiassage  through  the  pons  the  mass  of  fibres  is  broken  up  into 
bundles,  which  a little  lower  down  are  again  gathered  into  one  string,  as 
which  they  enter  the  medulla.  In  the  medulla  this  string  divides,  the 
greater  part  of  it  passing  over  to  the  opposite  side  to  be  continued  down 
the  spinal  cord  as  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  whilst  the 
smaller  portion,  failing  to  decussate,  enters  the  spinal  cord  uxion  the 
side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cerebral  hemisiihere  in  which  it  origi- 
i nated,  to  constitute  the  anterior  or  direct  jiyramidal  tract.  During  tlieir 
] passage  from  the  cerebral  cortical  centres  to  the  spinal  cord  these  white  or 
1 conducting  nerve-fibres  are  distinct,  and  aiiparently  without  connection 
! with  ganglionic  cells. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  are  the  great  cerebral 
] ganglia,  namely,  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  caudate  and  lenticular 
1 nuclei  (corpus  striatum).  The  function  of  these  centres  is  unknown,  the 
I old  view  that  they  were  connected  with  the  motor  fibres  going  from  the 
i cortex  having  apparently  been  disproved.  The  thalamus  has  close  con- 
I nection  with  the  optic  tract  and  also  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  cori)US 
striatum  appears  to  have  special  functional  relations  with  the  cerebellum, 
with  which  it  has  anatomical  connections,  and  by  whose  develoimient  it 
is  influenced,  since  failure  in  the  develox)uient  of  the  cerebellum  is  always 
accompanied  by  a great  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  corjms  striatum. 

In  studying  the  sensory  brain-functions  the  first  natural  division  is 
that  of  General  Sensation,  including  the  touch,  thermic,  muscular,  and 
pain  senses,  and  the  so-called  Special  Senses. 

SENSATION. 

General  Sensibility. — We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  different  forms  of  so-called  general  sensibility ; indeed,  the 
position  of  the  cortical  centres  which  j)reside  over  the  sense  of  touch 
itself  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  The  only  fixed  anatomico- 
physiological  point  that  we  have  is  that  the  fibres  which  convey  sensory 
impulses  to  the  perceptive  centres  in  the  brain- cortex  jiass  through  the 
posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule.  According  to  Flechsig,  these 
fibres  pass  upward  from  the  capsule  towards  the  cortex  through  the 
region  which  lies  beneath  the  parietal  bone, — that  is,  to  the  region  of  the 
psycho-motor  convolutions  and  the  parietal  lobe.  As  the  result  of  ex- 


down nerve-fibres  and  exerts  an  influence  upon  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  that  causes 
them  to  discharge  force,  which  in  turn  produces  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  physiologically  the  spinal  system  must  be  considered  to  com- 
mence in  the  crus  cerebri,  for  here  is  the  first  pair  of  ganglia  (that  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve)  which  have  the  power  of  directly  causing  muscular  movement.  The 
spinal  system  is  then  continued  through  the  pons,  where  certain  of  the  nerves  of  the 
head  have  their  nuclei,  and  through  the  medulla  into  the  cord  itself. 
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periments  upon  monkeys,  Horsley  and  Schafer,  however,  locate  the  cen- 
tres for  painful  and  tactile  sensations  in  the  gyrus  fornicatus ; Perrier 
found  them  in  the  gyrus  hippocampi.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  sense 
of  sensation  is  located  in  the  whole  of  the  falciform  lobe.  Cases  con- 
tirming  this  have  been  reported  by  Thomas  Sarill,  who  thinks  that  the 
imsterior  part  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  is  the  cerebral  centre  for  tactile 
sensation  in  the  arm  5 nevertheless,  the  view  of  Flechsig  seems  to  be 
better  borne  out  by  the  scanty  pathological  data  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, iis  in  various  cases  lesions  of  the  parietal  region  have  pro- 
duced hemiaiuesthesia,  whilst  not  rarely  in  legs  or  arms  paralyzed  by 
lesions  in  the  psycho-motor  cortex  there  is  blunting  of  sensibility.  The 
large  c,olle(;tion  of  cases  made  by  Dana  indicates  that  it  is  especially  the 
posterior  half  of  the  psycho-motor  area  that  is  concerned  with  sensatiou.* 

The  course  of  the  sensory  tibres  below  the  inner  capsule  is  still  a 
matter  of  much  doubt.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  the  peduncles  the 
tibres  pass  through  the  so-called  tegmentum,  i.c.,  through  the  posterior 
or  superior  portions  of  the  crus,  separated  more  or  less  distinctly  from 
the  crusta  or  motor  ])athways  by  the  ganglionic  mass  known  as  the  locus 
niger,  and  then  continue  through  the  pons  without  decussation  until 
they  reach  the  spinal  cord. 

Hearing. — The  cortical  centre  for  the  perce])tion  of  auditory  impulse 
appears  to  be  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  hist  temporal  convolutioiK 
The  loss  of  hearing  due  to  the  destruction  of  this  convolution  has, 
however,  been  found,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man,  not  to  be 
permanent.  There  is  some  reason  for  susiiecting  that  the  cortical  audi- 
tory centres  may  be  of  wider  range  than  that  spoken  of,  and  that  out- 
lying portions  of  these  centres  may  take  on  siiperactivity  when  the  cen- 
tral parts  are  destroyed  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  each  auditory  nerve 
is  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  although  only  the  connection  with 
the  opjiosite  hemisphere  is  habitually  fuiictionally  active,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  possible  for  the  oii]iosite  convolution  to  assume  the  function  of 
the  destroyed  portion.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pathway  between 
the  cortical  auditory  centres  and  the  auditory  nucleus  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  except  that  this  jiathway  passes  through  the  jiosterior  iiortion 
of  the  internal  ca])sule.  The  auditory  nerve  is  so  exposed  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  crises  nervous  deafness  is  ])eri]dieral. 

iSmell. — There  are  indications  from  experiment  and  also  from  jiathol- 
ogy  that  the  centres  of  smell  are  in  the  front  portion  of  the  uncinate 
convolution,  to  which  fibres  from  the  olfactory  nerve  have  been  traced ; 
Init  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

TaMe. — The  sense  of  taste  is  so  much  affected  by  catarrh  and  other 

* Disturbances  of  sensibility  are  very  commonly  hysterical.  Charcot  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  loss  of  mnscnlar  sense  is  always  so  ; but  Ransom  reported  a case  in 
which  it  followed  a traumatism  and  was  relieved  by  trepbininw,  and  Carter  Gray 
one  in  which  it  was  caused  by  a sarcomatous  tumor  in  the  i)arietal  convolutions. 
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abnormal  conditions  of  tbe  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  that  care  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  being  led  into  mistakes  of  interpretation. 
Loss  of  taste,  or  ageusia,  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  glosso-xiharyngeal 
nerve,  in  which  case  it  is  confined  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  sujjplied  by 
the  atfected  nerve.  In  a number  of  cases  it  has  been  i)roduced  by  dis- 
ease of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  alleged  that  taste 
has  been  normal  though  this  nerve  was  very  markedly  affected.  Again, 
the  extreme  tiii  of  the  tongue  seems  to  depend  ujion  branches  of  the 
chorda  tympani  for  the  taste-function ; hence  disease  involving  the 
chorda  tymj)ani  affects  taste. 

Loss  of  taste  may  be  jiart  of  a general  liemiaiimsthesia,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  fibres  passing  from  the  cortical  receptive  centres  of 
taste  run  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  ; as  to  their 
further  course  we  have  no  knowledge.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  receptive  centres  in  the  cortex,  but  cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  tumors  occuiiying  the  hipj)ocampal  region  have  ap- 
parently affected  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  testing  any  case  for  a loss  of  taste,  three  regions,  the  front  of  the 
tongue,  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  the  i)alate,  should  be  separately 
examined.  The  patient  should  be  blindfolded,  and  (piinine  or  salicin, 
diluted  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  and  salt,  or  other  highly  sapid  matter, 
emx)loyed.  In  order  to  prevent  confusing  smell  with  taste,  the  testing 
substances  should  be  free  from  marked  odor. 

Parageusia,  j)erversion  of  taste,  and  hypergeusia,  excessive  sensitiveness 
of  taste,  are  usually  of  hysterical  or  psychical  origin. 

The  relations  of  the  eye  to  the  detection  of  cerebral  disease  are  very 
complicated  : they  pertain  to  the  optic  disk,  to  the  pupil,  and  to  the 
function  of  vision. 

Optic  Disk. — It  is  customary  among  ophthalmologists,  following  Von 
Graefe,  to  make  three  alterations  of  the  oi)tic  disk  connected  with  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  : the  first  of  these  is  atrophy,  which  occurs  in 
various  sclerotic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  or  as  a sec- 
ondary result  of  choked  disk  ; the  second  is  the  so-called  choked  disk  5 
the  third  is  descending  neuritis.  In  choked  disk  there  is  a projection  of 
the  end  of  the  nerve,  which  is  cedematous  and  opaque,  with  its  margins 
obliterated  and  its  vessels  swollen.  In  descending  neuritis  the  disk  is 
described  as  less  swollen  and  more  red,  with  tortuous  veins  and  arteries. 
Practically,  choked  disk  and  descending  neuritis  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  thing,  both  having  similar  significance  and  each  ending  in  atrojjhy. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  choked  disk  is  that  it  is  the  result 
of  an  excessive  pressure  upon  all  the  lynii)hatic  spaces  of  the  brain, 
which  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  optic  disk, 
which  are  on  the  surface  of  a chamber  and  therefore  lack  the  support 
of  contiguous  tissues.  Theoretically,  choked  disk  is  dependent  upon 
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braiii-tiiiiior,  abscess,  meuiugitis,  or  other  gross  lesion  which  increases 
cerebral  pressure,  whilst  descending  neuritis  is  the  outcome  of  a basilar 
meningitis.  Practically,  however,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  two  conditions. 

A choked  disk  may  be  unilateral,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  due  to 
local  disease,  but  may  be  rheumatic.  In  rare  cases  either  of  the  afiec- 
tions  under  consideration  may  be  the  outcome  of  other  causes  than  brain- 
tumor  or  inliammation  ; the  more  rapid  the  development  of  increased 
intra-cranial  x>i'essure  the  more  positive  the  ocular  manifestation ; but 
when  the  incrciise  of  iiressure  is  slowly  developed  the  choked  disk  may  be 
absent.  It  is  wanting  in  about  fifteen  jier  cent,  of  cases  of  cerebral  tumors. 

Pupils. — Myosis  and  mydriasis  are  not  localizing  symptoms;  in- 
equality of  the  pupil  may  or  may  not  be  a localizing  symptom.  The 
iniidl  is  subject  to  three  forms  of  movements:  first,  that  i)roduced  by 
light ; second,  the  so-called  cutaneous  pui)illary  reflex,  by  virtue  of  which 
])iiiching  the  skin  causes  dilatation  of  the  puj)il ; third,  the  changes 
which  accomimny  accommodation.  The  Argyll-Eol)ertson  pui)il  is  a 
condition  in  which  no  movement  of  the  pui)il  is  produced  by  x)inching 

the  skin  or  by  throwing  a bright  light 
into  the  eye,  although  the  i-elations 
between  the  i)ux)il  and  the  accommo- 
dation are  preserved,  dilatation  of  the 
pui)il  occurring  when  vision  is  sud- 
denly taken  from  a near  to  a distant 
object. 

In  the  Argyll -Robertson  pupil, 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  spinal  sclero- 
sis, the  failure  of  the  imjiil  to  con- 
tract under  the  stimulus  of  light  shows 
that  there  is  a lesion  in  the  arc 
ECBF,  or,  in  other  words,  that  either 
the  oiitic  nerve  or  its  centre,  or  the 
M connection  between  the  optic  centre 
ivr  and  the  oculo-motor  centre,  or  the 
Q oculo-motor  centre  or  its  nerve,  is 
diseased.  The  retention  of  normal 
vision  shows  that  the  oi)tic  nerve 
and  its  nucleus  are  ])erfect ; the  occur- 
rence of  movements  during  the  process 
of  accommodation  ])roA"cs  that  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  and  its  centre  are 
active:  the  interruption  in  the  arc  ECBF  must  therefore  be  between  the 
optic  and  the  ocnlo-motor  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  commissural 
fibres  which  connect  the  optic  and  the  oculo-motor  centre.  The  loss  of 
the  cutaneous  pupillary  reflex  i>roves  that  there  is  some  interruption  in 


A,  nerve-fibres  from  the  cerebrum  ; B,  optic 
centre  ; S,  optic  nerve  ; J?,  pnpil ; F,  retina  ; II, 
oculo-motor  nerve ; C,  oculo-motor  centre ; J>, 
ocular  centres  in  the  cervical  spinal  cord  (cilio- 
spinal  axis  of  Budge)  ; IK  and  77.,  sympathetic 
nerves ; M,  N,  and  O,  sensory  nerves.  (After  Erh.) 
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the  arc  MDL,  this  interruption  probably  being  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
due  to  the  lesion  which  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  pathway  between 
the  oculo-motor  and  the  optic  centre. 

Vision. — Amaurosis,  or  blindness,  ainblyoi)ia,  or  partial  blindness, 
hemianopsia,  or  seeing  one-half  of  the  field  of  vision,  scotomata,  or  blind 
spots  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  are  the 
chief  forms  of  visual  deficiency.  In  studying  the  relation  of  these  to 
cerebral  localization  it  is  necessary  first  to  recognize  that  the  visual 
nerve  apparatus  consists  of  perceptive  centres  situated  in  the  cuneus 
(occipital  lobe),  and  of  conducting  fibres  which  pass  from  these  centres 
i beneath  the  angular  gyrus  and  through  the  posterior  x)ortion  of  the  in- 
' ternal  capsule  down  to  the  geniculate  bodies  and  the  suiierior  quadi-i- 
I geminal  bodies,  whence  a flattened  band  of  fibres  goes  across  the  iqipei' 
I anterior  surface  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  to  the  oi)tic  chiasm,  which  is 
i situated  uj)on  the  olivary  eminence  of  the  sphenoid.  In  the  chiasm  each 
nerve  divides  into  two  bands,  of  which  the  larger  or  outer  baud  decus- 
sates with  its  fellow,  or,  in  other  words,  crosses  over  to  enter  the  optic 
nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the  oi)t)Osite  side  of  the  chiasm  and  to  be  finally 
distributed  to  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina.  The  inner  or  smaller  band  of 
! fibres  i)asses  on  through  to  the  chiasm,  without  decussation,  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  retina  of  its  own  eye. 

The  diagram  on  page  480  shows  diagrammatically  the  visual  jjaths 
from  the  i5ercei)tive  centres  to  the  retina.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
cuneus  is  connected  with  the  half  of  each  retina  corresponding  to  itself 
in  position, — the  left  cuneus  with  the  left  half  of  each  retina,  the  right 
cuneus  with  the  right  half.  Paralysis  of  one  cuneus,  therefore,  must  pro- 
duce ijaralysis  of  the  corresxiondiug  half  of  each  retina,  the  so-called 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  or  homonymous  lateral  hemianopsia.  Paralj^sis  of 
a portion  of  a cuneus  would  produce  hemianox^ic  scotomata. 

Interference  with  the  functions  of  one  ox^tic  tract  at  any  x^osition  be- 
tween the  cuneus  and  the  commissure  will  xu’oduce  the  same  symx)tom  as 
does  disease  of  the  cuneus,  homonymous  lateral  hemianoxisia.  A lesion 
of  the  optic  chiasm  will  x^roduce  disturbances  of  vision  varying  according 
to  its  situation.  If  it  XR’ess  backward  from  the  front  of  the  chiasm 
(T.6,  Fig.  9)  it  may  XH’oduce  hemianox^sia  of  the  ox^x^osite  halves  of  the 
eyes,  heteronymous  hemianopsia.  If  it  be  x^b^cefi  laterally  (T.3,  Fig.  9) 
it  may  XH’oduce  great  inequality  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  Homony- 
mous hemianox^sia  is  sx^oken  of  as  temxmral  when  both  temxioral  fields 
are  involved  ; as  nasal  when  both  nasal  fields  are  affected.  A x^aralysis 
of  one  0X1  tic  nerve  in  front  of  the  chiasm  will  xiroduce  amaurosis,  or,  if 
not  complete,  amblyoxiia,  of  the  eye  of  the  same  side. 

Horizontal  hemianopsia,  in  which  the  vision  is  xiaralyzed  in  the  ux)x>€'i’ 
or  lower  half  of  the  eye,  is  almost  always  due  to  disease  of  the  eye  itself, 
but  has  been  xiroduced  by  a tumor  xiressiug  from  above  downward  uxion 
the  oxitic  chiasm. 
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Contractions  of  the  field  of  vision,  if  not  hysterical,  are  usually  due  to 
diseases  of  the  optic  nerve.  They  are  not  rare  in  locomotor  ataxia  and 
other  forms  of  spinal  sclerosis,  in  which  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres 
is  very  apt  to  occur,  and  they  also  accompany  0])tic  neuritis. 


Fkt.  9. 


Diagrram  of  visual  paths,  designed  to  illustrate  specially  left  lateral  hemianopsia  from  any  lesion : 
L.T.F.,  left  temporal  half-field;  R.N.F.,  right  nasal  half-field;  O.S.,  oculus  sin.;  O.D.,  oculus  dexter; 
N.T.,  nasal  and  temporal  halves  of  retinse;  N.O.S.,  nervus  opticus  sin. ; K.O.D.,  nervus  opticus  dext. ; 
F.C.S.,  fasciculus  cruciatus  sin. ; F.L.D.,  fasciculus  lateralis  dext. ; C.,  chiasma,  or  decussation  of  fasciculi 
cruciati;  T.O.D.,  tractus  opticus  dext. ; C.G.L.,  corpus  geniculatum  laterale ; L.O.,  lobi  optici  (corpus 
quad.);  P.O.C.,  primary  optic  centres,  including  lobus  opticus,  corp.  genic,  lat.,  and  pulvinar  of  one 
side;  F.O.,  fasciculus  opticus  (Gratiolet)  in  the  internal  capsule  ; C.P.,  cornu  posterior;  G.A.,  region  of 
gyms  angularis;  L.O.S.,  lobus  occip.  sin. ; L.O.D.,  lobus  occip.  dext. ; Cw.,  cuneus  and  subjacent  gyri 
constituting  the  cortical  visual  centre  in  man.  The  hcainj  or  shaded  Imcs  represent  parts  connected  with  the 
right  halves  oj  both  retime. 


Scotomata  may  occupy  any  part  of  tlie  visual  field,  and  be  due  to 
disease  of  the  retina.  They  may  be  the  outcome  of  a very  small  enneal 
lesion.  When  symmetrical  and  central  they  are  in  most  cases  the  result 
of  tobacco  poisoning.* 


* In  tobacco  poisoning  the  loss  of  vision  is  never  complete.  It  is  especially 
marked  for  the  perception  of  colors,  for  "reen  and  red  in  particular ; the  former  is 
usually  described  by  the  patient  as  “white”  or  “gray,”  and  the  latter  as  “brown” 
or  “no  color  at  all.”  In  most  cases  the  scotoma  is  smaller  than  the  visual  field  for 
central  colors,  green  and  red,  and  hence  a zone  is  present  beyond  the  scotoma  in 
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Diplopia  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  binocular,  and  due  to  a paralysis 
or  spasm  of  the  eye-mnscles,  Avhich  disturbs  the  coordination  of  the  eyes 
and  throws  their  axes  out  of  their  normal  parallelism.  It  may  be  crossed 
or  simple.  Crossed  diplopia  occurs  in  cases  of  divergent  squint ; the  image 
seen  by  the  left  eye  lies  to  the  right  of  that  seen  by  the  right  eye.  Simple 
or  homonymous  diplopia  exists  in  couveigent  squint.  In  it  tlie  image  seen 
j by  the  left  eye  lies  to  the  left  of  the  other  image.  A great  aid  to  tlie 
[ memory  in  regard  to  diplopia  is  afforded  by  remeinbering  the  rule  laid 
I down  by  Gowers  in  his  lectures,  — namely,  that  when  the  prolonged  axes 
of  the  eyes  would  cross,  the  images  are  not  crossed ; whilst  when  the 
prolonged  axes  would  not  cross,  the  images  are  crossed.  In  other  woi-ds, 
convergent  squint  causes  simple  diplopia,  divergent  squint  causes  crossed 
diplopia. 

Monocular  diplopia — i.e.,  the  seeing  with  one  eye  of  one  object  as  two 
— is  a very  extraordinary  symptom,  which  may  be  present  in  one  or  both 
eyes.  It  has  been  noted  as  the  result  of  protracted  use  of  the  eye  with 
the  microscope  ; as  due  to  defects  in  the  eye  itself,  relieved  by  siiectacles  ; 
and  as  the  outcome  of  cerebral  tranmatism  and  of  various  organic  lesions. 
There  appear  to  be  three  classes  of  cases  : first,  those  in  which  the  lesion 
is  of  that  portion  of  the  eye  which  transmits  light ; second,  those  in  which 
there  are  troubles  of  refraction  or  accommodation  ; third,  those  in  which 
there  is  a cerebral  lesion.  According  to  onr  present  knowledge,  cerebral 
monocular  diplopia  has  no  localizing  significance,  as  it  has  been  reported 
in  cases  of  tumors  of  the  right  ventricle,  ot  softening  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  right  posterior  hemisphere,  of  abscess  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
and  occipital  lobes,  and  as  the  result  of  violent  blows  upon  the  head  pro- 
ducing no  demonstrable  local  change.  Dnret  in  one  case  of  centric  di- 
plopia found  that  the  j)ortion  of  the  retina  which  perceived  the  double 
image  was  paretic.  The  best  but  not  altogether  satisfactory  explanation 
of  cerebral  monocular  diplopia  as  yet  offered  is  that  it  is  due  to  disasso- 
ciation  of  the  two  hemispheres,  which  results  in  each  cnneus  having  a 
1 distinct  conscious  perception  of  its  own  image. 

Practical  Locating  of  Lesions. — The  following  generalizations  so 
evidently  follow  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  they  need  no  com- 
ment. First,  destructive  lesions  of  the  ascending  frontal  or  parietal 
convolution  produce  monoplegias  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  according  to 
the  part  affected,  or,  if  the  lesions  be  sufficiently  wide-spread,  cause  an 
as.sociation  of  monoplegias  which  may  amount  to  a complete  hemi])legia, 
with  loss  of  sensibility  by  involvement  of  cortical  sensory  cells.  Second, 
irritative  lesions  of  the  convolutions  mentioned  produce  local  convul- 
sions, spasms,  or  choreic  movements  in  the  part  or  parts  corresponding 
to  the  centres.  Third,  destructive  lesions  in  the  centrum  ovale,  if  large, 


which  these  colors  are  observed.  This  is  especially  the  reason  that  tlie  patient  will 
recognize  the  color  of  a large  body  and  mistake  that  of  a very  small  one. 
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cause  hemiplegia,  but  if  the  lesion  be  minute  a partially  distributed  hemi- 
plegia,— that  is,  a hemiplegia  without  involvement  of  the  face  or,  it  may 

be,  of  the  leg, — whilst  irritative  lesions 
produce,  usually,  corresponding  con- 
tractures. Either  lesion  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a loss  of  sensibility  upon 
the  same  side  as  the  motor  paralysis, 
due  to  division  in  the  corona  radiata 
of  the  fibres  going  to  the  sensory  corti- 
cal centres.  Fourth,  a destructive  lesion 
in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  pos- 
terior limb  of  the  internal  capsule  will 
produce  a hemijilegia ; if,  however,  the 
lesion  be  very  small  and  situated  tar 
anteriorly,  the  face  will  be  most  af- 
fected, the  leg  least  so,  and  vice  versa. 
Fifth,  lesions  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule 
are  prone  to  intluence  sensation  as  well 
as  motion,  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  encroach  upon  the  posterior  third  of 
the  capsule ; under  these  circumstances 
the  hemiamesthesia  is  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  paralysis,  because  the  lesion 
is  above  the  decussation  of  both  motor 
and  sensory  fibres.  Sixth,  if  a lesion 
encroach  upon  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  capsule  the  loss  of 
sensibility  is  complete,  affecting  not 
only  general  sensibility,  but  also  all 
the  special  senses,  as  at  this  point  con- 
ducting fibres  from  each  of  the  sensos 
run  together,  constituting  the  so-called 
Seventh,  ]iermanent  irritative  lesions  of 
the  corona  radiata  or  of  the  internal  capsule  may  cause  tremors  or  choreic 
movements  (hemichorea,  athetosis,  post-paralytic  chorea).  Eighth,  a de- 
structive lesion  in  the  crus  cerebri  will  produce  a hemiidegia  or  a henii- 
amesthesia  according  as  it  is  situated  in  the  crusta  or  in  the  tegmentum,  or 
it  will  produce  a hemi]degia  with  a hemianmsthesia  on  the  same  side  if  it 
encroach  upon  both  regions ; if  the  lesion  be  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with 
the  oculo-motor  nerve  there  will  be  an  oculo-motor  palsy  opposite  to  the 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation.  Ninth,  a lesion  in  the  pons  situated 
high  up  may  jiroduce  a hemiplegia  or  a hemianmsthesia  without  involve- 
ment of  the  special  sensas,  according  as  it  is  in  the  motor  or  in  the  sen- 
sory region,  or  it  may  produce  a hemiamesthesia  and  a hemiplegia  upon 


Fig.  10. 


showing  motor  pathway  and  paralytic  effects 
of  lesions.  Ill,  IV,  V,  VI,  etc.,  on  the  right  rep- 
resent nuclei  of  cranial  nerves;  lesion  at  1, 1', 
1",  would  cause  respectively  monoplegic  paraly- 
sis of  face,  arm,  or  leg  on  opposite  side ; lesion 
at  2 would  cause  complete  hemiplegia  of  oppo- 
site side  of  body  ; lesion  at  3— if  large  enough 
to  cut  descendmg  band  of  fibres  and  outgomg 
nerve— would  cause  opposite  hemiplegia  and 
oculo-motor  paralysis  on  Side  of  lesion  (crossed 
paralysis) ; lesion  at  4 would  cause  opposite 
palsy  of  arm  and  leg,  with,  if  lesion  were  largo 
enough,  palsy  of  oculo-motor  and  facial  nerve 
on  side  of  lesion ; lesion  at  5 would  produce 
spinal  paraplegia. 

“sensory  crossway”  of  Charcot. 
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the  same  side.  If,  however,  the  lesion  be  not  high  up,— i.e.,  not  above 
the  decussation  of  the  facial  nerve,— it  will  cause  an  alternating  paralysis 
in  which  the  opposite  sides  of  the  face  and  body  are  affected ; or  if  it  in- 
volve the  sensory  nerve-fibres  it  will  produce  hemianesthesia  of  the  face 
upon  the  side  opiiosite  to  the  motor  paralysis  of  the  body, — the  so-called 
alternating  hemianesthesia.  Tenths  destructive  lesions  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus and  of  the  striate  body  are  apt  to  x)rodnce  hemiplegia,  probably  by 
an  infinence  nx>on  the  neighboring  internal  capsule. 

Lesion  of  the  corx)ora  qnadrigemiua  xirodnces  xiaralysis  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  with  various  anomalies  of  the  pupils  and  lessening  of  the  cen- 
tral vision  (anterior  pair),  or  of  audition  (posterior  pair).  According 
to  Nothnagel,  the  union  of  double  0|)htlialniox)legia  with  ataxia  is  char- 
acteristic of  lesion  of  the  corpora  (piadrigemina,  but  L.  Brims  reports  a 
case  in  which  these  symx)toms  were  xiresent  in  a tumor  of  the  middle 
cerebellar  lobe.  It  is  jirobable  that  in  cerebellar  cases  the  ataxia  always 
I precedes,  in  quadrigeminal  cases  follows,  the  oxihthalmoplegia.  Tumors 
I of  the  coiqiora  quadrigemina  are  apt  to  produce  an  early  and  severe  optic 
I neuritis. 

i ATHETOSIS.  HEMICHOREA. 

I 

Athetosis  (see  page  380)  was  described  as  a disease  by  Hammond, 

I but  is  certainly  only  a symiitom.  In  autopsies  various  lesions  have  been 
j found ; in  some  instances  they  have  been  confined  to  the  cortex,  but  in 
I the  great  majority  of  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  the  internal 
capsule,  or  the  parts  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Under  the  name  of  double  athetosis  Michailowski  described  a disease 
characterized  by  peculiar  involuntary  movements  over  the  whole  body, 
but  especially  affecting  the  arms  and  legs  and  the  two  sides  of  the  face, 
always  associated  with  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  appearing 
almost  always  congenitally  or  in  very  early  childhood  in  imbeciles,  but 
sometimes  develoxiing  in  early  adult  life. 

I As  in  simple  athetosis,  so  in  double  athetosis  various  brain  - lesions 
i have  been  found ; there  is,  therefore,  no  constant  nerve-lesion  in  double 
athetosis,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  looked  upon  as  a symxitom,  the  out- 
come of  various  diseases  of  the  brain  which  x^rodnce  similar  lesions  in 
both  hemisxiheres  and  consequently  cause  athetosis  in  each  side  of  the 
body.  Double  athetosis  is  commonly  associated  with  imbecility,  because 
sclerotic  and  other  brain  diseases  which  produce  athetosis  are  axit  to 
destroy  the  mental  faculties. 

Closely  allied  to  athetosis  are  other  forms  of  motor  disturbance 
duced  by  disease  of  the  internal  caxisule  or  its  neighboring  parts.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  hemichorea,  hemi-tremors,  and  especially  the 
i choreic  movements  which  sometimes  x^recede  but  more  frequently  follow 
cerebral  apoxilexies,  constituting  the  so-called  pre-hemiplegic  and  post- 
hemiplegie  chorea.  Charcot  believed  that  the  lesion  of  hemichorea  was 
always  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  caxisule ; hence  the  fre- 
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qiieiit  association  of  liemicliorea  with  hemiaiiaBStliesia.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  ])roved  that  any  of  these  various  disordered  movements  may 
be  produced  by  lesions  in  the  cortex  or  in  almost  any  part  of  the  motor 
tract ; indeed,  Mengui  asserts  that  they  may  result  even  from  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  peripheral  nei-ves,  and  H.  C.  Wood’s  ex- 
lieriments  upon  choreic  dogs  certainly  proved  that  both  rhythmical  and 
irregular  choreic  movements  may  be  of  spinal  origin. 

APHASIA. 

Human  beings  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  written  and 
spoken  words,  by  pictures  or  hieroglyphs,  by  signs,  and  by  musical  tones. 
For  each  form  of  communication  there  are  necessary  an  ai)paratns  for 
expression  and  one  for  the  purpose  of  perceiving  that  which  has  been 
expressed  by  another  person.  Each  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
one  central,  the  other  peripheral.*  In  the  receptive  apparatus  are  a 
peripluiral  receptive  nerve-mass,  a nerve-trunk,  and  a centre  of  con- 
scions  perception.  In  the  apparatus  for  expression  is  a brain-centre 
in  which  thought  is  converted  into  a word-imi)ulse  which,  travelling 
outward,  produces  the  motions  which  cause  words,  sounds,  speech,  ges- 
tures, etc.  When  the  perii)heral  apparatus  is  ])aralyzed,  communication 
is  correspondingly  interfered  with,  and  there  results  loss  of  the  power 
of  articulation  {anarthria),  or  loss  of  the  power  of  perception, — that  is, 
blindness  and  deafness. 

Cases  in  wdiich  the  peripheral  apparatus  is  alone  at  fault  are  not 
included  under  aphasia,  this  term  being  used  to  represent  all  forms  of 
interference  with  human  commnuicatioii  by  disease  of  the  higher  nerve- 
centres  immediately  connected  with  conscious  thought  and  its  ex])ression. 
It  is  plain  that  the  interference  may  be  with  the  function  of  emission  or 
of  reception,  and  there  may  be  motor  or  ataxic  aphasia,  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  sensory  aj)hasia,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  per- 
ception of  that  which  has  been  ex})ressed. 

Ataxic  aphasia,  as  it  may  invade  any  form  of  expression,  is  divided 
into  ataxic  aphasia  proper,  or  loss  of  the  power  of  expression  by  spoken 
woi’ds  5 agraphia,  or  loss  of  the  power  of  expression  by  written  woi’ds ; 
aglyphia,  or  loss  of  the  power  of  picture-making;  ataxic  amusia,  oi'  loss 
of  the  ]>ower  of  expression  by  musical  tones  (singing)  ; musical  agraphia, 
or  loss  of  the  power  of  writing  music  ; ataxic  amimia,  or  loss  of  the  power 
of  ex])ression  by  gestni-e. 

Sensory  aphasia  is  divided  into  word-deafness,  or  loss  of  power  of 
recognizing  heard  words;  wo I'd -blindness  (alexia),  or  loss  of  power  of 
recognizing  seen,  written,  or  printed  words;  figure-blindness,  or  loss  of 
power  of  recognizing  drawn  or  painted  figures ; scnsoi'y  amusia,  or  loss 


* Peripheral  as  here  used  includes  the  nerves  an<l  nerve-centres  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  spedal-sense  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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of  power  of  recognizing  heard  musical  tones ; sensory  amimia,  or  loss  of 
power  of  recognizing  gestnres.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
patient  could  sing  the  tune  without  words,  and  even  intelligibly  express 
desires  by  accents  and  intonations;  others  in  which,  with  complete 
aphasia,  agraphia,  and  word-blindness,  the  patient  could  sing  the  melody 
and  also  the  words;  also,  cases  of  word-blindness  in  which  the  patient 
could  read  musical  notes,  others  in  which  he  could  recognize  the  word 
by  tracing  the  letters  with  the  huger.  The  language  of  emotions  and  the 
words  in  most  frequent  use  are  the  longest  preserved.  Thus,  aphasics  can 
sometimes  swear  or  pray,  and  “yes”  and  “no”  are  the  last  words  to  go. 

Any  of  the  various  forms  of  aphasia  may  be  partial  in  its  develoii- 
ment.  If  its  lack  of  completeness  is  general,  it  is  often  expressed  by  put- 
ting the  prehx  “par”  before  the  name.  Thus,  partial  loss  of  the  power 
of  recognizing  musical  notes  is  paramusia ; partial  word-blindness,  par- 
alexia. Medical  literature  also  recognizes  and  has  given  name  to  various 
peculiar  partial  aphasias,  which  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  Thus,  in 
ataxic  aphasia,  when  only  the  word  or  even  a letter  is  concerned,  the  case 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  monophasia,  whilst  the  term  paraphasia  is  used  to 
express  the  condition  in  which  the  subject  employs  wrong  words.  Literal 
agraphia  is  the  condition  in  which  the  power  of  writing  letters  is  lost ; 
verbal  agraphia  is  that  in  which  the  power  of  writing  words  is  alone 
affected;  paragraphia  is  by  some  restricted  to  the  condition  in  which 
wrong  words  are  written.  Sensory  amnsia  is  by  Edgren  known  as  tojigue- 
dcafness,  when  the  power  of  recognizing  sounds  by  the  ear  is  alone  lost ; 
whilst  those  cases  in  which  the  power  of  recognizing  musical  notes  by 
the  eye  has  gone  are  instances  of  note-hlindness. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  aphasia  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain- 
cortex  or  of  the  conducting  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the  cortex  to  the 
spinal  cord.  It  may,  however,  be  of  hysterical  origin,  or  it  may  be  a 
phenomenon  of  reflex  inhibition  produced  by  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  simple  brain-exhaustion,  and 
may  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a violent  nerve-storm,  such  as  a migraine. 
In  organic  aphasia  occurring  in  right-handed  persons  the  lesion  is  prac- 
tically always  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisxihere  ; in  comj)letely  left-handed 
persons  it  is  nsnally  in  the  right  hemisphere.  In  ambidextrous  j>ersons 
the  speech-centre  x>robably  follows  the  use  of  the  hand  in  writing ; or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  use  of  the  hand  follows  and  indicates 
the  lesion  of  the  speech- centre.  Thus,  in  a case  seen  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
in  which  the  person  was  right-handed  for  all  acts  excejit  wi’iting,  a left- 
handed  palsy — that  is,  of  the  writing  hand — was  accomjianied  by  aphasia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  failure  of  the  right  hemisphere  to  de- 
velo]i  its  speech-centres  is  due  to  habitual  disuse  not  only  in  the  infancy 
of  the  individual  but  throngh  successive  generations.  In  some  indi- 
viduals it  is  possible  to  develop  the  right  third  frontal  convolution  after 
the  destruction  of  the  left,  so  that  the  iiower  of  speech  shall  be  restored. 
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(Tiike  aud  Fraser,  Journal  of  Mental  Diseases,  1892.)  There  is  plausi- 
bility in  the  view  )ield  by  some  neurologists  that  the  familiar  words 
“yes”  aud  ^^no,”  which  often  remain  in  aphasia  due  to  a severe  left- 
sided lesion,  have  their  origin  in  the  right  cerebral  speech-centre,  which 
has  attained  sufficient  development  to  compass  a few  rudimentary  expres- 
sions. 

The  cortical  localization  of  aphasia  may  be  summed  up  in  accordance 
with  the  elaborate  paper  of  Wylie  as  follows  : 

Fig.  n. 


The  posterior  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  left  first  temporal  convo- 
lution is  the  auditory  speech-centre,  in  wliich  are  stored  the  auditory 
speech -images  (A) : paralysis  of  it  causes  woi'd- deafness.  The  third  frontal 
or  Broca’s  convolution  is  the  centre  for  the  motor  memories  of  speech 
(i>)  : paralysis  of  it  causes  motor  aphasia.  The  angular  and  supramarginal 
convolutions  constitute  the  centre  for  the  visual  images  of  written  aud 
printed  speech  (0)  : paralysis  of  it  causes  word-blindness.  The  posterior 
extremity  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  (Z>)  * is  the  grajihic  motor 
centre,  in  which  are  stored  the  motor  memories  which  guide  the  right 
hand  in  the  act  of  writing  : paralysis  of  this  centre  causes  agraphia. 
Edgren  places  the  centres  for  tone- deafness  in  the  first  and  second  tem- 
poral convolutions  of  the  left  side,  just  in  front  of  the  jiosition  of  word- 
deafness  ( D). 

Tt  is  evident  that  disturbances  of  the  speech-function  must  result  from 
ill  juries  of  nerve-fibres  which  start  in  the  cortical  centres.  It  is  believed 

* Tt  is  doubtful,  liowever,  whether  this  centre  can  he  yet  definitely  fixed.  AVe 
can  write  with  the  left  hand,  and  even  with  the  teeth,  which  are  believed  to  have  no 
connection  with  this  centre.  Wernicke  thinks  that  the  visual  images  are  the  im- 
portant ones  in  writing ; but  the  congenitally  blind,  who  have  no  visual  images, 
('an  he  trained  to  write.  We  know  of  no  recorded  case  in  which  the  lesion  was 
■strictly  limited  to  the  centre  D. 
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that  these  fibres  are  of  two  sorts  : first,  commissural  fibres  joining  cen- 
tres ; second,  main  j)athway-fibres  passing  downward  to  the  various  lower 
ganglia  : hence  there  are  transcortical  and  subcortical  ax^hasias. 

The  theory  of  transcortical  aphasia  rests  chiefly  upon  distnrbances 
of  speech  which  have  been  noted  as  the  residts  of  lesions  of  the  insular 
lobule  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  lesions  of 
the  left  insula  in  some  cases  x^roduce  an  ax>hasia,  in  others  do  not ; and 
it  is  held  by  various  authorities  that  the  insula  is  a meeting-x^lace  for 
commissural  fibres  from  the  various  cortical  sx)eech-centres,  where  it  may 
< be  that  they  are  all  brought  in  contact  with  a centre  of  ideation. 

The  course  of  the  main  xnithway  downward  from  the  speech-centre 
i is  not  xierfectly  known.  The  most  x^i'obable  view  is  that  in  the  centrum 
I ovale  the  impulses  travel  through  the  band  which  lies  under  the  poste- 
’ rior  third  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  {pediculo-frontal  band  of  Pitres), 
j According  to  Brissaud,  the  fibres  are  dissociated  with  those  going  to  the 
1 face,  both  in  the  internal  cax)sule  (in  the  region  of  the  knee)  and  in  the 
j crus. 

! It  is  often  imxiortant  to  distinguish  between  a subcortical  and  a centric 
aphasia.  In  a subcortical  aphasia  the  x^ower  of  word-thought  remains, 
the  motor  fibres  traversing  the  xiathways  mentioned  being  alone  affected, 
so  that  the  symx^toms  are  those  of  a x>ure  ataxic  ax)hasia  (without  sensory 
ax^hasia).  The  conducting  fibres  from  the  graxihic  centres  xu’obably  x>ass 
with  the  arm-fibres  through  the  internal  caxisule,  so  that  in  a subcortical 
ax^hasia  there  is  no  agrax^hia,  unless  the  lesion  in  the  internal  cax>sule  is 
large  enough  to  paralyze  the  arm  and  face. 

Conditions  allied  to  Aphasia. — There  are  certain  disorders  of 
memory,  often  the  result  of  organic  disease,  which  are  closelj"  allied  to 
ax)hasia.  Apraxia  is  a condition  in  which  the  x^atient  has  more  or  less  com- 
X)letely  forgotten  the  nature  and  use  of  objects  about  him.  For  examx^le, 
he  attemx^ts  to  use  a knife  for  a sx^oon,  to  eat  a x^iece  of  soax^,  or  to  write 
with  a fork.  All  the  senses  may  be  involved  in  this  condition,  or  only 
one  form  of  perception  may  fail  to  awaken  old  memories.  Thus,  in 
object-blindness  (soul-blindness,  mind-blindness),  which  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated witii  word-blindness,  the  x^atient  is  not  able  to  recognize  things  or 
persons  by  sight,  but  recognizes  them  by  hearing  when  they  give  forth 
sound.  For  instance,  he  will  not  know  his  intimate  friends  on  looking 
at  them,  but  may  recognize  them  at  once  when  they  sxieak.to  him. 

CEREBELLAR  LOCALIZATION. 

Lesions  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  sometimes  x>roduce  rotatory  move- 
ments (movements  of  manege)  along  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  Ac- 
cording to  Eosenthal,  the  diagnostic  symxitoms  of  tumor  of  the  cerebellar 
X)eduncle  are  headache,  vertigo,  disorders  of  the  sx^ecial  senses,  hemi- 
Xfiegia,  unsteady  gait  with  a tendency  to  fall  ux^on  the  side,  and  x>artial 
rotation  along  the  vertical  axis  Avith  lateral  rotation  of  the  head.  Cer- 
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taiiily,  however,  lesions  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  are  not  always  accom- 
panied by  rotatory  niovements. 

Tit  libation  is  characteristic  of  disease  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum. In  it  the  feet  are  held  well  forward  and  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  bring  them  close  together,  peculiar 
movements  of  extension  and  tlexion  will  occur  in  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  body  will  begin  to  rock  and  stagger  more  and  more  violently, 
until,  in  extreme  cases,  the  subject  falls  unless  he  can  seize  some  support. 
In  unusual  instances  the  movements  are  detinite  and  in  one  direction, 
but  commonly  they  are  irregular  and  vary  both  in  diiection  and  in  foi-ee. 
The  staggering  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  move  a step. 
Very  commonly  it  is  inii)ossible  for  him  to  turn  suddenly  without  falling. 
The  symptoms  may  or  may  not  be  intensified  by  darkness  or  by  closing 
the  eyes.  The  walk  resembles  that  of  an  intoxicated  man.  There  is  a 
similar  staggering,  with  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  whole  body,  result- 
ing in  a zigzag  instead  of  a straightforward  progression.  In  most  cases 
the  feet  are  raised  only  a short  distance  from  the  ground,  and  are  moved 
with  a peculiar  irregularity  of  step. 

In  rare  cases  there  is  a marked  tendency  to  fall  or  run  backward  or, 
it  may  be,  forward.  The  differentiation  of  titubation  from  ataxia  is  aided 
by  the  facts  that  in  cerebellar  disease  the  patient,  lying  in  bed,  is  able 
to  move  the  legs  with  normal  promptness  and  accuracy,  and  that  the 
arms  are  never  affected. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

PACHYMENINGITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 

Pacliymenmgitis  Externa  is  an  inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  is  probably  alwaj^s  secondary  to  traumatism,  dis- 
ease of  the  skull,  or  septic  infection.  There  are  no  distinctive  symp- 
toms. Headache  is  usually,  but  not  always,  jiresent,  and  there  may  be 
delirium,  convulsions,  or  cortical  pressure  palsies.  The  treatment  is  that 
of  the  original  disease,  with  local  measures  as  indicated. 

Pachymeningitis  Interna,  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  layer  of  the 
dura  mater,  may  possibly  occur  in  purulent  form  as  a result  of  sepsis. 

Paehy meningitis  Interim  Rirmorrhagiea  (llammtoma  of  the  Dura  Mater) 
is  produced  by  traumatism,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  sunstroke,  and  other 
causes.  After  death  there  is  found  in  some  cases  a subdural  hemor- 
rhage with  little  show  of  membrane,  in  other  casies  a large  develop- 
ment of  subdural  membrane  with  but  little  hemorrhage.  IMore  com- 
monly there  is  abundance  both  of  the  subdural  membrane  and  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Two  views  are  held  by  authorities  as  to  the  relations  of 
' the  hemorrhage  and  of  the  membranes,  some  teaching  tliat  the  mem- 
branes precede  the  development  of  the  hemorrhage,  others  that  the 
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liemorrhage  precedes  the  membrane.  The  iirobabilities  are  that  the  pri- 
mary change  is  an  inflammatory  formation  of  membrane,  but  that  in 
some  cases  the  hemorrhage  occurs  almost  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  In 
old  cases  there  is  often  an  associated  atrophy  of  the  convolution.  The 
symptoms  of  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  are  indefinite : excessive 
headache  with  somnolence,  and  with  a history  of  the  causes  xneviously 
enumerated,  should  give  rise  to  the  strongest  suspicion  of  the  disease. 
Apoplectic  attacks,  convulsions,  optic  neuritis,  even  hemifdegia,  may  be 
secondarily  produced  by  hemorrhage  from  the  delicate  vessels  in  the  in- 
flamed membrane.  Treatment  is  rarely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  but 
severe  repeated  counter-irritation,  especially  by  the  actual  cautery,  with 
the  continuous  administration  of  minute  doses  of  the  mercurials  and  of 
the  iodides,  may  be  useful  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  Opium 
may  be  eiujiloyed  for  the  relief  of  jiaiu. 

LEPTOMENINGITIS.  MENINGITIS.  ARACHNITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  three  forms  of  leptomeningitis, — acute 
meningitis,  acute  tubercular  meningitis,  and  chronic  meningitis. 

ACUTE  MENINGITIS. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid. 

Etiology. — Although  a bacterial  invasion  is  the  iirobable  cause  of 
all  acute  meningitis,  a distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  iirimary  and 
secondary  varieties,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  infection. 
Under  the  former  are  included  the  sporadic  and  epidemic  cases.  Sec- 
ondary forms  include  those  originating  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Sporadic  and  epidemic  cases  i^robably  originate  from  the  same  cause  or 
causes,  and  especial  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  jiresence  of  bac- 
teria, particularly  the  pneumococcus  and  strej)tococcus. 

The  secondary  variety  is  also  of  probable  infectious  origin,  the  bacteria 
being  other  than  those  concerned  in  the  origin  of  the  sporadic  and  epi- 
demic cases.  They  enter  the  membrane  from  without,  i^robably  through 
blood-vessels  or  lymjjh-vessels.  Thus,  a secondary  meningitis  may  result 
from  wounds  of  the  scalp,  erysiiielas  of  the  face  and  scalp,  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  these  regions,  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  chronic 
nasal  catarrh,  and  operations  ui)on  the  head.  A secondary  meningitis 
may  also  result  from  a remote  infectious  process,  as  x>leiirisy,  pneumonia, 
abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  the  various  infectious  diseases, 
also  from  the  amoeba  coli  communis. 

An  ai^iiarently  acute  meningitis  may  also  be  jiroduced  by  gout,  rheu- 
matism, sunstroke,  Bright’s  diseuvse,  and  syifliilis ; but  in  such  cases  the 
attack  is  usually,  if  not  always,  an  exacerbation  of  a chronic  meningitis 
whose  symptoms  may  have  been  so  mild  as  not  to  have  been  aiiprehended. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  leptomeningitis 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  found  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (see 
article  on  cerebro-spinal  meningitis),  and  consist  in  a sero-  and  fibriuo- 
pm-nlent  infiltration  of  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  a focal  cortical 
enceplialitis,  and  acute  ventricular  dropsy. 

Hymptomatology. — In  a typical  case  of  acute  meningitis  there  is  rap- 
idly developed,  with  or  without  a chill,  an  intense  headache  with  parox- 
ysmal exacerbations,  intensified  by  loud  sounds  or  light,  soon  followed  by 
delirium  with  high  fever,  and  by  stiffness  of  the  neck,  due  to  contractions 
of  the  posterior  muscles.  Vomiting  occurs  early  and  repeatedly.  Gen- 
eral or  ]>artial  convulsions  may  take  place.  In  the  continuance  of  the 
case,  strabismus,  ptosis,  contraction,  dilatation,  or  inequalit}^  of  the  pui)il, 
and  disturbances  of  vision  or  of  hearing,  indicate  the  involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid  unless  there  is  irritation  of 
the  XDieumogastric  centres,  when  it  becomes  slow.  There  is  generally 
jn’onounced  fever,  but  the  range  of  temperature  varies  greatly  according 
tt)  the  (tause  of  the  disease. 

Optic  neuritis  may  occur  early  in  the  disease  ; later,  coma,  paralysis, 
and  other  decided  symptoms  of  brain-pressure  are  developed. 

Diagnosis. — When  a meningitis  has  gone  so  far  as  to  involve  the 
cranial  nerves  the  diagnosis  is  usuallj'^  easy,  but  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
often  impossible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  symptoms  of  the  early 
meningitis  may  be  produced  by  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  or  other  acute 
disease,  without  any  organic  alteration  in  the  brain- membranes. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  meningitis  is  always  grave.  It 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

TreatmiiINT. — The  treatment  of  an  acute  meningitis  usually  resolves 
itself  into  the  treatment  of  the  concomitant  condition,  along  with  local 
blood-letting,  persistent  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  persistent 
use  of  counter-irritants  in  the  form  of  blisters  over  the  shaved  seal]). 
Calomel  should  be  given  freely  to  mild  salivation  unless  contra-indicated 
by  sepsis  or  other  general  condition.  If  the  disejise  be  due  to  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  middle  ear,  surgical  interference  should  be 
immediate. 

In  debilitated  or  cachectic  children  under  two  years  of  age  occurs  a 
variety  of  acute  meningitis  which  affects  chiefly  the  posterior  ])ortion  of 
the  base  of  the  l)rain  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum  (pesfernn-  menin- 
gitis), and  often  by  closing  the  foramen  of  IMagendie  (occlnsive  meninffifis) 
produces  an  acute  hydrocephalus.  In  most  fatal  cases  the  exudation  is 
largely  purulent.  It  is  found  not  only  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  also 
in  the  choroid  plexuses,  the  velum,  and  the  ependyma  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, whilst  the  serous  fluid  frecpiently  distends  not  only  the  lateral 
ventricles,  but  also  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  symptoms  are  especially 
characterized  by  the  slowness  of  their  develojnnent,  and  by  an  early, 
very  iiersistent,  and  severe  retraction  of  the  head  {cervical  opisthotonos). 
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The  case  may  last  for  weeks,  with  slow,  irregular  fever  and  great  weak- 
ness, without  other  distinctive  symptom  than  that  of  rigidity  of  the  neck. 
If  death  does  not  occiu-  early,  chronic  hydrocephalus  may  result. 

TUBERCULAR  MENINGITIS. 

Definition. — A meningitis  associated  with  tubercles  in  the  brain- 
membranes,  especially  in  the  pia  mater,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

Etiology. — Tuberculous  meningitis  is  x>robably  always  secondary  to 
a tubercular  deposit  elsewhere,  and  is  often  a part  of  an  acute  general 
tuberculosis.  Heredity  is  a strong  predisposing  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  tubercles  are  usually  in  the  form  of  grayish- 
1 white  granules  near  the  vessels,  because  of  their  formation  in  the  peri- 
. vascular  sheaths.  They  especially  affect  the  branches  of  the  middle 
j cerebral  artery,  particularly  those  going  to  the  jierforated  space.  The 
i associated  inflammatory  exudation  is  commonly  more  abundant  at  the 
base,  and  is  fibrino-purulent,  involving  generally  the  Sylvian  fissure, 

( and  not  rarely  giving  rise  to  some  distention  of  the  ventricle.  The 
I cerebral  substance  is  often  superficially  infiltrated,  and  spots  of  softening 
: may  be  present. 

Symptomatology. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  de- 
velops insidiously  in  feeble  children,  who  fail  in  appetite,  become  extraor- 
dinarily peevish  and  irritable,  and  suffer  from  malaise,  headache,  con- 
stipation, irregular,  disturbed  sleep,  loss  of  flesh,  and  wandering  pains. 
Usually  after  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  after  a much  longer  period, 
the  meningitic  symptoms  develop  suddenly,  it  may  be  with  a convulsion, 
followed  by  fever,  violent  headache,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  delirium 
or  stupor.  Usually  the  child  lies  in  bed  in  an  apathetic  unrest,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  loud  sounds,  bright  lights,  or  any  disturbance.  Even 
during  stupor  the  child  utters  a peculiar  sharp  scream  (hydrocephalic 
cry),  probably  extorted  by  a pain  through  the  head.  During  this  first 
period  (stage  of  irritation)  the  fever  may  reach  103°  F.,  and  there  are 
sudden  startings,  outbreaks  of  delirious  terror,  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
and  some  rigidity  of  the  neck.  In  the  second  period  (stage  of  oppres- 
sion) the  stupor  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  the  general  muscular  re- 
laxation extreme : the  pupils  are  unequal  or  dilated ; the  respiration  is 
sighing,  often  irregular  ; the  pulse  is  slow  and  intermittent ; the  bowels 
are  obstinately  constipated.  Vomiting  is  often  severe.  The  fever  tem- 
perature is  irregular,  varying  from  below  the  norm  to  102.5°  F.,  having 
no  regularity  of  rhythm,  rising  and  falling,  it  may  be,  several  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh.  If  the  finger-nail 
be  drawn  across  the  skin,  the  tache  cerehrale  ("a  red  line)  will  appear  ; it 
is  without  diagnostic  significance.  Gradually  the  patient  with  developing 
blindness  and  deafness  sinks  into  the  last  stages  of  paralysis,  with  com- 
plete coma,  low  delirium,  and  general  or  partial  convulsions.  There  are 
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also  optic  neuritis,  strabismus,  and  ptosis,  rapid,  irregular,  feeble  pulse,  i 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  a profound  typhoid  state.  Death  occurs  ordi-  ' 
narily  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirtieth  day.  Local  paralyses,  mono-  • 
pleg’ia,  and  even  hemiplegia  may  appear  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  >' 
There  may  also  be  diarrhoea  or  lung-complications  as  the  result  of  the  ? 
wide-spread  tuberculosis. 

In  some  Ciises  remissions  give  hope  of  recoveiy,  but  they  are  usually  r 
of  short  thiration.  In  the  last  days  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  not  rare, 
and  a sudden  rise  of  bodily  temperature  (even  to  109°  F.),  followed  by 
an  abrupt  fall  (even  to  94°  F.),  often  precedes  death. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  earliest  stages  the  diagnosis  may  be  between  i 
typhoid  fever,  simple  meningitis,  and  tubercular  meningitis.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  headaclie,  the  vomiting,  and  the  constipation  usually  distin- 
guish it  from  typhoid  fever,  but  if  there  should  be  abdominal  tuber- 
culosis and  consecpTcnt  diarrhoea  and  tympanitis  a mistake  is  possible, 
so  that  it  is  often  well  to  reserve  the  opinion  until  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
ocular  palsies,  or  involvement  of  special  senses  make  the  case  clear.  In 
syphilitic  and  rachitic  children  a meningitis  occurs  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tubercular  form  only  by  its  yielding  to  treatment. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  probably  always  eiitls  fatally. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  treatment : the  good  results  which 
are  alleged  to  have  followed  the  use  of  calomel  have  probably  been  due 
to  the  reported  cases  having  been  of  specific  origin.  Whenever  there  is 
a suspicion  of  syphilis  or  of  rachitis,  appropriate  medication  should  be 
actively  employed. 

CHRONIC  meningitis. 

Chronic  meningitis  is  usually  due  to  sunstroke,  to  trauma,  or  to 
syphilis,  but  may  result  from  an  acute  inflammation,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  involves  to  a greater  or  less  degree  the  cortex,  through  its  in- 
fiuence  on  the  brain-arteries,  which  run  from  the  pia  mater  directly  to 
the  cortex.  Its  treatment  varies  so  much  with  its  cause  that  the  former 
will  be  discussed  under  cerebral  syphilis  and  sunstroke.  In  traumatic 
general  meningitis  the  treatment  consists  of  continuous  severe  counter- 
irritation and  the  use  of  minute  doses  of  mercurials  and  the  iodides  for  a 
long  time,  with  abstinence  from  all  mental  labor  and  excitement. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

CEREBRAL  ANAEMIA. 

Definition. — Deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain. 

S y:\iptomatology. — Acute  cerebral  aiuemia  (syncope),  as  after  hemor- 
rhage, produces  tinnitus  aurium,  a sense  of  general  weakness  or  faintness, 
disorder  of  the  special  senses,  cold  sweat,  loss  of  consciousness,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  general  convulsions,  and  death  from  failure  of  the 
respiration. 
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Clirouic  brain-anaemia  is  affirmed  to  cause  vertigo,  apathy,  tinnitus 
aurium,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  memory,  and  hallucinations.  Under  the 
name  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  Marshall  Hall  described  a condition  which 
in  feeble  children  is  especially  apt  to  follow  excessive  diarrhoea,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis,  on  account  of  the  semi-coma, 
convulsions,  and  retraction  of  the  head ; but  there  is  no  fever,  and  the 
pnlse'is  rapid  throughout.  How  far  these  symptoms  are  due  to  lack  of 
blood  in  the  brain  and  how  far  to  simple  exhaustion  remains  unsettled. 

Treatment. — In  syncope  the  patient  should  be  pla(;ed  in  a recum- 
: bent  position,  cold  water  dashed  in  the  face,  the  nostrils  irritated  by 
aminoniacal  exhalations,  and  strong  alcoholic  drinks  administered.  In 
^ severe,  persistent  cases  strychnine,  tincture  of  digitalis,  nitroglycerin, 
\ may  be  given  hypodermically ; if  these  fail,  a pint  of  tepid  weak  saline 
I infusion  may  be  injected  into  the  buttocks,  or  transfusion  may  be  prac- 
f tised.  In  chronic  brain-anaemia  the  indication  is  to  cure  the  anaemia  and 
I exhaustion  by  appropriate  measures. 

Cerebral  oedema  or  serous  apoplexy  may  occur  as  an  acute,  severe  con- 
t dition  in  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  and  be  aissociated  with  coma,  convul- 
i sions,  inequality  of  the  puiiils,  and  even  j)artial  hemiplegia,  so  as  closely 
I to  simulate  true  apoplexy. 

Tlie  question  how  fair  the  oedema  is  the  cause  of  these-  symptoms  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  answer.  Undoubtedly  most  if  not  all  of 
them  maiy  be  produced  by  uraemia  without  cedenui,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  a pure  uraemia  will  produce  locailizing  symptoms  such  as  in- 
equality of  the  pupils  and  partiail  hemiplegia.  In  braiin-atrophies  and  in 
extreme  passive  hyperaemia  there  is  often  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  brain.  Local  brain-oedemas,  probably  from  locail  interference  with 
the  circulation,  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  tumors  and  other  cerebral 
lesions. 

CEREBRAL  HYPERiEMIA. 

The  subject  of  cerebral  liyperaemia  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  the  diag- 
nosis being  continually  made  by  practitioners  of  medicine  as  a means  of 
accounting  for  various  obscure  cerebral  disturbances,  such  as  are  seen  in 
cerebral  asthenia  from  overwork.  It  is  possible  that  weakness  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  from  habitual  overuse  may  exist  in  these  cases,  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  supposition.  Again,  the  sleeplessness, 
headache,  giddiness,  apathy,  somnolence,  slight  mental  confusion,  etc., 
which  are  often  seen  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  chronic  emphysema,  in 
tumors  at  the  root  of  the  neck  or  in  the  mediastinum,  are  attributed 
by  many,  with  a show  of  resison,  to  passive  or  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain.  In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  are  probably 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  poisons  in  the 
blood. 

The  headaches,  with  red  face  and  throbbing  carotids,  occasionally  met 
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with  in  persons  of  full  habit,  and  relieved  by  a mercurial  or  other  brisk 
purge,  may  be  ascribed  to  an  acute  cerebral  congestion.  There  are 
undoubtedly  rare  cases  of  sudden  attacks,  with  a sense  of  great  fulness 
in  the  head,  turgid,  red  face,  throbbing  carotids,  vertigo,  and  finally,  it 
may  be,  complete  unconsciousness.  Such  attacks  may  simulate  an  apo- 
plexy and  be  at  once  relieved  by  bleeding.  The  cause  of  these  attacks 
is  entirely  obscure  : the  congestion,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  iS  pri- 
mary. It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  of  true  hemorrhagic  apoplexy 
the  attack  is  not  hemorrhagic  from  the  beginning,  but  simply  congestive, 
a diseased  blood-vessel  giving  way  from  the  strain  of  a local  increased 
blood-pressure.  In  apoplectic  attacks  following  violent  sudden  emotion, 
a primary  cerebral  hypenemia  with  a secondary  cerebral  hemorrhage  is 
probably  the  history. 

Itare  cases  occur  in  young  children  of  deej^  sleep  or  semi-coma  with- 
out obvious  cause,  lasting,  it  may  be,  for  some  hours.  These  have  been 
explained  as  instances  of  acute  cerebral  hypenemia.  The  difficulty  in 
all  such  cases  is,  first,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
cerebral  hyperimnia  ; secondly,  that  at  present  there  seems  no  way  of 
explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  cerebral  hypei’jemia. 

Treatment. — When  cerebral  hypei\Tmia  simulates  apoplexy  a free 
venesection  may  be  called  for.  In  less  severe  cases  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  temples,  or  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a drastic 
purgative  administered. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

CEREBRAL  THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Definition. — Ari’est  of  circulation  in  the  brain  by  embolic  or  throm- 
botic occlusion  of  a vessel. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  the  formation  of  emboli  and  of  thrombi  in 
the  brain  are  the  same  as  those  which  act  in  other  portions  of  the  body. 
The  results  are  more  serious,  on  account  of  most  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
not  anastomosing,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a collateral  circulation  to 
be  set  up. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Any  of  the  brain-vessels  may  be  involved.  It 
is,  however,  very  unusual  for  the  cerebellar  arteries  to  be  affected  by  an 
embolus,  which,  following  the  direct  line  of  blood-current  from  the  heart, 
naturally  passes  up  the  left  carotid  into  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery, 
’or,  if  it  be  too  large,  is  arrested  in  the  basilar  artery.  Sometimes  the 
embolus  lodges  in  the  vertebral  or  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  very 
rarely  in  the  antei-ior  cerebral. 

Symptomatology. — The  sym])toms  produced  are  those  of  embolic  or 
thrombotic  arrest  of  circulation,  and  vary  with  the  size  and  situation  of 
the  vessel  affected.  If  the  middle  cerebral  or  other  large  artery  be  sud- 
denly blocked,  there  will  be  loss  of  consciousness,  with  hemiplegia,  and. 
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in  some  cases,  convulsions.  Tlie  temperature,  usually,  is  not  imme- 
diately affected,  but  after  some  hours  begins  to  rise,  though  it  rarely 
reaches  above  101°  F.  The  temperature  disturbance  may  be  very  slight 
and  transient  or  may  continue  some  days.  In  cases  of  thrombosis,  giddi- 
ness, headache,  loss  of  memory,  brief  attacks  of  stupor,  and  other  symp- 
toms due  to  disordered  circulation  may  precede  the  final  closure  of  the 
blood-path.  Sudden  arrest  of  circulation,  even  in  one  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  may  be  accompanied  by  an  apoplectic  attack,  but  often  the  loss 
of  function  is  the  only  symptom.  In  atheromatous  thrombosis  there  is 
not  rarely  a creeping  hemiplegia  : thus,  there  is  a facial  palsy,  and  some 
hours  afterwards  the  arm  of  the  same  side  weakens,  and  then  the  leg. 
One  or  two  days  may  be  required  for  the  full  development  of  the  sjmip- 
toms.  In  some  cases  temporary  palsies  occur,  probably  iis  the  result  of 
the  partial  formation  and  the  subsequent  dissolving  of  fibrinous  throm- 
botic clots.  Cutting  off  the  blood-supply  i^roduces  a change  in  the  brain- 
structure,  which  is  accompanied  by  softening  and  discoloration, — red 
softening  in  the  cortex  and  the  ganglia,  ichite  softening  in  the  centrum 
ovale.  The  so-called  yellow  softening  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the  red. 
The  softened  tissue  is  composed  of  disintegrating  nerve-fibres,  fatty  and 
granular  debris,  and  granular  corpuscles.  When  the  softening  is  of 
limited  extent  the  tissue  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  months,  but 
finally  there  is  absorption,  with  the  dexDOsitiou  of  cicatricial  tissue,  or, 
if  the  mass  has  been  too  large,  the  formation  of  a cyst.  There  is  no 
regenerative  power  in  softened  brain-tissue. 

The  symiftoms  of  arrested  brain-function  vary  almost  indefinitely  in 
accordance  with  the  seat  of  the  artery  which  is  affected.  Whole  tracts 
of  the  brain  may  be  involved,  or  one  centre  may  be  dissected  out.  TIius, 
there  may  be  a complete  hemiansesthesia  and  hemiplegia,  or  there  may 
be  a simple  hemianopsia  or  a purely  motor  hemix)legia.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  the  result  of  the  occlusion  of  the  more  imiDortant 
arteries. 

Carotid  Artery. — Occlusion  of  a carotid  artery  by  tying  may  cause  no 
symptoms,  but  it  may  be  followed  by  a hemii^legia,  which  disapjiears 
in  a short  time  by  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  through  anasto 
mosing  vessels.  If,  however,  an  embolism  or  a thrombosis  forms  within 
the  skull,  there  is  commonly  a i^rogressively  increasing  clot,  which  finally 
invades  the  circle  of  Willis  and  causes  coma  and  death,  or,  if  recovered 
from,  a hemiiilegia  or  various  palsies. 

Vertebrcd  Artery. — Occlusion  of  a vertebral  artery  usually  produces 
a hemiplegia,  which  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases  has  been  uiion  the 
same  side  as  the  occlusion.  The  tongue,  palate,  and  larynx  are  affected, 
and  there  is  great  impairment  of  swallowing  and  of  articulation.  The 
motor  paralysis  is  sometimes  accomi)anied  by  partial  antesthesia,  and  is 
usually  temporary,  owing  to  the  free  anastomoses  between  the  vertebral 
and  the  anterior  spinal  arteries.  In  some  cases  the  involvement  of  the 
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resiiiratory  centres  leads  to  immediate  death,  and  in  certain  cases  there 
has  been  a bilateral  paralysis,  probably  due  to  arterial  anomalies. 

Basilar  Artery. — Thrombus  of  a basilar  artery  may  cause  a foudroy- 
ant  apoplexy,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  death  within  twenty-four 
hours,  or  with  partial  recovery  and  various  localizing  symptoms  due  to 
softening  in  the  medulla  ami  in  the  pons.  The  paralysis  is  often  alter- 
nating, and  if  with  a basilar  artery  the  posterior  connecting  artery  is 
atfected,  there  is  softening  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  which  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  direct  or  iiscending  portion  of  the  posterior  cerebral.  The 
artery  of  the  oculo-motor  centre,  also  rising  near  the  origin  of  the  pos- 
terior cerebral,  may  be  affected  even  when  the  posterior  cerebral  is  not, 
giving  rise  to  a crossed  oculo-motor  paralysis. 

Anterior  Cerebral  Artery. — Obstruction  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery 
may  give  rise  to  comparatively  few  symptoms,  on  account  of  the  free 
anastomoses  between  this  artery  and  the  middle  cerebral.  There  may 
be  softening  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  is  supplied  by  the  first  branch 
of  the  artery,  with  loss  of  smell.  A monoplegia  of  the  leg  might  (theo- 
retically) be  produced  by  the  softening  of  the  paracentral  lobule  and 
the  neighboring  marginal  convolution. 

Middle  Cerebral  Artery. — Occlusion  low  down  causes  hemiplegia  by 
softening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  internal 
ganglia  also  being  affected  ; and  if  the  left  artery  be  afiected  there  is 
also  aphasia.  There  is  usually  some  disturbance  of  sensation,  which  is 
commonly  not  permanent.  Occlusion  above  the  arteries  going  to  the 
centre  of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  cortical  paralyses  and  aphasia  (left 
artery) ; occlusion  of  the  first  branch  causing  softening  of  the  third 
frontal,  of  the  second  and  third  branches  softening  of  the  ascending 
frontal,  and  of  the  fourth  branch  softening  about  the  posterior  limb  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  with  sensory  aphasia.  Ptosis  may  occur  on  the 
side  opposite  the  hemiplegia.  (Gowers.) 

Posterior  Cerebral  Artery. — Obstruction  may  cause  hemianresthesia 
from  softening  of  the  tegmentum  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule,  or  hemianopsia  from  softening  of  the  occipital  lobe.  This  artery 
anastomoses  with  so  much  freedom  that  the  paralytic  effects  are  often 
temi)orary.  Gowers  states  that  sometimes  there  is  comi)lete  temporary 
loss  of  sight,  probably  due  to  reflex  inhibition. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  between  a hemorrhagic  and  a thrombotic 
or  embolic  apojilexy  or  paralytic  stroke  can  rarely  be  a positive  one,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  congestive  apoplexy,  the  symptoms  of  arrested  circu- 
lation resembling  those  of  the  syncopal  form  of  apojilexy.  (See  iiage 
.“)01.)  If  there  be  cardiac  or  aneurismal  disejise  capable  of  furnishing  a 
source  for  the  embolus,  a diagnosis  of  embolism  may  be  made,  but  will 
often  be  erroneous.  Slowness  of  development,  failure  of  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, minuteness  of  paralysis  (demonstrating  that  the  lesion  is  cortical), 
the  occurrence  of  several  attacks  at  short  intervals,  each  attack  plainly 
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involving  a small  territory  of  tlie  cortex,  j)oint  towards  thrombosis,  but 
may  all  coexist  in  a case  of  hemorrhage.  Spasmodic  contractions  and 
pronounced  fever  are  strong  indications  of  hemorrhage. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  paralysis  has  lasted 
some  days,  improvement  is  less  to  be  hoped  for  than  in  the  hemorrhagic 
disease. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  means  of  dissolving  an  embolus  or 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  a thrombus.  Even  when  thrombosis  is 
' threatening  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  except  in 
I syphilitic  cases.  Depleting  measures  of  any  kind  are  harmful.  Where 
j there  is  threatened  heart- failure,  digitalis,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  other 
I cardiac  stimulants  may  be  useful  in  maintaining  the  activity  of  the  cir- 
culation, but,  unless  urgently  demanded,  may  do  harm  by  increasing 
j excitement  and  even  forcing  the  clot  onward.  In  most  cases  nothing 
should  be  done  but  to  enforce  quiet,  feed  carefully  with  a light,  nutritious 
diet,  and  administer  calmatives  and  laxatives  as  needed.  When  there 
is  syphilis  the  medication  should  be  actively  autispecific.  Mercury  is 
usually  preferable  to  potassium  iodide,  as  more  active.  The  treatment 
of  paralyses  resulting  from  thrombosis  does  not  differ  from  that  proper 
for  cases  following  brain-clot. 

CEREBRAL  ANEURISMS. 

Any  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  suffer  from  aneurisms,  which  occur 
in  two  forms,  small  miliary  multiple  enlargements  (see  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage, page  499)  and  single  large  aneurism.  The  latter  lesion  may  pro- 
I duce  symptoms  of  pressure  or  of  irritation  conforming  to  its  position, 

1 l)ut  it  may  be  entirely  latent  until  it  produces  an  overwhelming  apoplexy. 
1 The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  aneurism  is,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  a matter 
of  grave  doubt.  Even  if  a bruit  can  be  heard,  it  may  be  only  the  nor- 
I mal  murmur  which  in  many  individuals  can  be  heard  in  the  temporal 
L region. 

THROMBOSIS  OF  CEREBRAL  SINUSES. 

Thrombosis  of  a brain-sinus  may  be  due  to — 1st.  Phlebitis,  caused  by 
• infection  from  general  sepsis,  erysipelas,  furuncle,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  etc.,  or  by  extension  of  a neighboring  inflammation,  as  in  suppura- 
' tive  otitis,  or  by  traumatism  (in  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  collected 
by  Worden  this  occurred  once). 

2d.  Advanced  cachexia  (marantic  thrombus),  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
chlorosis,  phthisis,  old  age,  infantile  disease. 

3d.  Diseases  of  the  venous  system,  wide-spread  degenerations,  local 
involvements  in  tumors,  etc. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  thi-ombosis  of  the  brain-sinus 
vary  greatly.  If  only  one  sinus  be  involved,  the  affection  may  be  latent, 
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especially  in  very  young  infants.  Again,  the  cerebral  disturbance  may 
be  lost  in  the  general  symptoms  of  a Adolent  pymmia  ; usually,  hoAvever, 
violent  headache,  intense  fever,  vomiting,  delirium,  coma,  ocular  jialsies 
or  contractions,  and  optic  neuritis,  indicate  what  has  occurred.  Convul- 
sions may  be  present.  Pulmonary  embolism  may  occur  by  the  breaking 
off  of  small  portions  of  the  clot.  When  in  young  children  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  attacked,  according  to  Gerhardt  and  Eichhorst,  there  is  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  scalp  in  the  region  of  the  grand  fontanelle,  whilst  the 
bregma  is  depressed  from  the  beginning.  AVhen  the  transverse  sinus  is 
invaded,  the  jugular  veins  of  the  same  side  are  apt  to  be  affected,  and 
there  is  painful  oedema  of  the  ear  and  mtistoid  region  from  implication 
of  the  posterior  auricular  veins.  Thrombosis  of  the  caA^ernous  sinus  is 
shown  by  the  blocking  of  the  ophthalmic  A^eiu  and  the  consequent  ex- 
ophthalmos, oedema  of  the  upper  eyelid,  SAvelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
face,  chemosis,  and  oculo-motor  nerve  jialsy. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  always  difficult,  often  impossible  until  evi- 
dences of  Amnous  pressure  are  apparent.  AVheii  in  any  case  of  otorrhoea  a 
chill  followed  by  fever  occurs  along  with  occipital  headache  and  stiffness 
of  the  neck  or  retraction  of  the  head,  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  clear 
for  immediate  surgical  interference. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  almost  iiiA^ariable  in  the  adult  unless  surgical 
interference  is  possible.  Eemissions  occur,  but  are  Amry  deceitful,  al- 
though infants  sometimes  get  well  with  hopeless  damage  to  the  brain. 

Treatment. — No  medical  treatment  is  of  aATiil.  If  a positiA^e  local- 
izing diagnosis  can  be  reached,  early  trephining,  eAmcuation  of  the  sinus, 
disinfection,  and  drainage  are  justifiable. 

CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Definition. — A hemorrhage  into  the  brain- substance. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  brain -substance  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
great  disturbance  of  the  consciousness,  constituting  the  apoplexy*  of 
ordinary  language ; but  an  apoplectic  attack  may  occur  without  hemor- 
rhage. Hemorrhage  into  the  brain  may  occur  without  distinct  apoplectic 


* The  term  apoplexy  means  a striking  from  or  a stroke,  and  miglit  be  used  for  any 
sudden  loss  of  cerebral  function,  whether  followed  by  paralysis  or  not.  In  this  mean- 
ing of  the  term  an  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  an  embolism,  by  toxaemia,  and  even 
by  a traumatism.  Hence  some  writers  use  two  terms  : apoplectic  stroke,  significant 
of  cerebral  paralysis  accompanied  by  primary  loss  of  consciousness,  and  paralytic 
stroke,  indicating  a suddeii  cerebral  paraly’sis  not  accompanied  by"  primary"  loss  of 
consciousness.  The  word  apoplexy  is  not,  however,  properly  confined  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  brain,  as  it  is  used  to  signify  a sudden  escape  of  blood  into  an  organ  by 
the  bursting  of  a blood-vessel  and  a consequent  momentary"  paralysis  of  function. 
Ifiilmonary"  apoplexy  may  be  cited  as  a familiar  example.  In  strictness,  the  word 
cerebral  apoplexy  should  be  used  in  the  text ; but  custom  warrants  the  employment 
of  apoplexy  as  equivalent  to  cerebral  apoplexy. 
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symptoms,  when  it  is  known  in  tlie  ordinary  parlance  of  the  sick-room  as 
a paralytic  “stroke,”  or,  sometimes,  simply  as  a “stroke.” 

Etiology.— Cerebral  hemorrhage,  not  of  traumatic  origin,  or  not 
due  to  scurvy,  leucocythtemia,  purpura,  and  certain  intections  diseases,  is 
always  the  result  of  previous  disease  of  the  blood-vessels.  Such  disease 
may  be  the  outcome  of  carcinoma  or  other  new  growth  in  the  brain,  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  arterio-sclerosis  produced  by  syphilis, 
gout,  renal  disease,  old  age,  and  other  causes.  (See  Arterio-Sclerosis. ) 
Apoplexy  is,  therefore,  much  more  frequent  after  the  age  of  fifty  ; but 
as  arterial  degeneration  is  possible  at  any  age,  so  also  is  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Heredity  plays  an  imiiortaiit  part  in  the  etiology  of  apoplexy. 
J^ot  only  are  there  families  in  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  imimlse 
towards  premature  arterio-sclerosis,  but  there  are  families  in  which  there 
is  a distinct  tendency  to  local  degenerations  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels, 
and  others  in  which  there  is  proueness  to  congestive  attacks  of  the  brain. 
The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  j)robably  because 
of  the  greater  frequency  in  men  of  arterio-sclerosis.  It  is  not  certain 
that  brain- work,  even  when  habitually  in  excess  for  years,  has  any  dis- 
tinct influence  in  the  development.  The  belief  that  men  having  the 
so-called  apoplectic  build  or  habit — le.,  a stout,  thick  body  with  a short 
neck  and  an  habitually  red  face — are  more  liable  than  others  to  the  dis- 
ease is  still  wide-siiread.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  is  probably  more  active 
in  its  influence. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  exciting  cause  for  an  apoplectic  at- 
tack can  be  traced,  but  a violent  emotion  or  a violent  general  muscular 
strain  has  occasionally  precipitated  the  disease  by  increasing  the  cerebral 
blood-pressure.  Thus,  it  may  happen  during  defecation,  childbirth,  slight 
intoxication,  etc.,  and  in  a number  of  cases  has  occimred  during  coitus, 
especially  in  old  men  in  houses  of  prostitution.* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  important  alterations  of  blood-vessels 
leading  to  cerebral  hemorrhages  are  the  miliary  aneurisms  first  noted  by 
Crnveilhier  in  1836.  They  apjiear  as  red  or  black  enlargements,  about  the 
size  of  a pin’s  head,  scattered  along  the  small  blood-vessels.  They  are 
the  results  of  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  and  internal  coats 
of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  middle  coat.  According 
to  the  teachings  of  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  the  primary  alteration  is  a 
sclerotic  periarteritis  with  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements  in  the 
< adventitia,  which  at  first  becomes  enormously  thickened.  Zenker  and 
also  Eichler,  however,  believe  that  the  alteration  begins  in  the  inner  coat 
and  is,  in  fact,  a chronic  endarteritis.  The  hemorrhage  resulting  from 
f rupture  of  one  miliary  aneurism  is  minute,  but  usually  several  give  way 
together,  with  consequent  free  loss  of  blood. 


* Birds,  stallions,  and  probably  other  animals  occasionally  die  of  apoplexy  during 
copulation. 
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Ill  some  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  changes  of  the  arteries  are 
diffused,  not  aneurismal ; while  in  rare  instances  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  demonstrate  any  sufficient  change  in  the  vessels. 

Intra-cranial  hemorrhages  are  divided  according  to  their  seat  into 
meningeal,  ventricular,  and  parenchymatous  (into  the  brain-substance). 

iMeningeal  hemorrhage,  usually  the  result  of  gross  aneurism  or  of 
violence,  may  be  between  the  skull  and  the  dura  or  more  commonly 
subdural,  or  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  Intra-cerebral 
hemorrhage  is  more  common  upon  the  right  than  upon  the  left  side, 
and  especially  affects  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thala- 
mus, particidarly  the  outer  border  of  the  lenticular  body,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  striate  artery, — the  artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  (Char- 
cot.) Intra-cerebral  hemorrhage,  however,  may  occur  in  any  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  is  accompanied  by  tearing  of  the  tissues,  so  that  a clot 
more  or  less  mixed  with  brain-substance  occupies  an  irregular  cavity. 
Ventricular  hemorrhage  is  rare  except  as  the  result  of  the  breaking 
through  of  an  intra-cerebral  hemorrhage.  Multiple  hemorrhages  occur, 
and  are  often  distinctly  symmetrical. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood-clot  consist  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquid  portion,  probably  also  of  the  fibrin,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  hmmoglobin  into  pigment,  reddish-brown  haimatoidin.  If  the 
clot  is  a large  one,  an  irritative  inflammation  is  set  up  around  it,  and  a 
cyst  with  defined  walls  and  fluid  contents  is  finally  formed;  when  the 
clot  is  minute,  a dark-colored  scar  is  all  that  is  left.  In  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage degenerations  of  the  convolution  involved  are  very  common, 
especially  in  infants. 

As  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  a clot  of  sufficient  size,  affecting 
motor  centres  or  motor  fibres,  causes  a secondary  degeneration  which  fol- 
lows the  motor  path  downward.  Thus,  if  the  clot  is  cortical,  the  second- 
ary degeneration  passes  along  the  corona  radiata,  the  internal  capsule, 
the  crus,  the  pons,  the  medvdla,  and  the  cord,  even  to  the  ganglionic  cells, 
wliich,  however,  do  not  undergo  change. 

Symptomatology. — For  the  purposes  of  discussion  two  types  of 
apoplexy  may  be  recognized,  although  every  grade  of  attack  between 
the  types  occurs.  The  apoplectic  attack  may  come  on  with  great  sud- 
denness. It  may,  however,  be  preceded  by  prodromes,  such  as  head- 
ache, tinnitus  aurium,  mental  confusion,  and  hemi]ilegic  or  monoplegic 
numbness  or  weakness,  which  are  in  some  cases  affirmed  to  have  lasted 
for  some  hours.  Usually  without  distinct  warning  the  patient  dro])S 
unconscious,  oi-  he  may  become  confused  in  speech  and  manner  and  then 
suddenly  be  stricken,  or  else  gradually  grow  more  and  more  heavy  and 
finally  sink  into  unconsciousness,  or  the  unconsciousness  maybe  partially 
recovered  from  and  relapse.  At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  uncon- 
sciousness is  complete.  The  pupil  is  fixed,  dilated  or  contracted,  as  the 
(>ase  may  be.  In  the  congestive  form  the  face  and  conjunctivie  are  in- 
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tensely  suffused,  dark  imrplisli  red.  The  breathing  is  loud,  snoring,  and 
stertorous  from  the  paralysis  of  the  palate.  The  pulse  is  usually  full  and 
bounding.  It  may  be  slower  or  more  rapid  than  normal ; occasionally  it 
is  small  and  hard.  The  surface  is  warm.  In  the  syncopal  form  the  face 
is  pale  and  the  breathing  quiet,  or,  if  stertorous,  not  loud  and  harsh  in 
its  sound.  The  surface  is  coolish,  and  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble.  In 
either  type  of  apoplexy  paralysis  may  reveal  itself  by  drawing  of  the 
mouth  or  puffing  of  the  lips  ui)on  one  side  more  than  upon  the  other,  or 
by  absence  of  motion  in  one  arm  or  one  leg ; the  general  relaxation  may, 
( however,  be  so  extreme  as  completely  to  mask  the  paralysis. 

Convulsions  may  occur  in  any  stage  of  an  apoplexy.  The  apoplexy 
I may  end  in  death,  which  may  take  place  in  a few  minutes,  but  is  usually 
j delayed  for  many  hours.  The  unconsciousness  remains  complete;  the 
pulse,  whether  originally  strong  or  feeble,  continually  falls  in  force ; the 
respiration  grows  more  and  more  shallow,  or  more  and  more  irregular, 
and  may  at  last  gradually  die  away  or  suffer  sudden  arrest.  The  cere- 
bral reflexes  are  frequently  lost  early  in  a case  of  severe  apoplexy, 
especially  when  the  basilar  region  is  invaded  by  the  lesion.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  power  of  swallowing  is  affected.  Complete  loss  of  this  function 
is  an  almost  invariably  fatal  sign.  In  a favorable  case  there  is  usually 
a gradual  return  to  consciousness,  but  the  awaking  may  be  sudden. 

The  subject  of  temperature  in  ai)oplexy  needs  further  elucidation. 
Usually  in  a severe  case  the  temperature  falls  immediately,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dana,  in  fatal  cases  it  rises  during  the  twenty-four  hours  to  102°  F. 
or  beyond,  to  undergo  a slight  fall  the  next  day  unless  death  intervenes. 
Except  early  in  the  attack,  the  axillary  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  side 
is  commonly  one-half  to  one  degree  higher  than  on  the  sound  side.  A 
very  great  rise  of  temperature  may  occur  in  uncomplicated  fatal  cases  (to 
105°  or  even  107°  F.)  ; when  the  lesion  is  in  the  hemispheres  such  rise  of 
temperature  is  of  very  serious  import,  and  usually  ends  in  death.  Lesions 
in  the  pons  commonly  produce  high  fever,  even  when  recovery  takes  place. 

The  initial  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  vary  decidedly 
from  those  given.  If  the  clot  be  in  the  medulla,  the  patient  may  ffill 
unconscious  and  die  from  arrest  of  respiration  inside  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  small,  and  be  situated  in  a not  very 
sensitive  portion  of  the  brain,  the  only  manifestation  may  consist  of 
vertigo  or  sudden  headache,  followed  by  very  brief  loss  of  consciousness, 
or  even  by  simple  mental  confusion,  during  which  nausea  and  vomiting 
frequently  occur.  If  such  an  attack  occur  at  night,  the  j)atient  may 
pass  into  it  without  wakening,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  his  illness 
until  an  attempt  at  movement  in  the  morning  reveals  the  hemiplegia. 

A very  frequent  symptom  in  apoplexy  is  that  of  the  so-called  conju- 
gate deviation  of  the  eyes  and  head.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ejms 
and  head  are  drawn  powerfully  towards  the  lesion, — that  is,  away  from 
the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body  ; but  in  exceptional  cases  the  deviation  is 
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iu  the  opposite  direction,  the  face  looking  away  from  the  lesion.  The 
law  formulated  by  Vnlpian  and  Prevost,  that  in  lesions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere the  head  is  drawn  towards  the  lesion  and  awaj^  from  the  paralysis, 
whilst  in  lesions  of  the  mesencephalon  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  lesion 
and  towards  the  paralysis,  certainly  has  exceptions.  Conjugate  devia- 
tion may  occur  without  the  loss  of  consciousness  ; it  is  commonly  accom- 
j)anied  by  quietude  of  the  eyeballs,  but  there  may  be  marked  nystagmus. 
It  is  usually  fugitive,  in  most  fatal  cases  disappearing  before  death,  but 
it  has  persisted  for  months  or  years.  The  muscular  irritation  which 
shows  itself  in  the  symptoms  just  spoken  of  may  also  give  rise  to  a gen- 
eral rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  side 
opposite  the  hemisphere.  During  the  condition  of  unconsciousness  the 
knee-jerks  and  other  retlexes  are  usually  abolished. 

When  the  patient  survives  twenty-four  hours  iu  a condition  of  coma, 
or  even,  in  excei)tional  cases,  with  return  to  consciousness,  a reaction 
may  occur  with  marked  evidences  of  brain -irritation.  At  such  time  the 
rigidity  of  the  extremities  is  i)rouounced,  and  is  often  associated  with 
heightened  retlexes.  It  is  now  that  the  trophic  changes  appear,  the  most 
serious  being  the  so-called  decubitus.  This  begins  usually  on  the  buttock 
as  a patch  of  erythema,  dark  red  or  violet  in  color,  disappearing  momen- 
tarily upon  pressure,  but  soon  giving  origin  to  vesicles  or  bulhe  whose 
contents  are  usually  opaque  and  bloody.  The  bullte  soon  pass  into  ulcer- 
ation, leaving  a raw,  bluish  or  violet  surface  with  swelling  and  sangnino- 
lent  infiltration  of  the  tissues  beneath.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours  the 
ulcer  becomes  blackish,  and  there  is  formed  a smaller  or  larger  slough, 
whose  separation  may  lay  bare  the  deeper  muscles  with  the  nerve-trunks 
and  arteries,  or  even  the  bone.  The  decubitus  is  always  on  the  paralyzed 
side. 

It  may  be  that  the  pulmonic  congestion  which  so  commonly  compli- 
cates apoplexy  is  the  result  of  trophic  irritation,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  prone  to  be  in  excess  in  the  lung  of  the  paralyzed  side  suggests 
that  it  may  be  due  to  the  disordered  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  motor  paralysis  which  remains  behind  a cerebral  hemorrhage  de- 
pends for  its  position  and  completeness  upon  the  seat  and  the  size  of  the 
clot.  The  ordinary  form  of  the  paralysis  is  a simx)le  hemii)legia,  involv- 
ing the  face,  arm,  and  leg.  The  fiicial  palsy  is  rarely  sufficiently  couix)lete 
to  affect  the  soft  palate  ; the  hyi^oglossal  nerve  is  aflected  a little  less  fre- 
(piently  than  the  fa(*ial.  The  two  palsies  of  face  and  tongue  unite  to  pro- 
duce the  characteristic  thickness  of  s]mech  of  the  recent  hemiplegic  ; and 
whilst,  owing  to  the  almost  universal  escape  of  the  motor  root  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve,  there  is  no  loss  of  the  ])ower  of  mastication,  the  failure 
of  the  cheek-muscles  (su]>])lied  by  the  facial)  makes  mastication  difficult 
from  the  inability  to  retain  the  food  between  the  teeth. 

As  a rule,  the  arm  is  more  coupdetely  paralyzed  than  the  leg  ; of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  the  trapezius  is  the  only  one  which  is  commonly 
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much  aifected.  The  universal  escape  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  which  are  associated  in  symmetrical  movements,  is  usually 
explained  upon  the  theory  of  Broadbent,  which  is  that  in  the  case  of 
muscles  which  are  habitually  associated  in  function  there  are  commissural 
fibres  in  active  life  between  the  spinal  ganglia  or  nuclei,  so  that  brain - 
impulses  pass  over  from  one  nucleus  to  the  other,  a right  hucleus  giving 
I to  the  left  nucleus  a portion  of  the  impulse  which  it  has  received  from 
I the  left  cortex,  and  vice  versa.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  when 
one  side  of  the  brain  is  injured  both  nuclei  may  be  innervated  from  the 
i remaining  hemisphere.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  commissural 
I fibres  may  really  exist  higher  up,  uniting  the  cerebral  and  not  the  spinal 
I nuclei,  or  that  these  associated  muscles  may  receive  nerve-fibres  fi'om 
both  the  direct  and  the  crossed  cerebral  tracts,  and  so  be  normally  inner- 
1 vated  from  each  hemisphere. 

Pronounced  disturbances  of  sensation  are  not  common  in  hemiplegia, 
but  hemianmsthesia,  with  or  without  implication  of  the  special  senses, 
may  exist.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a cerebral  hemorrhage  is  a focal  lesion, 

I instead  of  there  being  a hemiplegia  there  may  be  a monoplegia;  that 
( instead  of  the  paralysis  throughout  being  on  one  side  it  may  be  crossed  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  may  be  any  association  of  symptoms  which 
is  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  cerebral  localization  heretofore  enunciated. 

The  after-history  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  varies.  In  favorable  cases, 
with  a small  clot,  the  paralysis  may  disappear  in  a few  days.  More 
commonly  partial  recovery  only  is  attained.  The  improvement  begins 
in  from  a few  days  to  a few  weeks,  and  is  commonly  greater  in  the 
leg  than  in  the  arm  : so  that  a hemiplegic  often  can  walk  although  the 
arm  is  perfectly  useless.  The  gait  of  the  hemiplegic  is,  however,  seldom 
perfect ; the  leg  is  dragged,  and  especially  is  it  prone  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground  by  an  elevation  of  the  pelvis  rather  than  of  the  knee ; or  both 
knee  and  pelvis  may  be  required  to  raise  the  foot  sufficiently  to  clear  the 
toes,  which  droop  from  the  inability  of  the  anterior  tibial  group  to  hold 
them  up.  In  either  case  the  whole  limb  is  usually  thrown  outward  and 
forward  in  a semicircle  instead  of  being  simply  carried  forward.  The 
shoulder -joint  is  commonly  the  last  part  of  the  arm  to  regain  its  move- 
ments. Owing  to  the  contractures  of  the  muscles,  there  is  in  most  cases 
some  flexure  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow  and  at  the  wrist,  whilst  the  fingers 
are  more  or  less  clenched. 

Two  forms  of  muscular  rigidity  occur  in  hemiplegia,  in  each  case  with 
heightened  reflexes.  Early  rigidity  developing  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  clot  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  inflammation  around 
the  clot,  and  is  absent  in  favorable  cases.  Late  rigidity  comes  on  with 
tlie  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  lateral  sclerosis.  This  seems  to  be  correct,  although 
the  theory  that  the  contractures  are  produced  by  the  habitual  position 
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taken  by  the  paralyzed  limb  has  a certain  degree  of  plausibility.  The 
latter  explanation  does  not,  however,  account  for  the  increased  activity 
of  the  reflexes  which  always  accompanies  late  rigidity.  Atrophy  of 
the  paralyzed  mnscles  is  usual  after  many  years,  but  is  not  of  a de- 
generative character,  so  that  the  paralyzed  muscles  long  retain  their 
normal  relations  to  electricity.  How  far  the  joint-inflammation,  espe- 
cially in  the  shoulder,  and  the  i^eculiar  enlargements  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  perii^heral  uerv^e-trunks  of  the  paralyzed  side,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  trophic,  is  uncertain.  In  rare  cases  rai>id  and  pro- 
nounced atrophy  of  the  muscles  follows  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  may 
be  remarkably  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  Accord- 
ing to  Quincke,  it  may  continue  after  the  paralysis  has  disappeared,  and 
is  therefore  not  an  atrophy  of  inaction.  The  fact  that  there  is  neither 
(pialitative  nor  quantitative  alteratiou  of  the  electric  excitability  of  the 
muscles  shows  that  the  atrophy  is  not  due  to  any  disturbance  of  the 
lower  trophic  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.  Quincke  believes  that  the 
brain  contains  nerve-flbres  which  have  distinct  relations  with  nutrition, 
and  which  pass  through  the  hinder  end  of  the  internal  capsule. 

After  cerebral  hemorrhage,  especially  in  children,  various  motor  dis- 
turbances may  occur,  many  of  which  have  been  commonly  spoken  of  ;is 
distinct  diseases,  such  as  athetosis,  tremors,  choreiform  movements,  etc. 
They  are  no  more  diseases  than  is  the  late  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  but 
the  importance  of  the  late  results  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  childhood 
warrants  special  notice  of  them.  (See  page  508. ) 

A peculiar  very  slow  arthritis,  first  pointed  out  by  Charcot,  may  de- 
velop in  hemiplegia,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  chronic  rheumatism,  from 
which  it  pathologically  differs  in  having  a tendency  to  the  formation 
of  purulent  effusion  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  bone. 
During  life  the  trophic  arthritis  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  following 
points : first,  the  hemiplegic  arthritis  develops  about  the  time  at  which 
late  muscular  contractures  usually  come  on,  and,  at  leav'^t  in  the  early 
stage,  is  limited  to  the  paralyzed  side  ; secondly,  the  pain  may  be  mod- 
erate, but  the  tenderness  to  touch  or  to  movement  is  excessive  ; thirdly, 
the  swelling,  which  is  pronounced,  develops  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied 
by  distinct  oedema,  with  pitting  on  pressure. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  hemorrhagic  and  thrombotic  apo- 
plexy having  been  sutflciently  dwelt  upon  (see  page  49(V),  in  the  present 
paragraph  the  word  ai^oplexy  is  used  in  its  widest  significance.  Whilst  in 
private  life,  with  a full  history  of  the  attack,  the  recognition  of  an  apo- 
plexy is  usually  easy,  in  public  practice,  without  a history  of  the  case, 
mistakes  may  be  easy,  especially  when  drunkenness  masks  the  symptoms 
of  the  cerebral  lesion.  Very  careful  examination  of  the  head  for  possi- 
ble traumatism  in  such  cases  should  first  be  instituted.  Whenever  by 
, shaking,  shouting  in  the  ear,  etc.,  a drunken  person  cannot  be  aroused, 
the  probabilities  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  strong  enough  to  justify 
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' the  temj)orary  diagnosis.  A very  careful  examination  should  be  made 
I for  evidences  of  paralysis.  Its  existence  warrants  the  diagnosis  of 
apoplexy. 

Unequal  pupils  may  be  produced  by  poisoning,*  but  are  prima  facie 
: evidence  of  apoplexy.  Drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side  is,  of  course, 

I decisive,  and  if  in  breathing  the  air  comes  out  with  a sort  of  puff  and 
, pulling  of  one  corner  of  the  month,  the  case  is  one  of  cerebral  liemor- 
■ rhage.  If  the  patient  be  restless,  the  motionlessness  of  the  arm  or  leg  of 
( one  side  will  usually  betray  a hemiplegia,  or  upon  raising  the  extremities 
I and  allowing  them  to  fall,  those  of  one  side  will  be  found  to  drop  much 
j more  heavily  than  do  their  fellows. 

I The  absence  of  demonstrable  paralysis  is  not  proof  that  a case  is  not 
I apoplexy,  as  a severe  hemorrhage  into  tlie  brain  may  produce  a gen- 
' eral  muscular  relaxation  ; if,  however,  in  such  case  any  measure  of  capa- 
• bility  of  being  aroused  remains,  the  probabilities  of  apoplexy  are  very 
: small.  Conjugate  deviation  or  any  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic  spasm  jnsti- 

i fies  the  diagnosis  of  apoplexy.  A general  convulsion  may  readily  be  of 
alcoholic  or  uriemic  origin. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  make  an  immediate  diagnosis  between 
the  quiet  form  of  nrsemia  and  cerebral  hemorrhage,  especially  since  in 
I urpemia  there  may  be  hemiplegia.  In  every  case  brought  into  a hos- 
pital unconscious  the  urine  should  be  at  once  examined ; but,  as  cerebral 
hemorrhage  often  occurs  in  advanced  kidney  disease,  care  is  necessary  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  such  examination.  A distinct  rise  of  tempera- 
ture makes  the  diagnosis  of  simple  ursemia  very  improbable  unless  there 
be  a series  of  very  violent  convulsions.  In  doubtful  cases  the  physician 
should  be  cautions  in  making  positive  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack. 

The  recognition  and  localization  of  a meningeal  or  of  an  extra-dnral 
hemorrhage  after  head-injuries  are  of  great  importance  and  difficulty. 
Whenever  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression  develop,  and  still  more 
imperatively  whenever  convulsions,  paralyses,  inequality  of  the  pupil, 
localized  spasms,  or  other  evidences  of  cortical  irritation  or  loss  of  power 
appear,  shortly  after  a blow  upon  the  head,  the  probabilities  of  a menin- 
geal hemorrhage  are  sufficient  to  demand  trephining.  The  temperature 
may  be  subnormal  or  as  high  as  104°  F.  The  difficult  cases  are  those 
with  irregular  symptoms  : thus,  the  appearance  of  the  hemiplegia  has  in 
reported  cases  been  delayed  for  a week  ; further,  large  clots  have  been 
found  after  death  in  the  membranes  although  during  life  there  were  no 
motor  symptoms.  If  in  any  case  after  a head-injury  lost  consciousneas 
is  regained  and  after  a short  time  again  lost,  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  convulsions.  When  there  are 
no  localizing  symptoms  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 


* 1 have  seen  them  in  opium  poisoning.  (H.  C.  Wood.) 
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clot  exists  at  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  upon  the  opposite  side.  Under 
such  circumstances  trephining  should  be  practised  first  at  the  point  of 
violence,  then,  if  nothing  be  found,  upon  the  opposite  side.  As  the 
middle  meningeal  is  the  artery  especially  liable  to  rupture,  in  a doubtful 
case  it  may  be  the  best  practice  so  to  operate  as  to  secure  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a syncopal  case  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  congested  or  sthenic  form, 
ami  as  these  two  varieties  of  attack  grade  into  each  other,  so  must  the 
practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  alter  and  adapt  his 
measures  of  relief.  In  either  case  it  may  be  a matter  of  importance, 
as  asserted  by  Bowles,  to  place  the  body  in  a semi-sitting  position  upon 
one  side,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  secretions  into  the  lungs,  and 
also  to  lessen  the  danger  of  the  falling  back  of  the  tongue  and  conse- 
quent interference  with  the  respiration.  In  congestive  apoplexy,  with 
full,  strong  pulse,  or  small,  wiry  pulse,  free  venesection  should  be  imme- 
diately practised  ; the  blood  should  be  taken,  with  the  patient  in  a sitting 
posture,  from  a large  orifice  in  the  vein,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
amount  should  vary  with  the  case,  but  usually  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pints  may  be  abstracted,  the  fiow  being  permitted  until  the  pulse  is 
distinctly  softened.  In  very  strong  cases  the  lancet  may  be  followed  by 
a cautious  administratiou  of  aconite  to  keep  down  any  tendency  to  re- 
action, with  its  attendant  rise  of  blood-pressure.  In  syncopal  cases  of 
apoplexy  venesection  does  no  good,  and,  in  case  the  lesion  be  a throm- 
bus, may  possibly  do  harm  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  clotting  of 
the  blood.  It  is  especially  in  syncopal  apoplexy  that  compressing  the 
carotids,  as  recommended  by  Horsley  and  Spencer,  might  be  tried.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a case  in  which  the  full  operati^^e  procedure  of 
tying  the  carotid  with  a ligature  would  be  justifiable. 

In  either  form  of  axioplexy  it  is  customary  to  attemx^t  to  control  the 
hemorrhage  by  cold  to  the  head — especially  in  the  form  of  the  ice-bag — 
and  by  sinaxiisms  to  the  wrists,  calves,  and  ankles.  The  efficiency  of  any 
of  these  means  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  as  they  rex^resent  about  all  that 
can  be  done,  and  as  it  is  usually  essential,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
around  the  xiatient,  to  appear  to  be  doing  somethiug,  the  treatment  should 
be  assiduously  practised.  lu  all  case-s  of  ax^oxilexy  a drastic  cathartic 
should  be  given  at  once,  x^artly  because  the  symptoms  are  often  aggra- 
vated by  fiecal  retention  and  partly  because  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  counter-irritation  throughout  the  alimentary  canal  has  some  influ- 
ence in  drawing  blood  from  the  brain.  Of  all  the  drjistics  croton  oil  is 
the  most  generally  serviceable  ; from  one  to  two  droxis  should  be  given  in 
a tab lesxioon fill  of  water,  or  be  xilaced  upon  the  tongue  if  there  be  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing. 

Stimulants  must  be  used  in  cases  of  apoplexy  with  the  greatest  reseri^e ; 
any  drug  which  increases  the  arterial  pressure  certainly  has  in  it  great 
Xiotentialities  for  harm,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a stimulant  ever  does 
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any  real  good.  A cerebral  hemorrhage  is  uot  distinctly  depressing  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  vital  forces  unless  it  be  in  overwhelming  amount,  and 
under  any  circumstance  if  the  patient  would  die  without  stimulants  it  is 
almost  certain  he  will  die  with  them.  Only  when  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  failing  of  the  heart  should  stimulants  be  given.  In 
all  cases  of  severe  apoplexy  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  formation  of  decubitus  or  acute  trophic  bed-sores.  There  is 
always  danger  that  in  the  hurry  and  alarm  of  an  apoplectic  attack  the 
patient  may  be  severely  injured  by  mustard  plasters  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  too  long,  and  especially  by  being  burnt  with  bottles  of  hot 
water,  etc.  In  health  warning  sensations  iirevent  accident ; in  apoplexj^ 
they  are  absent. 

No  drug  will  control  the  overpowering  elevation  of  temperature  which 
often  occurs  in  mortal  apoplexy,  but  in  the  slight  fever  of  reaction  aconite 
with  antipyrin  may  be  used  with  advantage.  During  this  reactionary 
stage  the  patient,  unless  very  feeble,  should  be  kept  for  twenty-four  or 
more  hours  without  food,  and  then  be  given  only  milk  or  animal  broths. 
It  is  often  wise  to  administer  frequent  doses  of  calomel,  whose  purgati^^e 
and  antiphlogistic  actions  are  alike  beneficial.  A fter  recovery  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  apoplexy  minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(one  seventy-fifth  of  a grain  three  times  a day)  or  of  iiotassium  iodide 
(two  grains)  may  be  given  continuously  for  some  weeks,  in  the  faint  hope 
of  aiding  in  the  absorption  of  the  clot.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  fxr  these 
alteratives  are  sorbefacient,  but  in  minute  dose  they  are  tonic  rather 
than  depressant  and  afford  moral  support.  During  this  period  the  food 
of  the  patient  should  be  light ; absolute  freedom  from  excitement  should 
be  enjoined,  and  no  mental  effort  whatever  allowed.  Laxatives  are  to 
be  given  freely.  It  is  essential  that  neither  strychnine  nor  electricity  be 
used  at  this  time.  The  gentlest  massage  may  be  allowed,  and  is  often 
comforting.  After  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  however,  electrical  treat- 
ment may  be  employed,  the  faradic  current  being  the  one  always  se- 
lected, and  the  application  being  confined  to  the  paralj^zed  muscles. 
The  application  of  electricity  to  the  head  itself  never  does  any  good, 
and,  if  currents  sufficiently  strong  to  reach  the  brain  be  used,  may  do 
harm.  The  value  of  electricity  at  any  stage  of  hemiplegia  is  very  slight ; 
it  has  no  effect  upon  the  real  lesion  ; all  that  it  can  accomplish  is  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  muscles.  As,  however,  the  muscles,  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  are  in  hemiplegia  still  under  full  tropliic  influence, 
the  only  tendency  in  them  towards  wasting  is  dne  to  inaction,  and  there- 
fore develops  very  slowly.  If  in  any  case  of  hemiplegia  which  presents 
itself  for  treatment  it  is  found  that  the  muscles  are  soft  and  sluggish  in 
their  electrical  reactions,  distinct  improvement  under  the  use  of  electricity 
may  be  expected,  for  it  is  possible  that  at  such  time  the  amount  of  repair 
to  the  brain  is  greater  than  would  aiipear  from  the  symptoms,  because 
the  muscles  themselves  are  out  of  health.  The  indefinite  use  of  the  faradic 
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current  in  hemiplej^ia  can  at  best  only  amuse  the  patient,  and  should  be  ' 
carried  out,  if  at  all,  by  an  attendant,  and  not  by  the  physician.  Strych-  ;i 
nine  is  a classic  remedy  in  hemiplegias.  It  has,  ho\vever,  no  distinct  | 
specific  action,  but  is  useful  simply  by  its  tonic  influences,  or  possibly  ' 
in  rare  cases  it  may  stimulate  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  cord  when  insen- 
sitive from  want  of  use. 

In  most  cases  there  is  a permanent  loss  of  vital  power  and  in  the  capa-  j 
bility  for  mental  action  after  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  so  that  the  patient  | 
retiuires  habitually  the  use  of  mejisures  tending  to  the  building  uji  of  the  i 
general  health,  including  abstinence  from  too  much  work. 

As  death  frequently  occurs  in  apoi)lexy  from  arrest  of  respiration  at  a 
time  when  the  circulatory  forces  are  full  of  power,  life  may  often  be  pro- 
longed by  artificial  respiration.  We  have  seen  the  vigor  of  the  heart 
maintained  for  hours  after  the  total  cessation  of  natural  respiration,  and 
when  there  is  a minute  hemorrhage  into  the  medulla  life  may  be  saved 
by  artificial  respiration.* 

CEREBRAL  PALSY  OF  CHILDREN.  INFANTILE  SPASTIC  PARALYSIS. 

# 

Definition. — Paralysis  in  children  dependent  upon  organic  brain- 
lesion,  usually  taking  the  foian  of  a monoplegia  or  a hemiplegia,  and  asso- 
ciated with  contractures  and  heightened  reflexes. 

Etiology. — Cases  which  are  here  grouped  together  have  as  their 
starting-point  various  brain-lesions,  which  are  followed  in  the  course  of 
years  by  pachymeningitis,  scleroses,  atrophies,  and  other  secondary  brain- 
changes,  with  consequent  symptoms  of  palsy  and  irritation.  The  most 
frequent  of  all  these  primary  causes  is  cerebral  hemorrhage,  which  may 
occur  before  birth,  is  very  often  induced  during  hard  labors,  often  by 
asphyxia  or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps  (usually  meningeal,  giving  rise  to 
sclerosis  of  the  convolutions),  or  nray  happen  at  any  time  during  early 
life.  A cerebral  hemorrhage  very  often  in  the  child  causes  a convulsion, 
whilst  a convulsion  may  induce  a hemorrhage  : so  that  cerebral  paralysis 
in  the  child  frequently  dates  from  a convulsion  or  from  the  paroxysms  of 
a whooping-cough.  Forencephalla  has  been  fretpiently  found  in  autoi)sies 
upon  old  cases  of  infantile  cerebral  palsy.  This  lesion,  first  described  by 
Henschl,  consists  in  the  xiresence  of  cortical  cysts  communicating  with 
the  arachnoid  spaces  and  x^enetrating  deex>ly  into  the  brain,  even  as  far 
as  the  ventricles.  The  nature  of  the  xirimary  attack  in  such  cases  is 

* In  a case  wliich  II.  C.  AVood  saw  with  Edward  Martin,  the  syinxitoms  were 
sndden  nnconscioiisness  and  comx'»lete  general  mnscnlar  relaxation,  followed  in  a little 
while  hy  an  entire  arrest  of  resxiiration,  aocomxianied  by  dropping  of  the  tongue  and 
jaw.  Dr.  Alartin,  being  present  at  the  moment  of  aivest  of  respiration,  at  once  com- 
menced artificial  respiration,  and  kept  it  up  steadily  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  attempts  at  breathing  began.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  nearly  two  days 
for  an  attendant  to  hold  forward  the  jaw  and  tongue  by  raising  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
upward  and  forward,  in  order  to  xirevent  mechanical  asphyxia  by  closing  of  the 
glottis.  The  final  recovery  was  complete. 
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obscure.  It  may  be,  iis  suggested  by  Striimpell,  that  it  is  a polioen- 
cephalitis allied  to  poliomyelitis,  but  attacking  the  cerebral  instead  of 
the  spiual  cells. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  cerebral  paralysis  vary  with 
the  nature  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Idiocy,  epilepsy,  disorders  of  sen- 
sation, may  be  present  in  any  degree  of  severity  or  may  be  altogether 
absent.  Athetosis,  choreic  movements,  tremors,  nystagmus,  often  but 
not  always  accompany  the  paralysis.  The  latter  is  often  hemiplegic,  not 
rarely  monoplegic,  and  in  many  cases  is  irregularly  or  symmetrically 
diplegic  (i.e.,  on  both  sides  of  the  body).  If  the  diplegia  attacks  espe- 
cially the  legs,  a spastic  paraplegia  results,  with  its  typical  crossed-leg 
progression. 

The  only  symptoms  which  are  common  to  all  cases  of  infantile  spastic 
paralysis  are  partial  or  more  rarely  complete  paralysis,  with  marked 
contracture  of  the  muscles,  heightened  reflexes,  and  preservation  of  the 
electro-contractility  for  a great  length  of  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  spastic  paralysis  are  so  characteristic 
that  there  can  usually  be  no  difflculty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  pseudo- 
rigidity of  Osier,  evidently  a form  of  tetany,  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
its  development  after  prolonged  illness,  rickets,  etc.,  and  by  the  interniit- 
tency  and  lack  of  permanency  of  the  contractures. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  medicinal  treatment  for  spastic 
paralysis.  The  general  health  and  nutrition  of  the  child  should  be 
maintained  in  every  possible  way,  and,  when  the  local  symptoms  are  not 
very  severe,  attempts  should  be  made  to  lessen  the  disablement  by  mas- 
sage, by  stretching,  by  passive  movements,  and  by  mechanical  and  sur- 
gical measures  for  the  correction  of  deformities.  In  our  opinion,  surgical 
operations  upon  the  brain  itself  are  unjustifiable. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

ACUTE  HEMORRHAGIC  ENCEPHALITIS. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
numerous  minute  hemorrhages. 

Etiology. — Acute  hemorrhagic  encephalitis  appears  to  be  always 
due  to  some  primary  infection.  It  has  been  especially  noted  in  epidemic 
influenza,  and  has  been  recorded  after  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  is  usually  localized.  The  part  af- 
fected is  swollen,  extremely  hypermmic,  and  somewhat  oedematous.  The 
capillaries  are  intensely  congested,  and  surrounded  with  microscopic 
hemorrhages  and  masses  of  exuded  white  corpuscles.  The  nerve-ele- 
ments show  evidences  of  rapid  degeneration. 

Symptomatology'. — In  veiy  acute  cases,  after  one  or  two  days  of 
headache,  giddiuess,  and  malaise,  stupor  develops  suddenly,  and  deepens 
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very  rapidly  into  profound  coma,  vdth  fixed  pupils,  rapid  respiration  andi'i 
pidse,  and  ascending  temperature,  ending  in  death  in  forty -eight  hours.  ^ i 
In  less  severe  cases  the  coma  is  less  profound,  and  consciousness  may  i 
return,  when  various  focal  symptoms,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  > 
may  appear. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  the  usual  end  of  the  stormy  cases  ; if  conscious--.  i 
ness  return,  recovery  with  more  or  less  impairment  of  function  may  take  • 
place. 

Treatment.  — In  sthenic  cases  Oppenheim  asserts  that  blood-letting  ^,i 
with  free  after-use  of  calomel  h{is  been  followed  by  recovery.  In  feeble  < 
cases  cold  may  be  used  to  the  head  and  counter- irritation  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  to  the  lower  extremities. 

Under  the  name  of  polioencephalitis  superior  there  has  been  described  • 
by  Gayet,  Wernicke,  and  others  a form  of  hemorrhagic  encephalitis  occur-  i 
ring  mostly  in  chronic  alcoholism,  sometimes  after  infiuenza,  and  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  door  of  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  and  ■ 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  upper  cervical  cord.  The  prodromes,  general  i 
symptoms,  and  course  are  similar  to  those  of  hemorrhagic  encephalitis  in 
general,  excej)t  that  the  temperature  remains  near  the  norm,  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  eye- muscles  appears  early  and  rapidly  deepens  into  a complete 
ophthalmoplegia,  with  in  most  cases  an  optic  neuritis.  A chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  with  the  eye-symptoms  of  the  acute  disease  and  with  a 
disordered  gait  like  cerebellar  titubation,  lias  been  recorded. 

Hypertrophic  Encephalitis. — In  1868,  Hayem  described  under  the  name 
of  sclerotic  encephalitis  a form  of  brain-infiauimation  which  may  be  either 
diffused  or  localized,  and  which  is  characterized  by  swellmg  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  part  affected,  accompanied  by  great  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
vessels, whose  perivascular  sheaths  are  also  stuffed  with  leukocytes. 
Grasset  believes  this  affection  to  represent  simply  a stage  of  liemorrhagic 
encephalitis,  but  in  view  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Knags  and  Brown  it 
appears  probable  that  there  is  an  encephalitis  distinct  from  the  hemor- 
rhagic variety,  in  which  there  is  a subacnte  infiammatory  increase  of  the 
neuroglia,  with  engorgement  and  dilatation  of  the  periviiscular  spaces, 
ending  in  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  and  atrophy  of  the  tissues.  In 
the  majority  of  these  cases  there  appears  to  be  a history  of  traumatism. 
The  symptoms  during  life  have  been  prolonged  apatliy,  deepening  into  a 
complete  torpor  of  mind  and  body,  loss  of  fiesh,  lowered  temperature, 
irregular  spastic  contractions,  and  partial  paralysis.  There  is  no  specific 
treatment. 

suppurative  encephalitis. 

Definition. — A suppurative  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Etiology. — Suppurative  encephalitis  may  be  of  septic  origin,  and 
hence  occurs  as  a secondary  complication  of  various  suppurative  diseases. 

It  also  occurs  after  the  various  specific  fevers,  especially  influenza.  More 
frequently  it  is  the  result  of  a traumatism,  or  of  the  extension  of  inflam- 
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mation  from  a neighboring  part.  As  veins  run  directly  from  the  brain 
over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  sphenoid,  extension  of  inflammation  by 
septic  phlebitis  may  occur  in  suppurative  otitis.  A propagation  of  the 
disease-process  through  the  lymphatics  or  by  direct  contact  from  the 
bone  through  the  dura  mater  to  the  brain  is,  however,  more  common. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— Suppurative  encephalitis  may  exist  with  or 
without  suppurative  meningitis,  and  may  be  diffused  or  localized  in  soli- 
tary or  multiple  abscesses.  The  abscess  may  be  with  or  without  distinct 
capsule,  according  to  its  age,  and  may  contain  reddish- white  or  greenish 
pus,  or  in  very  old  cases  a yellowish,  desiccated,  caseous  matter.  In 
four-fifths  of  all  cases  the  abscess  is  solitary.  When  it  has  followed 
sepsis  or  traumatism  it  is  commonh^  situated  in  the  frontal  lobe  and  the 
centrum  ovale ; when  it  is  due  to  ear  diseases  it  is  usually  either  in  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum. 

Symptomatology. — The  brain-abscess,  especially  if  situated  in  a 
frontal  or  lateral  cerebellar  lobe,  may  remain  latent  or  give  rise  to  simple 
headache  and  other  obscure  symptoms  until  it  suddenly  destroys  life  by 
bursting.  Usually,  however,  violent  headache,  with  vomiting,  anxiety, 
mental  confusion  which  in  some  cases  amounts  to  an  acute  delirium, 
and  general  convulsions,  are  produced.  If  the  abscess  involve  localizing 
centres,  disorders  of  the  pupil,  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  hemiplegic 
or  monoplegic  paralyses  or  sj^asms,  disorders  of  the  special  senses,  and 
other  focal  symptoms,  may  be  present  in  accordance  with  the  seat  and 
the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pressure,  optic 
neuritis  almost  always  exists  if  the  abscess  is  large.  With  these  symp- 
toms is  usually  associated  irregular  fever,  with  chills  and  sweating. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  brain-abscess  it  is  first  important  to 
recognize  a sufficient  cause.  An  abscess  may  follow  an  injury  without 
there  being  any  bone-lesion.  The  interval  is  usually  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  but  may  be  longer  ; indeed,  authentic  fatal  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  abscess  did  not  manifest  itself  for  years  after  the  injury.  In 
some  cases  of  simple  otitis  media  symptoms  simulating  meningitis  and 
even  abscess,  such  as  headache,  fever,  and  even  double  optic  neuritis, 
are  said  to  occur  without  abscess.  Nevertheless,  if  persistent  headaclie, 
with  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis  or  other  evidences  of  brain-pressure 
develop  after  a head-injury  or  during  an  otitis  media  or  a septiciemia,  the 
probabilities  of  the  existence  of  a brain-abscess  are  so  strong  that  they 
must  be  acted  upon,  unless  reasons  can  be  found  for  believing  that  there 
is  a syphilitic  or  other  form  of  brain-tumor.  In  such  a case  the  occur- 
rence of  chills,  fever,  and  sweating  would  strongly  corroborate  the  diag- 
nosis. It  is  a matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  locate  the  abscess. 
Abscesses  in  a frontal  cerebral  lobe  and  in  a lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 
produce  no  localizing  symptoms  ; this  is  also  true  of  the  temporal  sphe- 
noidal lobes,  a very  common  seat  of  abscess,  unlevSS  the  abscess  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  involve  the  motor  zone  or  the  centres  of  speech.  Disturb- 
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aiice  of  equilibration  iu  a case  of  brain-abscess  points  to  the  middle  lobe  n 
of  the  cerebellum.  I 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a case  of  brain-abscess  which  cannot  *li 
be  evacuated  is  absolutely  fatal ; recovery  may  occur  under  surgical  Ij 
treatment.  ' i 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  a brain-abscess  4 
is  probable,  trephining  should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  As  the  procedures  H 
to  be  ado})ted  belong  to  surgery  rather  than  to  medicine,  we  shall  not  i 
discuss  them. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. 

I 

Definition. — A condition  of  the  brain  characterized  by  accumula-  i 
tion  of  liquid  in  the  ventricles.* 

Etiology. — Hydrocei^halus  may  be  primary  or  secondarjq  due  to  j 
interference  with  circulation  in  the  straight  sinus  or  in  the  veme  Galeni, 
or  to  stoppage  of  the  foramen  of  Magendie  or  of  Monro  by  exudation  or 
tumor.  Primary  hydrocephalus  may  be  congenital  or  developed  shortly 
after  birth.  It  is  commonly  connected  with  arrest  of  brain- develop- 
ment, but  is  in  many  cases  similar  in  its  origin  to  hydrocephalus  of  later 
life  (so-called  secondary),  the  difference  being  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  original  lesion  in  the  grossly  altered  brain.  The 
original  causes  of  primary  hydrocei^halus  are  not  known. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  ventricles  are  enormously  distended  with 
a colorless  liquid  (from  a pint  to  eight  quarts)  containing  mucin,  fibrin, 
albumin,  succinic  acid,  urea,  cholesterin,  etc.  (Hilger.)  The  brain- 
substance  is  softened,  oedematous,  and  thinned.  The  cranium  may  be 
very  thin. 

Symptomatology. — The  characteristic  symptom  of  early  hydroceph- 
alus is  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  head,  with  distended  fonta- 
nelles,  prominent  eyes  (exophthalmos),  and  an,  apparently,  ludicrously 
small  face.  Great  muscular  weakness,  imperfect  intellection,  nystagmus, 
paresis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  coutractui'es,  epileptic  attacks,  and  exag- 
gerations of  the  reflexes,  are  ordinary  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — In  congenital  hydrocephalus  death  may  be  expected 
inside  of  four  years,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  When 
disease  develops  after  birth  the  case  is  more  protracted,  and  may  last 
into  adult  life. 

Diagnosis. — In  rachitic  macrocephalus  the  liead  is  squarer  than  in 
hydroce])halus,  and  has  a fiattened  vertex  and  non-bulging  fontanelles. 

In  simple  ce]ihalic  hypertrophy  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  occipital,  iu 
hydrocephalus  it  is  chiefly  frontal. 

Treatmi:nt. — Repeated  minute  tappings  of  the  ventricle,  with  grad- 


* TTydrorephalua  as  liere  deflnod  is  the  hydrocephalus  intemus  of  authors  : in 
cerebral  atrophy  tluid  may  accumulate  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  consti- 
tuting the  hydrocephalus  exlernus  of  authors. 
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ual  compression  by  means  of  broad  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  are  gen- 
erally used,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  surgical  interference  ever  does 
any  good.  The  wisest  course  is  to  struggle  only  for  euthanasia. 

ACUTE  PERIENCEPHALITIS. 

Definition. — An  acute  disease  of  the  brain,  attended  by  stupor,  wild 
delirium,  general  disturbances  of  the  psychic  functions  and  of  the  moto!- 
functions,  and  fever ; dependent  upon  acute  hypersemia  and  subsequent 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Synonymes.— Acute  peripheral  encephalitis  ; Phrenitis  mania  gravis  ; 
Typhomania ; Acute  delirium ; Delirium  grave ; Bell’s  disease  (Luther 
Bdl). 

Etiology. — Idiopathic  non-septic  periencephalitis  may  be  produced 
by  profound  grief,  protracted  anxiety,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
great  overwork,  jiartial  starvation  combined  with  the  gnawing  anxiety 
of  deep  poverty,  and  also,  it  is  affirmed,  by  sunstroke.  It  certainly  may 
develop  without  apparent  cause  during  locomotor  ataxia,  or  may  occur 
as  an  exacerbation  of  chronic  periencephalitis.  It  is  especially  frequent 
during  pregnancy  following  seduction  ; and  the  cases  of  death  from 
alleged  acute  hysteria  wliich  have  taken  place  after  rape  and  various 
intense  emotional  disturbances  have  probably  been  instances  of  the  dis- 
order. Those  cases  of  acute  periencephalitis  which  have  been  reported 
as  produced  by  acute  fevers,  traumatism,  and  various  purulent  diseases 
were  evidently  of  septic  origin. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  of  acute  periencephalitis  is  an  acute 
inflammation,  solely  or  chiefly  confined  to  the  cerebral  cortex  and  its 
membranes,  and  first  appearing  as  an  excessive  hyperppinia,  which  is 
rapidly  followed  by  escape  of  the  white  blood- corpuscles  and  filling  up 
of  the  lymph-spaces  both  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  cortex  by  leukocytes, 
which  finally  invade  also  the  periganglionic  spaces.  Not  rarely  the  whole 
cortex  is  cedematous,  and  minute  apoplectic  hemorrhages  may  occur.  As 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  inflammation  and  its  cause  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  but  it  seems  certain  that  periencephalitis  may  be  of 
various  origin.  It  may  be  septic,  as  it  has  occurred  in  septic  subjects, 
and  as  various  forms  of  pyogenic  organisms  have  been  detected  in  the 
inflamed  tissues  by  Braden  Kyle,  James  E.  Hunt,  and  others.  Easori 
affirms  that  he  has  isolated  from  a case  of  periencephalitis  a hitherto 
uiidescribed  bacterium,  which  injected  into  rabbits  produced  septicaemic 
death,  Ou  the  other  hand,  perienceplialitis  may  exist  without  tlie  pres- 
ence of  any  micro-organisms  in  the  brain  or  the  general  system.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  two  varieties  must  be 
recognized  (with  the  possibility  of  a third')  : first,  septic  perienceplialitis  ; 
second,  idiopathic  periencephalitis,  produced  by  emotional  causes  ; third, 
and  at  present  very  doubtfully,  a bacterial  periencephalitis,  due  to  a 
peculiar  specific  organism. 
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Symptomatology. — The  onset  of  acute  j)eriencephalitis  may  be  I 
abrupt,  but  usually  there  are  some  prodromes,  such  as  short  periods  of  ja 
impaired  consciousness,  especially  upon  waking  in  the  morning,  or  brief  -3 
nocturnal  attacks  of  wandering  delirious  restlessness,  or  mental  excite-  i 
ment,  or  pronounced  mental  aberration.  We  have  seen  during  the  day  i 
a patient  warn  those  about  him  that  he  would  kill  them  during  the  ;1 
night  in  his  period  of  delirium.  A complete  insomnia  rapidly  develops,  i 
and  soon  the  delirium  becomes  constant : the  night  and  the  day  are  •* 
passed  in  violent  excitement,  with  a perpetual  outpouring  of  incoherent  i 
speech  and  a fury  of  fighting  aiid  destructiveness. 

Hallucinations  and  half-formed  delusions  are  present,  and  often  bear  a J 
close  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  attack.  The  abandoned  mistress  will  in  i 
her  ravings  I’ecount  her  past  shame  and  present  agony.  The  business- man  i 
will  be  perpetually  occupied  with  an  incoherent  jumble  of  business  trans- 
actions.  Almost  invariably  along  with  the  delirium  there  is  great  phys- 
ical restlessness,  which  grows  more  intense  until  it  causes  the  patient  to 
leap  from  his  bed  and  to  attempt  to  run  away.  Very  commonly  violent 
sissaults  are  made  upon  the  attendants.  Convulsions  are  rare.  The  de- 
lirium may  at  first  be  not  continuous,  occurring  oidy  at  night,  or  at  leust 
be  interrupted  by  brief  intervals  of  comi)arative  rationality  during  the 
daytime.  Finally,  however,  there  is  persistent  intense  mania. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  rapid  5 if  in  the 
beginning  it  possesses  a show  of  force  it  is  in  fact  soft  and  compressible. 
Food  is  usually  absolutely  refused.  The  fever  is  pronounced,  and  the 
temperature  may  reach  106°  F.  According  to  our  observations,  the  tem- 
perature varies  with  a stormy  irregularity  which  is  almost  characteristic, 
rising  and  falling  many  degrees  many  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Its  variations  are  connected  with  the  mental  and  physical  excitement  of 
the  patient,  maniacal  outbursts  producing  an  immediate  rise  of  the  tem- 
perature. In  advanced  stages  the  temperature  may  fall  much  below  the 
norm.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted,  dilated,  or  normal.  In  the  course 
of  a few  hours  to  several  days  the  second  stage  of  the  disorder  develops. 
Tliere  are  now  quiet  coma  or  else  muttering  delirious  unconsciousness, 
hiiling  pulse,  cool  skin,  and  general  evidences  of  collapse.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  stage,  when  aroused,  the  patient  may  respond  incoherently 
or  perhaps  give  some  slight  evidences  of  comprehending  what  is  said 
to  him,  but  he  rapidly  sinks  lower  and  lower  until  he  dies  from  exhaus- 
tion. Early  in  the  disorder  the  skin  becomes  very  harsh,  and  finally  cya- 
notic ; in  the  later  stages  irregular  desquamation,  or  even  ulceration,  may 
occur.  In  a case  quoted  by  Spitzka  the  amesthesia  was  so  complete  that 
the  patient  gnawed  off  a portion  of  one  of  his  fingers.  Pemphigus-like 
vesicles,  phlegmons,  decubitus,  gangrenous  patches  of  skin,  or  gangrenous 
extremities  are  occasional  complications. 

Diagnosis. — As  it  is  probable  that  acute  mania  and  acute  perienceph- 
alitis simply  represent  different  degrees  of  one  disease,  it  is  apparent  that 
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the  diagnosis  between  the  two  disorder's  may  be  not  only  difficult  but 
impossible.  The  points  upon  which  such  diagnosis  rests  are  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  and  especially  the  presence  of  pronounced 
fever  in  acute  periencephalitis.  Ordinarily  in  acute  mania  the  bodily 
temperature  does  not  rise  more  than  a degree  above  the  norm,  and  Kraflt- 
Ebiiig  affirms  that  in  a maniacal  case  the  temjrerature  of  100.5°  F.  indi- 
cates strongly  delirium  acutnm.  H.  C.  Wood,  however,  has  shown  that 
there  exists  every  grade  of  temperature  in  maniacal  cases,  so  that  no 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn,  either  iis  regards  the  intensity  of  the  synij)- 
toms  or  the  height  of  temperature,  separating  clinically  the  two  alleged 
diseiises.  Again,  an  acute  periencephalitis  may  be  with  great  difficulty 
separated  from  an  acute  coufiisional  insanity,  in  which  violent  delirium 
with  irr(‘gnlar  fever  and  the  rapid  development  of  typhoid  symptoms 
make  a picture  which  cannot  be  at  once  distinguished  from  that  offered 
by  acute  delirium.  Even  in  the  most  acute  form  of  confnsional  insanity, 
however,  there  are  usually  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar confusion,  the  excess  of  hallucinations,  or  other  symptoms  that  mark 
confnsional  insanity.  The  diagnostic  difficulties  are  further  intensified  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  causes  which  produce  a confusioiial  insanity 
in  one  case  may  be  apparently  the  same  as  those  which  cause  acute  peri- 
encephalitis in  another.  Thus,  the  so-called  puerperal  insanity,  which  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  one  form  of  disease,  may  be  a vio- 
lent confnsional  insanity,  or  it  may  be  a septic  periencephalitis,  or  it  may 
be  a non -septic  idiopathic  periencephalitis. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  j)ractitioner  may  lead  to  a sympto- 
matic delirium  being  considered  as  acute  delirium.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  abrupt  maniacal  outburst  which  occurs  in  latent  pneumonia. 
Such  outburst,  however,  almost  wdthout  exception  takes  place  in  young 
children  or  in  persons  broken  down  by  age  or  by  excessive  privation  or 
dissipation,  so  that  the  character  of  the  subject  should  put  the  practi- 
tioner on  his  guard,  and  physical  examination  would  reveal  at  least 
pulmonic  percussion  dulness. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  periencephalitis  is  highly  un- 
favorable ; at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cases  end  fatally.  When  ^eco^•  ery 
occurs  the  mind  is  almost  invariably  left  in  a damaged  state.  The  more 
violent  the  symptoms  the  worse  the  outlook. 

Treatment. — The  early  symptoms  and  the  lesions  of  acute  peri- 
encephalitis suggest  venesection  and  local  blood-letting  as  a means  of 
resisting  the  disease.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  of  the  disorder  these 
measures  are  indicated,  but  we  have  never  met  with  such  a case.  As 
the  affection  is  ordinarily  seen,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  local  application  of  cold  to  tlie  head,  to  the  use  of  blisters,  and 
to  the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives.  Hyoscine  hjalrobromate 
should  be  given  in  full  doses  every  six  hours  (one  seventy-fifth  of  a 
grain)  until  physiological  effects  are  apparent.  With  it,  in  many  cases. 
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can  be  advantageously  combined  morphine  or  chloral.  Solivetti  asserts 
that  he  has  obtained  extraordinary  results  from  hypodermic  injections 
every  eight  hours  of  one  gramme  of  ergotin.  Certainly  the  use  of  ergot 
would  seem  to  be  indicated,  and  the  severity  of  the  disorder  thoroughly 
justifies  the  risk  of  any  local  trouble  from  hypodermics.  A filtered  solu- 
tion of  the  olficial  extract  of  ergot  in  freshly  boiled  water  may  be  used, 
ten  grains  every  three  hours.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disorder  alco- 
holic and  cardiac  stimulants  may  be  employed  pro  re  nata. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  it  is  essential  that  the  restraint 
which  is  usually  necessaiy  be  applied  in  such  a way  as  not  to  increase  the 
excitement.  No  one  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  except  the  nurses. 
Non- irritating  nutritious  foods  must  be  administered  in  as  large  amount 
as  possible  : milk,  raw  eggs,  strong  animal  bi-oths  and  essences,  thickened 
soui)s  and  such  liquid  foods,  are  to  be  employed,  and  in  many  cases  must 
be  given  with  the  stomach-tube. 

CHRONIC  PERIENCEPHALITIS. 

Definition. — A chronic  disease,  dependent  upon  a peculiar  inflam- 
matory degeneration  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  gives  lise  to  change  of 
character,  progressive  mental  deterioration,  with  delusions  of  grandeur, 
emotional  exaltation  or  emotional  depression,  occasional  maniacal  out- 
breaks, and  epileptic  attacks,  with  progressive  physical  deterioration, 
as  shown  by  irregularity  of  the  jiupils,  disorder  of  speech,  and  loss 
of  control  over  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  legs, — all  symptoms 
finally  being  swallowed  up  in  a complete  paralysis  of  intellection  and 
of  voluntary  motion. 

Synonymes. — Paretic  dementia;  General  paralysis  of  the  insane; 
Paresis  ; Dementia  paralytica  ; Periencephalo-meningitis. 

Etiology. — General  paralysis  is  not  a distinctly  liereditary  diseiise, 
is  rare  in  females,  and  is  remarkably  frequent  in  military  and  naval 
officers.  In  civil  life  the  disease  is  most  frequent  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  very  rare  under  thirty  or  over  sixty.  According 
to  Mickle,  in  soldiers  and  sailors  the  average  age  is  about  thirty-three. 
These  peculiarities,  however,  are  probably  simply  the  outcome  of  differ- 
ences in  the  degrees  of  exposure  to  the  great  causes  of  the  disordei’,  which 
are  alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses,  syphilis,  and  a long-continiu'd  emo- 
tional strain,  such  as  that  of  excessive  ambition  or  excessive  anxiety, 
factors  whose  influence  is  increased  by  overwork.  According  to  Mendel, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  have  a distinct 
history  of  syphilis,  whilst  in  other  insanity  the  percentage  is  about 
eighteen.  As  the  disease  is  not  guminous, — ?.c.,  specifically  syifiiilitic, 
— it  is  evident  that  the  relations  between  it  and  syjdiilis  are  parallel  to 
those  which  exist  between  locomotor  ataxia  and  syphilis.  It  is  a post- 
syphilitic affection.  It  also  occurs  not  rarely  as  a late  complication  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  locomotor  ataxia  or  other  spinal  sclerosis  frequently 
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i]  develops  in  tlie  paralytic  dement.  Sunstroke  and  traumatisms  are  as- 

Iserted  by  authorities,  with  doubtlul  correctness,  to  be  among  the  exciting 
causes  of  periencephalitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Various  secondary  or  complicating  alterations 
( of  the  skull,  the  brain,  and  its  membranes  are  found  in  old  cases  of 
f periencephalitis.  The  characteristic  lesions  are,  however,  in  the  cerebral 
' cortex,  which  is  usually  discolored,  sometimes  firmer,  sometimes  softer, 

I than  normal,  often  containing  minute  cysts  varying  in  size  fioni  that  of 
a pin’s  point  to  that  of  a millet-seed.  Microscopic  examination  reveals 
5 degeneration  or  perhaps  complete  disappearance  of  the  ganglionic  cells 

I and  a peculiar  alteration  of  the  white  fibres,  which  renders  them  much 
more  apparent  than  in  the  healthy  brain,  besides  pronounced  degenera- 
I tion  of  the  neuroglia  and  large  numbers  of  peculiar  many-processed  con- 
I nective- tissue  cells  (Deiters’s  or  spider-shaped  cells).  The  blood-vessels 

i are  usually  injected,  and  altered  in  character,  with  distention  of  the  adven- 
f titial  lymph- solaces.  The  spinal  cord  is  very  frequently  degenerated. 

I Changes  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  have  also  been  noted  by  recent 
I investigators. 

In  regard  to  the  original  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  just  been 
described,  there  are  two  distinct  views  held  by  alienists  : the  one  which 
seems  to  us  most  probable  is  that  the  disease  is  a diffused  interstitial 
cortical  encephalitis,  in  which  the  connective  tissue  and  the  blood- 
vessels are  primarily  affected.  In  accordance  with  the  second  view, 

1 however,  the  process  is  a diffused  parenchymatous  inflammation,  which 
begins  in  the  nerve-elements  and  secondarily  involves  the  neurogliar 
tissue. 

1 Symptomatology. — For  the  purposes  of  discussion  we  shall  recognize 

the  four  stages  commonly  made  by  writers  on  General  Paralysis  ; but  it 
must  be  understood  that  these  stages  in  their  time-relations  vary  almost 
indefinitely,  and  that  in  many  cases  some  of  them  never  appear,  or  at 
least  are  so  very  brief  and  indistinct  that  they  pass  unobserved. 

The  symptoms  of  the  prodromic  stage  of  chronic  periencephalitis 
may  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of  an  ordinaiy  cerebral  neurasthenia, 
consisting  of  loss  of  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  apathy,  inability  for 
mental  exertion,  and  some  emotional  depression.  If  to  these  symptoms 
be  added  distinct  vaso-motor  phenomena,  such  as  facial  congestion,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  temporary  hemianopsia  and  other  dis- 
turbances of  vision,  and  a slight  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  patient, 
there  is  sufficient  ground  for  fear.  Krafft-Ebing  gives  as  almost  char- 
acteristic the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  relations  of  the  patient  to  time 
and  space,  which  renders  him  exceedingly  unpunctual  or  causes  him  at 
times  confusedly  to  lose  himself  in  well-known  streets.  Although  tliis 
stage  is  so  often  overlooked,  yet  after  the  disease  has  declared  itself  the 
books  and  correspondence  of  the  business-man  or  the  office-histories  and 
records  of  the  professional  laborer  will,  in  their  loss  of  accuracy  and 
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dignity  and  in  their  general  evidences  of  failing  jiower,  usually  afford  a 
history  of  a slowly  progressive  mental  degeneration.  | 

In  the  second  stage  the  mental  aberration  is  pronounced  and  distinct,  I 
but  the  motor  disturbances  of  the  more  advanced  disorder  are  wanting,  j 
This  stage  of  the  disease  is  usually  short,  but  we  have  seen  it  persist  foi-  n 
more  than  a year  without  the  slightest  failure  of  the  general  physical  jn 
powers. 

The  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  motor  symptoms  N 
become  marked,  as  shown  in  inequality  of  the  pupils,  flabbiness  and  loss 
of  exiiression  of  the  face,  disorders  of  articulation,  general  loss  of  en-  i 
durance,  and,  it  may  be,  distinct  paresis  of  the  extremities.  H 

The  fourth  stage  of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  dementia  is  com-  | 
plete  and  the  general  loss  of  muscular  power  very  great,  the  patient  ij 
being  reduced  to  a feeble  automaton.  jj 

The  mental  phenomena  of  paretic  dementia  may  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  study  as  conforming  with  four  types,  but  every  grade  of 
cases  exists  between  these  types,  and  the  same  individual  cases  may  at 
different  periods  represent  two  or  more  of  them.  In  the  first  form  of 
paretic  dementia  {vulgo,  softening  of  the  brain)  there  are  no  marked  emo-  ; 
tional  disturbances  or  delusions,  but  sim])ly  a pi’Ogressive  failure  of  the  i 
mental  and  i)hysical  faculties,  which  ends  after  a period  of  childishness 
in  complete  dementia.  In  the  second  form  of  the  disease  there  are  delu- 
sions of  grandeur  or  expansive  delirium  ; tliase  delusions  may  be  of  the 
most  intensely  dominating  character  or  so  mild  that  they  may  be  I’eadily 
overlooked ; they  may  be  replaced  by  siinjile  emotional  exaltation,  so 
that  the  man  is  not  affected  by  any  depressing  circumstances  or  suiTOund- 
ings,  although  he  may  make  no  assertions  of  the  possession  of  high  facul- 
ties or  of  great  power  or  wealth.  Such  cases  as  these  may  be  considered 
as  midway  between  the  first  and  second  types.  Maniacal  outbursts  may 
occur  in  any  form  of  paresis,  but  ai’e  especially  frequent  when  there  are 
delusions  of  grandeur. 

The  third  form  of  general  paralysis  is  that  in  which  there  is  emotional 
de])ression  and  even  pronounced  melancholia  M'ith  dc])ressive  delusions. 
Not  rarely  the  depressive  delusion  relates  to  the  person  of  the  patient, 
vdio  believes  himself  ill,  deformed,  or  wanting  in  some  member  or  func- 
tion. In  this  way  arises  the  so-called  hy])ochondriacal  variety  of  general 
paralysis. 

The  fourth  and  rarest  form  of  general  ])aralysis  is  that  in  which  ex- 
citement and  depression  alternate  so  as  to  make  a periodic  or  circular  in- 
sanity. The  excitement  and  depression  may  abru]itly  succeed  each  other, 
but  in  some  cases  are  separated  by  a lucid  interval,  so  that  the  whole 
cycle  will  consist  of  three  ])criods.  According  to  IMickle,  such  a cycle 
differs  from  that  of  ordinary  circular  insanity  in  the  order  of  sequence, 
which  is — first,  excitement ; second,  calm  ; third,  depression. 

Major  and  minor  epileptiform  convulsions  may  usher  in  a general 
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paralysis  or  may  occur  at  any  time  during  its  course.  The  seizure  may 
consist  of  a sudden  pallor  with  mental  confusion,  or  of  a momentary 
unconsciousness,  or  of  a dilatation  of  the  pupils  with  drawing  of  the 
head,  or  of  a sudden  fixation  of  the  countenance  with  an  outpouring  of 
cold  perspiration,  or  of  an  automatic  repetition  of  coherent  or  incoherent 
phrases.  Such  an  attack  occurring  in  persons  who  have  been  subject  to 
the  causes  of  a general  paralysis  and  are  of  the  proper  age  should  always 
excite  alarm. 

Not  rarely  epilepsy  in  general  paralysis  takes  upon  itself  the  Jack- 
sonian form,  the  convulsion  being  limited  to  isolated  groups  of  muscles,  or 
to  one  side  of  the  face,  one  leg,  or  one  arm,  or  being  hemiplegic.  Usually 
the  attack  begins  with  an  aura,  which  is  especially  aiit  to  be  vertiginous. 
Sometimes  the  convulsion  is  preceded  for  several  days  by  excessive  rest- 
lessness, tinnitus  aurium,  and  great  psychical  excitation.  In  other  cases 
it  begins  with  vomiting.  In  the  advanced  disease  epileptic  fits  may  be 
frequent  and  severe,  and  the  observation  of  Esquirol  that  a succession 
of  them  frequently  closes  the  scene  has  received  abundant  confirmation. 
When  the  true  epileptic  status  occurs  during  a general  paralysis  the  suc- 
cessive convulsions  are  often  very  diverse,  one  being  complete,  the  next 
partial, — in  one  the  head  being  drawn  to  the  right,  in  the  next  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  After  the  paroxysms,  convulsive  tremblings  frequently  per- 
sist in  single  muscles  or  in  groups  of  muscles  for  many  hours,  and  are 
followed  by  a more  or  less  pronounced  partial  palsy.  To  use  the  words 
of  Nichol,  paralysis  follows  the  convulsion  or  spasm  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  body.  During  the  more  severe  paroxysms  consciousness  is 
always  lost,  but  in  mild  attacks,  and  especially  when  the  convulsive 
movements  are  more  or  less  local,  it  may  be  perfectly  maintained  ; occa- 
sionally it  is  afiected  as  in  hysteria.  Sometimes  the  convulsion  may  be 
replaced  by  an  apoplectiform  attack.  The  mental  condition  of  the  patient 
is  almost  always  distinctly  worse  after  a severe  seizure. 

The  most  characteristic  motor  symptom  of  chronic  periencephalitis 
is  an  incomplete  paralysis  affecting  all  the  body  and  commencing  with 
tremors  and  disorders  of  co5rdination.  The  first  manifestation  is  usually 
a loss  of  control  over  complicated  muscular  movements  of  the  hands,  so 
that  a man  although  able  to  lift  many  pounds  may  not  be  able  to  write 
his  name.  In  engravers  or  other  persons  whose  daily  vocation  requires 
great  technical  hand-skill  this  loss  of  muscular  control  may  be  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a general  paralysis. 

Inequality  of  the  pupil  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder  is  a not  un- 
common, and  in  the  later  stage  is  a constant,  phenomenon.  It  may  be 
associated  with  mydriasis  or  myosis.  A similar  loss  of  delicacy  of  move- 
ments in  the  lips  and  tongue  i)roduces  in  general  paralysis  a difficulty  of 
XH'onunciation,  which  is  especiallj"  manifested  in  the  speaking  of  the  lin- 
gual and  labial  consonants  and  in  the  syllables  of  long  words.  Moreover, 
as  mental  power  fails  there  is  a con’es]>onding  tailiire  in  the  formation 
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of  ideas  and  of  the  association  of  the  ideas  with  the  spoken  words. 
Through  the  failure  of  mind  and  of  tongue  there  arises  a peculiar  stut- 
tering or  hesitating,  somewhat  thick,  characteristic  speech.  There  is 
often  an  elision  of  syllables,  a dropping  out  of  words,  and  a marked 
tendency  to  fall  into  a rhythmical  speech,  giving  rise  to  a peculiar  utter- 
ance like  that  of  a school-boy  scanning  Latin  poetry,  and  hence  it  is 
spoken  of  as  scanning  speech.” 

The  handwriting  in  general  paralysis  very  early  becomes  shaky  and 
irregular,  with  ill-formed,  widely  separated  lines,  and  often  with  a dis- 
appearance of  the  finely  graded  strokes  of  correct  writing  in  a common, 
thick,  uncertain  line.  The  mental  characteristics  of  the  disorder  show 
in  the  writing  iis  much  as  in  the  speech.  The  dropping  out  of  letters, 
the  omission  or  repetition  of  syllables,  and  the  elision  or  inteijection  of 
words  and  clauses,  are  almost  characteristic.  In  medico-legal  cjises  letters 
often  afford  most  efiective  testimony. 

In  periencephalitis  there  is  neither  headache  nor  pain,  save  tis  a com- 
plication, such  iis  may  occur  from  the  development  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
etc.  In  the  advanced  stages  increasing  numbness  passing  into  analgesia 
is  almost  invariable,  making  it  especially  necessary  to  ])rovide  carefully 
against  possible  accidents  to  the  jjatient.  We  have  known  such  a x^atieut 
scalded  to  death  by  getting  into  a too  hot  bath. 

Violent  sexual  excitement  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
general  x^aralysis,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  gradually  gives  way 
to  impotence,  excessive  libidinousness  often  persisting  after  the  total  loss 
of  sexual  power. 

Disturbances  of  temperature,  esi3ecially  a tendency  to  an  evening  rise 
and  to  irregular  xiaroxysmal  alterations  of  temxierature  without  axiiiarent 
cause,  are  very  frequent  in  general  iiaralysis.  Esxiecially  characteristic  is 
a liability  to  the  production  of  violent  fever  by  very  slight  cause.  The 
epileptic  paroxysm  may  occur  without  alteration  of  temperature,  but  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a distinct  rise,  which  frequently  iirecedes  by  eight 
or  ten  hours  the  convidsion  and  lasts  many  hours  after  it.  Both  Mendel 
and  Westphal  have  recorded  cases  in  which  a continuing  eiDilexisy  wiis  fol- 
lowed by  a violent  fall  of  temxierature.  Usually,  however,  a decided  fall 
of  temxierature  in  an  attack  of  unconsciousness  marks  the  occurrence 
of  a true  apoifiexy.  In  advanced  dementia  the  tenq)erature  is  commonly 
subnormal,  and  often  different  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

Diagnosis. — Although  it  may  not  be  ]iossible  to  make  a ]iositive  diag- 
nosis in  the  i)rodromic  stage  of  general  |iaralysis,  the  recognition  of  the 
X>robable  nature  of  the  attack  may  be  of  su|n’eme  inqmrtance  for  the 
good  of  the  iiatient  and  of  his  estate.  Sadden  changes  of  character,  ac- 
companied l)y  a tendency  to  sexual  crimes,  or  to  the  formation  of  large 
plans  beyond  the  means  of  the  iiatient,  or  to  excessive  ex]:)enditure  of 
money,  if  occurring  in  a man  of  middle  age  with  a history  of 
syiDhilis,  or  of  abuse  of  alcohol,  oi’  of  exces‘^ive  mental  or  emotional  woik, 
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i should  be  sufficient  ground  for  practical  action,  especially  if  they  be  asso- 
ciated with  great  hilarity,  bien-etre,  or  emotional  or  mental  exaltation. 

The  diagnosis  between  jiaretic  dementia  and  syphilitic  cortical  disease 
is  frequently  not  possible  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  occurrence, 
however,  of  headache  or  of  localized  palsies  points  strongly  to  syphilis. 
(See  page  530.)  When  the  mental  disorder  precedes,  as  it  occasionally 
does,  for  several  years  the  distinct  physical  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  is 
between  a dementia  paralytica  and  a pure  insanity.  Very  often  in  these 
cases  either  irregularity  of  the  pupil  or  loss  of  power  of  executing  line 
movements,  such  as  those  of  writing,  buttoning,  dancing,  etc.,  can  be 
detected  if  the  case  is  one  of  periencephalitis.  Of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance is  a distinct  and  progressive  failure  of  memory,  which  is  not  a 
feature  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pure  insanities. 

Prognosis. — Usually  death  occurs  in  general  paralysis  in  from  two  to 
three  years.  Cases  lasting  four  years  are  not  extraordinary,  whilst  some 
have  passed  tlie  decennium.  Very  acute  cases  may  terminate  in  three  or 
four  mouths.  The  prognosis  is  always  bad.  It  is  probable  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  recovery  is  claimed  the  diagnosis  was  at  fault. 

Treatment.  — From  the  despairing  outlook  of  general  paralysis  it  is 
justifiable  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  to  use  local  blood-letting  by 
leeches,  the  actual  cautery,  and  other  counter-irritations  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Especially  should  this  be  done  if  apparently  cortical  disease 
has  followed  traumatism  or  sunstroke  and  is  therefore  in  all  probability 
largely  meningeal. 

As  the  early  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  syphilis  of  the  brain 
is  often  not  possible,  acute  antisyphilitic  medication  in  many  cases  should 
be  essayed.  Eestraint  is  in  the  early  acute  stages  of  the  disease  always 
necessary,  and  usually  very  difficult  of  enforcement  outside  of  an  asylum. 
Very  good  results  in  obtaining  remissions  have  been  claimed  by  alienists 
from  the  employment  of  massive  doses  of  ergot.  One  to  two  drachms  a 
day  of  the  official  extract  should  be  given  continually  for  weeks,  unless 
coldness  of  the  surface  or  other  physiological  effects  become  apparent. 
Hyoscine,  morphine,  and  sulphonal  are  useful  for  overcoming  wakeful- 
ness or  excitement.  Massage,  moderate  bathing,  very  carefully  restricted 
out-door  exercise,  very  warm  clothing,  a non -stimulating  but  abundant 
and  nutritious  diet,  the  avoidance  of  physical  and  mental  as  well  as  emo- 
tional excitement,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  great  care  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  from  his  fecal  and  urinary  discharges  and  to  prevent 
decubitus,  constitute  in  outline  the  measures  to  be  employed.  As  fafal 
pneumonia  has  frequently  been  produced  in  the  advanced  stages  by  par- 
ticles of  food  getting  into  the  lungs,  a liquid  or  semi-liquid  diet  should 
be  given. 

disseminated  sclerosis. 

Definition. — A disease  whose  essential  lesion  is  nodules  or  patches 
of  sclerotic  tissue  scattered  through  the  nerve-centres. 
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Synonymes. — Multiple  sclerosis  ; Multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis. 

Etiology. — In  the  great  majoritj^  of  cases  no  cause  can  be  assigned. 
Barely  have  several  members  of  one  family  been  affected,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  the  disease  is  sometimes  a sequela  of  exanthematous  fever. 
The  subjects  may  be  of  any  age,  but  the  period  of  life  most  liable  to 
attack  is  from  forty  to  sixty. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  diseased  areas  are  irregular,  from  two  to 
thirty  millimetres  in  diameter,  on  exposure  to  the  air  reddish  gray  (in  the 
brain)  to  grayish  white  (in  the  spinal  cord),  very  firm,  consisting  of  con- 
nective tissue,  free  from  nerve-elements,  or  more  commonly  containing 
axis-cylinders  deprived  of  their  medullary  sheaths.  The  blood-vessels 
are  usually  sclerotic,  but  may  be  fatty.  Any  portion  of  the  nerve-centres 
may  be  the  seat  of  nodules,  which  may  even  form  in  nerve-roots,  and 
have  been  especially  noted  in  the  optic  or  other  nerves  of  special  sense. 
The  white  matter  is  usually  involved  to  a greater  extent  than  is  the  gray. 

The  patches  may  exist  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord  alone, 
or,  as  in  the  ordinary  type,  may  be  cerebro-spinal.  The  development  of 
the  lesion  appears  to  be — first,  increase  of  the  neuroglia,  with  multipli- 
cation and  enlargement  of  the  nuclei ; then  atrophy  of  the  medullary 
sheaths,  with  xJi’oservation  or  even  augmented  volume  of  the  axis-cylin- 
ders ; finally,  atrophy  of  the  latter.  According  to  Charcot,  the  long  jicr- 
sistence  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  characteristic  of  this  foi-ni  of  sclerosis, 
distinguishing  it  from  that  which  involves  nerve-tracts.  Taylor  asserts 
that  the  ganglionic  cells  are  often  deejily  i3igmented  when  the  nodule  is 
situated  in  the  gray  matter. 

Symptomatology. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  disseminated  scle- 
rosis is  very  insidious  in  its  onset  and  iirogress.  The  chief  symiitoms 
are  a very  slowly  increasing  loss  of  memory  and  of  general  mental  and 
X^hysical  power,  with  vertigo,  volitional  tremors,  defects  of  speech,  vari- 
ous eye-symi^toms,  and  minor  nerve-disturbances,  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  lesion. 

The  characteristic  of  the  volitional  tremor  is  its  cessation  during  com- 
plete rest,  such  tis  is  obtained  by  absolute  rex>ose  and  suiiimrt  of  every 
liart  of  the  body  when  lying  down.  The  oscillations  are  commonly  ex- 
tensive, rhythmical,  and  slow,  from  seven  to  ten  i)ei-  minute ; they  are 
esiiecially  pronounced  in,  but  are  not  confined  to,  the  part  which  is  in 
action.  They  usually  develop  first  in  the  hands,  and  for  a time  may  exist 
solely  in  the  upiier  extremities.  The  head  is  early  attacked. 

The  eye-symi)toms  are  squint,  with  its  consequent  diplopia ; various 
iri’egularities  of  the  pupils ; nystagmus,  the  movements  being  usually 
horizontal,  in  i-are  cixses  vei’tical ; inability  to  move  the  eyeballs  in  unison  ; 
and  atro|)hy  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  amblyoiua,  dyschromatojisia,  con- 
traction of  field,  scotomata,  transitory  attacks  of  blindness,  etc. 

The  defects  of  speech  vary  : there  may  be  simi^le  tremulousness,  or 
thickness  of  utterance,  or  scanning  sjieech  like  that  of  general  paresis. 
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The  vertigo  is  a coustaut  and  often  severe  symijtom,  and  is  usually  a 
true  whirling  vertigo  ; in  the  advanced  stages  to  it  may  be  added  the 
giddiness  of  diplopia. 

The  mental  disturbance  may  be  simply  a loss  of  power,  but  there 
may  be  delirium  of  grandeur  and  hallucinations ; melancholia,  hypo- 
chondriasis, or  almost  any  of  the  forms  of  pure  insanity,  so  called,  may 
be  simulated. 

Paresis,  spasmodic  contractions,  sjiastic  paralysis,  muscular  atrojihies, 
diminished  or  excited  reflexes,  various  disturbances  of  sensation,  girdle- 
pains,  fulgurant  pains,  as  of  locomotor  ataxia,  disturbances  of  coordi- 
nation, in  a word,  any  of  the  symptoms  which  are  producible  by  sclerotic 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  present,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  nodules  in  the  cord.  Even  cerebellar  titubation  is  said  to  have  been 
noted  in  cases  in  which  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  especially 
aflected. 

Apoplectic  seizures  and  epileptic  attacks  are  common,  and  may  end 
in  death  ; not  rarely  they  are  followed  by  a hemiplegia  in  which  the 
muscles  are  flaccid,  rarely  contracted.  The  hemiplegia  may  be  accom- 
panied by  aphasia  or  by  crossed  or  direct  facial  palsy,  but  passes  off  in 
a few  days.  If  death  occur  in  an  apoplectic  attack,  no  relation  between 
the  symptoms  and  the  lesions  can  usually  be  made  out. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a typical  case  of  multiple  sclerosis  is 
very  easy  ; in  children,  however,  it  may  be  confounded  with  Friedreich’s 
ataxia,  from  which  it  should  be  immediately  separated  by  the  volitional 
tremor.  The  tremors  appear  to  be  of  cerebral  origin,  and  with  the  mental 
symptoms  are  absent  when  the  nodules  are  confined  to  the  spinal  cord. 
The  symptoms  of  such  a purely  spinal  multiple  sclerosis  differ  from  those 
of  a sclerosis  affecting  certain  tracts,  in  that  they  do  not  conform  with  the 
function  of  any  one  tract.  Thus,  fulgurant  pains  may  coexist  with  in- 
creased patella  reflexes,  because  of  the  sclerotic  degeneration  being  pres- 
ent both  in  the  posterior  and  in  the  lateral  regions  ; or  the  knee-jerks  may 
be  different  in  the  two  sides  of  the  body  ; or  atrophy  may  exist  in  certain 
muscles,  with  evidences  of  spastic  paralysis  in  other  muscles,  and  ful- 
gurant pains  in  other  parts,  showing  the  coexistence  of  scattered  lesions 
in  the  lateral,  posterior,  and  central  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
spinal  cases  the  diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the  slowness  of  development 
and  the  demonstration  by  the  diversity  of  the  symptoms  that  there  are 
multiple  lesions. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  essentially  slow,  many 
years  usually  being  required  for  the  complete  development  of  the  dis- 
order. It  is  affirmed  by  authorities  that  a small  proportion  of  the  cases 
recover,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  cases  have  been  instances 
of  mistaken  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Zinc  pliosphide  and  the  double  gold  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride have  been  recommended  by  various  authorities  and  may  be  used. 
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Arsenic,  belladonna,  ergot,  the  whole  line  of  the  spinal  sedatives,  have 
also  been  landed  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  that  they  have  value.  Strychniue,  it  is  stated,  will  sometimes 
arrest  temporarily  the  tremor,  but  it  seems  probable  that  its  general  in- 
fluence would  be  for  harm  rather  than  for  good.  Solanine,  according  to 
Griisset,  in  the  dose  of  one  and  a half  to  two  grains  a daj^  will  distinctly 
lessen  the  tremor,  and  we  have  found  hyoscine  sometimes  to  have  such 
action.  Miussage,  electrical  treatment,  douches,  and  suspension  may  all 
be  tried,  as  in  other  forms  of  spinal  sclerosis. 

INTRA-CRANIAL  TUMORS. 

Definition. — New  formations  within  the  brain. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  brain-tumors  are  the  same  as  those  of  neo- 
plasms situated  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  varieties  of  brain-tumor  are  Glioma,  Syphi- 
loma, Sarcoma,  Solitary  Tubercle,  Oarcinoma,  Fibroma,  and  Cystic  Dis- 
ease of  the  Choroid  Plexus,  with,  iis  rare  phenomena.  Lipoma,  Psam- 
moma, Cholesteatoma,  Osteosarcoma,  Dermoid  and  Echinococcus  Cysts, 
and  almost  all  other  known  varieties  of  morbid  growth.  Of  these  tumors 
the  syphiloma  is  the  most  common  ; next  to  it  in  frequency  come  in 
adults  the  glioma,  gumma,  or  sarcoma,  in  children  the  solitary  tubercle. 
The  glioma  is  fouud  esj)ecially  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  cere- 
bellum ; the  tubercle  atfects  chiefly  the  pons,  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
cerebral  cortex.  The  sarcoma,  glioma,  and  tubercle  are  capable  of  quick 
development,  but  often  grow  slowly,  and  may  remain  stationary  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period.  By  direct  pressure  aud  irritation,  and  espe- 
cially by  interfering  with  large  blood-vessels,  tumors  give  rise  to  second- 
ary changes  in  the  brain-tissue  which  may  involve  distant  parts  and 
produce  localizing  symptoms  which  draw  attention  away  from  the  original 
lesions  and  lead  to  mistaken  diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  By 
direct  pressure  upon  the  skull  tumors  situated  in  the  outer  i)arts  of  the 
cerebrum  may  lead  to  softening  of  the  skull  (craniofahes),  or  even  to  com- 
plete perforation  (osteojjorosis).  In  rare  cases  deeply  seated  tumors  not 
in  contact  with  the  bone  bring  about  similar  changes. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  brain-tumors  may  be  divided 
into  general — i.e.,  those  which  evince  simply  a general  cerebral  disturb- 
ance— and  focal, — i.e.,  those  which  are  dependent  upon  disorders  of  func- 
tion caused  by  the  local  action  of  the  tumor. 

The  general  symptoms  are  headache,  vomiting,  stupidity,  giddiness, 
slowing  of  pulse,  and  optic  neuritis.  Of  all  these  symptoms  headache  is 
the  most  rarely  absent.  It  is  usually  iiiteuse,  unyielding  to  remedies, 
constant,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbatious,  especially  at  night,  and  inten- 
sified by  jarring,  straining,  coughing,  or  other  acts  incretising  the  blood- 
imessnre.  It  may  be  localized  in  the  region  of  the  tumor,  but  usually  it 
is  diffuse.  The  apathy  or  stupidity  is  most  marked  iu  advanced  stages  of 
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tumor,  but  may  be  an  early  symptom.  It  often  gives  rise  to  a peculiar 
slowness  and  hesitancy  in  speech  and  in  act,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
pronounced  somnolence,  which  in  turn  may  pass  into  profound  coma. 
Distinct  mental  aberration,  with  hallucinations,  may  occur  in  brain- 
tumor,  but  is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  of  memory  and  of  the 
other  mental  powers  is  common. 

Vomiting  is  often  absent,  but  may  be  the  first  symptom.  It  is  espe- 
cially severe  when  the  cerebellum  is  involved.  The  attacks  come  on 
without  apparent  cause,  and  without  connection  with  the  taking  of  the 
food.  The  nausea  is  not  pronounced.  Optic  neuritis  is  present  in  nearl}' 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Ciises ; it  is  nsnally  double.  As  time  goes  by,  a 
very  pronounced  choked  disk  commonly  gives  way  to  atrophy  of  the 
nerve. 

Except  in  cerebellar  tumors,  giddiness  rarely  amounts  to  a violent 
vertigo  or  to  such  a disturbance  of  cobrdination  that  the  subject  is 
forced  to  lie  down  to  prevent  falling.  It  is  especially  apt  to  come  on 
when  the  patient  siiddeidy  rises  from  the  siijiine  position,  or  when  acts 
are  performed  whicli  increase  greatly  the  blood- pressure.  It  often  occurs 
with  vomiting  in  the  acme  of  a cephalalgic  exacerbation. 

Epileptic  attacks  may  take  the  form  of  petit  mal,  but  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a general,  often  very  severe,  convulsion.  True  epileptic 
automatism  or  destructive  mania  is  very  rare,  if  it  ever  occurs.  Vdien 
the  tumor  is  in  the  motor  zone  the  fit  usually  begins  in,  and  often  is  con- 
fined to,  one  extremity  (Jacksonian  epilepsy).  An  aura  may  pi’ecede  an 
organic  convulsion  when  a special  centre  is  involved.  The  aura  usually 
consists  of  a corresponding  subjective  sensation. 

Slowing  of  the  pulse  (to  even  forty  per  minute)  is  especially  present 
when  the  tumor  irritates  the  pnenmogastric  nucleus,  but  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  general  brain-pressure. 

Fever  may  be  present  in  brain-tumor,  especially  when  growth  is  rapid 
or  the  pons  is  involved,  and  the  local  temperature  over  the  tumor  may  be 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  head. 
According  to  Brims,  a peculiar  bruit  may  be  sometimes  heard  over  the 
tumor. 

The  focal  symptoms  of  brain-tumors  vary  in  accordance  with  the  seat 
of  the  tumor,  and  are  so  closely  in  accordance  with  the  rnlas  before 
enunciated  (page  471)  that  it  appears  to  be  a work  of  supererogation  to 
enter  here  upon  their  discussion.  Nevertheless,  certain  brief  statements 
seem  justifiable. 

Anterior'  Lobes. — There  are  no  localizing  symptoms,  unless  the  olfiictory 
bulbs  are  involved,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  glioma,  when  subjective 
sensations  of  smell  become  prominent  phenomena,  and  in  advanced  stages  * 
may  be  associated  with  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the  sense. 

Psycho-motor  Ai'ea. — Tumors  are  esiiecially  connected  with  local,  niono- 
plegic,  or  hemiplegic  spasms  or  paralyses,  and  with  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 
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Commonly  the  local  spasms  are  attended  with  tingling  and  with  numb-  ^ 
ness,  and  it  is  especially  important  to  observe  in  any  case  the  exact  |] 
locality  at  which  this  sensory  disturbance  first  manifests  itself,  as  it  usu-  i: 
ally  is  more  confined  in  its  distribution  than  is  the  spiism,  and  therefore  ' 
more  closely  represents  the  part  of  the  psycho- motor  area  involved  in  the  i 
lesion  ; if  there  be  remaining  temporary  paralysis,  its  position  should  > 
correspond  to  that  of  the  numbness.  Aphasia  is  a localizing  symptom,  i 
but  when  it  occurs  in  paroxysms  it  indicates  that  the  centres  are  rather  i 
indirectly  than  directly  involved. 

Parietal  Lobes. — There  are  no  localizing  symptoms,  unless  the  tumor 
be  sufficiently  deep  to  involve  the  visual  tract, — i.e.,  the  conducting 
fibres  coming  from  the  cuneus, — when  it  may  produce  hemianopsia,  or 
be  situated  in  the  left  angular  or  supra- marginal  gyrus,  when  it  may 
cause  word- blind  ness. 

Occipital  Lobes. — The  only  localizing  symptoms  are  disorders  of  vision, 
ranging  from  slight  subjective  phenomena  to  complete  hemianopsia  due 
to  involvement,  less  or  more  complete,  of  the  cuneus  or  its  conductiug 
fibres. 

Central  Ganglia.  — Tumors  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  striate  bodies 
may  exist  without  localizing  symptoms,  or  may  produce  disturbances 
varying  from  the  slightest  loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  to  complete 
heniianmsthesia  and  hemiplegia,  according  as  they  encroach  little  or 
much  upon  the  internal  capsule. 

Temporal  Lobe. — The  only  localizing  symptoms  are  disturbances  of 
hearing,  especially  word-deafness,  which  has  been  noted  when  the  first 
and  second  gyri  were  affected. 

Basal  Ganglia. — Tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  produce  ocular 
symptoms,  and  especially  a very  early  developed  optic  neuritis ; not 
rarely  hydrocephalus  results  from  the  pressure.  If  the  crus  be  involved 
there  may  be  hemiplegia  with  or  without  disturbances  of  sensation  on 
the  same  side,  and  with  or  without  oculo  motor  paralysis  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Pons. — Tumors  of  the  pons  produce  almost  every  conceivable  form  of 
spasm  and  of  paralysis  by  involving  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  motor 
tracts  going  to  the  limbs,  and  also  by  similar  involvement  of  the  sensory 
tracts.  The  auditory  nerve  is  not  rarely  paralyzed,  with  resultant  deaf- 
ness. Facial  paralysis,  with  opposing  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes, 
appears  to  be  diagnostic. 

Medulla. — Tumors  involving  the  medulla  may  produce  partial  hemi- 
plegia with  hemian^Bsthesia  on  the  opposite  side,  or  partial  paraplegia, 
or  various  disorders  of  swallowing,  of  respiration,  of  the  Iieart’s  action, 
and  of  other  functions  of  the  nerves  situated  in  this  region.  Ataxia  is 
said  to  be  a frequent  symptom. 

Cerebelhim. — Tumors  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  unless  by 
pressure  they  affect  the  central  lobe,  produce  no  localizing  symptoms. 
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but  may  be  suspected  when,  without  localiziug  symptoms,  the  general 
manifestatious  of  brain-tumors  are  present,  and  are  accompanied  by  ex- 
cessive vomiting  and  by  a very  early  and  intense  development  of  choked 
disk.  Tumors  involving  the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  usually  pro- 
duce intense  headache,  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a persistent, 
distressing  giddiness,  which  may  be  so  severe  as  to  confine  the  patient  to 
a horizontal  position  or  may  chiefiy  consist  of  cerebellar  titubation.  (See 
page  488.)  In  some  cases  there  is  a distinct  tendency  to  fall  uniformly 
to  one  side,  perhaps  more  frequently  backward,  or  occasionally  forward. 

The  knee-jerk  is  probably  never  afiected  by  a cerebral  tumor  unless 
the  latter  be  located  in  the  cerebellum  or  its  neighborhood.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  knee-jerk  may  be  wanting,  normal,  or  exaggerated ; 
and  it  has  happened  under  observation  that  the  normal  knee-jeik  has 
gradually  disappeared,  and  then  reappeared  and  increased  in  activity 
until  much  above  the  norm.  These  alterations  of  the  knee-jerk  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  or  months  are  probably  diagnostic  of 
tumor  ill  the  cerebellum  or  its  neighborhood.  The  explanation  is  that 
in  the  beginning  the  tumor  irritates  Setschenow’s  centres  and  produces 
excessive  spinal  iuhibition  with  loss  of  knee-jerk,  but  that  as  the  tumor 
grows  and  invades  Setschenow’s  centres  these  lose  their  functional  power 
until  all  inhibition  of  the  spinal  cells  is  ended,  in  which  case  there  must 
be  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes. 

It  is  a general  rule  that  in  basal  brain-tumor  optic  neuritis,  paralysis 
or  spasms  of  the  eye- muscles,  irregularities  of  the  pupil,  nystagmus,  or 
other  symiitoms  due  to  irritation  or  to  pressure  of  the  nerves  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  are  present. 

Diagnosis. — Of  the  non-localizing  symptoms  the  most  important  is 
optic  neuritis  ; this  may  occur  in  acute  encephalitis,  in  multiple  neuritis, 
and  in  chronic  metallic  poisonings,  especially  lead  poisoning ; but  prob- 
ably in  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  is  the  result  of  meningitis, 
hydrocephalus,  or  brain-tumor.  In  individual  cases  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  lesion  is  a basal  meningitis  or  a basal  brain- 
tumor.  In  syphiloma  the  exudation  is  so  wide-spread  that  often  it  would 
be  as  correct  to  say  that  there  was  a syphilitic  meningitis  as  to  say  that 
there  was  a gumma. 

The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  can  usually  be  arrived  at  by  a history  of 
the  existence  of  its  cause,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  and  by  the  age  of 
the  patient.  Hydrocephalus  occurring  in  infants  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  head. 

A small  brain-tumor  may  exist  without  causing  optic  neuritis ; but 
unless  it  give  rise  to  focal  symptoms  the  diagnosis  must  usually  be  long 
reserved  and  finally  reached  chiefly  by  exclusion, — that  is,  by  the  de- 
termination that  no  other  explanation  can  be  found  for  the  symptoms 
which  persist  indefinitely.  When  dementia  paralytica  develo])S  with 
epileptic  attacks,  followed  by  transitory  paralysis,  an  error  is  possible. 
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but  should  be  prevented  by  the  peculiar  alterations  of  the  intelligence  I 
and  by  the  absence  of  severe  headache.  | 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  cerebral  tumor,  when  optic  atrophy  has  ii 
occurred,  a likeness  to  multiple  sclerosis  is  possible.  In  the  latter  dis-  ] 
order,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  headache,  very  rarely  vomiting,  and  | 
still  more  rarely  slowing  of  the  pulse,  whilst  there  are  present  the  spinal  I 
symptoms  which  are  absent  in  cerebral  tnmor.  j 

Acute  encephalitis  with  optic  neuritis  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  rapid  I 
development  with  pronounced  fever. 

The  diagnosis  iis  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  brain-tumor  is  to  be  made  by  i 
carefnlly  applying  the  principles  of  cerebral  localization.  Localizing  ; 
symptoms  which  develop  late  in  the  course  of  a case  are  frequentlj'  due  i 
to  secondary  changes  at  a distance  from  the  original  tumor.  Especially  i 
ar(^  tumors  which  are  i)laced  in  or  about  the  Sylvian  fissure  prone  by  ,| 
pressure  upon  blood-vessels  to  cause  distant  softening.  The  diagnosis  of  ; 
the  nature  of  a cerebral  tumor  can  be  nothing  but  a guess,  unless  such  i 
tumor  be  secondary  to  tubercular,  carcinomatous,  or  other  growths  in  : 
distant  parts  of  the  body. 

Tr]<:atment. — In  no  form  of  cerebral  tumor,  except  syphiloma,  is 
medical  treatment  xjernianently  effective.  Eemoval  of  the  tnmor  is  jirob- 
ably  practicable  in  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  ciises.  An  attem^jt  at  it 
is  justifiable  only  when  the  tumor  is  clearly  located  in  the  jisycho-motor 
zone  and  has  positively  resisted  antisyphilitic  treatment.  When  the 
headache  is  so  atrocious  that  the  i^atient  prefers  death  to  life,  after  ex- 
haustion of  all  other  methods  for  relief,  trei)hining  for  relief  of  iiressure 
is  a defensible  jirocedure. 

Cerebral  surgery  as  practised  by  various  surgeons  has  been  very  valu- 
able to  neurology  by  affording  early  jiost-mortems  in  crises  which  other- 
wise might,  after  some  months,  have  drifted  away  from  medical  watching. 

CEREBRAL  SYPHILIS. 

Definition. — Gummous  inflammation  or  neoplasm  in  the  brain  or 
its  membranes. 

Etiology. — Cerebral  syphilis  may  aj)pear  within  three  months  after 
primary  infection,  but  usually  is  delayed  from  one  to  thirty  years.  It  is 
esiiecially  liable  to  develox^  when  the  secondary  symiitoms  have  not  been 
severe,  and  often  occurs  when  both  j^i'iniary  and  secojidary  syniidoms 
have  been  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
Inhei’ited  syphilis  is  less  prone  to  attack  the  nervous  system  than  is  ac- 
(piired  syphilis,  but  cerebral  gummata  may  develoj)  during  intra-uterine 
life  and  at  any  time  subsequently  ; indeed,  nervous  syiihilis  may  appear 
after  ]ud)erty  jus  the  first  oiien  outbrejik  of  inherited  disejise. 

IVIORBiD  Anatomy. — The  cerebral  gumma  probably  always  has  its 
origin  in  the  membranes,  is  usually  surrouuded  by  ji  reddish  zone,  jind 
d(HiS  not  become  so  uniformly  and  completely  caseous  as  does  tubercle. 
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from  wliicli  it  is  further  distinguished  by  its  proneiiess  to  cause  cerebral 
softening.  In  guminons  meningitis  the  exudation  forms  an  extended, 
shapeless,  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Microscopically,  the  cerebral  gumma  differs  from 
other  similar  bodies  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  very  large,  spider-like  cells 
containing  an  exaggerated  nucleus  and  a granular  protoplasm,  which 
extends  into  the  multiple,  branching,  rigid  prolongations. 

Under  treatment  gummata  may  disap j)ear  completely  or  may  leave 
behind  them  cicatrices,  imj)erfect  cysts,  or  even  calcareous  masses.  A 
gumma  may  involve  a blood-vessel,  and,  extending  along  its  wall,  give 
rise  to  a thrombus  with  secondary  softening,  or  it  may  lead  to  rupture 
of  the  vessel  and  intra-cerebral  hemorrhages.  A gummous  inflammation 
commencing  in  the  pia  mater  may  infiltrate  a wide  extent  of  the  cortex. 

Syiihilitic  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  not  rare,  and  the  arteries 
of  the  base  are  especially  prone  to  suffer  from  a peculiar  destructive  spe- 
cific lesion  which  renders  them  whitish,  opaque,  and  hard,  and  finally 
almost  obliterates  their  lumen. 

Symptomatology.  — Although  brain  syphilis  probably  always  develops 
somewhat  slowly,  yet  the  symptoms  may  appear  most  abruptly  and  vio- 
lently, headache,  vertigo,  or  other  prodromes  having  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Syphilitic  fulminating  coma  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  convul- 
sions, by  delirium,  or  by  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  local  paralysis.  In 
its  general  symptoms  it  may  conform  to  any  variety  of  apoplectic  or 
epileptic  attack. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  brain  syi)Mlis  are  so  protean,  so  varying,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  order.  Malaise,  a little 
brain-failure,  a succession  of  causeless  headaches, — these  may  for  a time 
be  all  the  outcome.  After  a greater  or  less  coutinuance  of  these  pro- 
dromes, epileptic  attacks  usually  develop,  with  a hemiplegia  or  a niono- 
ifiegia  which  is  almost  invariably  incomplete  and  usually  progressive  ; 
diplopia  from  weakness  of  ocular  muscles,  decided  squint,  or  pronounced 
oculo-motor  palsy  may  be  manifested  before  the  epilepsy.  There  is  almost 
always  distinct  failure  of  the  general  health,  with  progressive  intellectual 
deterioration,  as  shown  by  loss  of  memory,  failure  of  the  power  to  fix  the 
attention,  mental  bewilderment,  morbid  somnolence,  perhaps  aphasia, 
and  towards  the  end  of  life  not  rarely  dementia.  If  the  case  convalesce, 
the  amelioration  will  be  gradual.  A fatal  ending  is  usually  by  a gradual 
sinking  into  complete  paralysis,  or  the  patient  is  carried  off  by  an  acute 
inflammatory  exacerbation  or  by  a very  violent  epileptic  fit.  Death 
from  brain  softening  around  the  tumor  is  not  infrequent,  but  a fatal  apo- 
plectic hemorrhage  is  rare. 

It  is  almost  impossible  satisfactorily  to  reduce  to  any  order  or  types 
the  various  forms  of  cerebral  syphilis.  Besides  those  c;ises  which  resem- 
ble dementia  paralytica,  Heubner  makes  two  types  : (1)  psychical  dis- 
turbances, with  epilepsy,  incomplete  paralysis  (seldom  of  the  cranial 
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nerves),  and  a final  comatose  condition,  usually  of  short  duration ; and  5 

(2)  genuine  apoplectic  attacks  with  succeeding  hemiplegia,  in  connection  ■ ii 
with  i)eculiar  somnolent  conditions  occurring  in  often-repeated  episodes  ; i 
frequently  phenomena  of  unilateral  irritation,  and  generally  at  the  same  n 
time  paralyses  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  | 

The  only  conformity  of  brain  syphilis,  as  we  have  seen  it,  with  these  1 
types  is  in  the  fact  that  when  epilepsy  is  pronounced  the  basal  cranial  £ 
nerves  are  not  usually  paralyzed ; and  it  seems  necessary  to  add  two  < 
other  types  of  disease, — namely  : 

(3)  Psychical  disturbance  without  complete  eiDileptic  convulsions,  as- 
sociated with  palsy  of  the  basal  nerves  and  often  with  partial  hemiplegia. 

(4)  Paraplegia  associated  with  ocular  or  other  symptoms  indicative 
of  lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In  nature,  however,  there  are  no  distinct  varieties  of  cerebral  syphilis, 
all  forms  grading  one  into  the  other,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  study  ! 
the  important  symptoms  separatel3\ 

Headache  is  the  most  constant,  and  usually  the  earliest,  of  the  symp-  : 
toms  of  meningeal  syphilis,  but  it  may  be  entirely  wanting.  It  may  last 
for  several  years  without  the  development  of  other  distinct  sjunptoms, 
and  sometimes  disappears  when  these  appear.  It  lias  no  fixed  character, 
but  is  usually  paroxysmal,  and  may  occur  solely  in  the  form  of  very  dis- 
tinct and  very  violent  paroxysms,  accompanied  by  partial  unconscious- 
ness or  other  marked  congestive  symptoms.  Distinct  soreness  of  the 
head  indicates  disease  of  the  skull  or  its  periosteum. 

Insomnia  is  a frequent  prodrome  of  cerebral  syphilis,  but  a pecu- 
liar somnolence  is  much  more  characteristic.  The  foudroyant  coma  has 
already  been  described  : in  the  second  variety  of  syphilitic  stupor  the 
symptoms  develop  gradually.  The  iiatient  sits  all  day  long  or  lies  in  bed 
in  a state  of  semi-stupor,  indifferent  to  everj’thing,  but  capable  of  being 
aroused,  answering  questions  slowly,  imperfectly,  and  without  complaint, 
but  in  an  instant  dropping  off  again  into  his  quietude.  In  other  cases  the 
sufferer  may  still  be  able  to  work,  but  often  falls  asleep  while  at  his  tasks, 
and  especially  towards  evening  has  an  irresistible  desire  to  slumber. 
This  state  of  partial  sleep  may  precede  that  of  the  more  continuous  stupor 
or  may  pass  off  when  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  seems  to  divert  the  symp- 
toms. The  mental  phenomena  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  somnolency 
are  peculiar.  The  patient  can  be  aroused, — indeed,  in  many  instances 
he  exists  in  a state  of  torpor  rather  than  of  sleep  ; when  stirred  up  he 
thinks  with  extreme  slowness,  and  may  appear  to  have  a form  of  aphasia, 
yet  at  intervals  he  may  be  endowed  with  a peculiar  automatic  activity, 
especially  at  night.  Getting  out  of  bed  ; wandering  aimlessly  and  seem- 
ingly without  knowledge  of  where  he  is,  and  unable  to  find  his  own 
bed  ; passing  his  excretions  in  a comer  of  the  room  or  in  some  other 
similar  place,  not  because  he  is  unable  to  control  his  bladder  and  bowels, 
but  because  he  believes  that  he  is  in  a proper  place  for  such  acts, — he 
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seems  a restless  nocturnal  automaton  rattier  than  a man.  Apathy  and 
indifference  are  the  characteristics  of  the  somnolent  state,  yet  the  patient 
will  sometimes  show  excessive  irritability  when  aroused,  and  will  at  other 
times  complain  bitterly  of  pain  in  his  head,  or  will  groan  as  though 
suffering  severely  in  the  midst  of  his  stupor, — at  a time,  too,  when  he 
is  not  able  to  recognize  the  seat  of  the  pain.  We  have  seen  a man  with  a 
vacant,  apathetic  face,  almost  complete  ajihasia,  and  persistent  heaviness 
and  stupor,  arouse  himself  when  the  stir  in  the  ward  told  him  that  the 
attending  physician  was  present,  and  come  forward  in  a dazed,  highly 
pathetic  manner,  by  signs  and  broken  utterances  begging  for  something 
to  relieve  his  head.  Heubner  speaks  of  cases  in  which  the  irritability 
was  such  that  the  patient  fought  vigorously  when  aroused. 

After  some  days  of  excessive  somnolence  and  progressive  deepening 
of  the  stupor,  or  sometimes  more  rapidly,  the  victim  of  cerebral  syphilis 
may  pass  into  a condition  of  profound  coma,  out  of  which  he  cannot  be 
aroused,  and  during  which  his  ticces  and  urine  are  either  not  passed  at 
all  or  are  voided  involuntarily.  This  condition  of  coma  may  end  in 
death,  but  even  when  tlie  symptoms  seem  most  serious  the  patient  may 
gradually  recover,  slowly  emerging  from  coma  into  stupor,  and  from 
stupor  into  wakefulness  and  normal  life. 

Motor  paralysis  sometimes  develops  gradually,  but  it  may  appear 
suddenly,  with  or  without  the  occurrence  of  an  apoplectic  or  epileptic 
fit.  A paralysis  which  on  the  first  return  to  consciousness  is  complete 
is  usually  due  to  clot  or  thrombus. 

The  characteristic  syphilitic  palsy  is  progressive  and  incomplete. 
Any  portion  of  the  body  may  be  involved,  but  the  syphilitic  exudation 
especially  haunts  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a rapidly  but  not  abruptly 
appearing  strabismus,  ptosis,  dilated  pupil,  or  any  other  paralytic  eye- 
symptom  not  readily  accounted  for  in  the  adult  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  syphilitic.  The  specific  palsy  is  often  temjiorary,  transient,  and 
shifting.  Sensory  palsies  are  less  freciuent  than  motor  palsies,  but  may 
occur  in  any  form.  Special-sense  palsies  are  sometimes  present,  whilst 
specific  aphasia  is  common.  It  may  be  incomplete,  transitory,  and  par- 
oxysmal, but  is  more  apt  to  be  comjilete  and  to  have  permanency  than 
are  motor  paralyses.  Owing  to  the  tendency  of  syphilis  to  produce  mul- 
tiple lesions,  a lack  of  apparent  agreement  between  the  palsy  and  the 
aphasia  is  almost  characteristic.  Thus,  Tarnowsky  found  that  out  of 
thirty -two  cases  of  syphilitic  aphasia  with  hemiplegia  in  fourteen  the 
paralysis  was  on  the  left  side.  Polyuria  and  true  saccharine  diabetes 
occur  in  cerebral  syphilis,  probably  as  the  result  of  vaso-motor  disturb- 
ances. 

Epileptiform  convulsions  are  most  characteristic  : an  intense  and  pro- 
tracted headache,  followed  by  an  epileptic  fit,  in  an  adult  should  excite 
the  greatest  suspicion.  Our  experience  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Fournier, 
that  epileptiform  convulsions  not  due  to  alcoholism  or  urmmia,  and  not 
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aiipeariiig  until  after  thirty  years  of  age,  are  in  uiiie  cases  out  of  ten 
specific.  The  aura  is  rarely  j^reseut  j the  symx)toms  may  be  unilateral 
or  even  monoi)legic,  but  any  variety  of  epileptiform  convulsions  may  be 
simulated.  Furious  attacks  of  local  spasms  also  occur  without  loss  of 
consciousness.  Then,  again,  the  movements  may  be  continuous  and  dis- 
tinctly choreic. 

Apathy,  somnolence,  loss  of  memory,  and  general  mental  failure  are 
the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  mental  symptoms  of  meningeal 
syphilis ; but  almost  any  form  of  insanity — mania,  melancholia,  erotic 
mania,  delirium  of  grandeur,  etc. — may  be  of  specific  origin.  Usually, 
sooner  or  later,  distinct  symptoms  of  organic  lesion  appear.  Especially 
common  is  a loss  of  mental  and  physical  power  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  dementia  paralytica. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  syphilis  too  much  weight 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  history  of  the  case,  as  non-syphilitic, 
organic  brain  disease  may  occur  in  persons  who  have  had  syphilis,  and 
cerebral  gummata  may  develop  in  persons  who  are  unconscious  of  ever 
having  been  infected. 

The  prodromes  of  foudroyant  cerebral  syphilis  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  on  account  of  their  diagnostic  value  and  of  their  habitu- 
ally being  overlooked.  Persistent  headache,  slight  failure  of  memory, 
unwonted  slowness  of  speech,  general  lassitude  and  disinclination  to 
mental  exertion,  sleeplessness  or  excessive  somnolence,  attacks  of  mo- 
mentary giddiness,  vertiginous  feelings  when  straining  at  stool,  yelling 
or  in  any  way  disturbing  the  cerebral  circulation,  alteration  of  disi)osi- 
tion, — any  of  these  (and  a fortiori  several  of  them)  occurring  in  a syphilitic 
subject  should  be  the  immediate  signal  for  alarm.  Of  these  lu-odromic 
symptoms  the  most  important  and  characteristic  are  headache  and  som- 
nolence. Slight  and  shifting  localized  weaknesses  sometimes  precede  an 
acute  attack,  but  are  more  chai’acteristic  of  the  disesise  at  a later  stage. 
A momentary  weakness  of  one  arm ; a slight  drawing  of  the  face,  dis- 
appearing in  a few  hours ; a temporary  dragging  of  the  toes  ; a partial 
aphasia  which  appears  and  reappears  ; a squint  which  to-morrow  leaves 
no  trace, — all  or  any  of  these  may  be  due  to  a non-syphilitic  brain-tumor, 
to  miliary  cerebral  aneurisms,  or  to  some  other  non-specitic  afiection  ; but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  these  phenomena  occur  ]-e])eatedly  in  a 
patient  who  is  not  sulfering  from  hysteria  they  are  the  result  of  syplulis. 

In  a doubtful  case  of  sudden  coma  other  ordinary  causes  must  be  elimi- 
nated : a pronounced  rise  of  temperature  or  a pronounced  conjugate  de- 
viation of  the  head  and  eyes  tells  strongly  against,  whilst  decided  ocular 
palsy  or  a partial  i)aralysis  of  any  character  argues  in  favor  of,  a specific 
origin. 

Headache  occun’ing  with  palsy  or  with  a history  of  attack  of  par- 
tial moiiO])legia  or  hemi])legia,  vertigo,  petit  inal,  epileptoid  convulsions, 
disturbances  of  consciousness,  attacks  of  unilateral  or  localized  spasms, 
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ocular  palsies,  epileptic  forms  of  attacks  occurring  after  thirty  years 
of  age,  morbid  somnolence, — any  of  these,  even  when  existing  alone, 
should  put  the  iiractitioner  upon  his  guard.  Any  apparent  causeless- 
ness, severity,  and  persistency  of  headache  should  arouse  suspicion,  to 
be  much  increased  by  a tendency  to  nocturnal  exacerbations  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  mental  distiu-bance  or  of  giddiness  at  the  crises  of 
the  paroxysms.  Not  rarely  there  are  very  early  in  these  cases  curious, 
almost  indefinable,  disturbances  of  cerebral  functions  which  may  be  easily 
overlooked,  such  as  temporary  and  partial  failure  of  memory,  word- 
stumbling,  fleeting  feelings  of  numbness  or  weakness,  and  alterations  of 
disposition.  In  the  absence  of  hysteria,  any  indefinite  and  apparently 
disconnected  series  of  nerve-accidents  is  of  very  urgent  import.  To  use 
the  words  of  Hughliugs- Jackson,  “A  random  association  or  a random 
succession  of  nervous  symptoms  is  very  strong  warrant  for  a diagnosis  of 
a syphilitic  disease  of  the  nervous  system.”  Cerebral  syphilis  occurring 
in  an  hysterical  subject  may  be  readily  overlooked  until  fatal  mischief  is 
done. 

The  age  of  the  patient  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Apo- 
plexy occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age,  while 
congestive  syphilitic  attacks  are  most  common  before  that  age.  The 
course  of  a case  for  the  first  six  or  ten  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
the  acute  paroxysm  is  sufficiently  different  in  the  two  affections  to  be 
worthy  of  the  closest  study.  A hemorrhagic  or  embolic  ax>oplexy  which 
is  sufficiently  severe  to  keep  up  pronounced  disturbance  of  consciousness 
for  some  hours  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a complete  hemi- 
plegia, or  more  rarely  by  some  other  form  of  complete  palsy  ; whilst  in 
the  syphilitic  attack  the  paralysis  is  often  absent,  and  probably  never 
complete.  Unless  the  clot  has  been  a very  large  one,  the  return  to  con- 
sciousness after  hemorrhagic  apoplexy  is  usually  much  more  rapid  than 
it  ordinarily  is  in  syphilitic  cases.  Headache  after  an  apoplexy  is  rare, 
whilst  it  is  very  frequent  after  a severe  syphilitic  congestive  attack. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lesions  are  apt  to  be  multiple  or  wide-spread,  to  be 
rapidly  developed  at  an  age  when  other  organic  diseases  are  rare,  and  to 
be  situated  in  the  cerebral  cortex  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Hence 
multiple  local  or  partial  palsies  are  frequent,  whilst  the  symptoms  of  the 
basal  chronic  meningitis  in  the  non-tubercular  adult  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  outcome  of  syphilis.  Homonymous  hemianopsia  is  very 
rare,  because  the  occipital  lobes  are  seldom  invaded.  Optic  neuritis 
may  occur  in  specific  as  in  other  brain  diseases  : it  usually  develops  with 
moderate  rapidity. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  syphilis  during  life  is  always  a matter  of 
inference.  When,  however,  the  symptoms  disappear  under  antisyphilitic 
treatment,  for  practical  purposes  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  as 
fixed.  The  therapeutic  test  is  therefore  a matter  of  the  gravest  impor- 
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taiice.  The  old  belief  of  syphilographers  that  tolerance  of  the  iodides 
warrants  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  has  been  in  recent  times  strongly  com- 
bated, but  we  still  think  that,  whilst  it  is  not  a positive  sign,  the  tolerance 
strongly  increases  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  specific  disease. 

Peognosis. — Although  death  may  occur  during  a syphilitic  convul- 
sion, yet  the  prognosis  of  an  acute  attack  of  cerebral  congestion  or  in- 
flammation due  to  syphilis  is  on  the  whole  favorable,  although  it  should 
be  somewhat  guarded.  In  chronic  brain  syphilis  the  prognosis  is  favor- 
able for  more  or  less  complete  recovery  unless  the  symptoms  indicate  an 
absolute  destruction  of  brain-tissue.  Whenever  amendment  of  the  S5’'mp- 
toms  occurs  under  antispecific  medication,  more  or  less  complete  recov- 
ery becomes  probable.  As,  however,  unexpected  accidents  occasionally 
happen,  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  prognosis  too  absolute. 

Treatment.  — The  treatment  of  cerebral  syi^hilis  is  best  studied  under 
two  heads  ; first,  the  treatment  of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  ; second,  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease  itself. 

In  the  accidents  of  cerebral  syphilis  the  treatment  should  be  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  same  symptoms  when  dependent 
upon  other  than  specific  causes.  Thus,  in  foudroyant  coma,  if  there  be 
pronounced  arterial  excitement,  or  if  the  patient’s  strength  be  good, 
venesection  should  be  resorted  to  at  once.  We  liave  seen  life  saved  by  the 
abstraction  of  nearly  a quart  of  blood,  whilst  in  other  cases  that  of  a 
few  ounces  has  sufficed.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  a simple 
epileptiform  convulsion  for  a pronounced  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  if 
there  be  epileptic  status  with  repeated  convulsions,  or  if  there  be  violent 
delirious  excitement,  venesection  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  patient’s 
general  condition  permit.  In  severe  cases  the  bleeding  should  be  as 
rapid  as  possible  from  a large  orifice,  and  be  continued  until  a distinct 
imj)ression  is  made  upon  the  pulse.  When  the  heart’s  action  continues 
violent  after  venesection,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tincture  of  aconite 
root  (two  to  four  drops)  may  be  given  every  lialf-hour  until  physiologi- 
cal effects  are  manifest.  In  feeble  cases  cupping  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
stimulating  injections,  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  cold  to  the  head, 
croton  oil  as  a derivative,  and  other  classical  remedial  meiisures  for  brain 
congestion  may  be  used. 

In  chronic  cerebral  syphilis  remedial  measures  looking  to  the  relief  of 
symptoms  may  occasionally  be  employed  with  temporary  advantage,  but 
are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  first  therapeutic  question  to  be  decided  is  usually  as  to  the  choice 
between  mercui-ials  and  the  iodides.  Cerebral  gummata  may  develop  in 
persons  showing  marked  evidences  of  cachexia,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  cerebral  syphilis  appears  at  a time  when  there  is  no  general 
breaking  down  of  the  tissues  or  of  the  general  system.  The  choice  be- 
tween the  remedies  should  rest  upon  the  existing  symptoms,  and  not 
upon  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  primary  infection  and  the 
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outbreak.  When  cachexia  contra- indicates  the  free  use  of  mercurials,  or 
even  of  iodides,  tincture  of  irou  and  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  given 
together.  (Formula  10.) 

The  slowness  of  action  of  the  iodides  may  be  serious.  Death  from  an 
epileptic  fit  may  be  the  penalty  of  delay.  When  there  is  no  cachexia 
and  no  history  of  recent  mercurializatiou,  mercury  should  be  given  at 
once  to  slight  salivation,  and  a mercurial  impression,  just  below  the  line 
of  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums,  should  be  maintained  for  some  days  or 
weeks,  pro  re  nata. 

The  method  of  administering  mercury  should  be  suited  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  individual  case.  If  mercurials  by  the  mouth  are  well  borne, 
they  should  be  so  administered.  If  the  symptoms  are  extremely  urgent, 
the  mercury  may  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  inunctions.  When 
there  is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  mercurial  inunction  should  be  used 
alone.  The  oleate  is  not  preferable  to  the  old  bine  ointment  : from  a 
half-drachm  to  three  drachms  of  either  may  be  used  at  once.  An  excel- 
lent plan  .is  to  give  a hot  bath  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  better  in  the 
evening,  and  use  the  inunction  on  going  to  bed,  ordering  the  patient  to 
rub  the  ointment  on  Sunday  night  into  the  left  axilla,  on  Monday  night 
into  the  left  fiank,  on  Tuesday  night  into  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh,  on 
Wednesday  night  into  the  right  axilla,  on  Thursday  night  into  the  right 
flank,  on  Friday  night  into  the  right  thigh,  and  on  Saturday  night  into 
the  region  of  the  umbilicus  ; after  this  recommencing  with  the  left  axilla. 

If  the  patient  is  willing  to  endure  the  local  pain,  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  extraordinarily  efficacious. 
From  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a grain  dissolved  in  a drachm  of  dis- 
tilled water  should  be  injected  deeply  into  the  muscles  of  the  back  daily 
or  every  other  day,  according  to  circumstances. 

After  a prolonged  mercurial  course  potassium  iodide  should  always 
be  given,  in  order  to  secure  elimination  of  the  mercury  as  well  fis  to 
relieve  the  syphilis.  The  dose  of  the  iodide  must  be  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual case.  The  beginning  daily  dose  should  be  thirty  grains,  rapidly 
increased  to  four  drachms  unless  iodism  results.  There  are  cases  of  cere- 
bral syphilis  in  which  not  more  than  five  or  ten  grains  a day  of  the 
iodide  can  be  tolerated,  and  in  which  such  small  dose  accomplishes  as 
much  good  as  does  the  large  dose  in  the  ordinary  case.  It  is  often  best 
to  give  the  iodide  in  milk,  or  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  may  be 
used  as  the  vehicle.  The  number  of  daily  doses  may  be  from  four  to  six. 
The  older  preparations  of  the  “woods,”  so  called,  seem  sometimes  to 
have  special  value  : thus,  Zitmaun’s  decoction  occasionally  is  successful 
ill  very  old  cases  after  the  failure  of  the  other  mercurials.  A fair  imi- 
tation of  this  older  prescription  may  be  made  by  using  as  a vehicle  for 
the  iodide  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  compound  fluid  extract  and  com- 
j)ound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  (Formula  11.) 
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CHAP  TEE  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

For  a comprehension  of  the  diseases  of  the  medulla  oblongata  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  fully  recognized  that  the  medulla  belongs  not  to  the 
brain  but  to  the  spinal  cord,  both  in  its  anatomy  and  in  its  physiology. 
The  spinal  cord  entering  the  skull  bends  forward,  so  that  the  jiosterior 
portion  of  the  cord  becomes  the  upper  surface  of  the  medulla.  The  first 
change  in  structure  is  an  opening  of  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  the  central  canal  : by  this  splitting  process  is  formed  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Then  the  lateral  columns  decussate  ob- 
liquely, each  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla.  During 
its  passage  across  the  medulla  each  column  cuts  the  graj^  matter  into 
three  parts : out  of  each  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  formed  two  isolated  xiarts,  one  representing  the  central  portion 
of  the  gray  matter  and  situated  in  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 


Fig.  12. 


ABC  D 


Diagram  showing  modification  of  spinal  cord  into  medulla.— .4,  spinal  cord ; D,  medulla.  1,  base 
of  anterior  horn ; 2,  apex  of  anterior  horn  ; 3,  base  of  posterior  horn ; 4,  apex  of  posterior  horn.  (After 
Grasset.) 

other  representing  the  distal  parts  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal 
grtiy  matter  and  situated  deeply  in  the  anterior  liortion  of  the  medulla. 
The  jiosterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  also  undergo  bisection,  each  being 
seinirated  like  the  anterior  into  two  tracts,  of  which  one,  representing 
the  central  part  of  the  cord,  is  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
the  other,  rejiresenting  the  distal  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  is  deeii  in  the 
medulla. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nuclear  mass  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  represents  the  whole  of  the  central  jiortion  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  have  been  cut  oft'  the  ends  of  both  the 
anterior  and  the  jiosterior  horns.  In  the  central  ganglionic  mass — ie.. 
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the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle— are  the  pneumogastric  and  respira- 
tory centres  and  the  nuclei  of  the  abducent,  facial,  auditory,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves  ; from  it  also  go  sensory  fibres  to  the  trigeminal  and 
other  mixed  nerves. 

Out  of  the  deep-seated  gray  matter  in  the  medulla  which  represents 
the  extreme  posterior  horns  come  sensory  fibres  for  the  glosso-pharyugeal 
and  pneumogastric  nerves  ; whilst  in  the  deeply  situated  gray  substance 
which  represents  the  extreme  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  nuclei 
of  the  spinal,  pneumogastric,  aud  hypoglossal  nerves. 

In  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  are  situated  the  trophic  cells 
of  tributary  muscles,  aud  the  gray  masses  ‘ in  the  medulla  which  repre- 
sent isolated  portions  of  the  spinal  gray  matter  preserve  the  functions 
of  the  latter,  and  are  the  trophic  centres  of  the  various  nerves  which 
originate  in  the  medulla  and  are  supplied  to  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  neck. 

When  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  com- 
prehended it  must  be  apparent  that  its  diseases  are  those  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  only  differences  being  in  the  distribution  of  the  various  motor 
and  sensory  disturbances  induced.  Owing,  however,  to  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  its  circulation,  the  medulla  suffers  more  frecpiently  from  hem- 
orrhages into  it  than  do  the  strictly  spinal  centres.  It  is,  in  its  turn, 
much  less  frequently  attacked  than  is  the  brain.  The  results  of  bulbar 
hemorrhages  have  been  sufficiently  treated  under  the  general  head  of 
apoplexy.  (See  page  501. ) Foreign  growths  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
produce  localizing  symptoms  by  disturbances  of  the  nerves  which  come 
from  the  medulla,  and  also  cause  a more  or  less  pronounced  hemiplegia 
or  general  paralysis  by  pressing  upon  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the 
function  of  the  descending  pyramidal  tract  or  tracts. 

Any  lesion  which  irritates  the  pneumogastric  centre  will  produce 
slowing  of  the  heart,  whilst  a lesion  which  paralyzes  the  pneumogastric 
centres  will  register  itself  in  rapidity  of  heart-action.  Lesions  of  the 
respiratory  centre  produce  most  serious  and  often  fatal  disturbances  of 
the  respiration. 

In  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  the  formation  of  the  nodule  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  followed  by  symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  nodule.  For  a detailed  description  of 
the  symptoms  which  follow  paralysis  of  the  various  nerves  having  origin 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  see  article  on  Local  Paralyses. 

GLOSSO-LABIAL  PARALYSIS.  BULBAR  PALSY. 

Definition. — A poliomyelitis  affecting  the  motor  centres  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  with  consequent  paralysis  and  trophic  changes  in 
the  tributary  muscles. 

Glosso-labial  paralysis  is  in  no  proper  sense  a distinct  disease ; it  is 
only  a form  of  chronic  poliomyelitis,  and  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
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with  similar  lesions  in  other  portions  of  the  spinal  system  and  the  conse-  \ 
cpient  symptoms  of  so-called  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  the  affected  i 
parts.  We  retain  the  distinct  heading  simply  out  of  deference  to  a custom  ( 
which  originated  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood.  Its  j 
etiology  and  pathology  are  those  of  poliomyelitis.  I 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a pro-  j 
gressive  loss  of  power  in  the  tongue,  lips,  palate,  and  muscles  of  the 
throat,  associated  with  wasting  and  fibrillary  contractions  in  the  af- 
fected muscles.  The  tongue  is  protruded  more  slowly  and  imperfectly 
than  is  normal,  and  becomes  more  and  more  tremulous.  Owing  to  loss  ; 
of  control  over  it,  the  pronVinciation  of  the  lingual  vowels  and  of  the 
dental  consonants  is  imperfect.  The  weakness  of  the  lips  shows  itself 
l)y  the  failure  in  articulation  of  the  labial  consonants,  bj’  the  inability 
to  wliistle,  by  tremulousness,  and,  finally,  by  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the  I 
mouth  to  retain  the  saliva,  which  dribbles  constantlj".  As  the  disease  * 
is  almost  always  symmetrical,  the  mouth  is  not  drawn  to  one  side,  but  : 
the  wasting  of  the  parts  about  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  make  the  orifice  i 
appear  much  larger  than  normal  and  to  confuse  the  naso-labial  fohls.  i 
Sometimes  the  lips  during  laughter  separate,  but  are  incapable  of  spon- 
taneously returning  to  their  natural  position,  so  that  the  patient  is  forced  I 
to  replace  them  with  the  fingers.  If  the  palate  is  markedly  afiected, 
the  voice  becomes  nasal. 

Deglutition  may  be  affected  early  or  late  in  the  disorder,  and,  as  the 
loss  of  power  of  swallowing  is  paralytic,  liquids  are  swallowed  with  much 
difficulty  and  are  apt  to  be  returned  through  the  nose.  In  some  instances 
the  larynx  is  attacked  and  the  voice  becomes  almost  inaudible,  without, 
however,  being  completely  lost.  In  those  cases  in  which  tlie  nuclei  of 
the  resx)iratory  nerves  are  implicated  the  respiratory  muscles  undergo 
wasting  and  the  respiration  is  much  affected.  Any  attempt  at  violent 
movement,  or,  later  in  the  disease,  even  ordinary  walking,  may  cause  a 
severe  attack  of  dyspnoea.  At  last  these  cyanotic  crises  come  on  spon- 
taneously in  furious  paroxysms,  which  may  occur  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  A peculiar  symptom  which  especially  characterizes  this  dyspnoea 
is  a sensation  of  excessive  fulness  of  the  chest,  which  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  feebleness  of  the  muscles  preventing  them  from  thoroughly 
emptying  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  the  nuclei  of  the  cardiac  nerves 
ap|)ear  to  be  attacked,  and  cardiac  crises  become  violent  and  alarming. 
These  are  especially  apt  to  be  present  in  those  persons  in  whom  the 
respiration  is  affected,  but  may  occur  without  the  respiratory  muscles 
suffering.  The  pulse  in  the  cardiac  criwses  is  very  feeble,  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, and  at  last  may  be  inq^erceptible.  The  face  is  exceedingly  pale 
and  anxious,  and  there  is  habitually  an  intense  terror,  with  a sense  of 
impending  death.  The  ocular  muscles  may  be  affected  in  bulbar  palsy, 
although  they  usually  escape. 

Prognosis. — Death  always  results, — in  rare  cases  in  a few  months, 
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I more  commonly  in  from  one  to  three  years  ; usually  from  paralytic  inter- 
ference with  swallowing  or  breathing. 

Diagnosis. — Glosso-labial  paralysis  may  be  confounded  with  the 
■ very  rare  instances  in  which  multij)le  lesions  in  the  cerebrum  iiifluence 
I especially  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat.  There  should, 

I however,  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  true  nature  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis,  because  the  paralyzed  muscles  do  not  undergo  atrophy, 

1 and  because  almost  of  necessity  there  must  be  associated  with  the  bulbar 
symptoms  hemiplegic  or  other  forms  of  motor  x)aralysis  or  spasm,  and 
also  disturbances  of  intellection  or  of  the  special  senses. 

A number  of  very  curious  cases  have  been  reported  by  Goldflams, 
Erb,  and  others,  in  which  the  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  of 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  in  which  careful  studies  of  the  medulla  made  after 
death  failed  to  detect  any  lesions.  According  to  Oppenheim,  these  cases 
agree  in  having,  besides  the  throat  and  mouth  symptoms,  ptosis,  and 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  rump  and  of  the  extremities ; and,  fur- 
ther, in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles.  The 
nature  of  the  lesion  is  entirely  obscure ; it  may  be  that  the  cases  repre- 
sent a hitherto  undescribed  disease,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  instances  of  neuritic  atrophy  (see  page  G15)  especially  affecting  the 
medulla  oblongata.  In  a rapid  case  of  apx)arently  bulbar  paralysis,  which 
was  atypical  in  the  presence  of  bilateral  complete  facial  paralysis  and  of 
trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  which  ended  after  four  weeks  in  death  from 
dyspnoea  and  collapse,  Eisenlohr  found  that  the  lesion  was  a multiple 
neuritis. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  specific  effective  treatment  of 
glosso-labial  paralysis.  As  the  power  of  swallowing  becomes  impaired, 
great  care  to  prevent  choking  should  be  exercised.  Crises  must  be  treated 
symptomatically. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

SPINAL  LOCALIZATION. 

Localization  of  spinal  disease  is  twofold  : it  relates  disease,  in  the  i 
first  place,  to  the  anatoniico-physiological  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  I 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord.  ! 
The  white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  into  certain  so-called  J 
longitudinal  tracts  or  columns,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  j 
diagram. 

Fig.  13.  , 


The  posterior  median  column,  or  the  column  of  Coll,  lies  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  cord.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  fibres  which  enter  through  the  posterior  uerve-roots  and  pass  upward. 
The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  column  of  Goll  from  below  upward  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  fibres  that 
enter  the  column,  supposing  that  these  fibres  continuously  travel  upward 
to  the  brain  ; and,  further,  the  function  of  the  column  of  Goll  still  remains 
in  doubt : it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  some  or  possibly  all  of  the  fibres 
escape  from  the  column  before  reaching  its  summit,  but  how  or  where  such 
escape  is  made  remains  as  yet  uncertain. 

Next  to  the  column  of  Goll  lies  the  postero-external  column,  the 
column  of  Burdach,  or  the  posterior  root-zone,  chiefly  composed  of  ver- 
tical fibres,  whose  function  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  direct  cerebellar  tract  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  fibres 
which  enter  it  through  the  lateral  column  from  the  gray  substance  and 
pass  upward.  It  seems  to  have  the  function  of  conducting  impulses 
upward,  and,  according  to  Fleclisig,  it  probably  carries  impressions  from 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 

Both  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract,  “crossed  cerebral  tract,”  and  the 
anterior  pyramidal  tract,  “direct  cerebral  tract,”  or  column  of  Tiirck, 
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are  composed  of  fibres  whose  course  is  downward  from  the  pyramids  of 
the  medulla.  At  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  about  three-fourths  of 
the  fibres  cross  to  form  the  lateral  tract,  whilst  the  remaining  fourth  of 
the  fibres  enter  the  cord  without  decussation  and  constitute  the  anterior 
tract.  The  fibres  of  both  pyramidal  tracts  finally  pass  through  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  anterior  horns,  and,  although  they 
have  not  been  traced,  almost  certainly  end  in  the  processes  of  the  motor 
cells.  Their  funetion  is  to  conduct  from  above  downward,  and  they  prob- 
ably constitute  the  pathway  by  which  impulses  fi’om  the  motor  regions  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  reach  the  motor  ganglionic  cells  of 
^ the  spinal  cord,  whose  answering  discharges  provoke 
1 the  final  muscular  contraction. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
; spinal  cord  is  composed,  first,  of  the  so-called  antero- 
lateral ascending  tract  (A.L.,  A.T.),  which  forms  the 
periphery  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  ; second, 
of  the  mass  of  white  fibres  marked  in  the  diagram  as 
the  anterior  ground-fibres.  The  functions  of  these 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord  have  not  been  made  out. 

Flechsig  also  anatomically  separates  the  little  patch 
of  white  matter  between  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract 
and  the  gray  matter,  known  as  the  lateral  limiting 
layer.  The  separation  of  the  antero-lateral  tract 
from  the  so-called  anterior  ground-fibres  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  present  warranted,  either  on  anatomi- 
cal or  on  physiological  grounds.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  sufficient  continuity,  either  of 
structure  or  of  function,  for  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord  spoken  of  in  this  paragraph  to  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  columns  or  tracts ; also  whether 
any  degeneration  ever  follows  the  course  of  these 
regions. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  besides  numer- 
ous conducting  fibres,  contains  ganglionic  cells  whose 
processes  are  prolonged  into  nerve- fibres  composed 
solely  of  the  axis-cylinders.  The  ganglionic  cells  are 
arranged  in  groups  which  vary  in  different  portions  Anatomy  of  the  spinal 
of  the  cord,  and  probably  in  the  same  portion  of  the  i^ium- 

cord  in  different  individuals.  The  most  readily  recog-  bar ; s,  sacral ; co,  coccyx, 
nized  of  the  groups  are  the  small  inner  or  medial 
grou}),  situated  in  the  inner  anterior  angle  of  the  horns  ; the  large  anterior 
groui),  placed  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  horns,  in  the  middle  or  a little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the  margin  ; the  anterior  lateral  group, 
situated  in  the  outer  extremity  of  the  front  of  the  horns  (the  last  two 
groups  frequently  consolidate)  ; and  the  external  or  postero-lateral  group. 


Fig.  14. 
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whicli  is  usually  tlie  largest  and  is  extended  iu  the  posterior  outer  angle 
of  the  cord. 

The  most  condensed  statement  of  the  facts  necessary  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  know  for  the  purpose  of  locating  vertical  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  the  table  of  Starr.  By  means  of  this  table  and  Fig.  14  the 
vertical  position  of  almost  any  spinal  lesion  can  be  determined.  In 
studying  the  diagram  and  table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cervical 
cord  is  divided  into  eight  segments,  and  tliat  ^^II.  and  III.  C.”  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table  refers  to  second  and  third  cervical  segments  ; that 
the  dorsal  cord  is  divided  into  twelve  segments,  ^^I.  D.,”  and  so  on  ; that 
the  lumbar  cord  is  divided  into  five  segments,  and  the  sacral  also  into 
five  segments  ; thus,  “III.  to  V.  S.”  means  third  to  fifth  sacral  segments. 


Segment. 

Muscles. 

Reflex. 

Sensation. 

II.  and  III.  C. 

Steruo-mastoid. 

Hynochondrium  (?). 

Sudden  inspiration  produced 
by  sudden  pressure  beneath 
lower  border  of  ribs. 

Back  of  head  to  vertex. 

Trapezius. 

Scaleni  and  neck. 
Diaphragm. 

Neck. 

IV.  C. 

Diaphragm. 

Pupil.  Fourth  to  seventh  cer- 
vical. 

Neck. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coraco-brachialis. 
Supinator  longus. 
Rhomboid. 

Supra-  and  infra-spinatus. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  neck. 

Upper  shoulder. 
Outer  arm. 

V.  C. 

Deltoid. 

Scapular. 

Fiftn  cervical  to  first  dorsal. 

Irritation  of  skin  over  the 
scapula  produces  contrac- 
tion of  the  scapular  muscles. 

Supinator  longus. 

Tapping  its  tendon  in  wrist 
produces  flexion  of  forearm. 

Biceps. 

Coraco-brachialis. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Supinator  longus. 

Supinator  brevis. 
Rhomboid. 

Teres  minor. 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 
Serratus  magnus. 

Back  of  shoulder  and  arm. 
Outer  side  of  arm  and  fore- 
arm, front  and  back. 

VI.  C. 

Biceps. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Triceps. 

Fifth  to  sixth  cendcal. 

Outer  side  of  forearm,  front 
and  back. 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Triceps. 

Extensors  of  wrist  and  fingers. 
ITonators. 

Tapping  elbow  tendon  pro- 
duces extension  of  forearm. 

Posterior  wrist. 

Sixth  to  eighth  cervical. 
Tapping  tendons  causes  ex- 
tension of  hand. 

Outer  half  of  hand. 

VII.  C. 

Triceps  (long  head). 

Extensors  of  wrist  and  fingers. 

Anterior  wrist. 

Seventh  to  eighth  cervical. 

Inner  side  and  back  of  arm 
and  forearm. 

Pronators  of  wrist. 

Flexors  of  wrist. 
Subscapular. 

Pectoralis  (costal  part). 
Latissimus  dorsi. 

Teres  major. 

Tapping  anterior  tendons 
cairses  flexion  of  mist. 

Palmar;  seventh  cervical  to 
first  dorsal. 

Stroking  palm  causes  closure 
of  fingers. 

Radial  half  of  hand. 
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Segment. 

Muscles. 

Reflex. 

Sensation. 

VIII.  C. 

Flexors  of  wrist  and  fingers. 
Intrinsic  muscles  of  hand. 

Forearm  and  hand,  inner 
half. 

I.  D. 

Extensors  of  thumb. 

Intrinsic  hand-muscles. 
Thenar  and  hypothenar  emi- 
nences. 

Forearm,  inner  half. 

Ulnar  distribution  to  hand. 

II.  to  XII.  D. 

Muscles  of  back  and  abdo- 
men. 

Erectores  spinse. 

f 

Epigastric,  fourth  to  seventh 
dorsal. 

Tickling  mammary  region 
causes  retraction  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

Abdominal  seventh  to  elev- 
enth dorsal. 

Strok  mg  side  of  abdomen 
causes  retraction  of  belly. 

Skin  of  chest  and  abdo- 
men in  bands  running 
around  and  downward 
corresponding  to  spmal 
nerves. 

Upixir  gluteal  region. 

I.  L. 
I.  L. 

Ilio-psoas. 

Sartorius. 

Muscles  of  abdomen. 

Cremasteric,  first  to  third  lum- 
bar. 

Stroking  inner  thigh  causes 
retraction  of  scrotum. 

Skin  over  groin  and  front 
of  scrotum. 

II.  L. 

Ilio-psoas. 

Sartorius. 

Flexors  of  knee  (Remak). 
Quadriceps  femoris. 

Patellar  tendon. 

Striking  tendon  causes  exten- 
sion of  leg. 

Outer  side  of  thigh. 

m. 

Quadriceps  femoris. 

Inner  rotators  of  thigh. 
Abductors  of  thigh. 

Front  and  inner  side  of 
thigh. 

rv’.  L. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 

Tibialis  anticus. 

Gluteal. 

Fourth  to  fifth  lumbar. 
Stroking  buttock  causes  dim- 
pling in  fold  of  buttock. 

Inner  side  of  thigh  and  leg 
to  ankle. 

Inner  side  of  foot. 

V.  L. 

Outward  rotators  of  thigh. 

Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Flexors  of  ankle. 
Extensors  of  toes. 

Back  of  thigh,  back  of  leg, 
and  outer  part  of  foot. 

I.  to  n.  s. 

Flexors  of  ankle. 

Long  flexor  of  toes. 

Peronei. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot. 

Plantar. 

Tickling  sole  of  foot  causes 
flexion  of  toes  and  retrac- 
tion of  leg. 

Back  of  thigh. 

Leg  and  foot,  outer  side. 

ni.  to  V.  s. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Foot  reflex. 

Achilles  tendon. 
Over-extension  of  foot  causes 
rapid  flexion ; ankle-clonus. 
Bladder  and  rectal  centres. 

Skin  over  sacrum. 
Anus. 

Perineum. 

Genitals. 

SPINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  spinal  cord  itself,  constituting 
the  so-called  luematomyelia  or  spinal  apoplexy ; or  it  may  occur  into  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  it  is  known  as  hwmatorrJmchis. 

Hjematomyelia  is  almost  always  secondary  to  various  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  ; theoretically,  however,  it  may  occur  without  preceding  ob- 
vious organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  result  of  degeneration  of 
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the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  Ha3matorrhachis  may  be  secoiidauy  to 
diseases  or  traumatism  of  the  membranes,  but  is  not  very  rare  as  a con- 
sequence of  syphilitic  or  other  disease  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  luematoniyelia,  with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness,  there  is  a 
sudden  motor  ami  sensory  imralysis  of  all  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage.  I^aiii  is  very  rarely  severe,  and  is  often  practically  wanting. 
The  bladder  anti  rectum  are  immediately  implicated.  Myelitis  is  usually 
rax)idly  developed,  with  loss  of  reflexes,  muscular  atrox>hy,  decubitus,  etc. 
The  pi-ognosis  is  absolutely  grave,  and  no  treatment  is  of  distinct  value. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  development  of  bed- 
sores. 

In  luematorrhachis  the  jjaralysis  comes  on  raifldly,  but  not  abrujjtly, 
requiring  from  a few  minutes  to  some  hours  for  its  comi^letion.  It  is 
accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the  back  and  tearing  “tiger-claw”  or 
burning  i)ains  in  the  extremity,  which  are  due  to  the  blood  as  it  forces  its 
way  along  the  membranes,  tearing  or  stretching  the  sensory  nerve-roots. 
Muscular  spjisnis  may  occur  from  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots.  The 
aiuesthesia  is  usually  not  as  conq)lete  as  in  spinal  hemorrhage,  nor  does  it 
at  its  iqixier  limits  cease  as  abriqitly.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  para- 
lyzed, unless  the  hemorrhage  is  a very  small  one,  when  all  the  symi)tonis 
are  inqmilectly  develojjed. 

In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  between  hsematomyelia  and  htematorrhachis 
is  easy.  If,  however,  a very  large  vessel  bursts  in  the  spinal  membranes, 
the  symiitoms,  excej^t  in  the  presence  of  severe  pain,  may  closely  simulate 
those  of  an  intra-sx)inal  hemorrliage.  The  xu’ognosis  of  haimatorrhachis  is 
very  serious,  most  of  the  cases  ending  fatally.  When  the  hemori-hage  is 
very  small,  however,  recovery  \\dth  some  imxiairment  of  function  is  x>os- 
sible.  There  is  no  specific  treatment.  In  a robust  subject  venesection 
would  be  justifiable. 

SPINAL  EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS. 

Embolic  and  thrombotic  arrest  of  circulation,  excex>t  as  secondary 
comx)lications  of  xireviously  existing  disejises  in  the  sxiinal  cord,  are  among 
the  rarest  of  clinical  x)henomena.  If  a Amssel  of  any  size  were  affected  the 
symx)tonis  Avould  resemble  those  of  intra-sxiinal  hemorrhage ; and  fis  a 
secondary  result  of  such  arre^st  of  circulation  there  would  be  a sofleuing 
of  the  sx^inal  cord  similar  to  the  softening  of  the  brain.  Such  xmthological 
condition  of  the  sxnnal  cord  lias  been  recognized,  and  is  usually  sxioken 
of  as  due  to  a myelitis.  True  softening  is,  however,  always  iiecrobiotic, 
and  even  if  it  be  sissociated  with  a neoxflasm  or  a localized  inflammation 
of  the  sx>inal  cord  is  not  inflammatory,  but  is  due  to  interference  with 
the  circulation  by  the  neoxflastic  or  inflammatory  xu’oducts.  It  is  also 
X)robable  that  in  some  cases  wide-sxu'ead  degeneration  of  the  A^essel-walls 
may  lead,  without  absolute  arrest  of  circulation,  to  softening  of  the  sxiinal 
cord.  The  symx)tonis  which  accomxiany  softening  are  x^rogressive  X3aralysis 
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of  the  hiiictious  of  the  part  affected,  without  fever,  spasm,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  irritation.  The  prognosis  is  hopeless  ; treatment  without  avail. 

SPINAL  AN.®MIA. 

Under  the  name  of  spinal  anaemia  is  described  by  various  authorities 
a hysteroidal  condition  (see  page  409)  which,  so  far  as  we  have  any  definite 
information,  has  no  connection  or  relation  with  anaemia  of  the  spinal  cord. 
We  have  little  knowledge  concerning  true  siiinal  anmmia,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a violent  hemorrhage,  or  a violent  jiurgative,  will  occasionally  pro-  j 
duce  a partial  paraplegia  which  is  recovered  from  in  due  time  ; and  it  is ' 
natural  to  explain  such  paraplegia  by  the  theory  of  loss  of  power  in  the 
spinal  centres  from  failure  of  proper  blood-supply.  In  profound  essential 
amemia  tingling  and  numbness,  with  some  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the 
legs  and  arms,  are  sometimes  seen,  and  may  be  due  to  lack  of  blood  in  the 
cord.  Degenerations  of  the  cord  certainly  occur,  however,  in  pernicious 
aiimmia,  and  if  during  anmmia  a complete  paraplegia  develojis  it  is  prob- 
ably always  hysterical  or  organic.  The  loss  of  functional  activity  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  bloodlessness  is  to  be  treated  by  absolute  rest,  highly 
nutritious  diet,  iron,  strychnine,  bitter  tonics,  etc. 

HYPEREMIA  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Concerning  hypermmia  of  the  cord  itself  we  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge. It  is  possible  that  varioas  neurasthenic  symptoms  are  due  to  loss 
of  power  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord  and  consequent  local  congestion. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  cord  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  excessive 
coitus,  and  probably  in  sexual  exhaustion  local  weakness  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  lumbar  cord  fi’om  frequent  excessive  distention  is  an  influ- 
ential factor. 

It  is  further  probable  that  there  is  a form  of  asceuding  paralysis,  so 
called  (see  Landry’s  jiaralysis),  in  which  the  lesion  is  an  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  enormous  plexus  of  veins  surrounding  the  spinal  cord  and 
of  the  vessels  within  the  cord.  Certainly  we  have  seen  cases  in  which, 
after  excessive  exertion  with  exposure,  numbness,  partial  paraplegia,  and 
lessening  of  reflex  activity  have  rapidly  developed,  and  increased  and 
ascended  until  death  from  paralysis  of  respiration  has  occurred ; and  at 
the  autopsies  we  have  found  great  engorgement  of  the  vessels  with  serous 
exudation,  or,  in  other  words,  a condition  of  the  cord  similar  to  so-called 
serous  apoplexy  in  the  brain. 

Whenever,  after  violent  exertion,  violent  sexual  excitement  with 
repeated  coitus,  or  the  like,  symptoms  suggesting  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  present,  if  the  patient  be  robust,  general  blood-letting 
and  wet  and  dry  cupping  along  the  vertebral  column  may  be  practised. 
If  numbness  and  weakness  persist,  absolute  rest  in  bed  on  the  side  (not 
on  the  back)  should  be  prescribed,  and  ergot  freely  given  (a  drachm 
a day  of  the  extract).  In  the  very  begiunifig  of  such  an  attack  large 
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hypodermic  injections  of  the  extract  of  ergot  might  advantageously  be  I 
given.  I 

ACUTE  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Definition. — An  acute  intiammatiou  of  the  spinal  membranes,  not  j 
syphilitic. 

Some  authorities  distinguish  between  acute  spimil  pachymeningitis,  or  < 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  acute  leptomeningitis,  or  inflammation  \ 
of  the  arachnoid  or  pia  mater.  Almost  invariably,  however,  all  the  mem-  i 
branes  are  affected,  though  it  is  alleged  that  septic  and  traumatic  menin-  i 
gitis  may  be  confliied  to  the  dura  mater. 

Etiology. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  affirmed  to  be  sometimes  pro-  i 
duced  by  severe  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  | 
cases  it  is  due  to  infection.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  males. 

Pathology. — In  its  pathological  anatomy  spinal  meningitis  is  com-  > 
pletely  iiarallel  to  cerebral  meningitis. 

Symptomatology. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  usually  begins  with  a 
febrile  disturbance,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  along  the  whole  back, 
soon  spreading  throughout  the  body  and  limbs.  The  spinous  processes 
are  not  tender,  but  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  usually  increases  the  pain. 
Violent  tonic  spasms  come  on  in  a very  few  hours,  spreading  from  the  back 
muscles  to  the  whole  body,  and  result  in  opisthonotos  or  other  forced 
positions  of  the  trunk  and  rigid  flexion  of  the  limbs.  The  spasm  and  pain 
produced  by  attemj)ts  at  motion  give  an  appearance  of  paralysis,  but  until 
very  late  in  the  disorder  there  is  little  true  loss  of  muscular  pov'er.  The 
reflexes  are  grossly  exaggerated  ; retention  of  urine  and  constipation  com- 
monly develop  early ; hypermsthesia  is  in  most  cases  an  early  symptom, 
but  may  finally  give  place  to  amesthesia,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  patches. 
Consciousness  and  intellection  are  not  primarily  affected,  but  there  may 
be  delirium  and  even  coma  before  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  spinal  meningitis  can  readily 
be  confounded  is  rheumatism.  The  rapid  development  of  the  symptoms, 
the  universality  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  the  wide-spread  hypenestliesia, 
the  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes,  and  the  general  severity  of  the  attack 
characterize  the  spinal  disease. 

Prognosis. — Death  may  occur  in  two  days,  but  if  the  patient  survive 
a week,  recovery,  with  more  or  less  permanent  disablement  fi’oni  con- 
tractures and  paralyses,  is  the  ordinary  result.  Tlie  more  severe  the 
symptoms  the  more  guarded  should  be  the  prognosis.  A sudden  great 
rise  of  temperature  or  a serious  interference  with  respiration  or  with 
deglutition  usually  presages  death. 

Treatment. — Blood-letting,  general  or  local,  the  rapid  induction  of 
ptyalism  by  mercurial  inunction,  and  the  use  of  very  active  counter-irrita- 
tion over  the  back,  find  their  justification  in  the  seriousness  of  the  local 
disease  in  cases  of  sthenic  type  with  no  a]iparent  infection  ; in  infectious 
cases  mild  couuter-irritatiort  constitutes  about  the  whole  direct  treatment. 
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Absolute  quiet  and  rest  should  be  enjoined.  The  food  at  first  should  be 
liquid,  non-stimulating,  and  moderately  nutritive,  but  afterwards  should 
he  both  nutritive  and  stimulating.  During  convalescence  absolute  care 
must  be  enjoined  to  protect  from  any  chiUing  of  the  surface  or  any  fatigue 
of  the  nervous  or  the  muscular  system. 

CHRONIC  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Definition. — A chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes. 

Chronic  spinal  meningitis  may  be  localized  or  general. 

The  most  important  local  form  is  the  cervical  pachymeningitis  of  Char- 
cot, which  usually,  if  not  always,  is  of  syi^hilitic  origin.  After  death  the 
cervical  spinal  membranes  are  found  enormously  thickened  and  accomjja- 
nied  by  secondary  changes  in  the  cord  and  nerve-roots,  due  to  pressure. 
Two  stages  of  the  diseiise  are  recognized  : first,  that  of  irritation  ; second, 
that  of  paralysis  ; but  the  separation  of  these  two  stages  is  artificial.  Pain 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending  into  the  head  and  along  the  arms,  asso- 
ciated with  stiffness  and  muscular  weakness  of  the  parts  and  increased  by 
movement,  constitutes  the  chief  symptom  of  the  first  stage.  Vesicular  or 
other  trophic  skin-lesions  due  to  inflammation  of  the  nerve-roots  are  often 
present.  The  second  or  paralytic  period  is  characterized  by  loss  of  mus- 
cular power,  with  muscular  atrophy  especially  afiecting  the  domain  of  the 
ulnar  and  median  nerves,  and  followed  by  contractures  which  extend  the 
hand  and  the  forearm  and  flex  the  fingers  into  a claw-like  position.  The 
disease  may  finally  ascend  upward  and  downward  and  give  rise  to  wide- 
spread symptoms  of  chronic  meningitis.  The  treatment  of  cervical  pachy- 
meningitis should  be  actively  antisyphilitic  until  success  or  failure  is 
reached.  Long- continued  and  severe  counter-irritation  (with  the  actual 
cautery)  is  also  indicated.  In  the  advanced  disease  no  treatment  is  of 
avail. 

Generalized  chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  almost  always  alcoholic,  specific, 
or  traumatic.  Its  most  important  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  increased  by  active  or  passive  movements  ; hyperjesthesia,  perhaps 
associated  with  spots  of  anesthesia  ; heightening  of  the  reflexes,  or  in  ad- 
vanced stages  loss  of  the  reflexes  ; muscular  contractures,  followed  by  loss 
of  power  and  wasting  of  the  muscles.  Mercurials  and  iodides  should  be 
administered,  absolute  rest  should  be  enjoined,  and  the  actual  cautery 
or  other  counter-irritant  should  be  freely  and  repeatedly  used,  unless 
failure  to  improve  shows  that  the  case  is  hopeless.  Analgesics,  hyp- 
notics, and  similar  remedies  may  be  given  pro  re  nata. 

SPINAL  ABSCESS. 

Abscess  of  the  spinal  cord  is  probably  always  infectious : it  may 
be  suspected  when  severe  spinal  symptoms  rapidly  develop  during  a 
septicaemia.  It  ends  in  a destructive  myelitis,  which  is  almost  invariably 
fatal. 
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SPINAL  TUMOR. 

Almost  any  form  of  neoplasm  may  be  formed  inside  of  the  spinal 
column,  producing  symptoms  which  vary  according  to  the  size,  position, 
and  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  tumor.  The  symptoms  can  best  be  studied 
as  cord-symptoms  and  root-synii)toms. 

The  coi'd-symptoms  are  sharply  limited, — loss  of  motion  and  sensation, 
with  heightening  of  the  reflexes,  and  without  troi^hic  changes.  If  the 
tumor  be  of  very  slight  growth,  one  side  of  flie  spinal  cord  may  be  so 
pressed  upon  as  to  lose  its  functional  power  much  earlier  than  the  other 
part ; indeed,  one  function  of  one-half  of  the  cord  may  be  primarily 
affected.  In  this  way  a sensory  or  a motor  monoplegia  or  a coexistent 
sensory  and  motor  monoplegia  may  result  from  a tumor. 

The  root-symptoms  are  most  marked  when  the  tumor  is  of  such  char- 
acter that  it  spreads  into  and  involves  the  nerve-roots.  They  consist  of 
pain,  spasm,  and  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  followed,  it  may  be,  by 
atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles,  with  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  pain  of  a spinal  tumor  may  be  slight  or  atrocious.  It  may  consist 
of  a heavy  localized  ache  deep  in  the  back,  but  usually  is  a burning, 
lancinating,  tearing  i^ain,  following  the  course  of  the  nerves  and  girdling 
the  body  in  an  agony,  or  more  rarely  affecting  the  arms  or  legs.  Com- 
plete anaesthesia  may  finally  be  produced  without  abatement  of  the  pain, 
constituting  a form  of  anaesthesia  dolorosa  which  is  almost  characteristic 
of  cancer. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  a spinal  tumor  depends  upon  the 
slow  simultaneous  development  of  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  without 
troi^hic  changes  or  loss  of  reflexes,  and  the  abrupt  limitation  of  this  paral- 
ysis by  a narrow  zone  of  partial  palsy.  In  other  words,  the  connection 
between  the  cord  and  the  brain  is  severed,  and  an  abrupt  line  of  motor 
and  sensory  paralysis  marks  the  seat  of  the  separation  of  conduction. 
Trophic  changes  can  occur  only  as  the  result  of  secondary  lesions  of  the 
cord.  A tumor  is  distinguished  from  the  transverse  myelitis  of  spinal 
caries  by  the  slowness  of  its  development  and  by  the  lack  of  tenderne^ 
upon  direct  or  indirect  pressure  upon  the  vertebrm.  Atrocious  pain  is 
characteristic  of  the  cancerous  tumor,  but  the  caries  which  produces  a 
transverse  myelitis  may  also  be  attended  with  great  pain,  due  to  a sec- 
ondary inflammation  of  the  sensory  nerve-roots. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  effective  medicinal  treatment  for  a non- 
specific spinal  tumor.  If  the  tumor  have  been  accurately  located,  and 
be  not  cancerous  or  syphilitic,  surgical  interference  will  be  justifiable. 

ACUTE  ASCENDING  PARALYSIS.  LANDRY’S  PARALYSIS. 

Definition. — An  acute  disease  of  uncertain  pathology,  characterized 
by  the  rapid  and  progrevSsive  development  of  motor  paralysis,  usually 
commencing  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  finally  involving  the  whole 
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muscular  system ; without  trophic  alterations,  or  pronounced  disturb- 
ances of  sensation,  but  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

Etiology. — Acute  ascending  f)aralysis  has  in  various  cases  been 
attributed  to  exposure  or  recorded  as  a sequel  of  an  infectious  disease, 
but  is  still  of  very  doubtful  etiological  relations,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  recorded  cases  probably  represent  several  different 
diseases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Focal  myelitis  and  multiple  neuritis  have  been 
recorded  as  the  essential  lesions  of  crises  of  ascending  paralysis,  but  do 
not  belong  to  the  disease.  Typical  ascending  j^aralysis  may  result  in 
death  without  a lesion  either  of  the  nerve-centres  or  of  the  nerve-trunks 
that  can  be  recognized  by  our  present  methods.  The  excessive  venous 
congestion  and  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  found  after  death  in 
some  of  these  cases  suggest  that  the  disease  is  an  acute  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  oedema ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  Ciises 
there  is  no  such  congestion,  so  that  it  would  seem  either  that  there  are 
two  distinct  diseases,  one  congestion  of  the  cord,  one  something  else 
having  the  same  symptoms,  or  else  that  the  congestion  is  a secondary 
result  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  Under 
these  circumstances  two  theories  of  the  disease  naturally  confront  us  : the 
one  that  the  lesion  is  an  acute  inflammatory  hypermmia,  which  may  dis- 
appear at  death  or  may  produce  changes  which  we  can  recognize ; the 
other  that  the  symptoms  of  Landry’s  paralysis  are  due  to  a toxiemia. 
The  second  of  these  theories  seems  at  present  the  more  probable.  The 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  strongly  indi- 
cates that  the  disease  belongs  to  the  infectious  class  and  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms.  In  corroboration  of  this,  Baumgarten  and 
Curschmann  assert  that  they  have  found  bacteria  in  the  enlarged  glands  ; 
but  Westphal,  Kahler  and  Pick,  and  others  have  looked  for  them  in 
these  places  without  success.  Centanni  found  in  a typical  case  of  Landiy’s 
paralysis  a peculiar  bacillus,  which  existed  in  moderate  numbers  in  the 
spinal  cord,  but  in  great  numbers  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  where  it 
formed  colonies  which  had  resulted  in  structural  alterations  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,  not  of  the  nature  of  neuritis,  but  of  a neuromycosis.  This  dis- 
covery of  Centanni’ s has  been  confirmed  by  Eisenlohr,  who  in  two  cases 
found  a wide-spread,  partially  interstitial,  partially  parenchymatous  alter- 
ation of  the  peripheral  nerves  extending  to  the  extreme  end-filaments 
of  the  nerves,  caused  by  the  presence  of  various  forms  of  micrococci, 
which  micrococci  also  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  spinal  cord,  where 
they  appeared  to  have  set  up  an  acute  myelitic  process. 

Further,  a series  of  symptoms  like  those  of  Landry’s  jiaralysis  have 
been  produced  by  inoculations  of  microbes  from  tyi)hoid-fever  spleen 
and  other  sources.  Oettinger  and  Maresco  in  a Landry’s  paralysis  after 
variola  detected  streptococci  in  the  cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal 
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cord.  Albii  failed  to  find  any  organisms  in  a case  of  alleged  ascending 
paralysis,  in  which,  however,  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  It 
is  most  probable  that  Landry’s  paralysis  comprises  several  diseases,  and 
among  them  an  infectious  myelitis  in  which  death  may  occur  before  the 
changes  of  the  spinal  cord  have  gone  far  enough  to  be  recognized. 

Symptomatology. — Ascending  paralysis  may  come  on  abruptly  dur- 
ing apparent  health,  or  be  preceded  by  malaise  and  pariesthesia.  The 
first  distinct  manifestation  is  a feeling  of  numbness  and  weight  in  the 
feet,  soon  followed  by  loss  of  power,  which  with  the  numbness  rapidly 
increases  until  in  a few  hours  the  subject  cannot  stand.  The  paralysis 
continues  to  increase  and  to  mount  higher,  involving  the  muscles  of  the 
ti-unk  and  of  the  upper  extremities.  Dyspnoea  develops  fi-om  the  loss  of 
power  in  the  diaphragm  and  the  respiratory  muscles  ; deglutition  becomes 
difiicult  or  impossible  ; the  voice  grows  feeble  and  inarticulate,  or  it  may 
be  suppressed  ; and  death  results  from  x)aralytic  asphyxia  in  two  or  three 
days.  As  the  paralysis  ascends  it  involves  all  the  muscles  in  its  course, 
but  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes  are  rai-ely  attacked,  i^robably  because 
death  occurs  before  they  are  reached.  Intelligence  and  consciousness  are 
preserved  until  the  last.  The  sensory  symjitoms  consist  of  a slight  feeling 
of  numbness,  with  perhaps  dulling  of  sensation.  The  sphincters  are  not 
affected,  unless  it  be  very  late  in  the  disorder.  The  reflexes  suffer  with 
the  motor  paralysis.  The  muscles  do  not  undergo  changes  in  bulk  or  in 
their  relations  to  electrical  currents. 

Since  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  first  noted  by  Westphal  it  has 
been  frequently  found,  and  it  is  probably  a constant  symptom  in  one 
form  of  Landry’s  x^aralysis.  Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  also 
jiresent  in  a majority  of  cases.  Absence  of  marked  fever  apj^ears  to  be 
a characteristic  of  the  disease,  although  distinct  elevation  of  temperature 
has  been  noted.  Cases  have  been  reiiorted  of  alleged  Landry’s  })aralysis 
in  which  the  medulla  was  the  first  x^art  of  the  cord  to  be  attacked,  so  that 
speech,  deglutition,  and  resi^iration  were  xirimarily  affected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  whether  these  cases  should  be  considered  as  instances 
of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — From  acute  central  myelitis,  and  also  from  ordinary 
multiple  neuritis,  Landry’s  x^^Halysis  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  of  trophic  changes,  of  alterations  of  the 
electro- muscular  contractility,  of  high  fever,  and  of  early  paralysis  of  the 
sxihincters,  as  well  as  by  the  raxiid  loss  of  the  reflexes.  Cases  have  been 
rexiorted  in  which  a neuritis  confined  to  the  motor  roots  has  been  said 
to  have  caused  symxitoms  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
ascending  paralysis. 

Tlie  enlargement  of  the  sjileen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  should 
always  lie  carefully  examined  for.  If  both  are  absent,  the  case  xu'obably 
re])resents  some  form  of  the  disesise  different  from  that  in  which  these 
Xiarts  are  enlarged.  It  is  xiossible  that  various  poisons  may  induce  similar 
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i spinal  symptoms,  and  there  is  plausibility  in  the  theory  that  ascending 
; paralysis  following  severe  exposure  is  of  rheumatic  origin. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  very  grave.  In  rare  cases  aivest 
of  the  ascent  takes  place  and  recovery  results. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest,  careful  feeding,  symptomatic  treatment, 

1 and  the  free  use  of  the  extract  of  ergot  in  the  hope  of  diminishing  spinal 

• congestion,  constitute  about  all  that  can  be  safely  done  in  Landry’s  paral- 

* ysis.  If  a case  should  present  itself  having  arterial  excitement,  venesec- 
tion might  possibly  be  justified ; while  the  very  free  use  of  salicylates 

T would  be  called  for  by  a strong  suspicion  of  rheumatic  origin. 

ACUTE  myelitis. 

Definition. — An  acute  intlammatory  affection,  involving  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cord  and  producing  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation, 
with  trophic  changes. 

Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  is  most  frequent  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  fortietli  year  of  life,  and  occurs  more  often  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  may  be  of  infectious  origin,  and,  irrobably  in  this  way,  occasionally  de- 
velops in  chronic  tuberculosis,  in  chronic  syphilis,  and  in  the  puei-pei'al 
state.  It  may  be  induced  by  traumatism  and  by  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  cord.  Sexual  excesses,  uunatui-al 
coitus,  and  violent  bodily  exertion  are  assigned  causes.  That  the  com- 
Ihnation  of  excessive  physical  exertion  with  exposure  will  produce  it  is 
indicated  by  the  large  number  of  cases  which  have  occurred  among  sol- 
diers during  winter  campaigns. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  myelitic  cord  may  be  completely  diffluent, 
or  it  may  be  soft,  yielding  a reddish-yellow  or  brownish  and.  to  the  naked 
eye,  structureless  section.  Any  portion  of  the  cord  may  be  attacked,  but 
the  dorsal  cord  is  especially  liable.  The  whole  thickness  may  be  com- 
pletely disorganized,  but  the  gray  matter  in  most  cases  is  the  centre  of 
attack  : hence  the  term  centf'cd  myelitis.  Not  rarely  the  disease  takes  the 
form  of  small  foci  scattered  through  the  cord,  constituting  insular  or  dis- 
seminated myelitis.  Rupture  and  necrosis  of  capillaries,  and  even  of  large 
blood-vessels,  give  varying  brownisli  or  reddish  tints  to  the  tissue,  or 
give  origin  to  small  blood-clots  (hemorrhagie  ymjelitis').  The  line  between 
sound  and  diseased  tissue  is  never  abrupt,  the  latter  always  shading  into 
the  former.  When,  however,  the  acute  disease  passes  into  the  chronic 
condition  the  neurogliar  tissue  around  the  focus  of  inflammation  under- 
goes hyperplasia  and  sclerosis,  so  that  the  focal  debris  is  shut  off  and  may 
finally  be  absorbed,  leaving  the  sclerosed  tissue  as  a thick-walled  cyst. 
Tlie  nerve  elements  in  acute  myelitis  suffer  rapid  degeneration.  The 
multipolar  cells  become  irregularly  swollen,  with  their  processes  broken 
and  shrunken,  their  structure  coarsely  granular,  or  in  later  stages  form- 
less, and  Anally  break  up  into  debris.  The  nerve-filaments  first  enlarge 
and  have  their  axis-cylinders  especially  thickened,  then  they  become  mo- 
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uiliform,  and  finally  they  break  ui^.  In  the  end  the  myelitic  tissue  consists  t 
of  debris,  with  remains  of  nerve  cells  and  filaments  mixed  with  drops  and  ; i 
masses  of  myelin,  large  granular  corpuscles,  pigmented  granules,  altered  x 
blood-corpuscles,  etc.  Gray  myelitis,  so  called,  is  the  condition  in  which  t 
there  has  been  an  attempt  at  recovery  with  absorption  of  debris,  and  the  m 

formation  of  connective  tissue  passing  into  sclerosis.  Under  no  circum-  i 

stances  is  there  any  repair  of  damaged  nerve-filaments. 

The  general  myelitic  process  is  commonly  viewed  as  inflammatory,  and 
as  consisting  of  three  stages  : first,  hypenemia  and  exudation  {red  soften- 
ing) ; second,  fiitty  degeneration  and  resorption  f yellow  softening)  ; third,  , 
terminal  stage  (cysts,  sclerosis,  etc.).  Some  authorities,  however,  deny  i 
that  myelitis  is  in  truth  an  inflammation  ; while  Spitzka  affirms  that  : 

therii  are  no  i-ecords  in  litei-ature  to  show  that  there  is  a iirimary  stage  i 

of  congestion  and  leukocytal  inflammation. 

Symptomatology. — Fever  usually  ushers  in  an  attack  of  acute  mye- 
litis, but  may  l)e  entirely  absent  even  in  a fatal  case.  It  also  may  rapidly 
subside,  but  usually  persists  without  the  temperature  rising  above  101° 
or  102°  F.  In  some  cases  there  are  iiiH'gular  paroxysms  of  intense  fever, 
whilst  a great  rise  of  temperature  is  not  a rare  i)recursor  of  death.  The 
spinal  symptoms  are  : first,  those  of  irritation  ; second,  those  of  paralysis. 
The  symptoms  of  irritation  belong  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  dise;ise,  and 
are  usually  soon  lost,  in  some  cases  to  reappear  when  partial  convales- 
cence develops.  They  consist  of  twitching  of  the  muscles,  tonic  or  clonic 
contractures,  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes,  tingling,  numl)iiess,  violent 
formication,  shooting  pains,  excessive  distress  during  micturition  and 
defecation  ; even  after  a comi)lete  abolition  of  sensibility  violent  pain  may 
be  left,  constituting  a true  anaesthesia  dolorosa.  The  suffei’ing  may  be  in- 
tense, with  bitter  complaints  of  a burning  girdle  of  molten  iron,  a fhrust- 
ing  of  heated  needles  through  the  limbs,  a drawing  or  tearing  of  muscles 
from  the  body,  etc.  Excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  spinous  processes, 
especially  to  hot  or  cold  applications,  is  not  rare.  True  hyperiesfhesia  is 
not  common,  but  a peculiar,  diffused,  painful,  vibrating  sensation  may  in 
the  early  stages  be  produced  by  touching  a part  {dysasthesia  of  Charcot). 
True  sexual  excitement  is  never  present,  but  painful  pria])ism  may  last 
even  into  the  paralytic  stage.  Com])lete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis, 
with  flaccid  muscles  and  loss  of  all  reflexes  and  of  ]iower  over  the  sphinc- 
ters, marks  the  paralytic  stage.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  iiaralysis  is 
in  the  form  of  a paraplegia.  The  up]ier  ]>ortion  of  the  cord  may  be  in  the 
first  stage  whilst  the  lower  is  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  so  that 
the  symi)toms  of  irritation  will  be  ]>resent  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  whilst  below  all  is  paralyzed.  Vaso-motor  paralysis  may  show  itself 
in  a temporary  rise  of  tem])erature  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  but  the  affected 
extremities  soon  grow  (*old  and  bluish,  and  are  often  swollen  by  a diffused 
oedema.  The  excretions  rapidly  become  abnormal ; even  after  two  days 
the  urine  may  be  highly  alkaline,  bloody,  muco-imrulent,  and  loaded  with 
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the  crystals  of  triple  phosphates,  whilst  the  perspiratiou  is  excessive, 
irregular,  and  altered  in  quality.  Muscular  atrophy,  with  reaction  of 
degeneratiou  and  finally  complete  loss  of  electro-contractility,  appears 
very  early.  The  trophic  bed-sore,  decubitus  acutus,  usually  attacks  the 
sacro-gluteal  region,  but  occasionally  appears  in  the  heels  or  other  portions 
of  the  body.  The  first  warning  consists  of  one  or  several  dark-red  or 
violet  erythematous  patches,  variable  in  extent  and  irregular  in  shape. 
Within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  reddish  or  brownish  vesicles  or 
bullie  form  in  the  central  portions  of  the  erythema.  In  rare  cases,  under 
careful  management,  the  blebs  wither  and  disappear  without  further 
symptoms.  Usually,  however,  the  elevated  epidermis  drops  off,  leaving 
a bright-red  surlace  with  bluish  or  violet  points  or  patches,  and  with 
swelling  and  sanguinolent  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  Quickly 
the  reddish  surtace  becomes  blackened,  and  a slough  of  variable  extent 
forms.  The  whole  buttock  may  thus  melt  down  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours.  Sometimes  the  process  is  arrested  and  the  slough  separates,  but 
oftener  the  process  continues,  and,  unless  the  patient  dies  too  quickly,  the 
deeper  muscles,  with  the  nerve-trunks  and  arterial  branches,  are  laid  bare, 
and  finally  the  bones  themselves  are  exposed. 

In  acute  myelitis  the  vision  is  not  usually  affected,  but  when  the  disease 
is  situated  very  high  up  in  the  cord  irregularities  of  the  pupil  and  even 
strabismus  may  be  produced ; whilst  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision, 
amblyopia,  and  amaurosis  have  been  recorded  as  results  of  complicating 
optic  neuritis. 

Acute  myelitis  varies  indefinitely  in  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  but  for 
the  pui-poses  of  discussion  we  may  recognize  three  types,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  grade  one  into  the  other. 

Foudroyant  or  explosive  myelitis  (^myelitis  centralis)  commences  abruptly, 
reaching  in  a few  moments  or  hours  the  stage  of  paralysis,  with  complete 
antesthesia,  loss  of  motor  power,  abolition  of  reflexes,  and  trophic  changes. 
This  form  of  myelitis  may  occur  without  violent  constitutional  sjunptoms, 
especially  when  there  is  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  (Jiccmatomyelitis)  with 
its  almost  abrupt  paralysis.  Usually,  however,  there  are  more  or  less 
intense  fever,  delirium,  coma,  and  even  convulsions.  Death  maj’  occur 
in  one  or  two  days  from  paralytic  asphyxia,  or  the  fatal  termination  may 
be  reached  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  sepsis  due  to  decomposing 
urine  and  sloughing  bed-sores. 

In  the  type  of  acute  myelitis  may  be  placed  those  cases  in  which  the 
paralysis  requires  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  become  complete.  Disturb- 
ances of  cerebration  are  much  less  common  than  in  the  explosive  disease, 
and  death  fi’om  septic  fever  and  exhaustion  may  be  delayed  from  one  to 
several  months,  or  occasionally  an  imperfect  recovery  may  be  secured. 

In  the  type  of  subacute  myelitis  may  be  placed  those  cases  in  which 
more  than  two  weeks  are  required  for  a full  development  of  the  paralysis, 
or  in  which  the  palsy  never  becomes  complete.  These  cases  may  end  in 
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death,  but  more  frequently  they  pass  into  chronic  myelitis,  with  partial 
paraplegia,  which  may  last  for  years  or  be  even  imperfectly  recovered 
fi'oni. 

Varieties  of  myelitis  are  sometimes  described  coi-responding  to  the  seat  I 
of  the  disejise.  Of  these  we  shall  notice  only  myelitis  cervicalis,  in  which 
the  muscular  atrophy  is  conlined  to  the  arms,  whilst  the  legs  are  in  a con- 
dition of  spastic  pai'alysis,  both  arms  and  legs  being  anaesthetic.  Oculo-  1 
motor  symptoms  are  also  common,  whilst  dyspnoea  and  rapid  death  may 
result  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  When  the  cervical  mye- 
litis is  produced  by  a traiuniatism  the  patellar  reflexes  are  primarily  lost, 
but,  according  to  the  general  teaching  of  authorities,  return.  Bastian, 
however,  athrins  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  if  in  any  case  the  reflexes  , 
are  not  entirely  and  permanently  lost  it  may  be  certainly  diagnosed  that  ^ 
the  injury  to  the  cord  is  not  transversely  cojnplete. 

A myelitis  may  be  transversely  incomplete,  when  the  anaesthesia  and 
to  a less  degree  the  motor  paralysis  will  also  be  incomplete. 

In  a form  of  myelitis  which  follows  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  in- 
fections diseases,  in  which  the  lesion  consists  of  very  minute  foci  scattered 
through  the  whole  of  the  nerve-centres  from  the  pons  to  the  cauda  equina, 
the  chief  symptoms  are  disturbances  of  speech,  tremors,  and  weakiu^ss, 
with  an  ataxia  so  ijronounced  that  the  affection  has  been  spoken  of  jus  an 
acute  ataxia. 

Diagnosis. — For  the  diagnosis  between  mjTditis  and  Landry’s  paral- 
ysis, see  page  550.  Myelitis  is  distinguished  from  acute  poliomyelitis  by 
the  presence  of  pain,  by  the  muscular  spasms  in  the  eai’ly  stages,  and  by 
the  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  From  peripheral 
neuritis  myelitis  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  intensity  and  the  rapidity 
of  development  of  its  paralytic  phenomena,  and  by  the  muscular  atrophy 
and  other  changes,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  of  the  nerve- 
trunks.  In  subacute  myelitis  ti-ophic  changes  may  occur  very  slowly, 
but  the  nerves  are  not  tender,  and  the  severe,  continuing,  localized  pains 
of  neuritis  are  wanting. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  myelitis  is  almost  uniformly  in  proj^ortion 
to  the  original  severity  and  extent  of  the  symptoms.  Even  the  mildest 
case  is,  however,  very  serious,  and  usually  ends  in  some  disability. 

Treatment. — If  the  theory  be  correct  that  acute  myelitis  is  an  infiam- 
niation,  the  strenuous  use  of  venesection,  cold,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  is  justified  by  the  danger  of  the  diseiise.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  no  weighty  clinical  evidence  to  prove  that  these  mejisures  liave 
distinct  influences  u])on  the  development  of  the  disorder.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  general  constitutional  condition  be  good,  blood  may  be  drawn  from 
the  arm,  and  active  blood-letting  by  means  of  leeche-s  or  dry  cups  be  prac- 
tised, jis  is  advised  by  many  authorities.  Ergot  may  be  employed  for  the 
pur])Ose  of  diminishing  congestion,  and,  if  not  effective,  certainly  is  harm- 
less. In  tlie  beginning  it  may  be  given  hyi)odermi(*ally,  and  afferv  ards 
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from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  the  official  extract  should  be  administered 
every  three  hours  until  gastric  disturbance,  ergotic  coldness  of  the  sui-- 
face,  or  the  continued  progress  of  the  disease  indicates  its  withdrawal. 
The  production  of  diaphoresis  by  the  hot  bath  or  the  hot  pack  is  espe- 
cially recommended  by  Erb  when  the  premonitory  signs  of  myelitis  ap- 
pear directly  after  exposure  to  cold  ; but  the  reputation  of  these  measures 
probably  largely  rests  upon  the  relief  which  has  been  obtained  in  cases  in 
which  rheumatic  pains  and  general  muscular  soreness  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  precursors  of  myelitis. 

During  an  attack  of  myelitis  the  warm  batli  is  very  grateful  to  most 
patients,  and  should  always  be  tried.  In  employing  it,  absolute  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  that  the  patient  liimself  make  no  efibrt  whatever,  a 
sufficient  number  of  nurses  to  lift  him  being  provided.  The  temperature 
of  the  bath  should  be  in  the  beginning  90°  F.,  to  be  increased  later  if  it 
be  found  advisable.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  at  first  be  about  ten 
minutes,  but  it  should  be  rapidly  increased  almost  indefinitely,  according 
as  it  is  found  to  agree  with  the  individual  case.  The  bath  may  be  given 
once,  twice,  or  three  times  in  the  twenty- four  hours. 

The  very  active  administration  of  mercury,  as  recommended  by  some 
writers,  seems  to  us  of  doubtful  advisability,  and,  whilst  it  may  be  well 
to  give  calomel  in  small,  repeated  doses,  the  practitioner  should  content 
himself  with  the  slightest  ptyalism.  Strychnine,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  authorities,  has  in  our  experience  increased  the  symx)toms ; 
and  on  theoretical  grounds  it  does  not  seem  to  be  indicated.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  belladonna,  derivation  to  the 
intestines,  or  the  production  of  diuresis  by  means  of  the  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  alkaline  waters,  as  recommended  by  Erb,  is  of  any  service 
whatever.  Of  course,  if  excretion  fails  from  want  of  nerve-infiuence, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  emunctories  are  kept  active. 
The  local  application  to  the  spine  of  long,  thin  rubber  bags  containing 
ice  may  be  of  service,  and  probably  is  never  injurious.  Counter-irrita- 
tion by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  or  the  blister  has  been  largely  prac- 
tised, and  is  strongly  commended  by  some  writers.  The  grave  danger, 
however,  of  developing  ulcers  and  wide-spread  gangrene  attends  the  use 
of  remedies  of  this  class,  and  certainly  no  counter-irritants  should  be 
applied  to  the  skin  which  is  already  distinctly  aiiJBSthetic,  or  to  a part 
which  may  be  exposed  to  continuous  pressure.  Spitzka,  on  theoretic 
grounds,  believes  that  counter-irritants  applied  to  the  lower  legs  and  the 
feet  are  of  much  more  service  than  when  applied  to  the  back.  The  use 
of  the  galvanic  current,  as  occasionally  practised,  seems  to  be  an  outcome 
of  a childish  credulity. 

The  nursing  during  myelitis  shoidd  be  of  the  most  careful  character. 
From  the  very  beginning,  so  soon  as  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  the  disease,  rest  in  bed  of  the  most  absolute  character  should 
be  prescribed.  The  feeding,  the  making  of  the  personal  toilet,  etc.. 
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should  be  done  by  uii  attendant.  A total  abstinence  from  muscular  move- 
ments should  also  be  enjoined,  even  after  symptoms  of  convalescence 
have  appeared.  At  such  time  even  the  least  muscular  exertion  may 
produce  a relapse.  If  recovery  occur,  the  avoidance  of  muscular  fatigue 
and  of  sexual  intercourse  for  one  or  two  years  after  the  attack  should  be 
strictly  enjoined. 

As  the  dorsal  decubitus  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  increase 
congestion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  much  as  can 
be  upon  the  side,  or,  better,  if  he  can  be  made  comfortable,  upon  the 
face,  so  as  to  remove  all  pressure  from  those  portions  of  the  body  which 
are  most  jirone  to  the  development  of  gangrenous  lesions.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent,  if  possible,  bed-sores : hence  the  but- 
tocks and  tlie  heels  must  be  guarded  from  pressure,  and  the  surfaces 
must  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  The  patient  should  always  be  put  upon  a 
water-bed,  so  covered  with  one  or  more  heavy  woollen  blankets  as  to 
avoid  any  chilling  of  the  body.  All  irritating  applications  to  bed-sores 
must  be  avoided,  and  antisepsis  should  be  carried  out  as  thoroughly  jis 
may  be  without  too  much  interference  with  the  part. 

From  the  first  hour  of  a myelitis  the  strictest  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  bladder,  as  ui-inary  retention,  with  its  concurrent  cystitis  and  jiye- 
litis,  is  a most  serious  complication.  In  most  cases  continuous  catheter- 
ization and  irrigation  of  the  bladder  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with 
a solution  of  boric  acid  or  other  weak  antiseptic  solution  may  be  prac- 
tised. In  all  handling  of  the  parts,  as  in  catheterization,  strict  attention 
should  be  paid  to  antisepsis.  The  soft,  flexible  rubber  catheter  should - 
be  employed.  It  may  be  retained  by  adhesive  straps,  or  preferably,  ;is 
suggested  by  Spitzka,  by  using  a perforated  condom  fixed  to  the  catheter 
and  then  fastened  to  an  inguinal  bandage.  To  the  catheter  should  be 
attached  a soft  rubber  tube  ending  in  a urinal.  The  condition  of  the 
bowels  should  always  be  attended  to,  mild  laxatives  being  employed  and 
aided  occasionally  by  stimulating  injections. 

CHRONIC  MYELITIS. 

Definition. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  its  transverse  section  for  a considerable  length  of 
the  cord. 

Etiology. — Chronic  myelitis  may  originate  in  an  acute  myelitis  or 
be  chronic  from  the  beginning.  The  causes  indicated  are  traumatism, 
exposure  to  cold,  sexual  excesses,  syphilis,  propagation  of  irritation  from 
peripheral  nerves,  and  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  chronic  myelitis  the  cord  is  usually  some- 
what hardened.  Tliere  appear  to  be  two  distinct  forms  of  structural 
alteration.  In  rare  cases  the  whole  body  of  the  cord  is  filled  with  mod- 
erately large  neui'oglia-colls,  pressing  upon  and  destroying  the  nerve- 
elements,  but  showing  little  or  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fibres. 
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Such  cords  in  our  experience  yield  a section  which  is  reddish  to  the 
naked  eye. 

A more  usual  change  is  a sclerosis  which  yields  a smooth,  grayish. 
K or  yellowish-gray  section,  constituting  one  of  the  conditions  which  have 
i.  been  called  gray  degeneration  of  the  cord.  Such  a cord  contains  an 
excess  of  neuroglia-cells,  many  of  them  enlarged  and  furnished  with  pro- 
I liferated  nuclei  and  numerous  processes  (the  so-called  Deiters’s  cells), 
but  it  is  especially  composed  of  wavy,  tibrillated  bundles  of  fibres.  The 
nerve-fibres  are  swollen,  often  irregularly  so,  with  sheaths  and  axis-cylin- 
I ders  abundantly  and  irregularly  enlaiged,  or  they  are  atrophied,  with 
) destruction  at  first  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  afterwards  of  the  naked 
i axis-cylinder.  The  ganglia-cells  are  variously  altered,  clouded  and 
( swollen,  or  more  frequently  atrophied,  shrunken,  indurated,  strongly 
I pigmented,  or  finally  changed  into  irregular,  unrecognizable  structures. 
Among  the  nerve- elements  can  usually  be  seen  granular  corpuscles,  cor- 
pora amylacea,  and  pigment  granules,  whilst  the  walls  of  all  the  blood- 
vessels are  enormously  thickened  and  the  perivascular  spaces  crowded 
with  cells  and  exudate. 

The  membranes  are  commonly  in  a state  of  chronic  infiammation,  and 
the  nerve-roots  are  frequently  in  a condition  of  neuritic  atrophy. 

Symptomatology. — In  primary  chronic  myelitis  the  onset  is  usually 
very  insidious  and  marked  by  fluctuations.  Slight  sensory  disturbances, 
parjesthesia,  partial  amesthesia,  girdle  sensation,  loss  of  endurance, 
especially  in  walking,  and  uncertainty  of  gait  may  develop  so  slowly 
and  with  so  many  remissions  that  the  subject  scarcely  knows  from 
what  time  to  date  the  beginning  of  his  disorder.  Constipation,  loss  of 
sexual  power,  and  vesical  weakness  may  be  among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms. 

In  the  fully  developed  disease  the  chief  complaint  is  usually  a loss  of 
power,  depression  of  function  predominating  over  irritation.  Violent 
pains  and  muscular  spasms  are  not  common,  although  very  frequently  the 
legs  draw  up  in  the  bed  or  suffer  from  vibratile  contractures,  especially 
at  night.  The  muscles  are  usually  rather  stiff  than  relaxed,  and  occa- 
sionally when  the  patient  can  walk  the  spastic  gait  of  lateral  sclerosis 
is  present  in  a moderate  degree.  The  reflexes  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  almost  invariably  exaggerated.  Often  this  exaggeration 
is  very  marked,  the  slightest  touch  upon  the  patellar  tendon,  tickling 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  even  stroking  of  the  thighs,  provoking  not 
only  local  muscular  contractions,  but  also  general  wide-spread  move- 
ment. Ankle-clonus  may  be  present.  In  the  later  stages  of  tlie  affection 
the  reflexes  may  be  diminished  or  even  entirely  lost,  but  this  rarely  hap- 
pens until  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  disorganized,  so  that  loss  of  the 
knee-jerk  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  or 
other  trophic  change  which  belongs  to  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

Vesical  weakness  or  paralysis,  with  retention  or  dribbling  of  the 
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urine,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  very  liable  to  produce  a paralytic  cys- 
titis, which,  creeping  up  the  ureter  and  involving  first  the  pelvis  and 
then  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney,  may  end  in  a fatal  renal 
degeneration. 

Diagnosis.— Chronic  myelitis  is  distinguished  from  the  subacute  dis- 
order chiefiy  by  the  slowness  of  its  development.  Locomotor  ataxia  and 
other  spinal  tract  diseases  develop  more  slowly  than  does  chronic  mj^elitis, 
and  are  further  distinguished  by  their  not  involving  simultaneously  all 
the  functions  of  the  cord,  as  does  myelitis. 

Prognosis. — During  the  very  slow,  prolonged  course  of  chronic  mye- 
litis the  general  health  and  the  bodily  nutrition  of  the  patient  may  be 
well  preserved,  provided  cystitis  or  renal  complications  can  be  avoided. 
Complete  recovery  is  rare,  but  arrest  of  the  disease  and  partial  recovery 
may  happen. 

Treatment. — We  do  not  believe  that  drugs  have  any  direct  influence 
on  the  progress  of  chronic  myelitis.  Silver  nitrate,  at  one  time  mucli 
used,  has  been  in  our  experience  inefficient.  Potassium  iodide  we  have 
never  seen  do  good.  Large  doses  of  mercury  are  not  to  be  thought  of, 
but  the  long- continued  administration  of  tlie  tonic  dose  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (one-sixtieth  of  a grain  tliree  times  a day)  may  be  useful. 
Counter-irritation  is  of  doubtful  value  ; to  liave  any  influence  it  must  be 
severe.  Tlie  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  over  a considerable  extent 
of  the  affected  cord,  with  such  light  touches  as  only  to  destroy  the  epi- 
dermis. If  the  part  have  been  previously  frozen,  the  pain  of  the  appli- 
cation will  be  trifling ; whilst  the  after-pain  is  usually  not  so  severe  as 
that  of  the  blister.  The  Paquelin  cautery  may  in  this  way  be  used  e^'ery 
ten  days,  or  as  often  as  the  part  heals.  Hot  baths  or  hot  packs  at  short 
intervals,  especially  hot  packs  to  the  legs,  are  thought  to  be  of  service. 
Electricity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  directly  useful,  but  may  sometimes  be  used 
locally  to  prevent  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

The  hygienic  treatment  is  exceedingly  imx)ortant,  and  by  change  of 
air,  careful  selection  of  diet,  and  all  other  means,  the  general  health 
should  be  improved  as  much  as  possible.  Mental  depression,  over- 
exertion,  and  fatigue  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and  as  favorable  a view 
of  the  case  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  patient.  Rest  on  the  bed 
or  couch  is  often  of  the  greatest  service,  and  when  conjoined  with  daily 
use  of  massage  may  be  juaintaiued  for  a length  of  time  without  endan- 
gering the  general  liealth  or  producing  muscular  relaxation.  When 
circumstances  favor  it,  the  patient  may  with  great  advantage  spend  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  on  the  bed,  couch,  or  lounge  in  the  open  air. 


COMPRESSION  myelitis. 

Definition. — A myelitis  due  to  pressure  from  a tumor  or  from  dis- 
placed or  diseased  vertebne. 

Etiology. — Compression  myelitis  may  be  produced  by  any  form  of 
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tumor  or  by  traumatic  injury  to  tbe  vertebral  column,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  is  the  result  of  Pott’s  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — After  death  the  affected  part  of  the  cord  is 
found  sometimes  softened,  sometimes  hardened,  with  changes  in  it  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  been  described  in  acute  and  chronic  myelitis, 
but  localized  in  a very  small  segment  of  the  cord.  It  is  asserted  of  this 
form  of  myelitis  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  nerve- tubules  which  have 
undergone  more  or  less  complete  destruction  to  be  restored.  Certain  it 
is  that  after  the  paralysis  has  been  complete  or  nearly  so  for  many 
months,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  recorded  by  Charcot,  for  two  years, 

I tlie  spinal  cord  has  recovered  its  functional  power,  and  also  that  in  such 
I cases  the  cord  has  been  found  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  normal 
volume  at  the  point  of  compression,  although  containing  an  abundance 
of  perfect  nerve-tubules.  Babinski  has  proved  that  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  may  give  rise  to  a paraplegia  very  intense  and  even  com- 
plete, lasting  for  months,  without  causing  any  appreciable  lesion  in  the 
cord. 

As  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  spinal  nerve-fibres  once  destroyed 
can  be  regenerated,  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  casos  of  re- 
covery is  that  the  paralysis  has  been  largely  due  to  compression  of 
nerve-fibres  still  intact,  and  that  although  many  fibres  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  myelitis,  yet  enough  have  been  left  to  carry  on  the 
function  of  the  cord  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptomatology  of  compression  myelitis 
may  be  divided  into  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  the  disease  pro- 
ducing the  compression  and  those  which  are  due  to  the  myelitis.  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  Pott’s  disease,  nerve-roots  become  involved  in 
the  original  disease,  so  that  violent  neuritic  pains,  trophic  changes, 
anfBSthesia,  etc.,  form  a part  of  the  symptoms,  not  of  the  myelitis,  but 
of  the  complicating  neuritis.  These  pains  usually  precede  the  onset  of 
the  myelitis.  The  symptoms  due  to  the  myelitis  itself  are  progressive 
paralysis  of  sensibility  and  of  motion  in  the  parts  below  the  lesion.  If 
the  original  lesion  be  of  such  character  as  first  to  involve  one  side  of 
the  cord  more  than  the  other,  the  paralytic  symptoms  may  be  to  some 
degree  unilateral.  The  patellar  reflexes  are  usually  preserved,  or  even 
exaggerated.  Weakness  of  the  bladder  deepens  into  complete  paralysis, 
while  a similar  condition  of  the  intestines  and  rectum  is  often  a very 
troublesome  symptom. 

Diagnosis. — Compression  myelitis  is  to  be  especially  distinguished 
from  an  ordinary  myelitis  by  noting  its  localized  character  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  compressing  lesion.  In  view  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Babinski,  it  seems  impossible  to  state  early  in  a case  with  certainty 
whether  the  loss  of  function  is  produced  by  a severe  myelitis  or  simply 
by  comjiression.  The  more  profound  and  persistent  the  symptoms  the 
greater  the  probability  of  serious  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  compression  myelitis  depends  entirely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  lesion  which  produces  it.  When  this  lesion 
is  removable  the  prognosis  is  usually  good.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
spinal  cord  in  cases  of  Pott’s  disease  will  so  adapt  itself  to  the  narrow 
channel  finally  formed  for  it  that,  generally,  if  the  bone-disease  be  re- 
covered from,  the  myelitis  can  be  cured,  even  though  the  deformity  be 
great. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  compression  myelitis  is  largely  the 
treatment  of  its  cause.  In  cases  of  myelitis  due  to  Pott’s  disease  the 
systematic  use  of  the  cautery  is  advised  by  Charcot.  The  head  of  a 
Paquelin  cautery  should  be  applied  as  a series  of  points  on  each  side 
of  the  gibbosity  of  the  back,  the  application  being  repeated  as  soon  as 
the  parts  have  healed. 

In  recent  cases  of  fracture,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  pressure 
from  dislocated  portions  of  the  bone,  sj)inal  trephining  is  a xu'oper 
remedy.  In  most  cases  of  Pott’s  disease  it  apx>ears  to  us  to  be  an  un- 
justifiable procedure.  In  cancei‘Ous  tumors  surgical  interference  is  im- 
I)i‘oiier,  but  where  a morbid  growth  is  neither  cancerous,  tubercular,  nor 
syphilitic,  and  can  be  accurately  located,  an  attempt  at  removal  may  be 
made. 

ACUTE  poliomyelitis. 

Definition. — An  acute  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  characterized  bj^  jiaralj^sis  and  trojihic 
wasting  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Etiology. — Acute  iioliomyelitis  may  occur  in  an  adult,  but  is  essen- 
tially a disease  of  childhood,  five-sixths  of  the  cases  developing  in  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  not  hereditary ; indeed,  it  apiiears  not 
to  occur  with  abnormal  frequency  in  neuropathic  families.  It  attacks 
males  more  often  than  females.  According  to  Wharton  Sinkler,  it  is 
more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter,  at  least  in  the  Middle  United 
States.  The  attacks  appear  in  many  cases  to  liave  been  precipitated  by 
over-exertion,  especially  by  over- walking  in  very  young  children.  Trau- 
matism, difficult  dentition,  and  acute  exanthematous  diseases  are  all 
credited  as  occasional  exciting  causes.  Tlie  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
childhood  seems  to  deiiend  uxion  the  fiict  that  at  this  period  of  life  the 
tro|)hic  centres  are  forced  not  only  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  mus- 
cles, but  also  to  develop  their  structure,  so  that  they  (the  trojihic  centres) 
are  continually  in  a state  of  hyiierfunctioual  activity,  with  a consequent 
hyiieriemia,  and  are  therefore  e;isily  thrown  over  the  line  of  health  into 
an  inflammatory  condition. 

Moruid  Anatomy. — Degeneration  of  the  multii>olar  ganglion-cells 
of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  essential  lesion  of  ante- 
rior poliomyelitis.  Two  theories  are  in  vogue  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
lesions  : one  attributes  the  changes  to  a primary  idiojiathic  atrojiliy  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  ; the  other  teaches  that  the  cells  are  not  atfected 
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primarily  and  apart  from  the  other  gray  matter,  but  are  involved  in  a 
limited  central  and  focal  myelitis. 

The  rarity  of  death  in  the  very  early  stages  makes  the  post-mortems 
but  few ; nevertheless,  Drummond,  Eiesler,  Kahlden,  and  Goldscheider 
have  reported  cases  in  which  death  occurred  within  a few  hours  or  a few 
days. 

Usually  the  parts  immediately  around  the  ganglionic  cells  have  been 
affected,  but  in  two  cases  very  pronounced  alteration  has  been  found  in 
the  ganglionic  cells  with  a nearly  normal  condition  of  the  interstitial 
tissue.  It  has  been  further  noted  that  the  degree  of  change  in  the  gan- 
glionic cells  is  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  alteration  in  the 
surrounding  tissue : so  that,  whilst  it  may  be  considered  settled  that 
in  most  cases  the  neuroglia  is  attacked,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
primary  and  chief  lesions  are  in  the  cells  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
the  disease  is  essentially  an  acute  poliomyelitis,  in  which  the  tissue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ganglion- cells  is  usually  but  not  always  in- 
volved. The  first  change  in  the  cells  is  a granular  opacity,  which  may 
be  accompanied  by  pigmentation.  This  is  followed  by  disappearance  of 
the  processes  and  shrinking  of  the  cells,  with  in  many  cases  a change  of 
the  protoplasm  into  a clear  substance  which  refuses  stains  ; at  the  same 
time  the  nuclei  become  pale  and  disappear.  More  and  more  the  cells  be- 
come shrunken,  irregular,  ball-like,  and  finally  they  cannot  be  recognized. 
The  neurogliar  tissue  is  usually  congested,  the  blood-vessels  dilated,  with 
their  lymphatic  sheaths  infiltrated  with  leukocytes  or  surrounded  by 
minute  extravasations  of  blood.  Bound  granular  cells  also  occur  in  the 
neuroglia,  nerve-tubes  break  up,  myelin  escapes,  and  finally  there  may 
be  such  general  disintegration  as  to  cause  minute  patches  of  red  soft- 
ening. The  cells  are  attacked  in  foci  ranging  in  length  from  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch.  In  a focus  the  destruction  may 
be  limited  to  certain  groups  of  cells,  or  may  attack  all  the  groups. 

In  old  cases  of  poliomyelitis  the  affected  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
often  shrunken,  with  the  ganglionic  cells  entirely  absent,  and  the  nerve- 
tubules  in  the  white  columns  wasted,  strij)ped  of  their  myelin,  often  with- 
out sheaths,  surrounded  by  hyperplastic  neuroglia  or  by  amyloid  bodies. 
The  anterior  nerve-roots  suffer  from  an  atrophy  similar  to  that  which  fol- 
lows section  of  the  peripheral  nerve.  The  motor  nerve-trunks  undergo  a 
change,  which,  as  shown  by  Leyden,  may  consist  of  a degenerative  atrophy 
or  of  a neuritis.  Changes  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  and  also  those 
in  the  nerve-roots  are  either  trophic  or  due  to  a propagation  of  the  in- 
fiammation  by  physiological  or  anatomical  continuity  of  structure.  As 
certain  metallic  poisons,  such  as  lead  and  arsenic,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  isolated  neuritis  or  an  isolated  poliomyelitis,  or  a combination 
of  the  two  diseases,  it  would  appear  that  either  poliomyelitis  or  neuritis 
may  exist  by  itself,  but  that  in  some  cases  both  affections  are  simulta- 
neously developed.  The  walls  of  the  arterioles  may  be  so  thickened  as 
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almost  to  obliterate  their  lumiiia,  the  change  extending  into  the  compara-  ! 
tively  normal  portion  of  the  cord.  ' 

Symptomatology. — Acute  poliomyelitis  is  rarely  ushered  in  by  pro-  ^ 
dromes,  and  may  be  not  only  sudden  in  its  onset,  but  without  constitu-  \ 
tional  symptoms,  the  chikl  awaking  after  a good  night’s  rest  paralyzed,  j 
or  with  almost  aiioplectiform  abruptness  developing  weakness  during  the  | 
daytime.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a primary  fever  of  moderate  | 
intensity,  lasting  from  a few  hours  to  three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  rare  j 
instances  reaching  a maximum  temi)erature  of  104°  F.  There  is  great  j 
variability  in  the  cerebral  condition  ; there  may  be  no  disturbance,  or 
only  an  apathy  which  in  a series  of  cases  grades  through  stupor,  then 
into  coma ; whilst  the  restlessness  or  isolated  spasms  present  in  some 
cases  pass  in  others  into  convulsive  twitchings,  increasing  in  intensity  to 
the  fiercest  of  general  convulsions.  Pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs 
are  usual,  but  are  seldom  intense.  Anaesthesia  and  hyperaesthesia  are 
so  rare  that  their  existence  challenges  the  diagnosis.  Vomiting  may  be 
present,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  violent  and  intractable.  The  fever 
rarely  lingers  after  the  development  of  the  lesion,  but  ends  in  an  abrupt 
defervescence. 

Although  the  paralysis  is  in  most  cases  complete  before  it  is  recog- 
nized, it  probably  always  takes  some  hours  for  its  development,  as  a 
rapidly  progressive  paresis  has  been  frequently  noted,  and  as  still  more 
often  a paralysis  already  complete  in  one  limb  has  under  observation 
spread  to  other  parts.  The  paralysis  varies  indefinitely  in  its  extent,  but 
the  face,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm  almost  invariably 
escape.  During  the  period  of  acute  constitutional  disturbance  there  is 
often  incontinence  or  more  rarely  retention  of  the  urine,  but  true  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  the  bladder  never  occurs. 

The  subsidence  of  the  constitutional  disorder  and  the  development 
of  the  paralysis  are  followed  by  a period  of  quiescence,  which  after  from 
one  to  six  weeks  is  succeeded  by  a peculiar,  almost  pathognomonic,  re- 
gression of  the  paralytic  symptoms.  The  extent  of  this  regression  varies 
so  much  that  there  is  little  relation  between  the  final  result  and  the 
amount  of  original  paralysis.  The  improvement  occasionallj^  ends  in 
complete  recovery,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  after  two  or  three  months 
spontaneous  amelioration  ceases  and  some  of  the  muscles  settle  into  per- 
manent paralysis. 

During  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  complete  relaxation 
and  loss  of  the  reflexes  in  the  affected  muscles,  with  a rapidly  progressive 
atrophy  which  is  especially  pronounced  in  those  muscles  which  are  to  re- 
main jiaralyzed,  and  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
muscles  to  electricity  similar  to  those  which  follow  division  of  a nerve. 

At  first  the  change  is  simply  modal, — i.e.,  the  muscle  responds  more  slug- 
gishly to  galvanic  currents  than  it  normally  does.  Very  soon,  however, 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  changes  appear.  In  order  to  detect 
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these  changes  the  current  must  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the 
muscles,  for  if  the  electrode  be  applied  to  the  nerve-trunk  it  will  be 
found  that  the  electrical  reaction  is  diminished  in  quantity  but  not  altered 
in  quality.  If  the  negative  pole  (cathode)  of  a weak  battery  be  placed 
over  a normal  muscle,  but  not  over  its  motor  point,  a strong  contraction 
occurs  at  the  closure  of  the  circuit ; when,  however,  the  positive  pole 
(anode)  is  placed  over  the  normal  muscle,  the  contraction  is  much  less : 
in  neither  case  is  there  any  contraction  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  In 
other  words,  with  the  normal  muscle  and  a feeble  current  we  obtain  good 
cathodal  closing  contraction,  slight  anodal  closing  contraction,  and  no 
motion  whatever  at  either  cathodal  or  anodal  opening.  When  a current 
of  sufficient  power  is  used,  opening  contractions  are  produced,  and  the 
anodal  contraction  is  greater  than  the  cathodal.  The  ‘4*eaction  of  de- 
generation” consists  merely  in  a more  or  less  perfect  reversal  of  the  above 
formula.  The  anodal  (positive  pole)  closure  then  causes  a stronger  con- 
traction than  does  the  cathodal  (negative  pole)  closure.  When  there  is 
only  a slight  degree  of  degeneration  present  there  is  a correspondingly 
slight  increase  of  anodal  closing  over  cathodal  closing  contraction.  A 
minimum  degeneration  would  be  indicated  by  an  equality  of  the  two 
closing  contractions. 

These  changes  expressed  by  symbols  are  as  follows  : An  Cl  C represents 
anodal  closing  contraction  ; An  O C represents  anodal  opening  contraction  ; 
Ca  Cl  C represents  cathodal  closing  contraction ; Ca  O C represents  catho- 
dal opening  contraction  : < represents  is  less  than  : > represents  is  more 
than  (the  point  of  the  < being  towards  the  lesser  quantity). 

Then  the  formulas  are  : 

An  — Ca  C } stage  of  degeneration. 

An  < Ca  C } more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration.* 

After  the  reaction  of  degeneration  has  been  established  the  galvanic 
irritability  gradually  fades  out. 

The  fourth  stage  of  poliomyelitis  of  many  authors,  that  of  permanent 
paralysis,  is  not  a stage  of  the  disease,  but  is  a condition  of  wreck  left 
by  the  disease.  The  distribution  of  the  permanent  loss  of  power  varies 
indefinitely,  but  the  paralysis  is  often  in  the  upper  extremities  and  is 
rarely  symmetrical.  Monoplegia  is  the  most  ordinary  form  ; jiaraplegia 
is  rare  ; crossed  palsies  and  hemiplegias  are  still  more  infrequent.  The 
affected  part  is  limp  or  rigid,  bluish,  habitually  weak,  and  without  re- 

* In  children  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  make  practical  test  as  to  the  reaction 
of  degeneration.  The  failure  of  response  first  to  the  rapidly  and  later  to  the  slowly 
interrupted  faradic  current  is  direct  proof  that  trophic  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  muscle,  whether  the  action  of  degeneration  can  be  brought  out  or  not. 
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flexes.  Wheu  the  destruction  of  the  trophic  centres  is  complete  the 
muscles  wiiste  to  a fibrous  band,  incapable  of  responding  to  any  electrical 
current,  whilst  the  development  of  the  whole  limb  is  retarded,  so  that 
in  the  growing  child  the  extremity  becomes  shorter  as  well  as  smaller 
than  its  fellow.  The  trophic  changes  in  the  bone  are  not  necessarily  in 
direct  proportion  to  those  of  the  muscles,  and  the  growth  of  the  limb 
may  be  permanently  arrested  although  the  paralysis  entirely  disappears. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  tendons  and  muscles  to  support  the  joints, 
these  become  more  and  more  relaxed,  until  at  last  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  be  entirely  out  of  its  socket.  Neither  during  the  acute  stage  nor  in 
the  chronic  after-condition  do  trophic  inflammations  or  destructive  lesions 
of  the  skin  occur. 

As  the  years  progress,  various  deformities  arise  in  the  affected  limbs, 
caused  by  contractures,  which  may  appear  iis  early  as  four  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  but  are  usually  late  ijhenomena,  and  are  situated 
chiefly  in  the  muscles  which  have  escaped  entirely  or  in  part.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  interstitial  development 
of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  remains  of  muscles  sometimes  plays  a part  in  the 
fixation  of  a joint.  The  original  theory  of  Delpech,  that  the  deformities 
are  the  outcome  of  contractions  of  sound  muscles  which  have  shortened 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  natural  oijposition  by  antagonists,  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  deformities ; but  tlie  influence  of  weight  upon 
joints  from  which  has  been  withdrawn  their  natural  sui)port  of  muscles 
and  ligaments  is  not  without  effect.  Thus,  the  weight  of  the  body  press- 
ing on  the  arch  of  the  foot,  which  has  lost  its  natural  stays,  gradually 
displaces  the  bones  from  their  normal  relations  until  the  arch  is  entirely 
flattened  or  the  whole  extremity  distorted  into  some  form  of  club-foot. 
The  fact  that  pes  calcaneus  is  very  rare  whilst  talipes  ecpiinus  is  very 
common  after  infantile  paralysis  indicates  that  contractures  are  domi- 
nant factors  in  causing  deformities,  the  talipes  being  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  calf-muscles  are  much  less  frequently  paralyzed  tlian 
are  the  anterior  tibial  groups. 

The  deformities  of  poliomyelitis  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  body. 
All  varieties  of  club-foot,  knock-knee  and  inverted  knee,  rigid  flexion 
of  the  knees,  kyphosis,  lordosis,  extraordinary  scoliosis,  subluxation  of 
the  thighs  or  of  the  humerus,  claw-like  distortions  of  the  hands, — any 
of  these  may  result,  or  the  withered,  shrunken  limb,  mobile  almost  as  a 
rubber  tube,  may  dangle  from  the  trunk,  an  untoward  memory  of  the  past. 

Acute  poliomyelitis  is  in  the  adult  very  rare.  When  it  does  occur 
the  sym])toms  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  child,  excej^t  that  vomit- 
ins:  is  more  common  and  more  severe  and  cerebral  disturbances  are  less 
pronounced,  and  that  in  the  after-time  there  is  much  less  teudency  to 
the  production  of  deformities. 

Diagnosis. — The  ]msitive  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  an  in- 
cipient poliomyelitis  with  grave  constitutional  disorder  may  be  impossi- 
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ble,  but  susiiicion  should  be  excited  whenever  an  ephemeral  fever  in  a 
young  child  does  not  conform  in  its  history  or  in  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions with  any  exanthem.  The  moment  paresis  is  detected  the  diagnosis 
becomes  plain. 

The  completeness  of  the  palsy  and  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  electrical 
relations  of  the  muscles,  together  with  the  absence  of  nerve-pains  and 
nerve-tenderness,  demonstrate  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  peripheral  neu- 
ritis, whilst  the  course  of  the  paralysis  and  the  occurrence  of  febrile  and 
of  trophic  disturbances  separate  the  alfection  from  Landry’s  paralysis. 
Moreover,  the  latter  disease  is  extremely  infrequent  in  children,  wliilst 
acute  poliomyelitis  is  extremely  infrequent  in  adults. 

Prognosis. — Death  in  the  first  stage  of  poliomyelitis  is  exceedingly 
rare,  so  that  in  regard  to  immediate  danger  the  prognosis  is  most  favor- 
able unless  there  be  intense  vital  failure  or  implication  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration  or  of  deglutition.  No  oi)inion  should  be  given  at  this  stage 
as  to  the  probable  extent  and  completeness  of  the  final  palsy,  since  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  primary  constitutional  storm  and 
the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  permanent  disablement.  Even  in  the  second 
stage,  wdien  the  paralysis  has  reached  its  maximum,  the  prognosis  must 
be  guarded,  because  a seemingly  mild  case  will  sometimes  turn  out  most 
unfortunately,  and  a very  wide-spread  paralysis  may  clear  ui^  entirely. 
There  is  usually,  however,  in  the  second  stage  some  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  final  condition  of  the  i^atient. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  muscles  now  becomes  a very  important 
factor  in  presaging  the  future.  The  earlier  the  change  occurs  the  more 
serious  the  prospect ; and,  vice  versa^  if  after  three  weeks  the  muscles  still 
respond  well  to  the  faradic  current,  the  recovery  will  be  rapid  and  com- 
plete. When  in  an  advanced  stage  the  muscles  are  unable  to  respond  to 
any  electrical  current,  the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  When  the  power  of 
responding  to  the  direct  or  galvanic  current  is  retained,  although  the 
faradic  current  produces  no  effect,  the  prognosis  becomes  hopeful  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  paralysis  has  lasted. 
The  longer  the  period  that  has  elapsed  the  better  is  the  outlook,  because 
the  preservation  of  the  galvanic  contractility  proves  that  the  trophic 
spinal  cells  have  still  some  power,  and  affords  ground  for  the  hope  that, 
although  unable  to  stimulate  the  muscular  nutrition  to  recover  that  which 
has  been  lost,  they  may  still  be  able  to  hold  up  a muscle  whose  nutrition 
has  been  artificially  restored. 

Treatment. — In  a very  robust  child  poliomyelitis,  ushered  in  with 
violent  constitutional  disturbance,  may  be  actively  treated  antiphlogis- 
tically,  even  venesection  being  allowable.  Usually,  however,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  is  the  most  that  should  be  thought  of,  and  after 
paralysis  hius  appeared  even  this  measure  should  be  practised  with  great 
caution. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disorder  authorities  recommend  for  the 
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purpose  of  diminisliing  spinal  congestion  ventral  decubitus,  the  con-  | 
tinuous  apjilication  of  cold  by  means  of  ice-bags  along  the  spinal  column,  j j 
the  administration  of  ergot,  potassium  iodide,  and  mercury,  and  the  use  i 
of  the  actual  cautery  or  other  violent  irritant  5 in  a word,  the  treatment  t; 
of  an  acute  myelitis.  Erb  and  some  other  authorities  recommend  that  1 
the  galvanic  current  should  be  applied  without  interruption  for  several  I 
hours  daily,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  ^ 
negative  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  or  ujion  the  affected  1 

muscle.  There  is,  however,  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  a galvanic  1 

current  so  applied  reaches  the  si)inal  cord,  and  there  is  still  less  reason 
for  believing  that  if  it  did  reach  the  spinal  cord  it  would  do  any  good. 

In  some  cases  the  ai)plication  may  have  a salutary  mental  elfect  npon  the 
little  patient  and  the  parent. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  second  stages  of  infantile  paralysis  should  be 
chiehy  expectant,  but  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as 
the  stomach  will  bear,  and  calomel  cautiously  administered  ; the  actual 
cautery  may  also  be  lightly  but  freely  aiJplied,  provided  the  patient  be 
old  enough  and  intelligent  enough  for  it  to  be  used  without  causing 
spasms  of  terror.  In  the  very  young  or  timid,  if  it  be  decided  to  employ 
the  cautery,  ether  ana3Sthesia  should  be  induced  without  the  patient 
knowing  what  is  to  be  done. 

During  the  stage  of  regression  medicinal  treatment  should  be  limited 
to  the  use  of  tonics  and  the  persistent  administration  of  veiy  minute  doses 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  whilst  the  health  of  the  patient  should  be  built 
up  in  all  possible  ways  and  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  maintained  by 
the  use  of  electricity,  massage,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  or  permanent  condition  strychnine  and  phosphorus 
may  be  administered,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  ganglionic  repair.  Ten- 
dencies to  the  development  of  deformities  are  to  be  mechanically  com- 
bated and  the  muscles  locally  treated.  In  some  instances  hypodermic 
injection  of  the  strychnine  salts  into  the  paralyzed  muscle  has  seemed  to 
do  good. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  the  muscles  three  distinct  measures  are 
available : 

Mechanical  vibratile  treatment,  combined  with  the  application  of 
heat  (and  perhaps  also  of  a Jnnod’s  boot),  by  means  of  Zander’s  or  some 
other  similarly  acting  mechanism,  certainly  stimulates  the  capillary  cir- 
culation and  may  be  useful. 

Massage  and  ])assive  gymnastics  have  the  same  aims  as  the  mechan- 
ical treatment  just  spoken  of,  and  are  to  be  used  when  they  can  be  com- 
manded : to  accomplish  anything,  however,  they  must  be  employed  very 
persistently  as  well  as  skilfully.  It  should  be  remembered  that  rubbing 
the  skin  by  an  untrained  person  is  not  massage,  and  does  not,  like  that 
procedure,  reach  tlie  deeper  circulation  : what  is  wanted  is  kneading  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles. 
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Electricity  has  a limited  value  iu  the  treatment  of  poliomyelitis. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  at  any  stage  of  the 
disorder  it  can  affect  the  spinal  cord  or  the  nerve-trunk  for  good ; and  its 
influence  upon  the  muscles  themselves  amounts  to  nothing  if  the  trophic 
centres  have  been  destroyed.  An  improvement  of  the  muscles  is  of  no 
avail  unless  the  spinal  cord  recover  its  power ; but  the  effect  of  partial 
rehabilitation  of  the  ganglionic  cells  is  greatly  increased  by  maintaining 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  muscles.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the 
muscles  may,  therefore,  be  begun  as  soon  as  iiaralysis  is  detected,  but  the 
greatest  caution  is  at  this  time  necessary  to  avoid  producing  muscular 
fatigue  or  any  reflex  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres.  The  daily  seances 
should  be  short,  and  the  current  used  just  sufficient  to  produce  feeble 
muscular  contractions.  For  practical  purposes  the  law  formulated  iu 
H.  0.  Wood’s  “Therapeutics”  some  years  since,  that  the  current  to  be 
employed  iu  cases  of  paralysis  is  that  which  will  produce  the  greatest 
muscular  contraction  with  the  least  pain,  is  sufficient  as  a guide  in  the 
selection  of  the  current  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Usually  the  faradic 
current  fails  entirely,  so  that  the  direct  voltaic  or  galvanic  current  must 
be  employed.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  paralysis,  if  electricity  has 
not  been  used,  there  is  always  hope  that  the  amount  of  paralysis  is  greater 
than  is  necessitated  by  the  condition  of  the  cord : if  the  muscles  respond 
at  all  to  the  electrical  current,  careful  treatment  should  be  instituted. 
Even  if  the  muscles  seem  at  first  entirely  dead,  two  or  three  weeks’ 
trial  of  treatment  should  be  made,  as  such  muscles  have  been  awakened 
by  electricity. 

The  muscles  should  be  immediately  acted  upon,  one  electrode  being 
placed  over  the  insertion  and  the  other  over  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  and 
from  time  to  time  one  electrode  being  put  on  the  motor  point.  The  gal- 
vanic current  may  be  slowly  interrupted,  but  the  effect  is  much  greater 
if  by  mechanical  arrangement  instead  of  simple  interruption  there  is  a 
reversion  of  the  current.  If  after  eight  weeks  of  electrical  treatment  no 
gain  is  achieved,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

In  all  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  it  is  essential  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  development  of  deformities.  Contractures  are  to  be  over- 
come, if  possible,  whilst  forming,  by  thoroughly  stretching  the  muscles 
morning  and  evening  with  the  hand.  When  the  contracture  persistently 
increases,  section  of  the  tendons  should  be  resorted  to.  The  operation  is 
simple  and  without  danger,  and  experience  shows  that  the  relief  to  the 
limb  has  a distinct  effect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  So  true  is 
this  that  after  such  section  a renewed  attempt  to  develop  the  muscles  by 
electrical  treatment  should  always  be  made.  The  application  of  braces 
or  other  appliances  to  the  legs  to  aid  in  locomotion  is  often  imperatively 
demanded.  It  is  very  much  better  for  the  child  to  exercise  the  limb 
even  partially  than  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  failing  nutrition 
of  spinal  disease  the  depressing  influence  of  loss  of  use. 
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Ascending  Poliomyelitis. — In  1849  Ducbenne  described  a peculiar 
paralytic  affection  whose  pathology  is  not  yet  elucidated,  but  is  probably 
that  of  a myelitis  affecting  especially  the  gray  matter.  The  symptoms 
consist  of  a rapidly  developed  paralysis  beginning  in  the  legs  and  extend- 
ing upward,  associated  with  complete  muscular  llaccidity,  loss  of  reflexes, 
and  rapidly  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles  with  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. The  aflection  is  distinguished  from  simxDle  poliomyelitis  by 
its  ascending  jjrogressive  course,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  stages  of 
general  stationary  paralysis  and  of  regression.  From  Landiy’s  paralj^sis 
it  differs  in  the  presence  of  muscular  atroi)hy  with  changes  in  electro- 
contractility. From  neuritis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  nerve 
pain  and  tenderness.  From  xjrogressive  muscular  atrophy  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  its  rai)id  course  and  by  the  fact  that  the  i)aralysis  jirecedes 
the  atrophy  and  is  attended  early  in  the  case  with  well-marked  reaction 
of  degeneration.  When  the  disease  continues  to  ascend,  and  imj^licates 
the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  resi)iration,  it  may  cause  death  ; but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  i)atient  recovers  with  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  muscles. 

Tlie  treatment  may  be  that  of  chronic  myelitis,  with  the  addition 
of  local  electrical  treatment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles.  The  resemblance  of  this  aflection  to  certain  cases  (see  below) 
of  chronic  metallic  i)oisoning  suggests  very  strongly  that  it  is  due  to  a 
toxaemia,  and  that  strychnine  should  be  used. 

Metallic  Poliomyelitis. — A jiaralysis  with  muscular  atrophy  may  be 
produced  by  various  metallic  poisons,  especially  arsenic  and  lead.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  resvdt  of  a i)eri]3heral  neuritis,  but  it  may 
occur  without  j)ain  or  nerve- tenderness,  and  probably,  tlierefore,  be  due 
to  a lesion  of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  liorns.  The  recognition  of  this 
variety  of  poliomyelitis  is  a matter  of  grave  imxiortance,  because  it  in- 
volves the  treatment.  The  character  of  a case  can  usual  h’  be  recognized 
by  attending  to  the  following  points  : first,  the  patient  is  an  adult ; second, 
the  attack  is  without  fever,  and  the  j)aralysis  is  much  more  wide-spread 
and  more  slowly  and  progressively  develox>ed  than  in  ordinary  mild  acute 
poliomyelitis ; third,  the  sphincters,  the  bladder,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles,  which  are  usually  not  affected  in  true  poliomyelitis,  are  almost 
invariably  attacked  ; fourth,  there  is  usually  but  not  always  disturbance 
of  sensation  ; fifth,  suspicion  being  aroused,  evidences  of  metallic  poison 
can  be  obtained  from  the  history,  from  the  })resence  of  the  blue  line  on  the 
gums,  or  by  finding  metal  in  the  urine.  This  form  of  metallic  i3oisoning 
may  resemble  Landry’s  paralysis  in  the  progressiveness  of  its  course, 
but  is  tlistinguished  by  the  troi)hic  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles. 
Its  treatment  is  that  of  the  metallic  poisoning,  added  to  the  local  use  of 
electricity  and  of  massage  uxion  the  muscles,  and  the  administration  of 
nuissive  doses  of  strychnine,  which  alkaloid  we  have  seen  when  i>ushed 
to  its  furthest  limit  act  most  promptly  and  eflectually. 
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CHRONIC  POLIOMYELITIS.  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  a degeneration  of  the  tro- 
phic spinal  cells,  accompanied  by  progressive  muscular  atrophy  with 
loss  of  power. 

Etiology. — Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females,  and  usually  develops  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  fifty.  Heredity,  and  especially  indirect  neuropathic  heredity,  seems 
to  have  etiological  influence  in  a majority  of  cases.  Overwork,  mental 
distress,  exposure,  traumatisms,  and  syphilis  are  all  assigned  causes,  but 
their  action  is  very  obscure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  att'ected  muscles  are  pale  in  color,  with 
various  alterations  in  their  fibres.  Four  of  these  changes  seem  to  be  well 
defined  : first,  narrowing  of  the  fibres,  with  some  indistinctness  of  the 
striation  ; second,  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  the  strife  become  granular 
and  the  granules  increase  in  size  until  at  last  the  sarcolemma  is  replaced 
by  fat-globules  ; third,  hyaline  degeneration,  in  which  the  muscle-sheaths 
contain  only  a clear,  homogeneous,  striated  material  with  embedded  glob- 
ules ; fourth,  an  aj)parently  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  fibres,  with  loss 
of  the  striation,  or  with  an  appearance  of  striation  much  finer  than 
normal,  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  Of  all  these  processes  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  an  empty  sheath,  shrunken,  but  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue. 

Nerve- degeneration  seems  to  begin  in  the  anterior  roots,  and  probably 
is  confined  to  the  motor  fibres,  so  that  a peripheral  nerve  will  in  the  end 
contain  many  empty  sheaths.  The  i^osterior  roots  remain  normal. 

The  primary  lesion  of  the  disease  is  a slow  wasting  of  the  ganglionic 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  they  lose  their  processes,  become  globu- 
lar or  irregular  in  form,  and,  shrinking  into  angular  masses,  finally  disap- 
pear, leaving  foci  of  the  gray  matter  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  cells. 
To  this  lesion  is  added,  in  old  cases,  a well-developed  sclerosis  of  both 
direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  The  nerve-fibrillse  of  the  cord, 
which  are  the  prolongations  of  the  ganglionic  cell  processes,  have  usu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  affected  tissues,  and  probably  suffer  very  early 
in  the  disease.  The  larger  blood-vessels  are  often  enlarged,  the  minute 
blood-vessels  not  much  changed.  The  degeneration  of  the  gray  matter  is 
in  typical  cases  confined  to  the  anterior  horns,  the  posterior  remaining 
normal. 

Symptomatology. — Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  always  a very 
insidious  and  slow  disease  ; in  most  cases  the  first  symptom  to  attract 
attention  is  a loss  of  endurance,  or  even  a loss  of  momentary  power  ; the 
muscle  is  found  softer  and  more  flaccid  than  normal,  and  in  a short  time 
the  atrophy  is  apparent.  Sometimes  before  the  atropliy,  always  sooner 
or  later,  fibrillary  contractions  occur.  They  consist  of  irregular  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscle-fibres,  which  produce  no  effect  except  a movement  of 
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tlie  skin  over  the  contraction.  They  may  be  slow  and  irregular,  or  may  | 
amount  to  stormy  peristaltic  movements  hurrying  through  the  muscle  ►, 
in  rapid  succession.  Usually  their  severity  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  \ 
activity  of  the  disease  iirocess.  Wasting  palsy  usually  attacks  groups  of  ] 

muscles  which  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  separated  from  one  another  ; , 

in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  somewhat  symmetrical,  although  it  is  not  I 

exactly  the  same  muscles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body  that  are  \ 

affected.  The  degree  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  in  direct  pro-  \ 

portion  to  the  loss  of  muscular  substance,  which  is  evidently  the  cause  i 

of  the  weakness. 

The  hands  are  in  most  cases  the  first  portion  of  the  body  to  be 
attacked,  and  frequently  the  symptoms  are  more  severe  in  the  right  ] 
than  in  the  left  hand.  According  to  Eulenberg,  the  interosseous  muscles  j 
commonly  suffer  first,  whilst  Eoberts,  Wachsmuth,  and  Friedreich  state 
that  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  usually  implicated  before  the  interosseous 
muscles.  The  first  external  interosseous  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  inttuence  of  the  diseiise,  whilst  the  opponens  and  the  adductor  pol- 
licis  are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  the  extensors,  the  abductors,  and  the 
flexors  of  the  thumb.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  disease  in  its  earliest  stage  the  interosseous  muscles 
were  the  first  affected.  The  loss  of  power  in  the  interosseous  muscles 
is  especially  apparent  in  abduction  of  the  index  finger ; whilst  the 
wasting  shows  itself  in  the  flattening  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  the 
fiilling  in  of  the  interosseous  spaces. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  sometimes  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  deltoid,  in  the  pectoralis  major,  in  the  serratus  niagnus,  or  even  in 
the  lumbar  muscles.  The  legs  are  the  most  infrequently  affected,  but  do 
not  always  escape.  The  disease  process  may  spread  to  the  medulla,  and 
indeed  the  medulla  may  be  primarily  attacked,  constituting  glosso-labial 
paralysis. 

The  “ophthalmoplegia  externa”  of  Hutchinson  (see  page  595)  may 
also  be  a symptom  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Disturbances  of  sensation  are  never  severe  in  a pure  muscular 
atrophy,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  either  no  or  only  very  slight  parajs- 
thesia. 

The  loss  of  power  in  the  diseased  muscles  aud  the  secondary  con- 
tractures which  occur  in  their  antagouist-s  produce  in  some  patients  ex- 
traordinary deformities.  In  one  case  under  our  care,  in  which  the  disease 
commenced,  or  at  least  very  early  was  most  pronounced,  in  the  neck,  the 
hejwl  perpetually  fell  forward,  the  chin  resting  upon  the  breast.  The 
most  characteristic  of  the  deformities  is  the  clawed  hand,  caused  by  the 
permanent  flexion  of  the  hivSt  two  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  which  are  ex- 
tended at  the  metacarpal  joint.  As  was  shown  by  Duchenne,  this  de- 
formity is  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  internal  and  external  interosseous 
muscles  with  the  preservation  of  ^lower  by  the  extensors  and  flexors 
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of  the  fingers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  deformity  is  really 
pathognomonic  of  paralysis  of  the  interosseous  muscles,  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  only  for  the  reason  that  loss  of 
power  of  the  interosseous  muscle  is  rare,  from  other  causes.  If,  however, 
from  local  disease  of  the  nerves  the  interosseous  muscles  be  paralyzed, 
the  clawed  hand  will  be  developed.  If  only  one  hand  be  clawed,  local  dis- 
ease should  be  suspected.  Subluxation  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  common  in 
cases  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  part  are  especially  paralyzed. 

The  electro -muscular  contractility  is  remarkably  preserved,  evidently 
because  the  destruction  of  the  trophic  cells  in  the  cord  involves  indi- 
vidual cells  one  after  the  other,  and  consecpiently  compromises  trophically 
individual  bundles  of  muscle-fibres,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the 
muscle  loses  power  not  en  nmsse,  but  fibre  by  fibre,  that  portion  of  the 
muscle  which  retains  its  functional  activity  remaining  in  health  and  pre- 
serving its  normal  electrical  reaction.  According  to  Eulenberg,  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  disease  qualitative  alteration  in  the  muscular  reaction 
may  be  shown  by  an  increased  reaction  under  anodic  closure,  and  less 
commonly  by  an  increase  under  cathodic  opening.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  demonstrate  this.  Eemak’s  diplegic  contractions  are  also  rarely 
to  be  demonstrated  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.* 

There  is  sometimes  a heightened  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibres 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which  causes  the  muscle  to  react  more 
actively  than  normal  to  the  faradic  current.  This  condition  we  have 
noted  especially  when  the  fibrillary  contractions  were  very  severe.  In 
some  very  slow  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  with  deposition  of  fatty  mate- 
rial in  the  muscles  the  response  to  the  faradic  current  is  sluggish. 

Diagnosis. — The  slow  progression  of  the  symptoms,  the  occurrence 
of  atrophy  before  paralysis,  the  preservation  of  the  electrical  relations 
of  the  muscles,  the  absence  of  distinct  disturbances  of  sensation  and 
of  pronounced  tenderness,  make  the  recognition  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  usually  very  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  can  be  con- 
founded is  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  (See  Pseudo-Hypertrophic 
Paralysis. ) 

Peognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  usually  spreads  over  many 


* “ Remak  found  that  the  contractions  could  be  produced  in  the  atrophied  muscles 
of  the  arm  when  the  positive  electrode  was  placed  in  an  ‘ irritable  zone,  ’ which  ex- 
tends from  the  first  to  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  or,  still  better,  in  the  carotid  fossa 
or  the  triangle  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  ear,  while  the  negative  was 
put  below  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  The  contractions  were  always  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  anode,  but  when  the  electrodes  were  applied  in  the  median  line  they 
occurred  on  both  sides.  If  the  current  was  very  weak  they  were  limited  to  the  mus- 
cles most  severely  affected.  Remak  regarded  these  as  reflex  contractions  originating 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  especially  as  the  patient 
perceived  a sensation  behind  the  ball  of  the  eye  when  the  current  was  closed.” 
(Eulenberg. ) 
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years.  Remissions  sometimes  occur,  and  it  is  not  very  rare  for  the  l2 
paralysis  to  be  long  located  in  a few  groups  of  muscles. 

Treatment. — In  onr  experience  the  treatment  of  progressive  muscu-  H 
lar  atrophy  has  been  without  good  result.  The  effect  of  electricity  and  d 
massage  on  the  muscles  hiis  not  been  perceptible.  Gowers,  however, 
asserts  that  arsenic  and  strychnine  are  very  useful,  and  that  he  has  ^ 
known  the  progress  of  the  disease  to  be  arrested  by  the  hypodermic  'i 
injection  of  strychnine,  although  the  drug  had  been  given  by  the  mouth  11 
without  avail.  The  dose  which  he  employs  is  very  small,  one  injection  u 
a day  of  one-eightieth  of  a grain,  gradually  increased  to  one- fortieth,  ( 

never  beyond.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  during  the  whole  >1 
course  of  the  disease  to  avoid  muscular  fatigue,  which  has  a decided  i 
deleterious  influence.  Prolonged  rest  in  bed  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

SYRINGOMYELIA. 

Definition. — A chi-onic  disease  characterized  by  the  presence  of  ' 
cavities  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  peculiar  alterations  in  the  sensibility,  ' 
associated  with  motor  paralysis  and  various  trophic  disturbances. 

Etiology. — Concerning  the  causes  of  syringomj-elia  we  have  no  defi- 
nite knowledge.  The  disease  usually  begins  between  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ; it  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in 
laborers  and  artisans  than  in  brain-workers ; it  does  not  appear  to  be 
distinctly  hereditary,  although  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  de- 
pends upon  some  embryological  affection  of  the  cord  which  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  nerve-elements  to  resist  the  hyperplastic  tendency 
inherent  in  neurogliar  tissues.  It  may  exist  as  a primary  affection,  but 
has  been  associated  with  lateral  sclerosis,  poliomyelitis,  chronic  perien- 
cephalitis, and  other  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  principal  lesion  in  syringomyelia  is  spinal, 
with  secondary  trophic  changes  in  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  cellular 
tissues,  the  skin,  and  the  peripheral  nerves.  To  macroscopic  examina- 
tion the  cord  may  present  the  appearance  of  a large  blood-vessel  empty 
and  collapsed.  It  is  irregularly  increjised  in  size,  deformed,  soft  and 
fluctuating  to  the  touch,  or  giving  the  sensation  of  a hard,  firm,  rigid 
cord,  and  contains  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  cavities,  situated  in  the 
horns  of  the  gray  matter.  The  size,  length,  shape,  and  cross-dimensions 
of  the  cavity  vary  almost  indefinitely.  Its  licpiid  or  gelatinous  contents 
are  enclosed  by  a smooth  yellowish  coating. 

irijdromyelia — that  is,  dilatation  of  the  siiinal  cord  with  excess  of 
fluid — has  long  been  known  to  the  profession  as  a pathological  condition 
which  may  exist  without  producing  symptoms  during  life  ; it  is  probably 
the  analogue  of  hydrocephalus  internus,  and  is  caused  by  a stopping  up 
of  the  spinal  canal.  It  is,  however,  rather  an  accidental  than  an  essential 
part  of  syringomyelia,  whose  primary  histological  lesion  is  looked  upon 
by  the  majority  of  investigators  as  a neoplastic  hyperplasia  of  the  neu- 
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rogiia  of  the  gray  matter,  but  is  believed  by  others  to  be  a hyperplastic 
myelitis.  According  to  the  late  researches  of  Hoffmann,  the  disease 
commences  in  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  spinal  canal, 
and  in  many  cases  proceeds  from  a congenital  anomaly, — viz.,  nests  of 
embryonal  tissue.  The  result  of  this  proliferation  is  a mass,  the  so- 
called  gliosis,  which  closes  the  central  canal  and  after  a time  undergoes 
regressive  metamorphosis,  with  destruction  of  the  tissue  and  formation 
of  a cavity.  The  gliotic  tissue  is  composed  chiefly  of  mono-  or  bi- 
nucleated,  spider-like  cells  with  long  anastomosing  iirocesses,  between 
which  are  granular  elements  and  pigment-granules.  The  lining  of  the 
cavity  is  a dense  flbrillary  felting,  which  is  not  sclerotic.  During  the 
process  of  growth  and  degeneration  secondary  inflammations,  hemor- 
rhages, and  wide-spread  sclerosis  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  peripheral  nerves  are  usually  found  altered,  suffering  from  paren- 
chymatous neuritis,  or  perhaps  from  atrophy.  The  muscles  themselves 
undergo  atrophy,  and  Dejerine  found  that  the  intra- muscular  nerves 
were  normal  or  atrophic  according  as  their  muscles  were  normal  or 
atrophic.  The  changes  in  the  nerve  and  in  the  muscle  are,  however,  but 
secondary  lesions. 

Symptomatology. — Syringomyelia  commences  insidiously,  with  weak- 
ness and  disorder  of  sensation  in  the  upper  extremities,  followed  after  a 
time  by  muscular  atrophy,  with  increase  in  the  sensory  synijitoms  ; then 
by  spinal  curvature  in  the  form  of  scoliosis  ; and  Anally  by  motor  palsy 
in  the  lower  limbs.  Vaso-motor  and  trophic  changes  in  the  skin,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissues,  and  even  in  the  joints  and  bones,  soon 
follow  upon  the  muscular  atrophy.  In  some  cases  the  shoulder  muscles, 
more  rarely  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  are  first  attacked,  and  the 
medulla  oblongata  may  be  the  part  primarily  affected. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  syringomyelia  is  a xieculiar  dis- 
association  of  ordinary  sensation.  Commonly  the  sense  of  pain  and  the 
power  of  recognizing  heat  and  cold  are  diminished  or  lost,  although  sen- 
sibility to  touch  and  the  muscular  and  special  senses  are  intact.  Earely 
it  is  some  form  of  ordinary  sensibility  which  is  first  lost,  and  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  jiain  and  thermic  sensibility  have  been  increased, 
ordinary  sensibility  remaining  normal.  Further,  thermic  sense  perver- 
sion may  be  iiroduced,  so  that  hot  bodies  feel  cold  and  cold  bodies  hot. 
The  thermic  aniesthesia  may  be  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made 
out,  or  so  coiujilete  that  a jiatient  can  be  burned  without  being  aware  of  it. 

The  thernio-ansesthesia  and  the  analgesia  do  not  necessarily  coincide 
in  degree  or  jjosition,  and  may  from  time  to  time  vary  in  the  same  case. 
They  usually  occuj)y  considerable  zones,  and  affect  both  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin.  In  some  cases  there  are  burning  or  freezing  subjective 
pains.  Loss  of  motoi-  i^ower  in  the  arras  is  a common  i)rimary  symiitom. 
Usually  motor  disturbances  in  the  legs  are  secondary,  and  develop  late 
in  the  disorder.  They  commonly  consist  of  spasmodic  paraplegia  with 
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exaggerated  patellar  retlexes,  but  may  be  simply  ataxic  iucobrdination 
with  abolished  reflexes.  Loss  of  motion  is  followed  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities by  muscular  atrophy,  secondary  contractures,  and  a claw-like 
hand  resembling  that  of  poliomyelitis.  Paralysis  and  trophic  disturb- 
ances are  extremely  common  in  tlie  muscles  of  the  neck,  so  that  scoliosis 
is  an  almost  constant  and  may  be  an  early  symptom ; it  is  said  to  be 
almost  universally  dorso-lumbar,  with  the  convexity  to  the  left.  The 
atrophic  muscles  may  give  the  reaction  of  degeneration  ; more  com- 
monly, however,  there  is  a simple  diminution  of  electrical  excitability. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  paralysis  extends  up  the  arm,  and 
finally  involves  the  shoulder  and  even  the  face.  Indeed,  altered  tri- 
geminal sensations,  nystagmus,  inequalities  of  the  pupil,  disturbances 
of  the  taste,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  dyspiuDea,  and  rapid  heart 
action,  any  or  all  of  these  may  develop  as  the  result  of  serious  impli- 
cjition  of  the  medulla. 

The  trophic  changes  in  syringomyelia  are  very  marked.  The  skin 
may  become  glossy  or  be  covered  with  a thick  epidermis  or  with  bullous, 
eczematous,  or  herj)etic  eruptions.  Perforating  ulcei*s  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  in  rare  cases  there  has  been  a trophic  gangrene  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  loss  of  substance  and  by  a whitish  cicatrix.  The  distoi-ted, 
thickened,  often  furrowed  nails  sometimes  fall  out.  The  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissues  may  be  oedematous  or  the  seat  of  abscesses  and  especially 
of  whitlows.  The  bones  and  joints  sometimes  undergo  arthropathic 
changes  similar  to  those  seen  in  locomotor  ataxia ; and  acromegalia, 
coinciding  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  syringomyelia,  has  been  reported. 

The  implication  of  the  vaso-motor  and  secretory  sj'stems  is  shown 
by  irregular  or  exaggerated  sweating,  by  blueness  and  coldness,  or  by 
swelling,  scarlet  color,  and  excessive  heat  of  the  extremities.  Polyuria, 
cystitis,  and  even  perforating  ulcers  of  the  bladder  may  occur. 

Various  clinical  types  of  syringomyelia  have  been  noted.  Blocq  de- 
scribes two  : in  one  the  atrophy  commences  in  the  ulnar  nerve  distribu- 
tion and  is  followed  by  spastic  paraplegia,  in  the  other  the  atrophy 
begins  in  the  radial  nerve  and  is  followed  by  tabetic  incoordination. 
The  cases  vary,  however,  so  much  that  no  description  of  types  is  of 
value.  If  the  gliosis  attacks  especially  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord, 
the  prominent  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  tabes.  Morvan^s  dis- 
ease appears  to  grade  into  syringomyelia  through  an  unbroken  series 
of  cases,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  simplj"  a variety  of  it.  In  it 
the  tactile  sense  nearly  always  disappears  with  the  other  forms  of  sensi- 
bility ; the  tropliic  changes  predominate,  and  almost  exclusively  consist 
of  multiple  whitlows,  deep  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  skin,  and  arthropa- 
thies of  the  smaller  joints.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases  these  affections 
are  symmetrical  on  botli  hands  and  feet,  and  do  not  attack  the  remainder 
of  the  body.  Finally,  the  muscular  atrophy  is  slightly  marked,  and  is 
not,  as  a rule,  progressive. 
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Diagnosis. — Syringomyelia  is  distinguished  from  cervical  pachyme- 
ningitis by  being  much  less  painful  and  not  accompanied  by  rigidity 
of  the  neck,  and  by  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  sensation.  In  sclero- 
dactylitis  simulating  syringomyelia,  sensation  is  preserved,  whilst  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  is  a dominant,  not  a secondary,  feature  of  the 
case.  In  alcoholic  paralysis  thermo-ansesthetic  disturbances  resembling 
those  of  syringomyelia  sometimes  occur,  but  the  symptoms  usually 
appear  in  the  lower  extremities  and  are  developed  very  rapidly,  whilst 
tenderness  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  nerve-trunks  can  be  made  out.  The 
hysterical  simulation  of  syringomyelia  may  be  detected  by  noticing  the 
presence  of  hysterical  symptoms,  the  wide  extent  of  the  anaesthetic  dis- 
turbance, and  the  absence  of  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  syringomyelia  may  develop  in  the 
hysterical  subject. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  syringomyelia  is  very  slow,  usually  ex- 
tending from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  accompanied  with  marked  remis- 
sions. The  correctness  of  the  assertion  sometimes  made  that  recovery 
may  occur  seems  doubtful.  Death  is  usually  due  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  to  exhaustion  produced  by  cystitis, 
decubitus,  septicsemia,  etc. 

Treatment. — No  drugs  are  of  any  value  except  for  giving  relief  of 
symptoms.  The  bodily  health  should  be  maintained,  the  analgesic  skin 
carefully  protected  from  injury,  and  muscular  fatigue  and  cystic  compli- 
cations guarded  against.  Counter-irritation  and  suspension,  as  recom- 
mended by  French  authors,  probably  do  no  good.  Electrical  treatment 
of  the  spine  is  entirely  without  value,  and  even  the  attempt  to  maintain 
by  electricity  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  muscles  is  hopeless. 

LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA.  TABES. 

Definition. — A disease  accompanied  by  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  root 
zones  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  characterized  by  loss  of  cobrdinatiou  and 
of  the  reflexes,  with  disturbances  of  sensation,  but  without  paralysis  or 
atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Etiology. — Locomotor  ataxia  is  not  hereditary,  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  males  than  in  females,  and  is  a disease  of  middle  life,  although 
it  may  occur  at  any  age.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  develops  in 
persons  who  have  had  syphilis,  coming  on  from  five  to  twenty  years  after 
the  infection.  It  is  not,  however,  specifically  a syphilitic  disease,  and 
may  occur  in  non-syphilitics.  According  to  the  observations  of  Tuczek, 
a disease  resembling  tabes  symptomatically  and  anatomically  may  be 
produced  by  ergotin,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a post-syphilitic  poison 
which  produces  tabes.  Sexual  excess  is  not,  as  was  at  one  time  taught, 
an  ordinary  cause  of  locomotor  ataxia,  if  indeed  it  ever  produces  it. 
Overwork,  nervous  strain,  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  peripheral  traumatism,  lead  and  other  poisons. 
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have  all  been  assigned  as  causes  for  the  disorder,  but  their  influence  is 
very  obscure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  of  tabes  may  develop  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  but  usually  is  primarily  lumbar  ; in  the  advanced 
degeneration  the  microscope  shows  a mass  of  connective  tissue  with  atro- 
phied axis-cylinders  from  which  the  myelin  sheaths  have  wasted  away. 
The  connective  tissue  is  flbrillated  and  nucleated,  and  excessively  tra- 
beculated  ; sclerotic  changes  are  usually  pronounced  in  the  vessels.  An 
early  stage  of  the  sclerosis  is  that  in  which  there  is  increase  of  the  nuclei 
and  of  the  amount  of  the  connective  tissue,  with  wasting  of  the  myelin 
sheaths.  Westphal  and  some  other  pathologists  state  that  preceding  this 
stage  can  be  demonstrated  one  of  simple  granular  change. 

There  is  still  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  process  begins  in  the  pos- 
terior si)inal  roots  or  in  the  posterior  root-zones  (columns  of  Burdach)  of 
the  cord.  Leyden,  Marie,  and  other  authorities  believe  that  the  degen- 
eration ascends  from  the  nerve-roots  into  the  spinal  cord,  making  the 
primary  lesion  of  locomotor  ataxia  a degenerative  neuritis,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  commence  in  the  nerve  peripheries  and  extend  upward, 
— a highly  improbable  view.  It  is  certain  that  the  columns  of  Burdach 
are  very  early  attacked,  and  that  the  lesion  following  the  ascending 
nerve-bundles  passes  up  the  cord,  not  only  along  the  root-zones,  but 
esi)ecially  into  the  columns  of  Goll,  which  are  usually  disejised  higher 
up  than  are  the  root-zones.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  columns  of 
Goll  seem  to  be  more  thoroughly  diseased  than  are  the  root-zones. 

There  are  two  beliefs  among  pathologists  as  to  which  tissue  is  pri- 
marily affected  : some  maintain  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  neuroglia, 
and  that  the  changes  in  the  nerve-elements  are  secondary  to  the  con- 
nective hyperplasia,  whilst  others  affirm  that  the  essential  lesion  is  a 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  nerve-elements,  with  hyperplasia 
of  the  connective  tissue  as  a secondary  result.  Spitzka  htis  put  for- 
ward the  very  improbable  view  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  one  interstitial,  one  parenchymatous. 

The  disease  process  finally  affects  the  gray  substance,  es])ecially  at- 
tacking Clarke’s  columns,  and  causing  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  in 
some  cases  wasting  of  the  cells.  As  was  first  demonstrated  by  ’SVestphal, 
the  peripheral  nerves  habitually  suffer  in  tabes;  the  alteration  is  a paren- 
cliymatous  neuritis,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  sensory  filaments. 
It  is  most  marked  in  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the 
cutaneous  filaments  may  be  distinctly  altered  and  the  large  nerve-trunks 
free.  Tlie  optic,  pneumogastric,  trigeminus,  and  other  cerebral  nerves 
are  sometimes  affected.  The  ])eripheral  situation  of  the  neuritis,  and  the 
fact  that  in  some  cjises  the  cord  lesion  apparently  precedes,  in  others  fol- 
lows, the  change  in  the  nerves,  indicate  that  the  lesions  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  but  are 
due  to  some  common  cause. 
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Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  usually 
very  slow  and  insidious,  and  without  fixed  regularity  or  order  in  their 
development.  They  commonly  appear  first  in  the  legs,  but  not  rarely 
double  vision,  giddiness,  or  other  head  symptoms  take  j>recedence,  and 
the  upper  extremities  may  be  for  years  the  exclusive  site  of  the  disease. 
Leaving  the  course  and  early  stages  of  the  disease  for  discussion  in  the 
paragraphs  under  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  we  shall  study  the  general 
symptoms  under  the  heads  of  Disturbances  of  Sensation,  Disturbances  of 
Motion,  Disorder  of  the  Organs  of  the  Special  Senses,  Trophic  Changes. 

Disturbances  of  Sensation. — Pain  is  a prominent  symptom  in  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  tabes,  and  is  variously  described  as  though 
a red-hot  wire  or  a sharp  dagger  were  thrust  through  the  limb.  In 
some  cases  these  so-called  f iilgunmt  paim  occur  continually  ; in  other  in- 
stances they  come  on  in  paroxysms  5 but  almost  invariably  tliey  tempo- 
rarily disappear  at  intervals.  They  may  follow  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves,  but  more  commonly  are  most  severe  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
joints,  especially  in  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  knee  or  of  the  ankle. 
Usually  they  are  not  associated  with  redness  or  any  soreness,  and  often  the 
patient  seizes  the  affected  part  forcibly  and  obtains  by  the  ijressure  some 
relief.  A certain  amount  of  redness  and  tenderness  may,  however,  be 
present  during  the  pain,  and  in  very  rare  cases  trophic  eruptions  occur. 
Sometimes  the  pain  seems  wide-spread  and  superficial,  and  is  then  usually 
spoken  of  as  burning  or  more  rarely  as  a sensation  of  intense  cold. 

Pain  crises,  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  locomotor  ataxia,  con- 
sist of  paroxysms  of  excessive  pain  with  pronounced  functional  disorder 
of  the  viscus  in  which  they  are  located,  but  without  fever.  The  attacks 
usually  begin  and  end  abruptly,  and  may  last  from  a few  minutes  to  sev- 
eral days.  The  functional  activity  of  the  organ  may  be  at  once  resumed 
when  the  pain  is  over.  In  the  height  of  the  agony  syncope  or  a wild 
outburst  of  maniacal  melancholy  with  attempts  at  suicide  may  occur. 
The  most  important  of  the  pain  crises  are  the  muscular,  the  gastric,  the 
rectal,  the  urinary,  the  genital,  the  cardiac,  the  laryngeal,  and  the  lym- 
phatic. 

The  gastric  crises,  the  most  frequent  of  any,  are  characterized  by  vio- 
lent shooting  and  burning  pains,  having  their  focus  in  the  epigastric 
region  and  radiating  in  all  directions,  laterally,  upward,  downward,  until 
at  times  they  seem  to  fill  with  agony  the  whole  abdomen  and  chest.  They 
are  generally  increased  by  epigiistric  pressure  and  by  the  ingestion  of 
food,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  nausea  and  excessive  vomiting. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  once  emptied  the  discharge  is  glairy  or  ropy, 
neutral  or  acid,  and  often  streaked  with  blood  ; rarely  there  is  abundant 
coffee-ground  vomiting  or  even  pronounced  haematemesis.  In  some  cases 
the  focus  of  the  pain  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus,  when  the 
crises  might  properly  be  spoken  of  as  mfestinal.  Occasionally  large  quan- 
tities of  gas  form  in  the  gastro- intestinal  tract  and  produce  a very  obsti- 
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Rate  meteorism,  or  there  maybe  copious  bilious,  mucous,  or  serous  stools. 
In  such  cases  loss  of  the  voice,  suppression  of  urine,  extreme  coldness 
and  cyanosis  of  the  body,  cramps,  and  collapse  may  closely  simulate 
cholera,  and  death  may  result.  lu  the  rectal  crises  the  pains  radiate  from 
the  rectum,  or  this  receptacle  feels  as  though  it  were  filled  up  by  an 
enormous  body  heated  to  redness,  burning  and  scorching  every  part  near 
it.  Muscular  crises  are  extremely  rare,  and  consist  of  an  excessive  mus- 
cular weariness  and  soreness  which  paralyze  for  a time  the  affected 
muscles.  Genital  crises  may  consist  of  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  centring 
in  the  testicle  and  shooting  along  the  penis,  or,  in  the  female,  darting 
from  the  ovaries,  boring  and  burning  through  the  whole  genitalia.  In 
some  cases  spontaneous  venereal  orgasms  occur ; at  first  each  orgasm 
ends  in  a fury  of  voluptuous  delight,  but  as  time  passes  this  delight 
takes  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  pain,  until  rapturous  ecstasy  is 
lost  in  agony.  The  genito-urinary  crises  may  closely  simulate  renal  colic ; 
usually,  however,  they  consist  of  intense  burning  or  lancinating  pains 
in  the  uretlira,  associated  with  unconquerable  cystic  tenesmus.  When 
there  is  an  anaisthesia  of  the  bladder,  with  consequent  uiiiiary  retention 
and  ammoniacal  fermentation,  and  deposits  of  phosphates,  the  sjmiptoms 
may  be  strongly  suggestive  of  calculi. 

A lymphatic  crisis,  as  first  described  by  II.  C.  Wood,  consists  of  a vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  pain  (accompanied  with  great  swelling,  I’edness,  and 
tenderness)  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  apiieariiig  with  absolute  suddenness 
and  disappearing  almost  as  abruptly,  but  leaving  behind  it  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  gland,  which,  if  not  perceptible  at  first,  finally  through 
successive  crises  becomes  a distinct  enlargement.  In  cardiac  crises  there 
are  violent  lancinating  and  constricting  jiains  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
associated  with  great  dyspnoea,  intense  distress,  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  with  or  without  intermission  of  the  heart-beats.  Laryngeal  crises 
consist  of  violent  paroxysms  resembling  laryngismus  stridulus,  but  asso- 
ciated with  atrocious  fulgurant  pains  in  the  larynx,  back,  and  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  little  bloody  pellets 
of  mucus.  Death  from  laryngeal  asphyxia  has  resulted  in  these  cases ; 
and  when  la-ryngeal  anmsthesia  is  present,  food  frequently  enters  the 
larynx  and  lungs. 

Formications  and  other  parmsthesim  are  common  in  tabes.  The  girdle 
sensation,  a feeling  as  though  a tight  band  were  drawn  around  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  body,  or  the  limbs,  is  usually  very  distinct.  Numbness 
may  develop  early  or  late,  and  often  when  in  the  foot  produces  a sensa- 
tion of  walking  or  standing  upon  velvet  or  upon  cushions  of  down.  The 
mucous  membranes  of  organs  in  which  crises  occur  are  prone  to  be  com- 
pletely anjEsthetic  ; the  numbness  may  exist  without  analgesia,  or  with- 
out paralysis  of  the  tactile  or  of  the  temperature  sense.  All  forms  of 
sensibility  are,  however,  in  most  cases  sooner  or  later  diminished.  De- 
layed sensation  is  not  uncommon,  and  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  seconds 
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may  elapse  between  the  time  of  the  contact  and  its  perception.  It  is  not 
very  rare  for  a distinct  interval  to  exist  between  the  jjerceiving  of  the 
contact  of  a sharp  point  and  of  the  pain  which  it  causes.  Mendelssohn 
affirms  that  the  normal  reaction  of  the  sensory  nerve  to  electricity  may 
be  reversed,  so  that  on  closing  the  circuit  the  earliest  sensation  is  at  the 
positive  instead  of  at  the  negative  pole,  as  in  health.  The  localizing 
power  is  sometimes  curiously  perverted  : a single  prick  may  be  felt  in 
many  places  (polycesthesia),  or  a prick  on  one  leg  may  be  located  on  the 
other  {(dlocheiria). 

Motion,  including  Reflexes. — The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  usually  at 
first  unaffected  or  very  rarely  increased  ; when  anaesthesia  exists  they  are 
usually  diminished,  but  they*may  be  lessened  or  even  abolished  without 
marked  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  deeper  reflexes  are  profoundly 
affected  ; indeed,  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  {WestphaVs  symptom)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  phenomena,  but  may  be  absent  when  the  lesion 
is  confined  to  the  upper  cord.  Loss  of  coordination  is  a most  charac- 
teristic symptom  ; closely  connected  with  it  is  the  so-called  Romberg^ s or 
Brack'’ s symptom,  which  may  precede  all  other  evidences  of  the  disease, 
and  always  belongs  to  the  earliest  stage.  It  consists  of  a peculiar  ver- 
tigo, usually  associated  with  a momentary  sense  of  terror,  produced  by 
quickly  stepping  from  a light  into  a dark  place,  or  by  quickly  shutting 
the  eyes. 

In  most  cases  the  loss  of  coordination  is  shown  by  excessive  swaying 
when  the  patient  is  made  to  stand  with  the  feet  close  together  or  on  one 
foot.  If,  however,  this  test  fail,  sudden  turning  or  the  attempt  to  walk  a 
chalk  line  will  usually  succeed,  and  if  the  eyes  be  closed  the  lack  of  con- 
trol becomes  at  once  manifest.  Sooner  or  later  the  so-called  ataxic  gait 
develops.  The  p>atient  walks  with  his  head  a little  bent  forward  and  the 
eyes  directed  to  the  ground.  The  trunk  inclines  upon  the  thighs,  whilst 
the  feet  are  held  in  advance  of  the  buttocks,  with  the  legs  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  excessive  con- 
tractions of  all  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  leg  proper  is 
extended  somewhat  rigidly  upon  the  thigh,  and  there  is  very  little  move- 
ment at  the  knee-joint.  The  advancing  leg  is  therefore  raised  from  the 
ground  in  some  degree  by  an  elevation  of  the  pelvis,  although  at  the 
same  time  some  flexion  does  occur  at  the  knee-joint.  By  these  con- 
joint movements  the  foot  is  freed  from  the  ground,  and,  having  been 
flung  forward  and  outward  by  a rapid  muscular  jerk,  comes  down  with  a 
thump  like  a solid  mass.  In  some  cases  the  heel  is  the  last  to  leave  the 
ground  and  the  first  to  touch  it.  Not  rarely  the  pelvis  is  so  much  in- 
clined during  walking  as  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  too  far  towards 
the  side  of  the  stationary  leg.  To  counteract  this  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  body  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk  is  ciii”s  ed  towards  the 
advancing  leg  by  a contraction  of  the  erector  spinm  muscles,  or  the  arm 
corresponding  to  the  advancing  leg  is  thrust  out  laterally.  The  alterna- 
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tioii  of  these  movements  at  each  step  may  give  a peiiduliim-like  swing  to 
the  body. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  the  body  is  so  far 
thrown  forward  that  tlie  patient  can  walk  only  by  the  help  of  two  canes 
or  crutches  ; all  the  movements  executed  with  the  legs  are  performed  with 
great  stiffness  and  by  sudden  jerlis.  Still  later  in  the  disorder  the  wild, 
irregular,  choreiform  movements  of  the  legs  make  walking  impossible. 
Finally,  if  the  lesion  travels  up  the  spinal  cord,  all  power  of  coordinating 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  lost,  so  that  the  patient  is  no  longer 
able  to  sit  unsupported. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. — In  the  prodromic  stage  of  locomotor 
ataxia  transient  ocnlar  palsy  with  its  resultant  ocular  diplopia  not  rarely 
occurs.  In  the  later  stages  ptosis  and  internal  or  more  rarely  external 
squint  are  common  symptoms  ; and  even  a general  ophthalmoplegia  may 
occur.  The  pupil  is  usually  i)ronouncedly  myotic,  but  may  be  mydriatic, 
and  often  irregular.  Argyll- Robertson  pupil  or  reflex  i r idopleg ia  rAmoA, 

characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  may  be  a late  or  an  early  symptom.  In 
it  the  pupillary  rellexes  are  abolished,  but  the  pupil  reacts  with  accom- 
modation, so  that  although  pinching  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  or  throwing 
light  suddenly  into  or  shutting  light  suddenly  from  the  eye  produces  no 
pupillary  movement,  the  pupil  dilates  when  the  gaze  is  suddenly  directed 
from  a near  to  a distant  object.  Contraction  of  the  held  of  vision  with 
disorder  of  the  color  sense  is  very  frequent ; the  contraction  is  concen- 
tric, but  usually  somewhat  irregular.  Perception  fails  early  for  green 
and  red,  is  long  maintained  for  yellow  and  bine.  These  visual  phenomena 
are  caused  by  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  Deafness  is  infrequent ; 
it  may  occur  either  as  an  early  transient  or  as  a late  permanent  sjnnp- 
tom.  According  to  Gowers,  it  is  accompanied  by  a progressive  limi- 
tation of  the  range  of  hearing  analogous  to  the  coutraction  of  the  visual 
held,  the  notes  of  the  scale,  beginning  at  the  top,  dropping  out  of  the 
range  of  hearing  one  after  the  other,  until  all  are  alike  inaudible. 

Trophic  Changes. — The  most  important  trophic  changes  in  locomotor 
ataxia  are  the  perforating  ulcer,  alterations  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and 
perhaps  cardiac  disease.  Tlie  perforating  ulcer  may  attack  the  hands  or 
the  internal  organs,  but  usually  affects  the  foot.  As  it  occurs  in  othei 
diseases  than  locomotor  ataxia,  it  will  be  found  described  under  trophic 
diseases.  (See  page  G21.) 

As  was  hrst  stated  by  Vul])ian  in  1879,  valvular  disease  frequently 
occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia,  es]iecially  showing  itself  in  insufficiency  of 
the  aortic  valve.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  tlie  various  valvular  lesions 
are  directly  secondary  and  troiihic,  but  when  a sharply  defined  perfo- 
rating ulcer  forms  uiion  a valve  in  a c.ase  which  suffers  from  a severe 
cardiac  crisis,  the  (“xistence  of  a trophic  inlluence  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

Tabetic  arthropathy  may  first  manifest  itself  by  a peculiar  articular 
crepitus  5 when  fully  developed  the  arthropathy  consists  of  a serous 
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effusion,  free  from  blood,  x>us,  or  albuminous  flocculi,  in  the  articular 
cavity  and  extending  it  may  be  into  the  tissues  outside  of  the  joint, 
which  is  enormously  swollen,  hard,  pale,  and  so  resistant  as  not  to  yield 
to  pressure.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  affection  the  joint  remains 
swollen,  but  is  hard  and  bony,  with  an  evident  increase  in  the  size  of 
its  bony  surfaces.  Destruction  of  the  articulating  surfaces  marks  the 
third  stage  ; the  epiphyses  especially  undergo  atrophy,  and  even  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  be  to  some  extent  absorbed,  the  ligaments  are 
elongated,  and  at  last  a condition  of  subluxation  or  iierhajis  of  com- 
plete luxation  results.  The  ataxic  arthropathy  is  usually  more  or  less 
symmetrical  ; it  attacks  especially  the  knees,  but  is  frequent  in  the 
foot  and  in  the  hand.  The  atrophic  shafts  of  the  bones  may  nutlergo 
spontaneous  fractures,  and  dropping  out  of  the  teeth,  one  by  one  or  in 
mass,  may  result  from  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes.  The  primary 
change  in  the  bone  is  probably  always  an  hypertrophy,  the  atrophy  being 
secondary. 

Diagnosis. — Two  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  recognized  by  some 
systematic  writers,  the  first  or  pre-ataxic  being  that  which  ])recedes  the 
development  of  jironounced  ataxia,  the  second  that  of  ataxia.  This 
division  of  the  disease  is  altogether  arbitrary,  although  it  h:is  a measure 
of  usefulness  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ataxia  is  com- 
monly a late  symptom ; it  may,  however,  develop  early  in  the  dis- 
ease, or  at  least  without  the  long  presence  of  the  oi'dinary  symptoms 
of  the  first  stage.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptom  to  which  the 
j)atient’s  attention  is  earliest  directed  is  pain,  which  is  not  rarely  long 
treated  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  rheumatism.  Careful  examina- 
tion will  at  this  time  generally  show  that  the  knee-jerks  are  either  want- 
ing or  greatly  diminished,  and  usually  some  disorder  of  coordination 
can  be  discovered.  The  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil  belongs  in  its  first  de- 
velopment to  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia,  as  do  the  transitory 
attacks  of  ocular  motor  paralysis,  diplopia,  etc.  Permanent  irregulari- 
ties of  the  pupil,  and  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  nsnally  come  on 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  or  later ; they  may,  however,  develop 
very  early.  Persistent  vertigo  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  advanced  stage  of  locomotor  ataxia  is  so  easy  as 
to  require  no  further  discussion,  but  the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  its 
incipiency  may  be  very  difficult.  The  bilateral  character  of  the  pains 
and  the  absence  of  soreness  should  always  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  of  rheumatic  origin.  Nevertheless,  gouty  pains  may  have 
all  the  character  of  locomotor  ataxia  pains.  If  the  pains  be  associated 
with  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil,  or  with  loss  of  the  knee-jerk,  or  with  any 
disturbance  of  codrdination,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  diagnosis 
of  a probable  locomotor  ataxia.  The  occurrence  of  three  of  these  symp- 
toms makes  the  diagnosis  positive. 
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A pain  crisis  is  of  more  diagnostic  importance  than  lancinating  xiains. 
In  rare  cases,  especially  in  cardiac  crisis,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  tabetic  crisis  and  a functional  pain  attack  such 
as  that  of  angina  xiectoris.  The  seat  and  character  of  the  i)ain,  however, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  exactly  accord  with  the  manifestations  of  the  dis- 
ease which  is  simulated.  Thus,  in  a cardiac  crisis  the  pain  will  centre 
in  one  shoulder  or  in  an  axilla,  or  will  shoot  into  the  abdomen,  or  into 
the  right  arm,  etc. 

A very  important  distinctive  mark  of  the  crisis  is  the  sudden  re- 
sumi)tion  of  normal  activity  in  the  organ  so  soon  as  the  i)ain  ceases : 
moreover,  there  is  no  sign  of  disease  in  the  organ  between  the  iiaroxj\sms. 
Thus,  after  a gastric  crisis  the  jiatient  at  once  will  begin  to  take  and 
digest  food,  whilst  a man  who  has  had  a cardiac  crisis  will  be  able  to 
go  up-hill,  to  run  uxi-stairs,  etc.,  without  difficulty.  When,  however,  as 
especially  occurs  in  cardiac  crises,  there  are  trojihic  or  other  organic 
changes  in  the  organ,  functional  i)Ower  may  be  i>ermanently  altered  ; as 
in  these  cases  the  sclerosis  may  be  so  situated  that  the  legs  offer  no  ataxic 
symx)toms,  bulbar  symxitoms  should  be  carefullj^  looked  for  ; giddiness, 
Argyll-Robertson  pujiil,  diiilopia,  or  strabismus  would  be  almost  decisive. 
The  imiiort  of  the  ordinary  visual  synii)tonis  of  ataxia  is  so  serious  that 
whenever  they  occur  in  a middle-aged  iierson  and  are  neither  hysterical 
nor  gummous  they  should  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  tabes,  especially 
if  there  be  any  history  of  old  syphilis. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  locomotor  ataxia  is  in  most  cases  ex- 
tremely slow.  The  pre- ataxic  stage  may  last  ten  or  even  twentj'  years, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  stretch  over  a quarter  of  a century. 
Eemissions  of  months  or  years  without  change  for  the  worse  are  frequent ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  a case  of  jiosterior  sclerosis  sufficiently  de- 
velox>ed  to  be  positively  recognized  is  ever  cured.  In  women  the  disease 
does  not  prevent  a successful  pregnancy,  which  may  for  the  time  being 
hold  the  symx3toms  in  abeyance,  but  has  no  x>ermanent  effect  ux^on  them. 
Death  usually  takes  x^lace  from  some  intercurreiit  disejise,  but  may  be 
the  result  of  chronic  perieucexdialitis,  or  even  of  a sudden  acute  i^eri- 
enceiihalitis.  Subacute  myelitis  is  also  said  sometimes  to  occur  as  a 
comx)licatiou. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  locomotor  ataxia  rest,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  is  vital.  The  life  of  the  xiatient  should  be  xi^mia- 
nently  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exx^enditure 
of  vital  force.  Idiysical  labor  is  of  course  imxiossible,  and  mental  work 
should  be  so  reduced  that  it  will  merely  be  sufficient  to  divert  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  ])atient  from  himself.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  for  a series  of 
weeks,  combined  with  the  use  of  massage  to  xu'event  the  bad  effects  ux)on 
the  general  health  which  such  conlinement  tends  to  xu'oduce,  is  often  of 
the  greatest  service,  and  may  x^roduce  a remission  of  the  symxitoms  which 
will  last  for  months  or  even  vears.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
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b patient  be  allowed  to  take  long  walks  ; tbe  effects  of  a single  over- fatigue 
I may  last  for  many  months. 

Sexual  intercourse  should  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  It  is  affirmed 
f by  good  authority  to  be  especially  harmful  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
r is  a tendency  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  increasing  impairment 
^ of  vision,  rapid  blindness  having,  under  these  circumstances,  followed 
a newly-contracted  marriage.  Whilst  ojien-air  life  is  useful,  the  most 
^ scrupulous  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  exposure  to  wet  or  cold, 
M and,  when  possible,  the  winters  should  be  passed  in  a warm,  dry  climate. 

The  diet  in  locomotor  ataxia  should  always  be  nutritious,  but  non- 
8 stimulating  ; the  very  modei-ate  use  of  wine  or  tobacco  is  not  harmful, 
1 but  the  slightest  excess  is  deleteilous. 

I The  effect  of  drugs  upon  i)osterior  sclerosis  is  very  slight ; anti- 
syphilitic treatment  is  of  no  value,  the  contrar^^  statements  abundant  in 
literature  being  based  upon  wrong  diagnoses.  We  have  not  seen  good 
produced  by  silver  nitrate.  Gold  chloride  and  barium  chloride  are 
probably  harmless  remedies  when  not  given  in  too  large  dose.  Phos- 
phorus has  powers  for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  Ergot  has  been  largely 
used  for  the  purpose  of  acting  uiion  the  blood-vessels,  but  relaxed  blood- 
vessels have  nothing  to  do  with  development  of  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
effect  of  ergot  in  producing  a tabetic  affection  justifies  its  use  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  ancient  Hiiipocratic  fantasy  of  similia  mnilibus  curan- 
tur ; we  have  used  it  repeatedly  in  large  and  in  small  doses  without  the 
slightest  good  effect.  The  continuous  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one- 
fiftieth  of  a grain  three  times  a day)  sometimes  does  good. 

The  chief  value  of  drugs  in  the  disease  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  of  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  for  the  moral  support  that  comes 
to  many  individuals  from  the  feeling  that  something  is  being  done  for 
them.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  are  very  valuable  analge- 
sics, which  have  a distinct  controlling  influence  over  the  nerve-storms  of 
posterior  sclerosis.  They  are  much  safer  remedies  than  opium.  Anti- 
pyrin may  be  given  hypodermically,  and  in  a severe  crisis  so  administered 
in  conjunction  with  morphine.  In  the  use  of  morphine  the  practitioner 
must  always  remember  the  especial  danger,  in  a chronic  disease  like  loco- 
motor ataxia,  of  the  formation  of  the  opium  habit. 

Counter-irritation  is  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  in  the  earliest  formative 
stage  of  the  disease.  At  such  time  the  persistent  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
along  the  spine  may  be  justifiable.  Later  in  the  treatment  it  is  to  be  ab- 
solutely condemned.  In  a crisis,  sinapisms  and  other  mild  counter-irri- 
tation over  the  seat  of  the  pain  or  over  the  root  of  the  nerve  suj)plying 
the  affected  x>art  sometimes  bring  a measure  of  relief.  It  is  essential  to 
avoid  using  blisters  or  other  counter-irritation  which  shall  produce  de- 
structive inflammation  of  the  skin,  as  such  inflammation  is  apt  to  become 
uncontrollable.  Any  blisters  or  sores  upon  the  feet  in  locomotor  ataxia 
should  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  as  a perforating  ulcer  is  said  to 
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have  followed  so  small  au  operation  as  the  cutting  of  a corn.  Very  often 
in  a crisis  the  application  of  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  the  warm  bath, 
hot  fomentations,  or  even  the  hot- water  bag,  will  give  more  relief  than 
counter- irritation. 

Various  natural  springs  have  been  much  used  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
Ill  France,  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  highly  recommended  ; in  Germany,  the 
carbonic  acid  thermal  salt  springs  at  Kehme  and  at  Nauheim  are  most 
popular  ; in  the  United  States  the  Arkansas  Hot  Spilngs  are  greatly 
resorted  to.  The  baths  at  Tbplitz,  Wildbad,  and  Eagatz,  formerly  in 
high  favor,  have,  according  to  Striimpell,  at  present  lost  their  reputa- 
tion. The  whole  (piestion  of  which  spring  to  select  is  probably  decidi^d 
according  to  the  hushion  of  the  hour  rather  than  because  one  spring  is 
really  more  valuable  than  the  other.  Whatever  good  is  achieved  is  the 
result  of  the  stimulating  intiueiice  of  hope,  of  travel,  of  freedom  from 
care,  of  rest,  aided  by  the  hydrotherapeutic  measures  employed.  Enor- 
mous amounts  of  mercury  are  habitually  used  at  the  Arkansas  Hot 
Springs,  and  in  cases  in  which  gummous  disease  of  the  cord  has  been 
diagnosed  as  locomotor  ataxia  brilliant  and  unexpected  results  are  some- 
times obtained.  The  vapor  bath  and  verj^  hot  baths  used  for  the  purpose 
of  jiroducing  excessive  sweating  often  do  harm  in  locomotor  ataxia ; the 
continuous  use  of  very  cold  baths  or  of  cold  packs  also  frequently  acts 
unfavorably.  The  use  of  tepid  baths  with  gentle  friction,  and  of  wet 
tepid  compresses  upon  the  abdomen  or  the  legs,  especially  at  night,  is 
grateful  and  gives  relief.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  l)e- 
tween  80°  and  90°  F.  The  bath  may  be  employed  from  once  to  three 
times  a day,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  electiacity  is  a valuable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  that  the  assertion  is  correct.  The  galvanic  current  is  usually 
selected  and  applied  along  the  sj)inal  cord  ; some  authorities  are  urgent 
that  the  current  should  be  passed  down  the  cord,  others  are  equally  posi- 
tive that  the  direction  should  be  upward.  There  is  no  good  re;ison  for 
believing  that  the  electrical  current  in  these  csises  succeeds  in  getting 
through  the  thick,  soft  and  bony  tissues  overlying  the  spinal  cord. 
There  is  also  no  good  reason  for  sujiposing  that  it  is  possible  to  stimu- 
late by  the  ordinary  medical  galvanic  current  the  deej^ly  situated  sym- 
j)athetic  ganglia  in  the  neck  : further,  it  is  hai’dly  conceivable  that  stim- 
ulation of  these  ganglia  could  do  any  good  in  locomotor  ataxia.  In 
some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  relief  of  pain  has  been  obtained  by  the 
passage  of  galvanic;  currents  along  the  nerve-trunks ; but  it  is  ])robable 
that  in  tlu'se  cases  the  central  lesion  was  reinforced  by  a peripheral 
neuritis,  and  that  it  was  the  ])eripheral  neuritis  and  not  the  centric 
lesion  that  was  benefited.  The  local  a]iplication  of  a dry  brush  with  a 
moderately  strong  current  sometimes  relieves  the  numbness  of  tabes. 

In  all  cases  of  tabes  it  is  essential  that  the  bladder  be  thoroughly 
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emptied  at  regular  intervals.  Even  in  the  earlier  stages  micturition  may 
be  so  imperfect  that  there  is  a residual  urine,  which  undergoes  fermen- 
tation and  sets  up  a cystitis,  which,  although  slight,  may  yet  be  sufficient 
gradually  to  involve  the  ureters  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  x>elves 
of  the  kidneys,  and  finally  the  kidneys  themselves.  In  this  is  probably 
found  the  cause  of  frequent  death  from  kidney  disease  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
No  hesitation  should  be  felt,  in  any  case,  in  using  the  soft  catheter,  and 
when  the  urine  is  ammoniacal  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out  thor- 
oughly every  other  day  with  a dilute  solution  of  some  acid  antiseptic. 

Laiigenbach  some  years  ago  proposed  for  the  cure  of  tabes  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  sciatic  or  other  large  nerve  taking  its  origin  in  the  affected 
region.  The  procedure  is  apparently  devoid  of  any  scientific  basis, 
has  been  followed  by  death,  and  is  not  justifiable.  The  exploitation  by 
Charcot  of  the  method  of  Motschoutkowski — i.e.,  that  of  suspension — led 
to  its  universal  adoption  in  the  treatment  of  tabes.  The  claims  made  by 
Charcot  have,  however,  not  been  confirmed,  although  in  a number  of 
cases  there  has  been  an  apparent  advantage.  It  is  stated  that  lost  sexual 
function  is  often  restored.  Motschoutkowski  believes  that  there  is  an 
absolute  stretching  of  the  vertebral  interspaces  and  a direct  influence 
upon  the  cord,  but  at  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  jibysiological 
explanation  of  any  good  result  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  procedure. 
Charcot  teaches  that  cedema,  obesity,  phthisis,  valvular  or  other  cardiac 
lesions,  emphysema,  and  marked  atheroma  of  the  arteries  are  contra- 
indications to  the  use  of  suspension,  and  certainly  when  either  of  these 
exists  the  practitioner  is  not  justified  in  experimenting  with  the  method. 
The  best  apparatus  is  probably  that  which  is  known  in  America  as  the 
Weir  Mitchell  apparatus.  The  suspension  may  be  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes  once  a day,  the  spring  balance  always  being  used,  that  the 
amount  of  force  applied  to  the  head  may  be  known.  The  physician  him- 
self should  always  be  present  at  the  first  suspension,  and  at  subsequent 
stances  at  least  a thoroughly  trained  reliable  nurse  should  superintend. 

ANTERO-LATERAL  SCLEROSIS.  SPASTIC  PARAPLEGIA. 

Definition. — A disease  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  characterized  by  spastic  contractions,  with  partial 
loss  of  power  and  exaggerated  reflexes,  without  sensory  disturbances  or 
trophic  changes. 

Etiology.— The  causes  of  antero-lateral  sclerosis  are  those  which 
produce  posterior  sclerosis.  Our  knowledge  does  not  suffice  to  explain 
why  in  one  case  the  sclerotic  disease  attacks  one  region,  and  in  another 
case  another  region,  of  the  cord. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  sclerosis  may  affect  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
columns,  but  is  usually  developed  in  the  so-called  crossed  pyramidal 
tract.  Its  history  and  microscopic  anatomy  are  those  of  other  scleroses 
in  various  positions  of  the  cord.  (See  Locomotor  Ataxia.) 
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Symptomatology. — lintero-lateral  sclerosis  may  develop  at  any  age, 
but  is  a disease  especially  frequent  in  adult  middle  life,  and,  as  the  lesion 
is  usually  located  in  the  lower  segments  of  the  spinal  cord,  commonly 
first  shows  itself  by  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  in  the  legs  after  prolonged 
exertion.  A little  later  the  loss  of  endurance  during  walking  is  mani- 
fested, and  by  and  by  the  chai-acteristic  gait  develops.  The  rigidity  of 
the  various  muscles  prevents  the  free  bending  of  the  knee-  and  hip-joints, 
whilst  the  heel  is  drawn  up  by  the  great  power  of  the  contractures  of  the 
calf- muscles.  Unable  to  lift  the  toes  from  the  ground,  the  subject  raises 
and  rotates  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  body  is  inclined  during  the  step  towards 
the  leg  upon  which  its  weight  is  rested,  whilst  the  toes  are  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  difficulty  along  the  ground  through  a step  of  from 
three  to  six  inches.  In  bad  cases  violent  tremors  are  apt  to  occur  in  the 
legs  during  effort,  and  at  such  times  rhythmical  inovements  may  throw  the 
heels  of  the  patient  up  and  down  in  regular  vibrations.  As  the  disease 
ju-ogresses,  the  heels  are  drawn  up  permanently,  so  that  the  subject  must 
stand  upon  the  toes,  thereby  throwing  the  trunk  forward  and  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  crutches  or  canes  held  well  in  advance  of  the  body.  A 
little  later  than  this,  walking  becomes  impossible  ; the  leg  is  now  usually 
Hexed  upon  the  thigh,  the  heel  drawn  up  and  the  toes  turned  inward, — 
this  position  being  due  to  the  superior  power  of  the  posterior  muscles  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  and  of  the  abductors  as  compared  with  their  antagonists. 
In  some  cases  the  legs  are  stiffly  extended,  very  rigid,  with  the  feet  in- 
verted and  often  crossed.  Not  rarely  violent  clonic  spasms  occur,  from 
time  to  time  causing  rapid  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  the  legs  ; such  spasms 
are  especially  frequent  at  night,  are  usually  but  not  always  painless, 
and  constitute  the  condition  which  has  been  inappropriately  named  by 
Brown-Sequard  spinal  epilepsy.^'’ 

There  are  no  pronounced  sensory  or  trophic  symptoms,  or  at  most 
there  is  slight  numbness  or  parsesthesia.  For  reasons  which  are  not  ap- 
parent, lateral  sclerosis  is  rarely  followed  by  i^eripheral  nerve  changes, 
so  that  ocular  and  laryngeal  and  other  peripheral  symptoms  are  un- 
common. The  mind  is  rarely  affected,  unless  the  sclerosis  exists  as  a 
secondary  complication  of  a general  paralysis.  From  the  beginning  the 
deep  and  superficial  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  the  sbghtest  touch  pro- 
ducing a quick  and  violent  response.  Ankle-clonus  and  knee-clonus 
are  common  phenomena.  Sometimes  the  touch  of  the  bed  or  of  the 
floor  suffices  to  throw  the  muscles  of  the  legs  into  violent  clonic  con- 
tractions. In  advanced  cases  the  contractures  may  be  so  great  that  the 
reflexes  are  entirely  abolisln^d. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  lateral  sclerosis  rests  upon  the  gradual 
development  of  loss  of  power  which  is  accompanied  by  contractures  and 
heightened  reflexes  and  so  situated  iis  to  be  evidently  of  spinal  origin, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  girdle  sensation,  of  i)ain,  and  of  disturb- 
ance of  sensation,  of  paralysis  of  bladder  or  rectum,  of  trophic  changes. 
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and  of  disorder  of  coordination.  The  diseases  which  produce  groups 
of  symptoms  more  or  less  closely  simulating  lateral  sclerosis  are  spinal 
meningitis,  chronic  cerebral  disease  with  secondary  degeneration,  and 
hysteria. 

Spinal  meningitis  is  accompanied  by  excessive  pain,  and  any  attempt 
at  the  extension  of  the  affected  limbs  produces  suffering  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  caused  by  similar  procedures  in  lateral  sclerosis. 

Tlie  lesions  of  lateral  sclerosis  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of 
descending  degeneration  from  cerebral  diseases,  and  the  symptoms  are 
very  similar,  exce^jt  in  their  distribution.  Cerebral  lesions  are  usually 
unilateral,  spinal  lesions  bilateral.  Almost  invariably,  therefore,  a hemi- 
plegic or  a monoplegic  character  will  betray  the  secondary  degeneration. 
In  rare  cases  a spinal  sclerosis  may  in  its  early  stages  affect  one  side 
of  the  cord  more  than  the  other,  but  it  is  probably  never  purely 
hemiplegic.  The  two  affections  have  also  different  histories : spinal 
spastic  paralysis  always  develops  slowly  and  insidiously,  cerebral  spjis- 
tic  paralysis  dates  back  to  birth  or  to  an  acute  attack  with  cerebral 
symptoms. 

The  real  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  between  hysterical  and  spinal  spas- 
tic paralysis,  a difficulty  which  is  enhanced  by  the  ffict  that  hysterical 
contractures  may  in  time  be  converted  into  antero-lateral  sclerosis.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Charcot  contractures  of  all  four  extremities  developed 
suddenly  in  a woman  and  continued  for  ten  years,  with  temporary  inter- 
missions ; after  the  last  seizure  the  contractures  continued  until  death,  and 
at  the  autopsy  symmetrical  lateral  sclerosis  was  found  to  extend  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Charcot  is  that 
whenever  marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  persistence  of  the  contrac- 
tures during  anaesthesia  are  present  organic  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord  has  set  in.  We  have  certainly  seen  the  distinct  hysterical  contrac- 
ture gradually  take  on  the  absolute  clinical  picture  of  an  old  lateral 
sclerosis.  Ankle-clonus  is  not  peculiai’  to  either  spinal  or  hysterical 
spavstic  paralysis ; it  occurs  in  each.  It  is  j)robable  that  the  peculiar 
lead-pipe  rigidity  seen  at  a certain  early  stage  of  spastic  paralysis  never 
occurs  in  hysteria.  The  great  diflicnlty  is  the  separation  of  the  severe 
types  of  the  two  diseases.  The  distinguishing  points  in  the  hysterical 
disorder  are  the  suddenness  of  its  development,  the  history  of  marked 
hysterical  symptoms  in  the  past,  the  presence  of  ansesthesia  or  of  other 
hysterical  symptoms,  and  the  occasional  sudden  intermission  of  con- 
tractures. Contrary  to  the  statements  of  Charcot,  our  own  experience 
sliows  that  the  hysterical  contracture  does  not  always  relax  during 


etherization. 

Pkognosis. — The  history  of  lateral  sclerosis  is  that  of  other  forms  of 
sclerosis,  except  that  secondary  comjilications  are  much  less  apt  to  occur 
than  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  conseciuently  life  is  more  prolonged  and 
is  free  from  suffering. 
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Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  sometimes  of  great  temporary 
beuetit  iu  lateral  sclerosis.  Drugs  have  no  effect  upon  the  sclerotic 
tissue ; nerve-stretching  and  suspension  have  probably  about  the  same 
value  as  in  posterior  sclerosis. 

COMBINED  SCLEROSES. 

Spinal  scleroses  of  vertical  tracts  may  coexist  in  various  combina- 
tions, producing  cases  which  clinically  present  various  mixtures  of 
symptoms  according  as  the  disease  is  more  pronounced  in  one  or  other 
of  the  spinal  tracts.  These  mixed  cases  have  in  general  an  etiology, 
l)ath()logy,  prognosis,  and  treatment  similar  to  those  of  the  affections 
in  which  the  lesion  is  not  so  wide-spread. 

Although  the  mixed  cases  vary  so  much  in  rare  instances  as  to  baffle 
a simx)le  description,  two  types  of  cases  are  so  discernible  that  they  have 
been  described  as  distinct  diseases. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  the  so-called  Ataxic  Paraplegia,  in  which 
there  is  a mixtui'e  of  posterior  and  lateral  sclerosis.  Like  other  forms  of 
sclerosis,  this  disease  develops  very  insidiously.  According  as  the  lesion 
affects  chielly  one  column  or  the  other  the  symptoms  of  the  locomotor 
ataxia  predominate  or  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clinical  picture  are 
chietly  those  of  the  lateral  sclerosis.  Usually  ’the  tendency  of  the  re- 
flexes to  be  lost,  so  strongly  x>ronounced  in  locomotor  ataxia,  is  overcome 
by  the  irritation  of  the  lateral  columns,  with  the  result  of  a loss  of  power 
of  endurance,  with  loss  of  coordination  and  preservation  or  even  excita- 
tion of  the  reflexes.  The  sensory  symptoms  are  commonly  not  so  severe 
as  in  tabes  ; fulgurant  pains  are  uncommon  ; the  girdle  sensation  is  not 
present  in  a majority  of  cases.  Ocular  disturbance  may  or  may  not  exist. 
The  gait  is  a curious  mixture  of  that  of  spastic  paralysis  with  that  of 
posterior  sclerosis. 

In  some  cases  of  ataxic  paraplegia  the  disease  begins  in  one  tract 
alone,  when  may  be  seen  the  curious  picture  of  a locomotor  ataxia  having 
the  reflexes  return  and  in  other  ways  gradually  conforming  to  a lateral 
sclerosis  type  ; or  the  reverse  of  this  may  happen. 

In  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis,  so  called,  there  is  poliomyelitis  ac- 
companied by  a pronounced  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  It  is  very 
rare  indeed  in  an  old  case  of  poliomyelitis  not  to  find  some  sclerotic 
change  in  the  motor  tract,  and  there  is  also  a regular  series  of  cases 
grading  between  those  in  which  poliomyelitis  is  supreme  and  those  in 
which  the  lateral  sclei'osis  is  dominant.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
present  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  either  of  these  lesions  is  neces- 
sarily secondary  to  the  other  ; they  may  each  have  their  beginning  in  the 
original  myelitic  attack. 

The  symptoms  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  are  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  with  loss  of  power,  spastic  contractions,  and  heightened  re- 
‘ flexes.  The  upper  extremities  are  usually  first  attacked  ; sometimes  a 
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hemiplegic  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  is  seen,  and  very  frequently 
the  troiihic  changes  predominate  in  the  arms,  the  spastic  symptoms  in 
the  legs.  The  cranial  nerves  are  usually  affected  very  early,  and  there  is 
an  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  which  causes  glosso-labial 
paralysis  with  spastic  symptoms  ; when  the  sclerosis  is  not  veiy  pro- 
nounced the  only  evidence  of  its  existence  distinguishing  the  case  from 
one  of  simple  bulbar  j)aralysis  may  be  an  increase  of  the  jaw  reflexes. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  a typical  case 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis ; but  if  the  motor  cells  degenerate  very 
rapidly  the  loss  of  muscle- tone  may  be  sufficient  to  mask  more  or  less 
completely  the  sclerosis  of  the  white  matter.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a slight  stiffness  of  gait  (the  “ frozen  attitude”)  may  alone  reveal 
the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

The  prognosis  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  very  unfavorable, 
death  almost  invariably  resulting  in  from  one  to  five  years.  No  medi- 
cinal treatment  is  of  any  avail,  but  long-continued  rest  in  bed,  with 
massage,  and  careful  uui‘sing,  may  be  serviceable. 

FRIEDREICH’S  ATAXIA. 

Definition. — A family  disease,  characterized  by  ataxic  symptoms, 
nystagmus,  contractures,  and  wide-spread  i^aresis  with  subordinate  dis- 
orders of  sensation. 

EtioloGtY. — Friedreich’s  ataxia,  althongh  it  almost  invariably  occurs 
in  a number  of  individuals  in  the  same  family,  is  rarely  directly  in- 
herited from  parents,  but  is  an  outgrowth  from  an  original  neuropathic 
stock  whose  tendency  to  degeneration  is  further  increased  by  intemper- 
ance, tuberculosis,  or  syphilis  in  the  parent,  and  by  consanguineons  mar- 
riages. The  attack  frequently  develops  without  immediate  cause,  but 
in  some  instances  has  been  precipitated  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  or  other  acute  disorder. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  almost  all  the  autopsies  in  cases  of  heredi- 
tary ataxia  there  has  been  found  a sclerosis  of  the  lateral  or  crossed  cere- 
bral tract  and  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  usually 
also  one  of  the  direct  cerebral  tract  and  of  the  cerebellar  tract.  The 
column  of  Clarke  is  also  usually  more  or  less  degenerated.  Nonne  has 
reported  one  case  in  which  there  was  no  spinal  sclerosis,  but  in  which 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  were  remarkably  small, 
a condition  which  hjis  also  been  noted  in  various  cases  in  which  sclerotic 
changes  were  pronounced.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  scleroses  is 
peculiarly  j^rimary.  They  are  all  probably  the  result  of  a common  in- 
liueuce  ; it  is  possible  that  they  are  merely  accidental  complications  of  or 
developments  from  an  original  lesion.  The  nature  of  the  fundamental 
lesion  of  the  disease  remains  in  doubt,  the  most  probable  theory  being 
that  of  Kahler  and  Pick,  in  accordance  with  which  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  is  the  imperfect  development  of  the  nerve-fibres.  There  is  also 
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an  appearance  of  truth  in  the  further  generalization  of  Pick,  that  this 
failure  of  development  is  due  to  early  vascular  degeneration.  Eeceut 
observers,  however,  deny  that  there  is  any  alteration  of  the  vessels, 
stating  that  in  this  fact  Friedreich’s  ataxia  absolutely  differs  from  true 
locomotor  ataxia. 

Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  has  been  frecpiently  noted,  and 
Anscher  states  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  found  in  a condition  of 
degeneration,  but  have  many  of  their  nerve-hlameiits  preserving  their 
embryonal  condition, — i.e.,  being  simjily  nerve-tubes  without  myelin. 

Symptomatology. — Sixty  j)er  cent,  of  the  cases  of  Friedreich’s  ataxia 
have  developed  insidiously  before  the  tenth  year  of  age,  but  in  individual 
Ciises  various  evidences  of  prolonged  irregular  nervous  disturbances  have 
been  present.  Usually  the  first  symiitom  is  a peculiar  awkwardness,  in 
most  cases  beginning  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  attacking  the  speech, 
the  lower  extremities,  and  the  upper  extremities  simultaneously,  and 
very  rarely  taking  a monoplegic  and  even  a hemijilegic  form. 

The  most  characteristic  symiitom  is  the  incoordination,  which  may 
produce  a gait  exactly  resembling  that  of  tabes,  or  may  reveal  itself  in  a 
peculiar  step  in  which  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  the  lateral  projection 
of  the  foot,  or  in  a rolling  walk  like  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  In 
the  arms  the  loss  of  coordination  is  evinced  by  irregular  jerking  move- 
ments and  by  the  inability  to  perform  delicate  acts,  and  often  becomes 
so  extreme  that  in  the  impossibility  of  properly  apiiosing  the  fingers  the 
action  of  the  hand  resembles  that  of  a paw.  The  ataxia  of  quiet  action 
which  Friedreich  affirms  to  be  characteristic  of  the  disease  and  never  to 
be  present  in  locomotor  ataxia  is  usually  a rather  late  symptom,  and  is 
shown  in  the  inability  of  the  subject  to  hold  the  extremity  in  any  quiet 
somewhat  forced  position.  This  static  ataxia  may  be  so  severe  as  to  pro- 
duce peculiar  athetoid  symptoms  in  the  fingers  when  lying  in  the  lap,  or 
a wavy  or  non- rhythmic  oscillation  in  the  arms  and  legs  when  at  rest,  or 
tremors,  oscillations,  or  choreiform  movements  in  the  head.  In  rare  c;ises 
these  movements  occur  only  under  excitement,  and  simulate  an  intention 
tremor. 

In  all  the  cases  recorded  by  Friedreich  the  knee-jerk  was  early  abol- 
ished. It  may,  however,  be  normal  or  even  exaggerated  5 an  ankle-clonus 
has  been  noted.  The  attempt  to  make  varieties  of  the  disease  based 
upon  the  condition  of  the  knee-jerk  is  futile,  since  the  condition  of 
the  knee-jerk  must  depend  upon  the  position  or  development  of  the 
spinal  sclerosis,  which  is  probably  only  a secondary  lesion. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  a very  rare  symptom,  and  sexual  power  is 
usually  long  preserved.  Muscular  weakness  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
an  initial  symptom,  and  in  the  advanced  disease  may  amount  to  an  almost 
complete  wide-spread  paralysis.  In  a few  cases  the  muscles  undergo 
atrophy,  which  is  rarely  attended  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 
Contractures  are  very  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  not 
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rarely  give  rise  to  deformities,  sncli  as  curvature  of  tlie  si)ine  (wliicli  has 
beeu  noted  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  reported),  talipes  equinus, 
and  other  forms  of  club-foot,  besides  various  distortions  of  the  limbs,  toes, 
and  fingers.  Fulgurant  pains  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  the  affection, 
but  are  usually  absent  throughout,  the  only  disturbances  of  sensation 
consisting  of  aching  j)ains,  slight  numbness,  and  various  iiarmsthesiae, 
which  are  rarely  severe  ; the  girdle  sensation  has  been  noted  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Disorder  of  speech  is  usually  a late  symptom.  It  varies  in  form  and 
intensity  : sometimes  the  subject  si)eaks  with  hesitation  and  a drawl, 
sometimes  the  words  are  thrown  out  in  a jerky,  almost  stuttering  manner, 
whilst  typical  scanning  has  been  reported.  Irregularity  of  pitch,  indis- 
tinctness of  utterance,  slurring  of  the  syllables,  in  various  cases  have  in- 
dicated that  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  affected.  Evident  lack  of  control 
in  the  movements  of  the  tongne  and  lijis,  tremors,  choreic  or  oscillating 
movements  of  the  tongue,  fibrillary  contractions  of  all  the  muscles  about 
the  mouth,  loss  of  power  of  holding  the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  with  a loss 
of  tone  in  the  muscles  of  expression, — any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  may 
be  ju’esent  as  the  outcome  of  a deep-seated  bulbar  involvement. 

The  eye-symptoms  are  peculiar.  Strabismus  with  diplopia  sometimes 
occurs  ; blepharospasm  with  ptosis  has  been  occasionally  noted  ; but  the 
characteristic  though  usually  late  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  nystagmus. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  what  Friedreich  calls  ataxic  nystagmus, — 
namely,  oscillating  movements  appearing  when  the  eyes  are  turned  upon 
some  object  held  near;  or  that  of  static  yiystagmus, — that  is,  movements 
when  the  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  at  rest.  The  pupillary  movements  may 
be  sluggish,  but  they  are  always  present,  and  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
has  never  been  noticed.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  rare.  Vision  is 
occasionally  impaired,  but  contraction  of  the  field  has  been  observed  only 
a few  times.  Color  sense  seems  not  to  have  been  studied. 

Although  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  extremities  are  ordinary  vaso- 
motor phenomena  of  the  disease,  no  trophic  changes  of  the  joints  and 
bones  have  been  reported.  The  intellect  is  often  dull,  but  there  is  never 
acute  mental  aberration. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  Friedreich’s  ataxia  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  and  the  development  of  the  spinal  sclerotic 
changes.  Usually  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  recognized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  several  cases  in  one  family,  the  subordination  of  the  sensory  to 
the  motor  symptoms,  and  the  static  incoordination,  with  the  subsequent 
oscillating  or  choreic  movements  and  the  presence  of  disturbance  of 
speech,  and  of  nystagmus. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment.— Friedreich’s  ataxia  is  incurable,  but 
has  little  tendency  to  produce  death,  which  almost  invariably  occurs 
from  some  intercurrent  disease,  it  may  be.  as  long  as  forty  years  after 
the  first  symptoms.  Treatment  is  of  no  avail. 
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SPINAL  SYPHILIS. 

Syiiliilis  may  produce  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  with  consetpient  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.,  or  it 
may  give  rise  to  a gummous  intiltration  which  commences  in  the  pia 
mater  and  si)reads  inward,  causing  thickening  of  the  blood-vessel  walls, 
with  dilatation  of  the  perivascular  spaces  and  exudation  of  minute  cells 
around  the  vessels.  The  so-called  syphilitic  callus,  a condensation  of 
the  hbrous  tissues  around  the  cord,  is  probably  not  a primary  syphi- 
litic lesion,  but  the  scar  or  remnants  of  a true  gummous  infiltration  of 
the  membranes. 

Symptomatology. — Spinal  softening  and  spinal  neoplasms  due  to 
syidiilis  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  similar  lesions 
not  due  to  syphilis.  The  symptoms  of  gummous  spinal  meningitis  are 
those  of  a localized  subacute  meningitis, — namely,  pain  and  spasm,  with 
paralysis,  affecting  some  perixjheral  part  corresi)onding  to  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  The  pains  are  sometimes  exceedingly  severe,  furious  agonies 
shooting  along  the  affected  nerves  or  fulgurant  criseij  simulating  those  of 
true  locomotor  ataxia.  Often  there  is  aching  in  the  back.  When  this 
aching  is  accompanied  by  marked  soreness  on  pressure  or  on  jarring,  the 
vertebrte  themselves  may  be  consitlered  to  be  affected.  Various  panes- 
thesiie,  marked  hyperaesthesia  or  anaesthesia,  girdle  paiiis,  tonic  spasms, 
localized  tremors,  grossly  exaggerated  refiexes, — such  are  the  symptoms 
of  irritation,  which  may  be  followed  by  complete  ijaralysis  with  trophic 
changes. 

The  symptoms  of  diffused  syphilitic  infiltration  of  the  cord  vary  with 
the  seat  of  the  lesion,  simulating  now  locomotor  ataxia,  now  spastic  para- 
plegia, now  chronic  myelitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spinal  syphilis  is  usually  to  be  reached 
by  a study  of  the  collocation  of  the  symptoms  rather  than  of  the  symp- 
toms themselves. 

The  lesions  of  syxfiiilis  are  prone  to  be  multiple,  and  are  rarely  as 
strictly  confined  to  individual  functional  tracts  as  in  sclerosis  : conse- 
quently, the  symptoms  of  syphilis  of  the  cord  are  very  apt  to  be  mixed. 
Tims,  there  will  be  loss  of  coordination  associated  with  retention  of  the 
patellar  reflex  ; or  the  patellar  reflex  may  be  lost  at  a time  when  there  is 
marked  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  rather  than  loss  of  their  coordinating 
function  ; or  an  aj^ixirent  locomotor  ataxia  will  be  associated  with  loss  of 
power  over  the  rectum  or  the  bladder  ; or  a case  which  up  to  a certain 
point  offers  a typical  outline  of  lateral  sclerosis  suffers  from  fulgurant 
pains  or  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters. 

Almost  any  conceivable  mixture  or  interweaving  of  spinal  symptoms 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  syphilis  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  most  pathog- 
nomonic evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  an  atypical  aggre- 
gation of  symptoms.  Whenever  the  i)ractitioner  is  confronted  by  a 
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coutradictory  mass  of  phenomena  evidently  spinal  in  origin,  suspicion 
should  be  strongly  aroused. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Spinal  syphilis  is  often  very  favorably 
aftected  by  treatment,  but  in  a majority  of  the  cases  it  leaves  behind  it 
some  permanent  traces.  Owing  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  cord, 
the  secondary  pressure  and  intlammatory  effects  of  specific  deposits  are 
most  serious  : hence  the  treatment  of  a case  of  spinal  syphilis  should  be 
very  vigorous,  mercury  being  used  with  the  utmost  freedom,  unless  there 
be  pronounced  cachexia,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  as  rapid  change  a.s 
possible.  Alter  the  mercurial  course  enormous  doses  of  the  iodide  should 
be  given,  preferably  in  milk. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 


As  affording  to  the  student  a convenient  method  of  study,  and,  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  of  reference,  we  shall  begin  the  present  chapter  by 
pointing  out  the  exact  seat  of  the  palsies  which  follow  loss  of  function 
in  the  more  important  individual  nerves.  In  the  distribution  of  paraly- 
sis it  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  whether  the  lesion  is  centric  or 
peripheral.  Having,  however,  located  the  nerve  territory  of  a paraly- 
sis, the  practitioner  should  usually  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  by 
an  electrical  study  of  the  affected  muscle  whether  the  lesion  is  cen- 
tric or  peripheral, — it  being  understood  that  the  word  peripheral  jis 
here  used  includes  the  trophic  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as 
the  motor  nerves.  Localized  spiisms  are,  of  course,  referable  to  their 
proper  nerve  by  reading  spasm  instead  of  paralysis  in  the  text. 


LOCAL  PARALYSES  OF  MOTION. 

Oculo-Motor  Paralysis. — Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  ptosis  or  dropping 
of  the  upper  lid,  paralysis  of  accommodation,  and  squint  with  consequent 
double  vision,  are  symptoms  of  loss  of  power  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve, 
whose  superficial  origin  is  from  the  inner  border  of  the  crus  cerebri,  the 
deep  origin  being  in  the  locus  niger  of  the  peduncles  and  the  gray  nucleus 
in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  slightly  below  the  tubercula  qiiad- 
rigemina.  Partial  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  frequent.  In  such  cases 
the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve  affected.  The 
functions  of  the  eye-muscles  are  as  follows  : to  turn  the  eye— superior 
oblique,  downward  and  outward  ; inferior  oblique,  upward  and  outward  ; 
superior  rectus,  upward  and  inward  ; inferior  rectus,  downward  and 
inward  ; internal  rectus,  directly  inward  ; external  rectus,  directly  out- 
ward. All  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve  except 
the  superior  oblique  and  the  external  rectus.  When  one  of  these  mustdes 
is  paralyzed  a squint  results.  In  order  to  determine  which  inuscle  is 
afiected,  it  is  only  necessary,  at  least  in  cases  of  fresh  paralysis,  to  note 
the  position  of  the  head.  The  rule  is,  the  head  is  so  deflected  that  the 
chin  is  carried  in  a direction  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle.  Megalopsia,  or  macropsia,  in  which  objects  look  larger  than 
normal,  is  said  to  indicate  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus.  Microx^sia, 
in  which  objects  look  smaller  than  normal,  is  said  to  indicate  j^aresis 
of  the  internal  rectus.  These  two  symxffoms  are  very  rare. 

Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  also  of  the  trochlear  and  of  the 
abducens,  is  commonly  due  to  ]u’essure  upon  the  nerve  by  basal  exuda- 
tions, which  in  adults  are  usually  sy]>hilitic,  in  children  tubercular  or 
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rachitic.  Rheumatic  or  gouty  paralysis  is  not  very  rare.  Centric  palsy 
may  occur. 

Fourth  or  Trochlear  Nerve.— Loss  of  power  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye  is  diagnosed  by  the  fixedness  of  the  eye  when  the  head 
is  moved,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  moving  of  the  eye  with  the  head. 
Double  vision  occurs  whenever  the  subject  attempts  to  look  straight 
downward  or  at  objects  situated  towards  the  paralyzed  side ; but  the 
second  image  disappears  when  the  head  is  turned  to  look  towards  the 
sound  side.  The  distortion  of  vision  is  especially  manifested  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  pick  up  a small  object,  as  a coin,  off  a table.  The 
nerve  involved  is  the  fourth,  trochlear,  or  pathetic,  whose  api^arent  or 
superficial  origin  is  in  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  Its 
fibres  have  been  traced  into  the  peduncle  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
near  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  where  they  decussate  with  correspond- 
ing filaments  of  the  opposite  side. 

Ophthalmoplegia. — Under  the  name  of  ophthalmo2)legia  interna  Jona- 
than Hutchinson  described  an  affection  of  the  eye  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  ganglion.  The  symptoms  are 
irkloplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  both  as  to  the  circular  and  the 
radiating  fibres,  and  cycloplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

02)kthalmoplegia  externa  of  Hutchinson,  previously  described  by  Von 
Graefe  as  ophthalmoplegia  progressiva,  is  paresis  or  paralysis  of  all  the 
external  muscles  of  the  two  eyes.  In  most  cases  the  internal  muscles 
are  affected.  The  cause  may  be  an  exudation  beneath  the  brain  in- 
volving both  sets  of  nerves,  or  a poliomyelitis  attacking  the  nuclei  of 
the  nerves. 

Fifth  or  Trigeminus  Nerve. — Loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication,— Le.,  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoids, — and  in  the  mylo- 
hyoid, digastric,  tensor  palati,  and  tensor  tympani,  indicates  paralysis 
of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminus  nerve.  This  inot  has  its  ap- 
parent origin  in  the  side  of  the  pons  ; its  deep  origin  is  in  a nucleus  just 
below  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  those  fibres  of  the  trigeminal  or  fifth  nerve  which  come 
from  the  ascending  or  sensory  root  produce  loss  of  sensation  in  the  face, 
including  the  forehead,  the  eye,  and  the  external  ear,  and  also  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate,  the  nose, 
and  the  middle  ear,  and  in  the  teeth.  Disturbances  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve  are  also  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  disorder  of  the  secretory  func- 
tion of  the  lachrymal,  nasal,  and  buccal  glands,  by  herpetic  eruption, 
and  by  a severe  conjunctivitis  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  of  tro- 
phic origin,  and  by  others  to  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  sensibility  pre- 
venting the  immediate  recognition  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye. 

Sixth  or  Abducens  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  causes 
loss  of  power  in  the  external  rectus,  with  consequent  internal  strabismus. 
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or  squint,  double  vision,  and  sometimes  macropsia.  Internal  squint  does  i 
not,  however,  always  indicate  i)aralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  because  the  ) 
weakness  of  the  external  i-ectus  muscle  is  a veiy  frequent  result  of  im-  i 
perfection  of  vision.  The  apparent  origin  of  the  abducens  nerve  is  from  i 
a groove  between  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  and  the  posterior  ' 
border  of  the  pons.  There  are  usually  two  roots,  one  from  the  medulla 
and  the  other  from  the  pons.  The  fibres  have  been  traced  to  a nucleus  j 
which  lies  underneath  the  fasciculus  teres  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. A few  fibres  are  believed  to  pass  from  this  nucleus  upward  and 
across  to  join  the  third  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  way  are  ex- 
plained certain  rare  cases  of  conjugate  paralysis  involving  the  internal 
rectus  of  one  side  and  the  external  rectus  of  the  other  side  and  accom- 
panied by  atrophy  of  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens  nerve. 

Facial  Nerve. — Of  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  the  facial  or  seventh 
nerve  is  most  frequently  paralyzed.  The  superficial  origin  of  this  nerve 
is  in  a groove  between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla. 

Its  deep  origin  is  probably  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  pons,  although  its 
fibres  have  not  been  distinctly  traced  farther  than  a nucleus  in  the  ui)per 
half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  near  the  postero-niedian  fissure. 

It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  except  those  of  mastication,  also 
the  levator  palati  and  the  tensor  tympani. 

Centric  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  is  common.  It  is  never  complete, 
and  almost  invariably  affects  the  muscles  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
Complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve  is  always  peripheral,  and  is  usually  due 
to  neuritis  or  perineuritis.  For  an  account  of  it,  and  also  of  paralysis  of 
different  portions  of  the  nerve,  see  Neuritis,  Facial,  page  611. 

Auditory  Nerve. — The  eighth,  or  auditory,  nerve  has  the  nucleus  of 
its  larger  root  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  that  of  its  minor  root 
near  the  restiform  body.  The  roots  pass  obliquely  outward  and  unite 
into  a single  trunk,  which  appears  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  pons  on  the 
outer  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  facial  nerve.  After  leaving  the  medulla 
oblongata  the  nerve  is  directed  outward,  in  company  with  the  facial 
nerve,  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 

Deafness  from  disease  of  the  auditory  nuclei  is  very  rare.  Peripheral 
neurotic  deafness  is  much  more  common.  The  auditory  nerve  is  liable 
to  be  pressed  upon  by  syphilitic,  tubercular,  or  other  deposits  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  and  is  especially  exposed  to  paralysis  from  disease  of 
the  mastoid  processes  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  may  therefore  be  laid 
down  as  a diagnostic  rule,  the  exceptions  to  which  are  very  rare,  that 
a nervous  deafness  not  associated  with  marked  giddiness  is  dependent 
upon  a lesion  of  the  nerve-trunk.  Hyperjesthesia  of  the  auditory  nerve 
produces  a loss  of  hearing  which  is  characterized  by  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  sounds.  The  normal  stimuli  of  the  nerve  produce  pain  ratlier 
than  normal  functional  excitement,  so  that,  although  unable  to  perceive 
minute  differences  in  sounds,  the  patient  suffers  acutely  from  loud  noises. 
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PNEUMOGASTRIC  NERVE. 

The  important  branches  of  this  nerve  are  the  pharyngeal,  the  laryn- 
geal, and  the  cardiac. 

Pharyngeal  Branches. — As  these  branches  in  connection  with  the 
glosso- pharyngeal  nerve  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  their  paralysis  is  fol- 
lowed by  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  part  played  in  the  formation  of  the 
plexus  seems,  however,  somewhat  secondary,  as  loss  of  power  in  a single 
pneumogastric  nerve  does  not  seriously  impair  the  power  of  swallowing. 

Laryngeal  Branches. — The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the 
laryngeal  membrane  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  5 the 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  supplies  the  remainder  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  011  the  left  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side, 
the  inferior  nerve  is  frequently  involved  in  aneurisms. 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  vary  according 
as  the  abductors  or  the  adductors  are  affected.  Adductor  paralysis  is  the 
common  form,  producing  the  hoarseness  or  aphonia  of  hysteria,  ordinary 
colds,  etc.,  without  disturbances  of  respiration.  The  muscles  involved 
are  the  lateral  crico  arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid. 

The  failure  of  the  abductors,  the  posterior  crico-arytenoids,  to  draw 
apart  the  vocal  cords  during  inspiration,  results  in  the  glottis  being 
almost  or  entirely  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  without,  so  that 
inspiration  is  almost  impossible  and  is  accompanied  with  a loud  stridor. 
This  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  is  dangerous  to  life.  It  may  result  from 
pressure  upou  both  vagi  ^ or  both  recurrent  nerves,  but  may  be  due  to  a 
central  lesion  or  to  hysteria.  When  only  one  nerve  is  involved  there  is 
merely  hoarseness  with  failure  of  the  cord  to  move  in  inspiration,  as  seen 
by  the  laryngoscope.  Spasm  of  the  abductor  muscles  seems  to  be  rare, 
and  to  produce  only  disturbances  of  voice  ; on  the  other  hand,  spasm 
of  the  adductors  by  closing  the  glottis  causes  violent  dyspnoea,  as  in 
laryngismus  stridulus,  false  croup,  etc. 

Aniesthesia  of  the  larynx  is  especially  important,  because  by  pre- 
venting the  automatic  watchfulness  of  the  glottis  it  is  apt  to  lead  to 
the  entrance  of  particles  of  food  into  the  larynx  or  the  lungs.  It  is  a 
common  condition  in  advanced  dementia  paralytica. 

Cardiac  Branches. — So  far  as  concerns  the  heart,  the  vagi  have 
motor,  sensory,  and  trophic  functions ; irritation  of  the  vagi  produces 
slowuess,  paralysis  of  the  vagi  great  rapidity,  of  the  heart’s  action. 
We  do  not  know  what  symptoms  are  produced  by  disturbances  of  the 
sensory  fibre  of  the  pneumogastric ; it  may  be  that  the  pain  of  angina 
or  other  heart  disease  is  connected  with  them. 

Pulmonary  Branches. — Of  these  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  speak  with  any  confidence.  It  is  possible,  but  not  proved,  that 
asthma  is  connected  with  them. 
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Gastric  and  (Esophageal  Branches. — These  branches  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  They  xirobably  carry  both  afierent 
and  etterent  imimlses  between  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  stomach. 
Gastralgia,  or  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  is  believed  b}^  some  authorities  to 
be  an  irritation  of  the  inieuniogastric  xierijiheral  endings,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  these  nerve  terminations  are  connected  with  many  dyspejitic 
disturbances. 

Glosso- Pharyngeal  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  the  giosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  is  revealed  by  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  great  tendency  to 
regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nostrils,  and  loss  of  taste  in  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  tongue.  The  suxierticial  origin  of  the  nerve  is  in  the 
groove  between  the  lateral  tract  and  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Its  tibres  have  been  traced  to  a nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. — The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  composed 
of  fibres  springing  from  the  lateral  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
of  fibres  which  rise  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  first 
and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  the  two  jiarts  being  united  in  the  cranium  and 
escaping  iis  one  nerve  through  the  jugular  foramen.  The  spinal  accessory 
nerve  sends  communicating  fibres  to  the  i)neiimogastric,  which  go  to  the 
laryngeal  muscles  and  control  ijhonation  ; the  act  of  deglutition  is  also 
aflected  by  the  nerve,  which  further  affords  the  chief  but  not  the  only 
sui)iDly  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  traiiezius  muscles.  Paralysis  of  the 
sterno- mastoid  muscle  causes  slight  elevation  of  the  chin,  with  rotation 
towards  the  jiaralyzed  side,  causing  an  oblique  i^osition  of  the  head. 
There  is  difficulty  in  depressing  the  head  towards  the  paralyzed  muscle, 
whose  normal  outline  in  the  neck  is  also  softened.  If  both  muscles  are 
affected,  the  head  is  held  straight,  and  is  rotated  with  great  difficulty  ; 
great  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  depressing  the  chin.  Paralysis  of 
the  trai^ezius  muscle  is  shown  by  sinking  of  the  iioiiit  of  the  shoulder, 
by  drooping  downward  of  the  scapula,  the  inferior  angle  of  which  is  in 
the  relation  of  adduction  to  the  spine  as  conijiared  with  its  fellow,  and 
by  i>roniinence  of  the  clavicle  and  supraclavicular  space.  If  there  is 
also  difficulty  in  raising  the  scaiuila  and  clavicle  and  in  elevating  the 
arm,  the  upiier  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  especially  involved  ; while  if 
tlie  scapula  is  not  easily  aiixn’oximated  to  the  spinal  column,  the  middle 
and  lower  fibres  are  chiefly  affected.  If  after  conqilete  paralysis  of  the 
trapezius  there  is  absolute  inability  to  draw  the  scapula  towards  the 
spine,  })alsy  of  the  rhomboideus  major  and  rhomboideus  minor  muscles 
may  be  inferred.  Under  similar  circumstances,  loss  of  the  power  of  ele- 
A'ating  the  scajiula  and  of  moving  the  neck  after  fixation  of  the  scapula 
indicates  jiaralysis  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulm. 

Long  Thoracic  Nerve. — If  the  scapula  is  drawn  uj^ward  with  its 
lower  angle  api)roximnted  to  the  spine,  and  if  during  the  act  of  elevating 
the  arm  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone  does  not  describe  an  arc  outward,  jis 
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I it  normally  should,  but  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  spine,  while  the 
vertebral  border  stands  out  in  a wing-like  manner,  leaving  a Avell-marked 
depression  between  it  and  the  thorax,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  serratus 
magnus,  which  is  supplied  by  the  iiosterior  thoracic  or  long  thoracic  or 
external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell. 

Subscapular  Nerves. — Difficult  adduction  of  the  arm,  with  loss  of 
the  normal  power  of  depressing  it  and  drawing  it  backward,  esjiecially 
in  the  act  of  placing  the  hand  in  contact  with  the  buttock,  shows  paral- 
ysis of  the  latissinius  dorsi  muscle,  which  is  cliiedy  supplied  by  the  sub- 
I scapular  nerves.  Inability  to  perform  properly  inward  rotation  of  the 
humerus,  diminished  power  of  pronation,  excessive  outward  rotation  of 
the  upper  arm,  and  consequent  faulty  position  of  the  hand,  denote  paral- 
ysis of  the  subscapularis  and  teres  major  muscles,  which  receive  their 
nerve-supply  from  the  subscapidar  nerves. 

Suprascapular  and  Circumflex  Nerves. — Impaired  power  of  out- 
ward rotation  of  the  humerus,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  performing 
such  acts  as  writing,  drawing,  and  especially  sewing,  in  which  this  move- 
ment is  essential,  together  with  excessive  inward  rotation,  even  to  the 
point  of  turning  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  uppermost,  indicate  pa- 
ralj'sis  of  the  important  external  rotator  of  the  humerus,  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle,  as  well  as  of  its  assistant,  the  teres  minor  muscle.  The 
former  is  supplied  by  the  suprascapular  nerve,  and  the  latter  by  the 
circumflex. 

When  the  arm  cannot  be  directly  elevated, — ie.,  brought  at  right 
angles  with  the  trunk, — but  hangs  helpless  close  to  the  thorax,  and,  later, 
when  a definite  space  appears  between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
acromion,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  circumflex  nerve.  Antesthesia  of  the  skin  is  not  always  present. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Nerves. — Inability  to  adduct  actively  the  arm  so 
as  to  draw  it  across  the  chest  or  to  place  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoul- 
der, abnormal  prominence  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces,  and  loss  of 
tension  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  axillary  space,  are  the  symptoms 
which  show  paralysis  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cles, supplied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

Musculo-Cutaneous  Nerves. — Absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  to  flex  the  forearm,  with  loss  of  some  of  the  power  of  supination, 
and  partial  lack  of  ability  to  draw  the  humerus  forward,  inward,  and 
towards  the  scapula,  points  to  paralysis  of  the  group  of  muscles  supplied 
by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve, — viz.,  the  biceps  cubitis,  the  coraco- 
bi'achialis,  and  part  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 

Musculo-Spiral  Nerve. — If  the  hand  hangs  at  right  angles  to  the 
forearm  (wrist-drop)  and  the  power  of  extension  at  the  wrist-joint  and 
elbow-joint  is  absent,  with  the  hand  in  pronation,  the  fingers  bent,  and 
the  thumb  flexed  and  adducted,  the  deformity  is  characteri.stic  of  the 
group  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  its  posterior 
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interosseous  branch, — viz.,  the  triceps  and  anconeus,  the  supinator  Ion-  ^ 
gus,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  bre-  ' 
vior,  and  all  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  superficial  and  deep  posterior  ' 
brachial  regions.  Other  x>i‘ominent  symptoms  are  that  the  effort  at  ex- 
tension of  the  fingers  is  possible  only  in  the  second  and  end  phalanges, 
while  the  first  phalanges  are  more  fiexed  (the  interossei  flexing  the  first 
phalanges  and  extending  the  others).  The  hand-grip  is  weakened  unless  | 

the  wrist-joint  be  put  into  extension,  and  when  the  hand  and  the  forearm  i 

are  put  prone  upon  the  table  there  is  diminished  power  of  abduction  and 
adduction.  The  forearm  cannot  be  brought  midway  between  pronation  | 
and  supination,  and  when  it  is  in  this  position  the  ability  to  perform 
elbow-joint  tiexion  is  impaired.  Finally,  the  forearm  cannot  be  ex- 
tended upon  the  arm.  Numbness  and  tingling  may  exist,  but  complete 
anaesthesia  is  very  rare. 

Median  Nerve. — Loss  of  the  power  to  flex  all  the  second  phalanges 
and  the  end  phalauges  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  preservation  of 
this  motion  in  the  first  phalauges  (interossei),  and  its  partial  preservation 
in  the  two  outer  fingers,  inability  to  flex  the  thiiudi  or  to  bring  it  in  ajD- 
positiou  with  the  little  finger,  diminished  power  in  flexing  the  wrist, 
which,  when  this  is  attempted,  throws  the  hand  into  a marked  adduc- 
tion, and  impaired  proiiatioii  with  lessened  sensibility  of  the  fii’st  two 
fingers  and  the  radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  indicate  paralysis  of  the 
median  nerve.  This  nerve  supplies  all  the  flexor  and  jirouator  muscles 
of  the  deep  superficial  and  anterior  brachial  region,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flexor  carpi  uluaris  and  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  also  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb  except  the  adductor  and  one  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  finally  the  two  outer  lumbricales.  Sensory  fibres  supply 
the  radial  side  of  the  palm,  the  front  of  the  thumb,  the  first  two  fingers, 
half  of  the  third  finger,  and  the  back  of  these  three  fingers. 

Ulnar  Nerve. — Imperfect  flexion  of  the  hand,  which  is  drawn 
towards  the  radial  side  ; impaired  power  of  adduction  of  the  hand ; 
lessened  ability  to  separate  the  fingers  (abduction)  or  to  bring  them 
together  (adduction)  ; absence  of  the  power  to  flex  the  first  row  of  the 
phalanges  and  extend  the  other  two  rows ; almost  entire  immobility  of 
the  little  finger  ; difficulty  iii  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  nietacar}>al  bone 
of  the  index  finger,  with  disturbed  seusatioii  of  the  entire  little  finger 
and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger,  (*oiistitute  the  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  sup]ili(Hl  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  These  muscles  are  the 
flexor  carpi  uluaris,  })art  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  the  iuter- 
ossei,  and  the  two  inner  lumbricales,  all  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  adductor  of  the  thumb  and  one  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

When  the  interossei  and  lumbricales  are  no  longer  able  to  flex  the  first 
row  of  the  phalanges  and  extend  the  other  two  rows,  but  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum  excessively  extends  the  first  row  of  the  phalanges, 
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while  the  flexor  muscles  beud  the  second  and  third  rows,  the  condition 
of  “chiw'-hand’’  is  produced,  which  may  mean  paralysis  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  just  above  the  wrist,  so  that  the  innervation  of  the  interossei  and 
lumbricales  alone  is  affected.  Affections  of  the  ulnar  nerve  produce 
sensory  disturbance  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  two  and  a half  fingers 
on  the  back,  and  one  and  a half  fingers  on  the  front. 

Spinal  Nerves. — If  the  head  hangs  forward  and  cannot  be  extended, 
or  at  least  can  be  extended  only  by  the  aid  of  a swinging  motion,  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  cervical  vertebrie,— ie.,  the  rectus  caiii- 
tis  posticus  major,  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trapezius,  and  the  splenii. 

When  the  spine  tends  to  assume  a posterior  curvature,  most  marked 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  patient  presents  the  appearance  of  ^ ^ old 
man’s  back,”  in  which  he  cannot  voluntarily  straighten  the  curvature, 
although  this  may  be  done  by  passive  action,  there  is  paralysis  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  back,  chiefly  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro- 
lumbalis,  with  the  condition  of  paralytic  kyphosis.  The  iiroduction  of 
lateral  curvature^  or  paralytic  scoliosis,  means  that  the  j)aralysis  is  limited 
to  one  side. 

When  a patient  carries  the  body  with  the  upper  portion  bent  back- 
ward, so  as  to  throw  it  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  when  the  body 
if  inclined  too  far  anteriorly  falls  forward  and  cannot  again  assume  the 
erect  posture  until  the  hands,  being  placed  upon  the  legs,  help  the  arms 
by  a sort  of  climbing  process  to  bring  the  body  again  to  its  backward 
posture,  the  condition  of  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
region  obtains, — i.e.,  the  erectores  spinse.  In  this  condition  the  j)atient 
further  stands  with  the  head  bent  forward,  walks  with  a swaying  motion 
of  the  trunk,  and  when  he  sits  down  the  upper  part  of  the  body  appar- 
ently sinks,  so  that  the  dorsal  spine  is  bent  (kyphosis'),  while  there  is 
a deep  concavity  of  the  lumbar  spine  (lordosis).  The  nerves  concerned 
in  these  palsies  of  the  back  are  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar,  according  to  the  region  involved. 

Ilio-Hypogastric,  Ilio-Inguinal,  and  Intercostal  Nerves. — In- 
ability to  compress  properly  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  so 
that  such  acts  as  urination,  defecation,  and  vomiting  are  performed 
with  difficulty,  and  diminished  power  in  the  effort  of  respiration,  to- 
gether with  a tendency  to  fall  backward  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  is  inclined  posteriorly,  show  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  ilio-iuguinal,  ilio-hypogastric,  and  loAver 
intercostal  nerves. 

Anterior  Crural  Nerve. — Loss  of  the  power  to  flex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  extend  the  leg  at  the  knee,  and  impaired  ability  to  raise 
the  body  from  the  recumbent  posture  and  to  perform  the  acts  of  walking, 
running,  going  up-stairs,  and  the  like,  are  the  symptoms  which  indicate 
paralysis  of  the  group  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
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— viz.,  tlie  iliaciis,  the  peetineus,  and  all  the  muscles  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thigh  except  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

Obturator  Nerve. — When  the  act  of  pressing  the  knees  firmly  to- 
gether, or  of  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed, and  when  there  is  impaired  i)ower  of  external  rotation  of  the 
thigh  while  in  the  sitting  posture,  the  indications  are  that  there  is  paral- 
ysis of  the  gracilis  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  internal  femoral  region 
and  of  the  external  obturator  muscle,  which  group  is  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve. 

Superior  and  Inferior  Gluteal  Nerves. — Uncertainty  in  the  act  of 
walking  or  standing,  together  with  loss  of  power  of  internal  rotation 
of  the  thigh  and  impaired  power  of  external  rotation,  difficulty  in  ab- 
ducting the  thigh,  with  disturbed  relation  of  the  thigh  to  the  pelvis, 
and  inclination  of  the  latter  to  the  opjiosite  side  during  attemiited  action 
on  the  part  of  the  affected  limb,  are  the  symptoms  which  point  to  paralj- 
sis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  nerves. 
The  inferior  gluteal  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  which 
muscle  can  forcibly  extend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  and  perform  outward 
rotation  of  the  thigh.  The  superior  gluteal  nerve  passes  to  the  tensor 
vagina)  femoris  and  to  the  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  minimus.  The 
anterior  fibres  of  these  latter  muscles  rotate  the  thigh  inward,  whilst 
their  posterior  fibres  rotate  it  outward.  The  muscles  of  the  gluteal 
group  when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis  are  abductors 
of  the  thigh  ; when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  femur  they 
support  the  pelvis  on  the  femur.  The  tension  of  the  fiiscia  lata,  which 
may  be  slackened  in  palsy,  is  usually  maintained  by  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  the  tensor  vagina)  femoris. 

Sciatic  Nerve. — Inability  to  flex  or  bend  the  knee,  to  oppose  resist- 
ance to  passive  extension  of  the  knee,  and  to  raise  the  heel  towards  the 
l)uttock,  would  show  loss  of  power  in  the  semimembranosus,  semitendi- 
nosus,  and  biceps  femoris  muscles,  a group  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic 
nerve.  This  is  a possible  form  of  paralysis ; but  more  usual  are  the 
})alsies  which  occur  from  affections  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  dis- 
tribution, and  consist  in  loss  of  the  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot  and 
toes  and  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot. 

External  Popliteal  Nerve. — If  the  foot  cannot  be  flexed  or  abducted, 
nor  completely  adducted,  and  hangs  downward,  so  that  the  patient  in  the 
act  of  walking  raises  the  foot  I)y  Hexing  the  hii)-joint  and  then  places  it 
again  uj)on  the  floor  in  such  a manne]’  that  the  point  of  the  toes  and  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot  touch  the  ground  first,  the  symptoms  are  charac- 
teristic of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  sup]>lied  by  the  external  popliteal  or 
j)eroneal  nerve.  This  nerve,  through  its  two  branches,  the  anterior  tibial 
and  the  peroneal  cutaneous,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  leg  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
Its  sensoi’y  fibres  go  to  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  to  the  doi'sum  of  the  foot, 
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j aud  to  the  toes,  except  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe  and  the  adjoining 
ii  sides  of  the  great  aud  the  second  toe. 

Internal  Popliteal  Nerve. — If  the  foot  cannot  be  extended,  nor  the 
toes  flexed  or  moved  laterally,  and  if  the  patient  cannot  stand  upon 
his  toes  or  properly  adduct  the  foot  aud  raise  its  inner  border,  paral- 
ysis of  the  group  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  iuternal  popliteal  nerve 
and  its  continuation,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  may  be  inferred.  This 
group  consists  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  of  the  deeper  posterior  leg- 
region,  aud,  through  the  external  and  internal  plantar  nerves,  of  those 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  this  palsy  the  great  toe  can  neither  be  flexed 
I nor  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  foot  may  assume  an  appearance  similar 
to  the  “claw-hand”  described  under  palsy  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  for 
||  the  same  reasons.  The  external  or  sliort  saphenous  branch  of  the  lu- 
ll terual  popliteal  sends  sensory  fibres  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and 
the  little  toe,  whilst  the  posterior  tibial  supplies  the  heel  and  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

NEURITIS. 

Neuritis  is  divisible  into  simple  neuritis  or  perineuritis,  multiple 
neuritis,  and  mesoneuritis.  Of  these  forms  simple  neuritis  aud  multiple 
neuritis  are  especially  related,  because  in  their  clinical  manifestations 
the  cases  grade  into  one  another,  ami  because  tlie  two  disease  processes 
may  apparently  coexist  in  one  nerve- trunk  and  give  a mixed  lesion. 

Pressure  Palsy. — Although  the  lesion  is  probably  not  a true  neu- 
ritis, at  this  point  may  be  considered  the  paralysis  which  follows  con- 
tinuous pressure  upon  the  nerve.  Any  nei’ve  of  the  body  may  be 
aflected,  but  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disorder  the  musculo-spiral  of 
the  arm  suffers.  The  common  cause  is  pressure  by  the  head  upon  the 
arm  during  the  sleep  of  drunkenness,  or  occasionally  in  the  newly  mar- 
ried. The  chief  symptoms  are  marked  numbness  and  tingling,  without 
great  pain,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  tributary  muscles. 

The  treatment  consists  of  massage,  faradization  of  the  muscles,  and 
in  extreme  cases  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  into  the  affected 
muscles.  The  prognosis  is  absolutely  favorable. 

The  functions  of  a nerve  may  also  be  suspended  by  violent  blows,  and 
it  is  probable  that  from  such  cause  tlie  peripheral  nerve-endings  in 
the  muscles  especially  suffer.  The  circumflex  nerve  with  the  deltoid  is 
the  most  commonly  affected,  because  the  points  of  the  shoulders  are  so 
often  hurt  in  falling.  The  treatment  should  be  leechiug,  fomentations, 
lead- water  and  laudanum,  until  the  immediate  effects  of  the  bruise  have 
subsided,  followed  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage. 


NEURITIS.  PERINEURITIS. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  which  ])rimarily  attacks  the  sheaths 
and  connective  tissue  of  nerves,  and  usually  is  coufiued  to  a single  nerve 
or  a very  few  nerves. 
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Etiology. — Simple  neuritis  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  to  the 
nerve,  of  extension  of  inflammation  from  diseased  neighboring  parts, 
of  exposure  to  cold  (this  form  probably  rheumatic),  and  of  the  action 
of  the  rheumatic  and  certain  other  poisons.  Toxic  neuritis  (except  the 
rheumatic)  is,  however,  usually  of  the  multiple  type. 

Pelvic  neuritis  is  not  rare  after  childbirth.  It  may  be  septic,  but 
more  often  is  a direct  result  of  an  injury  to  the  pelvic  nerves  by  the 
forceps  or  by  the  head  of  the  child. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Simple  neuritis  is  a uem’itis  affecting  primarily 
the  sheath  and  extending  to  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres. 
The  nerve  is  red,  swollen,  and  infiltrated  throughout  with  leukocydes. 
Tlie  nerve-fibres  are  finally  invaded,  the  nuclei  of  the  sheaths  increasing 
greatly  in  number,  and  the  axis-cylinders  becoming  varicose  and  at  last 
disintegrating  into  a granular  debris.  The  process  continuing  may  end 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  nerve. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  of  neuritis  are  pain,  tenderness, 
and  disturbances  of  motion,  sensibility,  and  nutrition.  The  pain  is  shoot- 
ing or  burning,  and  follows  closely  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  affected. 
It  is  persistent,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  and  is  greatly  increased 
by  pressure  and  by  active  or  passive  movements.  Earl}"  in  the  attack 
there  is  hypermsthesia,  usually  over  the  whole  nerve  distribution  5 later 
there  are  losses  of  general  sensibility,  and  in  rare  instances  analgesia. 
In  most  cases  atrophy  of  the  muscles  develops  very  slowly,  but  it  may 
finally  be  complete.  It  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  electro-con- 
tractility of  the  muscles,  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  even  complete 
loss  of  galvanic  contractility.  There  is  a true  loss  of  power  in  the  mus- 
cles, which  in  the  early  stages  may  be  entirely  merged  in  the  complete 
immobility  produced  by  excessive  pain.  Pronounced  trophic  disturb- 
ances may  occur  in  any  or  all  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  nerve. 
Herpetic,  bullous,  or  eczematous  irritations  appear,  but  more  charac- 
teristic is  the  so-called  glossy  skin,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  skin 
has  a very  fine,  almost  silky  appearance,  with  pronounced  glossiness  and 
loss  (especially  apparent  about  the  hands)  of  the  normal  lines  and 
creases.  These  changes  are  associated  with  local  rise  of  temperature, 
excessive  sweating,  alteration  of  the  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  enor- 
mously developed,  irregularity  in  the  growth  of  the  nails,  and  defor- 
mations involving  changes  in  the  bony  structure,  especially  about  the 
small  joints. 

Simple  neuritis  may  exist  for  years  without  destruction  of  the  nerve, 
but  in  rare  cases  it  finally  gives  rise  to  paralysis  with  atrophy  and  con- 
tractions of  the  muscle,  amesthesia,  and  otlier  disturbances  of  sensation  ; 
complete  relief  from  pain  seems  almost  never  to  come. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  only  disorder  with  which  a simple  neuritis  could  be 
confused  is  neuralgia,  but  in  the  latter  affection  there  are  no  marked  ten- 
derness of  the  nerve-trunks,  no  excessive  pain  on  passive  movements,  no 
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loss  of  motor  power,  and  no  trophic  changes  in  the  muscles,  skin,  nails, 
etc. 

Prognosis.  — The  prognosis  of  simple  neuritis  is  always  serious,  unless 
the  lesion  be  due  to  rheumatism  or  other  cause  which  can  be  readily 
overcome.  The  more  severe  the  symptoms,  especially  the  more  i)ro- 
nounced  the  trophic  lesions,  the  less  the  probabilities  of  rapid  cure. 

Treatment. — When  a cause  can  be  assigned  for  a neuritis  and  is 
amenable  to  treatment,  such  treatment  should  be  vigoroiLsly  carried 
out.  Thus,  the  salicylates  should  be  given  in  large  doses  in  a rheumatic 
neuritis,  the  iodides  in  a syphilitic  neuritis,  etc.  So  far  as  the  neuritis 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  drugs  are  directly 
effective.  The  general  health  must,  of  course,  be  sustained,  and  anodynes 
as  necessary  given  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Absolute  rest  of  the  part  must 
be  enjoined  ; with  it  should  be  associated  free  counter- irritation  l)y  means 
of  blisters,  which  are  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  almost  iiidefl- 
uitely.  In  the  very  onset  local  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches  may  be  of 
value.  In  some  cases  the  continued  aijplication  of  cold  bj^  means  of  ice 
or  of  cold  water  is  of  service,  but,  as  this  measure  is  \Try  capable  of 
doing  harm,  it  must  be  tried  with  caution.  In  other  cases  warm  or 
even  hot  water  gives  the  greatest  relief.  In  our  experience  the  imme- 
diate effect  upon  the  patient  of  these  applications  affords  a true  index 
of  their  usefulness. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  no  form  of  electrical  treatment  should 
be  employed ; later,  great  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  passing 
towards  the  periiihery  of  the  nerve  a continued  electrical  current,  of 
such  strength  as  not  to  cause  distinct  pain.  It  is  essential  that  it  be 
passed  uninterruptedly  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  once  or  twice  a day. 
When  the  electrical  current  does  good  in  these  cases  it  almost  invari- 
ably relieves  pain  during  its  application  ; if  it  increases  the  pain  it  is 
almost  certain  to  do  harm.  The  faradic  current  usually  increases  the 
pain  and  is  distinctly  injurious,  but  in  a few  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  very  lethargic  it  is  of  service. 

Early  in  the  attacks  massage  is  very  painful  and  of  exceedingly 
doubtful  utility,  though  temporary  relief  and  perhaps  j)ermanent  good 
may  be  obtained  by  the  most  gentle  effleurage ; later,  when  there  is  no 
activity  of  inflammatory  processes,  and  when  the  nerve-sheaths  are  full 
of  exudation,  cautious,  careful  massage  may  do  great  good,  although  it 
produces  pain  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

PARENCHYMATOUS  NEURITIS.  MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

Definition. — A peculiar  degeneration  or  inflammation  which  at- 
tacks especially  the  nerve-fibres,  and  usually  involves  numerous  nerves 
at  one  time. 

Etiology. — Multiple  neuritis  may  be  produced  by  a poison,  or  may 
occur  during  certain  dyscrasi®  and  diseases  of  the  nerve-centres.  In 
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rare  cases  it  arises  witliout  obvious  cause  and  is  spoken  of  as  sponta- 
neous. The  most  common  cause  is  alcohol,  but  the  disease  may  be  due 
to  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  antimony,  and  other  metallic  poisons,  or  to 
various  uon-metallic  poisons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  carbonic 
oxide,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sewer  gas,  and  phos- 
phorus : it  is  probable  that  the  cases  which  follow  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  diphtheria,  small-pox,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  spotted  fever, 
sepsis,  beri-beri,  etc,,  are  caused  by  autochthonous  poisons.  Even  when 
due  to  dyscrasim  such  as  occur  in  diabetes,  phthisis,  and  cancer,  it  is 
probably  of  toxic  origin.  Sometimes  in  old  people  it  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  dry  gangrene,  when  it  is  probably  due  to  disturbance  of  the 
blood-supply  of  the  nerves  by  atheromatous  obstruction. 

In  organic  diseases  of  the  nerve-centres,  notably  locomotor  ataxia, 
parenchymatous  neuritis  is  often  a late  complication  ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  precedes  the  coming  on  of  the  central  disease  ; so  that 
there  is  plausibility  in  the  theory  which  assigns  the  diseases  of  the 
centre  and  of  the  nerves  to  the  action  of  a common  irritant  poison. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  of  parenchymatous  ueiu'itis  re- 
semble those  which  follow  section  of  the  nerve.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath 
of  Schwann  proliferate  freely,  the  myelin  becomes  swollen  and  finely 
granular,  and  the  axis-cylinders  themselves  grow  granular,  deformed, 
swollen,  varicose.  The  sharp  line  between  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre 
disappears,  and  the  nerve-fibre  finally  consists  of  debris  in  the  sheath 
of  Schwann.  Rarely  is  the  lesion  uniform  along  the  nerve,  and  it  may 
exist  in  segments  separated  by  an  almost  unaltered  nerve,  constituting  the 
sef/mentary  neuritis  of  Gombault.  In  some  cases  along  with  the  changes 
which  have  been  noted  there  is  free  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  nerve  and  of  its  sheath,  forming  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mixed  type,  uniting  parenchymatous  with  simple  neuritis. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerve  undergo  a degeneration 
in  which  the  fibrillm  shrink,  become  fatty,  and  finally  disappear. 

Symptomatology. — In  its  most  malignant  form  acute  multiple  neu- 
ritis commences  abruptly  with  a chill,  great  prostration,  and  high  fever, 
accompanied  by  violent  fulgurant  or  burning  pains,  formication,  numb- 
ness, pariesthesia,  and  hyperfesthesia.  The  loss  of  i)Ower  whicli  is  mani- 
fested from  the  first  usually  develops  simultaneously  in  two  or  sometimes 
in  all  four  extremities,  especially  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and 
arms  and  those  of  the  legs  ]>roper.  Rapidly  the  palsy  creeps  towards 
tlie  trunk,  and  at  the  same  time  hypera^sthesia  passes  into  the  loss  of 
all  forms  of  sensibility,  constituting  an  an.TSthesia  dolorosa,  which  may 
affect  the  skin  before  it  does  the  deeper  tissues,  so  that  there  arises 
a pathognomonic  association  of  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  skin 
with  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  muscles  and  other  deep  structures. 
Involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  may  give  rise  to  a pronounced 
girdle  sensation.  The  trigemini  usually  escape,  but  may  be  involved. 
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: The  nerves  of  special  senses  may  also  be  implicated,  with  resultant 

[ partial  blindness  and  deafness  and  loss  of  taste,  whilst  double  vision 
I and  irregidar  pupils  show  that  the  oculo-motor  or  other  eye-nerves  are 
I affected.  As  the  paralysis  spreads,  speech  and  swallowing  become  in- 
i volved,  and  finally  death  may  occur  in  forty-eight  hours  from  resiiiratory 
I paralysis.  If  the  patient  live,  trophic  changes  show  themselves  in  pig- 
I mentation  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  in  eczematous  eruptions,  in  alter- 
ations of  the  nails,  and  even  in  oedema  and  bed-sores.  The  muscles 
waste  early,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  soon  appears.  The  deep 
refiexes  are  early  abolished,  but  the  sphincters  are  rarely  if  ever  affected. 

In  some  very  acute  cases  of  polyneuritis  the  disturbances  of  sensation 
' are  very  slight,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  an  ascending  paralysis. 
There  are  probably,  however,  always  more  numbness,  tingling,  and 
tenderness,  especially  over  the  nerve- trunks,  than  in  true  Landry’s 
paralysis. 

In  chronic  multiple  neuritis  there  is  a symmetrical  loss  of  power  in 
the  extremities,  slowly  increasing  through  many  weeks  without  much 
pain,  and  little  by  little  putting  on  the  trophic  symptoms  of  the  fully 
formed  disease.  In  the  full  cycle  of  its  development  such  a case  may 
last  for  years,  passing  through  an  initial  stage,  a progressive  stage,  a 
stage  of  standing  still,  and  a stage  of  regeneration,  and  terminating  in 
an  after- condition  of  more  or  less  impaired  function.  In  such  cases 
motion  usually  suffers  much  more  markedly  than  does  sensation.  Often 
the  first  evidence  of  recovery  is  the  ability  of  the  patient  by  a strong 
effort  of  the  will  to  make  movements  in  the  muscles,  which  are,  how- 
ever, so  weak  that  they  do  not  affect  the  parts  suj)plied.  The  anal 
sphincter  and  the  bladder  are  very  rarely  attacked.  Girdle  pains  are 
extremely  infrequent.  When  present,  they  probably  depend  upon  de- 
generation of  a nerve  of  the  trunk.  In  some  cases  coordination  may 
be  lost  long  before  muscular  power,  and  a x)ronounced  retardation  of 
sensation  has  been  noted.  Very  frequently  in  severe  cases  there  are 
marked  psychical  disturbances,  with  a strong  depression  of  intelligence 
and  of  memory. 

Any  of  the  nerves  may  be  attacked,  but  the  hypoglossal,  the  spinal 
accessory,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  rarely  suffer,  unless  it  be  in  the 
diphtheritic  form  of  neuritis.  It  is  extremely  unusual  for  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  to  be  implicated.  The  usual  course  of  the  disease  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery  is  said  to  be  sometimes  reversed. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  very  acute  and  the  very  chronic  form 
of  i)olyneuritis  every  grade  occurs.  As  the  symptoms  correspond  in 
some  degree  with  the  cause,  the  following  etiological  varieties  may  be 
recognized  : 

Alcoholic  Neuritis. — Although  alcoholism  is  much  more  common 
in  men  than  in  women,  alcoholic  neuritis  appears  to  be  more  frecpient 
in  women.  It  is  usually  of  slow  development,  the  loss  of  power  being 
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preceded  by  sensory  symptoms,  such  as  uiimbiiess  and  tingling,  often  ac- 
companied by  excessive  pain  and  painful  cramps.  The  hands  and  feet, 
which  are  the  first  parts  affected,  are  usually  cold,  often  discolored  ; urti- 
caria or  other  irritation,  or  glossy  skin,  may  be  present.  The  paralysis  is 
mostly  localized  in  the  extensors.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually 
essentially  chronic,  but  there  is  an  acute  form  in  which  death  from  respi- 
ratory pai-alysis  maj''  result  in  a few  days.  If  the  disease  persists,  con- 
tractures and  defoi-mities  occur.  Alcoholic  neuritis  is  often  associated 
with  cerebral  disturbances  ; in  the  acute  cases  convulsions,  delirium  with 
hallucinations,  mania,  melancholia,  and  delusions  occur,  but  they  should 
be  looked  upon  iis  due  to  alcoholism  rather  than  as  belonging  to  the  neu- 
ritis, the  brain  and  other  nerve-centres  in  these  cases  sufiering  along  with 
the  peripheral  nerves  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

Post-febrile  Neuritis. — The  neuritis  which  follows  small-pox  or 
other  exanthematous  disease  most  frequently  attacks  the  legs,  and  is  not 
rarely  limited  to  the  nerves  of  one  leg.  It  is  not  commonly  accompanied 
by  much  pain.  (For  diphtheritic  neuritis,  see  Diphtheria.)  The  diabetic 
neuritis  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  excessive  pain,  and  in  some  cases  is 
followed  by  rapid  trophic  changes,  and  even  sloughing.  Senile  neuritis 
is  usually  accompanied  by  much  greater  sensory  than  motor  disturbances. 
Its  ordinary  seat  is  the  feet  and  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  multiple  neuritis  is  distinguished  from  Landry’s 
paralysis  and  from  acute  poliomyelitis  by  the  presence  of  sensory  dis- 
turbances, and  especially  of  tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks.  Pain  is  said 
to  be  wanting  in  some  cases  of  multiple  neiuitis,  but  if  in  any  case  there 
is  no  tenderness  of  the  nerve  trunks  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  neuritis 
is  not  justified.  We  have  seen  cases  of  lead  poisoning  without  fever, 
with  wasting  of  the  muscles,  without  disturbances  of  sensibility  and 
without  tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks,  but  with  implication  of  the 
sphincters.  The  probability  is  that  these  cases  are  of  spinal  origin,  a 
conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  benefit  derived  in 
them  from  the  use  of  strychnine.  Locomotor  ataxia  and  perijiheral  neu- 
ritis frecpiently  coexist.  In  such  case  neuritis  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
nerve-trunk  tenderness.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  an  ap- 
parently true  ataxia  has  been  proved  by  post-mortem  to  have  been  due 
to  neuritis  without  si)inal  disease.  The  gait  of  neuritis  usually  differs 
from  that  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  that  the  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors 
of  the  feet  causes  the  legs  to  be  lifted  very  high  in  order  to  avoid  catch- 
ing the  toes  in  obstacles  (stepj)age  gait  of  Charcot). 

Prognosis. — In  malignant  ciuses  the  danger  of  death  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  and  rate  of  ])rogress  of  the  symptoms.  Most  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  recover  more  or  less  completely,  but  months  and 
sometimes  years  are  necessary.  Cases  produced  by  arsenic  and  other 
metallic  i)oisonings  often  get  well  after  the  muscles  have  so  far  disap- 
peared as  to  yield  no  contractures  to  any  stimuli. 
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Beri-beri. — This  is  an  endemic  disease  of  China,  Japan,  and  various 
■ tropical  countries,  which  hiis  as  its  basal  lesion  a wide-siiread  periph- 
eral neuritis.  As  there  are  associated  with  this  neuritis  rapidlj"  devel- 
oping anmuiia,  oedema,  general  anasarca,  serous  effusions,  and  in  severe 
cases  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  suppression  of  urine,  and  a rapidly 
( progressive  exhaustion,  it  is  plain  that  the  disorder  is  not  in  its  essence 
, a peripheral  neuritis,  but  a general  disease  whose  nature  remains  verj^ 
( obscure.  The  discovery  of  a specific  micrococcus  has  been  assei’ted.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  almost  driven  out  of  the  Japanese  navy,  where  it 
was  formerly  particularly  abundant,  by  an  improvement  of  the  rations. 

\ An  epidemic  of  multiple  neuritis  which  has  been  described  as  occurring 
) on  fishing-vessels  upon  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  has  associ- 
j ated  with  it  oedema,  shortness  of  breath,  and  great  general  failure,  which 
suggest  kinship  with  beri-beri. 


MESONEURITIS. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  nerve  Ij’^mphatics. 

In  1881  Eenaut  described  a lymphatic  apparatus  within  the  sheath 
of  the  nerve-trunks,  which,  rudimentary  in  man,  is  comi^letely  devel- 
oped ill  the  horse.  In  1885  Varaglia  first  spoke  of  the  occurrence  of 
disease  in  this  apparatus.  Schiiltze  subsequently  gave  detailed  descrip- 
tions. The  lesion  has  been  noted  as  occurring  in  numerous  diseases, 
as  tabes,  acromegalia,  syringomyelia,  acute  multiple  neuritis,  mjmpa- 
thies,  alcoholism,  etc.,  but  we  have  no  clinical  knowledge  of  symptoms 
produced  by  it.  Mesoneuritis  occurs  in  two  forms : the  nodular  type 
consists  of  minute  spheroidal  masses  in  the  centi’e  of  which  is  an  amor- 
phous substance,  while  in  the  outer  portion  are  swollen,  granular,  endo- 
thelial cells  with  nucleated  corpuscles ; the  lamellated  type  consists  of 
plaques  composed  of  thickened  lamellse  analogous  to  those  constituting 
the  sheath.  We  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  etiology 
of  these  changes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  local  irritation. 


SCIATICA. 

Definition. — A perineuritis  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Any  nerve-trunk  may  be  attacked  with  inflammation,  but  neuritis 
of  the  trigeminal,  the  trifacial,  and  the  sciatic  nerves  is  so  frequent  and 
so  important  as  to  require  special  notice. 

Etiology. — Sciatic  neuritis  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  causes 
of  nerve  inflammation  heretofore  enumerated.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  is 
a gouty  or  a rheumatic  affection.  It  is  frequently  produced  by  exposure, 
and  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

Symptomatology. — The  one  prominent  symptom  of  sciatica  is  pain, 
increased  by  movement,  both  passive  and  active,  and  also  by  pressure, 
especially  upon  the  nerve-trunk.  Hyperoesthesia,  and  later  anaesthesia, 
are  almost  constant  phenomena  in  bad  cases.  The  pain  is  more  or  less 
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constant,  but  often  occurs  in  iiaroxysms  of  great  intensity,  and,  whilst  it 
may  affect  the  whole  or  any  i)art  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve,  is 
especially  referred  to  certain  points.  These  are  the  lumbar  (origin  of 
the  nerve)  ; the  posterior  sacro-iliac,  roots  of  the  sacral  plexus  ; the  tro- 
chanterian,  issue  of  the  nerve  between  the  trochanter  and  the  ischium;  the 
popliteal;  the  jiatellar,  terminations  of  the  external  popliteal  branches; 
the  peroneal,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  peroneal  group  ; the  internal 
malleolar,  internal  popliteal  and  posterior  tibial  nerves ; and  the  external 
malleolar,  saphenous  nerve.  Of  these  jjoints  the  most  imiDortant  are  the 
trochanterian,  the  popliteal,  and  the  malleolar.  In  some  cases  there  are 
also  pain  centres  in  the  ankle,  especially  the  inner  side,  and  in  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.  At  the  painful  points  there  is  usually  marked  tenderness. 
Spasms  of  the  muscles  may  be  severe ; they  often  attend  violent  par- 
oxysms of  pain,  or  may  be  produced  by  attempts  at  movement : in  rare 
cases  they  are  clonic  and  so  fre(iuent  as  to  constitute  a tic.  Herpetic  and 
other  acute  trophic  disturbances  are  unusual,  but  in  protracted  cases 
the  muscles  undergo  atrophy  with  contractures.  Debove  has  called 
attention  to  polyuria  as  a symptom  of  sciatica : how  far  this  excess  of 
secretion  is  due,  as  he  believes,  to  a general  increase  of  the  blood-pressure, 
and  how  far  it  is  neurotic,  is  not  certain.  Every  degree  of  sciatica  in 
regard  to  severity  and  chronicity  occurs. 

In  1888  Charcot  called  attention  to  scoliosis  as  a secondaiy  result  of 
a long-continued  sciatica  ; usually  the  concavity  of  the  bend  is  opposite 
the  sciatica,  and  has  evidently  been  produced  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  body  to  bend  towards  the  supijorting  leg  in  standing  upon  one  leg. 
In  rare  cases  the  bend  is  towards  the  sciatica  ; it  is  possible  that  spasm 
from  involvement  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  in  some  cases  be  the  cause  of 
this,  but  such  a scoliosis  would  be  produced  by  habitually  standing  with 
the  painful  leg  half  crossed,  its  foot  resting  upon  the  other. 

Diagnosis. — Usually  its  unilateral  character  separates  the  pain  of 
sciatica  from  spinal  pains  ; but  even  in  double  sciatica  the  tenderness  and 
pain  on  movement  render  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  rheumatic  sciatica  is  usuallj^  favor- 
able ; but  in  old  cases  it  should  be  guarded,  especially  if  there  be  trophic 
changes. 

Treatment, — In  the  treatment  of  sciatica  the  first  attempt  should 
be  to  remove  the  cause.  In  rheumatic  cases  the  ordinary  hygienic  treat- 
ment of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  should  be  practised  : the  salicylates 
should  be  used  in  very  large  doses,  and  may  be  followed  by  j)ot;issium 
iodide,  which  is,  however,  chiefly  valuable  when  there  is  a syi^hilitic 
basis.  In  the  immediate  treatment  of  the  sciatica,  if  the  sym]>toms  are 
severe,  absolute  rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance  : not  only  should  the 
patient  be  put  to  bed,  but  the  limbs  should  be  jilaced  between  salt-bags 
or  in  an  anterior  splint  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  immobility  and  yet 
allow  local  treatment.  Even  in  old  chronic  cases  entire  rest  for  six 
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weeks  often  does  great  good.  For  the  combating  of  the  pain  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphine  with  atropine  may  be  practised  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  nerve,  and  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  nerve- trunk  often  seem  to  exert  more  than  a simple  anal- 
gesic iuhnence.  In  some  cases  the  hypodermic  injection  of  cocaine  or 
of  antipyrin  upon  the  nerve  brings  relief.  Even  hypodermics  of  simjjle 
water  are  sometimes  efficient. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  the  patient  should  be  thoroughly 
purged,  and  the  bowels  throughout  should  be  kept  loose,  as  a loaded 
rectum  and  congestion  of  the  pelvic  cii*culation  may  aggravate  a sci- 
atica. In  the  acute  disorder  leeching  is  often  of  service,  and  the  free, 
persistent  use  of  blisters  is  in  all  forms  of  sciatica  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. When  there  is  febrile  reaction  the  combination  of  aconite 
with  morphine  is  often  useful.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  acute 
even  the  lightest  galvanic  current  often  increases  the  pain ; but  when 
they  have  in  a measure  been  subdued  the  continued  current  should  be 
tried.  (See  Peripheral  Neuritis.) 

Great  good  may  sometimes  be  achieved  by  passing  a stream  of  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient  for  a length  of  time  down  the 
bac'k  of  the  limb.  In  the  more  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease  counter- 
irritation by  means  of  the  hot  iron  should  be  practised ; and  massage 
and  electricity  may  be  of  the  greatest  service.  Whilst  the  nerve  is 
very  tender  massage  may  readily  do  harm.  Acupuncture  hjis  been 
practised  with  asserted  great  relief.  Usually  a chronic  sciatica  is  a 
form  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  such  is  to  be  combated  by  sul- 
phur baths,  pine-needle  baths,  steam  baths,  etc.  Oil  of  turpentine  hsis 
a very  old  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  disease. 

Congelation  of  the  skin  over  the  painful  points  by  methyl  chloride 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Debove.  Stretching  of  the  nerve 
is  justifiable  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  obstinacy;  in  the  majority  of 
instances  it  fails,  but  brilliant  results  are  occasional.  Even  the  mild 
stretching  obtained  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  body  some- 
times seems  to  do  good. 

NEURITIS  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE.  BELL’S  PALSY. 

For  anatomical  reasons,  the  facial  nerve  is  extremely  liable  to  sudden 
inflammation  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from  involvement  in  otitis  or 
other  contiguous  disease,  and  frequently  suffers  complete  loss  of  function 
by  the  pressure  of  exudation  within  the  long  bony  canal. 

Symptomatology. — As  the  facial  is  a purely  motor  nerve,  there  is 
no  pain  accompanying  the  inflammation.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden. 

In  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  paralysis  is  complete,  or  nearly  so. 
The  face  is  strongly  drawn  towards  the  opposite  side.  The  power  of 
completely  closing  the  eye  is  lost,  because  the  orbicular  muscle  is  not  able 
to  raise  the  lower  lid.  The  wrinkles  in  the  forehead  and  the  various  folds 
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oi  the  skin,  to  which  the  face  owes  so  much  of  its  expression,  entirely 
disappear  or  are  greatly  flattened  out.  The  saliva  is  with  difihculty 
retained.  Articulation  is  distinctly  impaired.  Mastication  is  not  inter- 
fered with,  except  by  the  difihculty  in  retaining  the  food  between  the 
teeth  caused  by  the  loss  of  powei’  in  the  buccinator  muscle. 

Bilateral  facial  paralysis,  facial  diplegia,  or  simultaneous  palsy  of 
both  facial  nerves,  is  exceedingly  rare,  though  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced  by  a long  transverse  lesion  crossing  the  anterior  half  of  the  pons, 
or  by  a transverse  lesion  encroaching  upon  the  facial  nerves  after  their 
emergence.  It  is  characterized  by  a fixed,  immovable,  expressionless 
countenance,  a peculiar  dropping  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  col- 
lapsed appearance  of  the  nostrils  during  inspiration,  and  a marked  flap- 
l)ing  ill  and  out  of  the  cheeks  during  respiration.  The  voice  is  usually 
nasal,  and  the  articulation  is  very  bad,  owing  to  an  impossibility  of 
pronouncing  labial  consonants.  There  is  excessive  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  the  saliva  in  the  mouth. 

There  are  three  distinct  positions  at  which  lesions  of  the  fficial  nerve- 
trunk  may  occur  and  produce  characteristic  symptoms.  The  first  and 
most  frequent  is  that  in  which  the  point  of  jiressure  is  near  the  point  of 
escape  from  the  temporal  bone.  Under  these  circumstances  the  paralysis 
is  limited  to  the  muscles  of  expression. 

The  second  form  of  facial  palsy  is  that  in  which  the  lesion  is  situated 
above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  but  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  petrosal  nerve.  Under  these  circumstauces,  to  the  jiaralysis  of  ex- 
pression is  added  great  diminution  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  third  variety  a lesion  behind  the  ganglionic  enlargement  which 
gives  origin  to  the  third  petrosal  nerve  causes  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles  of  expression,  loss  of  taste,  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  as  re- 
vealed by  a depression  of  the  arch  of  the  palate  upon  the  affected  side, 
and  a loss  of  power  in  the  tensor  palati  muscle,  so  that  the  soft  palate 
is  drawn  towards  the  normal  side.  At  the  same  time  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing is  generally  abnormally  acute,  and  the  secretions  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  gland  are  deficient. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  difficulty  in  a case  of  peripheral  facial  jialsy  is 
to  decide  as  to  its  cause.  Paralysis  from  exposure  usually  involves  only 
that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  is  external  to  the  bony  canal,  though 
the  inflammation  may  extend  backward  into  the  canal.  Complete  periph- 
eral palsy  of  the  whole  nerve  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to 
disease  of  the  bone,  or  to  tubercular  or  sy]fiulitic  basal  meningitis. 

Prognosis. — A facial  neuritis  can  usually  be  cured  if  seen  early, 
unless  it  be  due  to  disease  of  the  bone  or  other  incurable  afiectiou. 
When  the  muscles  fail  entirely  to  respond  to  any  form  of  electricity 
the  prognosis  should  be  guarded,  and  if  the  condition  has  lasted  one 
month  without  marked  improvement  recovery  is  improbable. 
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Treatment. — Leeching  may  be  practised  within  the  first  twelve 
hours  of  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Afterwards  small,  repeated  blisters 
should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  ear.  Salicylates  may  also  be 
gi\'en  at  first,  and  afterwards  small  doses  of  the  iodides.  Electrical 
treatment  of  the  affected  muscles  should  be  begun  very  early,  although 
at  first  it  should  be  mild,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  nerve-trunk.  That 
current  should  be  selected  which  produces  the  greatest  contraction  of 
the  muscle  with  the  least  pain  to  the  patient. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TRIGEMINAL  NERVE. 

Etiology. — Acute  trigeminal  neuritis  is  commonly  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Chronic  or  persistent  neuritis  may  be  due  to  propa- 
gation from  an  inflamed  tooth-pulp  ; to  pressure  uijoii  peripheral  nerve- 
filaments  by  alveolar  thickenings,  especially  in  old  peojile  ; to  syphilitic, 
cancerous,  or  other  tumors ; to  carious  bones ; and  to  various  obscure 
causes. 

Symptomatology. — The  chief  symptom  in  trigeminal  neuritis  is 
pain,  which  varies  in  seat  and  intensity  according  to  the  degree  and 
amount  of  nerve  involvement.  In  severe  cases  the  suffering  is  intoler- 
able ; pains  of  the  most  furious  character  follow  one  another  along  the 
course  of  the  nerves  in  incessant  flashes  for  a few  seconds  or  minutes 
and  then  abruptly  cease ; the  pains  may  be  accompanied  by  clonic  and 
tonic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face  (tic-douloureux). 
In  some  cases  paroxysms  occur  only  a few  times  a day,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  repeat  themselves  at  short  intervals.  The  lower  jaw  and 
cheek  are  probably  the  most  frequent  seats  of  the  pain  ; somewhat  more 
rarely  are  the  branches  of  the  upper  maxillary  and  even  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerves  affected.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  the  mucous  membranes 
suffer;  but  frightful  burning,. shooting,  stinging,  darting  pains  may  be 
felt  in  the  mouth,  and  become  excessively  severe  as  they  run  through  the 
tongue.  Often,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  something,  or 
perhaps  led  by  a slight  feeling  of  relief,  the  patient,  during  the  par- 
oxysms, incessantly  rubs  the  affected  part  with  the  hand,  either  alone  or 
with  a handkerchief.  Tenderness  is  usually  pronounced.  It  may  be 
exquisite,  a touch  or  a draught  of  cold  air  serving  to  bring  on  violent 
pain.  The  hypermsthesia  may  affect  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin, 
but  may  be  chiefly  manifested  at  certain  points  to  wliich  attention  was 
first  called  by  Valleix. 

In  the  ophthalmic  branch,  the  most  important  point  is  the  supra- 
orbital foramen.  Less  commonly  to  be  recognized  are  the  palpebral 
points  of  the  upper  eyelid,  the  nasal  on  the  nose,  where  the  ethmoidal 
nerve  emerges  from  the  nasal  cartilage,  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  cor- 
responding to  the  supra-trochlear  nerve,  and  the  parietal  prominence. 
In  the  superior  maxillary  branch,  the  most  important  point  is  over  the 
infra-orbital  foramen ; next  in  order  is  that  in  the  upper  lip,  then  the 
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points  in  the  gums  or  in  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  uj>per  jaw.  In 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch,  the  point  on  the  chin  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, next  is  one  in  front  of  the  ear,  while  very  inconstant  and  rarer 
are  points  on  the  lower  lip,  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  alveo- 
lar processes  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  of  trigeminal  neuritis  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  due  to  other  causes  than  inflammation.  Eeflex  trigeminal 
pains  of  a severe  type,  though  usually  less  severe  than  those  of  neuritis, 
have  been  recorded  as  being  produced  by  injury  to  distant  nerves,  by 
various  forms  of  intestinal  parasites,  by  hemorrhoids  and  other  rectal 
diseases,  and  by  irritation  of  the  reproductive  organs,  especially  in 
women.  The  diagnosis  of  such  a case  rests  upon  the  recognition  and 
removal  of  the  irritation. 

Trigeminal  pains  of  a severe  type  are  sometimes  the  result  of  a neu- 
ralgic temperament,  or  at  least  exist  without  its  being  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  sufficient  cause  for  their  existence.  The  nature  of  such  pains 
is  to  be  recognized  by  their  inconstancy,  their  shifting  from  one  nerve 
to  another,  their  presence  in  other  nerves  than  the  trigeminal,  and  the 
existence  of  a general  neurotic  temperament.  In  a large  proportion  of 
cases  these  so-called  neuralgias  are  gouty.  The  most  violent  attacks  of 
trigeminal  pain  may  be  of  centric  origin.  In  a case  of  H.  C.  Wood’s 
they  were  the  result  of  a cerebral  hemorrhage.  They  frequently  occur 
in  elderly  people,  apparently  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  nerve-centres 
due  to  interference  with  their  nutrition  by  atheromatous  vessels.  In 
these  cases  the  pain  may  be  followed  after  a time  by  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing or  other  synqitoms  which  show  that  the  motor  as  well  as  the  sensory 
portions  of  the  medulla  are  suffering. 

It  is  especially  in  these  centric  cases  that  the  condition  known  as 
anwsthesia  dolorosa  exists,  in  which  affection  there  is  loss  of  sensibility 
with  violent  prosopalgic  pains.  It  is  true  that  an  aniesthesia  dolorosa 
may  arise  from  a tumor  which  presses  upon  the  nerve  and  simulta- 
neously produces  an  ascending  neuritis  and  a loss  of  function  in  the  part 
immediately  involved  in  the  pressure.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and 
their  true  character  can  be  recognized  only  by  discovering  the  tumor. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a conq)lete  anmsthesia  dolorosa  ever  exists  in 
simple  trigeminal  neuritis. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a working  rule  that  neuritis  exists  whenever 
there  is  distinct  tenderness  of  the  peripheral  filaments  of  nerve  or  of 
Valleix  points  5 whilst  the  absence  of  such  tenderness  is  equally  con- 
clusive that  the  disease  if  organic  must  be  centric,  or  else  due  to  some 
morbid  growth. 

Prognosis. — Acute  trigeminal  neuritis  due  to  cold  usually  yields 
rapidly  to  treatment.  Dee])-seated  chronic  forms  of  the  disorder  are, 
however,  very  obstinate,  and  their  prognosis  is  always  serious  unless 
some  persistent  cause  can  be  found  and  removed.  A large  proportion 
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of  the  cases  cannot  be  relieved  except  by  a surgical  operation,  the  effects 
of  which  are  also  uncertain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  trigeminal  neuritis  is  in  great  part 
similar  to  that  of  inflammation  of  other  nerves.  (See  page  605. ) Certain 
specific  remedies  have,  however,  been  recommended,  especially  croton 
chloral,  to  which,  with  doubtful  correctness,  has  been  attributed  a spe- 
cial anjesthetic  action  over  the  trigemini.  It  may  be  given  in  ascend- 
ing doses,  commencing  with  five  grains,  three  times  a day.  In  our 
hands  it  has  not  given  satisfaction.  Amyl  nitrite  has  been  very  highly 
recommended  by  Manzi  and  others,  but  the  reports  of  the  cases  read 
like  those  of  hysterical  neuralgia : it  may  be  given  every  two  hours  by 
inhalation  in  such  doses  as  are  necessary  to  produce  flushing  of  the  fiice 
and  other  physiological  effects.  Aconite  and  its  alkaloid,  aconitine, 
have  been  highly  recommended  by  various  authorities : half  a milli- 
gramme of  the  crystallized  aconitine  of  Uuquesnel,  or  of  the  pure  amor- 
phous aconitine,  may  be  given  three  times  a day,  increased  as  high  as 
six  milligrammes  if  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Great  care,  of  course,  must 
be  taken,  and  the  dose  must  be  reduced  so  soon  as  lowering  of  the  pulse 
or  other  physiological  effect  is  apparent.  In  neuralgic  cases  large  doses 
of  quinine  are  often  of  great  service.  In  gouty  or  syphilitic  cases  proper 
constitutional  treatment  usually  biings  relief.  Freezing  the  face  with 
methyl  chloride  is  alleged  to  have  cured  some  patients. 

Surgical  interference  is  very  frequent  in  trigeminal  neuritis.  As 
a very  large  proportion  of  cases  begin  in  diseases  of  the  teeth  or  the 
alveolar  processes,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  local  disease  of 
these  parts  be  surgically  attended  to  with  care  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  disorder.  Whenever  the  fixity  of  the  pain  and  of  the  tenderness  in- 
dicates that  one  branch  of  the  nerve  is  chiefly  or  solely  affected,  surgical 
interference  should  be  prompt  to  prevent  extension  of  the  inflammation. 
In  no  case  should  simple  section  of  the  nerve  be  relied  upon  ; as  long  a 
piece  as  is  practicable  of  the  nerve  should  be  destroyed  by  resection,  l\v 
thermo -cautery,  or  by  other  means.  In  obscure  cases,  with  wide-spread 
distribution  of  the  pain,  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  although  ac- 
companied with  some  risk  to  life,  is  certainly  a proper  operation. 

Eemoval  of  the  nerve  almost  invariably  gives  relief ; in  a few  cases 
it  fails  altogether  ; frequently  the  pain  returns  after  an  interval  of 
weeks  or  months  of  comfort,  probably  because  there  is  a reunion  of 
the  nerve  or  the  development  of  a neuritis  above  the  point  of  section. 
When  a trigeminal  pain  is  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve-centres,  exsec- 
tion is  of  no  value,  and,  if  the  diagnosis  has  been  clearly  made  out,  is 
au  unjustifiable  operation. 


NEURITIC  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  a j^eculiar  degeneration  of 
the  nerve-trunks,  in  many  cases  spreading  to  the  spinal  cord  and  pro- 
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dncing  a very  slow  wasting  of  the  muscles,  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

Synonymes. — Peroneal  type  of  muscular  atrophy ; Charcot-Marie 
type  of  muscular  atrophy. 

Etiology. — Neiiritic  nmscular  atrophy  is  a distinctly  family  disease, 
occurring  very  frequently  in  groups  of  cases  in  successive  generations. 
In  typical  cases  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  attack  except  heredity. 
But  it  hiis  been  alleged  that  the  diseiise  may  be  due  to  long-continued 
muscular  strain,  or  to  the  effects  of  habitual  pressure  upon  the  affected 
part  incurred  in  the  daily  occupation  of  the  patient.  Thus,  in  a man 
accustomed  to  carry  heavy  loads  on  his  shoulders  and  neck  the  affection 
began  in  the  shoulder  and  neck  muscles.  In  a mason  the  muscles  of 
tlie  intra-metacarpal  region  and  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  the  left 
haiul,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pick  uj)  stones,  were  the  first 
affected.  It  is  i^robable  that  these  irregular  cases  are  distinct  from  the 
hereditary  typical  disease,  and  represent  really  an  accidental  neuritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  characteristic  lesion  is  a peculiar  degener- 
ation of  the  intra-muscular  nerves,  accomjianied  by  the  disappearance 
of  their  myelin  and  the  hypertrojihy  of  their  sheaths.  Tlie  individual 
muscle-fibres  undergo  atrophy,  which  is  apparent  before  the  loss  of  their 
striation  ; finally  they  comjiletely  disappear.  The  intra-muscular  vessels 
have  their  coats  extremely  thickened.  The  peripheral  nerve-trunks,  both 
sensory  and  motor,  are  usually  much  altered.  No  unmistakable  lesion  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  seems  to  have  been  detected,  whilst 
Dejerine,  Dubreuilh,  and  others  found  the  gray  substance  intact.  The 
posterior  columns  have  been  so  uniformly  degenerated  that  Marinesco 
asserts  that  the  spinal  lesion  is  primarj^  and  that  the  nerve-lesions  are 
secondary. 

Syimptomatology.  — The  muscular  atrophy  commences  in  the  feet, 
usually  in  the  extensors  of  the  great  toe,  and  afterwards  involves  the 
common  extensors  and  the  peronei  muscles.  The  small  muscles  of  the 
feet  may  be  early  affected,  and,  as  the  disease  begins  usually  in  early 
childhood,  a form  of  club-foot  is  frequently  produced.  The  evolution 
of  the  disease  is  very  slow,  and  it  may  be  years  before  changes  occur  in 
the  upper  extremities  : these  usually  begin  in  the  hand.  In  the  thenar, 
hypothenar,  and  interossei  muscles  they  are  often  symmetrical,  and  result 
in  the  production  of  the  claw-hand.  The  miLscles  of  the  trunk  and  of 
the  face  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attacked.  Fibrillary  contractions  are 
pronounced  in  the  atrophied  muscles,  as  is  also  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. The  knee-jerk  is  diminished  or  lost  when  the  thighs  are  in- 
volved. Disorders  of  sensibility  are  frequently  pronounced,  but  do  not 
appear  early.  They  consist  of  pains,  especially  of  painful  cramps, 
au.Tsthesias,  and  par.Tsthesias.  In  only  one  out  of  twenty-five  cases 
studied  by  Bernhardt  did  pain  ap]>ear  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  age 
and  the  sixth  of  the  disease.  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  it  came  on 
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between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-hve.  Distinct  incoordination  has 
been  noted  in  various  cases,  and  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  the  affected 
part,  as  shown  by  discoloration  and  coldness,  are  very  common. 

In  rare  cases  nenritic  atrophy  begins  in  the  hands,  and  cases  have 
been  described  in  which  other  portions  of  the  body  were  primarily  af- 
fected ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  cases  really  represented 
the  present  disorder. 

Diagnosis. — Neuritic  atrophy  is  distinguished  from  the  true  myopa- 
thies and  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  by  the  presence  of  the  re- 
action of  degeneration,  of  pain,  and  of  other  sensory  disturbances,  by 
the  age  of  attack,  and  by  its  being  a family  disease.  From  muscular 
atrophies  following  parenchymatous  neuritis  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  a family  diseiise,  by  the  age  of  attack,  and  by  the  peculiar  method 
of  its  development.  (See  Etiology.)  From  syringomyelia  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiai"  disturbances  of  sensation 
and  nutrition.  The  nature  of  those  cases  in  which  it  hjis  been  alleged 
that  the  disease  w^as  produced  by  local  cause  (see  Etiology)  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  considered  doubtful. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Recovery  never  occurs,  and  there  is 
no  known  effective  treatment. 


NEUROMA. 

Definition. — Tumor  involving  a peripheral  nerve. 

Etiology. — In  many  cases  neuromata  are  traceable  to  injuries  : thus, 
the  bulbous  nerves  of  amputation  are  the  neuromata  that  produce  pain- 
ful stumps.  The  fact  that  neuromata  are  sometimes  multiple  indicates 
that  they  may  be  due  to  a wide-spread  vice  of  constitution.  They  may 
occur  at  any  age  and  in  either  sex,  although  multiple  neuromata  are 
said  to  be  very  rare  in  women.  Any  nerves,  either  within  or  without  the 
bony  cavities,  may  be  attacked. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Neuromata  may  be  divided  into  true  neuromata, 
which  consist  of  an  abnormal  growth  of  nerve-fibres,  constituting  an 
irregular  mass,  and  pseudo-neuromata,  various  heterologous  growths, 
such  as  fibroma,  sarcoma,  etc.  True  neuromata  were  subdivided  by 
Virchow  into  the  myelinic,  consisting  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  and 
amyelinic,  consisting  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres.  Neuromata  may 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a small  bird  shot  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Plexi- 
form  neuromata  consist  of  interlacing  neuromatous  nerve- cords.  They 
may  be  of  great  extent,  but  occur  almost  exclusively  as  a congenital 
malformation. 

Sy^mptomatology. — Neuromata  may  be  latent ; usually,  however, 
they  are  accompanied  by  pain,  which  is  referred  to  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve,  often  very  severe  and  not  rarely  paroxysmal.  In  most  cases 
there  are  no  motor  symptoms,  but  the  functions  of  the  nerves  may  be  so 
interfered  with  as  to  produce  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  tribu- 
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tary  muscles.  Eeflex  spasms  in  adjacent  or  distinct  muscles  are  not  rare, 
and  violent  epileptiform  convulsions  may  mark  the  peripheral  irritation. 
Marked  tenderness  upon  pressure  is  a frequent  but  not  an  invariable 
symptom.  Pressure  above  the  tumor  on  the  nerve-trunk  sometimes 
alleviates  i)ain.  A peculiar  variety  of  neuroma  is  that  known  as  tuber- 
cula  dolorosa,  in  which  various  parts  of  the  skin  are  covered  with  small, 
subcutaneous,  painful  tumors,  which  may  be  made  up  in  great  part  of 
nerve-fibres  or  be  largely  composed  of  adenomatous  or  other  tissue. 
Neuromata  may  be  latent  and  produce  no  pain  and  give  rise  to  no 
tenderness,  so  that  if  deep-seated  their  presence  may  not  be  suspected. 

Diagnosis. — A superficial  neuroma  cannot  be  overlooked  if  it  causes 
symi^toms.  A deep-seated  neuroma  has  often  been  unrecognized  for  a 
long  time.  Even  if  there  be  no  evident  local  swelling,  a nerve  should  be 
exposed  and  examined  whenever  there  is  a fixed  pain  of  indefinite  con- 
tinuance, not  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a neuritis, 
not  readily  explained  as  the  outcome  of  a local  non-nervous  disease,  and 
not  relieved  by  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  fqr  a neuroma  is  excision,  which  is 
permanent  in  its  influence,  as  the  tumors  have  no  tendency  to  return. 

SYPHILIS  OF  the  NERVE. 

Gummous  infiltration  of  the  nerve-trunk  may  be  the  result  of  contact 
with  a gummous  tumor  outside  of  the  nerve,  or  in  very  rare  instances 
may  primarily  develop  in  the  nerve.  The  blood-vessel  walls  are  first 
infiltrated  with  minute  cells,  which  soon  force  their  way  through  the 
trabecnlaj  of  the  nerve,  cause  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  finally' 
destroy  the  arteries  themselves.  In  its  full  development  the  syi)hiloma 
contains  round  cells,  spindle-shaped  cells,  fibrous  structure,  and  the  debris 
of  nerve-elements,  all  enclosed  in  the  greatly  distended  nerve-sheath.  The 
point  at  which  the  nerve  is  attacked  is  almost  always  inside  of  the  ver- 
tebra or  of  the  cranium,  and  almost  uniformly  there  are  other  large 
neighboring  gumma.  As  gummous  disease  of  the  nerve  without  im- 
plication of  the  nerve-centres  is  very  rare,  the  disease  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  complex  symptoms.  Complete  abolition  of  the  function  of 
the  nerve  is  very  uncommon,  so  tliat  troj^hic  changes  are  extremely  rare, 
and  the  loss  of  mobility  or  of  sensibility  is  never  complete.  S])asm  is 
sometimes  present ; pain  is  commonlj^  the  chief  manifestation.  The  tri- 
geminus nerve  is,  according  to  our  experience,  more  frequently  attacked 
than  any  other,  the  result  being  a specific  tic-donlourenx. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  if  the  case  be  seen  early.  The  treatment 
should  be  actively  antisyphilitic. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VASO-MOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISEASES. 

RAYNAUD’S  DISEASE. 

Definition. — A disea.se  which  in  its  acute  form  is  composed  of  three 
stages,  local  syncope,  local  asphyxia,  and  local  or  symmetrical  gangrene, 
and  which  in  its  chronic  form  consists  of  repeated  paroxysms  of  one  or 
more  of  these  stages. 

Etiology. — Acute  Raynaud’s  disease,  or  symmetrical  gangrene,  occurs 
chietly  in  young  neuropathic  subjects,  and  hiis  been  noted  as  a complica- 
tion of  organic  spinal  diseases.  It  appears  sometimes  to  be  produced  by 
violent  emotional  strain,  especially  by  fright,  but  usually  has  no  apparent 
exciting  cause. 

Chronic  RaynaucVs  disease  occui’S  also  in  neuropathic  subjects,  and  has 
been  especially  noted  in  alcoholics  and  in  opium-eaters.  The  individual 
paroxysms  are  often  provoked  by  an  exposure,  either  locally  or  generally, 
to  cold, — in  some  individuals  being  confined  to  the  winter  months.  Emo- 
tional excitement  may  produce  an  attack. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  basal  pathology  of  Raynaud’s  disease  is 
entirely  obscure.  The  peripheral  neuritis  found  by  Pitres,  and  the  endar- 
teritis and  endophlebitis  noted  by  Von  Dehio,  were  probably  secondary 
lesions.  The  disorder  has  occurred  so  frequently  in  locomotor  ataxia 
and  syringomyelia  as  to  indicate  a .spinal  origin  of  the  attacks.  It  is 
probable  that  the  local  syncope  depends  upon  an  obliterating  sj)asm  of 
the  arterioles,  and  that  the  local  asphyxia  is  the  result  of  a complete 
vaso-motor  paralysis.  Violent  spasms  have  been  noted  in  the  retinal 
artery  during  an  attack. 

The  clinical  differences  between  the  chronic  and  the  acute  form  of 
Raynaud’s  disease  are  in  individual  cases  so  great  as  to  cause  hesitation 
in  considering  them  as  one  disease ; nevertheless,  separation  of  the  two 
affections  would  seem  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  every 
variety  of  paroxysm  between  the  slightest  “dead  finger”  or  local  syn- 
cope and  the  most  acute  gangrene  exists,  and  that  at  any  time,  even 
after  a lapse  of  years,  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  may  end  in  acute 
gangrene. 

ACUTE  RAYNAUD’S  DISEASE. 

Symptomatology. — The  first  stage  of  acute  Raynaud’s  disease  {local 
syncope')  is  sudden  and  usually  painless  in  its  onset.  The  skin  of  the 
affected  part  becomes  of  a dead- white  color,  sometimes  even  a little  yel- 
lowish, and  appears  entirely  devoid  of  blood.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is 
lessened  or  altogether  destroyed.  Even  when  the  sensation  of  contact  is 
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entirely  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  heat  and  cold  may  be  retained. 
The  temperature  of  the  parts  is  very  notably  diminished  ; the  power  of 
movement  is  lost.  This  condition  may  last  for  only  a few  hours,  or  as 
long  as  a month.  When  the  second  stage  (local  asphyxia)  is  reached  the 
white  eolor  gives  way  to  a cyanotic  tint,  which  deepens  to  violet,  and  in 
some  cases  to  black.  Pressure  on  the  parts  now  produces  whiteness, 
followed  by  instant  return  of  color  on  removal  of  the  pi’cssure,  showing 
that  the  discoloration  is  owing  to  blood  still  inside  of  the  capillaries.  The 
parts  ai‘e  at  this  time  swollen  and  much  below  the  normal  temperatm’e. 
There  is  excessive  burning  pain,  which  may  begin  even  before  the  con- 
gestion. The  pain  is  more  or  less  paroxysmal,  occurring,  it  maj^  be,  in 
agonizing  crises,  which  usually  pass  off  with  an  abundant  emission  of 
urine.  After  some  houi’s  or  days  gangrene  (local  gangrene'),  sometimes 
but  not  always  preceded  by  blebs  containing  bloody  serum,  rapidly  de- 
velops. Sloughing  may  be  complete  in  ten  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  but  usually  a longer  time  is  required. 

During  the  whole  process  the  bodily  temx)erature  is  not  altered,  but 
even  in  the  beginning  lailure  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  other  abdominal 
disturbances  are  very  common,  whilst  a peculiar  apathy  with  irritability 
is  almost  characteristic.  Transient  loss  of  consciousness  and  epileptic 
seizures  have  been  recorded.  A wide-spread  acute  synovitis,  with  great 
swelling  of  the  affected  joints  and  the  parts  surrounding  them,  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  hsemoglobinuria,  amblyopia,  tinnitus  aurium,  partial 
deafness,  anomalies  of  taste,  irregularities  of  the  pupil,  aphasia,  have 
all  been  noted,  apparently  results  of  distui-bances  of  the  circulation 
similar  to  but  less  pronounced  than  those  occurring  in  the  diseased 
parts.  The  gangrene  is  almost  universally  more  or  less  symmetrical. 
Its  especial  seat  is  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes,  but  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  the  ears,  the  buttocks,  or  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  be 
afiected. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  acute  Eaynaud’s  disejise 
could  be  confounded  is  senile  gangrene,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  occurring  in  young  subjects,  by  its  being  symmetrical,  and  by  the 
distinctness  of  the  three  stages  of  local  syncope,  local  asphyxia,  and 
gangrene.  Difficulty  may  sometimes  arise  in  deciding  whether  a case 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  chronic  or  the  acute  form  of  the  disorder. 
Usually  the  acute  disorder  can  be  recognized  by  the  intensity  and  per- 
sistency of  the  symxitoms,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  jippearance  of  gangrene  before  giving  a positive  opinion. 

Prognosis. — Loss  of  tissue  by  gangrene  seems  to  be  invariable,  but 
the  amount  of  destruction  is  generally  much  less  than  would  apjiear  un- 
avoidable in  the  beginning.  In  most  cases  there  is  only  a single  attack 
of  local  gangrene  ; but  there  may  be  repeated  recurrences. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  specific  medication  in  acute  Eay- 
naud’s disease.  Tonics,  analgesics,  laxatives,  bismuth  subnitrate,  and 
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other  appropriate  remedies  may  be  used  to  combat  symptoms  as  they 
arise.  The  affected  part  should  be  protected  by  wrapping,  preferably  in 
carded  wool,  and  prolonged  immersion  in  hot  water  may  relieve  pain. 
Galvanism  has  been  recommended  by  Barlow,  who  applies  it  by  immersing 
the  part  in  a basin  of  warm  salt  water  in  which  the  negative  electrode 
has  been  put,  whilst  the  positive  electrode  is  applied  over  the  spine.  It 
sometimes  relieves  pain.  It  is  especially  important  to  avoid  local  irri- 
tation ; but,  when  the  slough  has  formed,  carbolated  cosmoline  or  other 
mild  antiseptic  dressing  may  be  used. 

CHRONIC  RAYNAUD’S  DISEASE. 

Chronic  Eaynaud’s  disejise  consists  of  a series  of  jiaroxysms  simu- 
lating those  of  the  acute  diseiise,  but  not  ending  in  gangrene.  There  is 
usually  a stage  of  local  syncope,  followed  by  one  of  local  asphj^xia,  but 
the  local  asphyxia  may  occur  without  being  preceded  by  local  syncope. 
It  was  to  cases  of  this  character  that  Weir  Mitchell  especially  gave 
the  name  of  erythromelalgia.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  mre  in 
which  the  local  syncope  may  recur  a great  number  of  times  without  local 
asphyxia. 

During  an  attack  of  simple  local  syncope  the  parts  are  very  white, 
shrunken,  stiff,  but  usually  free  from  pain  and  tenderness,  except  as  the 
syncope  is  passing  off,  when  the  pain  may  be  severe,  even  when  there 
is  no  pronounced  asphyxia.  We  have  seen  attacks  of  local  syncope 
of  the  fingers  accompanied  by  or  sometimes  replaced  by  violent  hemi- 
crania.  Apoplectiform  attacks,  epilepsy,  acute  mania,  amblyoj)ia,  and 
aphasia,  with  temporary  hemiplegia,  have  been  similarly  noted. 

The  disorder  may  persist  for  many  years,  causing  much  suffering,  but 
having  no  effect  upon  life,  and  producing  no  loss  of  tissue  ; or  local  sym- 
metrical gangrene  may  occur  at  any  time,  either  affecting  the  iiarts  deeply 
or  else  simply  giving  rise  to  blebs,  ulceration,  loss  of  nails,  etc.  Under 
appropriate  treatment  the  disease  may  entirely  disappear.  The  treatment 
must  be  primarily  directed  to  building  up  the  strength  and  health  of  the 
patient.  Complete  change  of  the  habits  of  life,  out-door  exercise,  nutri- 
tious, non-stimulating  food,  and  other  measures  such  as  are  used  to  com- 
bat neurasthenia,  are  essential.  Antipyrin  and  allied  drugs  may  be  tried. 
When  relations  between  cold  and  the  attacks  can  be  traced,  absolute 
avoidance  of  exposure  is  essential,  and  change  of  climate  may  be  very 
beneficial.  If  the  disease  occur  in  a narcotic  devotee,  the  habit  must  be 
abandoned. 

PERFORATING  ULCER. 

Definition. — A peculiar  rapid  ulceration,  usually  developed  in  the 
foot  without  obvious  cause. 

Etiology. — Perforating  ulcer  occurs  with  comparative  frequency  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  hiis  been  noted  not  infrequently  in  neuritis  or  after 
section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (Morat),  and  is  probably  always  of  trophic 
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origin.  In  locomotor  ataxia  it  may  be  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the 
disease. 

Symptomatology. — Usually,  but  not  always,  after  a severe  local  pain, 
'a  small  hemorrhagic  or  ecchymotic  spot  appears  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  foot ; in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  skin  detaches  itself,  or  more 
frequently  it  becomes  excessively  thickened  into  a large,  dry,  corn-like 
mass ; a small  slough  soon  separates,  leaving  the  ulceration  round,  with 
sharp,  acute  edges,  piercing,  it  may  be,  only  thi'ough  the  skin,  but  usually 
to  the  deeper  tissues,  and  even  to  the  joint  or  bone.  In  most  cases  the 
bone  becomes  seriously  diseased,  when  the  lesion  appears  as  a small  aper- 
ture leading  by  a narrow  sinus  to  diseiised  bone  and  surrounded  by  thick- 
ened superimposed  layers  of  epidermis.  The  surface  of  the  spot  is  usu- 
ally cold  and  aiijesthetic,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  ulcei-  being  its 
insensibility  to  irritants  and  its  freedom  from  pain  during  rest.  Walking 
may  cause  suffering  ; and  the  fulgurant  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  very 
fi’equently  present,  but  do  not  have  their  origin  or  focus  in  the  ulcer. 
Eiysipelatous  inflammation  or  erythematous  exudations  are  apt  to  occur, 
and  may  terminate  in  death.  Except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcer 
heals  early,  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  indeed  all  the  tissues  of  the  foot,  are 
finally  affected.  The  small  joints  frequently  become  inflamed  and  event- 
ually anchylosed,  or  undergo  ulceration  and  destruction,  resulting  in  lux- 
ations and  deformities.  The  nails  of  the  foot  usually  become  brownish, 
dry,  greatly  thickened,  curved,  and  furrowed.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  in  the  pigmentation  ol‘  the 
leg,  and  the  whole  foot  may  be  bathed  in  a peculiarly  fetid  sweat. 

Prognosis. — The  xirognosis  is  very  unfavorable  in  jiroportion  to  the 
severity  and  immutability  of  the  organic  nervous  disease  jiroducing  the 
perforating  ulcer.  Earely  the  patient  may  escax>e  with  exfoliation  of  the 
bone. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  especially  in  the  use  of  absolute 
rest,  high  feeding,  massage,  alcohol,  etc.,  to  build  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  (See  surgical  text-books. ) 

ANGIONEUROTIC  OEDEMA.  GIANT  URTICARIA. 

Definition. — A circumscribed  cedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  ap- 
parently of  purely  neurotic  origin. 

Etiology. — Angioneurotic  oedema  occurs  in  neurotic  individuals, 
the  individual  attacks  being  jirovoked  by  severe  ex})osure,  indigestion, 
great  mental  excitement,  and  other  transient  causes.  In  some  cases  it 
appears  to  be  an  hereditary  himily  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  affection  seems  to  be  a purely  functional 
neurosis.  As  we  have  seen  this  disease  alternate  with  attacks  of  urti- 
caria, and  even  grade  into  urticaria,  the  two  affections  are  very  closely 
allied,  if  indeed  they  are  not  one  disease. 

Symptomatology. — The  characteristic  symxitom  is  circumscribed 
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cedematous  swelling,  which,  may  involve  both  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  gives  rise  to  rounded  elevations  having  a diameter  of 
from  two  to  eight  inches,  pale  or  sometimes  deep  red  in  color,  coming  and 
going,  often,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  In  typical  cases  there  is  no 
itching  or  pain  other  than  a slight  burning ; but  there  may  be  intense 
itching,  as  in  urticaria ; again,  the  wheals  may  at  first  be  very  small,  as 
in  true  urticaria,  but  soon  spread  over  a wide  area.  Not  rarely  they  are 
symmetrical  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  afiection  is  usually 
not  serious,  but  at  least  one  case  has  been  noted  with  paroxysmal  hmino- 
globinuria,  and  death  is  said  to  have  been  pioduced  by  cedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  glottis.  In  some  cases  there  is  marked  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation with  the  attack. 

Prognosis. — An  obstinate  affection,  usually  recurring  for  many  years, 
sometimes  reappearing  month  after  mouth  at  the  menstrual  period. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  of 
the  underlying  bodily  condition.  The  digestion  should  be  especially 
attended  to.  Large  doses  of  extract  of  ergot  at  times  seem  to  do  good  ; 
antipyrin,  phenacetin,  and  similar  compounds  we  have  seen  act  happily  ; 
quinine  in  full  doses  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Oppenheim. 

Intermittent  Dropsy  of  the  Joints  is  a rare  disease,  in  which  at  inter- 
vals of  from  two  days  to  several  weeks  a joint,  usually  the  knee,  sud- 
denly swells  enormously,  remaining  pale,  cool,  and  free  from  pain,  and 
recovering  the  normal  state  in  from  three  to  eight  days.  The  treatment 
is  that  of  the  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  which  always  underlies  the  disease. 

Acro-Parcesthesia,  or  Mght  Palsyj  is  a disorder  especially  met  with  in 
women  about  the  climacteric,  in  which  there  are  persistent,  often  very  dis- 
agreeable, pariesthesiie  in  the  hands,  and  especially  in  the  points  of  the 
fingers  ; most  pronounced  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  when  the  subject 
wakes ; sometimes,  but  not  usually,  attended  with  pallor  of  the  fingers. 
The  affection  continues  indefinitely,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  fact 
that  its  subjects  often  look  upon  it  with  great  alarm  as  the  precursor  of 
paralysis.  It  has,  however,  no  such  significance,  nor  is  it  connected  with 
weakness  of  the  heart. 

SCLERODERMA. 

Definition. — A disease  characterized  by  a cirrhotic  hardening  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  followed  by  atrophy. 

Etiology. — Scleroderma  is  not  hereditary.  It  occurs  in  every  race 
and  at  all  ages,  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  being  in  women.  It 
has  been  frequently  attributed  to  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  the  local 
affection  is  said  to  have  followed  a prolonged  immersion  of  the  hands  in 
cold  water.  Injuries  of  the  surface,  the  irritation  of  mustard  jilasters  or 
blisters,  and  infectious  fevers  are  also  alleged  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  of  scleroderma  consists  of  a marked 
increase  of  the  elastic  and  cellular  tissues  of  the  skin  and  otlier  parts,  with 
an  infiltration  with  leukocytes  and  embryonal  elements  along  the  lines  of 
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the  blood-vessels.  According  to  Uniia,  the  lymiih- vessels  are  narrowed 
and  the  lyinph-siiaces  outside  of  the  vessels  are  increased.  When  the 
bones  are  involved,  leukocjdes  appear  in  the  periosteum  and  even  in  the 
osseous  tissue.  Pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  frequent,  and  broad,  homo- 
geneous bands  in  the  corium  are  said  to  be  a characteristic  alteration. 
The  blood-vessels  everywhere  have  their  walls  strongly  thickened  and 
tinally  undergo  obliteration.  The  infiltration  and  hardening  are  followed 
by  atrophy.  No  constant  or  peculiar  changes  have  been  found  in  the 
nerves. 

Symptomatology. — Scleroderma  may  be  ushered  in  by  distinct  pro- 
dromes, such  as  fever,  pains,  pariesthesise,  malaise,  and  a special  feeling 
of  weakness,  accompanied  by  local  cyanosis  or  diffused  redness,  or  redness 
in  spots,  with  or  without  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  discolored  skin  soon 
becomes  cedematous  and  often  erysipelatoid.  The  oedema  frequently  dis- 
appears during  the  night,  to  reappear  in  the  day,  or  it  may  persist  stead- 
ily. Tlie  first  or  cjedematous  stage  of  the  disorder  may  remain  without 
change  for  two  or  even  more  years,  and  it  is  affirmed  may  be  recovered 
from  ; but  in  most  cases  the  skin,  sooner  or  later,  graduallj'  hardens  so 
that  the  finger  can  no  longer  leave  an  impress. 

During  the  second  or  indurated  stage  of  the  disease  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  hard,  light-colored,  furrowed,  and  preserving  the  coarse  and  fine 
markings  of  the  skin,  or  it  may  be  entirely  smooth.  It  may  be  dry  or 
sweating,  and  often  suffers  from  viiso-motor  disturbances.  It  usually 
finally  becomes  excessively  pigmented.  Parsesthesiae  and  neuralgic  pains 
are  very  common.  Sometimes  there  is  great  tenderness,  but  anjesthesia 
more  or  less  complete  has  been  noted  in  a large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

The  hardening  may  persist  for  many  years,  gradually  involving  the 
deeper  tissues,  and  even  the  bones.  The  general  health  usually  fails. 
Dyspepsia,  albuminuria,  and  various  nervous  disturbances,  such  <is  loss 
of  memory,  hallucinations,  insomnia,  giddiness,  headaclie,  and  epilejitoid 
attacks,  have  been  noticed.  Finally,  if  the  patient  survive,  the  third 
stage,  or  that  of  atrophy  of  the  xiarts,  ax^xiears,  ending  in  death  from  ulcer- 
ation and  exhaustion,  or  more  commonly  from  some  comiilicating  disease 
(esxiecially  xiueumonia).  Owing  to  the  hardening  and  subsequent  atroiffiy, 
the  face  in  scleroderma  is  exiiressionless,  and  chewing  and  other  motions 
are  often  interfered  with.  The  mucous  membraue  of  the  mouth,  xiharynx, 
and  vagina  may  be  attacked,  and  an  extraordinary  narrowing  of  the 
laryngeal  entrance  is  occasionally  a troublesome  comiilication. 

Scleroderma  varies  indefinitely  in  the  duration  and  the  conqiarative 
develo])ment  of  the  different  stages,  and  also  in  its  distribution.  In  a 
collection  of  nine  hundred  caffes,  Lewin  and  Heller  found  that  in  sixteen 
Xier  cent,  the  wiiole  body  was  involved,  in  twenty-three  ]>er  cent,  the 
ti-unk,  in  twenty  x^t^r  cent,  the  head,  in  seventeen  x>or  cent,  the  lower 
extremities,  and  in  thirty-two  x>er  cent,  the  upxier  extremities. 

Treatment. — All  forms  of  salves,  local  a]ixffications,  baths,  etc.,  have 
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been  used  in  scleroderma,  apparently  without  definite  result.  The  sur- 
gical extirpation  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  skin  has  also  been  tried, 
without  distinct  advantage.  I^o  internal  medication  is  of  value.  The 
general  health  of  the  patient  should  be  sustained,  and,  as  there  is  usually 
great  susceptibility  to  cold,  the  effect  of  a warm  climate  may  be  beneficial. 

Morphcea  (keloid  of  Addison)  is  a local  form  of  scleroderma  in  which 
the  changes  are  not  diffused,  but  occur  in  patches  or  bands  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  and  of  a dead  or  old  ivory-white  tint,  often  bordered  with  a 
narrow  violet,  lilac,  or  pink  zone  of  dilated  vessels.  When  the  band  is 
narrow  it  may  make  a distinct  sulcus.  Cases  occur  in  which  diffused 
scleroderma  occupies  one  portion  of  the  body  with  inorphoea  patches  on 
another.  The  diffuse  disease  in  some  instances  has  appeared  before,  in 
others  after,  the  development  of  the  iiatches.  The  most  common  local 
form  of  scleroderma  is  that  in  which  the  finger  is  attacked  (sclerodactylia), 
with  consequent  great  thickening  and  subsequent  atrophy,  even  to  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  phalanges. 

Facial  Hemiatrophy  most  frequently  develops  in  childhood,  but  may 
occur  at  any  age.  It  usually  begins  with  pain,  which  is  often  severe, 
followed  by  progressive  atroj)hy  affecting  the  skin  and  the  deep  tissues  of 
the  face.  The  skin  may  be  white  or  pigmented,  evidently  thinned,  but 
still  preserving  its  sensitiveness ; the  hairs  fall  out,  the  bones  waste,  even 
the  teeth  drop  out,  from  destruction  of  the  alveolar  processes.  The  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable,  no  known  treatment  having  any  effect  upon  the 
disease.  As  the  disease  is  strictly  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  sides  is  often  very  marked.  Facial  hemiatrophy 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a trophic  neui-itis,  but  is  more  probably  a local 
form  of  scleroderma. 

Allied  to  scleroderma  are  some  of  the  skin  atrophies,  especially  xero- 
derma pigmentosum,  which  begins  usually  in  the  second  year  of  life  with 
freckles,  followed  by  telangiectases  or  ntevi,  these  by  atrophy  of  the  skin, 
with  superficial  ulceration,  and  after  some  years  warty  tumors  with  fi'ee 
discharge  and  marked  pain,  and  in  the  end  death  from  exhaustion. 

Sclerema  neonatorum,  a disease  allied  to  scleroderma,  but  believed  by 
most  authorities  to  be  distinct  from  it,  occurs  as  a congenital  affection. 
It  is  characterized  by  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  jaws  and  by  large  areas 
of  induration  of  the  skin,  which  is  tense  and  glossy,  but  does  not  pit  on 
pressure.  In  most  cases  the  disease  spreads  and  a fatal  result  is  soon 
reached.  Recovery  is  said  to  occur  in  very  rare  instances. 

(Edema  neonatorum,  a subcutaneous  cedenia  with  iuduration,  occur- 
ring in  the  new-born,  cominences  in  the  legs  and  rapidly  spreads  until 
almost  the  whole  body  is  affected.  In  rare  cases  it  begins  in  the  hands. 
There  are  marked  drowsiness,  great  failure  of  vital  power,  and  usually 
collapse  ending  in  a short  time  in  death.  It  is  to  be  diagnosed  by  the 
lividity  of  the  skin,  the  pitting  of  the  parts  on  pressure,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  joints  from  stiffness. 
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ACROMEGALY. 

Definition. — A chronic  disease  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the 
handS;  feet,  and  face. 

Etiology. — Acromegaly  has  been  recorded  as  congenital,  but  usually 
it  develops  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though  it  may 
come  on  at  any  time.  No  known  causes  can  be  assigned  for  it ; any 
influence  of  heredity  is  very  obscure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  nature  of  acromegaly  is  unknown.  The  en- 
largement of  the  bones  is  due  to  a true  hypertrophy,  which  affects  also  the 
skin,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels.  In  a number  of  c;ises 
the  thyroid  and  the  thymus  gland  have  been  found  enlarged.  The  jiitui- 
tary  body  also  has  been  found  hypertrophied  ; and  Marie,  who  first  de- 
scribed the  disease,  believes  that  the  affection  is  a dystrophy,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  pituitary  body  that  myxoedema  bears  to  the  thyroid 
gland.  So  many  cases,  however,  of  acromegaly  without  disease  of  the 
pituitary  body,  and  so  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  jiituitary  body  without 
acromegaly,  have  been  recorded,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  is 
extremely  problematic. 

Symptomatoi.ogy. — The  first  change  in  acromegaly  begins  in  the  ends 
of  tlie  fingers  and  toes,  the  tiji  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  chin.  The 
swelling  primarily  affects  the  bony  tissues,  but  soon  invades  all  the  tissues 
of  the  part,  and  finally  spreads  until  it  involves  not  only  the  whole  face 
and  the  ankles  and  wrists,  but  also  the  clavicles,  the  sternum,  the  patelhe, 
and  even  the  vertebrie.  The  resulting  appearance  is  very  cliaracteristic  : 
the  large  feet  and  hands,  the  magnified  face  with  its  bones  enormously 
thickened  and  lengthened,  give  an  aspect  that  can  scarcely  be  mistaken. 
The  great  toe  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  apt  to  be  especially  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  ; the  nails  become  broad  and  verti- 
cally grooved  ; the  lower  jaw-bone  may  be  so  much  affected  as  to  project 
beyond  the  fVice,  whilst  the  teeth  are  widely  separated  by  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  alveolar  processes.  Very  late  in  the  diseuvse  kyphosis,  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  vertebrce,  is  often  present. 

Early  in  the  disease  some  muscular  feebleness,  especially  loss  of  en- 
durance, is  apiiarent,  althougli  fine  movements  may  be  executed  ; later 
awkwardness  is  a common  syiii])tom.  A peculiar  ajiathy,  with  sleepiness 
and  (lulness,  is  almost  characteristic  ; the  headache  may  be  so  severe  and 
persistent  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  wish  for  death.  Disturbances  of 
vision,  diabetes,  and  various  other  symptoms  have  been  noticed,  evidently 
the  outcxniie  of  disturbances  of  the  basial  brain-(“entres. 

Diagnosis. — Acromegaly  is  distinguished  from  osfcitk  deformans  of 
Paget  by  the  hicial  rather  than  the  cranial  bones  being  attacked,  and  by 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  escai>ing.  According  to  IMarie,  in  Paget's 
diseas(‘  the  face  is  triangular,  with  the  bsise  upward,  whilst  in  acromeg- 
aly it  is  ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  with  the  large  end  downward.  Under  the 
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name  of  ijulmoiiary  osteo-artliropatliy  Marie  has  reported  a group  ot  cases 
vvliich  resemble  acromegaly,  but  which  he  considers  to  be  separated  trom 
it  by  the  facts  that  the  disease  is  a complication  of  long-standiug  aftectious 
of  the  lungs,  that  the  bones  of  the  extremity,  and  especially  their  shafts, 
are  early  attacked,  and  that  the  phalanges  are  bulbous  and  enlarged, 
with  curved  nails,  instead  of  being  liattened  as  in  acromegaly. 

Pkognosis  and  Treatment. — Acromegaly  may  persist  for  many 
years  without  change,  but  seems  never  to  undergo  cure.  No  known 
treatment  is  of  avail. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM.  , 

PNEUMOPERICARDIUM.  | 

The  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  the  pericardial  cavity  is  a rare  con- 
dition. Air  enters  either  through  the  perforation  of  a foreign  body  from 
the  cutaneous  surface,  or  from  the  oesophagus,  or  through  the  ru])ture  of 
a pulmonary  cavity.  It  may  also  enter  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of 
a cancer  of  the  oesojihagus,  stomach,  or  intestine,  or  in  the  iirogress  of  a 
corrosive  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Gas  may  be  formed  in  the  pericardium 
from  the  admission  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  presence  of  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  air  or  gas  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  heart, 
resulting  in  dyspncea,  cyanosis,  collapse,  and  death  ; lesser  quantities 
rapidly  cause  inflammation.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  replaced  by 
a metallic  tympany  or  cracked-pot  sound,  and  a change  in  position  causes 
tympany  to  be  replaced  by  dulness.  If  fluid  is  likewise  present,  splash- 
ing may  be  heard.  The  valvular  sounds  have  a metallic  character,  and 
are  faint  and  often  associated  with  a friction-sound.  The  physical  signs 
thus  resemble  those  of  a circumscribed  pneumothorax  or  large  pidmo- 
nary  cavity  in  the  left  chest  near  the  heart.  The  dyspnoea,  however,  is 
not  of  such  rapid  onset  in  these  affections,  while  the  audible  metallic 
sounds  persist  when  the  breath  is  held,  and  percussion  makes  apparent  j 
the  loss  of  cardiac  dulness.  The  cardiac  sounds  may  jiresent  a metallic  | 
character  when  the  stomach  is  distended  with  air  or  gas,  which  also  may  | 
cause  palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  The  recognition  of  the  increased  area  j 
of  gastric  tympany  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the  disturbance  are  j 
suflicient  in  the  diagnosis.  Although  recovery  fi’om  pneumopericardium 
sometimes  occurs,  the  j)rognosis  is  generally  grave,  from  the  usual  severity 
of  the  immediate  causes.  The  treatment  is  that  of  a severe  pericarditis, 
but  is  usually  of  no  avail. 

HiEMOPERICARDIUM. 

Blood  may  be  poured  into  the  pericardial  sac  from  injured  vessels  in 
the  wall  or  from  a traumatic  perforation  of  the  heart  or  the  great  vessels. 
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The  same  result  follows  ruptui'e  of  the  heart,  or  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  coronary  artery.  The  blood  maj^ 
enter  the  pericardium  slowly,  as  in  wounds  or  rupture  of  the  heart,  and 
the  patient  live  for  some  days  although  a considerable  quantity  of  blood 
accumulates,  or  it  may  enter  rapidly  from  an  aneurism.  A small  hemor- 
rhage produces  temporary  faintness,  while  slowly  progressing  hemorrhage 
causes  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Sudden  profuse  hemorrhage  stops 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  occasions  ameniia  of  the  brain,  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  and  a disappearance  of  the 
heart-sounds  and  the  apex-beat.  Hiemopericardium,  except  in  the  case 
of  wounds  which  are  not  severe,  is  almost  of  necessity  fatal. 

The  chief  indication  is  for  removal  of  the  blood  by  the  aspirator,  a 
procedure  which  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  symptoms  in  some  trau- 
matic cases. 

HYDROPERICARDIUM. 

The  normal  pericardium  contains  from  one  to  several  drachms  of 
serous  tluid.  When  several  ounces,  perhaps  two  or  three  pints,  are 
present,  the  condition  is  known  as  hydropericardium,  or  i)ericardial 
dropsy.  Although  the  fluid  is  usually  serous  in  character,  in  rare  in- 
stances it  is  milky  from  the  presence  of  chyle.  Such  an  excess  of  fluid  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  result  of  general  or  local  mechanical  causes, 
of  venous  or  lymphatic  stagnation,  or  of  disturbances  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  general  disturbances  of  circulation 
are  to  be  found  in  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  of  the  myocai-dium, 
and  in  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lung.  The  local 
obstructing  causes  are  various  thoracic  tumors  situated  near  the  base 
of  the  heart.  Disease  of  the  kidney,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  profound 
aiuemias  are  the  possible  sources  of  cachectic  hydropericardium. 

A moderate  cpiantity  of  fluid  produces  no  symptoms  ; large  quantities 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  cause  a sense  of  constriction, 
dyspnoea,  and  cyanosis.  The  physical  signs  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  fluid  are  an  increase  of  dulness  in  the  cardiac  area,  extending  beyond 
the  audible  or  palpable  position  of  the  apex,  and  enfeebled  although 
otherwise  unaltered  heart-sounds.  Hydropericardium  is  distinguished 
from  serous  pericarditis  by  the  absence  of  the  fever  and  friction -sounds 
indicative  of  an  inflammatory  pincess,  and  by  the  existence  of  general  or 
local  causes  of  dropsy,  iu  which  the  pericardial  effusion  is  usually  of  late 
occurrence.  The  increased  area  of  dulness  may  suggest  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  but  iu  cardiac  hypertrophy  the  apex-beat  is  to  be  appreciated 
at  the  outer  border  of  dulness,  and  is  not  intensified  when  the  iiatient 
leans  forward.  The  diagnosis  may  be  especially  difficult  in  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle,  which  also  increases  the  area  of  pericardial  dulness. 
and  iuspiration  may  be  necessary  to  detennine  the  presence  of  free  fluid. 
Since  hydropericardium  usually  represents  a late  stage  in  the  progress 
of  incurable  diseases,  the  prognosis  is  that  of  the  liasal  disease,  and  is 
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unfavorable  unless  the  cause  can  be  removed.  When  the  effusion  is 
large,  paracentesis  may  be  practised. 

PERICARDITIS. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  usually  regarded  as 
due  to  an  infection  either  from  unknown  sources  or  from  recognized 
infectious  processes.  The  former,  the  rarer  variety,  is  called  primary 
or  idiopathic,  while  the  latter  is  designated  secondary  pericarditis.  It 
occurs  in  the  course  of  a variety  of  dise^ises,  in  which  the  infectious 
agent  is  suj)i)osed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  pericardium  by  means  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Among  these  are  acute  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  variola, 
X^neumonia,  erysix^elas,  iDysemia  and  i^uerxieral  fever,  and  tuberculosis. 
These  are  all  affections  of  which  bacteria  are  regarded  as  the  x^robable, 
if  not  the  demonstrated,  cause.  Bacteria  are  also  brought  by  means 
of  the  circulation  from  local  lesions  in  more  oi*  less  remote  x^arts  of  tlie 
body,  as  from  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  from  visceral  or  x^eriph- 
eral  abscesses,  from  cutaneous  erysix)elas,  or  from  infectious  x^Pi'iostitis 
or  osteomyelitis.  The  pericai’ditis  occurring  in  scarlatina  x^robably  often 
arises  from  the  transfer  of  bacteria  from  a comx^licating  tonsillitis,  while 
the  virus  of  acute  rheumatic  x^ericarditis  enters  through  unknown 
channels  of  invasion  even  before  any  articular  inflammation  is  ax^x^arent. 
Pericarditis  also  arises  from  the  extension  of  a bacterial  inflammatory 
X^rocess  from  neighboring  parts,  whether  following  the  course  of  a wound 
of  the  pericardium  or  x^roceeding  from  an  abscess  of  the  heart  or  from  a 
X)neunionic  lung.  Bacteria  are  also  admitted  from  the  xipritoneal  cavity 
through  the  diax^hragm  or  fi'om  x^erforating  abscesses  of  the  liver.  The 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  may  be  an  extension  from  a neighbor- 
ing cancer,  as  of  the  cesox^hagus  or  the  stomach,  from  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  from  tubercular  aflections  of  the  xilenrte  or  x^eribronchial  lymph- 
glands,  and  trom  carious  ribs,  sternum,  or  vertebric.  The  occurreuct^ 
of  pericarditis  as  a comxilication  of  chronic  nex^hritis  and  of  scurvy  is  at- 
tributable to  a tox^emia  occurring  in  these  affections,  or  to  the  favorable 
opxiortunities  which  these  diseases  furnish  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  in 
the  pericardium. 

Pericarditis  is  more  often  found  among  males  than  among  females,  and 
is  x>resent  at  all  x^criods  of  life,  even  in  the  fa?tus  and  in  extreme  old  age. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — According  to  the  anatomical  changes  a distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  acute  fibrinous,  sei’o-fibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  and 
purrdent  pericarditis,  an  acute  or  chronic  tubercidar  x^ericarditis.  and  a 
chronic  fibrous  x^cricarditis.  The  anatomical  axiX^<'Arances  consist  in  the 
alterations  of  the  x^erieai’diuni,  and  in  the  variations  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  exudation.  Usually  both  xuirietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  x^eri- 
cardium  are  diseased,  although  inflaininatory  changes  may  be  limited 
to  the  one  or  the  other  layer.  In  acute  x^Priciirditis  the  x'>ericardiuni  is 
swollen,  injected,  and  sx:»ots  of  x^unctate  hemorrhage  are  to  be  seen.  In 
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the  earliest  stage  the  siirl’ace  is  smooth,  without  lusti'e,  but  soon  becomes 
roughened  and  opaque,  and  eventually  covered  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
with  hbrinous  false  membrane,  and  the  subjacent  superficial  layers  of  the 
myocardium  may  be  of  an  opacpie  gray  color.  In  acute  tubercular 
pericarditis  miliary  tubercles,  at  times  in  enormous  numbers,  lie  within 
the  layers  of  the  pericardium  or  slightly  project  from  its  surface.  The 
exudation  is  composed  of  fibrin,  serum,  and  cells,  the  last  being  both 
leukocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  Bacteria  are  also  fi-equently  found, 
and  comprise  streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  pneumococci,  as  well  as  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  the  colon  bacillus,  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Ernst, 
a variety  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  constituents  predominates  is 
the  anatomical  variety  of  pericarditis  designated.  In  fibrinous  pericar- 
ditis there  may  be  so  little  serum  present  that  the  tei-m  pericarditis  sicca, 
or  dry  pericarditis,  is  applied.  The  fibrin  may  form  a delicate,  easily 
detached  layer  either  adherent  near  the  base  of  the  heart  or  diffused 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  pericardial  surface.  Although  at  the  outset 
the  fibrinous  exudation  is  confined  to  a limited  surface,  the  incessant 
motion  of  the  heart  rapidly  causes  it  to  appear  over  constantly  increasing 
areas.  The  fibrin  may  be  present  as  a thick  layer,  the  surface  of  which 
is  irregularly  ribbed  and  elevated,  forming  a trijie-like  membrane  from 
which  papilliform  masses  project,  producing  the  appearance  known  as 
villous  heart,  cor  villosum.  The  fibrinous  adhesions  also  may  extend 
from  one  pericardial  surface  to  the  other,  jierhaps  enclosing  spaces  in 
which  more  or  less  serum  is  confined.  In  serous,  more  properly  sero- 
fibrinous, pericarditis  the  serum  is  constantly  associated  with  fibrin,  and 
the  liquid  exudation  varies  in  quantity  from  several  ounces  to  a quart  or 
more.  The  serum  is  opaque  from  the  presence  of  fibrinous  fiocculi.  cells, 
and  granular  material,  and  gravitates  towards  the  lowermost  poifions  of 
the  pericardial  cavity  unless  confined  by  adhesions.  In  iiurulent  peri- 
carditis the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  less,  the  number  of  leukocytes  greater, 
and  considerable  differences  exist  in  individual  cases  in  the  proportion 
of  pus-corpuscles  to  pus-serum.  Usually  a thin  pus  is  iiresent,  and  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  is  small.  In  hemorrhagic  pericarditis  the  exudation, 
largely  serous,  contains  red  blood-corpuscles  in  greater  or  less  number, 
but  sufficient  to  produce  a reddish  discoloration  of  the  liquid  exudation, 
although  usually  not  present  so  abundantly  as  to  form  blood-clots.  A 
hemorrhagic  exudation  is  commonly  present  in  tubercular  or  cancerous 
pericarditis.  In  tubercular  pericarditis  there  is  a combination  of  mili- 
ary tubercles  within  the  pericardium  and  a sero-fibrinous,  purulent,  or 
hemorrhagic  exudation  upon  the  surface.  The  tubercles  may  first  become 
ai>parent  after  the  fibrinous  membrane  is  detached.  In  rare  instances 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  have  been  found  in  the  purulent  exudation  of 
pericarditis  although  tubercles  were  absent,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  In  chronic  tubercular  pericarditis  soft- 
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eued  or  calcified  cheesy  tubercles,  inspissated  exudation,  and  fibrous 
adhesions  are  combined. 

In  chronic  fibrous  pericarditis  the  pericardium  is  opaque,  thickened, 
and  indurated.  The  resulting  changes  may  be  localized  or  diffused,  are 
present  as  a so-called  milk-spot  or  tendinous  patch,  or  produce  an  ob- 
literation of  the  pericardial  cavity  from  adhesions  between  the  apposed 
surfaces.  Chronic  fibrous  pericarditis  is  often  the  result  of  an  acute 
pericarditis,  the  fibrous  adhesions  being  replaced  by  fibrous  bauds.  The 
librinous  and  cellular  exudations  are  then  disintegrated  and  encai)su- 
lated,  and  pockets  filled  with  softened  or  calcified  necrotic  ctiseous 
material  are  seen  between  the  parietal  and  the  visceral  pericardium. 
Mortar-like  material  or  bone-like  plates  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
region,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  heart  may  lie  within  a calcareous  shell. 
The  myocardium  is  usually  in  a condition  of  fatty  degeneration  or  of 
brown  atrophy,  although  the  heart  often  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 
In  the  severei-  varieties  of  acute  pericarditis  the  infiammatory  process 
may  extend  to  the  pleurm  or  to  the  mediastinal  tissues,  and  an  acute 
l)leurisy  or  mediastinitis,  perhaps  suppurative  in  purulent  pericarditis 
and  indurative  in  chronic  fibrous  pericarditis,  occurs.  A suppurative 
pericarditis  may  result  in  perforation  through  the  skin  or  into  the  pleural 
ca\Tty  or  lung,  more  rarely  into  the  oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — In  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  a 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  acute  pericarditis  and  chronic  peri- 
carditis, although  at  times  the  transition  between  the  two  is  so  gradual  as 
not  to  be  recognized.  In  acute  pericarditis  the  symptoms  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  attract  little  or  no  attention,  or  there  may  be  pain,  perhaps  aggra- 
vated on  pressure,  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  especially  near  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.  It  is  either  continuous  or  occasional,  and  may  radiate 
from  the  region  of  the  heart  into  the  neck  or  towards  the  left  arm.  With 
increasing  exudation  the  pain  becomes  diminished  and  there  is  a sense  of 
constriction  often  associated  with  palpitation.  The  pulse  is  usually  feeble, 
rapid,  and  irregular,  although  it  may  be  unexpectedly  strong  and  not 
accelerated.  The  breathing  becomes  quickened,  is  ])erhaps  difiicult,  and 
headache,  dizziness,  sensations  of  faintness,  and  a feeling  of  anxiety,  some- 
times ending  in  despondency  or  delii-ium,  may  occur.  During  the  further 
pi'ogress  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  moderate  fever,  the  temperature 
generally  not  exceeding  102°  F.  In  certain  ciises  of  pericarditis  the  onset 
is  violent,  being  announced  by  a severe  chill,  and  there  is  hyperpyrexia, 
the  temperature  rising  to  107°  or  108°  F.,  especially  towartls  the  end  of 
life. 

On  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  a sense  of  friction  may  be 
felt,  but  the  sound  of  friction  is  to  be  heard  either  with  the  systole  or  with 
the  disistolc,  sometimes  with  both,  and  in  the  latter  case  has  a to-and-fro 
character  not  connected  with  the  heart-sounds,  and  pei'liai)s  a gallop- 
rhythm.  The  friction-sound  is  fui'thermore  characterized  by  inconstancy 
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and  variability,  now  disappearing  to  return  in  the  course  of  a few  hours 
and  perhaps  showing  an  altered  relation  to  the  heart-beat.  It  is  best 
heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sternum,  but  may  be  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  heart  or  to  the  apex,  or  be  audible  throughout  the  car- 
diac area.  The  sound  is  often  superficial,  being  louder  in  the  upright 
position  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  increased  on  pressure  of  the  stetho- 
scope. Although  this  sound  is  usually  compared  to  the  creaking  of 
leather,  it  may  have  a blowing  or  musical  character  not  dift'ering  from 
that  of  valvular  murmurs,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  valvular  sounds, 
and  generally  presents  the  same  intensity  during  systole  and  diastole. 
With  the  increase  of  the  liquid  exudation  the  intercostal  spaces  may 
be  widened,  and  the  region  of  the  heart  become  abnormally  prominent ; 
the  sound  of  friction  disappears,  the  cardiac  sounds  become  faint,  and 
the  apex-beat  is  indistinct  and  is  x^erhaps  not  to  be  felt.  Exdgastric 
X)ulsation  is  often  observed,  attributable  to  transmission  of  the  aortic 
beat  through  the  liver  enlarged  by  x^assive  congestion.  The  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  is  increased  at  first  near  the  base  of  the  heart,  but  later 
forms  a triangle,  the  base  of  which  may  lie  even  below  the  sixth  rib  and 
extend  between  the  nix)xdes,  while  the  ax)ex  is  rounded  and  may  lie  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  second  costal  cartilage.  The  ax)ex-beat  is  sometimes 
to  be  recognized  when  the  body  is  bent  forward,  and  then  is  found 
between  the  sternum  and  the  limit  of  dulness  on  the  left.  As  the  exuda- 
tion increases,  be  it  slowly  or  raxiidly,  the  x^atient  assumes  a semixjroue 
position,  the  expression  is  anxious,  the  breathing  raxiid,  there  is  frequent 
cough,  the  skin  is  dusky,  and  the  cervical  veins  are  distended  and  xud- 
sating.  The  radial  x^ulse  is  feeble  and  sometimes  x^aradoxical, — that  is, 
more  frequent  dui  ing  insx^iration  than  during  exxiiration.  The  voice  may 
be  husky  from  pressure  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  swal- 
lowing be  difficult  from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus.  The  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung  is  retracted  to  make  room  for  the  x^ericardial  effusion,  and 
a dull  tymxjanitic  note  is  to  be  heard  at  the  left  of  the  area  of  car- 
diac dulness,  where  there  are  increased  vocal  resonance  and  bronchial 
breathing.  In  some  cases  these  signs  may  be  heard  also  below  the  angle 
of  the  left  scapula,  in  consequence  of  comxiression  of  the  lung.  They 
diminish  or  disax^pear  when  the  patient  bends  forward,  esx)ecially  if  he 
can  assume  the  knee-elbow  position. 

The  course  of  an  acute  pericarditis  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
severity  of  the  inflammatory  xirocess.  In  the  milder  cases,  in  which  there 
is  but  little  exudation,  the  discomfort  ceases  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
and  the  temperature  returns  to  the  normal.  In  the  more  xu’olonged  cases, 
in  which  there  is  abundant  exudation,  a favorable  progress  is  indicated 
by  a diminution  of  the  area  of  dulness,  which  may  occur  rax^idly,  and  a 
return  of  the  friction-sound  which  had  disax:>peared  with  the  formation 
of  the  exudation.  The  x>re,sence  of  x>us  is  to  be  susx)ected  from  rex^eated 
chills  and  wide  variations  in  the  course  of  the  temxierature. 
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Diagnosis. — The  increased  area  of  pericardial  diilness  may  be  dis- 
criminated with  difficulty  from  that  due  to  dilatation.  The  beat  of  the 
dilated  heart  is  more  readily  recognized,  and  lies  at  the  outermost  border 
of  dnlness,  not  changing  its  situation  with  an  alteration  in  the  iiosition  of 
the  patient.  The  heart-sounds  are  louder,  and  the  evidence  of  retraction 
of  the  left  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  is  lacking.  Botch  attaches  especial  im- 
po]‘tance  in  the  dilferential  diagnosis  to  the  absence  of  resonance  in  the 
fifth  right  intercostal  space  in  pericardial  exudation.  The  dulness  from 
an  encapsulated  pleuritic  exudation  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  respiratory 
sounds  and  the  vocal  fremitus  being  enfeebled  and  not  exaggerated  as 
in  pericardial  effusion.  The  signs  of  pleuritic  friction  may  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  a pericardial  rub,  and  may  be  caused  by  the  transmitted 
beating  of  the  heart  although  the  breath  is  held.  The  inconstancy,  varia- 
bility, and  wider  diffusion  of  the  pericardial  sounds  in  the  course  of  time 
enable  the  pleuritic  frictiou  to  be  excluded.  A double  friction-sound  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  may  be  mistaken  for  a double  aortic  murmur,  but 
the  latter  is  constant,  is  transmitted  into  the  cervical  arteries,  and  is 
associated  with  the  characteristic  water-hamme]'  pulse  and  the  systolic 
llusliing  of  the  capillaries.  There  are  no  means  except  {ispiration  by 
which  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  pericardial  fluid  can  be  abso- 
lutely determined. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  pericarditis  is  usually  favor- 
able, although  this  affection  may  end  in  obliteration  of  the  pericar- 
dium. When  there  is  abundant  exudation  death  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  or  within  a fortnight,  either  from  the  pressure 
upon  the  heart  of  the  exudation  or  from  an  associated  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  flbre.  Usually  when  the  exudation  is  fibrinous  or  sero- 
fibrinous, iis  in  the  pericarditis  of  acute  rheumatism  or  of  pneumonia, 
recovery  takes  place  ; but  when  the  exudation  is  purulent  or  hemor- 
rhagic the  prognosis  is  grave,  since  purulent  pericarditis  is  often  the 
result  of  pytemia  and  may  precede  death  but  a few  days,  while  hemor- 
rhagic pericarditis  is  commonly  caused  by  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  Peri- 
carditis occurring  in  chronic  nephritis  or  in  an  alcoholic  patient  is  of 
grave  prognosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis  it  is  essential  that  the 
patient  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  with  a total  avoidance  of  any 
emotional  or  physical  excitement  which  should  increase  the  activity  of 
the  heart.  In  rare  case^,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  from  two  to  eight 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  by  leeches  or  cups,  to  be  followed  by  a 
local  appli("ition  of  cold  by  means  of  ice-bags  or  Leiter’s  tubes.  If  the 
heart’s  action  be  excessive  and  the  pulse  strong,  aconite  may  be  given 
in  drop  doses  at  varying  intervals  according  to  effect.  It  is  essential  to 
watch  carefully  the  action  of  this  drug,  lest  its  influence  be  overexerted  ; 
and  when  in  the  advancing  periods  of  the  disease  csirdiac  embarrassment 
occurs,  aconite  is  capable  of  doing  great  harm  ; at  such  stages  digitalis 
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may  be  employed.  What  is  said  of  the  action  of  digitalis  in  myocarditis 
(page  647 ) is  true  also  in  pericarditis. 

The  appearance  of  a pei’icarditis  in  a rheumatic  attack  should  usually 
be  the  signal  for  at  least  the  temporary  increase  of  the  anti-rheumatic 
remedies,  and  in  robust  persons,  when  the  effusion  is  serous  and  exces- 
sive, the  old  pill  of  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squill,  one  grain  each,  may 
be  tried. 

When  there  is  much  pain,  anxiety,  restlessness,  or  insomnia,  opium 
should  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  control  the  symptoms.  Sulphonal 
is  probably  a harmless  hypnotic,  though  uncertain  ; trional  may  be 
given  cautiously ; chloral  must  be  avoided.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
pericarditis,  especially  when  there  is  much  exudation,  blisters  should 
be  used. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  indicated  when  the  heart  is  embar- 
rassed by  a large  serous  exudation.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
exudation  often  interferes  greatly  with  the  selection  of  suitable  cases  for 
the  operation  ; but,  as  the  operation  is  not  a serious  one,  it  may  be  used 
in  all  doubtful  cases.  Our  own  experience  with  it  in  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis has  been  that  it  has  done  neither  good  nor  harm.  In  a collection  of 
sixty  cases  of  pericarditis  of  various  character  made  by  Eoberts  there 
were  twenty-four  recoveries  after  paracentesis.  A small  needle  should 
be  thrust  directly  backward  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  two  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery.  When  the  effusion  is  very  large,  some  authorities  prefer 
introducing  the  needle  close  to  the  costal  margin  in  the  left  costo-xiphoid 
angle  and  pushing  it  upward  and  backward.  Eotch  asserts  that  aspira- 
tion should  be  practised  at  the  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  fluid  should  be  drawn  slowly  ; if  it  prove  to  be  purulent, 
an  incision  may  be  made,  or  even  a resection  of  the  rib ; cautious  irri- 
gation of  the  pericardial  sac  sometimes  works  well,  but  is  not  free  from 
danger,  and  is  usually  unnecessary. 

Cardiac  weakness  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pericarditis  must  be  met 
by  the  use  of  digitalis  and  strophanthus,  and  occasionally  by  more  rap- 
idly acting  diffusive  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  camf>hor,  or  Hoffmann’s 
anodyne. 

Chronic  Pericarditis.— Chronic  pericarditis  is  either  chronic  from 
the  outset  or  more  frequently  represents  the  persistence  of  an  acute  peri- 
carditis, during  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a chronic  pericarditis  is  to  result.  Although  an  acute 
fibrinous  or  sero-fibrinous  pericarditis  may  pursue  a chronic  course,  tuber- 
cular pericarditis  is  the  variety  almost  sure  to  become  chronic  in  case  the 
patient  lives.  In  the  chronic  pericarditis  which  represents  the  outcome 
of  an  acute  attack,  the  fever  disappears,  perhaps  to  return  temporarily 
for  short  intervals,  but  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  remains  enlarged, 
although  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  result  is  an  obliteration  of  the 
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pericardium.  Tlie  syuiptoms  and  signs  of  an  obliterative  pericarditis  are 
tlierefore  those  of  a chronic  fibrous  pericarditis.  The  anatomical  changes 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  nature  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium  stated.  The  symptoms  are  attril)utable  to  this  degenera- 
tion, and  consist  in  the  evidences  of  a weakened  myocardium, — namely, 
palpitation,  dyspnoea,  perhaps  a sense  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  eventually  cyanosis  and  dropsy.  These  general  symptoms  are 
sloM'ly  progressive  and  are  aggravated  by  motion.  The  weakness  of  the 
heart  is  also  indicated  by  a feeble  apex-beat  and  pulse.  The  symptoms 
associated  with  chronic  fibrous  pericarditis  are  therefore  not  character- 
istic, and  this  lesion  is  generally  discovered  after  death,  having  been 
unsuspected  during  life.  The  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  due 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  heart,  which  is  usually  both  h3'pertrophied 
and  dilated.  The  sign  to  which  especial  importance  is  attached  is  a 
systolic  retraction  of  the  apex,  frequentlj^  associated  with  which  is  a 
collapse  of  the  cervical  veins  during  diastole.  According  to  Kiess,  the 
heart-sounds  have  a metallic  character  in  obliteration  of  the  pericardial 
sac  when  the  stomach  is  dilated  and  tympanitic. 

The  treatment  in  chronic  pericarditis  consists  of  rest,  avoidance  of 
excitement,  and  the  use  of  cardiac  stimulants  or  sedatives  pro  re  mta. 
In  some  cases  repeated  blistering  is  of  service.  When  the  pericardium  is 
adherent,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  meet  sjnnptoms  as  the\'  arise. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  MYOCARDIUM. 

MALFORMATION. 

Malformations  of  the  lieart  are  due  either  to  arrest  of  development 
or  to  foetal  endocarditis  or  to  both.  When  not  inconsistent  with  life  they 
are  productive  of  a series  of  disturbances  sometimes  continued  into  adult 
age.  The  most  important  of  these  malformations  are  certain  defects  in 
the  formation  of  the  septa  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  An  open 
foramen  ovale  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  of  such  slight  clinical  im- 
portance as  to  attract  but  little  attention  even  when  large,  since,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  it  seldom  gives  rise  to  symptoms. 
In  rare  instances  there  is  little  or  no  interauricular  septum,  and  the  heart 
practically  contains  but  one  auricle  and  two  ventricles,  and  is  then  called 
a trilocular  biventricular  heart.  More  common  is  a defective  formation 
of  the  interventricular  septum,  which  when  slight  is  manifested  by  an 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  beneath  an  aortic  crescent.  In 
some  cases  there  is  no  septum,  and  the  heart  containing  three  cavities  is 
called  a trilocular  biauricular  heart.  In  the  most  extreme  instances  both 
the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  septa  are  lacking  and  a bilocular  heart 
is  present. 

The  most  common  malformation  is  a stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  ori- 
fice, either  from  a muscular  thickening  of  the  conus  arteriosus  or  from 
a foetal  endocarditis  of  the  pulmonary  valves.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
causation  is  to  be  admitted  only  when  sclerosis  or  vegetations  are  present 
and  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  normal.  Frequently  the  pulmonary  stenosis 
is  associated  with  a patent  foramen  ovale,  a perforate  ventricular  septum, 
a persistent  ductus  arteriosus,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  rare.  More  common  is  an  excess  in 
the  number  of  crescents,  which  may  be  four  or  five.  Thickening  and 
deformity  of  the  tricuspid  valve  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  absence 
of  other  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  are  suggestive  of  a fcetal  endocarditis. 
A fcetal  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  is  also  possible,  though  generally 
considered  as  of  rare  occurrence.  The  frequent  presence  of  abnormal 
tendinous  threads,  especially  stretched  across  the  left  ventricle,  although 
a congenital  malformation,  is  of  no  symptomatic  importance. 

Symptoms. — Malformation  of  the  heart  may  produce  no  symptoms, 
the  lesion  being  discovered  after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  disturbance 
of  circulation  may  become  apparent  soon  after  birth,  usually  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  and  may  be  continued  into  adult  life, 
even  into  old  age.  The  symptoms  often  lessen  with  the  growth  of  the 
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individual,  eitlier  from  compensatory  hypertrophy  or  from  the  more  fre- 
quent avoidance  in  the  adult  of  the  exciting  causes  of  undue  activity 
of  the  heart.  The  most  common  symptom  of  congenital  heart  disease 
is  cyanosis,  a bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face  and 
extremities,  which  is  increased  on  exertion.  This  sj^mptom  may  be 
associated  with  dyspnoea  and  cough,  perhaps  with  dizziness  and  faintness. 
The  skin  is  frequently  cool,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed.  The 
cyanosis  is  regarded  by  some  as  a passive  congestion  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  by  othei-s  as  the  result  of  an  admixture  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood  through  an  open  foramen  ovale,  or  of  a defective  aeration 
of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  congenital  heart  disease  is  based  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  especially  of  cyanosis 
and  the  presence  ol’  a murmur.  The  uatui’e  of  the  malformation  is  rarely 
to  be  recognized  by  characteristic  signs.  An  open  foramen  ovale  causes 
no  abnormal  heart-sounds.  A i)erforate  ventricular  vSeptum  is  likely  to 
cause  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  from  overwork,  and  may  pro- 
duce a systolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  acconqDanied  by  a thrill, 
which  is  not  continued  into  the  aorta.  Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice 
is  indicated  by  a single  or  double  murmur  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary 
valve.  A persistent  ductus  arteriosus  also  causes  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  a systolic  murmur,  and  a palpable  thrill  in  the  region  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice  ; but  the  frequent  association  of  these  lesions  makes 
it  impossible  to  explain  the  physical  signs  by  one  or  another  malforma- 
tion, since  any  oiie  or  all  may  i)roduce  the  same  result.  The  rare  steno- 
sis of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  an  open  ductus  arteriosus,  is  manifasted  by  hy  pertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  visible  en- 
largement of  the  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  epigastric 
and  internal  mammary  arteries.  According  to  Hochsinger,  loud  cardiac 
murmurs  heard  in  children  are  of  probable  congenital  origin,  whether 
with  or  without  increase  of  duluess  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  They 
are  also  suggestive  of  a congenital  origin  if  heard  in  the  pulmonary  area 
without  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic  sound.  The  ]n‘esence  of 
a palpable  thrill  suggests  an  open  ductus  arteriosus  or  a perforate  septum. 

ATROPHY. 

The  heart  imiy  be  abnormally  small  as  the  result  of  a symmetrical 
arrest  of  development  (ajylasia  or  hypoplasia).  Such  a heart  is  usually 
associated  with  a thin,  narrow,  and  elastic  aorta,  with  small  arteries,  and 
sometimes  with  irregularities  in  the  development  of  the  genitals.  The 
significance  of  this  condition  in  chlorosis  has  already  been  mentioned. 
(See  page  5. ) 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  acquired  conditions,  is  to  be 
found  in  elderly  persons  and  in  emaciated  ]uitients  suffering  from  chronic 
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wasting  diseases,  as  cancer  and  tuberculosis : hence  senile  and  marantic 
atrophies  are  to  be  recognized.  The  heart  may  also  become  atroi>hied  in 
consequence  of  the  long- continued  pressure  of  abundant  exudation  or 
from  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis.  The  heart  is  diminished  in  size,  the 
pericardium  wrinkled,  the  snbpericardial  fat  greatly  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, gelatinous  and  satfron-colored,  while  the  musculai-  substance  is  of 
increased  consistency  and  of  a reddish-brown  color  from  the  presence  of 
uumerous  pigment-granules  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nuclei.  The  atroi^hied 
heart  is  weak,  but  produces  no  characteristic  disturbances. 

Treatment.— There  is  no  special  treatment  of  cardiac  malformations 
or  of  cardiac  atrophy.  The  general  therapeutic  principles  of  chi’ouic 
heart  disease  are  to  be  applied  to  the  individual  case.  (See  page  668. ) 

HYPERTROPHY. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  divided  into  simple  hypertrophy,  in 
which  there  is  no  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  and  eccentric  hypertrophy,  in 
which  dilatation  of  the  cavities  and  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  are  com- 
bined. A distinction  is  further  drawn  between  primary  or  idiopathic 
hypertrophy,  in  which  anatomical  causes  are  not  readily  appreciated,  and 
secondary  hypertrophy,  in  which  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  circula- 
tion are  easily  recognized. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  work  of  the  heart,  but  that  hypertrophy  shall 
result  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  be  well  nourished.  A demand  for 
increased  work  is  produced  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  either  in  the 
general  arterial  system,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  heart  itself.  Obstruction 
in  the  general  arterial  system  may  be  caused  by  aortic  hypoplasia,  aneu- 
rism, or  arterio-sclerosis.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed  in 
emphysema,  in  fibrous  pneumonia,  and,  by  compression  of  the  lung,  iu 
chronic  pleurisy  or  curvature  of  the  spine.  Valvular  disease  and  obliter- 
ative pericarditis  are  cardiac  causes  of  obstruction.  Hypertrophy  may 
also  be  produced  by  excessive  action  of  the  heart  in  the  absence  of  any 
obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Such  excessive  action  may  be  due  to  the 
occupation  of  the  individual,  and  be  either  continuous  or  the  result 
of  temporary  but  extreme  strain.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  in  consequence  of  mental  excitement,  or 
of  the  conditions  occurring  in  Graves’s  disease.  The  hypertrophy  is 
furthermore  attributable  to  the  effect  of  certain  poisons  upon  the  nervous 
system,  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol.  The  hypertrophied  heart  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  usually  regarded  as  the  result  of  increased 
tension  of  the  arterioles  dependent  uj)on  defective  elimination  of  waste 
through  the  kidneys,  and  lesser  degrees  of  hypertrophy  are  to  be  found 
in  acute  nephritis.  The  frequency  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  consequence 
of  excessive  beer-drinking  is  a well -recognized  fact. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  hypertrophied  heart  is  increased  both  in  size 
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and  in  weight,  the  latter  being  of  more  value  than  the  former  as  evidence 
of  hypertrophy,  since  enlargement  of  the  heart  also  results  from  dila- 
tation of  the  cavities,  in  which  case  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  even 
less  than  normal.  The  weight  of  the  normal  heart  is  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces,  while  the  hypertrophied  heart  may  weigh  in  the  vicinity  of  three 
pounds,  and  the  wall,  which  is  red  and  resistant,  may  be  three  times  as 
thick  as  normal.  The  papillae  and  trabecuUe  usually  are  enlarged,  and 
tlie  papillae  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  thumb. 
The  ajipearauces  of  the  hypertro])hied  heart  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  cause.  If  the  obstruction  is  at  the  aortic  orifice  or  in  the  general 
arterial  system,  the  left  ventricle  becomes  conspicuously  enlarged  and 
the  heart  elongated.  If  the  obstruction  is  in  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, the  right  ventricle  is  particularly  liypertrophied  and  the  heart  is 
widened.  When  both  ventricles  are  hypertrophied,  dilatation  is  usually 
associated,  and  the  heart,  both  elongated  and  widened,  attains  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  cattle,  cor  bovinum. 

Symptoms. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  if  just  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  obstructing  cause,  produces  but  little  disturbance.  The  patient  may 
have  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  of  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  of  weight 
in  the  epigastrium,  and  may  complain  of  ])owerful  beating  of  the  heart. 
A tendency  to  nasal  hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent,  and  it  is  in  such  crises 
that  the  possibility  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  should  be  held  in  mind. 
The  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  resistant,  the  apex-beat  is  visible  and  pal- 
pable over  an  abnormally  large  area,  and  pulsation  of  the  carotids  is 
unusually  vigorous.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  dull  and  prolonged, 
and  the  second  sound  at  the  base  is  accentuated.  The  accentuation  is  of 
the  aortic  second  sound  in  predominant  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  of  the  pulmonic  sound  when  the  right  ventricle  is  conspicuously 
hypertrophied.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient  is  more  likely  to  comi)lain 
of  short  breath,  and  the  impulse,  perhaps  exaggerated,  of  the  heart  is  to 
be  recognized  near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  but  the  radial  pulse  lacks  the 
characteristics  above  mentioned.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  elongated 
downward  and  outward  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  in 
extreme  cases  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  may  ieac*h  as  far  to  the  left 
as  the  nipple-line  and  below  the  sixth  interspace.  If  the  hypei-trophy 
affects  chiefly  the  right  ventricle,  the  area  of  cardiac  diflness  is  extended 
to  the  right  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  the  increased  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  is  chiefly  due  to  the  displace- 
ment caused  by  the  enlarged  right  ventricle.  In  extreme  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  the  prfecordial  region  is  distended,  and  the  beat  of 
the  heart  is  to  be  recognized  over  a Y'ide  area. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  easily  made 
from  the  persistent  powerful  beat  of  the  heart,  the  character  of  tlie  pulse, 
and  the  accentuation  of  the  second  sounds  at  the  base. 

Prognosis. — Since  hypertroi)hy  of  the  heart  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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means  of  compensating  for  pathological  conditions,  its  presence  is  to  be 
regarded  as  Ibrtunate.  Its  occurrence,  therefore,  is  favorable  while  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  can  be  maintained  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  individual.  Insufficient  nour- 
ishment or  overwork  and  the  persistence  or  aggravation  of  the  exciting 
causes  rapidly  or  gradually  induce  a failing  compensation,  the  prognosis 
of  which  is  uncertain. 

Treatment. — See  Treatment  of  Chronic  Heart  Disease,  page  668. 

DILATATION. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of  weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
This  weakness  may  be  caused  by  a sudden,  prolonged,  or  extreme  strain, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  a degeneration  of  the  myocardium  occasioned  bj'  in- 
fectious diseiises,  by  such  poisons  as  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  or  by  dis- 
ease of  the  myocardium  resulting  from  afiections  of  the  coronary  vessels 
or  from  the  extension  of  a pericarditis.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  is  the  failure  of  the  hypertrophied  myocardium  to 
overcome  the  resistance  which  has  been  offered,  this  I'ailure  being  the 
result  of  the  persistence,  perhaps  of  the  progressive  nature,  of  the  causes, 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  rest  and  nutrition. 

iffoRBiD  Anatomy. — Simple  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  characterized 
by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cavities  and  by  a thinning  of  the  walls. 
The  heart  is  therefore  enlarged,  although  the  weight  is  not  increased, 
unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  hypertrophy  is  associated,  in  which  event  the 
wall  of  the  heart  may  be  of  normal  or  increased  thickness.  Since  dilata- 
tion is  often  the  result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  myocardium,  the 
consistency  of  the  muscle  is  either  diminished,  the  color  being  of  a red- 
dish gray  or  yellow  when  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  is  present,  or 
the  density  is  increased  and  the  muscle  in  considerable  part  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  case  of  fibrous  myocarditis.  When  hypertrophy  is 
combined  with  dilatation,  the  latter  being  conspicuous,  the  papillie  are 
flattened  and  the  endocardium  is  thickened  and  opaque,  especially  in  the 
ventricle  exposed  to  the  greatest  strain. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  a dilated  heart  are  essentially  those  of 
cardiac  insufficiency,  either  gradually  progressing  from  bad  to  worse  or 
preceded  by  evidence  of  hypertrophy  in  case  the  dilatation  is  secondary 
to  hypertrophy.  Palpitation,  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart, 
dyspnoea,  bronchial  catarrh,  perhaps  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  vertigo, 
faintness,  and  wakefulness,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  tumultuous  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  are  the  immediate  results  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ^'en- 
tricle.  The  pulse  is  soft,  frequent,  and  irregulai'.  The  heart-sounds  are 
sharper,  though  fainter  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hypertrophy,  and 
reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  frequently  to  be  heard.  Eventually 
symptoms  of  insufficiency  of  the  right  ventricle  predominate,  and  there 
is  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  is  shown 
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by  increased  dyspnoea  and  frequent  cough.  Obstruction  to  the  peripheral 
venous  system  follows,  and  is  made  evident  by  dropsy,  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  a concentrated  albuminous  urine. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  depends  upon 
the  association  of  increased  cardiac  dulness,  feeble  impulse,  and  gallop- 
rhythm.  No  considerable  alteration  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  takes 
place  unless  dilatation  is  associated  with  hypertrophy.  In  case  of  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  if  the  dilatation  predominates 
the  apex-beat  is  less  vigorous  and  the  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  is  less  pronounced  than  when  hypertrophy  is  the  more  conspicuous. 
If  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  predominates  over  hypertrophy  the 
physical  signs  are  less  in  evidence  than  are  the  symptoms,  although  ac- 
centuation of  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  less  conspicuous  than  when 
hypertrophy  exists.  The  increased  area  of  dulness  may  be  simulated  by 
an  encapsulated  pleui-isy  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  but  in 
this  atfectioii,  while  the  area  of  dulness  may  change,  the  heart-sounds  are 
not  moditied  on  alteration  of  the  position,  and  the  apex-beat  is  independent 
of  the  outer  line  of  dulness.  An  increased  area  of  dulness  may  also  result 
from  tumor  or  excessive  fat  in  the  mediastinum.  In  such  cases  there  is 
likely  to  be  no  modification  of  the  pulse,  the  heart-sounds,  or  the  position 
of  the  apex. 

Prognosis. — If  the  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  temporary, 
recovery  may  take  place ; if  permanent,  relief  is  afforded  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  hypertrophy,  which  demands  diminished  work  or  increased 
nutrition,  or  both.  The  prognosis  in  the  individual  case,  therefore,  is 
determined  largely  by  the  results  of  treatment,  and  is  in  general  the  more 
favorable  the  younger  the  patient. 

Treatment. — See  Treatment  of  Chronic  Heart  Disease,  page  668. 

FATTY  infiltration. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  an  increased  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  the  subpericardial,  interstitial,  and  subendocardial  fibrous 
tissue.  These  structures  represent  one  of  the  i^hysiological  reservoirs 
of  fat,  and  store  this  material  under  conditions  which  favor  its  accumu- 
lation in  the  other  fat- reservoirs  of  the  body  : hence  fatty  infiltration 
of  the  heart  is  found  in  obese  persons  in  whom,  from  an  inherited  ten- 
dency, sedentary  habits,  or  an  excessive  fat -forming  diet,  or  from  a com- 
bination of  these  factors,  fat  is  more  rapidly  absorbed  than  consumed. 
The  degree  of  fatty  infiltration  varies  extremely  : the  more  abundant  the 
subpericardial  infiltratiou  the  more  does  the  fat  spread  over  the  heart, 
following  the  distribution  of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  the  more  likely  are 
the  intermusculai’  tissue  and  the  subendocardial  tissue  to  become  infil- 
trated. The  muscular  bundles  may  be  separated  by  the  fat,  and  in  ex- 
treme crises  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  occurs,  although  considerable 
degrees  of  fatty  infiltration  may  exist  without  degenerative  changes  in 
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the  muscle.  It  is  even  possible  that  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart  may  be  combined  with  fatty  infiltration. 

Symptoms. — Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  to  a considerable  degree 
may  exist  without  the  xiroduction  of  symptoms  ; but,  especially  when,  as 
happens  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  combined  with  excessive  general 
obesity,  it  may  cause  marked  shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion,  though 
the  muscle-fibre  has  not  undergone  degeneration.  Any  extra  work, 
mental  or  physical,  thrown  upon  such  a heart,  or  depression  from  inter- 
current  acute  disease,  may  bring  sharp  manifestations  of  a weak  heart, 
such  as  palpitation,  pnccordial  distress,  rapid  breathing,  vertigo,  faint- 
ness, or  cyanosis.  With  associated  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre 
of  the  heart  these  attacks  become  more  frequent,  and  are  combined  with 
those  of  fatty  degeneration. 

There  are  no  characteristic  signs  of  fatty  infiltration,  and  the  increased 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  so  slight  as  to  be  recognized  with  difficulty. 
The  apex-beat  is  feeble,  the  valvular  sounds  are  faint,  and  the  pulse  has 
no  constant  character,  although  it  is  usually  regular  and  of  moderate  ten- 
sion. The  diagnosis  is  therefore  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a weak  heart  in  a fat  person.  Since  excessive  fat  may  be  removed 
from  other  fat -reservoirs  under  ajipropriate  treatment,  the  same  result 
may  occur  in  the  heart,  and  the  distressing  symptoms  of  fatty  infiltration 
may  disappear  with  the  loss  of  weight,  not  to  return,  provided  a reaccu- 
mulation of  fat  does  not  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  persistent  fiitty 
infiltration  of  the  heart  may  prove  a source  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
comfort, by  favoring  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre,  with  its 
possibilities  of  sudden  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  under  even  com- 
paratively slight  provocation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  that 
of  obesity.  (See  page  59.)  With  the  reduction  of  the  general  corpulence 
improvement  of  the  heart  almost  invariably  takes  place.  When  the  car- 
diac symptoms  are  very  severe,  care  is  required,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment,  to  graduate  the  exercise.  In  these  cases  the  plan 
of  bill-climbing,  as  instituted  by  Oertl,  is  especially  useful.  A mountain- 
path  is  marked  at  regular  distances,  and  the  patient  is  required  each  day 
to  walk  so  many  yards  farther  than  the  day  before,  the  amount  of  work 
done  being  steadily  increased  until  it  becomes  very  large.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  exercise  is  superior  to  other  forms, 
except  in  the  certainty  with  which  the  amount  of  work  can  be  regulated. 
Graduated  exercise  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  all  cases  of  fatty  infiltra- 
tion, and  should  be  carefully  tried  even  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  heart-fibres. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  considered  to  be  due  mainly  to 
impairment  of  nutrition  or  defective  oxidation.  Local  causes  may  exist. 
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as  sclerosis  of  the  corouaiy  arteries,  fibrous  myocarditis,  chronic  peri- 
carditis, and  the  conditions  producing  hypertroidiy.  General  causes  are 
also  important,  as  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  alcohol,  and 
by  the  toxins  of  cei  taln  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  diphtheria. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  occurs  also  from  the  impoverishment  of 
the  blood  in  profound  or  pernicious  anmniia,  and  in  cachexia,  particularly 
that  arising  from  cancer  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Tlie  entire  heart  may  present  a homogeneous  opaque  grayish-yellow 
color,  with  or  without  opaque  yellow  spots  seated  in  the  papillary  muscles 
or  in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  which  between  them  is  of  a red  color.  The 
more  extensive  the  distril)utiou  of  the  fatty  changes  the  more  diminished 
is  the  resistance  of  the  fiabby  heart.  If  local  causes  of  tatty  degeneration 
exist,  the  appearances  of  fatty  degeneration  are  to  be  found  in  the  regions 
conspicuously  affected,  whether  in  one  side  of  the  heart,  in  a cavity,  or  in 
a portion  of  the  wall. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  are  those  of  cardiac  insufliciency 
or  weakness,  and  are  usually  indicative  of  a predominance  of  the  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  left  half  of  the  heart.  At  times  the  function  of  the 
right  half  of  the  heart  is  conspicuously  affected,  or,  when  the  causes  are 
general,  the  signs  of  weakness  of  both  x^eutricles  are  present.  Palpitation, 
rai>id  breathing,  cardiac  pain,  perhaps  attacks  of  angina,  and  a soft, 
irregular  ])ulse  of  small  volume,  feeble  heart-sounds,  often  reduplication 
of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex,  occur  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  left 
ventricle.  There  are  also  dizziness,  faintness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  causes  catarrhal  conditions,  dropsy,  and  cyanosis,  although  these 
effects  are  not  often  observed  except  when  the  fatty  degeneration  occurs 
in  the  sequence  of  hyj>ertrophy  and  dilatation. 

The  diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  based  upon  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  of  cardiac  weakness  not  relieved  by  treatment  in 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  causes.  Arcus  senilis  and  resistant 
or  calcified  radial  arteries  are  not  evidences  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  since  the  lesion  i’e]U’esents  a terminal 
stage  in  the  processes  or  conditions  producing  it,  'When  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  circumscribed  the  fat  may  be  absorbed  and  a scar  remain.  Ex- 
tensive fatty  degeneration  results  in  death  either  suddenly  from  cardiac 
paralysis  or  more  gi-adually  from  (edema  of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  in 
great  ]>art  that  of  cardiac  dilatation.  (Se(‘  page  670.)  The  method  of 
Oertl  (see  page  648),  which  yields  such  good  rc^sults  in  fatty  infiltration, 
is  very  dangerous  in  fatty  degeneration,  and,  if  practised  at  all,  should 
be  restiMcted  to  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease.  For  evident  reasons, 
when  profound  structural  change  has  occurred  in  the  heart-muscle,  digi- 
talis and  other  di-ugs  which  act  upon  the  musele-fibrixs  are  almost  or 
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altogether  powerless.  Under  such  circumstances  absolute  rest  aftords  the 
only  relief  for  the  patient. 

MYOCARDITIS. 

The  occurrence  of  anatomical  changes  in  the  myocardium  under  vari- 
ous conditions  has  long  been  known,  but  the  associated  symptoms  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  attributable  to  a weak  heart  from  fatty  infil- 
ti’ation  or  fatty  degeneration.  Of  late  years  a special  place  in  nosology 
is  often  assigned  to  myocarditis,  and  a primary  or  idiopathic  variety  is 
distinguished  from  the  secondary  variety  occurring  in  the  couise  of  eiido- 
carcbtis  or  pericarditis.  A further  distinction  of  importance  is  that  be- 
tween acute  and  chronic  myocarditis. 

Etiology. — The  most  important  cause  of  acute  myocarditis  is  to  be 
found  in  infectious  diseases,  and  its  symptoms  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  septicaemia, 
pyiemia,  erysii)elas,  puerperal  fever,  influenza,  and  gonorrhoea.  Chronic 
myocarditis  occurs  at  any  age,  though  usually  after  middle  life,  and  is  of 
especial  frequency  from  excess  in  food  and  alcohol,  from  physical  strain, 
and  from  arterio-sclerosis  however  caused.  A chronic  infectious  myo- 
carditis results  from  the  invasion  of  the  myocardium  by  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  by  the  virus  of  syphilis,  anti  by  actinomyces.  The  lesions 
occurring  in  actinomycosis  are  so  rare  as  not  to  require  particular  notice, 
while  those  present  in  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  especially  mentioned 
in  the  general  consideration  of  those  subjects. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  found  both  in  the 
muscle- cells  and  in  the  fibrous  tissue  : hence  a parenchymatous  myocar- 
ditis is  distinguished  from  an  interstitial  myocarditis,  it  being  always 
acute,  while  interstitial  myocarditis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
latter  distinction  is  one  of  convenience,  since  parenchymatous  changes 
probably  precede  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue. 

In  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis  the  muscle  is  opaque  gray  and 
brittle,  the  muscle-cells  are  in  a state  of  granular,  fatty,  or  hyaline  de- 
generation, and  the  muscular  fibres  are  frequently  separated.  This  la.st 
condition  is  known  as  disassociation  or  fragmentation,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  important  pathological  state.  It  occurs  under  a variety  of 
circumstances,  not  only  in  acute  but  also  in  chronic  myocarditis,  in  sudden 
death  from  violence,  in  death  from  shock  after  operations,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  brain.  It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  fragmentation  of 
the  fibres  takes  place  from  irregular  and  powerful  contractions  of  the 
heart  during  the  death-agony.  The  characteristic  appearances  of  acute 
interstitial  myocarditis  are  to  be  found  as  minute  opaque  gray  or  yellow 
spots  with  a red  margin,  the  miliary  abscesses,  which  sometimes  became 
confluent,  and  are  readily  seen  beneath  the  pericardium  and  the  endo- 
cardium. A dark  red  or  reddish-yellow,  soft,  and  friable  portion  of  the 
heart- wall,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  acutely  diseased  valves,  is  also  in- 
dicative of  an  acute  interstitial  myocarditis,  and  represents  the  result  of 
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the  extension  of  a septic  inflammation  from  the  valve  to  the  heart- wall, 
being  at  times  due  to  the  friction  of  a valvular  vegetation  or  thrombus. 

Chronic  myocarditis  is  manifested  in  the  earlier  stages  by  the  pres- 
ence of  opaque  white  or  yellow  spots  and  patches,  best  seen  on  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  and  of  the  interventricular  septum.  At  a 
later  x)eriod  they  are  soft  and  dei^ressed  below  the  surface,  the  condition 
to  whicli  Ziegler  has  applied  tlie  term  myomalacia.  After  the  softened 
material  has  been  absorbed,  fibrous  scars  remain,  which  weaken  the  veu- 
triculai'  wall  and  favor  a dilatation  of  the  cavity.  A portion  of  the  ven- 
tricular wall  may  thus  be  transformed  into  a fibrous  i3late  which  serves 
as  a source  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  but  sometimes  becomes  calcified 
and  forms  an  unyielding  xjlate. 

Symptoms. — The  symj)toms  of  myocarditis  are  those  indicative  of  a 
weak  heart, — namely,  i)ali3itation,  ijraecordial  discomfort,  sometimes  an- 
gina pectoris,  vertigo,  faintness,  rapid  breathing  on  slight  exertion,  dis- 
turbance of  digestion,  and  cyanosis,  perhaps  eventually  dropsy.  The 
grouiiing  and  severity  of  these  symiitoms  vary.  In  acute  myocarditis, 
for  instance,  the  rai)id,  often  irregular  and  weak  xjulse  and  jDalijitation 
by  some  are  regarded  as  due  to  the  alterations  of  the  myocardium,  by 
others  are  considered  as  evidences  of  a disturbance  of  cardiac  innervation. 
Such  symptoms  may  occur  and  no  lesions  be  found  after  death,  or  the 
tyjiical  lesions  of  acute  myocarditis  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  such 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  severer  symiitoms  so  often  resent  in 
chronic  myocarditis  are  to  be  found  in  other  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
anatomical  changes  of  chronic  myocarditis  may  occur  even  in  liersons 
dying  suddenly  yet  without  antecedent  symi)toms  calling  attention  to 
disease  of  the  heart.  In  general,  the  symiitoms  of  chronic  myocarditis 
are  those  of  i^rogressive  weakening  of  the  heart,  of  slow  development,  but 
suddenly  becoming  serious,  if  not  fatal,  under  phj’sical  or  mental  excite- 
ment. The  auscultatory  signs  attributable  to  an  acute  myocarditis  ai-e 
merely  weakness  and  rapidity  of  the  heart-sounds.  In  chronic  endocar- 
ditis there  is  likely  to  be  an  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  especially  to 
the  left,  and  the  apex-beat  is  feeble,  but  visible  over  a somewhat  widened 
area.  The  heart-sounds  are  also  feeble,  especially  the  second  aortic  sound, 
while  there  is  a tendency  to  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  at  the  aj^ex. 
Murmurs  are  absent  unless  the  valves  eventually  become  incoiu])etent. 
The  i)ulse  is  irregular,  soft,  and  of  small  volume,  usually  quickened  under 
slight  nervous  or  jiliysical  excitement,  though  sometimes  slow,  and  does 
not  materially  change  in  character  under  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  b:ised  upon  the  association  of  synq^- 
toms  of  a weak  heart  with  a rai)id,  irregular,  feeble  pulse  indeijeudent  of 
valvular  disease  and  unaffected  by  treatment,  and  uiion  the  iirogressive 
nature  of  the  symjitoms.  The  distinction  between  an  acute  and  a chronic 
myocarditis  depends  upon  the  occui'rence  of  the  symiitonis  of  a weak 
heart  as  the  result  of  an  infectious  dise;ise  in  a ])erson  previously  well. 
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The  discrimination  between  an  acute  interstitial  and  an  acute  parenchy- 
matous myocarditis  is  not  to  be  absolutely  made,  since  a parenchymatous 
alfection  is  always  associated  with  the  interstitial  process.  In  favor  of 
an  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  is  the  occurrence  of  chills  in  malignant 
endocarditis  or  in  aseptic  thrombophlebitis,  especially  when  evidences  of 
minute  arterial  embolism  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin  or  the  retina.  The 
diagnosis  of  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis  is  safely  to  be  made  when 
the  symptoms  of  a weakened  heart  are  present  in  acute  infectious  diseases 
in  which  evidences  of  a localized  suppurative  or  necrotic  process  likely 
to  cause  bacterial  embolism  are  lacking.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  mj'O- 
carditis  may  be  confounded  with  those  of  a cardiac  neurosis,  but  their  per 
sistence,  their  independence  of  emotional  excitement  and  of  the  abuse 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  and  the  absence  of  digestive  and  pelvic  dis- 
turbances, are  important  in  differentiation.  Although  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  a fatty  heart,  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  excessive  obesity.  The  distinction  between 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  chronic  myocarditis  is  based  ui)on 
the  difference  in  etiology  and  upon  the  more  protracted  course  of  chronic 
myocarditis.  A dilated  and  hypertrophied  heart  also  presents  similar 
symptoms,  but  the  dilated  hypertrophied  heart  is  essentially  in  a con- 
dition of  chronic  myocarditis.  The  distinction,  therefore,  is  based  upon 
the  etiology,  the  antecedent  symptoms  of  hypertrophy,  the  presence  of 
an  increased  area  of  dulness,  and  especially,  for  a time  at  least,  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  treatment. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  myocarditis  is  essentially  that  of 
the  tlisease  in  which  the  myocarditis  occurs.  It  is  therefore  favorable  in 
some  cases,  although  sudden  death  from  cardiac  paralysis  or  rupture  may 
occur.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  eventual  progressive 
occurrence  of  symptoms  of  chronic  myocarditis  may  be  the  result  of  a 
previous  acute  infectious  disease.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  determine 
the  extent  and  degree  of  the  acute  myocarditis  in  acute  infectious  diseases 
terminating  in  recovery.  Chronic  myocarditis  may  exist  for  years,  but  is 
a progressive  affection.  Compensatory  hypertrophy  may  hist  for  a while, 
but  eventually,  as  in  valvular  disease,  cardiac  insufficiency  arises,  either 
rapidly  or  slowly,  with  its  final  fatal  result. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  treatment  of  acute  myocarditis  it  is  essential  to 
prescribe  absolute  rest,  physical  and  mental,  with  a careful  use,  if  there 
be  evidences  of  heart-failure,  of  digitalis  and  strophanthus.  We  have  no 
definite  knowledge,  however,  of  the  influence  of  these  remedies  upon  an 
acutely  degenerating  heart-tissue  ; but  we  do  know  that  when  the  cardiac 
process  is  severe  the  heart  will  not  respond  functionally  either  to  digi- 
talis or  to  strophanthus.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition  of 
lai-ge  doses  of  cardiac  stimulants  in  acute  myocarditis  is  of  verj"  doubtful 
expediency,  and  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  heart  to  respond  to  these 
remedies  is  hazardous. 
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In  chronic  luyocarditis  we  have  no  control  over  the  process  of  de- 
generation, and  the  treatment  must  be  limited  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  chronic  cardiac  therapeusis.  (See  page  668 ; also  Fatty 
Degeneration,  page  644.) 

THROMBOSIS. 

Thrombi  are  of  tiequent  occurrence  iii  the  heart  as  a result  either  of 
alteration  of  the  suiface  or  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  hence  are  to 
be  found  in  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis,  and  in  hearts  enfeebled  either 
by  wasting  diseases  or  by  chronic  myocarditis.  Thrombi  are  present  on 
the  valves  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  auricular 
appendages  and  between  the  ventricular  trabeculie.  They  are  often  con- 
founded with  post-mortem  clots,  but  are  to  be  discrimhiated  by  their  ad- 
herence (not  entanglement  among  the  trabeculm),  their  brittleness,  their 
lack  of  lustre,  and  their  color,  which  is  more  gray  or  reddish  gray  than  red. 
In  shape  they  are  more  globular  or  flattened  than  elongated.  Since  they 
occur  in  an  enfeebled  heart,  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  weakness  are  asso- 
ciated. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  thrombi  are  a cause  of 
the  weakness,  although  formerly  the  cardiac  polypus  was  regarded  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  digestive  as  well  as  circulatory  disturbances,  and  the 
condition  was  often  erroneously  diagnosticated.  Cardiac  thrombi  are  to 
be  regarded  as  com])lications  of  the  general  and  local  diseases  in  which 
they  occur,  and  not  infrequently  prove  fatal  by  becoming  the  source  of 
emboli,  which  may  produce  sudden  death  by  obstructing  the  pulmonary 
or  the  coronary  artery  or  a valvular  orifice  in  the  heart.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  effect  of  their  presence  is  beneficial,  as  when  they  obliterate 
the  cavity  of  a cai‘diac  aneurism. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  means  of  affecting  cardiac  emboli 
or  thrombi ; the  treatment  of  cardiac  thrombosis  is  therefore  that  of  acute 
myocarditis  or  myocardial  degeneration  which  follows  the  ai’rest  of  cir- 
culation : in  coronary  embolism  the  treatment  is  that  of  angina  pectoris. 
When  a large  area  of  the  heart  is  involved,  no  remedies  are  of  any  avail, 
save  for  the  relief  of  pain.  (See  Angina  Pectoris,  page  684.) 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  HEART. 

Localized  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  wall  weakened  in  chronic  fibrous 
myocarditis  is  a condition  which  has  been  designated  aneurism,  or  partial 
aneurism,  of  the  heart.  A distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  this,  the 
usual  variety,  and  acute  cardiac  aneurism,  which  is  the  result  of  an  acute 
interstitial  myocarditis  extended  fr’om  an  acute  valvular  endocarditis, 
and,  according  to  Ponfick,  caused  by  the  friction  of  a diseased  valve 
upon  the  heart-wall.  As  the  destruction  of  the  wall  advances  from  within, 
a cavity  is  formed  in  the  myocardinm,  ofttm  .sinuous,  and  eventually,  per- 
haps, leading  to  perforation.  The  chronic  dilatation  is  most  frequently 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  although  sometimes  observed  in 
the  interventricular  septum,  in  which  case  the  aneurism  ]>rotrudes  into 
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the  right  ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle against  its  contents.  The  aneurism  varies  in  size,  and  either  is  a 
localized  bulging  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ventricle  or  appeai-s  as  a 
sac  nearly  as  large  as  the  fist.  It  is  usually  single,  although  sometimes 
two  are  present.  In  the  latter  case  there  may  be  one  or  two  openings 
between  the  heart  and  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  wall  of  the  aneurism 
is  composed  of  pericardium  and  endocardium  with  the  remains  of  the 
myocardium,  and  the  opening  between  the  ventricular  cavity  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  aneurism  is  either  round  or  elongated,  large  or  small.  The 
larger  aneurisms  contain  lamellated  thrombi,  which  may  almost  entirely 
fill  the  cavity.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  usually  obliterated,  and  the  wall 
of  the  aneurism  may  be  calcified.  At  first  sight  the  larger  cardiac  aneu- 
risms suggest  simply  an  hypertrophied  heart,  and  the  symptoms  present 
during  life  are  merely  those  of  a weakened  lieart  the  beat  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  over  an  abnormally  wide  area,  although  the  radial  pulse  is 
strong  in  compai’ison  with  the  weak  impulse  of  the  apparently  enlarged 
heart.  Death  usually  results  from  progressive  cardiac  insufiiciency, 
although  sometimes  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism  into  the  pericardium 
or  the  lungs.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  made  after  death.  No  treatment 
is  of  service. 

RUPTURE. 

Eupture  of  the  heart  results  both  from  violence  and  from  disease 
of  the  myocai-dium.  Traumatic  rupture  is  the  result  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  heart,  or  of  violence  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
without  producing  evidence  of  any  considerable  external  injury.  In  the 
latter  case  a sharply  defined  tear  through  the  wall  of  the  heart,  especially 
of  the  auricle,  takes  place,  there  being  but  little  hemorrhagic  infiltration 
and  no  evidence  of  degeneration  in  the  vicinity. 

Spontaneous  ruptui’e  occurs  as  the  result  of  a previously  diseiised 
heart,  oftenest  in  myomalacia  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  or 
from  fatty  degeneration,  more  rarely  from  the  friction  of  a diseased  valve 
during  acute  endocarditis  or  from  the  extension  of  an  abscess  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  Rupture  also  occurs  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  heart,  and  in  rare  instances  from  tumors  in  the  wall  or  from  a 
thinning  of  the  wall,  or  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  a gastric  ulcer 
through  the  intervening  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  The  usual  seat  of 
spontaneous  rupture  is  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  the  ven- 
tricular septum  is  sometimes  perforated.  The  tear,  often  closed  by  a clot, 
is  generally  zigzag,  the  inner  and  outer  openings  not  being  on  the  same 
level.  The  walls  of  the  rent  are  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  the  limiting 
muscular  fibre  is  either  necrotic  or  in  a condition  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  pericardium  contains  more  or  less  clotted  blood.  The  symptoms 
due  to  the  rupture  generally  follow  those  attributable  to  stenosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  chronic  myocarditis,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
The  perforation  through  the  pericardium  is  frequently  preceded,  perhaps 
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for  several  days,  by  attacks  of  prteeordial  pain,  a sense  of  oppression, 
and  faintness  or  dyspnoea.  Finally,  perhaps  after  slight  exertion,  there 
are  sudden  intense  pain  referred  to  the  heart,  great  anxiety,  rapid  res- 
piration, absent  pulse,  perhaps  cyanosis,  followed  by  convulsions  and 
death.  The  immediately  fatal  issue  depends  upon  the  compression  of 
the  heart  by  the  abundant  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardial  sac,  which 
produces  an  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Treatment  of  this 
condition  is  obviously  of  no  avail. 

TUMORS. 

Primary  tumors  of  the  heart,  as  fibroma,  myxoma,  lipoma,  and  sar- 
coma, are  rare.  Of  especial  pathological  interest  is  the  congenital  myo- 
sarcoma, with  its  striated  muscle-cells.  Secondary  tumors,  as  cancer  or 
sarcoma,  may  grow  into  the  heart  from  adjacent  structures,  or  may  be 
therein  localized  in  consequence  of  disease  in  remote  parts.  Single  or 
multiple  nodules  may  be  present  and  result  in  extensive  deformity  of 
the  heart.  Since  they  produce  no  characteristic  symptoms  and  demand 
no  specific  treatment,  the  interest  in  them  is  more  pathological  than 
clinical. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM. 

ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a con- 
dition occurring  in  a variety  of  diseases  and  from  numerous  causes  than 
as  a sharply  defined  disease.  All  endocarditis  is,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary,  although  clinically  a primary  endocarditis  is  of 
necessity  admitted  when  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  antecedent  disease 
is  lacking.  Usually  the  valvular  endocardium  is  especially  involved, 
but  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  limited  to  various  parts  of  the 
parietal  endocardium,  especially  to  the  trabeculm  and  apices  of  the 
papiUm,  while  in  many  instances  both  the  valvular  and  the  parietal  en- 
docardium may  be  simultaneously  diseased.  In  general,  when  the  term 
endocarditis  is  used  valvular  endocarditis  is  the  variety  meant.  Since, 
however,  the  clinical  characteristics  and  iierhaps  the  etiology  of  chronic 
endocarditis  differ  widely  from  those  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  first  dis- 
tinction of  practical  importance  to  be  drawn  is  that  between  acute  and 
chronic  endocarditis. 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Etiology. — It  has  long  been  assumed  that  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
cardium is  the  result  of  an  irritant  brought  by  the  blood,  this  irritant 
being  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  diseases  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  endocarditis  as  a complication  of  such  diseases.  Importance  in  the 
etiology  of  endocarditis,  therefore,  has  been  assigned  to  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  chorea,  influenza,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  variola,  typhoid  fever,  relapsing  fever,  the  infectious  wound  dis- 
eases, erysipelas,  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  puer- 
peral infections,  dysentery,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  diabetes,  and 
nephritis.  Of  late  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  occurrence  of 
endocarditis  sis  well  as  myocarditis  in  gonorrhoea.  The  discovery  of  the 
frequent  presence  of  bacteria  within  and  upon  the  diseased  endocardium 
in  infectious  diseases  has  led  to  the  prevailing  view  of  the  bacterial  origin 
of  endocarditis  ; hence  the  occurrence  of  an  apparently  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  endocardium  is  usually  explained  by  the  aasumption  of  an 
infection  from  a suppurative  i>rocess  anywhere  in  the  body,  perhaps  con- 
cealed or  manifested  by  an  apparently  insignificant  superficial  abscess. 
The  occurrence  of  endocarditis  as  a complication  of  ulceration  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  of  an  ulcerating  cancer  is  also  thus  explained.  Bacteria 
are  found  with  great  frequency  in  certain  Ciises  of  endocarditis,  although 
they  have  not  been  found  in  all.  Among  those  found  are  the  streptococ- 
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cus,  staphylococcus,  diplococcus  pneiiinoiiitc,  gonococcus,  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  and  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Tliey 
may  be  present  in  abundance  or  so  few  in  number  that  they  are  discov- 
ered only  by  the  results  of  cultivation.  When  found  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  important  in  the  etiology  of  the  process,  Orth  having  demon- 
strated that  when  bacteria  alone  were  introduced  into  the  circulation 
endocarditis  did  not  follow,  but  if  at  the  same  time  the  valves  were 
injured  an  infectious  endocarditis  arose,  although  injury  alone  was  not 
eciually  efficient.  All  acute  endocarditis,  however,  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  bacterial,  and  since  several  varieties  of  bacteria  are  to  be  found  in 
bacterial  endocarditis,  and  this  atfection  occurs  in  a variety  of  diseases, 
a ready  explanation  is  offered  for  the  otherwise  perplexing  variation  in 
the  symptoms,  course,  duration,  and  results  of  endocarditis. 

A mixed  bacterial  infection  is  important  in  the  etiology  of  endocar- 
ditis, since  well-known  micro-organisms  are  found  in  the  affected  valves 
in  diseases  whose  specific  bacterial  origin  is  inferred  but  as  yet  not 
demonstrated.  Local  causes  are  also  important,  since  bacteria  may  be 
present  in  the  blood  and  no  endocarditis  result,  and  endocarditis  is  only 
an  occasional  complication  of  the  various  diseases  in  which  it  may  occur. 
For  example,  endocarditis  is  more  often  seated  in  that  side  of  the  heart 
which  works  the  harder.  It  is,  therefore,  more  commonly  found  in  the 
I'ight  side  of  the  heart  in  the  fietus,  and  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
after  birth.  The  lesions  also  are  first  to  be  found  upon  those  portions 
of  the  valve  which  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  friction.  Its  ff’equent 
occurrence  in  early  life,  especially  in  children,  is  attributable  to  a feeble 
resistance  to  bacterial  action  in  youth.  It  is  stated  that  a bacterial 
endocarditis  may  also  result,  although  rarely,  from  embolism  of  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  Amlves,  especially  of  the  cuspid  valves.  Non- 
bacterial  forms  of  endocarditis  are  designated  as  simple  endocarditis,  in 
contradistinction  to  bacterial  or  mycotic  endocarditis.  A clinical  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  simple  and  septic  or  malignant  endocarditis 
from  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  progress,  and 
results.  Abundant  bacteria  are  present  in  septic  endocarditis,  whereas 
thej'  are  often  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  in  simple  endocar- 
ditis. The  distinction,  however,  is  one  of  degree  in  the  severity  of  the 
endocarditis,  and  is  not  based  upon  absolute  etiological  differences. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — At  the  outset  of  acute  endocarditis  there  are 
slight  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  endocardium,  which  soon  becomes 
further  modified  by  the  formation  of  granulation-tissue  within  the  valve. 
These  early  changes  are  to  be  found  along  the  line  of  apposition.  As  the 
inflammation  ])rogresses,  granular  or  warty  excrescences  project  from 
the  surface,  when  the  term  warty  or  verrucous  endocarditis  is  applied. 
The  vegetations  or  outgrowths  are  covered  with  granular  and  fibrillated 
material  composed  of  leukot'ytes,  blood-plates,  and  fibrin,  essentially  a 
thrombus,  or  the  thrombus  may  first  be  formed,  b(*ing  subse(iuently  in- 
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vaded  by  the  granulatious.  The  thrombi  may  attain  a considerable  size, 
and  bacteria  are  sometimes  present,  but  with  far  less  frequency  than  in 
the  ulcerative  variety  of  endocarditis.  These  alterations,  limited  at  the 
outset,  involve  in  the  course  of  time  more  and  more  of  the  valve,  and  may 
extend  to  the  tendons  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  parietal  endocardium. 

Acute  endocarditis  may  also  progress  with  extensive  destruction  of 
the  valve,  and  is  then  designated  diphtheritic,  acute  ulcerative,  septic,  or 
malignant  endocarditis,  according  as  the  anatomical  changes  or  the  clini- 
cal characteristics  ai*e  made  prominent.  The  alterations  at  the  outset  re- 
semble those  occurring  in  verrucous  endocarditis,  but  the  valve  rapidly 
becomes  thickened  and  opaque  and  of  diminished  consistency.  Superficial 
loss  of  substance  early  occurs,  and  thrombi  of  considerable  size  are  foi-med 
upon  the  valve.  Both  the  thickened  valve  and  the  thrombi  usually  con- 
tain bacteria  in  enormous  numbers,  and  the  inflammatory  process  rapidly 
extends  to  the  valve-tendons  and  to  the  i^arietal  endocardium,  especially 
where  this  is  exposed  to  the  friction  of  a diseased  valve.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  valve,  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  crescents  or  cusps  often  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  a 
localized  diverticulum,  perhaps  of  the  size  of  a pea,  the  acute  valvular 
aneurism,  aidses,  which  not  infrequently  becomes  perforated.  Some  of 
the  softened  tendons  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be  torn  apart.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  so-called  acute  aneurism  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of 
the  beating  of  the  diseased  valve  against  the  myocardium,  which  is 
invaded  by  bacteria  and  undergoes  an  acute  necrosis.  Acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis  is  therefore  regarded  as  a secondary  condition  occurring  in 
the  course  of  septic  infection,  and  the  localization  in  the  valvular  endo- 
cardium of  the  infectious  bacteria  is  favored  by  previous  disease  of  the 
valves. 

Embolism  may  occur  both  in  simple  or  verrucous  endocarditis  and  in 
the  septic  or  acute  ulcerative  variety.  In  the  former  the  emboli  are  car- 
ried to  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  and  extremities,  and  are  usually  pro- 
ductive of  mechanical  disturbances  alone.  In  malignant  endocarditis  the 
emboli,  being  small  but  septic,  are  less  productive  of  mechanical  than  of 
inflammatory  disturbance.  The  numerous  minute  emboli  are  often  trans- 
ferred to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  give  rise  to  miliary  abscesses 
either  in  the  heart  oi-  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tine, brain,  or  eye.  Miliary  embolism  also  occurs  in  the  joints  and  skin. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  endocarditis  vary  within  wide 
limits.  Ill  the  simple  form,  which  is  usually  of  the  warty  variety,  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this  lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evidence  of  an  endocarditis  may  first  be  furnished  by  the  symptoms  of 
embolism,  as  sudden  hemiplegia,  renal  pain,  and  luematuria,  or  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  spleen  in  case  of  arterial  embolism,  or  dyspnoea,  luemop- 
tysis,  cough,  and  pleuritic  iiain  in  pulmonary  embolism.  Since  simple 
endocarditis  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  as  a complication  of  acute 
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rheumatism,  in  this  affection  repeated  examinations  of  the  heart  should  1 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  abnormal  physical  condi-  j 
tions  in  this  organ.  Attention  may  first  be  directed  to  the  heart  by  \ 
the  occurrence  of  palpitation,  a sense  of  praecordial  oppression,  or  per-  f 
haps  dyspnoea,  oi-  there  may  be  a sudden  increase  in  the  fever  without  \ 
any  modification  in  the  coui-se  of  the  articular  inflammation.  On  the  [ 
other  hand,  there  may  be  no  especial  alteration  in  the  range  of  the  tern-  ] 
perature  or  pulse.  i 

The  appearance  of  a muimur  over  one  of  the  valves  is  no  necessaiy 
indication  of  an  endocarditis,  since  the  murmur  may  be  functional  or  , 
hfemic,  and  endocarditis  often  occui-s  without  any  murmur  being  recog- 
nized. The  distinction  between  a murmur  caused  by  organic  disease  of 
the  valves  or  of  the  orifice  and  a murmur  independent  of  such  lesions 
is  not  always  to  be  easily  made.  The  cardio-respiratory  murmurs,  repre- 
sented by  a jerking  inspiration  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  are 
readily  eliminated,  since  they  are  limited  to  inspiration  and  cease  when 
the  breath  is  held.  An  endocardial  murmur  is  to  be  differentiated  from 
an  exocardial  murmur  by  its  usual  association  with  the  systole  or  diastole, 
its  greatest  intensity  near  a valve,  its  deep  seat,  and  its  failure  to  become 
increased  by  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  or  by  a change  to  the  upright 
position.  The  functional  murmurs  occur  in  relative  insufficiency  of  the 
valves,  in  which  dilatation  of  the  orifice  prevents  closure  by  the  cusps  or 
crescents ; and  also  in  functional  insntficiency,  in  which  in  consequence 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  papillary  muscles  the  cusps  are  not  held  in 
place.  They  are  present  also  in  anaemia  and  in  convalescence  from  febrile 
diseases.  A systolic  murmur  at  the  base  is  likely  to  be  functional  if 
limited  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  and  unaccompanied  by  a thrill ; if  at 
the  right  of  the  sternum,  it  is  likely  to  be  functional  provided  it  occurs  in 
a healthy  person  or  in  one  not  suffering  from  signs  and  symptoms  of 
aortic  stenosis.  A systolic  murmnr  at  the  apex  in  persons  free  from 
symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetency  may  be  functional  or  organic,  and  its 
actual  nature  is  to  be  determined  only  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  functional  and  the  persistence  of  the  organic  murmur. 
Organic  murmurs  vary  in  intensity,  pitch,  and  character,  and  when  sys- 
tolic are  frequently  associated  with  disappearance  of  tlie  first  or  second 
sound,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  murmur.  Functional  murmurs  are 
generally  soft  and  occur  during  the  systole,  although  an  organic  murmur 
may  be  soft  and  systolic  ; but  with  functional  murmurs  the  heart-sounds 
are  unaffected. 

Endocarditis  is  designated  septic  or  malignant  when  symptoms  of 
septiciemia  are  present  and  are  associated  with  conspicuous  evidence  of 
a diseased  endocardium.  In  infectious  diseases  the  occurrence  of  ma- 
lignant endocarditis  is  often  manifested  merely  by  an  aggravation  of  the 
septic  symptoms.  Malignant  endocarditis  usually  follows  one  of  two  types, 
the  typhoid  or  the  pyjemic.  In  the  typhoid  type  there  is  a continued 
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atypical  fever  with  considerable  variations  in  the  morning  and  evening 
temperature,  a rapid  pulse  of  diminished  tension  and  volume,  marked 
prostration,  headache,  perhaps  delirium,  and  muscular  pains.  The  skin 
is  often  dusky,  sometimes  jaundiced,  petechise  or  rose-spots  are  not  in- 
frequently present,  and  there  may  be  profuse  sweating.  The  abdomen 
is  often  moderately  distended  and  tympanitic,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  frequent.  The  tongue  is  dry,  and  diarrhoea  is  often  present. 
The  urine  is  high-colored  and  faintly  albuminous.  Although  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  the  heart  may  disclose  a mitral  or  an  aortic  murmur, 
this  is  not  necessai'ily  present.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually 
slightly  enlarged.  If  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  negative, 
the  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  a septicsemia  of  obscure  origin. 
In  the  pysemic  type  of  malignant  endocarditis  there  is  less  mental  and 
physical  prostration  at  the  outset  than  in  the  typhoid  variety,  and 
the  temperature  is  intermittent,  with  extreme  variations  in  the  daily 
range.  The  exacerbations  are  often  associated  with  chills,  and  the  fall 
of  the  temperature  is  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating.  The  chills  are 
usually  irregular,  though  sometimes  of  such  periodicity  as  to  suggest 
intermittent  fever,  and  in  the  intervals  between  them  the  patient  may 
be  comparatively  comfortable.  There  is  progressive  though  gradual  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength.  This  variety  may  be  prolonged  over  a period 
of  months,  Osier  having  reported  a case  continued  over  a period  of  ten 
months  with  daily  intermittent  pyrexia,  the  height  of  the  temperature 
varying  from  102.5°  to  104°  F.,  occasionally  preceded  by  chills,  oftener 
by  chilliness.  In  this  variety  the  symptoms  of  embolism  are  of  fre- 
quent oceurrence,  manifested  in  the  skin  by  a petechial  or  a papular 
eruption,  in  the  intestine  by  diarrhoea  especially  of  a hemorrhagic  char- 
acter ; by  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis,  perhaps  by  hemiplegia,  when 
the  brain  is  affected,  and  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  hoema- 
turia,  or  signs  of  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  in  the  case  of  involve- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  The  physical  examination  of  the 
heart  is  negative,  or  murmurs  are  to  be  heard  attributable  to  distm'b- 
ance  of  function,  or  the  signs  are  those  of  a localized  valvular  disease. 
The  last  event  is  of  constant  occurrence  when  the  malignant  endocar- 
ditis is  a recurrent  attack. 

The  course  of  acute  endocarditis  varies  extremely  in  accordance  with 
the  etiology,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  various  com- 
plications. Although  cases  of  simple  or  verrucous  endocarditis  generally 
recover  from  the  immediate  symptoms,  chronic  valvular  endocarditis  is 
the  usual  outcome.  Malignant  endocarditis  may  prove  fatal  within  a 
few  days,  or,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  within  a few  weeks,  or,  as  in  chronic 
pypemia,  the  course  may  extend  over  a period  of  months.  Simple  endo- 
carditis may  suddenly  assume  a malignant  t>"pe.  The  embolic  disturb- 
ances in  simple  endocarditis  may  be  severe  in  virtue  of  the  large  size 
of  the  emboli  and  the  situation  of  the  organ  obstructed.  The  embolism 
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of  malignant  endocarditis  is  more  serious,  although  the  emboli  are  usu- 
ally smaller.  Their  number  and  infectious  qualities  are  the  chief  causes 
of  their  danger,  since  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
is  likely  to  lesult  from  their  frequent  presence  near  the  surface  of  organs. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  may  give  no 
evidence  of  a localized  lesion,  the  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis  is  often 
made  only  at  a post-mortem  examination.  In  the  disetises  in  which  endo- 
carditis occurs  as  a complication,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  heart 
by  palpitation,  priecordial  discomfort,  and  dyspnoea  out  of  proportion  to 
the  febrile  condition  present.  If  a murmur  is  heard  its  signiflcance  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  characteristics  stated.  The  existence  of  the 
endocarditis  may  first  be  made  apparent  by  the  recognition  of  the  symp- 
toms of  embolism  of  the  general  arterial  system.  The  probable  simple  or 
septic  course  of  the  endocarditis  often  may  be  inferred  from  the  etiology 
even  before  the  characteristic  septic  or  pyaemic  symptoms  arise.  The 
endocarditis  complicating  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  small-pox,  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  debilitating  diseases,  is  likely 
to  be  of  a simple  character,  while  the  endocarditis  present  in  traumatic, 
puerperal,  and  gonococcal  infections  is  often  of  a malignant  type.  The 
endocarditis  occurring  in  pnenmonia  is  generally  simple,  but  may  be 
malignant.  A considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  cutaneous 
and  retinal  hemorrhages  are  evidences  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
endocarditis.  Since  the  symptoms  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  those 
of  a toxiemia,  either  a sei^ticmmia  oi-  a septico-pyaiinia,  and  the  course 
of  malignant  endocarditis  may  resemble  that  of  tjqDhoid  fever,  malarial 
fever,  or  acute  tuberculosis,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  exclude 
these  diseases.  The  onset  of  typhoid  fever  is  usually  more  gradual,  the 
range  of  temperature  is  more  typical,  and  functional  disturbance  of  the 
heart  is  not  a conspicuous  feature.  Malarial  fevers  are  to  be  excluded 
by  the  examination  of  the  blood  or  by  the  inutility  of  quinine.  In  acute 
general  tuberculosis  the  onset  is  more  gradual,  there  is  often  evidence  of 
a localized  tuberculosis,  and  the  predominant  signs  are  those  of  pulmonic 
disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  simple  acute  endocarditis  is  generally 
favorable  as  to  the  immediate  outcome,  although  eventually  serious,  since 
this  disease  is  usually  productive  of  an  incurable  valvular  deformity,  and 
it  is  also  to  be  i-emembei’ed  that  grave  results  from  embolism  may  occur. 
Furthermore,  the  prognosis  is  to  be  guarded,  since  sinq>le  endocarditis 
(juickly  may  become  septic.  The  prognosis  of  malignant  endocarditis, 
although  extremely  grave,  is  not  absolutely  hopeless.  The  immediate 
attack,  if  recovered  from,  leaves  behind  a x^ermanently  damaged  heart. 

Treatment. — In  the  great  maiority  of  cases  endocarditis  is  due  to  an 
infection  which  can  be  little  modified  by  treatment.  If,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  affect  the  cause  of  the  endocarditis,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so 
doing.  Thus,  an  antitoxin  may  be  used  in  diphtheria  ; or,  if  the  Ciise  be 
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of  rheumatic  origin,  ammoiiiimi  salicylate  should  be  given  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  pronounced  cinchonism. 
Subsequently  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  salicylates,  on 
account  of  their  markedly  depressing  influence.  In  some  cases  of  sthenic 
endocarditis  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  disease  calomel  should  be  exhibited. 

When  the  endocarditis  is  fully  developed,  the  treatment  must  be 
symptomatic.  If  there  be  sthenic  cardiac  excitement,  aconite  should  be 
employed  ; when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  tendency  is  to  cardiac  weak- 
ness, it  is  a very  dangerous  remedy.  Digitalis  is  to  be  used  even  in  tlie 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease  when  there  is  great  cardiac  embarrassment 
with  irregular  heart -action  ; but  in  cases  which  are  not  septic  digitalis 
is  not  often  required  until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  failure  become  threatening  or  the  acute  endocarditis  is 
passing  into  valvular  disease  and  it  is  important  to  favor  compensatory 
hypertrophy.  When  heart-failure  is  imminent,  diffusible  stimulants, 
such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  camphor,  may  be  used : strychnine  is  im- 
portant. For  the  control  of  iiain  morphine  may  be  given  hypodermi- 
cally. It  is  better  to  repeat  small  doses,  at  short  intervals  if  necessary, 
than  to  exhibit  large  single  amounts. 

Local  treatment  is  of  little,  if  any,  avail.  If  the  application  of  ice,  or 
of  Leiter’s  tubes  with  cold  or  with  hot  water,  be  grateful  to  the  patient, 
it  may  be  resorted  to.  Mustard  plasters  are  to  be  employed  in  crises 
of  suffering  and  distress.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  blisters  have  any 
influence  uxiou  the  disease,  and  they  may  add  greatly  to  the  sufiering 
of  the  patient. 

During  the  whole  course  of  an  endocarditis  absolute  quiet  should 
be  insisted  upon,  with  most  careful  nursing  to  prevent  exertion  or  ex- 
haustion. The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  for  any 
purpose.  The  food  should  be  light  and  nutritious. 

CHRONIC  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Etiology. — Chronic  endocarditis  commonly  results  from  the  per- 
sistent and  progressive  character  of  the  tissue-changes  arising  in  acute 
I endocarditis,  especially  in  the  verrucous  variety,  since  malignant  endo- 
I carditis  is  so  often  fatal.  In  the  rare  cases  of  recovery  from  malignant 
endocarditis  permanent  alteration  of  the  endocardium  also  results  : hence 
the  etiology  of  chronic  endocarditis  is  largely  that  of  acute  endocarditis, 
the  majority  of  the  cases  being  the  result  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

! In  addition,  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  sjqihilis,  gout,  alcohol,  and 
lead,  and  also  to  the  complex  and  indefinite  disturbances  occurring  in 
advancing  years,  among  which  may  be  included  the  effects  of  extreme  or 
prolonged  strain  of  the  heart. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A parietal  and  a val\ailar  form  of  chronic 
endocarditis  occur,  but  the  latter  alone  is  of  especial  clinical  importance. 
Two  anatomical  varieties  of  chronic  valvular  endocarditis  are  to  be  recog- 
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nized,  the  oue  a fibrous  endocarditis,  the  other  a chronic  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. Fibrous  endocarditis  is  manifested  by  thickening,  induration, 
adhesion,  and  contraction  of  the  valve  crescents  or  cusps.  The  valves  thus 
become  shortened,  and  the  septa  between  adjacent  crescents  may  be  so 
diminished  that  two  of  the  crescents  are  apparently  fused  into  one,  and 
the  cusps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  may  be  unified  by  adhesions. 
In  addition,  lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  the  deformed  valves,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  which  they  become  rigid.  The  calcification  takes  place  through- 
out the  valve  or  at  limited  portions  at  the  free  edge  or  in  the  region  of 
attachment,  and  the  lime  salts  may  also  be  deposited  in  thrombi  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  valve.  As  a result,  the  A^alves  maj^  have  a mulberry- 
like or  jagged  surface,  the  valve-tendons  may  become  thickened,  indu- 
rated, adherent,  and  shortened,  and  the  insertion  of  the  mitral  valve,  in 
which  such  changes  are  frecpient,  may  be  represented  by  a calcareous  ring. 
In  chronic  ulcerative  endocarditis,  necrosis  and  fatty  degeneration  take 
place  in  the  thickened  valve,  and  the  disintegrated  portions  are  washed 
away  in  the  blood-cnrrent,  leaving  more  or  less  extensive  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  athei-ornatous  ulcers. 

Chronic  valvular  endocarditis  of  congenital  origin  affects  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  especially  the  tricuspid  valve.  Accpiired  endocarditis 
is  usually  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  although  in  rare  instances 
the  right  side  may  be  affected.  The  mitral  valve  is  oftenest  diseased, 
and  next  in  frequency  is  inflammation  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  tri- 
cuspid valve  is  occasionally  the  seat,  but  the  pulmonary  valve  is  rarely 
inflamed.  The  aortic  and  mitral  valves  may  be  simultaneously  affected, 
and  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  likewise.  In  rare  cases  the  aortic,  mitral, 
and  tricuspid  valves  are  diseased,  while  in  extremely  rare  instances  all 
the  four  valves  are  inflamed.  Disease  limited  to  the  mitral  valve  is 
more  frequent  in  early  life,  while  late  in  life  the  aortic  valve  is  oftener 
diseased,  largely  owing  to  the  frequency  of  chronic  endaortitis  after  fifty 
years  of  age. 

The  effect  upon  the  heart  depends  upon  the  duration,  degree,  and 
result  of  the  valvular  affection,  and  is  manifested  by  dilatation  of  the 
cavities  and  hypertrophy  of  the  wall,  the  one  or  the  other  predominating 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  valve  : these 
alterations  are  found  in  one  cavity  or  in  one  side  of  the  heart  according 
to  the  valve  conspicuously  altered.  In  extreme  cases  of  hypertrophy 
the  weight  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  threefold  or  fourfold,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall  may  be  three  or  four  times  the  normal. 
Papillm  and  trabecnlje  are  enlarged,  and  the  myocardium  is  increased  in 
density  and  of  a dark-red  color,  becoming  grayish-red  as  comjiensation 
fails.  The  endocardium,  particularly  of  the  cavity  longest  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  the  valvular  dise^ise,  becomes  thickened,  and  the  wall  of 
the  dilated  auricle,  especially  of  the  left  auricle  in  mitral  stenosis,  may 
be  largely  fibrous. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  endocarditis  are  those  of 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  are  of  gradual  development  in 
consequence  of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  valvular  deformity  and  the 
simultaneous  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  heart.  The 
existence  of  a chronic  endocarditis  is  often  recognized  on  physical  exam- 
ination before  any  symptoms  arise,  or  is  discovered  when  cardiac  symp- 
toms appear  in  the  course  of  an  acute  recurrent  endocarditis. 

The  effect  of  the  thickening,  contraction,  calcification,  or  perforation 
of  the  valves  is  such  deformity  as  to  interfere  with  their  function  or  to 
produce  an  obstruction  at  the  orifices  which  they  guard.  Either  the 
valves  become  incompetent  to  close  the  orifice,  and  hence  permit  a re- 
gurgitation of  the  column  of  blood,  or  a narrowing  of  the  orifice  is 
occasioned,  causing  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood.  The  incompe- 
tence of  the  valves  to  close  the  orifice  is  usually  designated  insufficiency, 
while  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  orifice  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term  stenosis.  Often  the  alterations  of  the  valves  are  such 
that  the  orifice  is  narrowed  and  the  valves  are  unable  to  close  the  open- 
ing, hence  incompetence  and  stenosis  coexist.  A distinction  is  drawn 
between  organic,  relative,  and  functional  insufficiency  of  the  valve.  In 
the  first  the  inability  to  close  the  orifice  is  the  result  of  anatomical 
changes  in  the  valves  or  at  the  orifice.  In  relative  insufficiency  the 
normal  valves  are  unable  to  close  the  orifice,  owing  to  its  dilatation 
I with  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  whereas  in  functional  insufficiency 
I the  papillary  muscles  are  so  weakened,  usually  in  consequence  of  fatty 
I or  fibrous  degeneration,  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the  valve- curtains  in 
( place. 

The  immediate  effect  of  incompetence  of  the  valves  or  of  stenosis  of 
: the  orifice  is  an  overfilling  of  the  auricle  or  the  ventricle,  which  is  able 
' to  empty  itself  only  by  increased  work.  If  the  valves  are  insufficient,  the 
ventricle  or  the  auricle,  according  as  the  crescentic  or  the  cuspid  valves 
are  affected,  becomes  distended  not  only  by  the  blood  which  normally 
enters  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  it,  but  also  by  the  return  of  blood 
already  expelled  which  leaks  through  the  incompetent  valves.  In  steno- 
sis additional  work  is  demanded  of  the  heart  to  force  through  a nar- 
rowed opening  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  contained  by  the  cavity. 
This  additional  work  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  increase  of  the 
heart- muscle,  to  which  the  term  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  applied. 
That  such  hypertrophy  may  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  digestion 
be  relatively  normal,  that  sufficient  and  suitable  nourishment  be  had, 
and  that  the  various  functions  of  the  body  be  in  good  working  order. 
Since  the  valvular  lesions  tend  to  produce  increased  deformity  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  hypertrophy  also  progresses,  and  as  long  as  it  is  suf- 
ficient little  or  no  disturbance  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual  results. 
If,  however,  digestion  fails,  or  food  is  defective  in  quality  or  quautity,  or 
repeated  unusual  demands  are  made  upon  the  heart,  the  muscular  fibre 
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degenerates,  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  incompetent  to  expel 
their  contents.  Since  a normal  quantity  of  blood  then  cannot  be  forced 
through  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  accumulates  in  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  capillaries,  thereby  producing  an  increased  resistance  to  the  jmssage 
of  blood  through  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonaiy  artery.  The 
inability  of  the  right  ventricle  to  empty  itself  causes  an  accumulation  of 
blood  ill  the  right  auricle  and  also  in  the  general  venous  system.  The 
ultimate  effect,  therefore,  of  all  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  failing 
compensation  and  venous  congestion  throughout  the  body. 

Tlie  laboring  heart  then  lieats  appreciably  and  sometimes  tumultu- 
ously, the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen  from  the  conges- 
tion of  its  blood-vessels,  and  the  distended  pulmonary  capillaries  project 
into  the  alveoli,  which  are  thus  prevented  from  receiving  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air,  and  rapid  and  short  breathing  results,  indicative  of  the 
attempt  to  aerate  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  This 
(cardiac  dysj)noea  is  therefore  chieffy  due  to  mechanical  causes  inter- 
fering with  the  normal  raiiidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
and  with  the  admission  of  air  for  its  oxygenation.  It  is  therefore  of 
earlier  and  more  constant  occurrence  in  mitral  disease  than  in  affec- 
tions of  other  valves.  Both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  impeded, 
and  the  frequency  of  respiration  is  accelerated.  As  the  mechanical  dif- 
flculties  increase  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  weakening  of  the 
compensatory  hypertrophy,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  moie 
apparent,  and  is  constant,  instead  of  being  occasional  and  produced  only 
by  obvious  causes. 

The  dysxmoea  is  not  infrequently  manifested  in  the  form  of  card  he 
asthitia,  which  occurs  more  frequently  in  aortic  than  in  mitral  diseiise,  and 
occurs  in  fibrous  myocarditis  or  in  simple  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  attacks  are  occasioned  by  some  obvious  exciting  cause,  as  unusual 
physical  exercise,  mental  or  moral  disturbance,  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, prolonged  exjjosure  to  cold,  or  may  occui’  without  any  appreciable 
exciting  cause.  The  patient  is  not  infrequently  aroused  from  sleep  by  a 
sense  of  substernal  constiiction,  and  the  iisthmatic  attack  rapidly  pro- 
gresses, anxiety,  orthopno3a,  cyanosis,  sweating,  and  coldness  of  the  skin 
being  present.  The  pulse  is  quickened  and  of  diminished  tension.  Often 
moist  lales  are  to  be  heard  in  the  posterior  and  lower  portions  of  the 
lungs,  and  dry  rfiles  are  ]u*esent  elsewhere.  There  is  usually  little  or  no 
expectoration,  although  in  extreme  cases  acute  (edema  may  occur  and 
a bloody  frothy  fluid  be  raised.  The  i^aroxysm  may  last  an  hour  or 
more,  gradually  lessening  in  severity  until  it  lades  away.  The  attacks 
recui-  frequently  or  after  long  periods  of  intervening  fieedom  from  dis- 
turbance, according  to  the  cause  and  the  effects  of  treatment. 

The  especial  variety  of  dysi>n(ea  to  which  the  term  Cheyne-Siokes 
hreaihing  is  applied  occurs  also  in  the  failing  compensation  of  cardiac 
disease,  especially  in  aortic  affections,  fibrous  myocarditis,  and  fatty  de- 
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generation.  In  this  variety  of  dyspnoea  the  patient  ceases  to  breathe 
for  ail  interval  of  fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  seconds,  when  the  breathing 
begins,  becoming  rapidly  and  iirogressively  quickened  for  an  interval  of 
several  seconds,  after  which  the  respirations  are  fewer  and  longer  and 
finally  cease,  the  inspirations  being  resinned  at  intervals  of  a minute, 
more  or  less.  During  the  period  of  arrested  breathing  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  weak,  but  becomes  slower  and  stmiiger  with  the  beginning  of  resxiira- 
tion.  Cheyiie-Stokes  breathing  occurs  during  sleeji  or  when  the  iiatient 
is  awake,  and  is  continuous  or  paroxysmal.  Its  occurrence  is  usually 
indicative  of  a late  stage  in  failing  conixiensation,  althougli  we  have 
known  it  to  be  continued  at  intervals  for  a jieriod  of  two  years.  It  is 
freipiently  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment. 

The  difficulty  of  respiration  is  added  to  in  the  course  of  time  by  a 
transudation  of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels,  which  accumulates  in  the 
alveoli  and  bronchi,  thus  further  interfering  with  the  admission  of  air. 
The  alveolar  epithelium  is  desquamated,  red  blood-coiqmscles  jiass 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  blood  coloring  matter  prectyi- 
tates,  and  the  lung  becomes  dense,  of  an  iron-rust  color,  and  contains 
abundant  blood  and  serum,  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration. 
Eupture  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  also  occurs,  portions  of  the  lung 
becoming  engorged  with  blood  and  presenting  a state  of  infarction 
resembling  that  caused  by  embolism. 

As  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  fails  to  force  blood 
I through  the  lungs,  congestion  of  the  peripheral  venous  system  results. 
1 The  distended  jugular  veins  are  apparent  as  dark-blue  lines  or  cords, 

I which  are  in  constant  motion  in  part  from  the  transmission  to  the  dis- 
I tended  vein  of  the  impulse  of  the  auricular  contraction,  in  jiart  from 
’ recurrent  diminution  in  volume  during  inspiration.  An  actual  venous 
pulsation  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart  exists  when  in  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  is  sufficient  to  produce 
incompetence  of  the  valves  at  the  entrance  of  the  jugular  into  the  in- 
nominate vein.  The  smaller  veins  become  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  the 
capillaries  are  so  distended  with  blood  that  the  skin,  especially  of  the  face, 
ears,  fingers,  and  toes,  becomes  of  a blue  color.  The  nutrition  of  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  affected,  and  they  become  club-shaxied.  The 
first  elfect  of  the  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  is  to  j)roduce  such  en- 
largement of  this  gland  that  the  anterior  border  may  be  found  below 
tlie  level  of  the  navel.  The  enlarged  liver  may  receive  and  transmit 
the  imimlse  from  the  aorta,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
pansile pulsation  due  to  venous  engorgement  in  tricuspid  insufficiency. 
With  the  persistence  of  the  congestion  destruction  of  the  liver- cells  and 
moderate  increase  of  the  fibrous  tissue  take  x>lace,  finally  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  small  iiigmented  liver  known  as  the  nutmeg  liver. 
The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  liver  causes  passive 
congestion  of  the  radicles  of  the  iiortal  vein  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
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and  the  intestine,  and  clu-onic  catarrah  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  follows,  which  interfei'es  with  digestion  and  thus  checks  the 
effectual  nutrition  of  the  hypertrophied  heart. 

In  the  (iarly  stage  of  portal  obstruction  the  spleen  is  moderately  en- 
larged, while  in  the  later  stage  its  density  becomes  increased,  the  process 
being  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  liver. 

The  check  to  the  ffow  of  blood  from  the  kidneys  interferes  with  the 
transudation  of  Iluid  through  the  glomeruli  and  causes  the  kidneys  to 
become  dense  and  purple,  a condition  to  which  the  term  cyanotic  in- 
duration is  applied.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  iucreiised.  There  is  an  abundant  brick-dust  sediment,  with 
occasional  red  blood- corpuscles,  and  perhaps  a trace  of  albumin,  which 
characteristics  of  the  urine  are  indicative  of  a chronic  passive  congestion 
of  the  kidneys. 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  congestion  of  the  peripheral  venous  sys- 
tem, a transudation  of  fluid  from  the  veins  eventually  takes  place,  and 
dropsy  appears.  The  fluid  in  cardiac  dropsy  is  usually  first  observed 
in  that  part  of  the  body  from  which  blood  is  retui'iied  to  the  heart  with 
the  greatest  difficulty, — namely,  in  the  feet,  especiallj^  about  the  ankles. 
Tlie  oedema,  therefore,  in  ambulatory  patients,  is  at  first  noticed  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  disappearing  during  the  night ; but  with  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  the  dropsy  increases,  and  affects  the  thighs,  the  walls 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  scrotum.  Eventuallj"  fluid  appears 
in  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  and  pericardial  cavities ; finally  it  is  poured 
into  the  lungs,  and  then  often  proves  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  complications  of  chronic  valvular 
endocarditis  is  embolism.  The  formation  of  thrombi  is  promoted  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood  and  an  alteration  of  the  surface  over  which  the 
blood  passes  : hence  they  are  present  in  those  parts  of  the  heart  in 
which  the  current  moves  the  slowest,  namely,  in  the  auricular  appen- 
dages and  in  the  iiitertrabe(;ular  recesses,  which,  in  the  dilated  heart 
particularly,  form  pockets  sunk  into  the  wall.  They  arise  also  in  the 
widened  recesses  above  the  valves  of  veins,  especially  of  the  legs  and 
in  the  dilated  and  sacculated  pelvic  x)lexus  of  veins.  The  thrombi, 
becoming  dislodged,  are  carried  along  as  emboli,  and  i)roduce  the  various 
l^henomena  of  embolism  according  to  their  x)lace  of  origin  and  distribu- 
tion. Venous  emboli  and  those  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which 
are  obviously  the  more  numerous  owing  to  the  greater  surfiice  from  which 
they  may  arise,  follow  the  distribution  of  the  i)ulmonai-y  artery,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  size  either  produce  sudden  death  when  unable  to  ])ass 
into  the  imimary  divisions  of  the  ])ulmonary  artery,  or  give  rise  to  large 
or  small  wedge-shaped  masses  of  embolic  infarction  of  the  lungs.  Em- 
boli transferi’cd  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  also  cause  sudden  death  if 
too  large  to  pjiss  through  the  mitral  or  the  aortic  orifice,  and  when  small 
may  reach  the  brain,  causing  aifliasia  or  hemix^legia,  or  iiass  into  the 
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spleen  and  produce  a localized  splenitis,  more  rarely  obliterate  the  splenic 
artery  and  give  rise  to  a secondary  thrombosis  of  the  splenic  vein  extend- 
ing to  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  usually  ending  in  fatal  hemorrhagic 
iularction  of  the  intestine.  If  the  emboli  are  carried  to  the  kidneys,  focal 
necrosis  occurs,  which  may  involve  an  entire  kidney  if  the  trunk  of  the 
renal  artery  is  obstructed,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  an  acute  hemor- 
rhagic nephritis,  or  the  emboli  may  be  carried  into  the  arteries  of  the 
extremities,  producing  temporary  functional  disturbance  or  necrosis  and 
gangrene. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  valvular  endocarditis  is  more  dependent 
upon  general  conditions  than  upon  the  valve  concerned  or  the  nature  of 
its  lesion.  While  compensation  is  satistactory  the  immediate  prognosis 
is  favorable.  The  existence  of  causes  which  tend  to  enfeeble  compensa- 
tion makes  the  prognosis  corresi)ondingly  serious.  In  the  valvular  en- 
docarditis of  children  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  rapidly  progress,  and 
compensation  is  earlier  than  in  the  endocarditis  of  adults,  in  whom  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  is  of  more  gradual  occurrence  and  keeps  a more 
uniform  pace  with  the  disturbances  to  be  overcome.  The  endocarditis 
of  elderly  people,  so  frequently  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis,  may  exist 
for  years  with  but  little  disturbance,  provided  the  genei-al  nutrition  is 
relatively  normal.  The  habits,  exposure,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
diseased  are  also  important  in  prognosis.  Excessive  action  of  any  sort, 
mental,  moral,  or  physical,  increases  the  demand  upon  a heart  readily- 
displaced  from  a condition  of  equilibrium,  and  sudden  or  prolonged 
strains  often  produce  extreme  disturbances  of  balance.  Pregnancy  and 
parturition  act  as  continuous  or  temporary'  causes  of  increased  work  of 
the  heart,  and  repeated  child-bearing  tends  rapidly'  to  weaken  conqien- 
sation.  If  puerperal  infection  follows  childbirth,  the  localization  of  the 
bacteria  upon  an  already  diseased  valve  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Disease  of  the  valves,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general, 
increases  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  of  any  disease,  but  especially*  of 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  or  other  severe  or  prolonged  infection,  of 
fibrous  myocarditis,  and  of  pi'olonged  ansemia.  The  danger  is  less  imme- 
diate provided  the  degenerated  myocardium  can  be  stimulated  by  the 
action  of  such  a remedy  as  digitalis  or  strophauthus. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  i)i’Ognosis  of  chronic  valvular  endocarditis  in 
relation  to  the  valve  affected  ; but  it  is  generally*  agreed  that  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  earlier  proves  fatal  than  that  of 
the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  more  immediate  production  of  cyanosis 
and  dropsy,  the  usual  terminal  symptoms  of  valvular  endocarditis.  Of 
mitral  or  aortic  disease  occurring  before  middle  life,  the  former  is  sooner 
associated  with  evidence  of  failing  compensation  than  the  latter,  and  in 
general  compensatory  hy*pertrophy^  of  the  right  ventricle  y*ields  earlier  to 
disturbance  of  nutrition  than  hy*pertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Writere 
particularly^  disagree  as  to  the  more  serious  import  of  stenosis  or  insufti- 
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ciency  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  This  difference  of  opinion  probably 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  fact  that  stenosis  of  the  orifice  is  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  associated  with  incompetence  of  the  valve,  the  degree 
of  which  varies  within  wide  limits,  whereas  primary  insufficiency  of  the 
valve  is  usually  unaccompanied  by  obstruction  at  the  orifice.  Sudden 
death  after  middle  life  in  the  presence  of  effective  compensation  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  aortic  insufficiency  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
simultaneous  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Sudden  death,  however,  is 
not  infrequent  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  is  the  result 
of  embolism  of  the  valve-orifice,  or  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy  from  thrombi 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  sluggish  circulation  in  the  later  stages  of 
failing  comp(;nsation.  The  prognosis  is  always  inore  unfavorable  in 
combined  valvular  disease  than  in  the  affection  of  a single  valve. 


MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY. 

Tlie  commonest  of  all  the  valvular  affections  is  mitral  insufficiency, 
which  may  occur  alone  or  in  combination  with  stenosis.  The  immediate 
effect  is  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  left  auricle  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle.  This  tends  to  jirevent  the  reception  of  the 
normal  amount  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  to  produce  a diminished 
tiow  from  the  ventricle  in  systole.  The  auricle  thus  becomes  overdis- 
tended, its  cavity  dilated,  and  its  wall  hypertropliied,  although  compen- 
sation is  chiefiy  obtained  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
signs  of  mitral  insufficiency  are,  therefore,  a systolic  murmur,  resulting 
from  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood-current,  and  to  be  heard  loudest  at 
the  apex.  The  murmur  varies  in  intensity,  bnt  is  increased  on  slight 
exertion,  even  on  change  of  position,  especially  from  the  Imrizontal  to 
the  vertical.  When  loud  it  is  to  be  heard  elsewhere,  especially  in  tlie 
axilla  and  the  back.  In  rare  instances  it  may  be  heard  at  the  left  of 
the  sternum  directly  over  the  valve,  and  is  sometimes  continued  into 
the  diastole.  According  to  the  degree  of  alteration  of  the  valve  the 
murmur  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  first  apex-sound.  The 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  especially  in  the  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  in  extreme  cases  may  extend  from  beyond  the  left  mammil- 
lary line  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  young  persons  with  a yield- 
ing thoracic  wall  a bulging  of  the  proscordial  area  may  exist.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  tlie  right  ventricle  the 
apex-beat  is  intensified  and  perceptible  over  a gi-eatly  enlarged  area, 
and  the  pulmonic  second  sound  to  be  heard  near  the  sternum  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  is  strongly  accentuated,  on  account  of  the 
increased  pressure  against  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
aortic  second  sound  is  enfeebled  from  a diminished  pressure  against  the 
aortic  wall,  and  may  be  inappreciable  at  the  apex.  The  pulse  is  of 
diminished  volume  and  tension.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  for  years, 
during  which  the  compensation  is  sufficient,  except  on  exertion,  when 
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temporary  shortness  of  breath  and  a quickened  pulse  occur.  As  com- 
pensation fails  cyanosis  occurs. 

Systolic  murmurs  often  loud  in  character  may  be  heard  at  the  apex 
and  be  transmitted  into  the  axilla  independently  of  organic  disease  of 
the  mitral  valve.  Such  murmurs,  functional  or  luemic,  occur  in  a variety 
of  diseases,  even  in  robust  persons  in  vigorous  health,  as  shown  by  Prince 
in  his  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  fireman  or  jioliceman, 
blit  are  not  associated  with  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness. 

MITRAL  STENOSIS. 

Next  in  frequency  to  mitral  insnfhciency  is  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  insufficiency, — namely,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle 
and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  A diastolic  mur- 
mur occurs  as  the  left  auricle  forces  blood  into  the  ventricle,  ending  with 
the  production  of  the  first  sound,  increased  on  exertion,  and  is  heard 
loudest  at  the  apex.  This  murmur  often  increases  in  intensity  at  the 
end  of  diastole,  and  is  perhaps  first  heard  at  this  time  ; it  is,  therefore, 
often  called  presystolic.  The  diastolic  murmur  is  often  associated  with  a 
systolic  murmur  from  the  frequent  combination  of  insufficiency  with  ste- 
nosis. The  area  of  cardiac  dnlness  is  increased  laterally,  and  may  extend 
from  the  right  of  the  sternum  to  the  mammillary  line.  The  apex-beat  is 
usually  felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line.  The 
second  heart-sound  is  frequently  reduplicated,  and  Guttmann  considers 
this  an  important  diagnostic  sign  of  mitral  stenosis,  since  the  duplica- 
tion is  at  times  to  be  heard  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  murmur. 
In  consequence  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  there  is  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.  Another  important  sign  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  the  purring  thrill,  increasing  on  slight  exertion,  and  to  be  felt  near  the 
apex.  The  pulse  is  weaker  than  in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  is  usually 
irregular.  The  signs  of  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  the  periph- 
eral veins  occur  earlier  than  in  mitral  insufficiency. 

AORTIC  INSUFFICIENCY. 

In  aortic  insufficiency  the  ventricle  becomes  distended  by  the  admis- 
sion of  blood  during  the  diastole  both  from  the  left  aiu’icle  and  fi-om  the 
aorta.  An  abnormally  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  thus  constantly  being 
received,  which  is  to  be  expelled  only  by  increased  work  : hence  the 
ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  the  whole  heart  is  enlarged.  The 
physical  signs  are  a prolonged  diastolic  murmur,  continued  downward 
towards  the  apex,  heard  with  greatest  intensity  in  the  midsternal  region, 
and  sometimes  extended  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sternum.  The  second 
sound  of  the  heart  is  either  obscured  by  the  murmur  or  is  absent  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  valves.  A systolic  murmur  due  to  an 
associated  narrowing  of  the  orifice  is  sometimes  also  to  be  heard,  especially 
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at  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  although  it  may  be  very  faint.  At 
the  apex  a systolic  as  well  as  the  diastolic  murmur  is  to  be  heard,  either 
transmitted  from  the  aortic  orifice  or  resulting  from  organic  or  func- 
tional mitral  incompetency.  In  the  latter  case  the  first  heart-sound 

is  not  present  at  the  apex.  On  auscultation  of  the  carotid  and  sub- 

clavian arteries  the  diastolic  mui-mur  is  sometimes  transmitted,  also  a 
double  murmur  when  existing  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  the  second  sound, 
if  present,  is  transmitted.  If  the  arteries  are  compressed,  a murmur  is 
readily  produced,  and  on  pressure  upon  the  femoral  artery  a double 
murmur  and  even  two  sounds  may  be  heard.  A systolic  sound  is  to  be 
lunird  on  auscultation  of  the  arteries,  even  of  those  at  the  wrist. 

Tlie  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  especially  in  length,  and 
may  exteiul  as  low  as  the  seventh  rib  and  beyond  the  left  mammillary 
line.  The  apex-beat  may  be  found  outside  the  nipple  in  the  sixth  in- 
tercostal space,  and  is  perceptible  over  a wide  area,  heaving  of  the  chest 
b(fing  associated  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  The  visible  and  palpable 
arteries  are  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  pulsate  strongly.  The  contraction 
of  the  powerful  left  ventricle  causes  the  arteries  to  be  at  once  distended 
to  the  maximum,  and  an  immediate  fall  of  the  tension  results  from  the 
inability  of  the  valves  to  hold  the  column  of  blood.  This  pulse,  the 
water-hammer  or  Corrigan  pulse,  is  often  more  i-eadily  recognized  at  the 
wrist  by  holding  the  arm  upright.  The  capillaries  are  frequently  dis- 
tended and  visibly  beat,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pulsating  flush  of  the 
cheeks  or  of  the  bed  of  the  nail  made  anaemic  by  pressure  upon  the  nail, 
or  of  the  everted  lower  lip  through  a piece  of  ghiss  pressed  upon  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Aortic  insufliciency  usually  exists  without  sjmiptoms  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  efficient  compensation  caused  bj’'  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Palpitation  is  often  not  apparent,  except  on  exertion,  until 
compensation  tails,  when  the  attacks  become  more  frequent.  The  pal]u- 
tation  may  be  associated  with  throbbing  headache  and  wakefulness,  and 
the  patient  be  unable  to  lie  on  the  left  side.  A feeling  of  faintness, 
especially  on  assuming  the  erect  position,  dizziness,  and  flashes  of  light 
occur.  There  is  frequent  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
sometimes  extending  into  the  left  arm  (angina  pectoris),  and  dyspmea 
is  very  troublesome.  These  symptoms  are  more  and  more  easily  induced 
by  exercise  or  indigestion  ; finally  the  mitral  orifice  becomes  dilated, 
relative  insufficiency  occurs,  and  the  symptoms  of  venous  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  and  body  veins  result.  Death  not  infrequently  takes  place 
before  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves  occurs,  either  suddenly 
from  cardiac  paralysis,  or  more  giadually  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  or 
arterial  embolism. 

AORTIC  STENOSIS. 

Aortic  stenosis  is  the  least  frequent  of  the  valvular  affections  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and,  like  mitral  stenosis,  is  usually  combined  with 
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some  degree  of  iiicompeteucy.  The  effect  upon  the  ventricle  is  the  same 
as  that  from  aortic  insufficieucy, — that  is,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  re- 
sult, but  the  hypertrophy  predominates  over  the  dilatation.  A sj^stolic 
murmur  is  heard  loudest  near  the  third  right  costal  cartilage  and  extends 
into  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck.  The  murmur  is  at  times  accompanied 
by  a thrill,  which  when  loud  is  to  be  heard  throughout  the  cardiac  area. 
The  second  aortic  sound  is  often  combined  with  a diastolic  murmur,  from 
the  associated  insufficiency.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased 
downward  and  outward,  but  the  increase  is  moderate  in  comparison  to 
that  resulting  from  aortic  insufficiency.  The  ai>ex-beat  may  be  powei’ful 
and  heaving  or  feeble  and  inconspicuous,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  myocardium  and  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  The  pulse  is  of 
small  volume,  of  increased  tension,  and  usually  of  diminished  frequency. 
During  compensation  aortic  stenosis  produces  no  symptoms.  With  fail- 
ing compensation  palpitation,  headache,  dizziness,  and  faintness  occur, 
followed  by  cardiac  i^ain  and  dyspnoea  as  in  aortic  iusufficieucy. 

TRICUSPID  INSUFFICIENCY. 

Tricuspid  insufficiency  when  organic  is  usually  the  result  of  a foetal 
endocarditis,  although  in  rare  instances  it  may  be  due  to  endocarditis 
acquired  after  birth,  in  which  case  disease  of  the  mitral  or  the  aortic  or  of 
both  valves  is  associated  with  it.  Eelative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  is  frequent,  and  is  the  usual  result  of  mitral  disease  and  sometimes 
of  aortic  endocarditis.  Tricuspid  insufficiency  also  follows  diseases  of  the 
lung  which  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  i^ulmonary  artery,  such 
as  emphysema,  fibrous  pneumonia,  and  bronchiectasis.  The  blood  regur- 
gitates into  the  right  auricle,  backs  into  the  venm  cava>,  and  produces 
engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the  body,  with  the  effects  already  men- 
tioned. A systolic  murmur  is  to  be  heard  at  the  right  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum  and  may  extend  outward  from  this  region.  The  intensity 
of  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  rather  diminished  than  increased  ; anj^ 
resulting  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  usually  moderate,  hence  the 
transverse  area  of  dulness  is  but  slightly  increased,  and  the  apex-beat, 
though  forcible,  is  neither  diffused  over  a wide  area  nor  much  displaced. 
Especially  important  in  diagnosis  is  the  evidence  of  passive  congestion  of 
the  veins  of  the  body,  characterized  bj"  the  jugular  pulse,  which  is  most 
forcible  in  the  right  internal  jugular  vein  and  when  the  patient  is  on 
his  back.  Less  frequent  is  the  recognition  of  expansile  pulsation  of  the 
liver  from  passive  congestion  of  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The 
symptoms  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  are  cyanosis,  droj^sy,  and  the  modi- 
fications in  the  secretion  of  urine  already  mentioned  in  the  symptoma- 
tology of  valvular  endocarditis.  These  symptoms  occur  alone  or  are 
associated  with  those  of  respiratory  disturbance,  according  as  tricuspid 
insufficiency  exists  as  a primary  or  as  a secondary  condition,  indepen- 
dently or  associated  with  pulmonary  or  other  valvular  lesion. 
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TRICUSPID  STENOSIS. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  extremely  uire,  aud  is  usually  of  congenital  ori- 
gin, though  sometimes  acquired  after  birth,  in  which  case  it  is  associated 
with  mitral  or  aortic  or  both  jnitral  and  aortic  disease.  In  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tricuspid  oriflce  the 
right  auricle  is  dilated  aud  hypertrophied  and  the  peripheral  venous 
system  becomes  congested.  A diastolic  or  a presystolic  murmur  is  to  be 
expected  loudest  near  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  thereby  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis,  which  is  to  be  heard  near 
the  apex.  The  effects  of  tricuspid  stenosis  are  those  of  tricuspid  iusuf- 
flciency,  but  are  of  more  rapid  occurrence. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  PULMONARY  VALVE. 

Endocarditis  of  the  pulmonary  valve  is  of  extreme  rarity,  usually 
congenital,  although  j)ossibly  of  traumatic  origin  from  a severe  strain 
after  birth.  A diastolic  murmur  loudest  at  the  right  of  the  midsternal 
region  concealing  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  to  be  expected  in  pul- 
monary insufficiency.  This  murmur  is  sometimes  associated  with  a sys- 
tolic murmur,  which  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis  by  the  predominance  of  the  symptoms  of  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  disturbances  of  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation. A palpable  thrill  has  been  recognized  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  Pulmonary  stenosis  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  a perforated  septum,  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
other  alterations  of  the  heart,  to  which  attention  has  been  ciilled  on 
page  637.  In  pulmonary  stenosis  a systolic  souffle  is  to  be  expected  at 
the  left  of  the  sternum  near  the  third  costal  cartilage,  accompanied  by 
palpable  thi-ill  and  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Heart  Disease. 

Although  chronic  heart  diseases  vary  greatly  in  the  character  and 
seat  of  the  lesion,  yet  when  viewed  from  a therapeutic  stand-point  all 
cases  have  so  much  in  common  that  we  have  thought  the  ti’eatment 
could  be  made  most  clear  by  a general  discussion  under  one  heading. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  the  heart  as  to  power : first,  that  in 
which  the  power  is  excessive  ; second,  that  in  which  the  power  is  normal ; 
third,  that  in  which  the  power  is  below  the  norm.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  in  this  article  the  heart  in  which  the  muscle  is  excessive  is 
spoken  of  as  hypertrophied ; that  in  which  the  muscle  is  weak,  a.s 
dilated  : this  entirely  independently  of  the  question  whether  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  or  are  not  increased  in  size. 

Although  an  altered  valve  or  valve-opening  can  in  no  way  be  restored 
to  its  integrity,  except  in  functional  insufficiency,  yet  severe  valvular 
disease  may  exist  for  many  decades  without  giving  serious  inconvenience 
to  its  subject ; the  reason  being  that  there  has  been  such  increase  in  the 
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power  of  the  heart-muscle  as  to  compensate  for  the  valvular  disease. 
Thus,  if  there  be  such  a leak  at  a valve  as  shall  require  x increase  of 
power  to  overcome  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  heart- muscle 
has  gained  exactly  cc  power,  little  immediate  evil  will  result  from  the 
diseased  valve  : such  a heart  is  spoken  of  as  having  undergone  ‘ ^ com- 
pensatory hypertrophy.”  If,  however,  the  heart  has  gained  only  half 
X power,  although  it  is  absolutely  hypertrophied, — i.e.,  enlarged  and 
increased  in  power  as  contra.sted  with  its  normal  self, — yet  it  is  rela- 
tively dilated ; that  is,  it  is  decreased  in  power  in  proportion  to  the 
work  required  of  it : such  a heart  may  be  spoken  of  as  having  under- 
gone “absolute  hypertrophy,”  “relative  dilatation.”  It  must,  iiow- 
ever,  be  understood  that  the  terms  relative  and  absolute  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  are  not  used,  and  that  when  in  this  article  a dilated  or 
weak  heart  is  spoken  of  the  meaning  is  a heart  weak  for  the  woik 
required  of  it. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  condition  which  is  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  therapeutist  has  to  do  not  so  directly  with  the  nature  or  seat  of 
the  valvular  lesion  as  with  the  relations  between  the  increase  of  work 
and  increase  of  power.  The  usual  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  lesion 
is  chielly  of  practical  value  in  assisting  in  making  up  the  therapeutic 
diagnosis. 

A feeble  murmur  to  the  therapeutist  is  certainly  as  alarming  as  a 
loud  murmur,  because  its  feebleness  very  frequently  depends  nimn  lack 
of  propulsive  power,  whereas  a very  loud  murmur  ma}'  in  part  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  driven  with  force  over  the  diseased  valve. 
The  indications  of  strength  in  the  heart  are  strength  and  width  of  car- 
diac impulse,  loudness  and  regularity  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  fulness, 
force,  moderate  slowness,  and  regularity  of  the  pulse.  On  the  other  hand, 
feebleness  of  the  heart-sounds  and  of  the  impulse,  rapidity,  feebleness, 
and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  especially 
venous  engorgement,  are  evidences  of  failing  heart-force.  Whenever 
there  is  a marked  tendency  to  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  to  con- 
gestion and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  to  dropsical  effusions  of  cardiac 
origin,  heart-]30wer  is  failing,  and,  whatever  the  valvular  lesion  may  be, 
the  treatment  is  that  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

The  only  resources  which  we  have  for  the  treatment  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy consist  in  the  avoidance  of  such  violent  exercises  as  shall  call  the 
heart  into  excessive  activity,  and  in  the  use  of  veratrum  viride  and 
aconite.  The  action  of  these  two  remedies  upon  the  heart  is  very  simi- 
lar : aconite  is,  however,  more  generally  useful,  because  it  is  less  apt  to 
disturb  the  stomach,  and  because  its  influence  is  somewhat  more  per- 
sistent ; from  one  to  two  drops  of  the  official  tincture  may  be  given 
three  timas  a day.  Larger  doses  are  sometimes  required,  especially  in 
times  of  excessive  cardiac  excitement ; although  few  patients  will  bear 
persistently  more  than  three  drops  a daj’. 
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In  tlie  treatment  of  cardiac  dilatation  rest  to  the  heart  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  must  be  enforced  with  a rigor  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  the  heart- failure ; in  severe  cases  prolonged  confinement  to  bed  is 
essential,  the  secondary  bad  effects  of  the  confinement  being  overcome,  if 
necessary,  by  the  use  of  massage  and  electricity ; sometimes  avoidance 
even  of  intellectual  excitement  is  so  necessary  that  isolation  and  all  the 
procedure  of  the  rest-cure  should  be  insisted  upon.  (See  page  402.)  In 
milder  cases  of  heart-failure  it  may  only  be  requisite  to  avoid  violent 
exercise,  such  as  hill-climbing,  running  up-stairs,  etc.  The  opinion  i^ut 
forth  by  certain  clinicians  that  a weak  heart  can  be  made  strong  bj^  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  the  heart  we  believe  to  be  founded  upon  the  con- 
foimding  of  cases  of  true  heart-weakness  with  those  in  which  the  heart  is 
secondarily  weak  from  the  deposition  and  invasion  of  its  tissues  by  fat. 

It  is  always  important  to  attend  carefully  to  the  diet  in  a case  of 
cardiac  dilatation ; usually  concentrated  nutritious  food,  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  farinaceous  articles,  is  the  best ; but  when  an  active 
gouty  diathesis,  or  a tendency  to  obesity,  or  other  indication  for  the  use 
of  a special  diet  exists,  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  diet  best  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  system.  Tobacco  must  l)c 
forbidden.  Coffee  is  often  deleterious.  Malt  liquors  are  to  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

The  drugs  which  are  directly  useful  in  cases  of  dilatation  are  caffeine, 
the  nitrites,  strophanthus,  digitalis,  and  strychnine.  It  is  essentiid  for 
the  proper  use  of  these  drugs  that  the  differences  in  their  physiological 
actions  be  thoroughly  understood.  Caffeine  is  very  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  cardiac  action,  and  is  never  of  any  value  in  cardiac  dilatation 
save  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  more  positive  cardiants  ; as  a diuretic  it  is  the 
most  active  of  the  heart  drugs,  and  is  therefore  especially  useful  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  suppression  of  the  renal  secretion  or  to  dropsi- 
cal effusion.  The  nitrites  when  in  small  dose  paralyze  the  inhibitory 
fibres  of  the  vagi,  and  probably  also  stimulate  the  heart-muscle,  so  that 
very  violent  cardiac  movements  result ; the  condition  of  stimulation, 
however,  passes  at  once  into  one  of  dangerous  sedation  if  the  dose  be 
increased  beyond  a certain  point.  Moreover,  the  nitrites,  by  paralyzing 
the  vessel- walls,  and  probably  also  the  vaso-motor  centres,  widen  the 
blood-paths  and  lower  arterial  pressure.  Evidently  their  use  in  chronic 
cardiac  dilatation  is  very  limited.  Of  the  nitrites  the  amyl  salt  acts  in 
the  course  of  a few  seconds  after  its  exhibition,  and  releases  the  system 
from  its  influence  in  a few  minutes.  It  is  of  no  value  in  heart  diseases 
save  in  certain  brief  crises.  Nitroglycerin  is  distinctly  less  fugacious  in 
its  influence  ; nevertheless,  the  action  of  a full  therapeutic  dose  is  mani- 
fested within  two  minutes  after  its  ingestion,  and  ceases  in  about  forty 
minutes  : so  that  when  given  for  a continuous  effect  nitroglycerin  must 
be  administered  at  least  every  hour. 

Strophanthus  is  ])riniarily  a muscle-poison,  and  is  useful  because  the 
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muscle- fibres  connected  with  circulation  first  feel  its  action.  It  is  a 
powerful  and  very  certain  stimulant  to  the  heart- walls,  and  probably  also 
to  the  coats  of  the  arterioles.  It  is  absorbed  rapidly,  and  acts  quickly 
and  persistently,  but  not  with  the  peculiar  permanence  of  digitalis.  It 
should  be  given  every  four  to  six  hours  : the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  five 
to  eight  minims ; of  the  active  principle  strophanthin  the  dose  Ls  0.0002 
gramme.  In  severe  cases  of  cardiac  failure  strophanthus  is  less  positive 
and  certain  in  its  action  than  is  digitalis.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  causing  death  as  a poison,  we  have  never  seen  other  ill  effects 
than  gastric  irritation,  which  invariably  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
push  the  remedy  in  ascending  doses  soon  becomes  so  severe  as  to  create 
intolerance. 

Digitalis  is  absorbed  very  slowly  and  eliminated  still  more  slowly, 
so  that  its  influence  upon  the  circulation  may  continue  for  days  after  the 
cessation  of  its  administration.  It  acts  as  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
heart-muscle,  to  the  peripheral  pneumogastric  nerves,  to  the  vaso-motor 
centres,  and  to  the  muscle-fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  arterioles.  As  the 
circulation  of  the  heart- wall  suffers  even  more  than  the  geneial  circulation 
of  the  body  when  there  is  heart- failure,  any  cardiac  drug  which  increases 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  affects  most  favorably  the  circulation  in 
the  heart-wall,  that  is,  the  feeding  of  the  heart-muscle,  which  in  many 
cases  has  been  at  the  same  time  overworked  and  underfed.  Of  all 
known  drugs,  however,  digitalis  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  permanent 
tonic  effect  upon  the  heart- nutrition.  As  has  been  shown  by  Gaskell, 
the  period  of  diastole  is  that  of  repair  of  the  heart- structure,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has  a trophic  func- 
tion, so  that  in  the  case  of  dilated  heart  digitalis  brings  more  food  (blood) 
to  the  heart- walls,  prolongs  the  periods  of  structural  upbuilding  of  the 
heart-muscle,  stimulates  the  trophic  nerve  which  dominates  cardiac  nu- 
trition, and  by  strengthening  inhibition  quiets  nervous  irritability.  As 
a diuretic  digitalis  is  inferior  to  strophanthus. 

The  only  disagreeable  effect  which  is  often  produced  by  digitalis  is 
disturbance  of  digestion.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  drug  is  capable  of 
a cumulative  action,  although  this  is  denied  by  recent  authorities.  In  a 
case  of  pleuritic  effusion  in  which  digitalis  had  been  given  for  ten  days 
or  more  in  large  doses,  no  effect  was  apparent  until  one  morning  the 
pulse  dropped  from  about  100  to  80  ; the  remedy  was  withdrawn,  but  the 
pulse  steadily  fell  until  four  days  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  digitalis 
it  had  reached  40  per  minute,  and  at  that  rate  it  remained  for  several 
days  before  it  began  to  mount  towards  the  norm.  The  cumulative 
action  of  digitalis  is  to  be  chiefly  feared  when  the  drug  fails  to  produce 
increased  diuresis,  and  has  been  noted  at  various  times  immediately  after 
tapping,  for  ascites,  a patient  who  has  been  using  digitalis  very  largely. 
The  poisoning  in  these  cases  is  without  doubt  produced  by  the  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  liquid  which  has  been  lying  in  the  tissues,  the  with- 
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drawal  of  external  pressure  from  the  abdominal  vessels  having  brought 
about  increase  of  lumen  and  consequent  taking  in  of  fluid.  Neverthe- 
less, the  cumulative  action  of  digitalis  is  a rare  phenomenon,  and  prob- 
ably never  becomes  dangerous  provided  the  drug  be  withdrawn  at  the 
oncoming  of  the  first  symptoms. 

The  slowness  of  absorption  and  of  elimination  of  digitalis  affects  very 
materially  the  method  of  administration.  Whenever  there  is  a cardiac 
crisis  and  haste  is  necessary,  hypodermic  injections  of  the  tincture  should 
be  eni])loyed.  Ordinarily  it  is  best  to  give  the  di'ug  at  intervals  of  from 
four  to  eight  hours.  Failure  to  obtain  effects  from  it  may  be  due  to 
lack  of  boldness  in  administration.  It  should  abvays  be  given  cautiously, 
the  pulse  carefully  watched,  and  the  remedy  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
beat  falls  below  85  (that  is,  if  very  large  doses  are  being  given) ; no  more 
of  the  drug  being  administered  until  its  effects  begin  to  vanish. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  medical  literature  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  infusion  over  the  tincture,  but  this  apparent  superiority  rests 
sini])ly  n])on  the  ffict  that  oi'dinarily  the  infusion  is  given  in  much 
larger  proportional  dose  than  is  the  tincture.  The  tincture  is  ten  times 
the  strength  of  the  infusion,  so  that  six  minims  (ten  to  twelve  drops) 
are  equal  to  one  fluidrachm  of  the  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  tincture 
may  be  set  down  as  from  five  drops  to  a fluidrachm,  that  of  the  infusion 
from  a fluidrachm  to  a lluidounce.  Digitalin  is  a complex  substance  : as 
kept  in  the  drug-stores  it  is  of  various  composition,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a representative  of  digitalis.  Digitoxin  has  been  used  by  some 
clinicians,  but  the  experiments  of  Robert  indicate  that  it  does  not  thor- 
oughly represent  digitalis,  and  we  have  never  employed  it. 

Strychnine  is  a valuable  drug  in  cases  of  heart -failure  as  an  adjuvant 
to  digitalis  or  strophanthus.  Its  influence  upon  the  circulation  is  not, 
however,  comparable  to  that  of  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  and  its 
effects  are  never  very  pronounced.  It  may  be  given  in  much  larger  doses 
than  those  commonly  used  ; ordinarily  in  a bad  case  with  cyanosis  one- 
fifteenth  or  even  one-twelfth  of  a grain  every  four  hours  may  soon  be 
reached  by  tiscending  doses  without  the  production  of  any  symptoms  of 
strychnism. 

Cocaine  resembles  strychnine  very  closely  in  its  action,  and  in  bad 
cases  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  alternately  with  strychnine  in  one-quarter- 
grain  doses. 

In  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  “minor  heart  drugs,”  ammonia 
is  sometimes  useful  in  a crisis  ; it  is,  however,  such  a })owerfnl  local 
iri'itant  that  it  can  scarcely  be  safely  used  in  sufficient  dose  to  produce 
distinct  immediate  effect : most  of  the  restoration  of  heart-function  which 
is  apparent  under  its  influence  is  really  reflex,  due  to  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  the  nasal  or  other  mucous  membrane.  At  best  the 
influence  is  so  fugacious  that  it  is  only  in  a crisis  that  the  drug  is  of  any 
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Cactus,  convallaria,  and  adoiiidin  have  failed  us  utterly,  and  seem  to 
have  uo  practical  value.  Sparteine  has  been  very  highly  recommended 
by  Pawinski  and  Clarke  as  having  especial  power  in  controlling  nervous 
palpitation,  even  in  Graves’s  disease.  The  official  sulphate  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  one-fourth  grain,  increased  cautiously  to  two  grains,  if  neces- 
sary, every  six  to  eight  hours.  Our  experience  with  it  has  not  been  very 
favorable. 

As  adjuvants  to  the  more  powerful  remedies,  alcohol,  ether,  or  Hotf- 
maim’s  anodyne  may  be  used  freely  in  ciises  of  sudden  heart-failure. 
They  may  be  given  hypodermically,  but  produce  much  local  irritation, 
and  are  so  readily  absorbed  from  the  stomach  that  it  is  usually  i)referable 
to  give  them  by  the  mouth.  In  Germany  camphor  is  very  much  used  as 
a rapidly  acting  heart-stimulant  by  subcutaneous  administration  ; the 
ten  per  cent,  solution  in  olive  oil  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  may  be 
injected  in  doses  of  one-half  to  one  fluidrachm,  or  a solution  of  camphor 
in  ether  may  be  employed. 

Success  in  the  treatment  of  heart  disease  depends  largely  upon  the 
management  of  the  secondary  conditions  produced  by  the  cardiac  lesion. 
The  portal  circulation  very  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  excessive  con- 
gestion, which  may  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  derangement  of  the  function  ; 
with  it  there  may  be  a pronounced  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  remedy  of  equal  rank  with  the 
mercurials.  The  vegetable  cathartics,  which  are  alleged  to  have  active 
cholagogue  power,  are  of  very  little  value.  Sodium  phosphate,  esiiecially 
1 the  mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  phosphate  with  potassium 
iodide  (see  formula  19),  is  often  of  service.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  is 
I sometimes  useful.  All  these  drugs,  however,  are  entirely  secondaiy  to 
; the  mercurials.  Very  frequently  purgative  doses  of  calomel  bring  the 
! greatest  relief ; it  may  even  be  that  the  calomel  is  followed  by  a favor- 
able action  of  the  digitalis  which  had  previously  been  without  avail. 
I Perhaps  more  often  the  continuous  use  of  small  doses  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (one-twentieth  to  one-eightieth  of  a grain)  has  a very  happy  effect. 
In  many  cardiac  cases  iron  is  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  secondary 
antemia  ; under  such  circumstances  usually  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride 
with  corrosive  sublimate  gives  the  best  result. 

Treatment  of  Special  Conditions. 

Early  Weeks  of  Valvular  Disease. — It  is  especially  important  when 
an  acute  endocarditis  is  passing  into  valvular  lesion  that  great  care  be 
exercised  to  favor  the  development  of  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Ex- 
cessive hypertrophy  is  a very  rare  phenomenon  when  the  valvular  lesion 
has  been  rapidly  induced  by  an  endocarditis.  Eest,  fresh  air,  carefully 
graded  exercise,  high  feeding,  and  the  habitual  use  of  digitalis  in  small 
doses  are  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  increasing  the  working  power  of 
the  heart  wffiich  has  been  damaged  by  acute  inflammation.  Digitalis  is 
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in  these  cases  mucli  superior  to  strophaiitlins,  on  account  of  the  greater 
trophic  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  heart.  There  are  practitioners 
who  condemn  the  use  of  digitalis  in  the  early  or  formative  stage  of  cardiac 
valvular  disease.  Nevertheless,  its  power  for  good  is  in  many  cases  at 
this  time  gi-eater  than  at  any  other,  and  it  is  certainlj^  when  properly 
used  incapable  of  harm  in  most  cases  in  which  the  valvulai’  lesion  lais 
been  produced  by  an  endocarditis.  It  is  so  rare  for  compensation  in 
such  cases  to  become  excessive  that  the  danger  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
may  be  considered  almost  nothing ; if,  however,  there  should  be  signs 
of  excessive  cardiac  growth,  digitalis  should  be  omitted.  In  no  instance 
should  it  be  given  in  such  dose  as  to  produce  an  habitual  pulse  of 
under  75.  When  under  care  compensatory  hypertrophy  has  been  ob- 
tained, or  when  in  anj'  case  an  organic  cardiac  murmur  associated  with 
compensatory  hypertroi)hy  is  unexpectedly  discovered,  the  administra- 
tion of  heart  tonics  should  be  avoided,  unless  at  intervfds  when  temporaiy 
derangement  of  the  health  brings  the  circulation  below  the  normal  level. 

The  (piestion  whether  an  individual  should  be  told  that  he  Inis  a heart 
disease  or  not  is  often  of  somewhat  diflicult  solution  : probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  better  to  give  a careful  warning,  along  with  the 
statement  that  cases  of  heart  disease  often  live  comfortably  for  decades 
of  years,  beeause  in  no  other  way  can  the  patient  be  led  to  the  well- 
regulated  life  that  is  necessary  for  his  continuous  good.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances violent  muscular  exercise  should  be  interdicted  ; care  should 
be  exercised  in  allowing  the  patient  to  go  into  high  altitudes  ; daily  tepid 
or  cold  baths  should  be  taken,  the  Turkish  and  very  hot  baths  being 
avoided  as  dangerous  if  there  is  distinct  heart-weakness.  Tobacco  is  not 
allowed  ; alcohol  should  be  used  very  moderately,  if  at  all. 

Acute  Cardiac  Dilatation. — An  acute  attack  of  cardiac  dilatation 
or  failure,  if  of  severe  type,  may  be  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  a branch 
of  the  coronary  artery.  If  the  branch  is  a large  one,  a fatal  result 
is  inevitable ; if  it  is  small,  recovery  may  occur,  though  the  symptoms 
at  first  may  be  very  severe.  Severe  attacks  of  sudden  cardiac  failure 
may  occur  in  valvular  disease  with  or  without  apparent  cause ; they 
are  to  be  recognized  by  the  heart-pangs,  shortness  of  breath,  irregular 
forced  resxiiration,  rapid  feeble  broken  pulse,  and  evidences  of  venous 
congestion.  When  these  symptoms  develop  with  great  rapidity,  when 
signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  jironounced,  and  orthopncea  exists  with 
cyanosis,  the  taking  of  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  by  venesection 
has  long  been  recommended  by  standard  authorities.  We  believe  this 
teaching  to  be  correct,  but  it  is  iilain  that  such  venesection  cannot  be 
repeated,  and  that  its  use  must  b(‘  reserved  for  crises  in  which  the  di- 
lated feeble  heart  is  so  close  to  the  point  of  giving  up  the  struggle  to 
move  the  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  that  the  eflect  of  the  more 
usual  treatment  cannot  be  waited  for.  (See  page  675.)  In  some  cases, 
especially  when  there  is  a tendency  to  drojisical  effusion,  it  is  possible 
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to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  sufficiently  by  rapid  free  purgation.  The 
ordinary  treatment  of  acute  heart- failure  with  backing  up  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  resulting  in  pulmonic  cedema  with  frothy 
bloody  expectoration,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : first,  the  use  of 
absolute  rest ; second,  the  administration  subcutaneously  of  small  doses 
of  morphine  and  atropine  to  quiet  the  nervous  system ; third,  the  free 
administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  the  guarded  use  of 
nitroglycerin,  which  dilates  the  general  blood-vessels  of  the  body  and 
probably  lessens  the  amount  of  work  necessary  for  the  left  ventricle,  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine,  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas,  which 
may  increase  oxidation  in  the  blood  and  certainly  does  not  strongly  sup- 
port the  patient  morally,  and,  finally,  the  free  use  of  digitalis.  Owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  stimulating  action  of  nitroglycerin  passes 
into  cardiac  sedation,  large  doses  of  nitroglycerin  are  very  dangerous. 
Of  all  the  drugs  digitalis  is  the  most  efficacious  : it  must  be  used 
in  large  doses.  Fi’oni  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture  may 
be  given  every  two  hours  if  required ; in  a crisis  thirty  minims  of 
the  tincture  may  be  given  immediately  hypodermically : the  danger  of 
local  effects  is  lessened  by  not  injecting  more  than  fifteen  minims  in  one 
place. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  when  the  heart 
seems  entirely  unable  to  do  its  work,  relief  will  often  be  afforded  by 
the  use  of  a drachm  or  more  of  tincture  of  digitalis  every  twenty-four 
hours,  the  remedy  being  withheld  for  one  or  two  days  each  week  to  prevent 
accumulation,  and  the  dose  lowered  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
suffering.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  large  doses  are  justifiable 
only  when  life  cannot  otherwise  be  made  comfortable.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  patients  who  for  many  weeks  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
orthopncea,  notwithstanding  various  treatment,  including  the  moderate 
use  of  digitalis,  put  upon  their  feet  by  massive  doses  of  the  drug  and 
even  enabled  to  resume  their  vocations.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  di- 
minish the  dose  as  soon  as  possible  ; in  our  experience,  patients  who  have 
been  kept  going  by  the  use  of  these  very  large  doses  of  digitalis  have  in 
the  end  almost  invariably  dropped  dead.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
sudden  deaths  were  due  to  any  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart ; 
they  were  probably  the  result  of  the  use  by  the  heart  of  all  the  forces 
within  its  power.  Such  cases  are  frequently  paralleled  in  heart  diseases 
where  the  patient  has  remained  comfortable  and  suddenly  expired  without 
digitalis  having  been  given.  In  any  event,  in  our  opinion,  months  of 
ease  with  sudden  death  at  the  end  are  to  be  preferred  to  a probable 
shorter  period  of  excessive  suffering. 

Valvular  Lesions. — The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  valvular  lesions  is 
simply  that  of  the  accompanying  muscle  condition.  The  seeming  truth 
in  the  old  teaching  that  digitalis  is  not  useful  in  diseases  of  the  aortic 
orifice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  aortic  disease  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
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of  gradual  development,  and  is,  therefore,  very  prone  to  be  accompanied 
with  completely  compensatory  or  excessive  hypertrophy.  Again,  digitalis 
is  most  satisfactory  in  mitral  insufficiency  because  in  these  cases  the  open- 
ing in  the  closed  valves  is  apt  to  be  small,  irregular,  and  much  choked 
up  by  vegetations  or  hmbriations.  If  under  such  circumstances  by  the 
use  of  digitalis  the  amount  of  blood  tin-own  out  at  a single  stroke  and 
the  power  of  ejection  are  simultaneously  increased,  friction  increases  at 
the  rough,  narrow  chink  in  the  closed  miti-al  valve  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  does  at  the  wide,  open,  smooth,  aortic  orifice,  so  that  a much 
smaller  percentage  of  blood  Hows  back  through  the  valve  than  was  the 
case  before  the  exhibition  of  the  digitalis.  Cases  of  mitral  insufficiency 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  heart-muscle  is  distinctl}"  feeble 
and  compensation  failing,  but  in  which  digitalis  in  full  dose  increases  very 
greatly  the  heart-pang  and  general  disti-ess.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  left  auricle  is  excessively  dilated  and  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  increased  strain  throvm  upon  it  bj^  the  forcible 
regurgitant  flow  under  the  use  of  digitalis.  In  all  the  cases  of  this  char- 
acter which  we  have  seen  the  result  has  proved  that  the  situation  was 
from  the  first  desiderate  and  without  remedy. 

Treatment  of  SymjJtoms. 

Cardiac  palpitation  and  distress  are  usuallj"  best  controlled  by  appro- 
priate cardiants : in  excessive  hypertrophy  with  throbbing,  aconite  ; in 
the  distressing  pain  in  heart-failure,  digitalis  ; when  with  the  pain  thei-e 
is  high  tension,  as  when  arterio-sclerosis  coexists  with  cardiac  disease, 
nitroglycerin  is  often  most  serviceable.  The  local  application  of  ico- 
bags  and  of  various  counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard  plastei-s  and  Hying 
blisters,  sometimes  gives  relief.  Hotfjnann’s  anodyne  is  temporarily  effi- 
cient ; a teaspoonful  of  it  should  be  given  in  a wineglass  of  ice-cold 
water.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  with  atropine,  are  most 
valuable  and  efficacious  subduers  of  heart-pain.  (See  also  Angina  Pec- 
toris, page  684.)  Insomnia  and  the  horrible  night  restlessness  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  heart  disease  are  to  be  met  by  the  cautious  iLse  of 
potassium  bromide,  of  trional,  of  siilphonal,  of  chloralamide,  of  paralde- 
hyde, and  of  other  of  the  minor  somnifacients.  An  alcoholic  ])otation, 
especially  if  combined  with  camphor,  sometimes  suffices.  Chloral  is 
very  effective  in  producing  sleep,  but  is  certainly  dangerous  in  full  dose 
when  there  is  cardiac  weakness,  and  if  used  habitually  is  apt  to  weaken 
still  further  the  force  of  the  circulation  : it  should  therefore  usually  be 
avoided.  Cough  and  ha}mo])tysis  may  ordinarily  be  left  to  nature,  but 
if  they  become  severe  should  be  controlled  in  the  ordinary  method;  a 
moderate  haemoptysis  is  in  many  cavses  beneficial,  by  temporarily  re- 
lieving pulmonic  engorgement.  Indigestion  and  vomiting  are  usuall}’ 
to  be  treated  by  remedying  the  hepatic  and  general  i)ortal  congestion. 
Bitter  tonics  are  rarely  of  service.  When  the  vomiting  is  severe,  ereo- 
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;i  sote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bismuth,  cerium  oxalate,  cocaine,  and  the  other 
I well-known  anti-emetic  remedies  may  be  tried.  Very  often  the  chief 
li  reliance  must  be  upon  opium  suppositories.  Excessive  cardiac  dyspnoea 
or  orthopnoea,  being-  the  direct  result  of  failing  heart-power,  is  to  be 
i chiefly  combated  by  the  use  of  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants,  aided,  if 
: the  lungs  be  violently  congested,  by  the  use  of  dry  cups  or  other  forms 
of  counter-irritation.  Strychnine  and  cocaine  are  indicated  ; the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  gas  rarely,  if  ever,  does  any  good. 

For  getting  rid  of  dropsical  eifusions  in  cardiac  cases,  purgatives, 
diaphoretics,  or  diuretics  are  emi)loyed ; of  these  the  first  named  are 
the  most  efficient,  but  they  are  very  exhausting  to  the  patient.  The 
choice  of  purgatives  lies  between  the  salines,  notably  sodium  or  mag- 
nesium sulphate  or  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate ; the  last  of  these  is 
the  most  pleasant  to  take,  but  is  the  least  powerful.  Salines,  if  used  at 
all,  are  best  given  in  concentrated  solution.  Comiiound  jalap  powder 
(thirty  grains)  is  a very  effective  hydragogue  cathartic,  which  may,  how- 
’j  ever,  be  made  more  serviceable  by  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  cream 
( of  tartar  to  the  dose.  Elaterium  acts  very  kindly  if  given  with  extract 
I of  belladonna  (one-sixth  of  a grain  of  each)  and  repeated  every  four  to 
il  six  hours  as  necessary.  Of  these  purgatives  we  have  preferred  the 
j last ; other  practitioners  habitually  use  the  salines ; either  remedy  may 
I be  employed. 

f Diaphoretics  are  not  usually  effective  in  cardiac  dropsy.  The  hot 
|l  bath,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  vapor  bath  (Eussian),  or  the  dry-air 
bath  (Turkish),  or  the  simple  hot- water  bath,  is  dangerous,  and  should 
\ be  used  cautiously  or  be  altogether  avoided  if  the  heart  is  very  weak. 

Diuretics  often  act  happily,  provided  the  circulation  of  the  kidneys 
can  be.  in  a measure,  restored  by  cardiac  tonics.  Of  these  cardiants 
strophanthus  is  very  active  as  a diuretic,  but  is  as  such  inferior  to  caffeine, 
whose  heart-action  is,  however,  very  feeble.  Potassium  bitartrate,  an 
ounce  a day  in  a pint  of  infusion  of  junij)er  or  of  water  containing  two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  is  the  most  active 
of  the  sedative  diuretics,  soothing  rather  than  irritating  to  the  kidneys. 
Sodium  and  theobromine  salicylate,  and  pilocarpine  hydrochlorate  (one- 
twentieth  of  a grain  every  two  hours),  are  active  diuretics  which  do  not 
irritate  the  kidneys.  Scoparius  in  full  dose  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of 
its  class,  but  is  somewhat  irritant ; it  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the 
decoction,  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  one  ounce  of  the  dried  broom- 
tops  with  a pint  of  water  and  straining ; dose,  one-half  pint  to  a pint 
during  twenty-four  hours.  Squill  is  irritating  to  the  kidneys,  but  very 
useful  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  especially  in  the  old  pill  of  one 
grain  each  of  calomel,  squill,  and  digitalis,  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  The  Jendrassik  method  of  using  calomel  may  succeed  after  other 
remedies  have  failed  : five  grains  of  calomel  are  to  be  exhibited  every 
hour  until  fifteen  are  taken,  or  three  grains  of  the  calomel  may  be  given 
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every  four  hours  until  free  diuresis  is  obtained  or  severe  intestinal  dis- 
turbance is  induced. 

In  some  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  relief  may  be  obtained  by  mechau- 
ical  means.  Thus,  oedematous  legs  may  be  bandaged  with  canton  flannel, 
or,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  in  wool  flannel.  Paracentesis  abdominalis 
is  i-arely  requii-ed  : puncturing  the  leg's,  the  introduction  of  Southey’s 
tubes,  and  the  making  of  moon-shaped  incisions  below  the  internal  mal- 
leoli, are  procedures  which  may  be  forced  uiDon  the  practitiouei*,  but 
are  to  be  put  off  iis  long  as  possible  : strict  antiseptic  precautions  should 
always  be  taken  in  their  performance. 

CARDIAC  NEUROSES. 

PALPITATION. 

By  this  term  is  understood  an  increased  beat  of  the  heart,  producing 
sensations  disagreeable  to  the  patient.  Palpitation  occurs  in  healthy 
persons  of  nervous  temperament  as  well  as  in  sufferers  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  in  whom  it  is  one  of  the  serious  symptoms  of  failing  compensa- 
tion. Palpitation  as  a cardiac  neurosis  is  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  is  especially  likely  to  be  excited  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
during  the  climacteric,  or  in  connection  with  disturbances  of  menstrua- 
tion. The  prolonged  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol,  mental  over- 
work, sexual  excesses,  digestive  disturbance,  pelvic  disease,  exophthalmic 
goitre,  chlorosis  and  aniemia,  and  prostration  during  convalescence  from 
severe  acute  disease,  act  as  predisposing  causes.  The  immediate  parox- 
ysm may  be  xiroduced  by  mental  or  jiliysical  excitement,  by  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  or  without  any  obvious  excitant.  Palxiitation  occui*s  at 
irregular  intervals  and  lasts  for  a longer  or  shorter  time.  The  accelerated 
beating  of  the  heart  is  usually  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  carotids  aud 
of  the  cardiac  region,  but  the  action  of  the  heart,  though  raiiid,  may  be 
feeble,  aud  the  patient  comiilain  of  sensations  of  faintness.  The  in- 
creased pulsations  are  often  associated  with  a feeling  of  substernal  oi>pres- 
sion,  jierhaps  of  choking.  The  face  is  generally  flushed,  though  some- 
times jiale,  and  the  exjiressiou  is  anxious.  On  examination  of  the  heart 
during  the  attack  the  sounds,  especially  the  second,  though  usually  ac- 
centuated, are  sometimes  feeble,  and  systolic  murmurs  may  be  heard  at 
the  base.  Da  Costa  has  called  attention  to  recuri'iait  attacks  of  iialiii- 
tation  and  inmcordial  i)ain,  iiarticularly  among  soldiers,  but  also  to  be 
found  among  other  iiersons.  He  ai)]flies  the  term  irritable  heart  to  this 
condition,  attributing  the  attacks  to  strain  aud  overaction  of  the  heart, 
and  states  that  among  soldiers  they  are  especially  likely  to  follow  fatiguing 
marches,  and  that  iiermanent  dilatation  may  result,  l^ilpitation  inde- 
Xiendent  of  organic  diseiuse,  though  disagreeable,  is  rarely  dangerous. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  iialpitation  of  the  heart  not  due  to 
disease  of  the  viscus,  it  is  essential  first  to  discover,  and  then,  if  iiossible. 
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to  remove,  the  cause.  When  this  has  been  done,  in  a large  proportion  of 
i cases  no  further  difScnlty  is  expeiienced,  so  that  the  palpitation  does  not 
j require  any  direct  treatment.  If,  however,  at  any  time  there  is  distress 
D with  the  palpitation,  camphor  or  Hoffmann’s  anodyne  may  be  given  in 
i full  dose,  and  in  some  cases  the  persistent  administration  of  small  doses 
< of  tincture  of  aconite  or  of  tincture  of  digitalis  will  be  found  useful. 
] Theoretically  the  choice  between  these  two  remedies  is  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  heart  as  to  power ; but  practically 

!in  many  cases  the  final  selection  must  be  the  result  of  trial,  that  medica- 
ment being  selected  which  affects  most  satisfactorily  the  individual  case. 

In  irritable  heart  the  avoidance  of  all  exertion  or  emotion  that  would 
provoke  cardiac  excitement  shoidd  be  the  basis  of  the  treatment.  The 
patient  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  affection  is  serious  and 
may  lead  to  permanent  alteration  of  structure,  so  that  the  temiiorary 
inconvenience  of  prolonged  rest  shall  be  willingly  endured.  In  perhaps 
the  majority  of  these  cases  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 

I continuous  administration  of  aconite  ; but  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
failure  of  heart-power  digitalis  should  be  used  in  such  doses  as  may  be 
required. 

1 TACHYCARDIA. 

Eapid  beating  of  the  heart  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a 
disturbance  of  innervation  of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  attributable  either  to 
disease  of  the  ganglia  themseh^es  or  to  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  or 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nein’es.  Maifius  considers  that  tachycardia 
is  due  to  a sudden  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  is  frequently  associated, 

I the  pulsations  being  quickened  that  the  heart  may  be  emptied.  The  im- 

! mediate  causes  of  tachycardia  are  the  same  as  those  productive  of  pal- 

pitation, and  in  addition  organic  disease  at  the  origin  or  in  the  course  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  important.  Like  palpitation,  its  occui-rence 
in  disease  of  the  heart  belongs  to  the  stage  of  failing  compensation. 

In  paroxysmal  tachycardia  attacks  of  rapid  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
pulse  rising  perhaps  above  two  hundied  beats,  continue  to  recur  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  frequent  intervals  during  a period  of  weeks,  months,  or 
years,  the  patient  being  free  from  disturbances  in  the  mean  time.  The 
attacks  are  accompanied  by  nausea,  prostration,  and  anxiety,  and  are 
sometimes  relieved  by  belching  of  gas  or  by  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
H.  C.  Wood  reports  the  case  of  a physician  eighty-seven  j^ears  old  in 
whom  violent  attacks  had  frequently  recurred  for  fifty  years  without 
causing  any  disturbance  of  health  or  interfering  with  a very  active  life. 
Paroxysmal  tachycardia  must  be  considered  to  be  a distinct  neurosis 
whose  pathology  is  at  i)resent  inexplicable ; though  persistence  of  the 
attacks  may  result  in  permanent  dilatation.  In  the  case  above  mentioned 
the  paroxysms  could  be  immediately  aborted  by  rapidly  di’inkiug  a 
tumbler  of  very  cold  ice-water.  No  known  treatment  has  any  effect 
upon  the  recui’rence  of  the  attacks. 
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BRADYCARDIA. 

Bradycardia,  or  slow  beating  of  the  heart,  is  attributed  to  irritation 
of  the  pneiimogastric  nerve,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  which  accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  irritation 
or  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres  within  the  heart.  It  is  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  in  adults  than  in  children.  A physiological  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  a pathological  bradycardia.  The  former  (normal 
bradycardia)  is  found  in  certain  people,  and  often  in  old  age.  In  like 
manner  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bradycardia  after  delivery  is  hardly  to 
be  regai'ded  as  pathological,  and  during  convalescence  from  fever  it  is  on 
the  border-line  between  the  physiological  and  the  pathological  variety. 

Bradycardia  as  a symptom  of  disease  may  be  due  to  a variety  of  lesions 
affecting  the  nervous  system  and  the  lieart,  or  to  a toxmmia.  Among  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  meningitis,  hemorrhages,  intra-cranial 
tumors,  affections  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  mania, 
melancholia,  and  paralytic  dementia.  More  often  the  lesions  are  present 
in  the  heart,  and  include  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries,  chronic  myo- 
carditis, fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  aortic  and  mitral  disease. 
According  to  Dehio,  the  persistence  of  bradycardia  despite  the  use  of 
atropine  is  evidence  of  its  cardiac  origin.  The  toxic  causes  are  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  digitalis,  carbonic  acid  gas,  lead,  the  poi- 
sons present  in  ursemia  and  diabetes,  and  the  bile-acids  in  jaundice.  The 
bradycardia  in  convalescence  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid 
fever,  acute  rheumatic  arthritis,  pneumonia,  diplitheria,  erysipelas, 
malaria,  and  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  as  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  has  been  attributed  both  to  toxremia  and  to  exhaustion.  In  like 
manner  its  occurrence  in  starvation  is  a result  of  prolonged  exhaustion. 
In  normal  bradycardia  the  pulse-rate  rarely  falls  below  forty,  but  in  ab- 
normal bradycardia  the  beat  may  be  less  than  ten  strokes.  According 
to  the  degree  of  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
blood  distributed  at  each  systole  are  the  character  and  frequency  of  asso- 
ciated symptoms.  These  usually  occur  in  paroxysms  induced  by  mentnl 
or  physical  excitement,  perhaps  by  acute  indigestion,  and  the  attacks 
continue  for  several  minutes  or  for  a half-hour  or  more.  Cerebral 
anremia  often  follows,  manifested  by  fainting,  loss  of  consciousness,  or 
epileptiform  convulsions.  Indeed,  so-called  senile  exyilepsy  is  a frequent 
result  of  paroxysms  of  bradycardia  in  elderly  persons  with  sclerosis  of 
the  coronary  arteries  or  fibrous  myocarditis.  The  respiration  may  be 
simultaneously  diminished,  and  sometimes  assumes  a Cheyne-Stokes 
character.  When  the  attack  is  recovered  Iroin,  a considerable  degree  of 
exhaustion  ensues.  Bradycardia  is  of  grave  prognostic  importance  when 
due  to  disease  of  the  heart  or  brain,  although  this  symptom  may  be 
continued  over  a period  of  several  years.  Moreover,  as  in  several  cases 
reported  by  the  elder  Flint,  bradycardia  may  end  in  death,  and  a care- 
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fill  post-mortem  examination  may  fail  to  detect  any  cause.  These  are 
probably  diseases  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  entirely  beyond  our  ken.  When 
due  to  cardiac  disease,  dilatation  is  the  uniform  result  of  the  disturbed 
action  of  the  heart.  If  death  ensues,  it  may  be  sudden  or  gradual  from 
cardiac  insufficiency. 

Treatment.— Whenever  a cause  can  be  assigned  for  an  existing 
bradycardia  it  should  be  removed,  if  possible ; further  than  this  the 
treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Whenever  there  is  any  feebleness  of 
the  heart,  rest  and  total  avoidance  of  heart-strain  should  be  rigidly 
enforced,  and  under  such  circumstances  strophanthns  may  be  i^ery  care- 
fully tried.  In  those  cases  which  may  be  for  the  present  denominated 
“essential  bradycardia,”  in  which  no  explanation  of  the  symptoms  can 
be  made  out  during  life  or  detected  after  death,  there  is  no  known 
remedy.  For  the  slowness  of  the  pulse-beat  due  to  pneumogastric  irrita- 
tion large  doses  of  atropine  may  be  indicated  ; but  in  a case  in  which  the 
pulse  fell  to  four  a minute,  and  in  which  on  three  or  four  occasions  the 
patient  was  pronounced  dead,  neither  belladonna  nor  any  other  known 
cardiant  had  the  slightest  apparent  influence,  although  given  very  freely  : 
finally,  under  rest,  recovery  of  the  heart-rate  occurred. 

ARHYTHMIA. 

Alterations  of  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  are  considered  to  result  from 
faulty  innervation,  and  may  be  found  in  persons  otherwise  normal  as  well 
as  in  those  diseased.  The  pulse  of  defective  rhythm  is  usnallj^  spoken  of 
as  intermittent  or  irregular.  Banmgarten  divides  the  causes  of  irregu- 
larity into  those  originating  in  the  brain  or  heart  and  those  of  reflex  origin. 
The  intra-crauial  causes  are  cerebral  concussion,  hemorrhage,  softening, 
abscess,  meningitis,  and  psychical  disturbances.  Those  proceeding  from 
the  heart  are  the  result  of  disturbed  nutrition  or  of  the  action  of  poisons. 
The  disturbances  of  nutrition  occur  in  fevers,  wasting  diseases,  coronary 
sclerosis,  fibrous  myocarditis,  valvular  disease,  and  cardiac  strain.  The 
abuse  of  tea,  cotfee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  and  the  action  of  various  drugs, 
especially  digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite,  are  among  the  toxic  causes, 
and  the  reflex  causes  are  to  be  found  in  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  acute 
and  chronic  digestive  disturbances,  and  diseases  of  the  kidue,y.  Numer- 
ous variations  in  the  irregularity  of  rhythm  are  to  be  recognized.  In 
the  paradoxical  pulse  of  Kussmaul  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  less  full 
during  inspiration  than  in  expiration,  sometimes  stojiping  at  the  end  of 
Xirolonged  inspiration.  This  variety  occurs  not  only  in  fibrous  pericar- 
ditis and  mediastinitis,  but  also  when  there  is  abundant  exudation,  and 
in  mediastinal  tumor  and  in  obstruction  of  the  air-passages.  It  may  be 
observed  in  sleeping  children.  In  the  intermittent  pulse  the  beats  of  the 
heart  are  not  transmitted  to  the  wrist,  and  in  the  deficient  pulse  the  heart 
occasionally  fails  to  contract,  and  thus  a beat  is  lacking  from  time  to 
time.  An  alternating  jiulse  is  present  when  the  volume  of  every  other 
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beat  is  full  or  dimiuislied.  In  the  bigeminal  and  trigeminal  pulses  every 
second  or  every  third  beat  fails  to  reach  the  wrist,  hence  every  two  or 
every  three  beats  are  separated  by  an  abnormally  long  interval.  In 
delirium  cordis  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  whollj^  irregular  in  force,  in  fre- 
quency, and  in  the  interval  between  the  beats. 

Occasional  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  less  indicative  of  a serious 
disturbance  than  is  persistent  irregularity  ; when  occurring  in  infants  or 
elderly  people  it  is  of  no  necessary  pathological  significance,  marked 
degrees  of  irregularity  being  compatible  with  prolonged  and  active  life. 
Even  in  cardiac  dise<ise  the  arhythmical  pulse  may  be  present  at  a time 
when  there  is  satisfactory  compensation,  though  usually  it  is  a sign  of 
failing  compensation.  The  extreme  irregularity  of  delirium  cordis,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  failing  compensation,  and  is  a grave 
prognostic  sign,  since  it  not  infrequently  ends  in  sudden  death.  Car- 
diac arhythmia  calls  for  no  treatment  other  than  that  of  the  condition 
upon  which  it  depends. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS.  NEURALGIA  OF  THE  HEART. 

Definition. — A paroxysm  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
associated  with  a sense  of  impending  death. 

The  term  angina  pectoris  aj) plies  rather  to  a group  of  sj^mptoms  than 
to  a definite  disease,  usually  occurring  after  middle  life,  and  more  fre- 
quently among  men  than  among  women.  The  most  frequent  cause  is 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  artery,  but  it  may  result  from  chronic  aortic 
stenosis  or  insufficiency,  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart,  or  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis.  A distinction  is 
drawn  between  true  angina  and  pseudo-angina,  the  latter  occurring  more 
frequently  in  young  adults  of  nervous  temperament,  especially  in  the 
neurasthenic  and  hysterical,  although  the  causes  of  the  immediate  attack 
may  be  the  same  as  in  true  angina.  The  attacks  of  pseudo-angina  are  also 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco,  and  by  lead  poisoning, 
and  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  persons  suffering  from  prolonged  disturb- 
ance of  digestion.  Nothnagel  has  applied  the  term  vaso-motor  angina  to 
attacks  of  substernal  constriction  and  pain  referred  to  the  heart,  associ- 
ated with  a pale,  bluish-gray  color  of  the  cool  skin  and  a sense  of  mus- 
cular stiffness.  This  condition  is  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  a spasm 
of  the  peripheral  arteries,  and  is  apparently  simply  a variety  of  pseudo- 
angina in  which  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  conspicuous. 

Symptoms. — The  severer  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are  usually  pre- 
ceded, jierhaps  for  years,  by  what  are  essentially  milder  attacks, — namely, 
a sense  of  oppression  beneath  tlie  sternum,  slight  jiain  at  the  apex,  and 
some  shortness  of  breath  on  slight  exertion.  Such  discomforts  are  in- 
duced by  mental  or  physical  excitement  or  by  indulgence  in  alcohol  or 
tobacco,  or  follow  slight  disturbance  of  digestion.  These  milder  attacks 
of  angina  gradually  increase  in  severity  until  typical  paroxysms  occur. 
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Under  the  effect  of  similar  causes,  sudden,  uuexiiected,  often  intense 
pain  arises,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart  and  associated  with  a sense 
of  oppression  in  the  midsternal  region.  The  pain  is  primarily  referred 
to  the  cardiac  plexus  of  nerves,  from  which  it  radiates  frequently  into  the 
left  shoulder,  neck,  and  arm,  in  the  latter  often  following  the  course  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  fingers,  which,  as  well  as  the  arm,  are  perhaps 
benumbed.  More  rarely  the  pain  extends  into  the  right  arm  or  shoots 
up  and  down  the  chest,  sometimes  extending  to  the  lower  extremities. 
During  the  attack  there  are  great  anxietj’’  and  fear  of  impending  death. 
The  patient  grasiis  a support  if  within  reach,  and  remains  stationary, 
fearing  to  draw  a long  breath,  although  there  is  no  real  dyspnoea.  The 
face  is  pale,  the  skin  is  moist,  and  the  pulse  is  usually  increased  in  fre- 
quency, weak  and  irregular,  but  the  second  aortic  sound  may  be  of  in- 
creased tension.  The  attack  rarely  lasts  longer  than  a minute  oi‘  two, 
although  it  may  be  frequently  repeated  during  a series  of  hours.  Tlie 
patient  may  feel  faint  or  lose  consciousness,  and  the  paroxysm  not  infre- 
quently ends  with  belching,  vomiting,  or  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  In 
the  course  of  a few  minutes  after  the  x^aiu  has  disappeared  the  patient 
may  feel  as  well  as  usual,  or  hours  of  exhaustion  may  follow.  Although 
in  general  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  negative,  dilatation, 
especially  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  likely  to  occur  if  the  angina  is  con- 
tinued over  a period  of  years.  The  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation  then  are  manifested,  and  the  attacks  of  angina  may 
be  associated  with  the  signs  of  acute  insufriciency  of  the  left  ventricle, — 
namely,  dyspnoea  and  a frothy,  bloodj^  sputum  from  extreme  conge.stion 
of  the  lungs. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  angina  are  sufficiently  characteristic, 
but  their  significance  largely  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  associated 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  of  its  vessels,  or  of  the  aorta.  True  angina 
occurs  more  frequently  among  men  beyond  middle  life  in  consequence 
of  unusual  mental  excitement  or  physical  exertion,  is  of  short  duration, 
and  at  times  is  associated  with  a j)ulse  of  increased  tension  from  arterio- 
sclerosis. Pseudo-angina  takes  place  especially  at  night,  and  chiefiy 
among  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  young  women  or  men  suffering  from 
dyspepsia.  The  attacks  last  for  a half-hour  or  more,  pain  and  fear  of 
death  being  less  conspicuous  than  a sense  of  constriction  and  x^alpita- 
tion,  and  end  with  the  frequent  desire  for  micturition.  The  cases  of 
especially  doubtful  diagnosis  are  those  of  pseudo-angina  with  evidence 
of  cardiac  disease,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  reserve  one’s  opinion 
until  treatment  has  made  the  distinction  clear  between  the  true  angina, 
dependent  upon  organic  disease,  and  the  pseudo-angina,  which  practi- 
cally is  an  exaggerated  form  of  nervous  palpitation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  true  angina,  whether  mild  or  severe, 
is  always  serious,  since  progressive  organic  lesions  ai'e  the  usual  cause, 
and  increasing  dilatation,  perhaps  myomalacia,  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  the 
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result.  Mild  attacks  may  suddenly  terminate  fatally  from  thrombotic  or 
embolic  obliteration  of  the  coronary  artery,  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  or 
without  any  obvious  anatomical  lesion.  The  pathological  importance  of 
obstruction  of  the  coronary  artery  is  demonstrated  by  the  experimental 
production  of  comi)lete  closure  of  the  left  coi'onary  artery,  the  effect  of 
which  is  pai-alysis  of  the  left  ventricle,  followed  by  dilatation  and  imme- 
diate death,  oi-  by  rapid  breathing,  congestion,  and  oedema  of  the  limgs. 
On  the  other  hand,  attacks  of  angina  associated  with  cai'diac  lesions  may 
continue  for  many  yeai’S,  and  the  patient  with  suitable  care  and  proper 
treatment  may  live  to  a good  old  age.  The  prognosis  in  the  individual 
case  is  the  bettei’  provided  there  is  no  evidence  of  disejise  of  the  aorta, 
of  the  aortic  valves,  or  of  tlie  myocardium,  and  the  pulse  is  regular  and 
without  high  tension.  The  pi-ognosis  is  also  more  favorable  the  fewer 
and  the  milder  the  attacks,  especially  when  the  patient  is  able  largely 
to  control  his  surroundings. 

Treatment. — The  energy  of  treatment  in  heart-pang  should  always 
vary  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  During  a mild  paroxysm  lai-ge 
sinapisms  over  the  cardiac  region  may  be  used,  and  even  in  the  sevei'est 
attacks  are  commonly  employed  along  with  mustard  foot-baths,  though 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  affect  the  condition.  The  in- 
halation of  amyl  nitrite  will  frequently  cut  short  an  attack.  Nitro- 
glycerin is  equivalent  to  amyl  nitrite,  except  that  it  is  not  quite  so  promj)t 
and  is  more  lasting  in  its  etfects.  The  only  other  effective  anodyne 
remedy  is  morj)hine  given  hypodermically,  one-fourth  to  one-half  grain  ; 
with  it  should  be  associated  atropine  (one-hmidred-and-fiftieth  to  one- 
hundredth  of  a grain),  and  in  cases  of  weak  heart  strychnine  (one-twen- 
tieth of  a grain).  When  the  heart  is  extremely  feeble  the  nitrites  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  but  in  many  cases  the  patient  should  l>e 
taught  to  carry  amyl  nitrite  or  a solution  of  nitroglycerin — spiritus  glo- 
noini — with  him,  in  a small  vial  containing  a single  dose,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  amyl  salt,  in  glass  pearls  which  can  be  broken  and  their  contents 
immediately  inhaled.  Nitroglycerin  tablets  also  may  be  used.  Au- 
thorities advise  the  administration  of  two  or  three  doses  of  nitroglycerin 
daily  as  a preventive  of  attacks  : if,  however,  nitroglycerin  is  used  to  ward 
otf  attacks  it  should  be  given  not  less  frequently  than  every  two  hours. 

Tlie  treatment  between  the  paroxysms  should  be  directed  against 
the  underlying  cardiac  condition  : the  administration  of  silver  nitrate, 
zinc  sulphate,  pobissium  l)romide,  and  various  other  alleged  nervines,  as 
advised  in  some  text-books,  is  the  outcome  of  despair. 

Violent  exercise,  smoking,  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  all  excesses 
whatever  must  be  sedulously  avoided.  Emotional  storms,  such  as  a fit  of 
anger  or  the  excitement  of  mai*ital  or  irregular  coitus,  have  in  many  cases 
precipitated  a fatal  attack.  A steep  Jiscent,  a late  arrival  at  a railway 
train,  a rush  to  a trolley-car,  may  end  in  sudden  death.  Very  dangerous 
is  the  attempt  to  walk  against  a cold  high  wind,  tis  in  the  case  of  a noted 
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" Philadelphia  preacher,  who,  leaving  his  pulpit,  briskly  started  northwest 
I in  the  face  of  the  wind,  grasped  a hand-railing,  and  was  dead. 

In  hysterical  or  neurasthenic  pseudo-angina  it  is  very  important  that 
the  patient  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  attacks  are  not  angina. 
Hoffmann’s  anodyne  and  asafetida  will  sometimes  suffice ; but  not  rarely 
morphine  is  imperative,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  narcotic 
habit.  Between  the  paroxysms  the  uenrastheuic  condition  should  be 
very  carefully  treated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  AETEEIES. 

ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  arteries  ciiaracterized  by  circnm- 
scribed  or  diffuse  thickening  of  the  intima  and  by  degenerative  or 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  media  and  sometimes  in  the  adventitia. 

Tlie  term  arterio-sclerosis  was  introduced  by  Lobstein  to  indicate  the 
alterations  frequently  found  in  the  lai'gei-  arteries,  especially  in  the  aorta. 
Later,  one  feature  of  the  alterations,  the  formation  of  a pap-like  material, 
atheroma^  was  made  prominent,  and  the  entire  process  wiis  designated 
atheromatous  degeneration.  Virchow  then  apiilied  the  term  endarteriitis 
chronica  nodosa  slve  deformans  to  the  arterial  changes,  but  Gull  and  Sutton 
made  it  conspicuous  that  the  analogous  alterations  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  kidney  in  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  were  a part  of  a general  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels,  to  which  they  applied  the  term  arterio-capillary 
fibrosis.  Although  at  present  there  exists  a considerable  difference  of 
opinion  fis  to  the  unifying  of  all  the  chronic  arterial  changes  that  are 
found  in  advancing  years  under  one  head,  the  intimacy  of  relation 
between  them  is  not  to  be  denied  ; they  are  usually  regarded  iis  manifes- 
tations of  arterio-sclerosis. 

Etiology. — Evidences  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  so  often  found  after 
middle  life  that  its  absence  in  men  beyond  the  age  of  fifty  is  exceptional. 
Its  occurrence  in  women,  however,  is  far  less  frequent.  Heredity  is 
generally  considered  as  an  important  remote  cause,  although  the  imme- 
diate causes  are  far  more  significant.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  recog- 
nized over-eating,  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  lead  poisoning, 
sedentary  habits,  repeated  extreme  stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
in  laborious  occupations,  and  the  factors  of  importance  in  the  etiology  of 
gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  diabetes.  The  relation  between  chronic 
fibrous  nephritis  and  arterio-sclerosis  admits  of  a threefold  interpretation  : 
first,  that  both  the  nephritis  and  the  Arterio-sclerosis  are  the  results  of 
the  same  cause  ; second,  that  the  nephritis  causes  a toxjemia  from  the  in- 
sufficient elimination  of  the  products  of  tissue  metamoi-phosis,  which  act 
as  a cause  of  the  arterio-sclerosis ; and  third,  that  the  arterio-sclerosis 
causes  the  nephritis.  Syphilis  is  the  most  frequent  etiological  fiictor  in 
what  may  be  called  pi-emature  arterio-sclerosis, — that  is,  when  occurring 
I)revious  to  the  age  of  forty.  Tuberculosis  also  is  a frequent  occasion  of 
localized  arterio-sclerosis,  especially  in  the  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
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of  late  years  etiological  importance  lias  repeatedly  been  assigned  to  acute 
infectious  diseases. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  alterations  occurring  in  arterio-sclerosis  are 
either  circumscribed  or  diffuse.  The  former  are  especially  found  in  the 
largest  arteries  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  localized  lesions  affecting 
the  small  arteries.  The  diffuse  changes  are  present  in  both  the  large  and 
the  small  arteries,  and  it  is  this  variety  in  particular  that  is  especially 
important  in  human  pathology.  The  gi’oss  appearances  of  circumscribed 
arterio-sclerosis  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  aorta  in  the  condition 
called  by  Virchow  nodular  endaortitis,  by  Councilman  nodular  arterio- 
sclerosis. Circumscribed,  rounded,  slightly  elevated,  grayish- white  or 
opaque  white  patches  project  from  the  iiitima,  of  which  they  reiiresent  a 
localized  thickening,  and  increase  in  density  and  opacity  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  patches  may  be  few  or  many,  and  when  abundant  tend  to 
become  confluent,  thus  involving  a large  surface.  They  are  frequently 
found  at  the  origin  of  both  large  and  small  branches  of  the  aorta,  and 
often  produce  narrowing  of  the  orifices,  especially  of  the  coronary,  renal, 
intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries.  These  patches,  the  arterio-sclerotic 
plates  or  nodules,  are  due  to  a proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  intiuia,  the 
result,  according  to  Virchow,  of  an  inflammation  of  tlie  deeper  layers, 
but,  as  held  by  Kbster,  of  a primary  inflammatory  iirocess  proceeding 
from  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  media  and  adventitia.  Thoma  considers 
that  the  weakness  of  the  middle  coat  which  is  so  marked  a feature  in  this 
disease  is  rather  a cause  than  a result,  and  that  the  wall  yields  first,  thus 
leaving  a space,  occupied  in  the  distended  condition  of  the  artery  by  the 
sclerotic  plates.  The  latter  thus  represent  a compensatory  hypertrophy 
of  the  intima  serving  to  retain  the  normal  calibre  of  the  vessel  to  a greater 
or  less  degree. 

These  ‘^pseudo- cartilaginous  plates”  undergo  retrograde  changes, 
being  transformed  sometimes  into  atheromatous  patches,  abscesses,  and 
ulcers,  at  other  times  into  calcareous  plates.  A necrosis  of  the  cells,  at 
first  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  thickened  intima,  takes  place,  and  there 
results  a granular  detritus  of  an  opaque  yellow  color  and  of  soft  pap-like 
consistency  in  which  fat-drops  and  crystals  of  cholesterin  are  found  com- 
posing the  atheromatous  material.  If  the  degenerative  changes  extend 
to  the  surface,  the  superficial  layer  of  endothelium  gives  waj^,  and  the 
blood-current  removes  more  or  less  of  the  atheromatous  material  from  the 
cavity,  the  wall  of  which  not  infrequently  serves  as  a place  of  origin  for 
thrombi.  The  deposition  of  lime  salts  frequently  takes  place  both  in  the 
arterio-sclerotic  patch  and  in  the  necrotic  tissue.  Thus  are  produced  the 
osteoid  plates,  the  surface  of  which  is  smooth  towards  the  arterial  canal, 
rough,  perhaps  jagged,  towards  the  middle  coat.  Usually  these  various 
manifestations  of  the  arterio-sclerotic  process  are  combined,  and  are 
associated  with  such  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  middle  coat  that  the  aorta 
is  dilated  and  in  extreme  instances  somewhat  convoluted. 
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In  diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  the  alterations  of  the  larger  vessels  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  already  described, — namely,  cellular  hyper- 
plasia of  the  intima  and  degenerative  changes  with  loss  of  elasticity  and 
contractility  in  the  media,  the  tendency  being  rather  to  extensive  altera- 
tions of  the  wall  than  to  circumscribed  lesions.  More  important  is  the 
occurrence  of  an  endarteritis  in  the  smaller  arteries,  especially  in  those  of 
the  brain,  heart,  and  kidneys.  Councilman  states  that  it  is  pi'esent  also 
in  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  a marked  increase  in  density  re- 
sults. A like  alteration  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Priedliinder  as  an  obliterative  endarteritis,  and  was  attributed 
by  him  to  syphilis,  but  similar  changes  are  to  be  found  there  and  else- 
where in  consequence  of  tubei’culosis,  and  in  connection  with  fibrous 
tissue  formation  from  various  causes,  notably  in  the  so-called  organization 
of  a thrombus.  The  more  extensive  this  diffuse  endarteritis  the  greater 
the  destruction  of  the  organ  especially  affected  ; but  the  question  still 
remains  open  whether  parenchymatous  destruction  precedes  and  causes 
or  follows  and  results  from  the  arterial  changes.  In  diffuse  endarteritis 
necrosis  and  calcification  in  the  thickened  intima  do  not  occur  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  but  are  limited  to  arteries  of  the  size  of  the  radial. 

There  exists  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relation 
between  tortuous  arteries  and  those  altered  in  consequence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. The  splenic  artery,  the  iliac  artery,  and  others  as  small  as 
the  temporal  arteries,  not  infrequently  become  elongated  and  varicose  in 
advancing  years,  the  serpentine  aneurism;  but  such  abnormal itj"  of  the 
visible  external  arteries  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  arterio-sclerosis 
of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches.  In  the  larger  arteries  a deposition  of  lime 
salts  often  occurs  in  the  muscular  media,  in  consequence  of  which  it  be- 
comes transversely  ribbed.  A similar  infiltration  of  lime  salts  may  take 
place  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  transforming  them  into  rigid  tu1)es, 
often  compared  to  pipe-stems.  Such  changes  are  generally  considered  as 
degenerative,  and  in  no  way  necessarily  connected  with  the  proliferative 
changes  in  arterio-sclerosis.  They  may  be  combined  with  the  latter,  how- 
ever, and  the  tortuous  splenic  artery  may  show  circumscribed  sacculated 
dilatations  due  to  endarteritis,  the  dilated  jmrtions  being  diffusely  infil- 
trated with  lime  salts  as  in  the  case  of  the  calcified  plates  of  the  aorta. 
In  arterio-sclerosis,  especially  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  the  secondary  deposition  of  lime  salts  may 
cause  rigid  tubes  as  in  (*alcification  of  the  media,  but  the  earthj*  salts 
are  deposited  rather  in  the  intima  than  in  the  middle  coat. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heurt,  especially  of  the  left  ^T^ntricle,  is  constantly 
iissociated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  Some  pathologists  believe  that  the  loss 
of  arterial  elasticity  and  contractility  calls  for  increased  work  on  the  part 
of  the  heart  to  drive  the  blood  to  the  peri]>hery  of  the  body ; others  think 
that  a ])rimary  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  causes  stretching  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  media  and  thickening  of  the  intima,  tending  to  restore  the 
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previous  calibre  of  the  artery.  The  appearances  of  the  heart  are  those 
either  of  idiopathic  hypertrophy  or,  in  case  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries,  of  hypertroj)hy  combined  with  fibrous  myocarditis  and 
with  dilatation.  Indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  common  cause  of  fibrous 
myocarditis  is  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Symptoms.  — Nodular  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  aorta  is  not  usually  pro- 
ductive of  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  dilatation  of  the  arch  is  sufficient 
to  be  manifested  by  an  increased  area  of  dulness  at  the  right  and  upper 
portion  of  the  sternum  and  by  visible  or  ftalpable  i)ulsation  at  the  sternal 
notch.  In  such  cases  an  inequality  of  the  pulses  recognizable  at  the 
wrist  may  be  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  orifice  of  an  innominate  arteiy. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  muscular  pains  and  weakness  of  the  trunk  so 
often  conqdained  of  by  elderly  people  may  be  tlie  result  of  interference 
with  the  circulation  through  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries  in  con- 
sequence of  a narrowing  of  their  orifices  by  sclerotic  patches.  If  the 
sclerotic  plates  are  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  coronary  or  renal  arteries 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart  or  of  the  kidneys  is  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and  brown  atrophy  of  the  heart  or  simple  atrophy  of  the  kidnej^  rasult. 
The  slowly  progressing  enfeeblement  of  the  heart,  the  transitory  and 
slight  albuminuria,  even  when  associated  with  an  occasional  hyaline  cast, 
in  old  people,  thus  meet  with  a satisfactory  explanation. 

Diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  not  only  causes  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  to 
overcome  the  obstruction,  but  also  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
organs  especially  concerned.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy is  compensatory,  and  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  unlikely 
to  arise  until  the  heart  presents  signs  of  failing  compensation  or  localizing 
symptoms  call  attention  to  the  brain  or  kidneys.  During  this  period  of 
progressing  arterio-sclerosis  the  signs  of  cardiac  hypertroph}^  are  present, 
— ^namely,  downward  and  outward  displacement  and  abnormally  power- 
ful beat  of  the  apex,  accentuation  of  the  second  aortic  sound,  and  a pulse 
of  high  tension,  full,  regular,  and  sometimes  slow.  The  especial  charac- 
teristic is  the  cord-like  feel  of  the  radial  artery  when  under  considerable 
pressure  of  the  finger,  a sign  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extreme 
rigidity  indicative  of  calcification,  which  is  characteristic  rather  of  senile 
and  degenerative  changes  than  of  the  productive  as  well  as  degenerative 
lesions  of  arterio-sclerosis.  A tortuous  course  of  the  radial  artery,  un- 
less associated  with  a pulse  of  high  tension,  is  not  a necessary  indication 
of  diffuse  arterio-sclerosis.  As  the  hypertrophied  heart  weakens,  the 
tension  of  the  pulse  may  be  lowered,  and  cough  and  shortness  of  breath 
result  from  the  weakened  heart  not  being  able  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  fiow  of  blood.  Diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries of  the  heart  produces  myomalacia  and  fibrous  myocarditis,  manifested 
bj^  priecordial  discomfort,  perhaps  ending  in  attacks  of  angina  pectoris, 
in  dyspncea,  which  may  be  asthmatic  oi-  may  present  the  Clieyne-Stokes 
characteristics,  and,  eventually,  in  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Arterio- 
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sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  indicated  by  preliminary  attacks  of 
headache  or  dizziness,  perhaps  followed  by  evidence  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage or  of  cerebral  softening.  Even  temporary  attacks  of  localized  dis- 
turbance of  cerebral  function  may  occur  in  arterio-sclerosis,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  syphilis  or  associated  with  nephritis. 
If  the  arterio-sclerosis  occurs  predominantly  in  the  kidney,  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  a slowly  ijrogressing  fibrous  nephritis  ; slight  attacks  of  dys- 
l)noea,  indigestion,  headache,  muscular  weakness,  disturbance  of  vision, 
frequency  of  micturition,  and  thirst  give  evidence  that  the  renal  arterio- 
sclerosis has  occasioned  such  destruction  of  tissue  that  a state  of  renal 
inadequacy  exists.  Arterio-sclerosis  of  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  is 
less  a cause  of  gangrene  than  is  calcification  of  the  muscular  media. 
Senile  gangrene  when  not  of  embolic  nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  due 
rather  to  arterial  calcification  than  to  arterio-sclerosis,  while  diabetic 
gangrene  may  be  the  result  of  the  obliterating  tendency  of  arterio-sclerosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  nodular  arterio-sclerosis  is  to  be  assumed 
in  elderly  people,  though  sometimes  it  is  absent  in  them.  Incipient  dif- 
fuse arterio-sclerosis  is  to  be  suspected  from  a pulse  of  persistent  high 
tension,  and  its  presence  is  to  be  considered  probable  when  the  signs  of 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  also  present.  The  diagnosis  of 
a sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  is  essentially  that  of  a 
fibrous  myocarditis,  and  the  renal  arteries  are  to  be  considered  sclerotic 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a chronic  fibrous  nephritis.  The  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  arterio-sclerosis  is  based  upon  the  association  of  symptoms  of 
disturbed  cerebral  circulation  with  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis  elsewhere 
in  the  body. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  is  always  un- 
certain, though  not  necessarily  grave.  It  is  uncertain,  since  mixture  of 
the  diseased  arteries  or  aneurisms  may  ensue.  It  becomes  grave  when 
there  is  a conspicuous  affection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
kidneys. 

Teeatment. — Although  potassium  iodide  is  recommended  by  some 
good  observers  in  arterio-sclerosis,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  is 
amenable  to  treatment ; in  the  early  stages  much  can  be  done  to  arrest  the 
development  of  the  disease  by  removal  of  its  cause.  Thus,  if  alcohol, 
h‘ad,  or  other  poison  be  producing  the  disease,  the  treatment  should  be 
that  of  the  chronic  poisoning  ; if  the  subject  be  syphilitic,  continuous  mild 
antisyphilitic  treatment  should  be  employed  ; if  there  be  a gouty  diath- 
esis, this  should  be  actively  combated  ; if  there  be  renal  disease,  efforts 
must  b(?  directed  to  overcoming  its  effects  ; if,  as  in  many  cases,  the  source 
of  the  trouble  be  over-eating,  especially  of  I’ich  nitrogenous  food,  with 
under-exercising,  the  life-habits  should  be  changed.  Very  often  it  is 
necessary  to  ex])lain  to  the  patient  the  condition,  so  that  by  a quiet, 
abstmnious  life,  with  abundance  of  gentle  and  continuous  out  door  exer- 
cise, the  degeneration  of  the  arteries  may  be  delayed.  In  many  cases. 
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especially  when  the  habits  of  the  patient  cannot  be  thoroughly  controlled, 
life  will  be  prolonged  and  made  more  comfortable  by  yearly  visits  to 
alkaline  purgative  mineral  springs, — a custom  which  often  may  be  con- 
tinued with  advantage  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disorder.  Not 
( rarely  the  habitual  use  of  the  Turkish  bath  does  good  by  maintaining  the 
activity  of  the  skin.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disorder,  however, 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  exposing  patients  to  high  heat,  especially  if 
there  be  any  secondary  cardiac  involvement. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  change  arteries  which  have  undergone  degener- 
ation, the  treatment  in  the  advanced  stages  of  arterio-sclerosis  is  chiefly 
directed  to  combating  the  symptoms  of  various  local  disorders  as  they 
arise.  In  apoplectic  attacks,  with  arterial  tension,  lividity  of  the  face, 
or  marked  dyspnoea,  venesection  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  tempo- 
rary relief. 

ANEURISM. 

Definition. — The  localized  dilatation  of  an  artery. 

Varieties. — In  true  aneurism  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  present 
at  the  outset,  although  at  a later  stage  it  may  be  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate them.  In  false  aneurism  the  tissues  surrounding  the  artery  are 
pushed  aside  by  blood  which  has  escaped  from  a torn  or  cut  artery.  The 
dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  usually  regarded  as  a variety  of  false 
aneurism,  since  at  no  time  are  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  contained  in 
the  wall.  It  is  the  result  of  a tear  into  the  weakened  media  through  the 
altered  intima  in  arterio-sclerosis,  and  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat  are 
split  apart  by  the  force  of  the  blood- current. 

When  an  artery  communicates  directly  with  a vein,  the  resulting 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  called  aneurism  hy  anastomosis.  If  a true 
aneurism  communicates  with  a vein,  the  term  arterio-venous  aneurism  is 
applied ; while  if  the  communication  is  established  through  a false 
aneurism,  the  condition  is  known  as  varicose  aneurism. 

Etiology. — Aneurisms  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  especially 
during  the  middle  third,  and  more  often  in  men  than  in  women.  The 
essential  cause  is  a diminished  resistance  of  the  wall,  which  may  be  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  blood-pressure.  The  diminished  resistance  of 
the  wall  is  largely  due  to  premature  arterio-sclerosis : hence  the  impor- 
tance of  syphilis,  and  perhaps  of  alcoholic  abuse,  in  the  etiology  of  aneu- 
risms. It  should  be  mentioned  that  aneurisms  may  occur  without  the 
physical  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis  : hence  it  is  assumed  that  a weakening 
of  the  coat  represents  an  early  stage  of  arterio-sclerosis.  The  wall  may 
be  weakened  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  an  acute  endarteritis  by 
an  infectious  thrombus  or  embolus,  or  may  be  torn  by  a calcified  embolus. 

The  importance  of  increased  blood-pressure  is  suggested  by  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  aneurisms  among  persons  exposed  to  laborious  muscular 
work  or  severe  muscular  strain,  as  sailors  and  blacksmiths.  Evidence 
in  the  same  direction  is  presented  by  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
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aneurisms  of  the  aorta  at  its  arcli,  and  hy  the  frequent  projection  of 
saeciilat(id  aneurisms  Itoui  those  points  in  serpentine  aneurism  of  the 
sj)lenic  artery  at  whicli  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  is  abruptly 
changed.  Violence  is  also  of  importance  in  etiology,  especially  in  aneu- 
risms of  the  peripheral  arteries.  A variety  of  aneurism  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  of  uidviiown  etiology  has  been  described  by  Kussmaul  and 
Maiei-  under  the  term  nodular  periarteritis.  In  this  affection  the  intima  is 
forced  througli  a ruptured  media,  local  swellings  of  the  adventitia  follow, 
and  thus  multiple  aneurisms  are  rajiidly  jiroduced  along  the  course  of  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  body. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  dilatation  of  the  artery  is  either  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse.  The  circumscribed  dilatation  is  cylindrical,  spindle- 
shaped,  or  globular : hence  cylindrical,  fusiform,  and  sacculated  aneurisms 
are  discriminated.  One  or  many  aneurisms,  in  rare  instances  a hundred 
or  more,  may  be  present,  varying  in  size  from  those  not  larger  than  a 
gi'ain  of  sand,  the  miliary  aneurisms  of  the  brain,  to  those  which  are  as 
large  as  an  infant’s  head.  Diffuse  dilatation  affects  an  artery  and  per- 
hajis  its  branches  over  a considerable  distance  ; in  consequence  of  the  tor- 
tuous course  pursued,  this  variety  is  called  cirsoid  or  serpentine  aneurism. 

At  the  outset  the  wall  is  composed  of  the  three  coats  of  the  arteiy, 
but  as  the  aneurism  increases  in  size  the  middle  coat  disappears,  the 
outer  and  inner  coats  become  fused,  and  only  a single  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  remains.  Where  the  three  coats  are  to  be  differentiated,  the  ap- 
pearances of  arterio-sclerosis  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  intima  ; fissiu'es, 
fat-drops,  leukocytic  infiltration,  or  fibrous  scars  are  present  in  the  middle 
coat,  and  the  adventitia  is  abundantly  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  cir- 
cumscribed aneurism  communicates  with  the  artery  from  which  it  arises 
by  a large  or  a small  oiiening,  which  is  round  or  slit-like,  and  usually 
contains  a lamellated  thrombus  which  sometimes  completely  fills  the  sac. 
The  oldest  portions  of  the  thrombus,  lying  upon  the  wall,  are  brittle,  of 
an  opaque  yellowish-gray  color,  and  are  covered  bj"  elastic  layers  of  a 
translucent  pale-red  tint,  while  the  free  surfiice  is  dark  red,  and  often 
ribbed.  As  the  aneurism  increases  in  size,  displacement  of  neighboring 
structures  takes  place  when  possible,  compression  is  exercised  upon  jTeld- 
ing  structures,  and  resistant  tissues,  especially  bone,  are  eroded  and  ab- 
soi’bed.  The  orifices  of  arterial  branches  arising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aneurism  may  be  distorted,  and  the  branches,  after  being  stretched  or 
compressed,  may  become  obliterated.  Thrombi  frequently  are  formed  in 
veins  which  are  compressed  by  the  aneurism. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  aneurism  depend  largely  upon  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  dilatation,  and  in  certain  cases  there  may  be 
no  symptoms.  In  general,  the  disturbances  produced  are  the  result  of 
pressure  or  of  rupture,  altliough  the  aneurism  may  first  become  apparent 
as  a pulsating  tumor.  Miliary  aneurisms  of  the  brain  are  usually  unsus- 
pected until  rupture  occurs,  followed  by  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
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ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 

The  aorta  from  its  origin  to  its  bifurcation  is  a frequent  seat  of 
aneurisms,  which  are  usually  divided  into  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneu- 
risms according  to  the  region  concerned.  Aneurism  is  oftenest  found  at 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  that  locality,  when  large,  forms  a pulsating 
tumor  pressing  upon  the  structures  in  its  vicinity,  the  syjnptoms  vary- 
ing according  to  the  part  of  the  arch  especially  affected. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  pi’oject  into  the 
pericardial  cavity  and  produce  no  symptoms  until  rupture  takes  place, 
when  immediate  death  results  from  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium. 
Aneiu’isms  in  this  region  also  cause  dilatation  of  the  aortic  orifice  or 
shrinkage  of  the  aortic  vah^es,  and  thus,  unless  a considerable  tumor 
is  formed,  give  rise  only  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency. As  the  tumor  increases  in  size  it  is  likely  to  occasion  local  pain, 
which  is  due  to  pressure  upon  the  cardiac  plexus  of  nerves  or  upon  those 
of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  skin.  The  pain,  therefore,  varies  in 
character,  being  either  anginoid,  stitch-like,  aching,  or  neuralgic,  and  is 
occasional,  paroxysmal,  or  persistent.  Pressure  upon  the  superior  vena 
cava  results  in  venous  congestion  of  the  head,  neck,  and  arms,  or  an 
innominate  vein,  usually  the  right,  may  be  conspicuously  comj)ressed, 
with  a corresponding  limitation  of  the  cyanosis  and  oedema  to  one  side  or 
to  the  other.  Perforation  of  the  superior  vena  cava  sometimes  occurs, 
and  Pepper  and  Griffith  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
sudden  development  of  cyanosis  and  oedema  as  indicating  this  complica- 
tion. Pressure  upon  the  azygos  vein  may  also  take  place,  giving  rise  to 
hydrothorax.  Pressure  upon  the  neighboring  sympathetic  causes  dilata- 
tion or  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  according  as  irritation  or 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  takes  place.  The  right  vocal  cord  is 
sometimes  paralyzed  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  has  a wider  range  of 
pressure-symptoms,  since  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts  are  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerves.  Pressure  upon  the 
trachea  causes  dyspnoea,  the  breathing  at  times  having  a stridulous  sound 
or  presenting  an  asthmatic  or  a Cheyne-Stokes  character.  There  is  not 
infrequently  cough  from  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  secretion,  at  times  blood-stained 
from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  expectorated.  Pressure 
upon  a primary  bronchus  is  also  productive  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  asso- 
ciated with  feeble  respiratory  sounds  in  the  part  of  the  lung  affected,  and 
may  lead  to  retention  of  secretion  in  the  bronchi,  with  resulting  putrefac- 
tion, ending  in  gangrene  and  abscess  of  the  lung.  The  left  vocal  cord  is 
frequently  paralyzed  from  pressure  upon  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
in  its  course  around  the  arch,  and  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  and  paroxysms 
of  suffocation  may  ensue.  Pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is 
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rare,  but  sometimes  happens,  causing  vomiting  and  spasm  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, with  difficulty  in  swallowing.  When  the  oesophagus  is  comxiressed, 
persistent  difficulty  of  swallowing,  esi3ecially  of  solid  food,  occurs,  and 
the  x^ossibility  of  the  prt\sence  of  an  aneurism  as  the  cause  of  a dys- 
phagia should  be  eliminated  before  the  use  of  a sound,  since  the  latter 
has  caused  immediate  death  by  perforating  an  aneiu-ism  compressing  the 
oesoxihagus.  The  emaciation  resulting  from  aneurismal  obstruction  of 
the  oesophagus  may  in  rare  cases  be  enhanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurism  ux)on  the  thoracic  duct.  The  left  innominate  vein  is  esi)ecially 
liable  to  comiiression,  in  which  case  oedema  of  the  left  half  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  of  the  left  arm  follows.  The  orifice  of  the  innominate, 
the  left  carotid,  or  the  left  subclavian  artery,  esi^eciallj^  of  the  innominate 
artery,  may  be  dilab'd  and  form  i^ait  of  the  aneurism  ; on  the  other 
hand,  these  vessels  are  likely,  also,  to  become  nariuwed  and  distorted, 
])erhaps  obliterated,  and  may  be  conii)ressed  or  obstructed  by  thrombi. 
Corresponding  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulsations  in  them 
result,  especially  noticeable  in  the  marked  diflerences  sometimes  recog- 
nized in  the  radial  pulses.  The  jiulmonary  artery  has  been  comi^ressed, 
causing  comijensatory  hyj)ertroi)hy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  rare 
instances  this  artery  has  been  even  j)erforated. 

Pain  is  more  characteristic  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  xiortion 
of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  aorta  than  are  symx^toms  of  x>ressure, 
although  the  cesox^hagus,  trachea,  left  bronchus,  and  lung  may  be  com- 
X^ressed,  and  dysx)hagia,  dysx^noea,  and  cough  result.  The  xuiiii  is  usually 
attributed  to  erosion  of  the  vertebrm,  although  it  is  more  x^robably  occa- 
sioned by  a neuritis  develoxied  as  the  sxiinal  nerves  become  incorxiorated 
in  the  walls  of  the  sac : it  is  generally  referred  to  the  back,  in  the 
region  of  the  left  scapula.  The  sx^inal  cord  in  rare  instances  has  been 
exposed  and  comx^ressed,  with  the  x^roduction  of  jianilysis.  Flint  men- 
tions that  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  causes  a delay  in  the  x^ulsa- 
tions  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  as  conix^ared  with  the  radial 
pulse,  and  Osier  states  that  the  femoral  x^ulse  may  be  absent  although 
the  blood  is  distributed  to  the  vessels  of  the  leg. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  thoracic  aorta  in  case  of  siLsx^ected 
aneurism  seeks  to  establish  the  presence  of  a pulsating  tumor.  When 
the  aneurism  is  small,  or  the  chest-wall  does  not  yield  to  its  growth,  there 
is  no  visible  tumor.  An  abnormal  area  of  dulness  may  be  ax^x^reciated 
either  at  the  right  or  across  the  ux^xier  x^art  of  the  sternum.  If  the 
ascending  or  the  transverse  x^ortion  of  the  arch  is  enlarged,  the  dulness 
may  be  recognized  also  at  the  left  of  the  sx>ine  in  case  the  descending 
Xiortion  of  the  arch  and  the  continuous  portions  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are 
concerned.  Eventually  the  aneurism  may  so  increase  in  size  as  to  x>ro- 
duce  a visible  x^ulsatory  heaving  of  the  chest- wall  near  the  second  and 
third  right  costal  cartilages,  at  the  sternal  notch,  or  near  the  si^ine,  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  larger  the  tumor  the  more  likely 
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is  there  to  be  a disj)lacemeiit  of  the  heart  downward  and  to  the  left.  If 
the  sternum  becomes  eroded,  a tumor  with  expansile  and  often  j)owerful 
pulsation  projects  in  the  region  of  the  manubrium  and  extends  consider- 
ably beyond  its  borders.  The  overlying  skin  eventuallj^  becomes  livid 
and  necrotic  at  the  place  of  greatest  tension.  The  tumor  is  resistant 
when  it  contains  abundant  clotted  blood,  though  readily  yielding  to 
pressure  when  the  contents  are  largely  liquid.  A systolic  thrill  as  well 
as  a powerful  systolic  impulse  is  at  times  to  be  felt,  and  a feeble  dias- 
tolic beat  is  not  infrequently  perceptible.  Oliver,  Eoss,  and  others  ha^■e 
emphasized  the  value  of  tracheal  tugging  as  a sign  of  deep-seated  aortic 
aneurism,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  never  i^resent  except  when 
there  is  an  aneurism.  According  to  Grimsdale,  however,  this  sign  is  of 
little  positive  value,  since  he  found  it  in  sixteen  x^er  cent,  of  a number 
of  iiersous  free  from  aneurism  and  examined  with  reference  to  its  x^i’es- 
euce.  The  tugging  is  attributed  to  the  direct  XH’ossure  during  cardiac 
systole  of  the  dilated  artery  ux3on  the  left  bronchus,  or  ui)on  the  i)or- 
tion  of  the  trachea  immediately  adjoining.  The  sensation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  gently  pressing  the  fingers  or  thumbs  against  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage from  below  ni)ward  while  standing  either  in  fi’ont  of  or  behind 
the  patient.  On  auscultation  over  the  aneurism  two  sounds  are  usually 
distinctly  heard,  one  resulting  from  the  distention  of  the  aneurism,  the 
other  due  to  the  transmission  of  the  second  cardiac  sound  when  the  aortic 
valves  are  sufficient.  There  may  be  no  murmurs,  or  a systolic  murmur 
is  to  be  heard,  which  is  usually  of  little  diagnostic  imx)ortance  unless  com- 
bined with  a diastolic  murmur.  The  latter  is  indicative  of  an  associated 
aortic  incomxjetence,  but  may  be  x^i’oduced  by  an  eddy  in  the  aneurism. 

In  the  further  progress  of  aortic  aneurism  the  tendency  is  towards 
increased  disturbance  of  respiration,  x^erhaps  associated  with  fever,  pro- 
gressive loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  hemorrhage.  The  bleeding  is 
often  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  may  take  x^hice  externally  or 
internally.  In  the  former  case  blood  is  poured  from  the  mouth  by  way 
of  the  oesox^hagus,  trachea,  or  lungs,  or  escax>es  through  the  skin.  Per- 
foration internally  takes  x^lace  into  the  pericardial  or  the  x)leural  cavity, 
perhax)S  into  the  stomach  through  the  cesox)hagus.  The  immediately 
fatal  hemorrhage  may  be  preceded  by  occasional  gushes  or  by  slight 
oozing,  separated  by  intervals  of  days  or  weeks.  Embolism  is  an  occa- 
sional comx^lication,  resulting  from  detachment  of  x^ortions  of  the  con- 
tained thrombus  and  their  transfer  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta. 

Diagnosis. — The  suspicion  of  an  aneurism  may  be  based  upon  the 
physical  signs  or  upon  the  symxitoms,  but  the  diagnosis  usually  requires 
the  presence  of  both  x^hysical  and  rational  signs,  and  may  then  be  doubt- 
ful. An  expansile  pulsating  tumor  is  not  always  present,  and  the  ex- 
X^ansile  pulsation  of  an  unusually  high  aortic  arch  or  that  transmitted 
fi’om  an  hyx^ertrophied  and  dilated  heart  may  be  mistaken  for  the  x^ulsii- 
tion  of  an  aneurism.  The  former  x^roduces  no  x^ressure- symptoms,  and 
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the  latter  is  accompanied  usually  by  the  signs  of  aortic  insufficiency. 
A solid  tumor  of  the  mediastinum  or  one  at  the  base  of  the  neck  may 
transmit  j)uhsations,  but  undergoes  no  corresijonding  change  of  volume. 
The  former  muffles  the  heart-sounds,  although  interfering  but  little  with 
breathing  and  swallowing.  Both  comxjress  adjacent  veins,  although 
affecting  the  arteries  but  little. 

Prognosis. — Aneurisms  of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are 
always  a source  of  danger,  and  usually  prove  fatal,  although  they  may 
exist  for  years.  Their  progress  may  be  checked  for  a long  time  by  the 
formation  of  thrombi,  but  the  process  of  repair  is  always  incomplete,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  true  aneurism  of  the  arch  large  enough  to  produce 
symptoms  has  ever  been  healed. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  attaining  any  considerable  size 
usually  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coeliac  axis,  which  is  often  incor- 
porated in  the  sac.  The  tumor  may  be  large  and  prevent  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  are  frequently  eroded,  and 
then  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  aneurism,  being  covered  merely 
by  a lamellated  thrombus.  The  chief  symxitom  is  pain,  perhaps  fol- 
lowed by  numbness,  due  to  pressure  upon  neighboring  nerves  or  their 
incorporation  in  the  wall  of  the  tumor.  As  in  thoracic  aneurism,  the 
pain  may  be  refei'red  to  the  back,  although  the  hand  of  the  patient  when 
indicating  its  seat  at  times  points  to  the  front.  There  is  usually  fixed 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  shooting  pains  often  follow  the  lumbar 
or  sciatic  nerve.  Symptoms  of  pressure  are  less  siguificant  than  in 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Vomiting  results  from  pres.sure  on  the 
pylorus  or  the  duodenum,  and  pressure  upon  the  colon  may  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  bowel.  Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  when 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  symptoms  usually  continues  to  increiise  in 
size,  perhaps  with  periods  of  temporary  quiescence,  until  rupture  of  the 
wall  occurs.  Fatal  perforation  then  takes  place  into  the  alimentary  canal 
or  into  the  iieritoneal  or  the  pleural  cavity.  The  immediately  fiital  hem- 
orrhage is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  retroperi- 
toneal tissues,  especially  at  the  left  of  the  spine,  causing  a rapid  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  associated  with  pain,  and  suggesting  a localized 
peritonitis.  In  rare  instances  the  erosion  of  the  vertebr®  is  so  extreme 
as  to  lead  to  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  and  paralysis.  Sometimes 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  obstructed  by  embolism  or  continued 
thrombosis  from  the  aneurism,  acute  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  in- 
testine being  the  result.  The  renal  arteries,  and  those  of  the  legs  also, 
may  be  the  .seat  of  the  embolism. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  aortic  aneurism  depends 
upon  the  recognition  ol'an  immovable  rounded  or  elongated  tumor  which 
has  an  expansile  pulsation  and  may  transmit  a thrill.  On  auscultation 
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a systolic,  perhaps  a double,  murmur  is  to  be  heard.  The  femoral  as  com- 
pared with  the  radial  pulse  is  delayed.  The  pulsation  of  the  aneurismal 
tumor  may  be  simulated  by  the  energetic  beatiug  of  the  aorta  in  neuras- 
thenic, aii£emic,  or  emaciated  persons,  especially  in  hysterical  women,  or 
by  the  powerful  impulse  of  the  aorta  in  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
I the  left  ventricle.  The  characteristics  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  pain, 
I,  and  the  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  throbbing  indicate  the  functional  dis- 
[ turbance,  while  the  physical  examination  of  the  heart  makes  clear  its 
'■  hypertrophy.  Tumors  of  the  stomach,  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  not  infrequently  transmit  the  aortic  impulse.  They  are  to 
be  excluded  by  frequent  mobility  and  by  a disappearance  of  the  x^nlsa- 
i tion  when  the  patient  is  placed  in  tlie  knee-elbow  position. 

Aneurisms  of  the  cceliac  axis  and  of  its  branches,  the  mesenteric, 
renal,  and  iliac  arteries,  also  occur,  but  are  not  to  be  recognized  unless 
' forming  a pulsating  tumor.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
I rupture  of  abdominal  aneurism  is  one  of  the  causes  of  intra-abdominal, 
] perhaps  of  intra-peritoneal,  hemorrhage,  to  be  relieved  only  l>y  surgical 
1 treatment. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  variety  of  aortic  aneurism  is  ex- 
I ceediugly  grave,  death  usually  resulting  from  perforation  and  hemor- 
rhage. 

Treatment  of  Aneurism. — Measures  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  have 
for  their  object  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  or  more  usually  of  the  entire 
lumen  of  the  affected  artery,  and  are  mechanical  (that  is,  surgical)  in 
their  nature.  The  most  effective  of  these  surgical  jirocedures,  such  as 
ligation  or  arrest  of  circulation  for  a series  of  hours  by  j3ressui-e  on  the 
artery  above  the  aneurism  so  as  to  bring  on  coagulation  within  the  artery, 
are  plainly  not  applicable  to  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  a number  of  cases, 
however,  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  or  both  vessels,  have  been  tied  for 
aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch.  Sometimes  jirolonged  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms has  been  obtained  ; usually  the  operation  has  been  without  avail : it 
would  seem  to  be  justifiable  only  when  the  arteries  tied  have  their  aortic 
origins  involved  in  the  aneurism.  A second  mechanical  method  which 
has  been  used  in  a number  of  cases  consists  in  ]3utting  into  the  aneurism 
horse-hair,  fine  wire,  or  a similar  foreign  body,  which  shall  mechanically 
bring  about  a coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  sac.  Again,  combined 
with  the  use  of  such  materials  has  been  the  injection  of  a few  drojis  of  a 
strong  coagulating  solution,  such  as  liquor  ferri  jierchloridi.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  secure  coagulation  by  electrolysis,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  use  of  fine  silver  wire  inserted  through  the  hy- 
podermic needle  into  the  sac,  associated  with  subsequent  electrolysis 
(Loreta’s  method),  is  sometimes  successful.  Almost  always,  however, 
the  induction  of  these  foreign  materials  into  an  aortic  aneurism  has 
proved  disastrous  to  the  iiatient ; nor  has  any  better  result  attended  j3er- 
sistent  compression  by  means  of  the  pad.  When  the  aneurism  pro- 
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trudes  through  the  chest- wall  an  elastic  mechanical  support  may  be  used  ; 
but  permanent  compression  by  an  inelastic  pad  can  rarely  be  borne,  and 
still  more  rarely  does  it  do  good. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  medical 
treatment  in  aortic  aneurism,  though  such  treatment  seldom  if  ever  suf- 
tices  for  a cure.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  bring  about  coagula- 
tion in  the  sac  by  reducing  the  force  of  the  blood-current  and  increasing 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  The  classical  method  seems  to  have 
been  first  systematized  by  Valsalva,  thougli  perfected  and  exploited  by 
Joliffe  Tufnell ; it  consists  in  prolonged  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position,  with  a restriction  of  food,  and  especially  of  drink,  nearly  to 
the  minimum  necessary  for  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  the  use  of  cardiac 
sedatives ; to  it  may  be  added  various  narcotics  for  the  relief  of  pain 
and  restlessness,  and  in  robust  cases  even  venesection.  In  order  to  be 
effective  the  rest  must  be  absolute.  Two  diets  are  employed : one, 
known  as  the  low,”  consists  daily  of  ten  ounces  of  bread,  six  ounces  of 
farinaceous  pudding,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  pint  of  milk,  divided 
into  three  meals ; fish  or  boiled  meat  being  added  from  time  to  time,  if 
the  diet  be  insupportable  by  the  patient.  The  “ diy”  diet  consists  of  four 
ounces  of  bread,  one-half  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  milk,  for 
both  breakfast  and  supper,  and  three  ounces  each  of  meat  and  bread 
and  one  ounce  of  milk  for  dinner.  Many  authorities  advise  repeated 
venesection. 

Theoretically  the  Valsalva  treatment  should  be  continued  for  from 
three  to  four  months ; practically  very  few  patients  can  be  found  to 
tolerate  it  for  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks  ; often  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  give  from  time  to  time  short  courses  of  the  treatment.  In  all 
cases  the  return  to  the  normal  diet  should  be  gradual.  The  Valsalva 
method  of  treatment  is  very  irksome,  and  the  result  is  so  uncertain  that 
patients  may  rationally  prefer  a quicker  death  to  prolonged  discomfort. 
When  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  aneurismal  sac  has  a wide  mouth, 
or  when  the  aneurism  is  fusiform  in  character,  the  chances  of  a good 
result  are  greatly  lessened.  To  our  thinking,  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
in  most  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  is  to  make  the  patient  comfortable  5is 
long  as  possible,  and  not  to  trouble  him  and  his  friends  with  unavailiiig 
restrictions. 

Potassium  iodide  is  a valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism, even  when  there  is  no  distinct  syphilitic  history.  How  it  acts  is  not 
known  ; it  appears  often  to  bring  about  relief  of  pain  and  greatly  to 
favor  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  tlie  sac  : ten  to  fifteen  grains  three  times 
a day  may  be  given  continuously.  The  only  drug  which  should  be  used 
to  reduce  heart-action  is  aconite.  Veratrum  viride  is  less  etfective  unless 
given  in  large  dose,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  produce  vomiting.  The  bro- 
mides, oi)ium,  and  other  narcotics  may  be  administt'red  for  the  benumb- 
ing of  the  nervous  system  and  the  obtaining  of  sleep.  Digitalis,  which 
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has  been  much  used  by  certain  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  is 
an  especially  dangerous  remedy.  The  survival  of  many  x>atients  who  have 
taken  it  has  been  due  to  the  drug  having  been  given  in  such  small  doses 
as  to  be  ineffectual : given  in  large  doses  it  increases  not  only  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  but  also  the  size  of  the  imlse-wave,  and  thus  greatly 
endangers  the  tearing  away  of  tibrinous  coagula  or  the  rupturing  of  the 
sac  itself.  We  have  seen  the  enormous  blood- wave  produced  by  digitalis 
tear  open  an  aortic  aneurism,  with  immediately  fatal  results. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  jiatient  with  aneurism  should  lead  a 
quiet  life,  avoiding  emotional  and  muscular  excitement,  but  not,  unless 
forced  by  suffering,  putting  aside  all  mental  work. 

The  chief  anenrismal  symptoms  requii-ing  treatment  are  those  which 
j are  produced  by  pressure : there  is  nothing  that  will  relieve  the  pain 
I caused  by  an  eroding  aneurism  but  morphine.  Intense  engorgement  of 
p the  venous  system  of  the  head  and  arms,  and  violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
■ with  cyanosis,  sometimes  may  require  free  venesection  for  relief. 

pnoea  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea  is  usually  the  outcome  of  com- 
pression near  the  bifurcation,  and  is  not  to  be  relieved  by  tracheotomy  : 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  bilateral  abductor  paralj'sis  is  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  as  revealed  by  laryngoscopic 
examination,  tracheotomy  may  bring  relief. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE,  LAllYNX,  TRACHEA,  AND  BRONCHI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

EPISTAXIS.  NOSEBLEED. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  the  result  of  injury  either  from  without,  as 
a blow,  or  from  within  in  consequence  of  picking  the  nose,  or  of  impaction 
of  foreign  bodies,  or  of  a fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Local  alfec- 
tions  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  as  inflammation,  ulcer,  and  iiolypi, 
act  as  causes.  Diseases  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  dilatation  of  the 
veins,  and  hyj)ertrophy  of  the  heart  connected  with  arterio-sclerosis.  are, 
at  times,  productive  of  nosebleed.  Epistaxis  is  infrequent,  however,  in 
the  chronic  venous  congestion  associated  with  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion from  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  ascent  into  rarefied 
air,  as  in  mountain-climbing  or  in  a balloon,  produces  nosebleed.  It  is 
of  occasional  occurrence  in  young  women  during  menstruation,  and  its 
presence,  especially  periodically,  when  the  catamenia  are  ab.sent  is  re- 
garded as  a vicarious  menstruation.  Nosebleed  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
at  the  outset  of  typhoid  fever,  and  may  occur  iii  the  early  stage  of  other 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  anoemia.,  in 
leukiemia,  in  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  in  ha?mophilia.  Plethoric  persons 
not  infrequently  suffer  from  nosebleed,  but  the  popular  assum]>tion  that 
frc(iuent  nosebleed  is  a forerunner  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  lacks  satis- 
factory proof. 

Bleeding  independent  of  local  causes  takes  place  as  an  oozing,  usually 
from  the  anterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  from  one 
nostril,  sometimes  from  both  nostrils.  Commonly  the  blood  flows  drop 
by  drop  from  the  nasal  opening,  although  it  occasionally  forms  a con- 
tinuous stream  of  considerable  size,  or  may  be  manifested  by  a pro- 
jecting clot.  The  blood  may  pass  into  the  pharynx,  and,  when  coughed 
out  or  swallowed  and  vomited,  be  thought  to  originate  in  the  lungs  or 
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stomach.  Attacks  of  nosebleed  are  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  more 
than  temporary  weakness.  Frequently  recurring  attacks  of  epistaxis, 

. however,  may  result  in  the  symptoms  of  ameuiia,  and  always  demand  the 
search  for  a local  cause  in  the  nostril.  Aasal  hemorrhage  from  fracture 
I at  the  base  of  the  skull  may  prove  a cause  of  death. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  epistaxis  can  be  controlled  bj'^  simple 
ii  procedures  habitually  employed  in  the  household,  such  as  holding  the 
I hands  up,  applying  ice  or  cold  pieces  of  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
1 or  to  the  nose,  or  snuffing  up  very  cold  or,  preferably,  very  hot  water. 

The  application  of  a saturated  solution  of  antipyrin  or  a ten  per  cent. 

I solution  of  cocaine  is  sometimes  useful,  or  solutions  of  astringents,  such 
ij  as  tannic  acid  or  alum,  may  be  injected.  Pressure  may  be  ax> plied  upon 
[ the  facial  artery  as  it  piisses  over  the  lower  jaw.  The  late  D.  Hayes 

IAgnew  stated  that  he  had  frequently  arrested  violent  epistaxis,  even  in 
cases  in  which  plugging  the  posterior  nares  had  been  insufficient,  bj^ 
making  a bougie  of  a long  strip  of  the  rind  of  bacon,  passing  it  through 
the  nostril,  and  allowing  it  to  stay  there  some  time.  When  the  epistaxis 
) comes  from  an  ulcerated  point  that  can  be  reached,  the  local  application 
> of  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  of  solid  silver  nitrate  should  be  made. 
In  any  case,  if  the  hemorrhage  continues  in  spite  of  milder  measures,  the 
nares  shonld  be  plugged  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly. 

ACUTE  RHINITIS.  ACUTE  NASAL  CATARRH.  CORYZA.  COLD  IN 

THE  HEAD. 

Etiology". — Acute  rhinitis  is  often  the  result  of  exposure  to  draughts 
of  air,  to  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  to  the  local  action  of  inhaled  irritants, 
as  dust  of  various  sorts,  gas,  vapor,  or  steam.  The  irritation  from  bac- 
I teria  is  probably  important,  as  is  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
demics of  acute  nasal  catarrh ; indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ^ ‘ taking 
cold”  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  is  due  to  bacterial  action,  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria  being  favored  by  the  circulatory  disturbance  in 
the  nostrils  produced  by  the  exposure.  The  importance  of  infection  in 
etiology  is  also  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  acute  rhinitis  as  an  early 
manifestation  of  measles,  influenza,  and  diphtheria  ; and  gonococcal  and 
syphilitic  infections  may  be  followed  also  by  acute  rhinitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  not  infrequently  results  from  the 
extension  of  inflammation  of  the  continuous  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx. 

Symptoms. — Frequent  sneezing  and  increasing  obstruction  of  the  nos- 
trils are  the  significant  symptoms  of  acute  rhinitis.  These  are  not  infi-e- 
quently  preceded  by  chilly  sensations  followed  by  slight  fever,  the  tem- 
perature rising  one  or  two  degrees,  and  by  a feeling  of  general  discomfort, 
perhaps  weakness.  There  is  at  first  a profuse  watery  secretion  fi’om  the 
ntisal  mucous  membrane  ; later  it  is  slimy  and  finally  opaque  yellow.  The 
sense  of  smell  becomes  impaired,  if  not  lost,  and  that  of  taste  is  also  en- 
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feebled.  Herpes  of  the  nostrils  or  upper  lip  is  not  infrequent,  and  the 
constant  flow  of  the  nasal  discharge  often  causes  a maceration  of  the 
ex)idermis,  resulting  in  abrasions  ui)on  which  crusts  finally  are  formed. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  reddened,  and  covered  with  more 
or  less  opaiiue  mucus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  attack  it  may  be  eroded 
and  coated  or  encrusted  with  jms.  Extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  conjunctiva  is  frequent,  causing  redness,  swelling,  abundant  lach- 
rymation,  and  excessive  secretion,  and  this  often  dries  at  the  inner 
canthi.  Severe  headache  and  frontal  neuralgia  follow  extension  of  the 
rhinitis  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  deafness  lesults  from  a secondary  iii- 
lianimation  of  the  pharynx  at  the  opening  of  the  Eustacliian  tube.  After 
a few  days  the  symi)toms  usually  disapi^ear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  may  continue  graduallj"  diminishing 
in  quantity  for  a week  or  ten  days. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  acute  rhinitis  is  easily  made,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  cause  is  usually  uncertain,  since  various  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  begin  with  nasal  catarrh.  Caution  in  diagnosis  is 
esx)ecially  necessary  during  ei)idemics  of  measles,  dix^htheria,  and  in- 
fluenza. In  general  acute  rhinitis  is  unimx)ortant,  though  disagreeable, 
but  the  possibility  of  its  extension  to  the  bronchi,  esx)ecially  in  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young,  should  be  remembered,  in  which  event  the  out- 
come may  be  uncertain.  Obstruction  to  the  nostrils  so  interferes  with  the 
nursing  of  infants  that  feeding  with  a sx)oon  is  often  necessary. 

Treatment, — Acute  coryza  does  not  ordinarily  require  confinement 
to  the  house,  but  in  delicate,  very  old,  or  very  young  subjects  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  put  the  x>atient  to  bed.  In  its  forniation-x^eriod  the 
disease  can  in  many  peox:)le  be  arrested  or  modified  by  a full  dose  of 
quinine  taken  at  bedtime,  or  by  camx^hor  (twenty  drox^s  of  the  tincture 
every  two  hours).  Often,  esx)ecially  when  the  attack  is  acconqianied  by 
aching  pains  or  other  evidences  of  a general  cold,  a free  sweat  is  useful 
(see  formula  7),  or  the  Turkish  bath  may  be  tried.  Local  treatment 
usually  gives  great  relief.  Formula  12  may  be  used,  or  bougies  made 
with  cacao  butter  containing  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a grain  of  cocaine 
may  be  inserted  into  the  nostrils  every  four  to  six  hours. 

CHRONIC  rhinitis.  CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Etiolooy. — Constant  exposure  to  the  causes  of  acute  rhinitis,  espe- 
cially to  irritating  dust,  and  to  cold  and  wet  in  various  trades  or  occu- 
pations, and  frequently  recurring  or  unusually  severe  attacks  of  acute 
rhinitis,  are  the  usual  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  misal  mucous 
membrane.  Especially  likely  to  become  chronic  is  acute  rhinitis  ex- 
tended into  the  frontal  or  ethmoidal  sinuses  or  into  the  antrum  of  High- 
more.  Chronic  rhinitis  is  frequent  in  scrofulous  children,  and  im- 
X^ortance  in  etiology  is  to  be  attached  to  the  construction  of  the  nose, 
especially  to  the  x>resence  of  a deviated  septum,  which  by  x>ermanently 
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narrowing  the  passages  permits  the  retention  of  inflammatory  causes  and 
products. 

Symptoms. — Two  varieties  of  chronic  rhinitis  are  recognized,  the 
hypertrophic  and  the  atrophic,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predomi- 
nant changes  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  are 
frecpiently  combined.  In  hypertrophic  rhinitis  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  reddened  and  swollen,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  space 
between  the  nasal  septum  and  the  turbinated  bones  is  obliterated.  The 
• swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  general  or  limited  to  the  an- 
terior or  to  the  posterior  nares.  The  swollen  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
I dally  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  lower  turbinated  bones,  may  be  lobulated, 
j papillate,  or  project  as  a polypus.  Breathing  through  the  nostrils  is 
I obstructed,  and  the  patient  becomes  a mouth-breather,  as  in  chronic  fol- 
i licular  pharyngitis,  a condition  which  often  accomi>anies  chronic  rhinitis. 
( The  expression  is  dull  and  the  voice  is  nasal.  Taste  and  smell  are  lost, 

I and  hearing  is, often  impaired  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
I pharynx.  There  is  abundant  muco-purulent  secretion,  which,  especially 
i in  children,  is  seen  to  ooze  from  the  nostrils,  causing  eczema  of  the  nose 
j and  lips.  Crusts  formed  of  the  dried  secretions  and  perhaps  contain- 
[ iug  blood  aie  frecpient  both  within  the  nose  and  upon  the  lip.  Slight 
J epistaxis  often  occurs,  and  is  frecpiently  excited  by  picking  at  the  nose 
' to  relieve  irritation  from  the  crusts.  The  septum  has  occasionally  been 
i perforated  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  picking  finger. 

In  atrophic  rhinitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin  and  dense  from 
atrophy  of  the  glands  and  sclerosis  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  covered 
with  crusts  of  a green  or  gray  color,  producing  a constant  sense  of  irrita- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  frequently  picks  at  the  nose  and 
removes  the  crusts,  often  with  the  production  of  bleeding.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  of  large  size.  The  especial  characteristic  is  the  extremely 
fetid  discharge,  ozcena,  the  odor  from  which  often  is  not  recognized  by 
the  patient.  The  ozmna  may  be  associated  also  with  a deep-seated 
ulceration,  in  which  case  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  an  impacted  foreign 
body  is  likely  to  be  the  cause.  Chronic  rhinitis  is  greatly  benefited  by 
treatment,  which  should  be  early  instituted  to  prevent  a possible  deafness, 
persistent  neuralgia,  or  retarded  mental  development. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  both  hypertrophic  and  atrophic 
rhinitis  is  chiefly  surgical,  consisting  in  the  application  of  various  reme- 
dies and  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  or  abnormal  parts.  The  results  of 
the  continuance  of  the  local  disease  are  so  serious,  and  the  treatment  is 
so  complicated  and  special,  that  in  a treatise  like  the  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  refer  to  special  works  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
say  that  unless  the  practitioner  shall  have  had  sufiicient  training  in  the 
use  of  instruments  and  in  the  making  of  local  applications  to  the  nose, 
it  is  better  to  refer  the  case  directly  to  the  specialist.  Palliation  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  douches  containing  various  antiseptic  or  de- 
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odorizing  solutions,  whicli  should  usually  be  distinctly  alkaline.  (See 
formulas  13  and  14.) 

AUTUMNAL  CATARRH.  HAY  FEVER.  ROSE  COLD. 

Definition. — A periodical  affection  of  the  naso-phaiyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  often  ending  in  asthma,  and  produced  in  certain  persons  by 
special  irritants. 

Etiology. — The  occurrence  of  a [>eculiar  form  of  acute  catarrh  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  and  lasting  three  or  four  weeks  has  long 
been  recognized  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  though  rarely  seen 
upon  the  Continent.  This  affection  has  been  designated  June  cold,  rose 
cold,  hay  fever,  or  hay  asthma,  and  its  origin  is  attributed  to  the  pollen 
of  certain  grasses  and  cereals.  Morrill  Wyman  first  made  consiiicuous  the 
more  serious  autumnal  catarrh  closely  allied  to  June  cold  in  method  of 
origin  and  symptoms.  Essential  in  the  production  of  both  is  a nervous 
temperament,  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes,  and  excessive  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  nervous  temperament  is  often 
inherited,  since  successive  generations  in  certain  families  are  sufierers. 
The  exciting  causes  are  present  in  the  atmosphere  towards  the  end  of 
May  and  about  the  20th  of  August.  According  to  Wjunan,  they  are  less 
frequent  in  the  cities  in  June  than  in  September.  The  sufferer  in  the 
United  States  may  escape  an  attack  when  in  Europe.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  often  sharply  localized,  either  accom- 
panied with  or  independent  of  an  obvious  lesion,  as  shown  bj"  the  relief 
which  has  rapidly  followed  the  local  treatment  of  the  sensitive  spot.  The 
exciting  causes  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  pollen  of  certain  grasses 
and  cereals,  especially  in  new-mown  hay,  but  also  in  the  emanations  fi'om 
various  flowers,  and  even  from  fruits.  The  inhalation  at  other  times  of 
various  irritants  often  produces  an  attack  of  coryza  or  asthma  in  sufferers 
fi’om  the  periodical  catarrh. 

Symptoms. — At  or  about  the  stated  dates  the  patient  notices  an  itch- 
ing in  the  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  and  a sense  of  fulness  or  weight  in 
the  frontal  region.  In  the  course  of  a day  or  two  there  is  itching  of  the 
eyelids,  which  are  puffy,  and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen, 
reddened,  and  so  irritated  that  a violent  attack  of  sneezing  results,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  often 
continuing  throughout  the  day.  Paroxysms  of  sneezing  occur,  at  first 
in  the  morning,  and  later  at  irregular  times,  and  are  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  febrile  distui-bance  and  a sense  of  iirostration.  The  appetite 
is  poor,  and  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  are  blunted.  The 
throat  becomes  sore,  and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  irritable  and  a dry  cough  is  frequent.  At  this  time  asth- 
matic paroxysms  are  likely  to  occur.  The  immediate  symptoms  of  the 
disease  cease  at  the  end  of  a month,  or  earlier  in  case  of  frost,  and  the 
patient,  weakened  more  or  less  in  mind  and  body,  rapidly  recovei-s. 
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According’  to  Wyman,  autumnal  catarrh  differs  from  the  June  catarrh 
'•  essentially  in  the  greater  severity  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  distinguished 
' from  simple  catarrh  by  the  itching  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  the  pro- 
uj  fuse  discharge,  protracted  course,  terminal  asthma,  persistent  periodicity, 
r and  the  production  of  the  paroxysm  by  definite  irritants. 

Prognosis. — The  liability  to  the  June  or  summer  catarrh  usually 
disappears  after  the  age  of  forty.  The  autumnal  catarrh,  on  the  con- 
trary, ordinarily  persists  tlirougliout  life,  even  to  extreme  old  age.  The 
severity  of  the  paroxysm  diminishes  in  advancing  years,  and  occasion- 
ally varies  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  yeai’S. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hay  fever  based  upon  the  theory  that 
1 the  disease  is  a neurosis,  to  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  arsenic  and 
1 measures  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  nervous  system,  is  of  no  avail,  gen- 
' era!  treatment  having  no  value  other  than  that  of  sustaining  the  system 
j against  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  local  disease.  It  is  maintained 
by  various  specialists  that  local  treatment  will  suffice  to  cure  a lai’ge 
percentage  of  cases, — a statement  which,  liowever,  still  needs  confii’ma- 
tion.  The  local  curative  treatment  consists  in  the  surgical  removal  of 
deformities,  destruction  by  cauterization  of  sensitive  i^ortions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  making  of  various  local  applications.  It 
requires  great  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and,  therefore,  especial 
training  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

The  local  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  certain 
drugs  having  the  power  of  benumbing  sensitive  nerve-endings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  potassium  bromide,  a solution  of  which  (ten 
grains  to  the  lluidouncei  may  at  first  be  carefully  applied  to  sensitive 
sj)ots,  afterwards  more  freely  used  and  also  increased  in  strength.  Anti- 
pyrin seems  also  to  have  some  effect,  and  cocaine  will  almost  invariably 
give  temporary  relief.  The  free  use  of  cocaine  in  hay  fever,  and  especially 
the  employment  of  it  by  means  of  sprays  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  patient,  has  in  a large  number  of  cases  produced  the  narcotic  habit, 
and  is  to  be  strongly  gainsaid.  If  the  cocaine  must  be  used  by  the 
patient  for  relief,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  bougies  made  with  cacao 
butter,  which  will  melt  in  the  nostril : each  bougie  should  contain  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a grain  of  cocaine.  In  this  way  much  smaller 
amounts  of  the  alkaloid  suffice  than  with  the  spraj",  and  the  systemic 
excitement  is  largely  avoided.  For  the  relief  of  asthma  the  various 
narcotics  employed  in  asthma  may  be  given.  In  the  excessive  violence 
of  the  asthmatic  j^aroxysms  of  hay  fever  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine with  atropine  may  be  required,  but  their  use  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger of  the  narcotic  habit. 

The  climatic  treatment  of  hay  fever  is,  we  believe,  almost  invariably 
successful  in  preventing  the  attacks  during  the  treatment ; in  some  cases 
when  the  attacks  have  been  thus  controlled  during  a series  of  years  the 
tendency  greatly  lessens  or  entirely  disappears. 
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The  way  in  which  climatic  treatment  acts  is  at  present  inexplicable. 
Thus,  the  disease  exists  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certain 
that  in  a large  number  of  American  cases  the  attack  is  prevented  simply 
by  travelling  in  Europe,  while  it  is  stated  by  European  physicians  that 
the  European  can  avoid  the  attack  by  coming  to  America.  A certain 
degree  of  elevation  above  the  sea  is  often  effective  : thus,  in  Europe  relief 
is  often  obtained  by  going  to  the  high  Alps,  and  in  America  by  going  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  the  summits  of  the  Catskills,  or  to 
Whitetield,  Mount  Washington,  Bethleliem,  Franconia,  or  other  localities 
in  the  White  Mountain  district.  The  Eocky  Mountains  furnish  probably 
innumerable  localities  of  exemption. 

Mere  “northing”  also  brings  relief  to  many:  thus,  cases  escape  by 
going  to  Cape  Breton.  Life  in  the  primeval  forest — at  least  in  the  so- 
called  “North  Woods,”  the  primeval  forest  of  Northern  America — is  an 
almost  sure  preventive  : hence  the  Adirondacks,  Maine,  the  Canadas, 
afford  relief  to  many.  We  have  seen  the  invalid  going  out  of  the  North 
Woods  during  the  hay  fever  season  gradually  in  twenty-four  hours  de- 
velop his  hay  fever  as  he  j)assed  from  the  dense  forest  through  the  clear- 
ings to  the  open  country.  Mackinac  Island  and  Georgian  Bay  are  re- 
sorted to  with  asserted  success,  but  in  our  experience  onlj'  greatly  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  attack. 

Usually  residence  on  the  sea,  in  a vessel,  or  on  a small  barren  island 
is  prophylactic  : hence  Beach  Haven  and  Fire  Island  are  noted  American 
resorts.  In  islands  situated  close  to  land  hay  fever  subjects  may  be  com- 
fortable when  the  wind  is  off  the  sea,  but  immediately  develop  distress- 
ing symptoms  when  the  land  breeze  blows. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

ACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — Primary  and  secondary  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  are  to 
be  recognized.  The  former  is  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
of  the  action  of  irritants  inhaled  or  swallowed.  The  occurrence  of  epi- 
demics of  laryngitis  suggests  that  at  times  the  irritant  may  be  infectious. 
Excessive  strain  of  the  voice,  whether  sudden  or  prolonged,  is  also  a fre- 
(pient  cause.  Secondary  laryngitis  results  from  the  extension  of  inliam- 
mation  from  the  naso-pliaryngeal  or  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane, 
especially  when  occurring  in  the  sequence  of  acute  infectious  diseases, 
as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtlieria,  inliuenza,  whooping-cough,  variola, 
erysipelas,  and  typhoid  fever,  or  of  chronic  infection,  as  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis.  Secondary  laryngitis  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  injury  to 
the  larynx  or  neighboring  parts,  and  of  inllammation  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  neck. 

Laryngitis  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a false  membrane  const!- 
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tutes  the  fibrinous  laryngitis,  membranous  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  of 
I authors.  It  is  usually  diphtherial,  but  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  may  be 
' absent  and  other  bacteria,  especially  streptococci,  be  present.  A fibrin- 
ous laryngitis  may  occur  in  various  infectious  diseases,  notably  scarlet 
i fever,  which  are  wholly  independent  of  true  diphtheria  ; or  it  may  result 
from  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases,  vapors,  and  steam,  or  the  local 
action  of  caustics. 

Varieties. — Acute  laryngitis  is  either  superficial  or  deep-seated,  and 
the  inflammatory  changes  may  be  limited  to  definite  portions  of  the 
larynx,  as  the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords,  or  the  hypoglottic  region,  or 
all  parts  of  the  larynx  may  be  simultaneously  diseased.  The  superficial 
varieties  of  inflammation  are  the  catarrhal  and  pseudo-niembi'anous,  the 
former  being  characterized  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  presence  of  a mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  and 
occasionally  of  ecchynioses  and  erosions.  The  characteristics  of  pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  article  on  Diph- 
theria. Phlegmonous  laiyngitis  is  the  deep-seated  variety  of  acute 
laryngitis,  and  is  characterized  by  a sei'ous,  fibrino-serous,  or  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue,  tending  towards  resolution,  suppu- 
ration, or  necrosis  with  gangrene.  The  region  below  the  vocal  cords  is 
tlie  part  of  the  larynx  in  which  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  occur. 

Symptoms. — Acute  laryngitis  is  either  mild  or  severe  fi’om  the  outset, 
although,  especially  in  children,  mild  symptoms  may  assume  rapidly  a 
severe  type.  Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis,  or  acute  laryngeal  catarrh,  is 
the  variety  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  characterized  early  by  a 
tickling  or  burning  sensation  in  the  larynx,  accompanied  by  a dry  cough. 
The  voice  soon  becomes  husky  or  hoarse,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
may  be  reduced  to  a whisper,  in  consequence  of  swelling  and  impaired 
mobility  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  cough,  although  at  first  dry,  is  later 
followed  by  the  raising  of  a viscid  or  opaque  yellow  sputum,  small  in 
quantity,  and  perhaps  streaked  with  blood.  In  young  children  in  whom 
the  glottis  is  small  the  cough  is  high-pitched,  the  inspiration  is  noisy, 
and  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  frequent  during  the  paroxysm  of  cough,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  face  becomes  purple  in  the  attempt  to  force  air 
thi'ough  the  contracted  glottis.  Attacks  of  dyspnoea  associated  with 
hoarseness  and  a barking  cough— /aZse  c/’oitp— are  frequent,  especially  at 
night,  awaking  the  child  from  sleep,  and  are  induced  both  by  spasm  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  glottis.  Tliese  attacks  not  intre- 
quently  occur  for  a few  nights  in  succession,  the  child  during  the  daytime 
being  in  apparent  comfort. 

In  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  the  adult  there  are  but  little  elevation 
of  temperature  and  but  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  In  children, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  often  fever,  headache,  and  scnne  prostration. 

In  severe  acute  laryngitis,  which  is  usually  either  membranous  or 
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phlegmonous,  the  obstruction  to  the  larynx  is  so  considerable  as  usually 
to  cause  marked  dyspnoea.  In  the  phlegmonous  variety  the  disturbance 
of  breathing  may  progress  with  great  rapiditj^,  a condition  of  apparent 
comfort  changing  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  to  one  of  serious,  if  not 
of  fatal,  dyspnoea.  The  attack  is  announced  by  a chill,  followed  by  a 
temperature  of  102°  or  10,3°  F.,  with  severe  pain  i-eferred  to  the  larynx 
and  aggravated  by  coughing  and  swallowing.  The  larynx  is  tender  to 
the  touch. 

Diagnosis. — The  local  irritation,  dry  cough,  and  hoarse  voice  are 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  acute  laiyngitis,  and  the  use  of  the  laryngo- 
scope will  show  redness  of  the  affected  part,  and  perhaps  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  in  severe  larjmgitis  may  be  limited  to  the  hypo- 
glottic  region.  In  non-diphtherial  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  laryn- 
gitis the  symptoms  at  the  outset  are  those  of  an  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis, 
but  there  are  a constant  barking  or  crowing  character  to  the  cough  and 
persistent  hoarseness  of  voice.  After  two  or  three  days  the  respiration 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  occur,  associated  with 
symptoms  of  suffocation,  whence  the  term  croup.  The  presence  of 
pseudo- membrane  in  the  pharynx,  or  the  expulsion  of  membrane  from 
the  larynx,  warrants  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  larjmgitis ; but  per- 
sistent suppression  of  voice  between  the  paroxysms  and  continuing  evi- 
dences of  laryngeal  obstruction  are  of  most  serious  import.  False  croup 
suddenly  occurs,  especially  at  niglit,  in  children  comparatively  free  from 
serious  disturbance  of  the  larynx  during  the  day  and  at  bedtime.  The 
rapid  relief  following  treatment  is  opposed  to  the  coui'se  of  laryngeal 
obstruction  in  diphtheria  or  croup. 

Prognosis. — Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  a disease  lasting  from  a few 
days  to  a fortnight.  The  prognosis  in  adults  is  favorable.  In  young 
children  the  laryngeal  catarrh  is  likely  to  extend  into  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  then  may  end  in  a severe  if  not  dangerous  bronchitis.  The 
possibility  that  relatively  mild  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  both  in  the  adult 
and  in  the  child  may  suddenly  become  dangerous  bj*  the  production  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis  is  always  to  be  remembered.  The  prognosis  in  false 
croup  is  usually  very  favorable  ; in  pseudo- membranous  it  is  very  serious. 

Treatment. — Unless  the  attack  of  acute  laryngitis  be  very  severe, 
the  patient  should  be  confined  simply  to  his  room,  not  necessarily  to  bed. 
Talking  and  all  use  of  the  voice  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  diet 
should  be  light  but  nutritious.  In  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  potas- 
sium citrate  mixtui’e  (see  formula  16)  may  be  freely  used.  ith  it,  if 
there  be  fever,  aconite  should  be  given.  Judicious  purgation  by  salines 
may  be  advantageous. 

The  local  applications  are  internal  and  external.  At  first  the  pa- 
tient should  simply  inhale  steam  (vapor)  or  atomized  water  (preferably 
slightly  alkalinized),  or  lime  water,  at  short  intervals.  Later,  when 
secretion  Inis  been  in  a measui’e  established,  ammonium  chloride  solution 
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(five  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  freely  used  with  the  atomizer, 
or  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (twenty  to  thirty  drops),  vaporized  in 
hot  water  or  in  an  inhaler,  may  be  employed.  Very  late  in  the  disease, 
when  secretion  is  free,  the  vapors  of  terebene  or  of  oleum  pini  sylvestris 
are  sometimes  serviceable.  Externally,  ice-bags  may  be  applied  around 
the  throat,  but  usually  the  hot- water  pack  is  preferable.  Several  thick- 
nesses of  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  should  be  wound  around  the 
>:  neck,  and  the  whole  covered  with  oil-silk  and  a towel.  A few  drops 

I:  of  turpentine  upon  the  flannel  will  render  this  application  actively 

counter- mritant. 

In  the  false  croup  of  childhood,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  aided  by 
[j  the  hot  bath,  will  ordinarily  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  immediate  par- 
i oxysm.  If  it  does  not,  potassium  bromide  with  chloral  may  be  exhibited, 
j or  a whiff  of  ether  or  of  chloroform  may  be  given.  Hot  moist  apiilica- 
1 tions,  or  mustard  plasters,  around  the  throat  are  sometimes  of  sei’vice. 

! Between  the  paroxysms  the  child  should  usually  be  kept  in  the  house, 

J and  should  be  treated  for  catarrlial  laryngitis,  with  the  addition  of  cer- 
I tain  drugs  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  spjism.  Potassium  bromide, 

I being  entirely  safe,  should  be  freely  administered.  Chloral,  cautiouslj^ 

I employed  at  bedtime,  is  often  of  service.  A dose  of  castor  oil  should 
i usually  be  given  directly  after  the  first  attack.  In  pseudo- membranous 
I croup  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  diphtheria  without  antitoxin. 

: Emetics  should  be  freely  used,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  membrane. 

I 

CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

I 

Etiology. — Frequent  or  prolonged  exposure  to  the  causes  of  acute 
laryngitis  is  important  in  the  etiology  of  the  chronic  variety.  Of  especial 
significance  are  the  trades  demanding  exposure  to  a dust-laden  atmosphere 
or  the  professions  requiring  continuous  or  excessive  use  of  the  voice. 
Chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  through  the  heart  or  lungs  may  cause  chronic  laryngitis, 
and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco  is  important  in  etiology. 
Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  as  causes  of  laryngitis  are  considered  in  the 
articles  on  these  diseases.  Chronic  laryngitis  is  a disease  of  adidts,  and 
occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a sensation  of  tickling  or  pricking  in  the  larynx, 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  the  voice,  a dusty  atmosphere,  or  a sudden  change  of  temperature. 
There  is  a frequent  tendency  to  clear  the  throat,  and  the  coughing  results 
in  the  raising  of  a small  quantity  of  dense  opaque  gray  mucus.  In  con- 
sequence of  swelling  of  the  vocal  cords  or  weakness  of  their  muscles,  the 
voice  is  husky,  variable,  and  may  eventually  be  in  whispers.  Difficulty 
of  swallowing  is  sometimes  present.  In  chronic  hypoglottic  laiyngitis 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  may  be  so  thickened  as  to 
cause  persistent  dyspnoea.  On  laryngoscopic  examination  the  mucous 
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membrane  is  usually  swollen,  of  a dark-red  color,  and  the  surface  may 
be  granular  or  eroded.  At  times  circumscribed  or  diffuse  thickening 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cords,  pachydermia  laryngis,  is  to  be 
seen.  As  a rare  condition  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  atrophied. 
Chronic  laryngitis  is  an  affection  iLSually  greatly  relieved  by  treatment, 
but  relapses  are  frequent,  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  exposure  to  the 
causes. 

Treatment. — In  chronic  laryngitis  it  is  essential  to  treat  carefully 
any  adent)id  growths  or  deformities  or  enlargements  about  the  nasal  jjas- 
sages,  and  to  see  that  the  subject  avoids  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
very  rich  foods,  as  well  as  abstains  from  loud  or  excessive  talking  and 
from  living  in  overheated  rooms.  Usually  in  chronic  laryngitis,  as  in 
recurring  acute  laryngitis,  exposui’e  of  the  neck  and  frequent  ablutions  in 
cold  water  are  beneficial.  The  general  health  should  be  attended  to,  and 
local  applications  made  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  These 
applications  cover  almost  the  whole  range  of  local  alteratives  and  astiln- 
gents, — silver  nitrate,  iodine  and  glycerin,  potassium  chlorate  and  potas- 
sium bromide,  zinc  salts,  bismuth  preparations,  tannic  acid,  etc.  Anj’^ 
ulcerations  should  be  carefully  touched  with  silver  nitrate  or  other  appi'o- 
priate  substance.  In  tubercular  cases  iodoform  is  especially  valuable. 
It  may  be  insufflated  two  or  three  times  a day  in  conjunction  with  a 
little  morphine  or  cocaine,  after  the  larynx  hiis  been  cleansed  with  a 
slightly  antiseptic  spray. 

When  ulceration  about  the  epiglottis  interferes  with  swallowing,  the 
application  of  cocaine  before  the  meal  may  afford  relief  for  a time,  but 
usually  it  soon  loses  its  power.  According  to  Wolfenden,  when  the  epi- 
glottis is  so  destroyed  that  swallowing  becomes  almost  impossible,  milk 
may  be  sucked  up  through  rubber  tubing  when  the  patient  hangs  his 
head  downward  over  the  side  of  the  bed. 

In  syphilitic  laryngitis  antisyphilitic  remedies  must  be  carefully  used 
ill  addition  to  local  applications.  In  many  cases  tracheotomy  should  l>e 
resorted  to.  It  not  only  affords  relief,  but  sometimes  seems  to  benefit 
the  larynx  permanently  by  putting  it  out  of  use. 

CEDEMA  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Etiology. — Swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  from 
the  presence  of  a serous  fluid  representing  the  exudation  of  inflammation 
or  the  effusion  of  dropsy  takes  place  particularly  in  the  epiglottis,  in  the 
aryepiglottic  folds,  and  sometimes  in  the  fiilse  cords.  The  inflainination 
may  originate  in  the  larynx,  especially  from  its  injury  from  within  or 
from  without,  or  may  extend  from  neighboring  parts,  as  the  pharynx, 
the  neck,  or  the  submaxillary  region.  It  is  often  an  accompanimeut  of 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer  of  the  larynx  or  the  pharynx.  The 
dropsical  effusion  may  be  due  to  local  causes,  as  ]n'essui'e  on  the  jugular 
veins  by  tumors  of  the  thyroid,  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the 
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neck  or  iiiediiistimim,  and  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  CEdema 
of  the  larynx  may  be  due  also  to  the  general  causes  of  dropsy,  as  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  heart,  and  lungs.  It  is  said  to  have  followed  the  use  of 
potassium  iodide. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea  from  obstruction  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
and  a sense  of  constriction  referred  to  the  larynx  are  the  characteristic 
symptoms.  The  dyspnoea  often  rapidly  progresses,  and  may  prove  fatal 
within  a few  hoiu’s,  or  even  in  a Icav  minutes,  unless  relief  is  obtained. 
The  oedematous  epiglottis  may  be  seen  if  the  back  of  the  protruded 
I tongue  is  depressed,  or  may  be  felt  with  the  ti^)  of  the  finger. 

Treatment. — When  in  laryngitis  there  is  a tendency  to  oedema  of 
; the  larynx,  the  case  must  be  carefully  Nvatched.  Ice  may  be  used  exter- 
' nally,  and  also  by  the  mouth.  The  internal  medicaments  and  the  local 
i applications  to  the  larynx  should  be  much  the  same  as  in  acute  catarrhal 
I laryngitis.  Stimulating  substances  may,  however,  be  used  somewhat 
i sooner  than  in  the  ordinary  cases.  As  soon  as  there  is  pronounced 
I oedema,  cocaine  should  be  used  as  a local  ansesthetic,  and  the  epiglottis 
^ be  well  scarified.  The  practitioner  should  alwaj^s  be  ready  to  iierfoi’m 
I tracheotomy  at  a moment’s  notice.  Nearly  all  the  deaths  that  have  oc- 
curred from  the  disorder  could  have  been  prevented  by  an  early  operation. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Of  the  tumors  which  occur  in  the  larynx,  the  myxoma,  fibroma,  li- 
poma, chondroma,  angioma,  adenoma,  and  cyst  are  benignant,  while  the 
sarcoma  and  cancer  are  malignant.  Fibroma  is  oftenest  found,  esj)ecially 
as  the  papillary  fibroma  or  papilloma  of  the  true  cords,  and  may  be 
present  at  birth.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic 
laryngitis  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ulcers  of  the  larynx.  Tumors  arise 
from  any  portion  of  the  larynx,  but  especially  from  the  vocal  cords  or 
their  immediate  vicinity.  They  are  usually  rounded,  often  peduncu- 
late, the  surface  frequently  warty,  and  sometimes  attain  a considerable 
size. 

They  may  be  so  situated  and  so  small  as  to  produce  no  symptoms.  As 
a rule,  the  first  manifestation  is  hoarseness,  which  persists  for  a long  time 
and  may  end  in  aphonia.  Cough  is  frequent  when  the  tumor  is  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  glottis,  and  dyspnoea  arises  if  the  size  of  the  tumor 
is  such  as  to  obstruct  the  larynx  or  its  shape  and  mobility  permit  sudden 
closure  of  the  glottis,  under  which  circumstances  spasms  of  dyspnoea 
threatening  suffocation  result.  Pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  rare. 
The  prognosis  is  favoi’able  except  in  the  case  of  malignant  tumors,  as 
the  growth  early  produces  laryngeal  symptoms  and  removal  with  the  aid 
of  the  laryngoscope  is  easy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  tumors  of  the  larynx  is  surgical  re- 
moval. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI. 

Inflammation  of  the  trachea,  tracMtis,  rarely  occurs  independently  of 
disease  of  the  larynx  or  bronchi ; hence  the  primary  symptoms  are  those 
of  a laryngitis  or  of  a bronchitis.  Affection  of  the  trachea  is  indicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  course  of  this  tube. 

When  the  inflanimatiou  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lespiratory 
tract  is  limited  particularly  to  the  bronchi,  the  condition  is  known  iis 
bronchitis.  According  to  the  localization  of  the  inflammation  the  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  bronchitis  of  the  larger  and  medium-sized 
tubes,  simple  bronchitis,  and  bronchitis  of  the  smallest  tubes,  capillary 
bronchitis.  Simple  bronchitis  is  either  acute  or  chronic  5 cap  diary  bron- 
chitis when  not  tubercular  is  always  acute.  A further  distinction  is  biised 
upon  the  natm-e  of  the  product  of  the  inflammation.  Usually  it  represents 
an  increased  quantity  and  modified  quality  of  the  secretion  which  nor- 
mally appears  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  hence  is  then  desig- 
nated catarrhal  bronchitis.  Rai'ely  a cast  of  a bronchus  and  its  branches 
formed  of  fibrin  or  other  material  represents  the  inflammatory  product, 
and  the  condition  is  then  known  as  membranous  or  fibrinous  bronchitis. 

ACUTE  BRONCHITIS.  ACUTE  BRONCHIAL  CATARRH, 

Etiology. — The  growing  tendency  at  present  is  to  regard  micro- 
organisms as  the  immediate  cause  of  acute  bronchitis.  Tliis  is  generally 
admitted  in  epidemic  bronchitis  and  in  the  bronchitis  of  influenza, 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  mejisles,  and  erysipelas.  It  is 
considered  probable  in  the  bronchial  inflammation  of  variola,  typhoid 
fever,  malarial  fevers,  and  syxihilis.  Since  various  pathogenic  bacteria 
have  been  found  repeatedly  in  bronchi  free  from  disease,  predisposing  or 
favoring  causes  are  obviously  necessary.  Most  common  of  these  is  ex- 
posure to  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
which  oftenest  occurs  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  which  seasons  cjises  of 
acute  bronchitis  are  most  numerous.  The  inhalation  of  dust,  or  of  irri- 
tating gases,  vapor,  or  steam,  is  also  to  be  included  among  the  causes. 
Conditions  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  respiration,  whether  deformed 
thorax,  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  kidneys,  gout,  rickets,  or  scrofula, 
and  the  weakness  due  to  alcoholism  or  occurring  in  infancy  and  in  old 
age,  are  also  flivoring  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and 
swollen,  from  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  from  the  presence  of  a 
serous  and  cellular  exudation  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  secretion,  which  varies  in  characteristics  according  to  the 
sdage  of  inflammation.  AVhen  the  smaller  bronchi  are  inflamed  the 
.secretion  exudes  on  pressure,  and  patches  of  atelectasis  and  nodules  of 
broncho-pneumonia  are  frequently  associated. 
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Symptoms. — In  simple  broncliitis  the  attack  often  begins  with  sneez- 
ing and  hoarseness,  indicative  of  irritation  of  the  nasal  and  laryngeal 
nincons  membrane,  or  at  the  outset  the  symiitoms  are  refen-ed  to  the 
bronchi,  and  consist  of  a sense  of  constriction  or  a tickling  or  a raw 
feeling  beneath  the  sternum  or  in  the  region  of  the  trachea.  If  the 
inflammation  is  localized  in  the  trachea  or  in  the  bronchus  or  the  bronchi 
of  the  right  or  the  left  Inng,  the  seat  of  the  discomfort  corresponds.  With 
these  incipient  symptoms  there  may  be  slight  fever,  perhaps  j>receded 
by  chilly  sensations,  backache,  mnscular  jiains,  and  weakness.  Cough  is 
of  early  occurrence,  is  at  first  occasional,  dry,  and  annoying,  and  in 
nervous  jiersons  is  often  paroxysmal  and  unduly  violent.  It  is  sometimes 
so  excessive  as  to  cause  vomiting.  In  the  course  of  a daj^  or  two  a glairy 
secretion  is  raised,  at  first  in  small  quantity.  As  the  cough  loosens  the 
secretion  increases  in  quantity,  becomes  opaque  and  eventually  yellow, 
and  not  infrequently  contains  specks  or  streaks  of  blood.  The  sputum 
consists  of  a hyaline  or  fibrillated  material  in  which  are  nincons  and 
pus  corpuscles  and  pavement,  cylindrical,  and  ciliated  epithelium.  Eed 
blood-corpuscles  are  often  seen  with  the  microscope  when  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  blood  from  the  appearance  of  the  sputum.  On  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  the  sounds  on  percussion  are  essentially  normal. 
On  auscultation  there  is  no  decided  alteration  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 
Eales  are  present,  at  first  dry,  sonorous,  or  sibilant,  and  changing  in  qual- 
ity, even  disappearing  after  coughing.  As  the  formation  of  secretion 
increases,  moist  rfiles  are  to  be  heard,  both  coarse  and  fine,  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  and  are  accompanied  by  dry  rfiles.  The  coarse  rales 
are  to  be  recognized  on  palpation,  and  are  not  infrequently  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  patient. 

In  mild  bronchitis  relief  to  the  discomfort  usually  occurs  as  the 
secretion  becomes  profuse  and  easily  exiielled.  The  disease  lasts  a week 
or  ten  days,  and  the  discomforts  are  generally  insufficient  to  compel  the 
patient  to  stay  in  bed. 

Capillary  bronchitis  is  present  when  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
small  bronchi,  and  as  a rule  is  diffused  over  a wide  area  in  both  lungs. 
The  smaller  bronchi  may  be  inflamed  at  the  outset,  or  the  attack  may 
begin  as  a simple  bronchitis,  becoming  progressively  worse  as  the  inflam- 
mation extends  into  the  bronchioles.  The  severe  symptoms  indicative  of 
cai)illary  bronchitis  may  exist,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  or  develop  in 
the  course  of  simple  bronchitis.  Dyspncea,  often  extreme,  especially  in 
infants,  is  the  conspicuous  feature,  manifested  by  rapid  and  superficial 
breathing,  movements  of  the  nostrils,  and  exaggerated  use  of  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  cervical  muscles  become  prominent.  Tlie 
lower  ribs  are  retracted  on  inspiration.  The  skin  is  of  a bluish  tint,  and 
the  jugular  veins  are  distended.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  short,  and  the 
secretion  is  moderate  in  quantity,  and  is  usually  swallowed  by  young 
children.  The  temperature  is  103°  F.,  or  more,  and  the  pulse  quick  and 
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feeble.  The  patient  takes  but  little  nourishment,  loses  strength  rapidly, 
is  restless,  may  be  drowsy  or  delirious,  and,  if  a child,  may  have  convul- 
sions. Percussion  is  likely  to  be  negative,  the  dulness  from  areas  of 
broncho-pneumonia  and  atelectasis  being  concealed  by  the  deep  seat  or  by 
the  hyperresonance  of  neighboring  portions  of  the  lung.  The  respira- 
tory murmur  varies  in  quality  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  is  either 
feeble  or  harsh,  and  the  expiration  is  prolonged.  It  is  often  obscured 
by  numerous  hue  moist  inles,  diffused  or  circumscribed,  heard  both  on 
insi)iration  and  on  expiration,  especially  in  the  lower  half  of  the  lungs. 
Coarse  moist  rales  and  dry  rales  are  also  to  be  heard,  but  are  less  char- 
acteristic than  the  line  moist  rales  of  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  tlie 
smaller  bronchi.  Capillary  bronchitis  usually  lasts  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  is  often  a cause  of  death  in  old  persons  and  in  infants.  The  severe 
forms  of  capillary  bronchitis  end  in  broncho-iJiieumonia,  and  will  be 
further  considered  in  the  article  on  broncho-pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — iSimple  bronchitis  is  readily  recognized  hy  the  cough, 
the  variety  of  rales,  and  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  The  dis- 
tinction between  simple  bi-onchitis  and  a mild  attack  of  inlluenza  during 
the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  lattei'  is  often  arbitrary,  and  is  based 
111)011  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  syniiitoms  of  influenza  as  the 
disease  progresses.  The  distinction  between  simple  bronchitis  and  capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  one  of  degree.  Mild  symptoms  indicate  localization 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  larger  bronchi ; dysi)iioea,  high  fever,  and 
abundant  fine  moist  rales  indicate  its  seat  in  the  smaller  bronchi.  In  in- 
fants in  whom  cough  may  be  slight  and  expectoration  absent,  dyspnoea 
and  fever  may  be  the  only  prominent  symptoms.  The  distinction  l)e- 
tween  capillary  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonia  or  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  one  of  inference,  based  upon  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  bronchitis  should  vary  witli  the 
intensity  of  the  attack.  In  mild  cases  it  may  be  necessary  only  to  keep 
the  patient  in-doors,  but  when  the  symptoms  are  severe  confinement 
to  bed  should  be  enforced,  whilst  the  air  should  be  rendered  moist  by 
means  of  the  steam  atomizer  or  other  device.  A light,  nutritious,  sup- 
porting diet  should  be  given.  Free  external  counter-irritation  is  very 
important ; it  should  be  applied  alternately  over  the  back  and  the  chest. 
The  turpentine  stupe  or  the  mustard  phnster  may  be  used,  but  ordi- 
narily it  is  better  to  make  a jioultice  containing  one  part  of  mustard 
to  from  five  to  seven  parts  of  flaxseed- meal,  which  may  be  left  on  for 
many  hours.  In  children  the  so-called  jacket-poultice  is  very  valuable  ; 
it  consists  of  thin  flannel  made  into  a bag  of  such  shape  that  it  can  be 
applied  closely  around  the  chest  and  kejit  in  jilace  by  tapes  tied  over  the 
shoulder  and  in  front ; to  prevent  sagging  of  the  contents  to  the  bottom 
of  the  l)ag,  a line  of  stitching  should  be  run  lengthwise  through  the 
centre.  The  jacket-poultice  should  be  put  on  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  ; 
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I wlieii  there  is  fever  it  will  not  get  cold  for  many  hours,  and  need  not  , 
1 be  changed  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  In  many  cases  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  mustard  may  be  put  in  the  flaxseed-meal  with  advantage. 
■When  the  skin  becomes  sore,  or  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  the 
jacket-poultice,  many  practitioners  wrap  the  child’s  chest  in  cotton  or 
woollen  batting,  and  cover  this  with  an  oil-silk  jacket,  so  that  by  reten- 
tion of  the  perspiration  a moist  ai:)plication  can  be  obtained. 

The  keeping  in  of  the  heat  of  the  body  by  these  appliances  is  a very 
serious  objection  to  their  use  when  tliere  is  high  fever  ; the  cotton  batting 
is  probably  more  objectionable  than  is  the  poultice ; indeed,  when  the 
bodily  temperature  is  high,  cold  applications  (ice  poultices  or  compresses 
wet  with  cold  water)  to  the  chest  are  preferable  to  either  the  poultice  or 
the  batting.  When  bronchitis  persists  and  becomes  subacute,  the  official 
X)itch  jilaster,  or  the  official  ]iitch  plaster  with  cantharides  (warming 
plaster),  placed  between  the  shoulders,  often  acts  very  well.  When  the 
disease  locates  itself  and  remains  obstinate  in  one  lobe  of  the  lung,  even 
though  the  x)reseuce  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  cannot  be  demonstrated,  a 
large  blister  will  often  be  found  of  the  greatest  service.  When  there  is 
great  bronchial  irritation,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  inhalation  of 
watery  vai>ors  ; but  drug  inhalations  have  little  value  in  acute  bronchitis. 

In  the  first  stage  of  acute  bronchitis  the  chief  indication  is  to  favor 
secretion  and  therebj^  aid  in  resolution.  In  the  robust  jiatient  a forming 
bronchitis  may  sometimes  be  aborted  by  the  administration  of  sufficient 
doses  of  veratrum  viride  ( one  drop  of  the  fluid  extract)  or  tartar  emetic 
(one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a grain)  every  half-hour  until  free  vomiting 
is  induced.  Such  treatment  is  too  violent,  however,  for  ordinary  I'uir- 
poses,  but  we  have  used  it  with  success  in  robust  i)ublic  speakers  or  other 
Iversons  who  felt  comiielled  to  fulfil  some  business  engagement  in  a short 
time.  After  the  vomiting  has  been  induced  and  the  relief  of  the  bron- 
chitis obtained,  alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  used.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren or  feeble  adults  neither  veratrum  viride  nor  tartar  emetic  should 
be  administered  for  bronchitis. 

The  most  effective  general  remedy  is  the  iiotassium  citrate  mixture 
(see  formula  16),  with  ipecacuanha,  apomorphine,  or  tartar  emetic,  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  individual  case.  One  ounce  of  jiotas- 
sium  citrate  may  be  exhibited  within  the  twenty-four  hours  ; sometimes 
a single  half-ounce  of  the  salt  given  at  one  dose  in  the  evening  will  jiut 
an  end  to  a forming  cold.  Flaxseed  tea  and  other  demulcent  drinks  are 
often  grateful  to  the  iiatient. 

When  fever  exists,  aconite  may  be  added  to  the  iiotassium  citrate 
mixture.  Antipyrin,  phenacetin,  and  other  drugs  of  the  cl;i.ss  are  often 
useful,  and  may  be  employed  witli  greater  freedom  than  in  infectious 
diseases.  When,  however,  there  is  any  feebleness,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  their  use.  If  the  temperature  remains  above  103°  F.,  there  should 
be  no  hesitancy  in  the  external  use  of  cold  sponging  or  of  cold  baths 
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if  necessary  5 with  children  the  tepid  bath  (90°  F.)  is  usually  preferable 
to  cold  sponging. 

In  the  second  stage  of  bronchitis,  when  there  is  secretion  with  relaxa- 
tion, the  stimulant  expectorants  are  useful.  Ammonium  chloride  may 
be  considered  to  lie  half-way  between  the  sedative  and  the  stimulant 
expectorants,  and  therefore  to  be  especially  useful  in  the  opening  period 
of  the  second  stage.  It  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two 
hours,  ill  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  ; it  is  often  jjreferred  simply 
dissolved  in  water,  or  may  be  exhibited  in  accordance  with  formula  17. 
With  it  may  be  at  first  combined  ipecacuanha  or  apomorphine.  Senega 
and  stiuill  are  of  very  doubtful  value : we  have  never  been  able  to 
perceive  any  distinct  influence  fi’oni  them. 

At  a later  x>eriod,  after  the  establishment  of  free  secretion,  certain 
volatile  oils  are  very  effective.  Of  these  oil  of  eucalyptus  may  usually 
be  first  employed,  as  the  least  stimulating ; oil  of  garlic,  in  the  form 
of  syrup  of  garlic,  is  often  very  useful  in  the  iirotracted  bronchitis  of 
children.  Terebene  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  class.  Oil  of 
sandal  wood,  of  copaiba,  or  of  cubeb  may  be  tried  if  other  remedies 
fail  or  have  been  used  until  the  lungs  have  become  accustomed  to  them. 
Compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (five  to  ten  drops  on  sugar)  every  two 
hours  is  sometimes  useful.  Terebene  and  the  various  oils  are  best  given 
in  capsules  (three  to  five  minims  each).  Creasote,  or  guaiacol  or  its  car- 
bonate, is  often  very  effective  when  the  bronchitis  becomes  subacute  and 
persists  with  free  expectoration.  (The  treatment  of  capillary  bronchitis 
is  given  in  the  article  on  Broncho-Pneumonia,  page  763.) 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  symptom  cough”  involves  the  under- 
standing of  the  value  and  object  of  cough.  This  act  is  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  the  lungs  from  various  exudations.  Cough  may  be  produced  by  a 
nervous  or  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  a time 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  coughed  up,  or  if  there  be  exudation  to  be 
expelled  the  amount  of  cough  present  may  be  in  excess  of  what  is  need- 
ful. In  either  of  these  cases  the  cough  becomes  an  evil,  to  be  done  away 
with  or  checked  as  far  as  practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  excessive  exudation,  and  especially  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  great 
weakness  of  the  patient,  as  in  infancy  or  in  old  age,  the  cough  may  not 
b(‘  sufficient  to  bring  about  relief,  in  which  case  it  must,  if  possible,  be 
increased  or  replaced  in  some  way.  It  is  plain  that  the  amount  of  cough 
which  the  patient  has,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  a sufficient  guide  as  to 
whether  the  cough  is  excessive  or  not.  It  is  the  relation  between  the 
cough  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished  which  must  be  considered  by  the 
practitioner.  Cough  can  sometimes  be  allayed  by  the  use  of  inhalations 
of  vapor  or  fumes  of  medicated  sprays  v hich  lessen  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Belladonna  may  be  used  in  this  way.  (See  Asthma.) 
When  the  cough  is  of  laryngeal  origin.  c<kaine  is  a valuable  local  remedy. 
In  most  cases  excessive  cough  is  to  be  checked  by  drugs  which  benumb 
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the  ceutnil  nervous  system : of  these  the  most  powerful  is  oj^ium,  which 
is,  however,  equally  powerful  in  checking  the  secretion  of  the  resi)iratory 
mucous  membrane  as  well  as  in  deraugiiig  digestion.  When,  therefore, 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  a bronchitis,  it  is  desired  to  increase  bronchial 
secretion,  opium  should  not  be  employed.  Again,  excessively  violent 
cough  is  especially  seen  in  hysterical  neurotic  subjects,  most  of  whom  do 
not  bear  opium  well,  and  with  whom  when  the  narcotic  is  borne  there  is 
danger  of  the  formation  of  the  opium  habit.  Hyoscyamus  is  free  from  all 
objection  and  is  much  used  ; it  is,  however,  comparatively  feeble  and  un- 
certain in  its  action,  and  must  be  given  in  full  doses  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  bromides  and  antipyrin  are,  we  think,  more  decided  in  their 
influence  than  is  hyoscyamus.  Codeine  is  much  used  by  certain  prac- 
titioners. In  some  cases  chloroform  given  by  the  stomach  in  the  cough 
mixture  acts  most  happily.  Prussic  acid  has  been  much  used.  The  action 
of  such  agents  as  chloroform  and  prussic  acid  lasts  only  for  a very  short 
time,  and  to  exert  anything  like  a continuous  influence  the  drug  must  be 
given  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  an  hour. 

In  neurotic  or  hysterical  subjects  a bronchial  irritation  may  be  main- 
tained for  weeks  or  months  simply  from  a cough  which  is  produced  by  a 
hypermsthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  such  cases  we  have  seen  re- 
coveries rapidly  follow  the  withdrawal  of  all  expectorant  remedies,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  autispasmodics  just  mentioned,  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation. Travel,  with  its  change  of  air  and  scene,  is  especially  useful  in 
these  cases. 

Whenever  in  acute  bronchitis  it  is  perceptible  that  the  strength  is 
waning,  strychnine  and  cocaine  should  be  administei‘ed.  In  the  old,  the 
alcoholic,  and  the  feeble  this  condition  is  especially  liable  to  arise.  The 
strychnine  may  be  added  to  the  cough  mixture,  but  in  bad  cases  should 
be  given  hypodermically.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  give  it  and  cocaine  al- 
ternately every  two  hours,  increasing  the  dose  from  one- thirtieth  (strych- 
nine) and  one-fourth  (cocaine)  rapidly  until  as  much  as  one-sixteenth  and 
one-half  grain  respectively  are  given,  if  it  be  found  necessary. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS.  CHRONIC  BRONCHIAL  CATARRH. 

Etiology. — Chronic  bronchitis  is  essentially  a disease  of  elderly 
people,  and  represents  the  results  of  repeated  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
acute  bronchitis.  It  is  likely  to  occur  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  in  scrofula,  in  gout,  in  eczema,  and 
in  alcoholism.  In  winter  exacerbations  are  frequent ; in  summer  remis- 
sions occur. 

Morbid  Anatomy. —The  mncoas  membrane  of  the  affected  bronchi 
either  is  thickened,  reddened,  and  the  surface  velvety,  perhaps  eroded,  or 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a simultaneous 
occurrence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi 
and  atrophy  of  that  of  the  smaller  tubes.  AYhen  there  is  abundance  of 
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the  secretion  it  readily  escapes  from  the  cut  tubes.  The  muscular  and 
elastic  fibres  in  the  wall  are  frecpiently  hypertrophied  and  distinctly 
project  into  the  canal.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  peribron- 
chitis, and  emphysema  are  frequently  associated. 

Symptoms. — Persistent  cou<^h  is  the.  conspicuous  symptom  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  usually  becomes  aggravated  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
It  is  mild  or  violent,  constant  or  in  paroxysms.  The  latter  often  occur 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  and  may  take  place  at  night,  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  the  patient.  Violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  may 
be  associated  with  dyspnoea,  and  the  face  become  of  a bluish  tint,  the 
superficial  veins  be  distended,  and  the  accessory  muscles  of  respmition 
be  brought  violently  in  play.  The  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  ex- 
cept for  the  recognition  of  rales,  is  practically  negative  unless  emphy- 
sema or  broiuihitis  is  present.  Sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  are  to  be 
heard  the  more  abundantly  the  less  the  secretion,  while  moist  rales, 
coarse  and  fine,  are  often  present,  especially  in  the  lower  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  lung.  In  general  tlie  course  of  chronic  bronchitis  ex- 
tends over  a period  of  many  years,  and  the  health  is  not  materially  im- 
paired until  emphysema,  bronchiecfixsis,  fibrous  pneumonia,  and  dilated 
heart  occur  as  complications,  when  dyspnoea,  cj’anosis,  and  drojisy  are 
likely  to  result. 

The  varieties  of  chronic  bronchitis  usually  recognized  are  designated 
according  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  discharge  from  the  bronchi. 
In  dry  catarrh  the  smaller  bronchi  are  affected,  the  secretion  is  scanty, 
tough,  opaque  gray.  Dyspnoea  is  constant,  and  paroxysnrs  of  coughing 
are  violent.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  emphysema  combined  with 
dry  rfiles.  When  the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  associated  with  abun- 
dant purulent  secretion  the  condition  is  known  as  hronchorrlicca,  and  a 
pint  or  more  may  be  expectorated  in  the  course  of  a day.  The  sputum 
varies  in  appearance  according  as  mucus  or  pus  predominates,  and  clnin]>s 
of  green  or  yellow  pus  may  be  present  in  a more  gelatinous  and  trans- 
parent material.  The  more  profuse  the  secretion  the  more  likely  is  bron- 
chiectasis to  be  associated.  In  bronchorrhcea  there  is  usually  progressive 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  drojisy  not  infrequently  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  life.  The  term  serous  hroiichorrhcca  is  ap]died  when  the  ex- 
pectoration is  profuse,  viscid,  and  clear,  resembling  mucilage.  There  is 
usually  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  patient  may  attain 
extreme  old  age.  Putrid  bronchitis  results  from  the  occurrence  of  putre- 
faction in  the  bronchial  secretion,  and  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
putrefactive  condition  occurring  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  by  the  absence 
of  elastic  fibres,  and  from  that  occun-ing  in  phthisical  cavities  by  the 
absence  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  A febrile  temperature  occasion- 
ally is  present,  the  breath  is  fetid,  and  gangrene  of  the  bronchial  wall 
or  foci  of  gangrenous  broncho-i>nenmonia  sometimes  result.  Several 
instances  have  been  reported  of  abscess  of  the  brain  as  a complication. 
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In  general  there  is  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  although  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  is  rapid  when  complicated  with  pulmonary  gan- 
grene. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  a case  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
if  possible,  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  a warm,  dry,  equable  climate, 
where  out-door  life  can  be  enjoyed  at  all  times.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  cases  in  which  each  winter  brings  a recurrent  prolonged  bron- 
chitis, the  so-called  “winter  cough.”  If  it  is  impossible  to  change  the 
habitation  of  the  person  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  ; heavy  under- flannels  should 
be  worn.  Frequently  the  tendency  to  take  cold  can  be  modified  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  commenced  during  the  summer  mouths  and 
continued,  and  by  the  continuous  administration  for  months  of  minute 
doses  of  arsenic  (one-hundredth  of  a grain  ter  die),  which  remedy  is  also 
of  value  in  the  treatment  of  formed  chronic  bronchitis. 

Tonics,  nutritious  food,  wine,  cod-liver  oil,  regulated  exercise,  and  all 
drugs  and  procedures  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  bodily  health  and 
vitality,  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

In  attempting  to  modify  the  disease  directly  by  drugs,  the  xR'ae'ti- 
tioiier  must  select  his  exiiectorant  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  an  acute  exacerbation,  with  great  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  potassium  citrate  mixture  may  be  employed. 
When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  increase  secretion  for  a longer  imriod, 
potassium  iodide  is  iireferable.  The  iodide  may  also  be  used  in  very 
small  doses  (five  to  ten  grains  a day)  for  weeks  at  a time,  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  absorption  of  exudations  which  have  taken  j^lace  into  the 
mucous  membrane.  When  there  is  excessive  secretion,  gallic  acid  (five 
to  ten  grains  four  times  a day)  may  be  very  serviceable.  In  old  cases, 
with  nervousness,  and  especially  when  there  is  a tendency  to  abdom- 
inal flatulence  from  atony  of  the  bowels,  asafetida  often  gives  temiiorary 
relief. 

The  most  generally  useful  expectorants  are,  however,  the  volatile  oils. 
Of  these,  terebene,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  oil  of  sandal  wood,  oil  of  copaiba, 
oil  of  cubeb,  and  even  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  from  time  to  time  em- 
ployed. Benzoic  acid,  pure  or  in  the  form  of  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  (five  to  ten  drojis  every  three  hours  on  sugar),  is  an  occasional 
remedy.  Creosote  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  drugs  ; it  should  be 
given  in  capsule  or  emulsion,  in  slowly  increasing  doses,  until  thirty 
minims  a day  are  taken  or  the  limit  of  gastric  tolerance  is  reached.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  has  been  especially  used  by  respiration,  and  many 
springs  are  now  furnished  with  resi:>iratory  chambers.  It  may,  however, 
be  given  in  solution.  It  is  often  efficacious  when  there  is  much  exxiecto- 
ration  in  a chronic  bronchitis.  From  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  saturated 
watery  solution  may  be  administered  by  the  month  four  or  five  times  a 
day  or  mi  til  the  breath  hsis  a percei)tible  odor.  In  the  use  of  exiiecto- 
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rants  it  is  essential  to  avoid  disturbing  the  digestion,  and  also  to  vary  the 
drug  from  time  to  time  according  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lung 
appears  to  become  accustomed  to  one  remedy. 

When  in  chronic  bronchitis  there  is  failure  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, either  from  retention  of  secretion  or  from  loss  of  the  functional 
power  of  the  lung  by  anatomical  alteration,  strychnine  and  cocaine  are 
the  cliief  reliances ; only  under  rare  circumstances  is  the  attempt  to  clear 
the  lungs  by  the  use  of  emetics  justifiable. 

Counter- irritation  in  chronic  bronchitis  should  be  limited  to  parox- 
ysms of  exacerbation  or  to  the  occasional  use  of  pitch  or  other  irritant 
plasters.  Inhalations  are  frequently  of  value  ; terebene,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin  or  other  benzoic  acid  preparations,  and  various  stimu- 
lating volatile  substances  of  balsamic  or  terebinthinate  nature  may  be 
used  from  time  to  time  with  advantage. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  there  is  almost  always 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  so  that  the  treatment  of  cases  eventually 
resolves  itself  largely  into  the  treatment  of  chronic  cardiac  failure. 

MEMBRANOUS  BRONCHITIS. 

Definition. — A localized  infiammation  of  the  bronchi,  usually  chronic, 
and  characterized  by  the  expulsion  of  an  arborescent  cast  of  a bronchus 
and  its  branches. 

Fibrinous  casts  are  formed  in  the  bronchi  frequently  in  diphtheria, 
in  fibrinous  laryngitis  of  non-diphtherial  origin,  and  in  pneumonia. 
Hemorrhagic  casts  are  at  times  formed  from  the  aspirated  blood  in  nose- 
bleed and  cut-throat,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
In  membranous  bronchitis,  however,  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  the  primary  condition,  and  has  been  designated  plastic, 
exudative,  fibrinous,  and  polypoid  bronchitis  or  bronchiolitis. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  with  reference  to  the  causation  of  this 
affection.  It  occurs  usually  in  adults,  often  in  the  vigorous  and  healthy, 
but  frequently  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  has  been  observed  also  in 
connection  with  cardiac  disease,  and  a number  of  crises  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  herpes  zoster,  pemj)higus,  and  impetigo  were  lussociated. 
Cases  of  acute  membranous  bronchitis  have  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  characterized  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  fcA'er  accom])anied 
with  cough  and  a sense  of  substernal  constriction.  The  ]diysical  signs 
are  those  indicative  of  a localized  acute  bronchitis,  and  the  more  exact 
nature  of  the  disease  is  made  evident  by  tlie  expulsion  of  a bronchial 
cast,  following  which  relief,  perhaps  merely  teiiqiorary,  is  experienced. 
In  the  instances  reported  the  occasional  combination  of  a membranous 
tonsillitis  and  the  frequent  death  from  suffocation  or  pneumonia  suggest 
that  cases  of  diphtheria  and  j)neumonia  may  have  been  regarded  as  acute 
membranous  bronchitis. 

Chronic  membranous  bronchitis  is  the  variety  commonly  encountered. 
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and  recurrent  attacks  are  likely  to  take  place  at  intervals  of  weeks  or 
niontlis  over  a period  of  years.  Cough  is  the  conspicuous  feature,  is 
sometimes  paroxysmal,  and  generally  is  not  sufficiently  severe  to  interfere 
with  the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  individual.  Attacks  of  dj’siuioea 
may  immediately  precede  the  eximlsion  of  the  cast,  although  often 
there  may  be  no  difficulty  of  breathing  at  any  time.  During  the  oc- 
currence of  dyspnoea  there  is  frequently  more  or  less  cj’^anosis.  The 
physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis,  and,  although  respiration  in  the 
alfected  portion  of  the  lung  is  likely  to  be  feeble  or  absent,  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest  is  usually  negative,  with  the  exception  of  the 
signs  of  a bronchitis.  The  expulsion  of  the  bronchial  cast  is  the  easeu- 
tial  feature,  and  is  at  times  associated  with  more  or  less  hemorrhage. 
The  cast  ordinarily  appears  as  a rounded,  flesh-like  mass,  in  part,  per- 
haps, composed  of  mucus  aud  blood,  and  when  unfolded  in  water  assumes 
an  arborescent  character.  The  size  of  the  cast  varies  in  accordance  with 
tliat  of  the  bronchus  affected.  The  cast  is  either  hollow  or  solid,  homo- 
geneous or  laminated,  and  is  composed  of  fibrin,  more  rarely  of  inspis- 
sated mucus,  leukocytes,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  Charcot  crystals.  The 
spiral  fibres  of  Curschmann  have  been  found  in  the  cast. 

Although  the  prognosis  of  chronic  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  usuall}' 
favorable,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases 
reported  as  fibrinous  bronchitis  tuberculosis  has  existed,  and  the  prog- 
nosis should  be  guarded  until  evidence  of  the  latter  disease  has  been  re- 
peatedly sought  for  in  vain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

Etiologyl — Bronchiectasis  is  the  result  of  conditions  which  produce 
a weakening  of  the  wall  of  the  bronchus,  and  an  increase  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  against  it,  especially  from  persistent  coughing.  Most 
important  in  the  causation  of  weakness  of  the  wall  is  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  whether  occurring  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  in 
tubercular  bronchitis,  or  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 
Bronchiectasis  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  obstruction  of  a tube  by 
the  pressure  of  tumors,  the  obliteration  of  alveoli  in  fibrous  pneumonia, 
or  interference  with  their  expansion  by  chronic  pleurisy.  The  atmos- 
pheric xiressure  is  then  exercised  ux^on  the  unobstructed  sx^aces  in  tlie 
lung,  and  a collateral,  comxiensatory  or  vicarious  bronchiectasis  results, 
usually  associated  with  emphysema.  Bronchiectasis  is  essentially  a dis- 
ease of  adult  life,  but  at  times  is  found  in  infants  even  at  birth.  Tliis 
congenital  bronchiectasis,  in  which  numerous  cysts  containing  a thin 
liquid  are  found,  usually  in  one  lung,  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  syx^hilis, 
although  it  is  probable  that  in  certain  instances  it  rexu’esents  irregulari- 
ties of  develox)ment  from  unknown  causes. 

46 
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Morbid  Anatoma". — Bronchiectasis  generally  affects  bronchi  of  me- 
dium size  and  their  smaller  branches,  and  the  alterations  maj^  be  present 
thronghont  both  lungs,  in  which  case  the  lower  lobes  are  more  likely  to 
be  especially  affected.  They  are  ofteuest  limited,  however,  to  one  lung, 
perhaps  to  a single  lobe.  The  tlilatation  is  uniform,  cylindrical,  or  cir- 
cumscribed (fusiform  or  saccular),  the  fusiform  dilatations  often  being 
varicose  from  the  alternation  of  dilated  jiortions  with  those  of  relati\  ely 
normal  calibre.  As  a result  of  the  dilatation,  the  diameter  of  the  affected 
portion  of  the  bronchial  tube  is  A’ariously  increased,  and  in  saccular  dila- 
tation numerous  cavities  of  various  size  are  formed  along  the  course  of 
the  bronchus.  The  cavities  may  be  blind  from  the  obliteration  of  out- 
going branches,  and  the  connection  with  the  main  trunk  is  also  some- 
times destroyed.  Isolated  cavities  of  bronchial  origin  thus  are  formed  in 
the  lungs.  Neighboring  ca^■ities  may  become  conffuent  from  absorption 
of  the  lung-tissue,  giving  rise  to  trabeculated  sacs  as  large  as  the  fist. 
Dilatation  of  the  smaller  l)ronchi  is  often  made  evident  by  the  ease  with 
which  their  course  is  followed  with  the  scissors.  The  wall  of  the  dilated 
bronchus  is  either  hypertrophied  or  atrophied,  the  two  conditions  not 
infrequently  occurring  in  different  i)arts  of  the  s<ime  lung.  The  hyper- 
trophied mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  sometimes  corrugated,  peibaps 
covered  with  villi,  and  of  a dark-red  color  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
dilated  blood-vessels.  When  atrophied,  the  wall  is  thin,  smooth,  and 
shining,  often  not  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  lung-tissue.  As 
the  wall  of  the  bronchus  becomes  thin  the  epithelium  is  llattened.  the 
cartilage  is  absorbed,  the  muscular  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  in  ])art  dis- 
appear and  in  part  are  widely  separated.  The  peribronchial  tissue  be- 
comes thickened  and  fibrous.  The  dilated  bronchi  contain  thin,  opaque 
gray,  muco-purulent  fluid  ; in  the  sacculi  is  a denser  secretion,  which 
may  be  an  oi)aque  gray  mucus  or  insiiissated  caseous  material,  sometimes 
infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  If  the  contents  are  inspissated  the  wall  is 
usually  thickened  and  contracted,  indicating  a tendency  to  obliteration 
of  the  cavity.  Saccular  dilatations  which  are  entirely  disconnected  from 
the  bronchus  from  which  they  originate  may  appear  as  cysts  containing 
a clear  fluid.  Ulceration  of  the  wall  is  rare,  but  may  occur,  especially 
when  the  contents  of  the  dilated  bronchus  are  retained  and  become 
putrid.  Gangrene  of  the  v ail  then  may  result  and  extend  to  the  neigh- 
boring lung-tissue. 

Syjiptoms. — For  a long  time  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  bronchiec- 
tasis are  those  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  are  not  likely  to  suggest  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  unless  localized  at  some  ])articular  i^art  of  the  lung. 
The  symptom  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  bronchiectasis  is  cough 
occurring  in  paroxysms  and  followed  by  the  ejection  of  a large  quantity 
of  sputum.  The  cough  usually  occurs  in  the  morning,  and  not  infre- 
quently is  induced  by  a change  of  ])osition.  as  perhai>s  in  turning  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  or  in  assuming  the  upright  position  after  a night’s 
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rest.  More  than  twenty  ounces  of  secretion  may  be  raised  from  the 
lungs  in  twenty-four  boiu’s.  When  allowed  to  settle  it  is  usually  thin,  of 
a dirty-gray  color,  and  frequently  is  of  a disagreeable  odor,  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  is  distinctly  putrid.  A sediment  is  formed  also  conqiosed  of 
pus- corpuscles,  with  which  are  small  grayish  particles  containing  fattily 
degenerated  cells,  crystals  of  fat  acids,  numerous  red  blood-coiqiuscles, 
and  bacteria ; hmmatoidin  crystals  also  are  sometimes  present.  The 
upper  layer  is  a thin  licpiid  covered  with  a brownish  froth.  In  diffused 
bronchiectasis  the  physical  signs  are  those  of  a chronic  bronchitis,  while 
in  circumscribed  bronchiectasis  they  are  those  of  a cavity,  manifested 
by  amphoric  resonance,  cavernous  breathing,  and  coarse  gurgling  i41es, 
alternating  with  dulness  and  feeble  or  absent  respiration  in  the  same 
place  according  as  the  cavity  is  full  or  empty. 

After  many  years  there  is  likely  to  be  progressively  increasing  dys- 
pnoea, aggravated  on  slight  exertion,  and  then  associated  with  cyanosis. 
The  tinger-tips  are  clubbed,  the  hypertrophic  osteoarthropathy  of  Marie,  as 
in  chronic  tuberculosis  and  in  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation 
from  cardiac  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cough  and  expectoration  and  their  occurrence  for  a long  time  without 
other  symptoms.  It  is  certain  only  when  the  signs  of  a cavity  are  present. 
In  such  cases  tuberculosis  is  eliminated  by  the  absence  of  bacilli,  gan- 
grene by  the  history  and  the  absence  of  shreds  of  lung-tissue,  and  abscess 
by  lack  of  evidence  of  antecedent  pneumonia.  If  the  signs  of  a cavity 
are  absent,  bronchiectasis  may  be  overlooked. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favorable  as  to  length  of  life,  but  death  may 
suddenly  occur  from  hmmoptysis,  or  rapidly  from  gangrene  of  the  lung  if 
the  secretion  becomes  putrid.  As  a rule,  diffused  bronchiectasis  is  event- 
ually complicated  with  emxihysema,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  cardiac 
incompetency,  with  their  sjnnptoms  and  result.  In  other  cases,  in  the 
course  of  years  the  patient  becomes  weak  and  thin  from  the  persistent 
cough  accompanied  eventually  by  continued  fever,  the  symptoms  being 
those  of  a pulmonary  phthisis. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  method  of  reducing  bronchial 
dilatation.  The  administration  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  inhalation  of 
terebene  and  various  volatile  oils,  especially  of  sandal  wood  or  of  creo- 
sote, sometimes  is  effective  in  checking  excessive  secretion.  Osier  recom- 
mends that  with  a suitable  syringe  there  be  introduced  into  the  trachea 
twice  a day  a drachm  of  a solution  of  ten  parts  of  menthol  and  two 
parts  of  guaiacol  in  eighty-eight  parts  of  olive  oil.  AYhen  the  cavity  is 
situated  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
opened  through  the  chest-wall  and  drained. 

BRONCHIAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Obstruction  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  result  from  external  or 
internal  causes.  The  common  external  cause  is  pressure  from  tumors. 
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especially  those  of  the  thyroid,  and  of  the  cervical  and  mediastinal 
lymph-glands,  and  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Cancer  of  the 
oesophagus,  vertebral  and  intra-pnlmonary  tumors,  abscess  of  the  medi- 
astinum, enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  pericardial  exudation  also  may 
produce  pressure  from  without.  The  internal  causes  of  obstruction  in- 
clude foreign  bodies,  membranous  exudations  from  acute  indammation, 
and  strictures  from  chronic  inflammation  or  syphilis  and  tumors. 

Ill  obstruction  of  the  trachea  there  is  a sense  of  constriction  in  the 
region  aflected,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  especially  of  inspiration, 
wliich  is  prolonged  and  perhaps  harsh.  According  to  the  degree  of 
obstruction  is  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea,  which  may  become  so  great 
as  to  be  associated  with  conspicuous  action  of  the  accessory  muscles  of 
respiration,  although  the  larynx  changes  its  position  but  little. 

Bronchial  obstruction  is  generally  unilateral,  and  the  result  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  broiichns  obstructed  and  the  degree  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  a small  bronchus  may  be  those 
of  a localize<l  bronchitis.  If  a large  tube  is  obstructed,  the  air  is  both 
admitted  and  expelled  with  difficulty,  inspiration  being  more  interfered 
with  than  exjiiration.  If  the  obstruction  is  complete,  atelectasis  results, 
and  there  is  shrinkage  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  chest,  with  coni- 
liensatory  emphysema  of  the  other  lung  and  corresponding  distention 
of  that  half  of  the  thorax.  Prominence  of  the  cervical  muscles  and  re- 
traction of  the  supraclavicular  and  intercostal  spaces  and  of  the  lower 
ribs  indicate  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoea.  In  the  region  of  incomplete 
obstruction  sonorous  rfiles  are  to  be  heard,  and  mav  be  recognized  on 
palpation  of  the  chest.  The  respiratoiy  murmur  is  feeble  or  absent 
in  the  region  suiiplied  by  the  obstructed  bronchus,  and  is  exaggerated 
elsewhere. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  nature  and  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction,  which  may  be  such  as  early  to  cause  death,  or  in  case 
of  the  obstruction  of  a small  or  medium-sized  bronchus  may  be  directly 
recovered  from,  although  bronchiectasis  and  emphysema  may  iierma- 
nently  result. 

Treatment. — When  the  bronchial  obstruction  is  due  to  a tumor,  this, 
if  possible,  should  be  removed ; foreign  bodies  may  be  coughed  up,  but  if 
they  can  be  located,  by  the  Eontgen  rays  or  otherwise,  they  call  for  surgi- 
cal interference.  Medical  treatment  should  be  advised  in  case  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  or  of  mediastinal  lymphomata,  as  recommended  in 
the  articles  on  these  subjects.  The  appropriate  treatment  for  syphilis 
should  be  used  when  this  disease  is  suspected  as  a cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. If  the  exudation  of  pericarditis  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
symptoms  of  obstruction,  it  may  be  remoA’ed  by  paracentesis.  The 
dyspnoea  from  inoperable  or  incurable  causes  of  obstruction  is  to  be 
relieved  by  inhalations  of  oxygen  or  by  the  administration  of  codeine  or 
morphine. 
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ASTHMA.  BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA. 

Definition.— A functional  disturbance  of  tbe  respiratory  apparatus 
manifested  by  sudden  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  with  intervals  of  comparative 
freedom.  Expiration  is  more  interfered  with  than  inspiration,  and  the 
sputum  is  usually  characteristic. 

The  term  asthma  is  used  often  to  include  various  spasmodic  affections 
of  respiration,  especially  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  occuriing  in  laryngitis 
or  in  consecpience  of  the  iw-essure  of  tumors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi,  e.g.^  so-called  thyroid  asthma  and  thymic  asthma.  Attacks 
of  dyspnoea  occurring  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  are  usu- 
ally designated  cardiac  asthma ; these,  and  the  probably  closely  allied 
unemic  dyspnoea,  so-called  renal  asthma,  and  the  attacks  of  d^^spnoea  in 
hysteria  often  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  sometimes  termed 
asthma,  are  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  diseases  in  which  they 
occur,  the  disease  asthma  being  limited  to  the  j)eculiar  paroxysms  of 
disturbed  breathing  excited  more  especially  by  couditions  limited  to 
the  respiratory  tract.  Although  it  is  asserted  that  the  dyspnoea  is  due 
usually  to  spasm  of  the  involuntary  muscles  in  the  bronchial  wall,  it  is 
urged  also  that  a congestive  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  occur  and  mechanically  disturb  breathing.  Probably  of  especial 
importance  as  a mechanical  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  the  peculiar  material 
expelled  towards  the  end  of  the  attack  and  regarded  as  casts  of  the 
bronchioles. 

Etiology. — The  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  apparatus  which  makes 
the  patient  liable  to  attacks  of  asthma  is  considered  to  be  often  congeni- 
tal. since  asthma  frequently  occurs  iu  certain  families,  especially  those  in 
which  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  epilejisy,  neuralgia,  and  gout  are  common. 
It  is  observed  that  asthma  not  infrequently  occurs  in  x>ersons  suffering 
from  saccharine  diabetes  and  lead  poisoning.  Bronchial  asthma  may  be 
present  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  more  frequently  in  the  adult,  and  is 
found  in  men  oftener  than  in  women.  Of  late  years  especial  importance 
has  been  directed  to  the  presence  of  local  disease  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane,  especially  iu  the  nose,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  as  favor- 
ing the  production  of  asthma. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  attack  is  often  a direct  or  reflex  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  respiration,  especially  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.  The  exciting  causes  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with  climate. 
Eesidence  in  a given  locality  may  be  helpful  to  the  one  and  injnrious  to 
the  other.  The  influence  of  climate  does  not  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
moisture  or  the  range  of  temperature,  but  ofteuer  upon  peculiarities  of 
the  intlividual,  since  a moist  climate  and  cold  weather  are  beneficial  to 
some  and  injurious  to  others.  Attacks  of  asthma  are  frequently  brought 
on  by  the  direct  inhalation  of  irritating  particles,  whether  as  dust  or  as 
odors  from  flowers  or  even  animals.  In  certain  crises  the  attack  of  asthma 
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is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a reflex  irritation  of  tlie  nerves  of  respiration 
from  disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intestinal  tract,  hence  dyspeptic  or 
nervous  asthma,  or  from  the  pelvic  organs,  and  even  in  consequence  of 
pregnancy,  hence  iderine  asthma. 

Symptoms. — Asthma  is  a disease  of  gradual  development,  and  there  is 
nothing  suggestive  of  this  affection  until  the  occurrence  of  a paroxysm 
of  dyspnoea.  The  existence  of  a sensitive  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
is  indicated  often  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and 
there  may  l)e  occasionally  a sense  of  thoracic  constriction.  The  imme- 
diate asthmatic  attack  usually  takes  place  at  night,  and  is  sometimes 
precetled  for  several  hours  by  a sense  of  substernal  constriction,  frontal 
headache,  or  digestive  disturbance.  The  patient  is  roused  from  a sound 
sleep  vdth  a sense  of  suflbcation.  He  sits  upright,  and  breathes  violently, 
but  not  with  increased  frequency,  the  iusiiirations  usually  being  short 
and  deep  and  the  expirations  prolonged.  In  other  cases  inspiration  may 
be  relatively  easy  and  expiration  especially  lal)ored.  The  respiration  is 
noisy  from  the  numerous  sonorous  and  sibilant  ihles  which  are  to  be  heard 
even  at  a remote  distance  from  the  patient.  The  accessory  muscles  of 
respiration  are  flrmly  contracted,  the  chest  is  fully  expanded,  and  the 
patient  leans  forward,  sits  astride  a chaii-,  or  hy  othei-  change  of  position 
endeavors  to  expand  the  chest  to  its  utmost.  As  the  d3’Si)iioea  increases, 
the  face  is  at  first  red,  then  of  a bluish  tint,  and  finally  pale  ; the  skin  is 
cool,  there  is  profuse  sweating,  and  the  i)ulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak. 
There  is  increased  resonance  on  percussion,  from  excessi^•e  distention 
of  the  lungs,  which  overlap  the  heart  and  depress  the  dia])hragm.  On 
auscultation  coarse  and  tine  musical  rales  are  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  chest  both  on  inspiration  and  on  expiration,  more  abundantly  during 
the  latter.  The  attack  of  dyspnoea  continues  for  minutes  or  hours,  relief 
often  being  experienced  by  tlie  expulsion  of  a characteristic  si)utum. 
The  cough  is  at  first  slight  and  diy,  but  becomes  paroxysmal  and  forcible 
in  the  efforts  to  raise  secretion,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  lungs  is  often 
made  evident  by  the  substitution  of  moist  for  dry  rales.  The  sputum  is 
viscid,  grayish  white,  scanty,  or  profuse,  and  contains  the  spiral  threads 
discovered  by  Cmrsehmann.  Some  of  these  may  be  large  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  while  others  require  the  use  of  the  lens.  ^^Tlen 
the  fibres  are  examined  with  the  microscope  they  are  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a gelatinous  mass  twisted  about  a homogeneous,  usually  trans- 
lucent, central  thread.  The  sjdral  fibres  contain  mucin,  and  in  the 
sputum  are  also  alveolar  ei)ithelium.  eosinophiles.  and  Charcot  crystals, 
the  latter  increasing  in  number  the  longer  the  sputum  is  exposed  to  the 
air. 

The  attack  usually  lasts  several  hours,  but  may  terminate  in  the  course 
of  minutes,  and  the  severest  attacks  may  last  for  days.  As  the  breathing 
becomes  easier  the  patient  feels  exhausted,  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  ap- 
parently well,  at  the  most  somewhat  tatigued.  Other  attacks  are  likely 
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to  occur  ill  tlie  course  of  successive  days  or  at  intervals  of  a number  of 
days,  during’  which  there  is  more  or  less  cough  and  even  characteristic 
sputum  between  the  attacks.  Longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  freedom, 
lasting  months  or  years,  may  then  follow,  or  the  attacks  are  ot  such 
fi’eipient  occurrence  that  pulmonary  emphysema  and  eventual  dilatation 
of  the  heart  result. 

Diagnosis.— Expiratory  dyspnoea  affecting  both  lungs  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  bronchial  asthma,  by  means  of  which  other  causes  of  re- 
current attacks  of  dyspnoea,  except  in  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  cardiac  asthma,  may  be  excluded.  In  emphysema  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  and  the  persistence  of  dyspnoea  are  sufficiently 
distinctive.  In  cardiac  asthma  the  dyspnoea  affects  both  inspiration 
and  expiration.  Ihlles  are  absent  unless  pulmonary  oedema  occurs  as  a 
complication.  The  discovery  of  Curschmann’s  spirals  in  the  sputum  at 
the  close  of  an  attack  of  tlyspnoea  is  to  be  made  practicall}'^  onl}^  in 
bronchial  asthma. 

Prognosis. — Asthma,  except  when  it  occurs  in  childhood,  is  usually  a 
disease  lasting  for  years,  and  in  the  bronchial  asthma  of  adults  iiermauent 
recovery  is  rare  unless  the  cause  is  remediable  or  the  patient  is  able  to 
find  and  permanently  resitle  in  a climate  in  which  he  is  free  from  the 
attacks.  The  usual  termination  of  this  disease  is  in  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  manifested  by  persistent  dyspnoea,  chronic  cough, 
abundant  muco-purulent  sputum,  and  an  hypertrophied  right  ventricle, 
which  tends  to  become  incompetent  witli  resulting  cyanosis  and  dropsy. 
In  such  cases  attacks  of  bronchial  asthma  may  be  replaced  by  those  of 
cardiac  asthma,  in  which  inspiration  and  expiration  are  alike  affected  and 
the  physical  signs  are  those  of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a case  of  asthma  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  management  of  the  case  between  and  during  the  paroxysms. 
As  the  attacks  sometimes  depend  upon  a removable  cause,  especiallj^ 
upon  the  presence  of  polypi  or  other  obstructive  lesions  of  the  nose,  a 
careful  search  for  such  cause  should  be  made,  followed,  if  opportunity 
offer,  by  removal.  The  urine  also  should  always  be  examined,  to  pre- 
vent the  overlooking  of  a urtemic  origin.  As  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  the  disease  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  an  excessive  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lung  to  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, and  as  in  old  cases  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  complicating 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis,  especiallj"  its 
climatic  treatment,  is  often  very  important.  Further,  in  many  cases 
without  obvious  bronchial  catarrh,  asthma  may  be  modified  by  climatic 
surroundings,  so  that  when  it  is  possible  residence  in  a warm,  usually 
moist,  climate  should  be  secured.  In  scarcely  any  other  disease,  how- 
ever, is  it  so  essential  to  study  the  individual  characteristics  in  each 
case,  as  at  present  the  relations  of  asthmatic  attacks  to  climate  and 
locality  are  entirely  inexplicable.  As  an  example,  we  may  mention  the 
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case  of  a great  traveller  and  sufferer  from  the  disease  who  found  freedom 
from  asthma  only  in  the  city  of  Caracas.  To  some  cases  the  sea-shore, 
to  others  the  mouutaiiis,  afford  relief ; some  do  best  in  the  city,  otheis 
in  the  country  ; occasionally  change  of  rooms  in  the  house  affects  the 
number  and  violence  of  the  attacks  ; not  rarely  sleeping  upon  feathers 
or  a feather  pillow  will  pro^a)ke  asthmatic  sjunptoms. 

The  general  hygienic  management  should  be  that  of  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh,  though,  especially  in  children,  some  importance  may  be  attached 
to  restricting  the  use  of  meat  or  other  highly  nitrogenous  foods. 

No  diet,  however,  which  produces  indigestion  or  flatulence  is  suit- 
able for  the  asthmatic.  If  an  almost  purely  meat  diet  is  the  only  one 
digested,  it  should  be  the  only  one  allowed.  Further,  the  heavy  meal 
should  always  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  supper  should 
be  made  very  light,  so  that  the  digestion  may  be  completed  by  bedtime. 

In  some  cases  of  asthma  the  continuous  use  of  small  doses  of  arsenic 
for  months  has  x>i‘caounced  effect.  More  generally  useful  is  iiotassium 
iodide,  which  should  be  given  for  three  months  in  ascending  doses  iij) 
to  the  point  of  tolerance.  The  beneficial  effects  in  the  prevention  of 
attacks  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  grindelia  robusta  and  other 
balsamic  exxiectorants  are  probabl3'  due  to  the  relief  of  comiilicating 
catarrhs.  At  times  the  continuous  administration  of  the  bromides, 
especially  of  ammonium  bromide,  with  antipyrin  or  other  of  the  allied 
chemical  drugs,  is  very  useful  in  lessening  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  inhalation  of  comiu'essed  air  in  the  xnieumatic 
cabinet  is  highly  sjioken  of  by  some  writers. 

The  remedies  which  are  employed  during  the  iiaroxj'sm  of  asthma 
are  numerous.  A hypodermic  injection  of  morjihine  and  atrojiine  or  the 
inhalation  of  a little  ether  or  chloroform  sometimes  will  abort  an  attack, 
but  in  the  use  of  these  agents  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a drug 
habit  is  a very  important  consideration.  The  most  generalh’  useful 
remedies  are  the  grouj)  of  vegetable  drugs  which  contain  atropine  and 
its  allied  alkaloids, — namely,  stramonium  of  various  species,  belladonna, 
and  hyoscyamus.  These  drugs  have  the  jiower  of  paralyzing  the  motor 
nerves,  and  hence  act  much  more  favorably  in  asthmatic  or  other  spasm 
when  applied  locally.  For  this  reason  thej^  are  most  effectivelj-  used 
in  asthma  by  means  of  smoking.  For  some  unknoAvn  reason  the  fumes 
produced  by  the  burning  of  xiotassium  nitrate  have  a most  soothing  effect 
ux)on  many  asthmatics,  and  the  addition  of  this  salt  to  the  xiOY'dered 
stramonium  or  other  allied  herb  makes  it  burn  much  more  steadily  and 
laxiidl^’  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  fumes.  (See 
formula  15.)  The  numerous  xH’Oxu’ietaiw  xiowders  used  in  asthma,  often 
with  great  relief,  usually  contain  a delirifacient  herb  and  the  xiotassium 
salt.  The  addition  of  arsenic  still  further  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
mixture.  (See  formula  18.) 

The  nitrites,  esxiecially  amyl  nitrite  taken  bj-  inhalation,  are  exceed- 
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ingly  effective  in  the  height  of  a paroxysm,  but  are  very  apt  soon  to  lose 
their  power.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  of  ether  will  sometimes 
immediately  cut  short  an  attack.  Pyridin  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Germain  See  and  others,  the  fumes  of  halt  a drachm  to  a 
drachm  exposed  in  a saucer  being  inhaled.  An  old  remedy,  which  is 
especially  effective  when  the  asthma  is  complicated  with  subacute  bron- 
chitis, is  tincture  of  lobelia,  which  may  be  taken  through  the  day  or 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  every 
twenty  minutes  until  it  causes  vomiting.  Chloral  often  acts  well.  Hoff- 
mann’s anodyne  is  sometimes  of  service.  Counter-irritation  by  means 
of  mustard  plasters  over  the  whole  chest  is  sometimes  serviceable. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

An  increased  (iiiaiitity  of  blood  may  be  iiresent  either  throughout  the 
lungs  or  in  limited  portions  of  them.  It  occurs  under  a variety  of  condi- 
tions, and  is  either  transitory  or  persistent.  The  distinction  is  drawn 
usually  between  active  and  passive  congestion,  the  tormer  being  attrib- 
uted to  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  ot  blood  in  the  aileries, 
while  passive  congestion  is  the  result  of  an  obstruction  to  the  outllow  ol 
blood  from  the  lungs. 

Active  congestion  of  the  lungs  may  result  from  prolonged  and  violent 
muscular  effort,  as  in  running  or  rowing,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  excessively  increased,  or  may  be  caused  by  a rarefied  atmosphere,  as  in 
mountain-climbing  or  balloon-ascensions.  It  may  be  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  hot  air  or  other  irritants,  and  to  the  virus  of  pneumonia,  infiuenza, 
and  tuberculosis.  Acute  congestion  of  the  lung  sometimes  follows  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  a large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  chest  in  pleu- 
risy. An  arterial  congestion  of  the  lung  has  been  caused  by  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  especially  at  tlie  base,  and  in  unilateral  cerebral 
lesions  the  pulmonary  congestion  has  been  found  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  The  congestion  is  called  compensatory  or  collateral  when  the 
other  lung  is  xirevented  from  receiving  a normal  quantity  of  blood  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  in  pleurisy  or  from  tumors,  or  by  pressure 
• from  within,  as  in  pneumonia,  or  by  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Congestion,  perhaps  collateral,  usually  occurs  in  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lung. 

In  rapid  and  general  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  are  extreme  dys- 
pnoea and  a bloody,  frothj^  sputum.  Death  may  occur  instantaneously,  as 
in  pulmonary  embolism  or  during  violent  muscular  effort,  in  which  ease 
the  lungs  are  excessively  distended,  and  of  a dark-red  color  throughout, 
and  frothy  blood  escapes  from  the  cut  surface.  In  general,  however, 
tlie  pulmonary  congestion  is  to  be  regarded  as  a complication  of  the 
disease  in  which  it  is  present,  and  is  insufiicient  to  produce  sei’ious  dis- 
turbance. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  either  general  or  partial.  "When  gen- 
eral it  is  the  result  of  causes  ])reventing  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
lung,  especially  obstruction  to  tlie  flow  through  the  heart  in  consequence 
of  stenosis  of  the  valve  or  weakness  of  the  parietes.  Passive  pulmonary 
congestion  follows  also  obstruction  to  the  venous  outflow  by  iutra-thoracic 
tumors. 
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General  passive  congestion  of  tlie  lungs  is  usually  slowlj"  progres- 
sive, and  they  become  distended,  heavy,  resistant,  and  of  a dark  reddish- 
brovn  color,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  resembles  that  ot  iron  rust. 
The  cut  surface  is  relatively  dry.  To  this  condition  of  the  lungs  the 
term  brown  induration  is  given.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the 
distended  capillaries  project  far  into  the  alveoli,  the  interstitial  tissue 
is  somewhat  increased  in  cpiantity  and  abundantly  pigmented,  and  the 
alveoli  contain  large  epithelial  cells  in  which  are  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  granules  of  blood-i)igment. 

Brown  induration  of  the  lung  gives  rise  to  no  especial  symptoms  while 
the  heart  is  capable  of  performing  its  work.  AVith  failing  compensation 
dyspnoea,  cough,  and  a sputum  containing  blood- corpuscles  and  blood- 
pigment  are  likely  to  result. 

Hypostatic  congestion  is  used  to  designate  partial  passive  congestion  of 
the  lungs  which  results  from  an  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  combined 
with  the  persistence  of  the  body  in  a detinite  position.  It  therefore 
occurs  in  those  affections  in  which  these  causes  are  oftenest  associated. 
Hypostatic  congestion  is  to  be  expected  in  prolonged  severe  infectious 
diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever  and  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  prolonged  coina,  as  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  profound  weakness  due  to  extensive  loss  of 
blood.  The  condition  is  also  to  be  obsei’ved  in  extreme  distention  of  the 
abdomen  from  liquid,  gas,  or  tumors.  The  dependent  parts  of  the  lung-s 
or  of  a lung,  according  to  the  position  which  the  patient  has  long  held, 
are  of  a d;u’k-purple  color,  are  heavy,  and  contain  but  little  aii-.  The 
blood-vessels  are  injected,  and  there  is  blood  in  the  alveoli.  In  extreme 
cases  the  cut  surface  resembles  that  of  the  spleen, — sptenization, — the 
affected  part  of  the  lung  is  easily  torn,  and  on  ju’essure  a thick,  bloody 
fluid  escapes.  The  splenified  lung  readily  becomes  inflamed,  in  Avhich 
case  the  condition  is  known  as  hypostatic  pneumonia. 

There  are  no  symptoms  especially  characteristic  of  hypostatic  con- 
gestion, the  associated  feebleness  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse  being 
symptoms  to  be  expected  in  the  affections  giving  rise  to  the  congestion. 
Careful  physical  examination  is  likely  to  show  a slight  diminution  of 
resonance  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  chest,  feeble  or  bronchial  breath- 
ing, and  fine  moist  rflles,  slowly  advancing  along  the  line  of  graAdty. 
Commonly  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  is  inadvisable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
that  of  the  condition  which  produces  it.  If  it  be  from  heart-failure  it  is 
to  be  met  by  poAverful  cardiac  stimulants,  aided  by  counter-in-itation 
Avith  turiAentine  stupes  or  similar  quickly  acting  powerful  rubefacients, 
or  with  dry  cu})S  all  OA^er  the  back.  The  cases  of  cardiac  disease  in 
which  the  intensest  pulmonary  engorgement  exists  represent  those  which 
are  spoken  of  on  page  674,  in  Avhich  free  A'enesection  affords  the  only 
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means  of  relief,  and  in  which,  if  the  blood  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise, 
even  aspiration  of  the  right  auricle  may  be  justifiable. 

In  the  hypostatic  congestion  of  typhoid  or  other  low  fevers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  alcohol,  digitalis,  and  other  cardiac  stimulants,  and  of 
free  counter-irritation,  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  ergot  (to  tone  up 
the  pulmonic  blood-vessels)  and  of  terebinthinate  expectorants  (oil  of 
turpentine  and  terebene)  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

When  the  pulmonic  congestion  is  due  to  a narcotic  poisoning,  as 
with  morphine,  active  artificial  respiration,  or,  better,  so-called  ‘^forced 
respiration,”  affords  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

Active  congestion  of  the  lungs,  if  it  really  exists,  is  to  be  treated, 
like  the  first  stages  of  pneumonia,  by  the  use  of  venesection  or  local 
bleeding  and  of  cardiac  sedatives, — especially  veratrum  viride. 

PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE. 

Ilemorrhage  occurs  from  the  large  as  well  Jis  from  the  small  blood- 
vessels of  the  lung,  and  may  be  also  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  into  the  lung.  When  large  pulmonary  vessels  are  the 
source  of  hemorrhage  the  rupture  is  usually  due  to  a weakening,  perhaps 
aneurisinal  dilatation,  of  the  arteries  of  the  walls  of  phthisical  cavities. 
As  a rule,  the  bleeding  comes  from  small  vessels,  especially  of  the  con- 
gested mucous  membrane  in  bronchitis  or  from  the  alveolar  capillaries  in 
acute  congestion  and  in  pneumonia.  Pulmonary  hemorrhage  also  occurs 
in  gangrene,  abscess,  and  cancer  of  the  lung,  in  ijulmonary  embolism,  in 
chronic  passive  congestion,  and  in  purpura.  A periodical  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  has  been  observed  rarely  in  women  with  amenorrhoea,  and  is 
regarded  as  vicarious.  Pulmonary  hemorrhages  connected  with  disease 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  considered  to  be  of  vaso-motor  origin,  and  if 
the  lesion  is  on  one  side  of  the  brain  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be 
found  in  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lung  as  clots  in  the  larger  bronchi,  or  as  specks  or  streaks, 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  blood  into  the  bronchioles  and  alveoli.  A pul- 
monary cavity  may  be  distended  with  a mass  of  clotted  blood,  and  in 
hemorrhage  complicating  intra-cranial  disease  circumscribed  rounded 
masses  of  hemorrhagic  intiltration  perhaps  as  large  as  the  fist  may  be 
present.  Hwmoptysis  is  the  symptom  significant  of  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage, although  profuse  and  even  fatal  bleeding  into  the  lungs  may  take 
place  without  the  spitting  of  blood.  Haemoptysis  is  generally  imme- 
diately preceded  by  a slight  irritative  cough  or  by  a tickling  sensation 
in  the  larynx.  The  mouth  is  then  suddenly  filled  with  a liquid  having  a 
saltish  or  slightly  astringent  taste  and  proving  to  be  blood.  In  severe 
cases  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  as  from  tlie  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  the 
How  of  blood  may  be  so  rapid  that  in  a few  minutes  a pint  or  more  of 
almost  pure  red  blood  escapes.  Usually  a few  or  several  mouthfuls,  in  all 
less  than  an  ounce,  of  blood  are  ejected,  and  the  blood  is  bright  red  and 
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frothy.  For  several  days  after  the  attack  of  hiemoptysis  dark  blood 
iiitiuiately  mixed  with  mucus  is  occasioually  coughed  up.  In  the  first 
attack  of  hmmoptysis  tlie  patient,  as  a rule,  appears  anxious,  and,  if 
the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  collapse  rapidly  follows,  the  pulse  becoming 
feeble  and  the  skin  cool  and  moist. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  rarely  immediately  dangerous  unless  copious 
in  advanced  tuberculosis  or  from  a ruptured  aneurism.  Death  then 
results  in  j^art  from  the  loss  of  blood,  in  x^art  from  suffocation  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  bj^  the  inhalation  of  lilood. 
Commonly  the  hemorrhage  ceases  quickly,  the  amount  of  blood  lost  being 
insufficient  to  xn’oduce  anaemia.  Slight  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  esiiecially 
in  tuberculosis,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  x^atient  becomes  so 
accustomed  to  haemoxitysis  as  to  be  but  little*  disturbed  by  this  symx)- 
tom.  Indeed,  not  infrequently  it  affords  temporary  relief  to  a sense  of 
constriction  localized  in  the  chest.  Htemox^tysis  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  luematemesis,  since  it  is  associated  rather  with  coughing  than  with 
vomiting,  and  the  blood  is  liquid,  red,  and  frothy,  not  clotted,  dark,  or 
resembling  coffee-grounds.  The  x^hysical  examination  of  the  lungs  when 
tuberculosis  is  susx^ected  as  the  cause  of  xiulmouary  hemorrhage  should 
be  x^ostxioned  until  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  lest  a recurrent  attack 
should  be  occasioned  thereby.  Attacks  of  hmnioxhysis  are  sometimes 
feigned  to  excite  symx^athy  or  for  other  x^urposes,  but  the  microscoxiical 
examination  of  the  red  fluid  then  fails  to  disclose  blood-corpuscles,  and 
the  xffiysical  examination  of  the  resx:>iratory  tract  and  the  history  of  the 
case  give  no  evidence  of  the  usual  causes  of  xmlmonary  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  hsemox^tysis  is  sufficiently  considered  in  the  articles 
on  Tuberculosis  (page  298)  and  on  Chronic  Heart  Disease  (x^age  676). 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

Branches  of  the  x^nlmonary  artery  may  become  obstructed  rarely  by 
thrombi,  which  sometimes  originate  in  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  disease 
of  its  wall  or  from  x^ressure  ux^on  it.  The  usual  cause  of  obstruction  of 
the  x^nlmonary  artery  is  an  embolus  comx^osed  of  clotted  blood  and  brought 
in  the  circulating  blood  either  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  from  the 
systemic  veins  of  the  body,  esx^ecially  from  the  x^elvic  x^lexus  and  from 
the  veins  of  the  legs.  The  embolus  may  be  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the 
pulmonary  artery  at  its  origin,  but  is  usually  of  such  size  as  to  enter 
an  intra-pulmonary  branch.  Its  arrest  at  any  x^articular  x^oint  is  followed 
by  a stox:>xiage  of  the  direct  arterial  flow  into  the  region  sux^x^lied  by  the 
obstructed  vessel  and  by  extreme  congestion  of  the  x>art,  ending  in  hem- 
orrhage, through  the  collateral  circulation.  There  result  in  consequence 
the  familiar  ax^pearances  of  hemorrhagic  infarction,  single  or  multixde, 
according  to  the  number  of  emboli.  Wedge-sbax^ed  masses  are  formed, 
tlie  base  usually  rex^u’eseuted  by  the  x)leura,  of  the  size  of  beech-nuts  or 
Brazil  nuts,  and  in  extreme  cases  composing  an  entire  lobe  of  the  lung. 
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They  are  of  a dark-red  color,  dense,  relatively  dry  on  section,  and  free 
from  air.  In  the  later  stage  of  the  infarction  the  nodule  becomes  paler  in 
color  and  softer  in  consistency,  and  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood 
is  possible.  If  the  embolus  comes  from  a septic  thrombus,  abscess  results, 
a septic  pleurisy  being  the  usual  complication.  A similar  termination  at 
times  occurs  in  bland  embolism,  from  the  presence  of  bacteria  upon  the 
respiratory  surface  within  the  region  of  infarction. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  embolism  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
artery  obstructed.  If  a small  branch  only  of  the  pidmonary  arteiy  is 
concerned,  there  may  be  little  or  no  disturbance.  When  larger  branches 
are  affected,  respiration  is  usually  temporarily  increased.  There  may  be 
a chill,  althongh  there  is  but  little  subsequent  fever,  except  in  septic  em- 
bolism. There  is  slight  congh,  followed  sooner  or  later  by  bloody  expec- 
toration in  small  quantities  and  lasting  several  days.  If  the  infarction 
extends  to  the  pleura,  localized  pain  occurs.  In  small  infarctions,  or 
in  those  situated  centrally,  the  physical  signs  are  usually  negative.  In 
large  infarctions,  circumscrilied  dnlness  and  friction,  feeble  or  bronchial 
breathing,  and  moist  rales  are  to  be  expected.  When  the  embolus  is 
large  enough  to  obstruct  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  there  are 
siulden  extreme  dyspnoea,  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  being  un- 
obstructed, cough,  thoracic  pain,  lividity  or  jjallor,  rapidly  failing  pulse, 
cold  sweats,  intense  anxiety,  and  attacks  of  fainting  or  unconsciousness, 
with  or  without  spasms,  and  death  occurs  in  the  coui*se  of  a few  minutes 
or  within  an  hour  or  two. 

The  diagnosis  of  embolic  infixrction  is  based  upon  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected occurrence  of  dyspnoea,  the  air-tubes  being  open,  followed  by 
cough  and  occasional  hemorrhagic  sputa  for  several  days,  in  a ]ierson  in 
whom  the  condition  of  the  heart  or  of  the  systemic  veins  is  such  as  to 
permit  the  presence  of  a thrombus. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  special  treatment  for  pulmonic  emboli  or 
thrombi.  Opium  should  be  given  :is  required  to  quiet  nervous  distress, 
and  sym]3toms,  as  tar  as  may  be,  should  be  met  as  they  arise. 

CEDEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

CEdenia  occurs  in  the  lungs,  as  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  active  or 
passive  disturbances  of  the  circulation  or  of  increased  porosity  of  the  wall 
of  the  blood-vessels  from  affections  of  nutrition  or  of  innervation.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  found  in  diseases  in  which  modifications  of  pulmonary 
circulation  are  present  and  in  those  in  which  general  dropsy  is  conspicu- 
ous, as  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  cardiac  disease,  and  various  chronic 
diseases  in  which  anrenda  and  impairment  of  nutrition  are  prominent.  In 
these  as  in  other  affections,  even  those  of  acute  nature,  diffuse  or  circum- 
scribed oedema  of  the  lungs  may  occur  at  the  close  of  life  and  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  Diffuse  pulmonary  (edema  sometimes  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion  following  embolism 
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of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  rapid  removal  of  a large 
(piantity  of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity.  More  frequently  it  is  the  result 
of  obstructed  venous  outflow,  and  is  best  explained  by  Welch’s  investiga- 
tions, which  show  that  a paralyzed  left  ventricle  prevents  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  room  for 
that  entering  from  the  right  ventricle.  Capillary  engorgement,  followed 
by  the  transudation  of  serum  and  red  blood- corpuscles,  is  the  result.  In 
circumscribed  oedema  the  transudation  of  fluid  is  dependent  upon  local 
as  well  as  upon  general  causes.  If  gravity  determines  the  position  of  the 
fluid,  the  oedema  is  called  hypostatic.  In  atelectasis  the  affected  portion 
of  the  lung  becomes  oedematous  in  conseoiuence  of  the  localized  bronchial 
obstruction  and  pulmonary  congestion,  and  in  collateral  oedema  the  fluid  is 
accumulated  in  the  vicinity  of  a congested  or  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung, 
and  frequently  represents  an  inflammatory  exudation. 

In  oedema  of  the  lungs  the  effusion  from  the  blood-vessels  accumulates 
in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  affected  portion  of  the 
lung  is  distended,  dense,  heavy,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  slightly  crepitant. 
It  is  gray,  or  reddish  gray,  and  more  or  less  translucent  according  to  tlie 
quantity  of  blood  present  and  the  degree  of  the  oedema.  On  section  of 
the  lung  abundant  fluid  is  to  be  squeezed  from  the  oedematous  portion, 
and  is  the  more  frothy  the  more  acute  the  oedema.  In  chronic  pulmonary 
oedema  the  fluid  contains  fewer  air-bubbles  and  more  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  the  lung-tissue  is  easily  torn.  Chronic  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  chronic  congestion,  desquamation  from  the  alve- 
olar walls,  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  irritants,  and  even  of  an 
inflammatory  exudation,  that  the  distinction  between  chronic  oedema, 
chronic  passive  congestion,  and  descpiamative  or  catarrhal  pneumonia 
is  often  arbitrary. 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  are  generally  of  slow  onset,  and  i^resent  l)ut 
little  that  is  characteristic  until  there  are  a sense  of  more  or  less  suffoca- 
tion, increasing  difficulty  of  breathing,  perhaps  associated  with  cyanosis, 
a short,  dry  cough,  and  a weak  pulse.  If  the  oedema  occurs  rapidly,  as 
in  severe  pulmonary  embolism  or  thoracentesis,  there  may  be  violent  dys- 
pnoea and  abundant,  frothy,  perhaps  hemorrhagic,  sputa.  On  physical 
examination  of  the  oedematous  portion  of  the  lung  there  is  dulness,  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  which  depend  upon  the  opiantity  of  fluid  present, 
and  the  dulness  is  often  comparatively  slight,  especially  in  acute  oedema. 
The  respiratory  sounds  are  enfeebled,  and  abundant  flne  moist  rales  are 
to  be  heard. 

DiffiLse  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  a condition  of  serious  import,  since 
it  usually  represents  a terminal  stage  in  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  is  that  of  the 
renal  or  other  condition  which  produces  the  attack,  with  the  addition 
of  very  active  counter- irritation  by  means  of  tmqientine  stupes  or  of  dry 
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cups  used  freely,  and  tlie-  exhibition,  as  a rule,  of  large  doses  of  strych- 
nine and  other  respiratory  stininlants  hypodermically.  In  a large  pro- 
portion of  cases  cardiac  stimulants  are  urgently  required ; digitalis  and 
ether  may  be  used  subcutaneously,  whilst  alcohol,  musk,  camiihor,  or 
Hoffmann’ s anodyne  is  given  freely  by  the  mouth.  In  some  sthenic  cases 
wet  cupping,  or  even  venesection,  may  be  practised  with  advantage.  In 
uriemic  cases  with  secondary  cardiac  weakness  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  hot  bath— either  the  Turkish,  the  Eussian,  or  the  simple  water 
bath — is  dangerous,  and  that  even  pilocarpine  given  hypodermically 
may  increase  the  difficulty  by  increasing  the  intra-pulmonic  exudation. 
Great  caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  use  of  active  diaphoretics  or 
diaphoretic  measures.  The  vapor  bath,  so  applied  that  the  patient  does 
not  breathe  the  hot  air,  is  probably  tlie  safest  and  most  efficient  diapho- 
retic procedin-e  in  these  cases.  In  most  cases  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  fi-ee 
serous  purging  is  of  great  advantage. 

ATELECTASIS. 

Definition. — An  incomplete  dilatation  of  the  alveoli  and  a total  or 
partial  lack  of  air  in  them. 

Etiology. — Tlie  immediate  cause  of  atelectasis  is  obstruction  to  the 
admission  of  air  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  lungs  to  expand, 
or  of  a mechanical  obstruction  in  the  air-passages.  Tlie  distinction  is 
usually  drawn  between  congenital  and  acquired  atelectasis.  In  congenital 
or  fcetal  atelectasis  the  affected  portions  of  the  lungs  fail  to  expand,  either 
in  consequence  of  weakness  of  the  infant  from  disease  or  premature  birth, 
or  from  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  by  foreign  material,  strangulation, 
or  an  abdominal  tumor.  In  acquired  atelectasis  the  air  is  prevented  from 
entering  the  alveoli  in  part  because  of  weakness  from  severe  disease,  lint 
particularly  from  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  when  the  smaller  tubes  are 
concerned,  as  in  capillary  bronchitis,  or  in  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
diphtheria.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the  alveoli  is  prevented  also  by 
compression  of  the  lung  from  the  presence  of  liquid  or  gas  in  the  pleural 
or  pericardial  cavity,  from  intra-thoracic  tumors,  and  from  extreme  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  Excessive  quantities  of  liquid  or  gas  or  large  tumors 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  opposing  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
likewise  interfere  with  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs.  According  to 
the  causes,  acquired  atelectasis  may  thus  be  divided  into  atelectasis  from 
obstruction  and  atelectasis  from  compression, 

]\IoRBiD  Anatomy, — In  foetal  atelectasis  the  posterior  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  lung  are  usually  affected,  and  the  lobules  into  which  the  air 
has  failed  to  enter  appear  as  dense,  dark-blue,  solid,  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  nodules,  depressed  beneath  the  pleura.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth, 
and  but  little  blood  escapes  on  pressure.  In  acquired  atelectasis  the  air 
is  removed  from  the  affected  portions  of  the  lungs  in  part  by  the 
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contraction  of  the  elastic  tissue,  in  part  by  absorption,  and  in  part  by 
compression  of  the  surface.  According  to  the  resulting  appearances,  the 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  collapsed  and  the  compressed  lung.  The 
collapsed  j)ortions  of  the  king  are  few  or  many,  more  or  less  wedge-shaped, 
of  a bluish  slate  color  as  seen  depressed  beneath  the  pleural  surface  ; thej^ 
are  dense,  airless,  non-crepitant,  and  are  smootji  on  section.  The  lobules 
concerned  and  those  in  foetal  atelectasis  can  be  artificially  inflated.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung  becomes  distended 
by  the  passage  into  the  alveoli  of  the  liquid  and  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  by  the  desquamation  of  epithelium  from  the  alveolar 
wall.  The  cut  surface  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  spleen  : hence  the 
appearances  at  this  stage,  as  in  hypostatic  congestion,  are  designated 
splenization,  and  somewhat  simulate  those  of  lobular  i)iieumonia,  which 
eventually  may  supervene,  but  are  characterized  by  le.ss  moisture,  by 
more  brittleness,  and  by  a pleuritic  exudation.  The  alveoli  may  remain 
permanentlj"  contracted,  and  are  often  obliterated  by  sclerosis  of  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  lung,  in  which  case  an  indurated,  pigmented,  depressed 
scar  remains. 

In  atelectasis  from  compression  a single  lobe  or  even  the  entire  lung 
may  be  involved,  and  the  greater  the  compression  the  denser  the  lung 
and  the  paler  the  color,  since  both  air  and  blood  are  expelled.  In 
extreme  cases  the  compressed  lung  is  in  a state  of  carnijication.  It  then 
forms  a flattened,  cake-like  mass  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  chest,  and  of  a tough,  leather-like  consistency,  non-crepitant, 
and  of  a bluish-gray  color  intermingled  with  black  specks,  which  are  more 
or  less  numerous  according  to  the  pre-existing  quantity  of  pigment. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  produces  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood, 
but  the  degree  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  to  give  rise  to  characteristic 
symptoms.  These,  however,  sometimes  occur  in  congenital  atelectasis, 
and  the  breathing  of  the  infant  is  then  rapid  and  superficial,  the  heart 
is  weak,  the  veins  are  distended,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  There 
are  drowsiness  and  muscular  twitchings,  and  death  is  a frequent  result. 
The  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  present  in  the  capillary  bronchitis  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  in  part  attributable  to  existing  areas  of  atelectasis. 
Protracted  atelectasis  in  the  foetus  may  interfere  with  the  closure  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  and  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  permanent  atelec- 
kisis  of  the  adult  may  give  rise  to  collateral  emiDhysema  of  the  lung  and 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  the  liability  to  eventual 
degeneration.  On  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  foci  of  atelectasis 
may  be  overlooked  or  the  signs  of  capillary  bronchitis  be  observed. 
Extensive  atelectasis  when  superficial  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, or  to  a harsh  respiratory  murmur  and  increased  vocal  fremitus,  as 
in  pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  disease  by  the 
gradual  onset,  the  limitation  to  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lung,  and 
the  association  with  an  obvious  cause. 
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The  prognosis  of  atelectasis  dejiends  upon  its  cause,  and,  therefore,  is 
grave,  perhaps  fatal,  in  foetal  atelectasis,  and  is  serious  according  to  its  j 
extent  in  the  atelectasis  of  capillary  bronchitis.  Permanent  disablement  ' 
of  the  lung  may  take  place  in  atelectasis  from  compression. 

Treatment. — In  many  crises  of  atelectasis  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
treat  the  underlying  comlition  and  to  meet  symptoms  as  thej"  arise.  In 
the  new-born,  artificial  insufflation  of  the  lungs  bj^  bi’eathing  into  the 
mouth  may  be  tried  : if  the  stomach  rather  than  the  lungs  is  inflated, 
the  practitioner  should  desist  from  this  metliod  of  treatment ; intubation 
and  l)lowing  directly  into  the  lungs  through  a rubber  tube  would  seem  to 
be  a rational  procedure  in  these  cases.  In  c<ises  of  low  fever  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  back,  and  should  from  time  to  time 
take  deep  insj)irations  as  a prophylactic  measure.  In  most  cases  of  serious 
atelectasis  it  is  esiiecially  important  to  support  the  heart. 

EMPHYSEMA. 

Definition. — Total  or  partial  enlargement  of  the  lung,  sometimes 
from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  usuallj'  from  dilata- 
tion and  fusion  of  the  alveoli,  resulting  in  a diminution  of  the  respiratory 
and  vascular  surfaces,  and  producing  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  from  imper- 
fect aeration  of  the  blood. 

Etiology. — Interstitial  emphysema  is  to  be  distinguished  from  essen- 
tial emphysema  both  in  causation  and  in  results.  In  interstitial  emphysema 
air  is  present  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung  in  consequence  of 
rupture  of  the  respiratory  surface,  which  usually  takes  place  suddenly 
from  a violent  expulsive  effort  wiieii  the  glottis  is  closed,  as  in  a severe 
paroxysm  of  whooping-cough  or  in  violent  vomiting.  'With  the  renewal 
of  the  increased  intra-alveolar  pressure  more  and  more  air  is  forced  into 
the  interstitial  tissue.  Interstitial  emphysema  may  result  also  from  the 
aspiration  of  air  when  the  lung  is  lacerated  by  a broken  rib  or  in  cut- 
throat. Essential,  alveolar,  or  vesicular  emphysema  is  caused  by  a weakness 
of  the  alveolar  wall  and  an  increase  of  intra-alveolar  pressure.  The 
weakness  of  the  wall  is  especially  attributable  to  deficient  or  degenerated 
elastic  tissue.  The  deficiency  of  elastic  issue  is,  i>erhaps,  of  congenital 
origin,  since  repeated  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  emphysema  have 
been  observed  in  certain  families.  Degeneration  of  the  elastic  fibres  is 
likelj"  to  result  either  from  inflammation  of  the  lung  or  from  prolonged 
intra-alveolar  pressure,  as  in  forced  expiration,  perhaps  also  from  inten 
sified  inspiration,  as  in  the  prolonged  inhalation  of  rarefied  air.  Impor- 
tant in  the  causation  of  increased  alveolar  pressure  are  chronic  and  violent 
coughing,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis,  frequent  attacks  of  asthma,  excessive 
strain  of  the  voice,  but  especially  those  occupations  which  demand  per- 
sistent, prolonged  expiration,  as  the  use  of  wind  instruments.  Emphy- 
sema occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  middle  age,  and 
its  frequency  increases  with  advancing  years. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.— In  interstitial  emphysema  large  and  small  bab- 
bles of  air  are  to  be  seen  beneath  the  pleura  and  between  the  lobules, 
and  follow  the  course  of  the  interstitial  tissue  along  the  bronchi  and 
blood-vessels  towards  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  inflation  of  the  flbrous 
tissue  may  thence  extend  into  the  neck  and  appear  beneath  the  skin  as  a 
subcutaneous  emphysema,  which  may  be  continued  over  the  entire  body. 
If  the  overlying  pleura  is  also  ruptured,  the  air  escapes  from  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pneumothorax  results. 

The  changes  occurring  in  alveolar  empliysema  are  distributed  through- 
out the  lungs  or  are  limited  to  certain  portions,  in  which  latter  case  the 
emphysema  is  called  vicarious,  collateral,  or  compleinentary,  since  it  repre- 
sents the  distention  of  a limited  portion  of  a lung  in  consequence  of  the 
inability  of  air  to  enter  neighboring  parts.  Tlie  enqihysematous  lung 
remains  distended  from  loss  of  ehisticity,  is  abnormally  pale  from  the 
presence  of  fewer  blood-vessels,  and  has  a downy  feel,  which  is  often  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  emphysema  of  old  age,  senile  em- 
physema. The  alveoli  as  seen  through  the  pleura  appear  unusually  large, 
and  trabeculated  cavities  may  be  present  of  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  due 
to  the  fusion  of  numerous  dilated  alveoli.  The  distention  and  fusion 
of  the  alveoli  are  most  extreme  where  the  lungs  most  readily  yield, — 
namely,  at  the  apices  and  along  the  anterior  border.  The  wall  l>etween 
adjoining  alveoli  is  early  perforated  and  eventually  absorbed,  and  in  con- 
sequence a destruction  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  takes  place  corre- 
sponding to  the  extent  of  respiratory  surface  affected.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi  usually  presents  the  characteristics  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  the  smaller  bronchi  are  often  slightly  dilated. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  evidences 
of  chronic  endarteritis  are  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  pro- 
tracted cases,  when  degeneration  of  the  right  ventricle  follows  liyper- 
trophy,  there  are  nutmeg  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  cyanotic  induration 
of  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — When  emphysema  has  reached  a sufficient  degree  to  pro- 
duce discomfort  it  is  manifested  by  short,  wheezing  respiration  and  by 
dyspnoea  on  slight  exertion.  If  the  emphysema  occurs  acutely,  as  in  the 
interstitial  variety,  the  dyspnoea  is  quickly  followed  by  cyanosis.  In 
chronic  emphysema,  however,  cyanosis  is  a late  manifestation,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  progressing  incompetency  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ven- 
tricle. There  are  frequent  cough  from  the  associated  bronchial  catarrh, 
disturbance  of  digestion,  emaciation,  and  eventual  dropsy.  The  patient 
with  pronounced  alveolar  emphysema  has  a barrel-shaped  chest,  except 
in  senile  emphysema,  in  which  the  chest  expands  but  little  on  inspiration. 
The  back  is  rounded,  the  supraclavicular  fossie  are  distended  by  the  pul- 
monary apices,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  and  protruded  on  ex- 
piration, and  a wreath  of  dilated  small  veins  is  frequent  in  the  region  of 
the  insertions  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  thoracic  wall.  There  is  increased 
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resonance  on  percussion,  and  the  resonant  area  extends  abnormally  low, 
both  laterally  and  in  the  back.  Cardiac  diilness  is  largely'  replaced  by 
the  resonance  of  the  superjacent  lung,  except  in  senile  emphysema.  The 
area  of  hepatic  dulness  also  is  diminished,  and  the  anterior  border  of  tlie 
liver  often  lies  below  the  costal  cartilages.  On  auscultation  the  respi- 
ratoi'y  murmur  is  feeble,  and  there  is  prolonged  expiration.  From  the 
i're(piently  associated  broncliitis,  moist  and  dry  rales  are  common.  On 
auscultation  of  the  heart  there  is  accentuation  of  the  second  pulmonic 
sound,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  emphysema  a systolic  murmur  due  to 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  to  be  heard  near  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.  The  urine  eventually  presents  the  characteristics  to  be 
found  in  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  of  essential  emphysema  is  readily  made  from  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  patient,  and  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
as  to  recovery,  although  the  disease  is  not  incompatible  with  prolonged 
life.  If  death  does  not  result  from  iutercurrent  disease,  it  usually  follows 
progressive  weakening  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  emphysema  is  chiehy  that  of  the  dis- 
ease which  produces  it,  hence  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  bronchitis  or  of  asthma.  As  the  addition  of  the  emphj'- 
sema  to  the  original  disease  makes  a serious  complication,  all  that  is  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  avoid  the  recurring  attacks  of  the  original  disease. 
Thus,  the  existence  of  emphysema  in  a case  of  chronic  bronchitis  makes 
it  imperative,  if  possible,  to  change  the  residence  to  a suitable  climate, 
and  the  musician  may  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  wind  instru- 
ment. As  in  very  many  cases  of  emphysema  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
is  Aveak,  the  cardiac  tonics  play  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  ; strychnine,  acting  as  it  does  simultaneously  on  the  circulation 
and  the  respiration,  is  an  especially  important  remedy,  and  may  be  giA’cn 
for  a great  length  of  time  continuously  in  slowly  ascending  amounts  until 
massive  doses  (one-twelfth  of  a grain)  are  reached.  It  is  especially 
important  in  these  cases  to  treat  the  secondary  disorders  of  function 
liroduced  by  the  A^enous  engorgement.  DigestiA^e  disturbances  must  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

In  Germany  the  mechanical  treatment  of  Gerhardt  is  Siiid  to  be  much 
used  in  emphysema  with  marked  benefit.  It  consists  in  having  expira- 
tion meclianically  assisted  by  compression  of  the  thorax  ; about  ten 
minutes  every  day  a muscular  person  places  the  liands  fiatly  upon  the 
sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax  of  the  patient  and  compresses  actively 
at  the  end  of  expiration.  Tlie  breathing  of  rarefied  air  by  means  of 
Waldenburg’s  portable  cabinet  is  said  also  in  many  cases  to  giA’e  great 
relief.  It  is  even  awsserted  that  an  improvement  in  the  physical  signs  of 
emphysema  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated  as  the  result  of  systematic 
pneumatic  treatment. 
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acute  pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia,  fibrinous  pneu- 
monia, CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  pursuing  a more  or  less 
typical  course,  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  lung  by  a variety  of  bacteria, 
chiefly  the  diplococcus  pueuiuouije,  characterized  anatomically  by  a fibri- 
nous inflammation  of  the  lung  and  clinically  by  continued  fever,  by  dys- 
pnoea, and  by  a variety  of  symptoms  due  in  part  to  the  alisorption  of 
toxins  from  the  diseased  organ. 

Etiology. — Pneumonia  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  with 
various  frequency.  In  Norway,  according  to  Holmsen,  from  four  per 
cent,  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  ai'e  infected,  and  Bary 
stated  that  from  three  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  patients  in  a 
number  ot  hospitals  in  St.  Petersburg  had  pneumonia.  In  those  regions 
iu  which  it  is  prevalent  about  seven  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  due  to 
this  disease, — for  example,  eight  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts  and  seven  per 
cent,  in  Louisiana.  It  occurs  more  often  in  winter  and  spring  than  at 
other  seasons,  and  is  found  in  men  four  times  as  often  as  in  women. 
It  is  especially  frequent  in  young  adults,  and  the  pneumonia  of  children 
under  two  years  of  age,  according  to  Southworth,  is  of  a lobar  character 
in  one-third  of  the  cases.  The  weak  and  debilitated,  whether  from  lack 
of  food,  overwork,  bad  hygienic  surroundings,  disease,  or  old  age,  and 
those  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  are  oftenest  attacked.  It  is  common  in 
malarial  regions.  Although  gout  is  supposed  by  many  English  writers 
to  be  of  etiological  importance,  the  experience  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
opposes  this  view.  Injuries,  such  as  falls  and  blows,  are  occasionally 
followed  by  pneumonia,  the  contusion  apparently  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  resist  the  activity  of  the  more  immediate  cause. 

The  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  was  inferred  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  micro-organisms  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  etiologi- 
cal importance  by  the  frequent  typical  course,  by  the  independence  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  pulmonary  lesions,  by  the  occurrence  of  epidemics 
and  endemics,  and  by  its  outbreak  in  persons  soon  after  their  exposure 
to  other  ca^ses,  The  observations  of  Eberth,  Koch,  Friedliinder,  Lejalen, 
Gunther,  Fraenkel,  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  bacteria  are 
always  present  in  the  exudation  of  pneumonia,  and  that  in  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  a definite  variety,  the  diplococcus  pneumonim,  is 
to  be  found.  This  organism  has  been  proved  to  be  identical  with  one 
which  had  been  isolated  in  the  sputum  by  Sternberg  and  Pasteur.  It  has 
been  found  not  only  in  the  inflamed  lung,  but  also  in  the  blood  of  patients 
with  pneumonia.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  nnmerous  complications 
of  pneumonia,  as  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  meningitis,  peritoni- 
tis, and  arthritis,  and  in  various  suppurative  inflammations  occurring  in 
this  disease  and  inde]iendently  of  it.  Many  of  these  localized  inflamma- 
tions have  been  produced  experimentally  by  the  introduction  into  the 
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tissues  of  tliis  diplococciis.  Piieunioiiia,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  of  tlie  results,  although  the  most  frecxuent,  of  the  invasion 
ot  the  individual  by  this  organism,  the  inflammation  of  the  lung  being 
the  local  manifestation  of  its  entrance  into  the  body.  Other  bacteria 
have  been  found  in  pnenmonia, — namely,  Friedliiiider’s  bacillus,  the  in- 
fluenza bacillus,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  staphylococcus  aureus, 
and  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  pneumonia  of  typhoid  fever.  The  pres- 
ence of  any  of  these  as  the  especial  bacteriological  characteristic  of  the 
disease  is  exceptional  as  compared  with  that  of  the  diplococciis  pnen- 
nioniie. 

This  diplococciis,  also  called  piieumococciLS  and  micrococcus  laiiceo- 
latus,  usually  appears  in  pairs,  the  individual  cocci  being  rather  ovoid 
than  round,  and  their  outer  ends  are  somewhat  pointed.  The  organism 
is  stained  readily  by  any  of  the  aniline  dj^es  and  by  Gram’s  stain,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pneumobacillus  of 
Friedhlnder.  An  important  diagnostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a cap- 
sule, which  can  be  determined  by  approiiriate  staining. 

IMoriud  Anatomy. — The  characteristic  appearances  are  due  to  the 
acciiin Illation  in  the  alveoli  and  smaller  lironchi,  more  rarely  in  the  large 
tubes,  of  fibrin  and  cells,  which  in  favorable  cases  undergo  absorption. 
The  progress  is  divided  arbitrarily  into  three  stages,  namely,  congestion 
or  engorgement,  hepatization,  and  resolution,  although  each  of  the  three 
stages  may  be  present  simultaneously  in  the  same  lung.  Ordinarily  an 
entire  lobe  is  diseased  : hence  the  term  lobar  pneumonia.  Sometimes  two 
lobes  are  inflamed,  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases  both  lungs  are 
involved.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  lower  lobe  is  affected, — 
oftenest  of  the  right  lung, — and  in  one-half  of  the  cases  it  is  the  only 
lobe  diseased.  The  upper  lobe  is  inflamed  in  two-flfths  of  the  cases, 
being  alone  diseased  in  about  one-fifth  of  them. 

In  the  stage  of  engorgement,  which  usually  lasts  about  twenty-four 
hours,  although  it  may  be  prolonged  for  seA^eral  days,  the  affected  iiortion 
of  the  lung  is  distended,  dark  red,  liea\"^^,  and  dense.  On  section  there 
escapes  a somewhat  viscid,  bloody  fluid,  the  result  of  combined  con- 
gestion and  oedema,  and  containing  many  small  air-bubbles.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  lung  at  this  stage  shows  that  the  ah'eoli  are 
filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid  in  Avhich  are  desquamated  swollen  epithe- 
lium, red  blood-corpuscles,  and  leukocytes.  The  capillaries  are  injected 
and  tortuous. 

The  second  stage  usually  begins  on  the  second  day  of  tlie  disease,  and 
is  called  hepatization,  from  the  flincied  resemblance  of  the  diseased  lung  to 
the  liver.  The  alveoli  contain  fibrin  in  addition  to  cells.  The  distended 
lung  is  increased  in  weight  perhaps  threefold.  The  heavy  portions  sink  in 
water,  and  are  non-crepitant  and  friable.  Transverse  depressions  are  to 
be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  ribs, 
and  a fibrinous  membrane  covei’S  the  pleura,  which  consequently  is  dull 
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: au(^  opaque.  On  section  the  surface  is  either  red  or  gray,  according  to 

the  quantity  of  blood  present,  which  is  greater  iu  the  early  and  less  in 
the  late  stage  of  the  hepatization.  The  cut  surface  appears  granular  from 
the  projection  of  the  clotted  fibrin  in  the  alveoli.  Ordinarily  the  granules 
are  minute,  but  in  an  emphysematous  lung  they  are  large.  The  exuda- 
tion may  be  dark  red  in  case  hemorrhage  is  a complication,  and  the  lung 
is  dotted  with  black  spots  when  there  is  excessive  carbonaceous  pigmen- 
tation. The  interstitial  tissue  is  frequently  swollen  and  opaque  from  the 
presence  of  the  exudation  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics.  In  old  people 
and  in  those  enfeebled  by  chronic  disease  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the 
exudation  is  not  as  abundant,  consequently  the  lung  is  less  dense  and 
more  moist. 

In  resolution  the  lung  is  less  solid  and  resistant,  and  the  cut  surface 
exudes  on  pressure  an  opaque  purilbrm  fluid,  and  appears  smooth  in- 
stead of  granular.  These  changes  are  due  to  the  fatty  degeneration  and 
softening  of  the  exudation.  The  hmg-tissue  is  easily  crushed,  the  puri- 
form  fluid  fills  the  gap,  and  thus  the  presence  of  an  abscess  is  frequently 
simulated. 

Although  hepatization  is  followed  normally  by  resolution,  if  for  any 
reason  the  blood-supply  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  is  inter- 
fered with  gangrene  readily  occurs  from  the  passage  of  putrefactive  bac- 
teria in  the  bronchi  into  the  diseased  part.  The  gangrenous  portions 
may  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  inflammatoiw  line  of  demarcation, 
and  an  abscess  result  in  which  the  necrotic  tissue  lies  loose.  In  rare 
instances  the  hepatized  lung  does  not  undergo  resolution,  but  forms  a 
reddish-gray,  homogeneous,  airless  mass.  (See  Chronic  Pneumonia.) 

The  associated  lesions  are  due  to  absorption  of  the  bacterial  toxin 
into  other  organs  of  the  body,  or  depend  upon  the  direct  entrance  of  the 
bacteria  into  the  circulation  and  their  development  in  some  other  organ. 
The  lymphatics  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  are  large,  soft,  and 
injected ; the  spleen  also  is  large  and  soft  and  of  a reddish-gray  color  from 
hyperplasia  of  the  pulp.  Granular  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys  is  usually  present.  Pericarditis  is  common  when  the  left  lung 
is  attacked,  endocarditis,  either  simple  or  ulcerative,  may  be  present,  and 
diplococci  are  usually  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  exudation  or  in  the 
diseased  valves.  A rare  complication,  and  then  associated  with  endo- 
carditis, is  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  in  which  case  the  diplococcus 
of  pneumonia  is  found  in  the  meningeal  exudation. 

Symptoms. — For  two  or  three  days  before  the  onset  of  pneumonia 
there  is  in  a certain  number  of  cases  a nasal  or  pharyngeal  catarrh  or 
slight  general  discomfort.  The  first  symptom  of  the  affection  of  the  lung 
is  a chill,  generally  sudden,  and  mild  or  severe  irrespective  of  the  course 
which  the  disease  is  to  take.  The  chill  is  soon  followed  by  fever  and 
thoracic  pain  unless  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  is  deep-seated. 
The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side,  but  may 
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be  located  in  the  axillary  region  or  in  the  back.  Dyspncea  then  takes 
place,  is  perhaps  synchronous  with  the  pain,  and  is  due  ijrobably  to  the 
engorgement  of  the  lung  with  frothy,  bloody  iiuid,  the  presence  of  which 
is  made  evident  by  immeroiis  coarse  and  fine,  moist  and  dry  rAles.  As 
the  solidification  of  the  lung  i)rogresses,  the  pain  lessens,  but  the  fever 
and  dyspnoea  persist.  There  is  but  little  aiipetite,  thirst  is  not  extreme, 
constipation  is  the  rule,  and  the  occurrence  of  diaii’hoea,  especially  late 
in  the  disease,  is  indicative  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack.  The 
face  is  flushed  and  the  expression  anxious  ; the  respiration  is  superficial, 
labored,  and  often  interrupted  by  a distressing  short  cough.  The  expec- 
toration is  scanty,  tough,  and  viscid,  and  of  a rusty  color.  The  patient 
is  restless,  perhai>s  delirious,  and  suffers  from  headache,  backache,  and 
weakness.  The  pulse  throughout  is  full  and  strong,  and  in  the  beginning 
there  is  marked  pulsation  of  the  carotids. 

Eesolutiou  takes  i)lace  commonly  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth 
day,  rarely  earlier,  often  later.  The  temperature  then  falls  several 
degrees,  either  suddeidy,  by  crisis,  or  graduallj^,  by  lysis;  the  dj-spnoea 
diminishes,  the  cough  is  less  distressing,  the  expectoration  is  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  general  symptoms  improve,  although  the  signs  of  solidifica- 
tion continue,  as  a rule,  for  a number  of  days  afterwards. 

The  temx^erature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  is  generally  104°  or  105°  F.  It  usually  remains  thus  elevated,  with 
slight  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations,  until  the  critical 
fall,  which  oftenest  occurs  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  but  may  be 
delayed  for  several  days.  At  times  a pseudo- crisis  appears  on  or  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  the  temperature  rarely  reaches  the  normal 
and  cpiickly  returns  to  the  maximum.  In  a certain  number  of  cases  the 
temperature  falls  gradually,  attaining  the  normal  point  in  the  course  of 
a few  days  instead  of  in  a few  hours.  Persistence  of  high  temperature 
beyond  the  time  when  the  critical  fall  is  to  be  expected,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  wide  variations  in  the  daily  range  of  temperature,  should  arouse 
suspicion  of  a complicating  gangrene  or  suppuration. 

The  frequency  of  respiration  in  most  cases  is  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  minute,  the  number  of  respirations  being  higher  in  children,  in  weak 
and  in  nervous  patients,  and  in  cases  where  large  portions  of  the  lung 
are  involved. 

The  pulse  is  usually  between  110  and  120,  not  increasing  in  ])roportiou 
to  the  frequency  of  respiration.  The  rate  may  be  considerably  faster 
than  this  in  children  and  nervous  persons,  and  be  below  100  in  elderly 
people.  A fall  of  forty  or  fifty  beats  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  is  not 
unusual.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  pneumonia  the  pulse  is  full  and 
bounding,  but  as  resolution  approaches  it  is  soft,  compressible,  and  per- 
haps dicrotic. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  are  especially  marked  in  children  and  in 
alcoholic  persons.  In  children  convulsions  may  be  among  the  incipient 
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symptoms  of  pneumonia,  delirium  is  early  among  abusers  of  alcoliol,  and 
delirium  tremens  is  likely  to  occur  late  in  the  disease.  Mild  delirium  is 
frequent  among  elderly  people  and  persons  of  a nervous  temperament. 

Physical  Examination. — The  patient  is  found  lying  on  the  back  or 
the  affected  side  according  as  the  pain  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
movements  of  the  chest.  The  body  is  bent  forward,  the  head  is  raised, 
and  the  nostrils  are  expanded  with  eacli  inspiration.  There  is  a bright- 
red  flush  on  each  cheek,  wliile  the  lips  and  nose  are  dusky  and  the  rest 
of  the  skin  is  pale.  Earely  there  is  a slight  degree  of  jaundice.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  profuse  sweating,  frequently  accompanied  with  sudamiua ; 
herpes  of  the  lii)S  or  nose  is  present  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases. 

The  examination  of  the  chest  shows  a limitation  of  movement  on  the 
affected  side.  Palpation  gives  an  increase  in  the  vocal  fremitus  unless 
there  is  also  pleuritic  effusion.  In  the  early  stages  friction  may  often 
be  felt.  During  the  stage  of  congestion  the  resonance  on  percussion  is 
likely  to  be  increased,  perhaps  tympanitic,  but  with  the  developnient  of 
hepatization  is  replaced  by  dulness,  almost  flatness,  oftenest  first  recog- 
nized in  the  subscapular  region  and  near  the  posterior  axillaiy  line.  If 
aerated  lung-tissue  overlies  the  hepatized  portion  of  the  lung  there  is 
resonance  on  percussion.  As  resolution  advances,  the  dulness  gradually 
disappears. 

On  auscultation  in  the  stage  of  congestion  fine  crepitant,  so-called 
subcrepitant,  rales  are  to  be  heard,  caused  by  a viscid  exudation  in  the 
alveoli,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  coarse  moist  rfiles  produced  in 
the  bronchi.  As  hepatization  progresses,  the  rfiles  disappear  and  the 
breathing  becomes  tubular,  or  ceases  in  case  the  larger  bronchi  are  ob- 
structed. ^yhen  resolution  takes  place  there  is  a return  of  the  fine 
moist  rales, — crepitus  rechix, — and  coarser  rfiles  soon  follow.  In  central 
pneumonia  the  transmission  of  the  rfiles  is  interfered  with  by  the  over- 
lying  aerated  lung.  On  auscultation  of  the  heart  the  second  pulmonic 
sound  is  accentuated,  and  on  palpation  and  percussion  in  the  region  of 
the  spleen  and  liver  these  organs  are  found  frequently  enlarged. 

The  sputum  of  pneumonia  is  usually  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  scanty,  and  may  be  wholly  absent.  At  the  outset  it  is 
streaked  with  blood  and  is  so  viscid  as  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the 
inverted  cup.  During  hepatization  it  is  more  abundant,  gelatinous,  of  a 
reddish-yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  decomposed  blood-pigment, 
hence  called  rusty.  In  severe  cases,  when  there  is  abundant  hemorrhage, 
the  sputa  are  liquid  and  of  a dark-brown  color  resembling  prune-juice. 
During  resolution  they  are  thick  and  yellow,  muco-purulent  in  character. 
In  certain  cases  the  sputum  is  green,  — according  to  Von  Jaksch,  from 
the  transformation  of  hmmoglobin  into  bilirubin.  Fibrinous  casts  of  the 
bronchioles  and  alveoli  are  often  present,  and  may  be  recognized  in  the 
sputum  diluted  with  water  and  spread  upon  a glass  plate.  Diplococci 
of  pneumonia  are  to  be  found  often  in  the  sputum,  but  their  presence  is 
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not  necessarily  of  diagnostic  value,  since  they  may  be  seen  when  there 
is  no  pneumonia. 

Examination  of  the  blood  shows  almost  invariably  a leukocytosis, 
which,  as  a rule,  liecomes  greater  as  the  disease  advances.  According  to 
Ewing,  it  is  usually  between  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand,  and, 
in  general,  the  higher  the  leukocytosis  the  more  severe  the  disease  ; but, 
exceptionally,  in  very  grave  cases  there  may  be  little  or  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes.  In  the  absence  of  all  physical  signs  per- 
mitting the  localization  of  a suspected  pneumonia,  the  occurrence  of  a 
marked  leukocytosis  is  in  favor  of  such  a condition  with  a central  seat. 
Sudden  increase  of  an  existing  leukocytosis  occurs  when  the  disease 
extends  to  a hitherto  unaffected  portion  of  the  lung.  The  number  of 
leukocytes  rapidly  returns  to  the  normal  after  the  crisis  is  reached. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  and  concentrated.  The  chlorides 
become  very  much  diminished  early  in  the  attack,  but  return  after  the 
crisis.  Albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  in  small  amounts  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases,  and  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  hyaline  casts. 
Both  albumin  and  casts  usually  disappear  in  the  coui-se  of  a few  daj^s 
after  convalescence.  According  to  Von  Jaksch,  the  appearance  of  pep- 
tone in  the  urine  is  indicative  of  the  beginning  of  resolution. 

Varieties. — All  cases  of  pneumonia  do  not  run  the  same  typical 
course,  and  the  genuine,  frank,  sthenic  pneumonia  has  been  long  dis- 
tinguished from  the  atypical,  asthenic,  or  typhoid  pneumonia.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  variation  in  the  course  may  be  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences in  etiology,  the  more  common  typical  variety  being  caused  by 
the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia,  while  those  pursuing  an  atypical  course, 
or  occurring  as  complications  of  other  diseases,  as  tj'phoid  fever,  malaria, 
or  nephritis,  may  result  from  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  or  of  influenza, 
or  from  staphylococci  or  streptococci,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  diplococcus.  The  typical  course  of  genuine  pneumonia  also  varies 
frecpiently  in  consequence  of  the  age  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  presence  of  complicating  diseases.  In  children,  in 
whom,  as  already  stated,  lobar  pneumonia  is  much  more  common  than 
has  been  generally  supposed,  there  are  rarely  typical  consolidation  and 
physical  signs.  The  initial  chill  is  often  absent,  perhaps  replaced  by  a 
convulsion,  and  the  mortality  is  low.  In  elderly  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chill  and  characteristic  signs  of  hepatization  may  be  absent, 
but  the  disease  is  very  ffital.  In  alcoholic  subjects  the  symptoms  and 
signs  referable  to  the  chest  may  be  so  inconspicuous  that  the  pneumonia 
is  overlooked,  delirium  being  the  striking  feature.  In  tyjihoid  fever  the 
course  of  the  pneumonia  is  greatly  modifled  by  the  toxic  condition  due  to 
the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  term  ti/phoid  pneumonia  indicates  merely  the 
association  of  low,  muttering  delirium,  extreme  jirostratiou,  a dusky, 
perhaps  yellow  skin,  and  diarrhoea,  conditions  which  occur  in  varieties 
of  pneumonia  independent  of  typhoid  fev^er  and  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
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In  malarial  regions  it  is  observed  that  consolidation  of  the  lungs  appears 
insidiously,  the  typical  symptoms  being  absent,  resolution  is  slow,  ter- 
mination in  abscess  is  frequent,  and  the  mortality  is  high.  In  rare 
instances  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pneumonia  disappear  at  the  end  of 
two  days,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  have  had  an  ephemeral  pneumonia,  or 
an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  In  other  cases  resolution  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  recovery  and  convales- 
cence begin  from  the  third  or  fourth  day.  To  this  condition  the  term 
abortive  pneujnonia  is  applied.  Apieal  and  central  pneumonias  are  dis- 
criminated. In  the  former  the  intiltration  begins  in  the  upper  lobe,  and 
fi-equently  pursues  a severe  course,  associated  v ith  severe  cerebral  sjnnp- 
toms, — hence  eei'chral  pneumonia.  In  central  pneumonia,  although  the 
symptoms  indicate  an  inflammation  of  the  lung,  the  physical  signs,  with 
the  exception  of  localized,  apparently  deep-seated,  bronchophony  and 
bronchial  breathing,  are  absent.  In  wandering  pneumonia,  which  some- 
times, though  not  necessarily,  is  preceded  by  facial  erysipelas,  one  portion 
of  the  lung  after  another  is  continuously  involved.  The  discoveiy  of 
streptococci  in  the  exudation  in  certain  of  these  cases  suggests  that  the 
peculiar  course  may  be  due  to  this  variety  of  bacterial  infection. 

Complications. — The  comiilications  are  due  either  to  the  direct  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammatory  process  to  neighboring  organs  or  surfaces,  or 
to  the  lodgement  and  development  of  the  diplococci  in  distant  organs. 
Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  accompaniments  of  pneumonia,  and 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  coarse  moist  i41es.  The  presence  of  pleurisy 
is  so  constant  that  the  term  pleuro -pneumonia  is  often  used  as  a syuouyme 
of  pneumonia.  In  pneumonia  of  the  central  portions  of  the  lung,  how- 
ever, the  pleura  is  free  from  alteration.  The  variety  of  pleurisy  oftenest 
observed  is  the  dry  or  fibrinous  pleurisy,  the  fibrinous  exudation  forming 
a thick  or  thin  layer  on  the  surface.  There  is  usually  no  considerable 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  but  in  certain  instances  pus 
is  present,  and  the  case  then  runs  the  course  of  an  empyema.  The  peri- 
cardium is  often  inflamed,  especially  in  pneumonia  of  the  left  lung,  and, 
although  the  pericardial  exudation  is  generally  fibrinous  and  sometimes 
verj"  scanty,  in  rare  instances  there  may  be  large  quantities  of  fluid,  which 
may  be  of  a sero-purulent  character.  Endocarditis,  especially  of  the 
aortic  and  mitral  valves,  is  a frequent  complication  of  xiueumonia,  and 
the  characteristic  diiilococci  have  been  found  repeatedly  in  the  vegeta- 
tions. According  to  Osier,  nearly  twenty-five  iier  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis  occur  in  this  disease.  Arterial  embolism  may 
thus  arise  as  a complication,  and  is  perhaps  explanatory  of  the  reported 
occurrence  of  symmetrical  gangrene  in  the  sequence  of  pneumonia.  As 
has  been  stated  previously,  meningitis  with  jmeumococci  in  the  exudation 
at  times  occurs  independently  of  imeumonia,  and  inflammation  of  the 
lung  is  a frequent  condition  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Peripheral 
neuritis  has  been  observed  as  a complication  of  inieumonia,  as  have  also 
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parotitis,  arthritis,  and  orchitis,  and  the  diplococci  of  j)neiimonia  have 
been  found  in  the  accompanying  exudation.  JS^osebleed  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage  at  times  occur  late  in  the  disease,  and  acute  nephritis,  with 
hiematuria  as  a complication,  occasionally  is  present.  There  may  be 
profuse  flowing  when  miscarriage  or  premature  labor  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  onset  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  is  usually  so  typical, 
and  the  development  of  the  physical  signs  so  marked,  that  but  little  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  in  the  diagnosis  of  most  cases.  When,  however,  the 
localization  is  central,  the  physical  signs  are  often  so  obscured  by  the  over- 
lying  aerated  lung  that  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  inferred  almost  wholly  from 
the  symptoms  and  from  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  of  thoracic  disease. 
If  the  patient  is  si'en  first  at  a late  stage,  the  diseased  lung  may  be  covered 
with  a serous  or  a purulent  exudation  and  the  signs  of  consolidation  be 
concealed  until  the  removal  of  the  iileuritic  exudation  permits  them  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  ear.  Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the 
diagnostic  importance  of  examination  of  the  blood  in  such  cases.  Tlie 
progress  of  the  pneumonia  may  be  so  retarded  that  consolidation  is  de- 
layed for  several  days,  especially  in  children,  in  old  people,  and  in  those 
suffering  from  chronic  disease.  The  sudden  onset  of  cerebral  symptoms 
in  children  and  of  delirium  tremens  in  persons  addicted  to  alcohol,  when 
associated  with  fever  and  rapid  respiration,  necessitates  always  a phj^sical 
examination  of  the  chest. 

Acute  oedema  of  the  lungs  closely  simulates  the  early  stage  of  pneu- 
monia. There  are  dyspnoea,  frothy,  bloody  si^utum,  and  fine  moist  I’liles. 
In  oedema,  however,  fever  is  absent,  and  there  is  evidence  usually  of  val- 
vular endocarditis.  The  rfiles  are  present  throughout  the  chest,  and  not 
limited  to  a lobe  of  the  lung  as  in  pneumonia.  The  solidification  of  the 
lung  in  acute  jmlmouary  tuberculosis  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  acute 
pneumonia,  and  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  may  be  absent  from  the  simtum 
until  pulmonary  hemorrhage  or  softening  arises.  The  febrile  course  of 
acute  tuberculosis  is  less  typical  than  that  of  pneumonia,  resolution  fails 
to  take  place  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  characteristic  bacilli  ap])ear 
eventually  in  the  sputum.  Acute  pleurisy  is  often  confounded  with  pneu- 
monia, for  its  onset  may  be  equally  sudden,  and  announced  by  a chill, 
thoracic  pain,  and  dyspnoea.  In  both  diseases  dulness  on  percussion, 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and  crexiitation  occur.  In  pleurisy 
there  is  usmilly  displacement  of  the  heart  or  of  the  liver,  and  tactile  and 
vocal  fremitus  are  faint  or  absent.  The  abnormal  resiuratory  sounds  are 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  upper  part  of  the  dull  area,  while  in 
pneumonia  they  are  more  marked  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  region  of 
dulness.  In  case  of  continued  doubt  the  chest  should  be  punctured  with 
the  exploratory  needle. 

Prognosis. — Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  between  one-sixfh 
and  one-fourth  of  all  cases  of  ]meumonia  prove  fatal,  the  statistics  aid  but 
little  in  the  prognosis  of  the  individual  case,  owing  to  the  importance  of 
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tlie  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  especially  as  determined  by  age, 
habits,  and  complicating  diseases.  Children  generally  recover  from 
fibrinous  pneumonia.  In  persons  above  sixty  the  mortality  is  high.  In 
alcoholic  subjects  the  mortality  may  be  even  fifty  per  cent.  The  prog- 
nosis of  pneumonia  is  serious  when  it  is  a complication  of  emphysema, 
heart  disease,  nephritis,  diabetes,  or  advanced  pregnancy.  The  more 
extensive  the  area  of  lung  involved  the  graver  the  prognosis,  it  being 
especially  severe  in  double  pneumonia.  The  mortality  in  imeumonia  of 
the  upper  lobe,  so  often  associated  with  cerebral  disease,  is  generally  con- 
sidered higher  than  in  pneumonia  of  the  base,  although  numerous  excep- 
tions exist.  In  asthenic  or  in  bilious  pneumonia  with  typhoidal  symptoms 
the  prognosis  is  far  less  favorable  than  in  typical  fibrinous  pneumonia. 

Death  takes  place  usually  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  and 
shortly  before  the  expected  crisis,  although  now  and  then  it  occurs  during 
the  incipient  stage  of  engoi-gement,  or  soon  after  crisis  has  taken  jdace. 
It  is  generally  the  result  of  cardiac  incompetency  and  asphyxia,  due  in 
part  to  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  toxin  of  the  diplococ- 
cus  of  pneumonia,  and  in  part  to  the  solidification  of  the  lung.  The 
ominous  symptoms  are  a persistent  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration,  tracheal  rfiles,  prune-juice  sputum,  stertorous  breathing, 
cyanosis,  and  muscular  tremor.  The  grave  prognostic  importance  of 
extreme,  slight,  or  absent  leukocytosis  has  been  previously  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  it  is  essential  to  recog- 
nize that,  though  the  disease  may  be  a unit  from  the  pathological  point 
of  view,  therapeutically  it  comprises  essentially  diverse  diseases.  A 
pneumonia  whose  physical  signs  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  beginning, 
but  gradually  creep  up  towards  the  chest- wall, — a j)neumonia  whose  ex- 
pectoration is  in  the  beginning  prune-juice,  whose  crepitant  rale  is  never 
typical,  whose  physical  signs  are  obscure  until  complete  consolidation 
gives  percussion  dulness, — or  a pneumonia  occurring  in  the  alcoholic,  in 
the  old,  in  the  victim  of  renal  disease,  in  the  broken-down  debauchee,  in 
the  worn-out  city  merchant  or  professional  man, — is  in  its  management 
essentially  distinct  from  a pneumonia  the  result  of  exposure  of  a strong, 
healthy  countryman  to  a Western  blizzard  or  other  cold.  Hence  the  folly 
of  statistical  inquiries  into  the  mortality  of  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia, — statistics  in  which  all  the  forms  are  lumped  to- 
gether as  if  they  were  one  disease.  In  one  form  of  pneumonia  sedative 
treatment  may  kill  the  patient ; in  another  form  sedative  treatment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  may  be  necessary  for  the  saving  of  the  patient. 
Wlien  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  a pneumonia  there  is  violent  con- 
stitutional reaction,  with  fluslied  face,  rapid  and  noisy  breathing,  bloody 
sputa,  intense  headache  and  drowsiness,  a hard  bounding  or  a tense  corded 
pulse,  venesection  may  markedly  lessen  all  the  symptoms,  and  if  com- 
bined with  dry  cupping  over  the  whole  chest  may,  we  believe,  lessen  the 
amount  of  engorgement  of  the  lung  and  the  final  area  of  consolidation. 
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During  the  bleeding  the  patient  should  sit  up,  and  the  blood  should  be 
taken  rapidly  from  a large  orihce  until  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
pulse,  or  until  twenty-hve  or  even  thirty  ounces  have  been  abstracted. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  were  possible  in  any  way  to  obtain  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  venesection  without  the  after-exhaustion,  such  procedure 
would  be  preferable  to  blood-letting.  Yeratrum  viride  in  full  dose, 
by  reducing  the  force  of  the  heart,  diminislies  the  vis  a tergo  which 
drives  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time  dilates  the  ab- 
dominal blood-vessels  and  so  invites  the  blood  into  them.  As  these 
abdominal  blood-vessels  can,  when  fully  relaxed,  contain  all  the  blood  of 
the  body,  the  action  of  veratrum  viride  is  decisive.  Its  intiueiice,  how- 
ever, hists  but  a few  hours,  so  that  its  withdrawal  is  rapidly  followed  by 
return  of  the  circulation  to  the  norm  without  exhaustion.  The  veratrum 
viride  treatment  of  robust  cases  of  pneumonia  bleeds  a man  into  his  own 
blood-vessels,  but  allows  the  return  of  this  blood  to  the  circulation  when 
the  stage  of  consolidation  is  reached  without  pereistent  depression  to 
the  heart  or  the  vessels  themselves.  In  order  to  obtain  these  effects  the 
veratrum  viride  should  be  given  freely  (three  to  five  minims  of  the 
tincture,  two  to  three  minims  of  the  tluid  extract)  every  forty  minutes 
until  nausea  is  produced.  Vomiting  should  be  the  signal  for  its  imme- 
diate withdrawal.  The  veratrum  viride  treatment  of  pneumonia  differs 
from  the  older  method  of  Easori,  in  which  enormous  doses  of  antimony 
were  given,  in  producing  only  temporary  depression  : the  antimony  in 
the  large  doses  used  caused  not  only  excessive  discharge  from  the  stomach, 
but  also  violent  serous  purging,  with  its  consequent  exhaustion. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia  as  seen  in  our  large  cities, 
active  depressing  treatment  even  in  the  beginning  is  not  useful ; and  in 
all  cases  after  consolidation  has  set  in,  the  efforts  of  the  physician  must 
be  directed  to  maintaining  the  forces  of  the  patient  and  mitigating  the 
symptoms. 

The  usual  causes  of  death  in  pneumonia  are  general  exhaustion,  foilure 
of  the  right  heart,  and  failure  of  the  respiratory  forces.  The  causes  of 
exhaustion  are  the  high  temperature,  the  loss  of  material  from  the  blood 
into  the  diseased  lung,  and  the  blood-poisoning  from  the  secondai’y 
products  in  the  inflamed  tissue.  Over  two  of  these  sources  of  exhaustion 
we  have  little  or  no  control ; the  question  how  far  we  should  attempt  to 
reduce  temperature  is  vital,  but  is  in  practice  answered  very  differently 
by  different  practitioners.  The  fever  in  pneumonia  busts  but  a few  days  : 
hence  a temperature  of  10.3°  F.,  which  in  a long-continuing  pyrexia  like 
that  of  typhoid  fever  is  serious,  is  a matter  of  little  importance  in  a 
pneumonia,  and  in  most  cases  may  safely  l>e  disregarded.  If.  however, 
the  temiierature  rise  to  104°  F.  or  above,  it  is  important  that  it  be  re- 
duced, and  we  believe  that  its  reduction  by  the  external  use  of  cold  is 
much  safer  than  by  large  doses  of  anti]iyrctic  drugs. 

These  drugs  in  large  dose  are  sedatives  to  the  circulation,  but  the 
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small  dose  of  antipyriu  has  no  such  effect,  so  that  in  pueumonia  this  drug 
and  its  allies  may  be  used  iu  small  dose  to  moderate  nervousness,  to 
lessen  the  bodily  temperature  when  it  is  above  the  norm,  and  to  prolong 
the  effect  of  the  cool  bath  in  severe  fever.  No  more  than  five  gi’ains 
of  antipyrin  should  be  given  at  once,  nor  more  than  ten  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Among  antipyretic  remedies  may  be  mentioned  qui- 
nine. In  order  to  obtain  from  it  any  effect  upon  the  temperature  it  is 
necessary  to  give  it  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  a day,  which  are  so  disturb- 
ing to  the  patient,  and,  after  all,  so  ineffective,  that  their  administration 
does  not  seem  to  us  justifiable.  If  employed  at  all,  quinine  should  be 
used  rather  sis  a stimulant,  not  over  fifteen  grains  a day. 

We  believe  that  in  cases  of  pneumonia  much  injury  is  frequently  done 
by  the  retention  of  heat  by  poultices  and  other  applications  to  the  lung. 
(See  Acute  Bronchitis.)  Cold  wet  compresses,  or  even  the  ice-bag,  may 
be  often  applied  with  great  advantage  over  the  affected  lung ; in  many 
cases  tepid  baths  (85°  to  90°  F.)  are  of  great  service  if  properly  used. 
No  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  should  be  allowed  : he  should  be 
lifted  into  the  bath,  or  the  cot-bath  may  be  enqffoyed.  (See  Typhoid 
Fever.)  The  bath  is  usually  followed  by  sleep,  with  lowered  respiration 
and  a sense  of  refreshment.  In  very  weak  people  and  in  children  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  a little  above  90°  F.  AVhen  the  fever  is 
very  high  the  bath  temperature  may  be  as  low  as  80°  F.  Usually  it  is 
better  to  cool  the  water  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath  than  to  immerse 
him  directly  in  cold  water. 

To  prevent  exhaustion  by  maintaining  the  forces  of  the  patient  is 
the  great  object  of  the  nursing  in  a case  of  iDiieumonia.  Absolute  con- 
finement to  bed  is  to  be  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the 
patient,  however,  being  allowed  to  sit  up  if  more  comfortable  in  that 
position.  The  sick-room  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  j)ossible  ; the  feeding- 
should  be  at  short  intervals  (two  to  three  hours) ; the  food  should  be 
simple,  nutritious,  and  digestible, — milk,  milk  j)roducts,  raw  eggs,  light 
meats,  such  as  birds  or  SAveetbreads ; if  the  digestion  be  very  good,  a 
moderate  amount  of  farinaceous  food  may  be  allowed,  but  in  most  cases 
it  has  a tendency  to  produce  flatulence  and  is  objectionable.  Cold  drinks 
should  be  allowed  as  freely  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

In  the  beginning  of  sthenic  pneumonia  alcohol  is  injurious ; in  the 
advanced  stages  it  may  be  used  in  small  quantities  with  the  food  to  aid 
digestion,  or,  if  there  are  eA'idences  of  exhaustion  or  of  cardiac  failure, 
may  be  given  freely.  At  this  stage  the  disea,se  from  a therapeutic  point 
of  view  is  allied  to  an  infectious  fever,  much  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance being  due  to  the  absorption  of  poisonous  products  from  the 
affected  area  : hence  stimulants  should  be  given  as  they  would  be  em- 
ployed iu  a similar  condition  occurring  in  a low  feA^er.  The  alcohol  is 
of  Amine  as  a cardiac  stimulant,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  digitalis, 
strychnine,  and  cocaine. 
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In  the  advanced  stages  of  a severe  pneumonia  digitalis  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six 
hours  often  acts  most  happily  as  a heart  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  interferes  with  digestion.  Its  effect  upon  the  pulse  should  be  the 
guide  to  its  administration  : whenever  the  pulse-rate  falls  to  eighty-five, 
or  even  to  ninety,  the  drug  should  be  in  part  or  altogether  withdrawn, 
to  be  resumed  when  the  effects  wear  off”. 

As  high  temperature  makes  the  heart  insensible  to  digitalis,  large 
doses  are  often  necessary,  and  some  care  should  be  exercised  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis  lest  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature  bring  about  an  over- 
action  of  the  drug. 

Nitroglycerin  and  amyl  nitrite  have  been  strongly  recommended  by 
some  practitioners  as  stimulants  to  the  circulation  in  i)ueunionia.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  any  dose  sufficient  to  produce 
perceptible  effect  these  drugs  always  lower  the  arterial  pressure  by  de- 
pressing directly  the  muscle-fibres  in  the  blood-vessel  walls,  and  that, 
although  their  first  action  upon  the  heart  is  that  of  a stimulant,  the 
slightest  overdose  converts  such  action  into  that  of  a powerful  depre.ssant. 
Further,  their  effect  lasts  but  a few  moments.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  their  use,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
employed  when  vaso-niotor  weakness  is  an  already  existing  danger.  In 
sudden  cardiac  failure  they  may  at  times,  gi\'en  in  small  doses,  be  of 
temiiorary  value. 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  very  largely  used,  in  the  adynamic  form  of 
pneumonia  especially,  partly  as  a stimulant  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
alleged  expectorant  properties.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it 
has  any  direct  influence  upon  the  consolidated  lung,  and  its  power  as  a 
stimulant  is  certainly  inferior.  We  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  doses 
of  it  given  in  the  disease,  and  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  effect 
upon  the  pulse  or  the  respiratory  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  its  free  use 
readily  endangers  digestion.  If  given  at  all  it  should  be  in  small  doses 
(three  grains  in  emulsion)  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Spirit 
of  ammonia  is  preferable  when  the  heart  gives  out  suddenly  or  when  an 
immediate  effect  is  desii’ed.  It  is,  however,  also  of  inferior  value. 

Very  important  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  are  the  four 
alkaloids  stryclinine,  cocaine,  atropine,  and  caffeine,  which  act  as  stimu- 
lants both  to  the  circulation  and  to  the  respiration.  As  a cardiac  stimu- 
lant and  tonic  strychnine  is  inferior  only  to  digitalis,  and  should  always 
be  used  when  there  is  exhaustion  in  ]nieunionia.  Cocaine  resembles 
strychnine  in  its  cardiac  action  ; atropine  as  a heart  stimulant  is  de- 
cidedly inferior,  but  exceeds  both  strychnine  and  cocaine  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  is,  therefore,  especially  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which  colla]vse  occurs  or  is  threatened  at  a time  of 
crisis,  at  which  period  its  power  of  checking  excessive  sweating  often 
gives  it  further  advantage.  Of  these  alkaloids  atropine  is  i>robably  the 
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most  active  in  increasing  respiratory  movenients  in  the  normal  man,  but 
it  has  less  power  in  asserting  itself  in  the  face  of  opposition  than  has 
either  strychnine  or  cocaine,  and  is  therefore  practicallj’’  less  available. 
Strychnine  seems  to  be  more  active  and  efficient  than  cocaine,  and  does 
not,  as  does  cocaine,  produce  cerebral  excitement.  Caffeine  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a powerful  respiratory  stimulant,  but  affects  decidedly  the 
cerebral  cortex,  and  therefore,  if  employed  at  all,  must  be  used  in  small 
dose  as  an  adjuvant,  or  in  special  cases  when  it  is  desired  to  overcome 
stupor. 

Of  all  these  remedies  strychnine  is  the  most  generally  available,  but  in 
severe  cases  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  both  strych- 
nine and  cocaine.  The  strychnine  and  cocaine  should  be  given  alter- 
nately, in  a bad  case,  every  four  hours,  so  that  every  two  hours  one  of 
the  remedies  will  be  taken ; ordinarily  they  may  be  exhibited  by  the 
month,  but  when  the  symptoms  are  alarming  they  should  be  admin- 
istered hypodermically.  Each  of  them  is  a stimulant  to  the  heart,  and 
also  to  the  vaso-motor  system,  so  that  they  do  more  than  simply  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  respiratory  forces.  The  dose  should  be  increased 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  commencing  with  one-tweuty-fourth 
grain  of  strychnine  and  one-sixth  grain  of  cocaine,  slowly  increased  to 
one-fonrteenth  grain  of  strychnine  and  one-half  grain  of  cocaine.  We 
have  seen  life  apparently  saved  hj  even  larger  doses  than  these ; bnt 
when  such  doses  are  employed  it  is  essential  to  have  a judicious  trained 
nurse  under  orders  to  reduce  or  suspend  the  drug  sliould  any  evidence 
of  overaction  appear.  When  large  doses  are  given  at  shorter  intervals 
it  should  always  be  hypoderniicall}^,  so  as  to  insure  their  immediate 
absorption. 

The  special  indication  for  the  free  use  of  these  respiratory  stimulants 
is  cyanosis,  with  hurried  breathing  and  other  evidences  of  respiratory 
distress.  Under  such  circumstances  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  some- 
times affords  temporary  relief.  Its  influence  is  very  fugacious,  and  its 
inhalation  often  more  or  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  so  that  its  use  should 
be  restricted  to  times  when  the  respiratory  symptoms  are  very  threaten- 
ing. Some  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  a mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrous  oxide.  Nitrous  oxide,  however,  is  inert,  is  not  decomposed  in 
the  system,  and  does  not  yield  oxygen.  It  acts,  therefore,  only  as  a 
diluent,  and  if  the  oxygen  needed  diluting  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper 
to  employ  ordinary  air  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  pure  oxygen. 

In  advanced  pneumonia,  when  cyanosis  is  very  great  and  is  accom- 
panied with  distention  of  the  right  heart  and  with  rapid  res]>iration  and 
great  collateral  engorgement  of  the  lung,  free  venesection  is  recommended 
by  some  authorities.  Momentary  relief  is  certainly  often  obtained.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  blood  lessens 
the  congestion  of  the  lung  and  the  work  of  the  failing  heart.  It  is  very 
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doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ultimate  result  is  good.  Osier  states 
that  of  twelve  cases  which  he  bled  uuder  such  circumstances  eleven  died, 
— a result  which  does  not  seem  equal  to  that  which  could  have  been 
obtained  by  the  free  hypodermic  use  of  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  other 
cardiac  stimulants. 

In  many  cases  of  pneumonia  there  is  much  pain  in  the  chest,  with 
general  distress,  which  are  greatly  relieved  by  minute  doses  of  opium 
in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder  or  moi-phine.  Whilst  no  hesitation 
should  be  felt  in  using  opiates  in  small  quantities,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised not  to  carry  their  administration  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  an 
already  embarrassed  respiration.  Hypnotics  should  be  administered 
without  hesitation  when  there  is  insomnia ; chloral  is  the  most  effec- 
tive, but  should  never  be  given  when  the  heart  is  oppressed ; sulphonal 
is  probably  the  least  disturbing,  but  is  uncertain  ; trional  appears  to 
be  bidween  the  two  in  its  action.  Opiates  sometimes  act  better  than 
do  any  of  the  moileru  hypnotics.  The  combination  of  chloral  (ten  grains) 
with  morphine  (one-eighth  of  a grain)  is  sometimes  excellent  in  its  effect. 

When  in  a case  of  pneumonia  the  stage  of  consolidation  is  reached, 
the  question  whether  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  hasten  the  softening 
and  removal  of  the  exudate  is  of  great  importance.  The  ordinary  exi>ec- 
torants  are  of  no  value.  Even  large  doses  of  the  alkaline  exiiectoraiits 
(such  as  potassium  citrate)  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
sputa.  Pilocarpine,  as  suggested  by  Eiess,  hjis  some  clinical  reports  in 
its  favor,  but  we  have  never  used  it. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  in  any  individual  case  how  far  a drug 
which  has  been  administered  hastens  resolution  is  very  great ; we  are, 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  mercury  and  the  iodides  have  some 
power.  The  infective  nature  of  the  pneumonic  process  on  theoretic 
grounds  led  to  the  practical  abandonment  of  mercury,  but  we  know  now 
that  mercury  is  a valuable  drug  in  the  treatment  of  serious  infectious 
disease, — witness  diphtheria  : hence  theoretically  there  is  no  objection  to 
its  use  in  imeumonia,  whilst  its  proved  power  in  hastening  the  breaking 
down  of  exudations  seems  to  indicate  its  employment.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, if  either  mercury  or  the  iodides  be  given,  the  doses  should  be  so 
small  that  they  can  have  no  influence  in  deranging  digestion  or  in  in- 
creasing the  general  weakness. 

There  are  often  in  c<ases  of  pneumonia  troublesome  symptoms  which 
must  be  met : headache  is  to  be  relieved  by  cold  applications  to  the 
head, — sometimes  by  caffeine,  or  even  by  antipyriu,  used  cautiously ; 
if  need  be,  hy])odermic  injections  of  morphine  and  atropine  may  be 
given.  Such  injections,  also,  are  sometimes  of  advantage  in  relieving 
chest-pains.  So  far  as  the  cough  is  concerned,  the  principles  discussed 
in  the  article  on  Acute  Bronchitis  are  ap]fficable.  Local  applications 
to  the  chest  are  often  useful  in  ])neumonia.  When  venesection  is  not 
practised,  or  a little  later  in  the  pneumonia  when  there  seems  to  be 
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an  excessive  collateral  congestion,  cut  cups  are  often  very  serviceable. 
They  are  especially  useful  when  there  is  much  pleurisy.  Dry  cups  are 
often  of  value  : like  sinapisms  ami  other  rubefacient  applications,  they 
affect  not  the  pneumonia  itself,  but  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  which 
surrounds  the  absolutely  diseased  part.  Poultices  are  especially  valuable 
ill  children.  (See  Catarrhal  Pneumonia.)  Blisters  are  of  great  service 
when  there  is  pleurisy  with  the  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  may  be 
advantageous  in  overcoming  collateral  effects  of  the  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  adynamic  pneumonia  it  is  essential  to  begin  the 
use  of  stimulants  very  early  and  to  push  these  remedies  steadily  througli 
the  disease  in  the  largest  doses  that  can  be  borne.  Alcohol,  digitalis, 
strychnine,  cocaine,  and  atroijiiie  are  the  drugs  upon  which  reliance  must 
be  chiefly  placed.  Musk  has  a certain  limited  value,  and  we  have  seen  it 
apparently  save  life.  As  stated  many  years  ago  by  Trousseau,  it  is  espe- 
cially effective  in  the  pneumonia  of  alcoholics.  As  most  of  the  musk  of 
the  market  is  inert,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  get  as  pure  an 
article  as  possible : if  it  does  good  in  any  individual  case,  it  will  quiet 
the  delirious  and  nervous  excitement  and  bring  about  sleep  ; if  it  does 
not  produce  distinct  effects,  there  is  no  use  in  continuing  its  adminis- 
tration. We  have  seen,  as  an  example,  a drunkard  wildly  delirious 
from  pneumonia  receive  a rectal  injection  of  fifteen  grains  of  musk  and 
pjiss  into  a quiet  sleep  of  five  or  six  hours’  duration,  during  which  time 
food  was  taken  regularly,  then  awake  furiously  maniacal,  to  be  again 
subdued  by  another  dose  of  musk,  until,  thus  tided  over  the  period  of 
greatest  danger,  the  patient  finally  convalesced. 

In  1892,  Klemperer  instituted  a series  of  experiments  having  for 
their  object  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  as  an  infectious  disease  by  an 
antitoxin.  It  is  affirmed  that  rabbits  can  be  immunized  against  the  pneu- 
mococcus, and  in  a number  of  cases  human  pneumonia  lijis  been  treated 
by  injection  with  the  serum  obtained  from  cases  of  pneumonia  in  man. 
The  best  result  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  method  is  that  it  hastens 
very  greatly  the  development  of  the  crisis.  In  trials  made  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  treatment  the  effects  of  the  injections  were  distinctly 
evil,  and  at  present  the  method  is  simply  in  the  stage  of  preliminary 
experiment ; its  use  is  not  justified  except  for  the  purposes  of  research 
in  the  hands  of  experts. 

CHRONIC  FIBROUS  PNEUMONIA.  CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL 

PNEUMONIA. 

Definition. — xVn  obliteration  of  the  lung-tissue  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  increased  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  of  inflammatory  origin. 

More  or  less  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  attempts  to  include  under 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  the  terminal  results  of  various  pathological 
processes  in  which  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  lungs.  It  may  grow 
from  the  alveolar  wall  or  from  the  interstitial  tissue,  whether  between 
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the  lobules,  beneath  the  pleura,  or  along  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels. 
It  is  present  often  in  small  quantity  and  limited  to  a part  of  the  lung, 
and  again  may  be  abundantly  distributed  over  a lobe  or  throughout  both 
lungs.  This  fibrous  tissue  forms  a scar,  filling  the  gap  due  to  gangrene, 
abscess,  the  necrosis  of  tuberculosis,  or  the  destruction  of  a gumma,  or 
causes  the  obliteration  of  an  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung.  It  encap- 
sulates animal  and  vegetable  parasites  which  have  invaded  the  lungs, 
and  becomes  increased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  tumors  which  de- 
velop in  the  lung.  In  chronic  pleurisy  it  may  extend  from  the  infiamed 
pleura  into  tlie  compressed  lung  and  permanently  prevent  its  expansion. 

New-formed  fibrous  tissue  also  may  be  distributed  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  along  the  bronchi  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  resulting 
from  the  continuous  inhalation  of  irritating  particles  of  dust  in  certain 
trades,  the  pneumonolconioHiH  of  Zenker.  The  varieties  of  dust  princi- 
pally concerned  are  coal-dust  among  workers  in  coal,  causing  anthra- 
costs,  particles  of  steel  among  scissor-grinders  and  file-makers,  causing 
sidcrosis,  and  bits  of  sand  among  stone-cutters,  xu’oducing  chaUcosis.  The 
inhaled  dust  enters  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung,  where  it  in  part 
remains,  and  from  which  it  in  part  is  carried  by  means  of  the  lymphatics 
both  to  the  pleural  surfaces  and  to  the  bronchial  lynijih-glands.  Al)un- 
daut  dust  produces  increased  weight  and  density  of  the  lung  and  xieculiar 
modifications  of  color, — black  from  coal,  reddish  yellow  from  iron  or  steel, 
and  grayish  white  from  sand.  In  chalicosis  gritty  particles  may  be  felt 
with  the  knife  on  section  of  the  lung.  In  consequence  of  the  long-con- 
tinued inhalation  of  the  dust,  chronic  bronchitis  and  interstitial  imeu- 
monia  take  place.  The  thickened  fibrous  tissue  is  either  diffused  or  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  nodules,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  induration 
of  lymph- follicles  or  to  the  transformation  into  fibrous  tissue  of  the  foci 
of  broncho-xmeumonia.  Bronchiectasis  and  einxiliysema  are  also  results. 
The  patient  suffers  from  chronic  cough,  with  XR'ofuse  exxiectoration  and 
progressive  emaciation.  In  anthracosis  the  sxmtuni  is  esxiecially  charac- 
teristic, being  of  a constant  dark-gray  or  black  color  from  the  x^iTsence 
of  xiarficles  of  carbon.  In  consequence  of  the  chronic  cough  and  xiersist- 
ent  emaciation  the  cases  have  been  grou]ied  under  x^hthisis,  and  desig- 
nated coal-miner’s  phthisis,  scissor-grinder’s  xihthisis,  or  miller’s  xihthisis. 
according  to  the  trade  especially  concerned.  Pneumonokoniosis  is  es- 
sentially a severe  chronic  bronchitis  due  to  a xiarticular  cause,  and  end- 
ing in  bronchiectasis,  emxfiiysema,  and  fibrous  xmc'umonia.  It  includes 
the  conditions  which,  when  extensively  distributed,  Corrigan  described  as 
cirrhos'is  of  the  lung. 

The  term  fibrous  pneumonia,  however,  when  used  to  characterize  a 
disense,  should  be  revStricted  to  the  rare  termination  of  acute  x^ueumonia 
in  carnification  instead  of  resolution,  gangrene,  or ’abscess.  This  con- 
dition was  recognized  by  Laennec,  but  since  his  time  has  usually  been 
overlooked. 
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Etiology. — The  etiology  of  genuine  fibrous  pneumonia  is  presumably 
that  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia,  of  which  it  represents  a terminal  stage. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  a termination. 
It  may  be  that  other  bacteria  than  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  were 
concerned  in  the  acute  attack.  Marchand  suggests  that  i)revious  disease 
of  the  lung,  by  causing  induration  and  pleural  adhesions,  may  interfere 
with  the  absorption  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  of  acute  pneumonia  and 
thus  promote  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  According  to  this  observer, 
genuine  fibrous  pneumonia  is  to  be  found  in  persons  addicted  to  alcohol, 
and  in  persons  poorly  nourished  and  in  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  distended, 
dense  and  heavy,  and  exceedingly  resistant  to  pressure.  The  pleura  is 
thickened  and  opaque.  The  cut  surface  of  the  lung  is  of  a pale  reddish- 
gray  color,  translucent,  smooth,  or  slightly  granular.  Later  in  the  dis- 
ease the  color  of  the  lung  is  still  paler,  and  the  cut  surface  shows  numerous 
minute  yellow  specks,  due  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  in  the 
alveoli.  The  bronchi  contain  an  opaque  fluid,  and  there  is  a visible  in- 
crease of  the  peribronchial  fibrous  tissue  and  that  around  the  blood- 
vessels. The  microscopic  sections  show  a thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall 
and  coherent,  fibrillated  casts  resembling  those  of  fibrinous  hepatization, 
but  composed  of  vascularized  granulation-tissue.  These  are  the  altera- 
tions characteristic  of  carnijication,  and  in  genuine  fibrous  pneumonia  may 
be  found  as  early  as  three  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  imeumonic 
symptoms.  But  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  permanent  alterations 
of  the  lung  which  are  found  in  cases  of  apparent  recovery.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  obliterated  alveoli, 
dilated  bronchi,  and  vesicular  emphysema  are  results  of  the  process. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  Heller  for  our  knowledge  of  a congenital  fibrous 
pneumonia  affecting  symmetrically  both  lungs  and  due  to  syphilis.  The 
fibrous  tissue  is  diffused  throughout  the  lungs,  forming  a coarse  mesh- work 
by  which  the  alveoli  are  narrowed.  In  consequence  of  this  affection  the 
child  may  die  at  or  immediately  after  birth.  If  it  survives,  the  right 
heart  becomes  hypertrophied.  There  is  an  especial  liability  to  bronchitis 
and  pleurisy,  but  the  subject  may  reach  adult  life. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  at  the  outset  of  this  variety  of  jmeumonia 
in  no  way  differ  from  those  of  typical  pneumonia.  The  temperature 
even  may  fall  at  the  usual  time  by  crisis  or  lysis,  but  rapid  breathing 
and  cough  persist,  and  the  temperature  soon  rises  one  or  two  degrees, 
remaining  elevated  for  weeks,  although  the  appetite  improves.  The 
pulse  is  in  the  vicinity  of  100,  and  there  is  a sero-purulent  sputum.  The 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  that  the  dulness,  bronchial 
breathing,  and  bronchophony  caused  by  the  hepatized  lung  continue, 
and,  ill  addition,  fine  and  coarse,  moist  and  dry  rales  are  to  be  heard 
over  the  affected  region.  These  conditions  persist  with  but  little  change 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  when,  in  favorable  cases,  the  fever  slowly 
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disappears,  the  cough  diminishes,  and  the  patient  improves  in  strength. 
There  is  usually  a progressive  shrinkage  of  the  chest,  but  the  disappear- 
ance of  dulness  and  the  return  of  broncho-vesicular  breathing  indicate 
that  the  function  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored.  In  otlier  cases  there  are  persistent  cough,  shortness  of 
breath  iiici-eased  on  exertion,  and  hypertroijhy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  perhaps  eventually  followed  by  failing  compensation,  as  indicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  and  oedema.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in 
tliis  series  of  cases  are  to  be  included  certain  of  those  designated  fibroid 
phthisis. 

Diagnosis. — Clinically  the  condition  is  one  of  acute  pneumonia  in 
which  the  symptoms  persist.  The  most  common  cause  of  such  a per- 
sistence is  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  pneumonia,  but  the  absence  of 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  negatives  this  diagnosis.  The  physical  signs  fre- 
quently continue  for  a number  of  weeks  in  the  delayed  resolution  of 
fibrinous  pneumonia,  but  the  symptoms  earlj^  disappear  and  the  patient 
progressively  inq^roves. 

Prognosis. — Death  may  occur  during  the  early  weeks  of  this  disease, 
although  recovery  is  the  rule.  Permanent  disability,  however,  ensues. 
The  patient  is  liable  to  frequent  or  persistent  bronchitis,  and  may  suffer 
from  the  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis.  The  greater  the  destruction  of  the 
lung  the  more  considerable  is  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  which  may  eventually  prove  the  cause  of  death  from  failing  com- 
pensation. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  of  chronic  fibrous  pneumonia  the 
most  earnest  efforts  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient  by  the  careful  use  of  regulated  exercise,  out-door  life,  high  feed- 
ing, and  tonics,  at  the  same  time  every  precaution  being  taken  by  warm 
underclothing  to  prevent  suffering  from  cold.  Cod-liver  oil  and  whiskey 
given  together  may  be  of  great  service.  Mild  prolonged  counter- irritation 
when  judiciously  used  is  of  value,  probably  bj"  relieving  rather  the 
accompanying  catarrh  than  the  condition  of  the  lung.  Croton  oil  is  per- 
haps the  most  manageable  agent.  Creosote,  the  expectorant  volatile  oils, 
and  terebene  are  often  temporarily  useful,  especially  when  there  is  much 
secondary  catarrh.  Narcotics  are  sometimes  necessary  to  control  cough. 
(See  Acute  Bronchitis.)  The  long-continued  use  of  small  doses  of  arsenic 
(one  drop  of  Fowler’s  solution  three  times  a day)  distinctly  benefits  many 
cases.  Potassium  iodide  (five  to  ten  grains  a day)  and  corrosive  sublimate 
(one-fortieth  to  one-seventieth  of  a grain  three  times  a day)  may  be  used 
continuously  between  courses  of  arsenic,  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of 
fibrinous  exudate. 

In  the  later  stages  of  chronic  fibrous  ]meumonia,  however,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  undoubtedly  to  be  obtained  by  climatic  treatment, 
associated  with  the  institution  of  such  measures  as  are  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce bodily  vigor.  We  have  seen  solidification  of  the  lung,  believed  to 
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be  due  to  fibrous  piieumouia,  disappear  after  six  mouths’  residence  in  a 
high  and  dry  locality.  The  management  of  the  case,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken,  are  eiitirelj^  similar  to  those  which  have  been  discussed  in 
detail  under  the  head  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  Even  if  far  distant  from 
the  medical  adviser  the  patient  should  during  this  period  use  arsenous 
acid  in  some  form,  in  such  minute  dose  as  to  be  incapable  of  irritating 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  whilst  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  power  of  affecting  the  general  nutrition. 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA. 

Definition. — Circumscribed  infiammation  of  the  lung,  usually  mul- 
tiple, secondary  to  a capillary  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  chielly  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  material,  especially  that  containing  bacteria.  A bronchitis 
results,  which  is  continued  into  the  capillary  bronchi  and  thence  into  the 
alveoli.  Numerous  bacteria  are  concerned,  foremost  among  which  is  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  but  tlie  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  the  iiifiuenza 
bacillus,  Friedlauder’s  bacillus  of  pneumonia,  the  diplococcus  of  pneu- 
monia, streptococci,  and  staphylococci  are  also  of  etiological  importance. 
The  eifect  of  the  bacteria  is  intensified  by  the  associated  inhalation  of 
coarser  material,  as  the  secretions  from  the  throat  in  diphtheria,  particles 
of  food  in  feeding  through  the  tube,  the  vomitus  in  exhausted  or  uncon- 
scious persons,  blood  in  case  of  extensive  hemorrhage  into  the  respiratory 
tract,  particles  of  dust  in  various  trades,  and  irritating  gases.  The  en- 
trance of  such  irritating  material  into  the  smaller  bronchi  is  promoted 
by  causes  interfering  with  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  ulceration,  tumors, 
central  or  peripheral  paralysis,  by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  as  in 
whooping-cough,  and  by  the  enfeebled  or  unconscious  state  of  the  patient 
in  anaesthesia,  intoxication,  or  severe  disease.  The  inflammatory  action 
of  the  bacteria  in  the  lungs  is  furthermore  increased  by  the  pei’sistent 
local  congestion  and  oedema  of  frequent  occurrence  in  typhoid  fever  and 
other  acute  and  chronic  diseases  in  which  weakened  circulation  and  pro- 
longed confinement  to  bed  are  constant  conditions.  Broncho-pneumonia 
is  of  greater  frequency  at  the  extremes  of  life,  and  during  the  winter 
months,  and  not  uncommonly  follows  directly  exposure  to  cold. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  characteristic  of  broncho-pneumonia 
are  disseminated  in  nodules  or  lobules,  which  may  be  agglomerated  or  dif- 
fused over  a considerable  portion  of  a pulmonary  lobe.  They  consist  of 
an  exudation  of  serum,  fibrin,  leukocytes,  occasional  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  desquamated  epithelium,  which  fills  the  bronchioles  and  the  adjacent 
alveoli.  The  neighboring  interstitial  tissue  is  largely  infiltrated  with 
leukocytes.  In  nodular  broncho-jmcumonia  the  individual  foci  vary  in  size, 
and  may  be  as  large  as  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  Their  presence  is  often 
indicated  by  a shot-like  feel  in  the  unopened  lung.  On  section  the  affected 
portions  of  the  lung  are  slightly  elevated,  dark  red  or  reddish  gray,  resist- 
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ant,  and  yield  on  pressure  a reddisli-gray  or  piiriform  viscid  fluid,  which 
usually  escapes  from  the  section  of  a central  bronchus.  Groups  of  nodules 
frecpiently  are  closely  clustered  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the 
broncho-pneumonia  to  the  branches  of  a particular  bronchus.  In  lobular 
broncho-pneumonia  the  affected  portions  of  the  lung  are  wedge  shaped, 
and  the  base  of  the  wedge  is  often  to  be  seen  beneath  the  pleura  as  a 
slightly  elevated,  dark-red,  polygonal  patch,  the  surface  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a delicate,  fibrinous  membrane.  ^\"hen  the  nodules  and  lob- 
ules are  numerous  and  closely  agglomerated  the  intervening  lung  tissue 
is  often  injected,  oedematous,  and  somewhat  collapsed.  In  both  nodular 
and  lobular  broncho-inieumonia  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  lung  are 
frequently  in  a comlition  of  collateral  emphysema.  The  broncho-pneu- 
monic nodules  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  food  rapidly  become  gan- 
grenous, and  then  are  soft.,  almost  diflluent,  and  of  a dark-green  color. 
Abscesses  also  follow  the  inhalation  of  food,  either  as  a primary  effect  or 
from  the  establishment  of  an  inflammatory  line  of  demarcation  around 
a gangrenous  centre.  In  tubercular  broncho-pneumonia  necrosis  of  the 
nodule  results,  and  the  familiar  characteristics  of  cheesy  degeneration  are 
produced.  All  varieties  of  broucho-i)neunionia  may  end  in  resolution  or 
in  permanent  obliteration  of  the  alveoli,  manifested  by  a localized  indu- 
ration and  pigmentation  of  the  non-aerated  lung. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  broncho-pneumonia  result  from  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  air-passages  and  from  the  absorption  of 
toxins  frdm  the  diseased  portions  of  the  lung  ; the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms is  dependent  largely  upon  the  number  of  foci  present.  Since  bron- 
cho-pneumonia is  usually  a secondary  condition,  following  the  course  of 
a bronchitis,  the  symptoms  at  the  outset  are  generally  those  of  a bron- 
chitis gradually  or  suddenly  increasing  in  severity  and  extending  into 
the  capillary  bronchi.  The  extension  of  the  capillary  bronchitis  to 
the  alveoli  is  indicated  by  exacerbation  of  the  fever,  dyspnoea,  and 
cough.  Pain  is  inconstant,  since  pleurisy  accompanies  only  when  the 
nodules  are  superficial.  The  temperature  remains  continuously  elevated 
in  the  vicinity  of  103°  F.,  and  is  without  typical  curve.  Tlie  higher  and 
more  prolonged  the  elevation  of  temperature  the  more  probable  are  nu- 
merous foci  of  inflammation.  The  elevation  of  the  pulse  and  respiration 
is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  temperature,  and,  iiarticularly  in  children, 
the  pulse  may  reach  150  and  the  respirations  be  upward  of  60  per  minute. 
The  dyspnoea  is  marked,  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  being  called 
2:>roniinently  into  play,  and  the  breathing  is  short  and  quick,  often  irreg- 
ular from  fear  of  exciting  cough  and  jiain  and  wheezing  from  the  jn’esence 
of  coarse  rtlles  in  the  larger  tubes.  Cough  is  frequent,  distressing,  and  in 
paroxysms.  In  children  the  efibrts  at  coughing  are  likely  to  cause  vom- 
iting, and  the  bronchial  secretion  which  luis  been  SAvallowed  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ejected  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  cough  may  be  so  violent  that, 
in  connection  with  the  dyspnoea,  rupture  of  the  alveolar  wall  takes  jilace, 
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and  interstitial  emphysema  of  the  lung  follows,  at  times  being  extended 
from  the  root  of  tlie  lung  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  and 
chest.  The  sputum  is  usually  scanty,  viscid,  and  streaked  with  blood, 
and  the  urine  frecpiently  contains  a trace  of  albumin. 

On  physical  examination  of  the  chest  the  conspicuous  signs  at  the  out- 
set are  those  of  a bronchitis  extending  into  the  smaller  tubes.  Resonance 
on  percussion  may  be  somewhat  increased,  and  numerous  coarse  and  fine, 
dry  and  moist  rdles  are  to  be  heard.  If  the  broncho-pneumonic  nodules 
are  large  and  superficial,  which  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
there  are  numerous  nodules  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobes, 
sharply  defined  signs  of  solidification  may  be  found,  as  dulness,  bronchial 
breathing,  and  bronchophony. 

The  course  is  usually  protracted,  even  in  favorable  cases  extending 
over  a fortnight,  the  temperature  gradually  falling  to  the  normal  as  the 
dyspnoea  and  cough  diminish.  In  unfavorable  cases  the  skin  becomes 
dusky,  and  the  expression  anxious,  until  sopor  occurs,  interrupted  perhaps 
in  children  by  convulsions,  and  ending,  often  suddenly,  in  deatli.  In  snch 
cases  the  fatal  termination  may  occur  early,  as  in  fibrinous  pneumonia 
from  acute  congestion  and  oedema,  or  late  in  the  eourse  of  the  disease  from 
complicating  pulmonary  gangrene  or  abscess.  Convalescence  from  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, especially  in  children,  is  not  infrequently  protracted 
over  a period  of  months,  during  which  slight  and  irregular  elevations  of 
temperature  are  frecj[uent,  and  at  such  times  the  resj^iration  is  quickened 
and  moist  rdles  are  to  be  heard.  It  is  in  these  cases  in  particular  that 
infection  with  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  is  to  be  feared  and  especially 
guarded  against. 

Diagnosis. — Since  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  result  of  a capillary 
bronchitis,  and  the  pulmonary  lesions  are  often  so  small  or  so  situated 
as  to  give  no  physical  evidence  of  their  presence,  the  diagnosis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia is  chiefly  based  upon  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  a capillary  bronchitis.  Dyspnoea,  frequent,  short,  dry  cough, 
high  fever,  and  abundant,  fine  moist  rdles  in  a resonant  lung  in  the 
course  of  acute  bronchitis  are  suggestive  of  a capillary  bronchitis  or 
bronchiolitis.  The  longer  the  symptoms  and  signs  continue,  the  more 
probable  is  the  presence  of  foci  of  broncho-pneumonia,  which  may  form, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  with  a rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the 
solidification  of  the  lung  in  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  This  disease  is 
fo  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  a sudden  onset  and  the  well-marked 
physical  signs.  Central  pneumonia,  in  which  the  physical  signs  of  solidi- 
fication may  be  obscured,  hicks  the  numerous  fine  moist  rales  of  the 
capillary  bronchitis  associated  with  broncho-pneumonia,  and  rusty  sputa 
may  be  present.  Sharply  defined  broncho-pneumonia,  especially  when 
occurring  as  a nodule  of  lobular  pneumonia,  is  not  infi’equently  due  to 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  the  presence  of  which  is  fo  be  suspeefed  if 
the  symptoms  and  signs  have  persisted  for  several  weeks.  Even  if  char- 
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iicteristic  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  sputum,  a chronic  sharj)ly  defined 
patch  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  regarded  with  anxiety,  since,  if  not 
tuberculous  at  the  outset,  it  readily  becomes  so. 

Prognosis. — The  general  mortality  fi-om  broncho-pneumonia  is  high, 
perhaps  from  one- third  to  one- half  of  the  cases  proving  fatal.  It  varies 
considerably,  however,  under  the  coiulitions  of  its  occurrence.  In  infants 
it  is  often  associated  with  diphtheria,  measles,  or  whooping-cough,  and 
the  death-rate  is  large.  In  old  people  also  the  mortality  is  high.  When 
broncho-pneumonia  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  foreign  bodies  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  and  especially  to  the  entrance  of  food,  death  is  the  usual 
result.  In  the  broncho-pneumonia  following  measles  in  children  other- 
wise healthy,  or  occurring  as  an  epidemic  in  them  or  in  adults,  the  dis- 
ease runs  a favoralfie  course.  A sharply  defined  broncho-pneumonia,  even 
if  the  course  is  protracted  and  the  origin  tuberculous,  not  infrequently 
ends  in  recovery.  In  any  particular  case  the  i)rogiiosis  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  age  and  the  jirevious  health  of  the  patient, 
and  the  exciting  cause.  The  unfavorable  symptoms  are  the  persistence 
of  high  fever,  irregular  and  superficial  respiration,  rapid,  weak  pulse, 
drowsiness,  and  delirium. 

Treatment. — It  is  especially  important  to  have  skilful  and  watchful 
nursing,  in  order  to  keep  the  cliikl  at  absolute  rest,  and  to  note  and 
report  at  once  the  development  of  sudden  serious  symiitoms,  such  as  a 
rise  of  temperature  or  the  development  of  dyspnoea  or  cyanosis.  The 
food  should  consist  chiefiy  of  animal  broths,  which  may  often  be  thick- 
ened with  nutritive  material,  or  an  egg  may  be  stirred  into  the  soup 
whilst  still  very  hot.  The  white  of  egg  dissoh^ed  in  water  and  sweetenoHl 
to  the  taste  of  the  child  is  useful  especially  for  diluting  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, which  are  often  required  very  early.  The  room  should  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature  of  about  65°  F.,  free  from  draughts,  with  a well- 
moistened  air. 

The  indications  which  underlie  the  medical  treatment  of  capillary 
bronchitis  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis  chiefly  as  required 
to  meet  the  tendency  which  exists,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  to  cardiac  failure.  Grave  danger,  therefore,  even  in  the  be- 
ginuiiig  of  the  disease,  attends  the  use  of  depressing  remedies.  It  is  not 
justifiable  to  give  to  the  child  suffering  from  broncho-pneumonia  such 
drugs  as  veratrum  viride  or  tartar  emetic,  although  in  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  the  potassium  citrate  cough  mixture  with  ipecacuanha,  or, 
in  the  I’obust  child,  with  aponioi-phine,  should  usually  be  exhibited.  If, 
as  is  fi’equently  the  case,  the  temperature  is  high,  its  reduction  is  most 
urgently  demanded  on  account  of  its  weakening  inlluence  upon  the  right 
heart.  It  is  plain  that  aconite  must  be  employed,  if  at  all,  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  even  phenacetiu  and  its  allies  are  to  be  looked  upon 
with  disfavor,  except  in  small  doses,  on  account  of  their  occasional  cardiac 
effects.  The  tepid  bath,  90°  F.,  usually  affords  the  safest  uiethod  of 
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keeping  down  the  fever,  especially  if  it  be  aided  by  the  application  of 
cold  compresses  to  the  chest. 

In  Germany  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  tepid  packs. 
The  naked  child  is  wrapped  in  a sheet  which  has  been  wi’ung  out  of 
water  having  a temperature  of  about  75°  F.,  and  then  in  a dry  woollen 
blanket.  When  the  heart  is  weak,  very  cold  baths  are  dangerous.  (See 
page  142.) 

Stimulant  expectorants  are  usually  indicated  more  early  in  capillary 
than  in  ordinary  bronchitis.  Ammonium  chloride  is  especially  valuable, 
to  be  preferred,  we  think,  to  ammonium  carbonate,  which  is  so  much 
used  by  practitioners,  but  which  in  whole  or  in  part  undergoes  decom- 
position in  the  stomach.  The  ammonium  should  be  given  every  hour 
during  the  day  and  every  two  or  three  hours  at  night.  A little  later 
in  the  disease  oil  of  eucalyptiLS  and  terebene  are  often  of  gieat  service  ; 
but  the  employment  of  any  expectorant  should  always  be  subordinate  to 
its  effects  upon  the  stomach. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  use  of  counter-irritation  in  acute 
bronchitis  applies  with  equal  force  to  broncho-pneiimonia.  In  very 
young  children  moist  applications,  the  jacket-poultice  or  cold  compresses, 
as  may  be  selected,  are  much  more  effective  than  in  adults.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  absorption  of  water  may  take  place  throngli  the  thin- 
walled  chest,  so  as  to  exert  a local  soothing  influence  upon  the  internal 
organs.  In  children  blisters  must  be  employed  with  great  caution,  if 
at  all.  When  the  broncho-pneumonia  is  part  of  a general  infectious 
process  they  are  especially  dangerous ; their  excessive  local  effects  may 
become  a serious  complication.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
they  may  be  serviceable  if  used  with  due  judgment. 

It  is  believed  by  many  practitioners  that  the  free  use  of  water  has 
a pronounced  tendency  to  lessen  the  viscidity  of  the  inflammatory  pi-o- 
dncts  in  the  bronchial  tubes : hence  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
di-ink  coijionsly  of  watered  milk,  plain  or  effervescent  waters,  or  weak 
lemonade. 

In  young  children  capillary  bronchitis  frequently  produces  death  by 
the  accnmnlated  secretion  mechanically  interrupting  the  lung-fnnction. 
A slight  insnfficieucy  of  resi^iration  may  bring  about  a slow  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  more  and  more  depresses  respiration.  In  many 
cases  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  a child  to  sleep  longer  than  three  hours 
without  being  thoroughly  awakened,  and  we  have  seen  cases  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  child  every  twenty  minutes,  and  even  to 
produce  a crying-fit,  in  order  to  clear  off  the  excessive  carbonic  acid. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  opiates  are.  therefore,  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  pleuritic  or  other  pain  only  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and 
that  whenever  there  is  a tendency  to  stupor,  with  lividitj"  of  the  face 
ami  lips,  or  even  a general  cyanosis  (suffocative  catarrh),  it  is  essential 
not  only  to  support  the  respiratory  centres  by  hypodermic  injections  of 
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strycliniue  and  cocaine,  but  to  free  the  lungs  from  retained  secretion  by 
vomiting.  Zinc  sulphate  or  mustard  should  be  selected  as  the  emetic, 
even  ipecacuanha  and  apomorphine  being  too  depressant  to  be  used  with 
freedom,  though  they  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants  if  necessarj’.  When- 
ever there  is  cyanosis  and  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  docile,  frecxuent 
inhalations  of  i)ure  oxygen  should  be  given. 

In  young  children  suffering  from  capillarj"  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia, after  the  entire  failure  of  emetics  to  clear  the  lungs,  when 
the  narcosis  was  so  deep  that  the  power  of  swallowing  was  lost  and  death 
seemed  inevitable,  we  have  saved  life  by  the  following  jirocedure.  Three 
tubs  having  been  j)rovided,  one  enij^ty,  one  full  of  water  at  about  110°  F., 
one  full  of  very  cold  ice- water,  the  child’s  body  is  to  be  held  over  the 
emx:>ty  tub  and  a ladleful  of  the  hot  water  dashed  upon  the  chest,  imme- 
diately followed  by  one  of  the  ice-water,  so  as  to  i)roduce  a violent  respi- 
ratory spasm,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  If  after  the 
douches  have  been  repeated  a number  of  times  change  of  color  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  shows  that  the  accumulated  carbonic  acid  has  been  in 
part  thrown  off  and  that  consciousness  is  i-eturning,  the  whole  body  may 
be  immersed  in  the  water,  which  is  so  hot  that  the  child  screams,  and 
thereby  fills  its  lungs  with  air.  The  use  of  the  ladleful  of  hot  water  in 
these  cases  is  to  intensity  the  shock  and  to  prevent  cooling  of  the  body. 

PULMONARY  GANGRENE. 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung,  as  of  other  i')arts,  is  due  to  the 
action  of  putrefactive  bacteria  ux^on  the  tissues  whose  nutrition  has  been 
inix^aired  or  arrested  by  an  interference  with  the  sux^x)ly  of  blood.  It  is 
to  be  found,  therefore,  in  inflammation  as  fibrinous  x^neuuiouia,  broncho- 
Xmeumonia,  especially  when  due  to  the  inhalation  of  food,  and  in  con- 
nection with  cavities,  whether  of  tubercular  or  of  brouchiectatic  nature. 
Tlie  disturbance  of  nutrition  may  be  the  result  also  of  injury  and  of 
embolism.  Putrefactive  bacteria  may  be  xiresent  in  the  affected  xiortion 
of  the  lung  before  its  nutrition  is  disturbed,  or  enter  in  the  inhaled  food 
or  through  a fistulous  communication  between  the  alimentary  and  resx)i- 
ratory  tracts,  or  be  introduced  in  an  embolus  from  a gangrenous  source. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  those  enfeebled 
by  age,  bad  habits,  or  disease  than  in  vigorous  persons  of  good  habits  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  ai)i:)earances  are  oftenest  present 
in  the  lower  lobes,  are  usually  circumscribed,  single  or  multix>le,  but  in 
rare  instances  are  diffused  over  the  greater  iiart  of  a lobe.  The  multiple 
nodules  and  diffused  gangrene  are  frequently  due  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  gangrenous  xiroducts  from  the  |irimary  focus  along  various  bronchi  by 
inhalation.  At  the  outset  the  diseased  iiortion  of  the  lung  axiiiears  as 
a more  or  less  shaiqily  defined  mass  of  various  size,  irregularly  rounded, 
of  extremely  offensive  odor,  and  of  a tlark-green  color.  It  is  friable,  and 
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soon  becomes  deliquescent.  The  fluid  is  easily  washed  away,  leaving  a 
cavity  filled  with  shreds  of  tissue  adherent  to  the  wall.  The  surrounding 
lung- tissue  is  hepatized,  and  the  necrotic  and  putrefactive  changes  are 
often  continued  in  it  until  the  cavity  progressively  increasing  in  size 
becomes  as  large  as  the  fist.  The  pleura,  if  reached,  is  j)erforated,  and 
an  ichorous  pneumothorax  results.  Abscess  of  the  brain,  presumably 
of  embolic  origin,  is  an  occasional  complication. 

Symptoms. — Fever,  cough,  fetid  sputa,  and  foul  breath  are  the  prom- 
inent disturbances  in  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  are  of  rapid  or  gradual 
onset  according  to  its  especial  causation.  The  fever  is  constant,  the  range 
of  temperature  shows  irregular  variations,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
feeble.  There  is  uo  appetite,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  frequent,  and 
there  is  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Cough  occurs  at  irregular 
intervals,  is  frequently  paroxysmal,  and  results  in  the  raising  of  abundant 
liquid  sputum  resembling  that  of  putrid  bronchitis  with  bronchiectasis. 
Alter  standing  the  upper  portion  is  frothy,  the  middle  layer  thin  and 
discolored,  and  the  lower  portion,  of  a dirty-brown  color,  contains  fat- 
crystals,  bacteria,  and  shreds  of  lung-tissue  in  which,  during  the  advance 
of  the  gangrene,  elastic  fibres  are  to  be  found.  Blood  is  present  frequently 
in  the  spntum,  usually  in  small  quantity,  and  produces  a green  or  brown 
coloration  of  the  fluid  and  forms  granular  pigment  in  the  sediment. 
Profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  sudden  rupture 
of  a large  blood-vessel  in  the  gangrenous  tissue.  The  physical  signs  at 
the  outset  are  those  of  consolidation,  but  soon  yield  to  those  of  a cavity, 
and  are  often  overlooked  if  the  gangrenous  disturbances  are  of  small 
area  or  deep-seated  in  the  lung. 

Exacerbation  of  the  temperature  and  the  simultaneous  develoinnent 
of  a sharp  stitch-like  pain  in  the  side  indicate  a eomplicating  pleurisy 
which  is  likely  to  prove  purulent.  Sudden  dyspnoea  aecompauied  by  a 
tearing  sensation  is  evidence  of  a rupture  of  the  pleura  overlying  the 
gangrenous  cavity  and  of  the  passage  of  air  into  the  thorax,  in  which 
case  pneumothorax  and  ichorous  pleurisy  are  soon  followed  by  death. 
Frequently  the  progress  of  the  gangrene  is  arrested  by  the  formation  of 
a granulation-tissue  in  the  inflamed  lung  surrounding  the  aftected  por- 
tion, and  then  the  disease  assumes  a chronic  course,  the  symptoms  being 
those  of  a putrid  bronchitis,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  of  a brouehiectasis. 
If  the  destruction  of  lung  is  of  small  area,  these  symptoms  may  cease  in 
the  course  of  months  and  the  cavity  be  obliterated  by  the  formation  of 
a scar. 

Diagnosis. — The  x>resence  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  inferred 
during  the  acute  stage  by  the  rapid  production  of  the  abundant  offensive 
sputa  containing  elastic  fibres  in  conneetion  with  the  etiological  factoi-s 
above  mentioned.  In  the  chronic  stage  it  is  easily  confounded  with 
putrid  bronchitis,  especially  as  shreds  of  lung-tissue  may  no  longer  be 
found  in  the  sputum.  Putrid  bronchitis,  however,  occurs  in  the  course 
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of  long- continued  chronic  broncliitis,  while  gangrene  of  the  lung  is 
commonly  of  acute  onset. 

Prognosis. — Although  recovery  from  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  pos- 
sible when  a small  portion  only  of  the  lung  is  involv^ed,  the  prognosis 
in  general  is  unfavorable.  Death  is  caused  usually  by  acute  or  chronic 
septiciemia,  and  in  rare  Ciises  is  attributable  to  cerebral  abscess.  In 
other  instances  the  course  is  that  of  pulmonary  abscess. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  possible  in  any  way  bj"  medicinal  treatment  to 
affect  gangrenous  lung-tissue.  Creosote  may  be  used  internally  as  freely 
as  it  can  be  taken,  and  inhalations  of  carbonic  acid  or  other  disinfectant 
vapors  or  sprays  steadily  practised  ; but  tliei-e  is  no  rejison  for  believing 
that  these  measures  have  any  curative  effect.  The  general  treatment 
should,  of  course,  be  stimulating  and  supporting  to  the  fullest  extent. 
When  a limited  area  of  the  lung  is  affected,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  be 
reached  surgically,  pneumotomy  may  be  performed,  as  successes  have 
been  achieved. 

PULMONARY  ABSCESS. 

Definition. — A circumscribed  cavity  in  the  lung  with  a wall  of 
inflamed  pulmonary  tissue  and  with  pinaileut  contents. 

Etiology. — The  presence  of  pyogenic  bacteria  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  pulmonary  abscess,  and  the  conditions  favoring  their  grovTli  are  pro- 
moted by  the  exciting  causes, — namely,  trauma,  inflammation,  and  embo- 
lism. The  bacteria  may  be  dormant  in  the  lung  previous  to  the  approach 
of  the  exciting  cause,  or  may  be  admitted  with  it,  for  example,  in  a 
septic  embolus,  or  in  inhaled  food,  or  be  introduced  from  a suppurating 
process  in  the  vicinity,  especially  in  the  pleural  or  the  iieritoneal  cavity, 
or  from  abscess  of  the  liver,  mediastinum,  or  iieribronchial  lymph-glands. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  abscesses  are  solitary  or  multiple,  the  latter 
being  due  especially  to  embolism  or  food-inhalation.  The  solitary  variety 
is  found  more  frequently  in  the  upper  lobes,  but  multiiole  abscesses  are 
seated  oftener  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  lobes.  ^Multiple 
abscesses  are  usually  small,  not  larger  than  the  finger-tip,  rounded, 
deep-seated,  or  superficial.  In  the  early  stage  they  appear  as  sharply 
localized  purulent  infiltrations  of  the  lung-tissue,  and  tlie  pus  may  be 
squeezed  from  the  cut  surface  as  from  a sponge.  Later  the  cavity  is 
sharply  defined,  its  wall  of  an  opaque,  yellowish -graj"  granulation-tissue 
separated  from  the  aerated  lung-tissue  by  a hepatized  zone.  The  largest, 
usually  solitary,  abscesses  may  be  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  have  a 
relatively  smooth  wall  surrounded  by  indurated  lung-tissue.  Wlien  the 
pleura  forms  a part  of  the  wall  of  the  abscess  a fibrinous  or  suppurative 
pleurisy  and  perhaps  pneumothorax  are  associated. 

Symptoms. — In  the  clinical  consideration  of  pulmonary  abscess  an 
important  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  that  between  acute  and  chronic 
abscess.  Acute  abscesses  when  multijfle  are  small,  and  are  formed  usually 
without  any  characteristic  symptoms,  since  they  occur  as  complications 
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of  other  morbid  processes.  The  presence  of  a large  acute  abscess  may  be 
made  manifest  towards  the  close  of  hepatization  in  acute  pneumonia  by 
the  sudden  evacuation  of  a considerable  quantity  of  pus  in  which  blood- 
crystals  and  elastic  fibres  are  to  be  seen. 

Chronic  pulmonary  abscess  is  indicated  by  persistent  cough,  by 
abundant  expectoration,  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  a cavity.  The 
sputum  may  contain  shreds  of  liing-tissne,  also  crystals  of  cholesterin. 

The  acute  abscess  is  to  be  distinguished  from  gangrene  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  pus  in  the  sputum  and  the  less  offensive  odor.  In  chronic 
abscess  the  freedom  from  characteristic  bacilli  serves  to  eliminate  a tuber- 
cular cavity,  and  the  absence  of  antecedent  chronic  bronchitis  and  the 
presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  sputum  exclude  bronchiectasis. 

The  prognosis  of  abscess  of  the  lung  is  serious.  A large  acute  absce&s 
may  cause  death  from  suffocation  if  the  pus  suddenly  enters  a large 
bronchus  and  is  inhaled  into  its  branches.  Enptnre  of  the  abscess  into 
the  pleural  cavity  usually  produces  a fatal  pyopnenmothoi-ax.  Pulmo- 
nary abscess  may  heal,  however,  and  the  sac  become  obliterated  either 
spontaneously  or  after  evacuation  through  the  chest-wall. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  medical  method  of  successfully  in- 
fluencing pulmonary  abscesses.  The  general  treatment  must  be  support- 
ing and  palliative.  If  the  abscess  be  superficial,  puenmotomy  should  be 
performed,  with  thorough  after- drainage. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Tumors  of  the  lung  occasionally  occur,  but  usually  are  not  sufficiently 
large  or  numerous  to  give  rise  to  symptoms.  Primary  and  secondary 
growths  are  to  be  found.  The  former  include  fibroma,  which  is  gener- 
ally small,  often  multiple,  and  then  in  origin  on  the  border  line  between 
inflammation  and  new  formation,  and  lipoma,  chondroma,  and  osteoma, 
which  are  rarities.  These  tumors  are  benignant,  although  they  may  pro 
dnce  disturbance  of  respiration  by  pressure  upon  the  lung  or  the  larger 
air-passages.  The  malignant  tumors  are  malignant  lymphoma,  sarcoma, 
and  cancer.  From  their  essentially  similar  clinical  characteristics  they 
are  conveniently  grouped  under  Cancer  of  the  Lung. 

CANCER  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Etiology. — Malignant  tumors  of  the  lung,  though  often  found  as  sec- 
ondary growths,  sometimes  originate  in  this  organ,  and  cancer  is  present 
as  a primary  tumor  more  often  than  the  other  varieties.  Sarcoma  and 
malignant  lymphoma  are  usually  secondary  either  to  disease,  evSpecially 
of  the  lymph-glands,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  a primary  growth  in  remote 
parts  of  the  body.  Secondary  cancer  of  the  lung  is  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  perhaps  from  the  frequency  of  extension  to  the  lung 
through  the  intervening  pleura  of  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland,  so 
common  m women.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  malignant  lymphoma  in 
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the  cobalt- mines  of  the  TjtoI,  as  described  by  Wagner,  is  used  in  support 
of  a local,  perhaps  infectious,  cause  of  malignant  neoplasms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  malignant  disease  of  the  lung  is  to  be  found 
as  nodules  or  as  a diffuse  infiltration  ; when  jirimary  it  is  limited  to  a 
single  lobe  or  to  one  lung,  but  when  secondary  is  usually  bilateral.  The 
nodules  are  solitary  or  multiple,  and  vary  in  size  from  a pin’s  head  to  a 
mass  as  large  iis  the  fist.  Large  solitary  nodules  are  likely  to  be  sharjily 
defined,  whereas  large  multiple  nodules  are  often  gradually  continued 
into  the  lung-tissue.  The  nodules  are  irregularly  distributed  throughout 
the  lungs,  and  are  usually  more  abundant  in  the  lower  lobe.  Infiltrating 
cancer  follows  the  course  of  the  bronchi,  and  may  so  grow  within  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  alveoli  as  completely  to  close  them,  although  on 
microscopical  examination  the  elastic  fibres  in  the  alveolar  wall  remain  in 
normal  grouping.  Cancer  of  the  lung  is  usually  soft,  medullary,  and  of  a 
grayish  color.  An  opaque  juice  is  to  be  squeezed  from  the  cut  section, 
and  is  composed  largely  of  epithelioid  cells  often  fattilj’^  degenerated.  The 
growth  sometimes  xnojects  into  the  lai’ger  bronchi  as  nodules,  rounded 
or  fiattened,  and  occasionally  with  a villous  surface.  M"hen  the  tumors 
grow  from  the  pleura,  they  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  hydro- 
thorax  or  x)leurisy,  the  latter  at  times  of  hemorrhagic  character.  The 
lymi)h-glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  in  the  neck,  and  even  at  remote 
l^arts  of  the  body  are  often  simultaneously  diseased. 

Symptoms. — When  the  tumors  of  the  lung  are  of  sufficient  size  or  so 
situated  as  to  j)roduce  synii)toms,  dyspnoea  is  usually  the  first  and  most 
frequent  disturbance.  Perhaps  at  the  outset  it  is  manifested  only  on  ex- 
ertion, but  it  is  at  times  jiaroxysmal,  and  occasional!}"  stridulous,  espe- 
cially when  the  root  of  the  lung  is  involved.  Cough  is  frequent,  often 
dry,  but  sometimes  accomi)anied  by  a viscid  sputum  couqiared  from  its 
color  to  the  juice  of  black  currants.  There  may  be  no  pain,  or  stitch- 
like jiains  are  i)resent  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  pleural  surface, 
which  is  of  occasional  occurrence  only,  having  been  iireseut,  according  to 
Bennett,  in  six  out  of  thirty-nine  cases.  Fever  is  usually  absent  unless 
there  is  a comjjlicating  broncho-pneumonia.  Digestive  disturbances  are 
infrequent,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  often  inconsjiicuous.  On 
lihysical  examination  the  face  is  either  pale  or  livid  : in  the  latter  case 
l)ressure  ui^on  the  veins  at  the  base  of  the  neck  from  the  extension  of 
the  disease  to  the  mediastinal  lym|di-glands  is  i)robable,  and  oedema  5is 
well  as  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  of  the  n])i)er  half  of  the  body  is  likely 
to  be  iiresent.  Persistent  dulness  on  j^ercussion,  bronchial  breathing, 
crepitant  or  subcrei)itant  rales,  and  bronchoidiony  are  to  be  observed. 
The  almormal  respiratory  and  voice  sounds  not  infrequently  disapjiear 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  iileural  cavity  or  from 
the  filling  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli  with  the  cancerous  growth. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  cancer  of  the  lung  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  persistent  dyspnoea  and  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  of 
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tlie  cliest,  including  tlie  aspiration  of  a bloody  fluid  from  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  diagnosis  is  aided  by  the  discovery  of  enlarged  lymi^hatic 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  neck  and  by  evidence  of  venous  pressure  in  this 
region,  and  is  strengthened  if  within  a year  or  two  a malignant  tumor  has 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  absence  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  and  broncho-pneumonia  by 
the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  in  the  absence  of  fever.  Simple  pleurisy 
is  to  be  excluded  by  the  rapid  return  of  a serous  or  bloody  fluid  and  by 
the  failure  of  aspiration  to  give  relief. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  lung  x)roves  at  times  rapidly  fatal,  even 
within  a few  weeks  after  the  symptoms  have  been  complained  of.  Death 
occurs  within  a year  from  the  onset  of  the  disturbances. 

Treatment. — Eelief  from  symptoms  is  the  only  result  to  be  exi^ected 
from  treatment.  Frecpient  examinations  of  the  chest  are  to  be  made, 
since  distress  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  is  often  relieved  by  paracen- 
tesis, which  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
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CIIAPTEE  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEUEA  AJsD  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Definition. — The  presence  of  air  in  the  plem-al  cavity. 

Etiology. — Air  enters  the  pleural  cavity  in  consequence  of  perfora- 
tion of  the  i)arietal  or  of  the  visceral  pleura.  The  parietal  pleura  is  per- 
forated by  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thoracic  wall  from  either  accident 
or  malice,  and  sometimes  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as  in  thoracentesis  or 
thoracotomy.  The  spontaneous  evacuation  of  x>us  through  the  thoracic 
wall  in  empyema  is  followed  by  pneumothorax.  The  air  may  enter  when 
the  diaphragm  is  perforated  by  subphrenic  abscesses  communicating 
with  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  iH'Ogress  of  ulcer  oi-  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Air  may  be  admitted  also  through  the  parietal  pleura  in  rup- 
ture, perforating  ulcer,  or  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  The  pulmonary 
pleura  may  be  perforated  from  the  free  surface  in  injury  from  a stab  or 
from  a broken  rib,  or  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  into  a bronchus 
of  the  pus  in  empyema.  More  frequently  the  perforation  is  due  to  de- 
struction of  the  pleura  from  the  ijulmonary  side,  particularly  when  there 
is  a cavity  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  gangrene,  or  abscess.  Euptime 
of  the  pleura  from  within  may  occur  also  from  sudden  and  violent  mus- 
cular effort,  especially  when  the  lung  is  emphysematous.  In  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  cases,  according  to  Fraentzel,  pneumothorax  is  due  to 
X^ulmonary  tuberculosis,  and,  according  to  Weil,  it  occurs  in  nearly  ten 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  phthisis.  • 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  immediate  result  of  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  i)leural  cavity  is  the  retraction  of  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  the 
shrinkage  of  its  elastic  tissue.  The  degree  of  contraction  is  dei^endent 
upon  the  x>resence  or  absence  of  solid  material  within  the  lung,  or  of 
adhesions  between  the  x)leural  surfaces.  If  these  are  present,  a circum- 
scribed i)neumothorax  follows,  but  if  there  is  neither  solidification  of  the 
lung  nor  i^leural  adhesions  the  imeumothorax  is  diffused  and  the  entire 
lung  is  collapsed  and  is  withdrawn  to  the  ux^j)er  and  j'»osterior  x>ortion  of 
the  chest.  The  heart  and  mediastinal  tissues  are  disj^laced  towards  the 
unaffected  half  of  the  thorax,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  and  the  liver 
also,  in  case  of  x)neumothorax  of  the  right  chest.  The  hole  in  the  i)leura 
may  be  readily  recognized,  or  may  be  seen  with  difliculty,  especially 
in  enix)hysema  and  in  pulmonaiy  tuberculosis.  Inflation  of  the  lung 
I)laced  under  water  often  reveals  the  situation  of  the  opening  by  the 
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escape  of  bubbles  of  air.  Weil  discriminated  between  open  pneumo- 
thorax, closed  i^neuniothorax,  and  valvular  pneumothorax.  In  open 
pneumothorax  the  air  freely  enters  and  leaves  the  pleural  cavity.  In 
closed  pneumothorax  the  opening  in  the  pleura  becomes  closed,  and  no 
more  air  enters.  In  valvular  pneumothorax,  which  is  the  variety  oftenest 
present,  air  is  permitted  to  enter,  but  is  prevented  from  escaping,  and  in 
consequence  extreme  degrees  of  deformity  of  the  thorax  and  dislocation 
of  its  contents  are  occasioned. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  pneumothorax  depend  also  upon  the  simul- 
taneous or  subsequent  admission  of  other  material  than  air.  Such  mate- 
rial is  usually  infectious  and  causes  pleurisy,  which  is  serous,  suppura- 
tive, or  ichorous,  and  hydropneumothorax  or  pyopneumothorax  results.  In 
such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  collapse  of  the  lung  and  the  displacement 
of  the  organs,  the  pleura  presents  the  characteristics  of  an  acute  or  a 
chronic  pleurisy,  and  the  pleural  cavity  contains,  in  addition  to  air,  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  sero-fibrinous,  iDurulent,  perhaps  hemorrhagic, 
exudation,  which  may  have  a putrid  odor. 

Symptoms. — In  diffused  liueumothorax  there  are  sudden  pain,  often 
of  a tearing  character,  dyspnoea,  which  may  be  extreme  and  accompanied 
by  cyanosis,  anxiety,  a feeble  pulse,  and  even  a condition  of  collapse. 
In  circumscribed  pneumothorax  the  adhesions  may  be  so  abundant,  or 
the  solidification  of  the  lung  so  considerable,  that  few  or  no  symptoms 
arise,  and  not  infi-equently  the  pleural  cavity  is  found  unexpectedly  to 
contain  air  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a case  of  extensive  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  When  pneumothorax  is  caused  by  the  discharge 
through  a bronchus  of  j)us  from  a pleural  cavity,  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  a sudden  paroxysm  of  cough,  associated 
with  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  purulent  expectoration. 

On  physical  examination,  the  more  extreme  the  degree  of  pneumo- 
thorax the  more  distended  and  the  less  movable  is  the  affected  half  of  the 
chest,  the  wider  are  its  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  greater  is  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  and,  in  case  of  right-sided  ijneumothorax,  of  the  liver, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  may  be  found  near  the  navel.  There  may  be  no 
dislocation  of  these  organs,  and  in  open  pneumothorax  the  walls  of  the 
chest  move  on  inspiration.  On  palpation  vocal  fremitus  is  absent.  On 
percussion  the  resonance  has  a metallic  character,  and  the  pitch  is  higher 
when  the  mouth  is  open.  It  is  usually  tympanitic,  perhaps  amphoric, 
though  at  times  it  is  dull,  presumably  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  contained  air.  On  auscultation  the  vocal  resonance  has  a 
faint  metallic  sound,  but  may  be  absent,  especially  over  the  lower  portion 
of  the  chest.  The  respiratory  murmur  often  has  also  a metallic  character. 
It  is  best  heard  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  in  the  back,  and  is 
faint  and  bronchial  when  there  is  marked  compression  of  the  lung.  In 
open  pneumothorax  the  breathing  may  be  distinct  and  amphoric.  An 
important  characteristic  of  pneumothorax  is  the  peculiarly  modified 
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metallic  sound  to  be  heard  at  the  back  of  the  affected  half  of  the  chest 
when  the  edge  of  a coin  is  sharply  struck  against  the  flat  surface  of 
another  in  close  apposition  to  the  chest- ^Yall  in  front.  When  fluid  also 
is  x^resent  it  moves  about  with  great  freedom,  and  the  resulting  dull  area 
on  i:)ercussion  cxuickly  changes  with  the  change  of  xiosition.  A sx)lashiug 
sound  is  to  be  heard  often  at  a distance  from  the  xiatient  when  he  shakes 
his  body,  or  when  it  is  shaken.  A metallic  tinkling  is  frequently  to  be 
heard,  especially  when  a long  breath  is  drawn,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
falling  of  material  into  the  x^leiiritic  exudation. 

Diagnosis. — Diffused  x)ueumothorax  is  easily  recognized  on  xihysical 
examination  of  the  x^atient.  The  accession  of  fluid  is  made  evident  by 
sx)lashing  on  succussion  and  by  the  ready  change  in  the  outline  of  dul- 
ness  on  change  of  x>osition.  Circumscribed  xmeumothorax  Ls  at  times 
with  difliculty  diflerentiated  from  a large  xmlmonary  cavity,  but  in  xmeu- 
mothorax the  vocal  fremitus  and  the  resxiiratory  murmur  are  dimin- 
ished or  absent,  while  they  are  x>i’Osent  and  x>orhax)s  exaggerated  in  the 
examination  of  a cavity.  Circumscribed  xiyoxiueumothorax  is  distin- 
guished also  with  difficulty  from  subxihrenic  x>yoxmeumothorax.  In  the 
latter  the  x^i’ovious  history  is  of  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  and 
not  of  the  lungs.  There  is  but  little  distention  of  the  chest.  V ocal  fre- 
mitus and  vocal  resonance  are  distinct,  xierhaxis  loud,  in  the  ux)X>er  x^art 
of  the  chest,  and  are  to  be  recognized  somewhat  lower  on  deex>  insx)i- 
ration. 

Prognosis. — In  unilateral  x^oeumothorax  fi-om  a wound  or  in  con- 
sequence of  extreme  muscular  strain,  and  when  indexiendent  of  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lung,  the  x^i’ognosis  is  favorable,  since 
the  air  is  usually  raxiidly  absorbed.  In  xmeumothorax  from  gangrene  or 
abscess  of  the  lung  the  resulting  xileurisy  is  of  a sexitic  character,  and 
the  x>rognosis  is  doubtful  until  the  results  of  treatment  are  axiXi^H'ont.  In 
pneumothorax  in  xmlmonary  tuberculosis  the  ultimate  x'>i’Ogoosis,  as  a 
rule,  is  unflivorable,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  extensive  disease  of 
the  lung.  If  the  xmlmonary  xu’oeess  is  sharxily  deflned,  the  xiatient  may 
recover  both  from  the  xmeumothorax  and  from  the  disease  of  the  lung. 
In  the  oxien  xmeumothorax  following  the  surgical  treatment  of  emxiyema 
the  xiatient  may  live  for  years  in  active  emxiloynient,  though  eventually 
likely  to  die  from  amyloid  disease  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
sux^XHiratiou . 

Treatment. — The  occurrence  of  air  in  the  xdoural  cavity  does  not 
greatly  modify  the  treatment  of  a coexisting  effusion.  If  the  latter  be 
Xmrulent,  free  iiicision  and  xiermanent  drainage  should  be  i)ractised,  as 
in  simxile  emxiyema.  If  the  exudation  be  serous,  it  may  be  let  alone  or 
may  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  according  to  the  amount  which  is 
present.  Not  rarely,  wlien  xmeumothorax  arises  in  xihthisis,  the  symxfloms 
are  so  slight  that  no  immediate  local  treatment  is  required.  Increase  of 
the  fluid  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  met  by  aspiration.  When 
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there  are  such  immediate  distress  and  dyspnoea  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  there  is  high  intra-thoracic  pressure,  a thin  needle  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  full  of  air,  and  the  air  be 
allowed  to  escape  or  even  aspirated.  If  this  fail  to  remove  the  distress, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morxihine  become  necessary. 

HYDROTHORAX. 

Definition. — The  accumulation  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  a transuded 
fluid  of  non-iuflammatory  origin. 

Etiologa". — The  immediate  causes  of  hydrothorax  are  obstruction  to 
the  outflow  of  subpleural  venous  blood  and  lymph  and  such  disturbance 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lymx)hatics  as 
occasions  an  increased  porosity.  According  as  the  action  of  these  causes 
is  general  or  local,  the  hydrothorax  is  part  of  a general  droi)sy  or  it 
exists  alone.  When  jiart  of  a general  dropsy,  the  mechanical  obstruction 
is  the  result  of  interference  with  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  heait 
and  lungs.  Tlie  hydrothorax  occurring  in  nejihritis  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  fibrous  hepatitis  is  j^artly  of  mechanical  origin  and  iiai’tly 
cachectic.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  cachectic  hydrothorax  present 
in  diseases  with  extreme  disturbance  of  nutrition,  as  general  amyloid 
degeneration  and  cancer,  is  in  part  of  mechanical  and  in  part  of  cachectic 
origin.  Hydrothorax  independent  of  general  dropsy  is  the  result  of  local 
pressure  upon  the  large  veins  as  they  enter  the  thorax  and  ux)on  the 
thoracic  duct.  Such  pressure  is  occasioned  by  intra-thoracic  tumors, 
especially  of  the  mediastinum,  and  more  rarely  of  the  lungs. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  vary  according  as  fibrous  adhe- 
sions between  the  pleurm  are  present  or  absent  and  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fluid.  Hydrothorax  is  usually  bilateral,  but  not 
infrequently  one  xileirral  cavity,  especially  the  right,  contains  more  fluid 
than  the  other.  If  the  adhesions  are  distensible  they  become  cedematous, 
and  the  lung  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  wall  by  a gelatinous  mass, 
perhaps  two  inches  in  thickness,  fi’om  which  abundant  serous  fluid  is  to 
be  squeezed  as  fr-om  a sponge.  If  dense  adhesions  are  present,  obliterating 
a part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  encapsulated  hydrothorax  results.  When 
an  entire  pleural  cavity  is  obliterated,  the  hydrothorax  is  limited  to  the 
other  half  of  the  chest,  although  the  cause  may  be  general.  Unilateral 
hydrothorax,  when  both  pleural  cavities  are  free  from  disease,  usually 
depends  upon  the  limitation  of  the  immediate  cause  to  the  affected  half 
of  the  chest. 

The  larger  the  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  several  quarts, 
the  greater  the  degree  of  retraction  of  the  lung  and  the  more  consider- 
able the  atelectasis.  The  pleural  surfaces  are  generally  unaltered,  at  the 
most  slightly  opaque  and  of  diminished  lustre.  The  fluid  is  usually  of 
a watery  consistency,  the  specific  gravity  being  below  1015,  and  the 
quantity  of  albumin  less  than  three  per  cent.  (See  Ascites,  p.  968.)  It 
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contains  occasional  leukocytes,  red  blood- corpuscles,  and  desquamated 
endothelium,  which  may  be  fattily  degenerated,  and  does  not  coagulate 
spontaneously  unless  the  hydrothorax  is  of  long  duration  or  complicated 
with  i^leui’isy.  The  fluid  sometimes  contains  chyle,  chylothorax,  i^resuma- 
bly  from  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  from  rupture  of  one  of  its 
intra-thoracic  branches.  The  fluid  then  resembles  milk  in  color,  though 
it  is  sometimes  i)ink  from  the  presence  of  blood.  In  the  course  of  several 
hours  after  its  removal  a creamy  layer  forms  on  the  surface. 

Symptoms. — Hydrothorax  x)roduces  but  little  disturbance  unless  the 
quantity  of  fluid  is  large.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are  then  dis- 
turbed, and  a sense  of  substernal  constriction,  a quick,  weak  pulse, 
cj^anosis,  and  dyspnoea  result.  These  sj^mptoms  may  arise  when  a small 
quantity  of  fluid  only  is  present,  especially  if  there  is  cardiac  incompe- 
tency. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  free  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  readily 
recognized  from  the  localized  dulness  and  absence  of  respiratory  sounds, 
the  physical  signs  quickly  changing  with  the  alteration  of  the  position 
of  the  patient.  The  dropsical  nature  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  by  the 
evidence  of  general  dropsy  and  the  absence  of  fever  and  of  pleuritic 
pain,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  the  aspirated  fluid.  In 
encapsulated  or  in  unilateral  hydrothorax,  especially  when  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  since  chronic  pleurisy  with  liquid 
exudation  often  pursues  a latent  course  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
fluid  may  not  differ  from  those  of  the  fluid  of  chronic  hydrothorax. 

Prognosis. — Since  hydrothorax  is  a symptom  merely,  the  prognosis 
depends  upon  that  of  the  disease  which  occasions  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  favorable  when  due  to  remediable  disturbances  of  nutrition,  as 
in  various  anaemic  conditions  and  in  acute  nephritis.  'When  due  to 
obstructive  disease  in  the  heart  or  lung  or  to  intra-thoracic  tumors,  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable,  since  the  hydrothorax  then  usually  represents 
the  terminal  stage  of  these  affections.  According  to  Bargebuhr,  who 
has  collected  twenty-two  cases  of  chylothorax,  its  prognosis  is  unfavor- 
able, seventeen  of  the  patients  having  died. 

Treatment. — Immediate  aspiration  should  be  performed  in  an  ex- 
tensive hydrothorax.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  reaccumulation  of  fluid, 
the  patient  should  be  freely  purged  with  salines  or  elaterium,  and  hy- 
dragogue  diuretics  or  diaphoretics  should  be  exhibited.  The  disease  or 
condition  which  produces  the  hydrothorax  must  be  carefully  treated. 

In  chylothorax  repeated  tapping  is  undesirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a highly  nutritious  fluid,  unless  the  symptoms  from  pressure 
are  marked. 

HyEMOTHORAX. 

Definition. — The  presence  of  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Bleeding  takes  iilace  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  consequence  of  lacera- 
tion of  the  intra-thoracic  blood-vessels  from  wounds  of  the  thoracic 
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wall  or  of  the  lung,  or  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  an 
intercostal  artery.  Hiemothorax  occurs  also  when  the  pleura  is  ruptured 
in  case  of  hemorrhage  into  a gangrenous  or  tubercular  cavity. 

The  resulting  symptoms  are  those  of  a sudden  aniemia,  and  vary 
1 according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  escapes.  The  initial  pain,  of 
obvious  or  concealed  origin,  is  immediately  followed  by  vertigo  and  weak- 
ness and  by  rapid,  perhaps  difficult,  breathing.  The  skin  is  pale,  the  pulse 
is  quick  and  soft,  and  in  severe  hemorrhage  the  face  becomes  pinched, 
the  skin  cool  and  moist,  and  the  respiration  long-drawn.  The  blood, 
when  limited  in  quantity,  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  If  considerable  in 
amount,  and  especially  if  clotted,  absorption  may  be  prolonged  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  the  clots  often  becoming  encapsulated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pleural  cavity.  When  infection  of  the  pleura  is  associated  with 
htemothorax,  as  in  wounds  or  in  ruptured  pulmonary  cavities,  pleurisy, 
usually  suppurative  or  ichorous,  results.  The  signs  from  auscultation 
and  percussion  are  the  same  as  in  hydrothorax,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
based  upon  the  symptoms  of  a rapidly  progressing  ansemia,  the  ph3^sical 
examination  of  the  chest,  and  the  aspiration  from  it  of  blood. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause,  and  may  be  favorable  in  case 
of  wounds,  but  is  necessarily  fatal  in  ruptured  aortic  aneurism.  In  fatal 
cases  death  may  take  place  quickly  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the 
hemorrhage,  and  sjmiptoms  of  collapse  are  then  likely  to  be  followed  by 
sopor  or  convulsions.  When  severe  pleurisy  accompanies  the  hemor- 
rhage the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  essentially  those  of  the  pleurisy, 
and  vary  according  to  its  etiology  and  nature. 

PLEURITIS.  PLEURISY. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  of  great  frequencj^,  evi- 
dences of  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  at  some  time  in  life  being  found 
in  the  large  majority  of  post-mortem  examinations.  It  occurs  at  all 
ages,  in  men  more  often  than  in  women,  and  particularly  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  A distinction  is  usually  made  between  primary 
and  secondary  pleurisy.  The  former  is  rare,  and  is  attributed  to  expo- 
sure to  cold  or  to  injur3^  Most  cases  of  pleurisy,  however,  are  secoudaiy, 
— that  is,  occur  in  the  course  of  various  diseases  with  which  thej*  are 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  and  of  which  thej^  represent  a compli- 
cation, although  the  disturbances  from  the  pleurisy’  maj*  surpass,  those 
of  the  original  disease.  These  diseases  are  usually  of  structures  covered 
by  the  pleura,  especially  the  lungs  : hence  pleurisy  is  frequent  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia,  pulmonary  embolism, 
gangrene,  and  abscess.  In  consequence  of  the  propinquity  of  the  pleura 
it  is  inflamed  frequently  in  the  course  of  pericarditis,  in  tuberculous  af- 
fections of  the  spine,  ribs,  sternum,  and  the  subpleural  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  It  occurs  often  when  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  diaj)hragm  is  inflamed,  iu  general  peritonitis,  and  in  the 
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course  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  of  appendicitis,  and  of  ulcer  and  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  Pleurisy  is  one  of  the  complications  of  acute  infectious 
diseases,  especially  those  in  which  the  respiratory  tract  is  sooner  or 
later  atfected,  as  measles,  diphtheria,  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  and  septico- 
pyremia.  It  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
also  in  nephritis,  gout,  and  syphilis.  The  diseases  in  which  pleurisy  is 
oftenest  found  are  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that  micro-organisms,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  their  products,  and,  perhaps,  chemical  in-itaiits  of  other 
origin  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
are  conveyed  to  this  membrane  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  or  lym- 
X)hatics.  The  ease  of  their  direct  passage  from  jiarts  covered  by  the 
jileura  is  readily  understood,  and  their  transfer  by  means  of  the  circula- 
tion from  remote  xiarts,  as  in  erj^sixielas,  xihlegmonous  inflammation,  suxi- 
purative  osteomyelitis,  or  gonorrhoea,  is  feasible.  Various  bacteria  have 
been  found  in  the  xfleuritic  exudation,  especially  when  it  is  xuirulent. 
These  are  the  dixilococcus  of  xmeunionia,  the  strexitococcus  xiyogenes,  the 
staxihylococcus  x^yogenes,  and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  The  dixilo- 
coccus  of  xuieumonia  is  present  xiai’ticularly  in  the  xfleiirisy  associated 
with  x^neunionia,  metajmeumonic  jyleurisy,  and  is  the  variety  usually  found 
in  the  empyema  of  childi'en, — according  to  Levy,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
cases.  The  strexitococcus  is  found  more  often  in  the  emx)5^ema  of  adults 
than  in  that  of  children.  Other  bacteria  are  more  rarely  seen,  as  Fried- 
lander’s  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  colon  bacillus,  the  gonococcus, 
the  proteus  vulgaris,  and  various  saproxfliytic  bacteria.  The  assertion 
often  made  that  tuberculosis  is  the  chief  cause  of  xileurisy  is  based  rather 
uxion  clinical  and  anatomical  than  uxion  bacteriological  evidence.  Pleu- 
risy often  occurs  in  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  in  whom 
tuberculosis  subsequently  develops,  and  evidences  of  xileurisy  are  usually 
associated  with  those  of  xiulnionary  tuberculosis.  The  bacilli  of  tubercu- 
losis, however,  are  rarely  found  in  the  exudation,  and  then  esx^ecially 
when  the  fluid  is  purulent.  The  assuinjition  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  cases  of  serous  or  fibrino-serous  xileurisy  are  due  to  tuberculosis  is  best 
justified  by  the  observations  of  Eichhorst,  who  found  that  guinea-xiigs 
liecame  tuberculous  when  inoculated  with  the  serum  from  fifteen  out  of 
twenty-three  cases,  sixty-five  and  two-tenths  x'*cr  cent.,  of  acute  x^leurisy 
occurring  suddenly  without  obvious  cause  during  health.  It  is  further- 
more sux^xiorted  by  the  estimate  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
X)atients  with  simx>le  xdeurisy  sooner  or  later  become  tuberculous.  The 
sero-flbrinous  exudation  of  x>leurisy,  as  a rule,  contains  no  bacteria, 
although  in  it,  according  to  the  observations  of  Fetter,  Prudden,  and 
others,  the  dixilococcus  of  xmeunionia,  the  strexflococcus,  and  the  staphylo- 
coccus may  be  found.  The  xmrulent  exudation  usually  contains  bacteria, 
the  diplococcus  of  xmeumonia  being  xu’esent  generally  as  the  only  micro- 
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organism, — according  to  jSTetter,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases, — and 
pneumonia,  as  a rule,  is  associated.  The  diplococcus  of  imeumonia  may 
be  present,  however,  in  empyema  when  there  is  no  lobar  pneumonia. 
The  streptococcus  is  the  variety  oftenest  found  in  suppurative  pleurisy 
independent  of  pneumonia,  and  the  staphylococcus  is  only  occasionally 
found.  Although  the  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  isolated  in  pleurisy 
occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  usually  other  bacteria  are  x>resent,  espe- 
cially, according  to  Weintraud,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes.  While 
bacteria  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  pleurisy,  it  is  iiresumable  that 
exposure  to  cold  and  injury,  and  the  various  diseases  in  which  pleurisy  is 
a complication,  x)romote  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  by  affording  suitable 
conditions  for  their  development. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflamed  pleura  presents  various  appear- 
ances, according  to  the  stage  and  severity  of  the  inflammation.  They  are 
circumscribed  or  diffused,  and  when  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  dia- 
phragm characterize  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  At  the  outset  the  j^leura  is 
injected  and  without  lustre,  but  soon  it  becomes  thickened,  opaque,  and 
covered  with  a thin  layer  of  fibrin,  which  causes  a roughening  of  the 
surface.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  the  alterations  are  designated  dry 
j)leurisy  or  fibrinous  j)leurisy. 

In  the  further  j)rogress  of  the  inflammation  the  swollen  x)leura  be- 
comes ojiaque  ffom  cellular  infiltration,  minute  hemorrhages  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  subpleural  fibrous  tissue  also  is  swollen  from  cellular 
and  serous  infiltration.  In  the  pleural  cavity  a more  or  less  abundant 
exudation  of  serum  and  fibrin  is  accumulated.  This  exudation  varies 
in  different  cases  in  the  relative  proportion  of  serum  and  fibrin,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  pleurisy  is  designated  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  fibrino-serous. 
The  fibrin  may  appear  in  the  thin,  pale  yellow  fluid  as  flocculi,  or  form 
masses  soaked  with  serum,  or  be  present  as  adhesions  between  the 
opposite  pleural  surfaces.  The  quantity  of  serum  may  be  as  high  as 
four  quarts.  It  often  coagulates  after  exx)osure  to  the  air,  and  con- 
tains leukocytes  and  occasional  endothelial  cells.  These  fibrinous  adhe- 
sions not  infrequently  enclose  spaces  in  which  the  serum  is  retained, 
encysted  pleurisy,  and  when  the  enclosed  space  is  between  the  lobules  the 
condition  is  knovm  as  interlobular  pleurisy.  In  other  cases  the  exudation 
is  purulent,  empyema.  This  variety  is  rare  at  the  outset,  except  in  the 
metapneumonic  jileurisy  of  children,  but  frequently  follows  an  earlier 
serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation.  The  pus  is  thin  or  thick,  yellow  or 
greenish  yellow,  usually  odorless,  and  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  generally 
moderate.  In  ichorous  pleurisy  the  jms  is  thin,  of  a grajish  color,  and 
exceedingly  offensive  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  putrefactive 
organisms  from  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  from  a fistulous  communication 
with  the  alimentary  canal,  or,  more  rarely,  from  the  use  in  treatment  of 
unclean  instruments.  The  liquid  exudation  at  times  contains  more  or 
less  blood,  the  condition  then  being  known  as  hemorrhagic  pleurisy.  This 
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variety  is  associated  usually  with  tubercles  or  cancer  of  the  pleura,  with 
nephritis,  with  fibrous  hepatitis,  and  with  the  hemorrhagic  diatheses. 
The  exudation  also  may  contain  blood  if  the  vessels  are  lacerated  when 
the  chest  is  tapped,  and,  in  rare  instances,  iudepeudently  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions. 

In  pleurisy  with  abundant  liquid  exudation  the  lung  is  retracted,  and 
in  extreme  cases  is  compressed  into  a fiat  mass  along  the  spine  at  the 
upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the  chest.  The  compressed  lung  is  dense, 
non-crepitant,  and  of  a pale  gray  color,  from  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  blood.  The  heart  and  the  mediastinal  tissues  also  are  displaced  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  chest  which  is  free  from  disease,  and  the  affected 
half  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  subjacent  spleen  and  stomach  or  liver,  is 
l^ushed  downward. 

If  the  exudation  is  absorbed,  the  pleura  subsequently  may  appear 
normal  or  may  present  the  characteristics  of  a chronic  pleurisy.  These  are 
manifested  by  fibrous  plates  of  various  thickness,  frequently  associated 
with  deformity  of  the  lung,  and  there  may  be  few  or  many  fibrous  adhe- 
sions of  greater  or  less  density,  sometimes  obliterating  the  pleural  cavity 
and  making  it  necessary  in  the  removal  of  the  lung  to  tear  away  the 
costal  iDleura.  Thickening  of  the  pleura  and  the  formation  of  fibrous 
adhesions  always  result  Avhen  the  process  of  absorption  extends  over  a 
long  time.  The  delayed  absorption  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  there 
is  abundant  fibrin  or  j)us,  and  the  inflammatory  product  then  frequently 
becomes  inspissated,  encapsulated,  and  calcified.  The  earthy  salts  often 
are  deposited  also  in  the  adhesions  and  in  the  thickened  pleura.  In 
consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  this  new-formed  fibrous  tissue  the  lung 
is  prevented  from  expanding,  the  wall  of  the  affected  half  of  the  chest 
collapses,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  the  ribs  overlap,  and 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  takes  place.  The  other  half  of  the  chest 
becomes  dilated  from  comx^ensatory  emx^hysema  of  the  contained  lung. 
At  times  a growth  of  fibrous  tissue  extends  from  the  pleura  into  the 
lung,  producing  a chronic  interstitial  i)neumonia,  usually  associated 
with  bronchiectasis  and  emx)hysema,  the  effects  of  which  are  described 
in  the  article  on  fibrous  X)oeumonia. 

In  suppurative  pleurisy  or  empyema,  when  unrelieved  by  appropriate 
treatment,  destruction  of  the  xdeura  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the  i)us  is 
discharged  either  through  the  lung  or  through  the  thoracic  wall.  Per- 
foration may  take  x)lace  into  a large  bronchus,  when  the  jms  escapes 
through  the  mouth,  or  into  numerous  alveoli,  iii  which  case  the  lung 
becomes  infiltrated  with  pus.  When  the  costal  i^leura  is  destroyed  the 
intercostal  muscles  are  iierforated,  and  the  pus  appears  beneath  the  skin, 
usually  near  the  lower  x^art  of  the  sternum,  as  au  abscess,  which  often 
discharges  sxmntaneously,  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel,  empyema 
necessitatis.  Perforation  of  the  x'>ericardium,  of  the  diax^hragm,  and  of 
the  oesophagus  also  may  occur.  When  the  diax^hragni  is  x‘>erforated  the 
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pus  may  euter  the  x>eritoiieal  cavity  or  the  stomach,  or  extend  along  the 
retroperitoneal  tissues  and  x)oint  in  the  groin  or  i)eriueum,  and  may  be 
discharged  even  into  the  bladder.  When  the  fistulm  have  existed  for  a 
long  time,  the  deformity  of  the  lung  and  thorax  j)r6viously  mentioned 
is  constant,  and  more  or  less  extensive  amyloid  disease  of  the  abdominal 
organs  is  likely  to  be  j)resent. 

Symptoms. — The  method  of  onset  of  pleurisy  varies  extremely.  In 
certain  cases  there  is  an  initial  chill,  followed  by  a sharp  knife-like  pain 
in  the  chest,  aggravated  on  iusi)iratiou,  and  comxjelling  the  j^atient  to 
take  a short  breath.  In  other  cases  there  is  a gradually  increasing  sense 
of  weakness,  with  diminution  of  ajDpetite,  and  shortness  of  breath  on  ex- 
ertion is  the  first  symi)tom  that  calls  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  of  latent  pleurisy  the  chest  may  contain  a large 
quautity  of  fiuid  and  the  patient  be  occupied  with  his  customary  pur- 
suits. As  a rule,  however,  thoracic  j^ain,  stabbing  or  stitch-like  and  re- 
ferred to  the  region  of  the  nipple  or  axilla,  is  i)resent  in  the  early  stage 
of  i)leurisy.  In  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  the  pain  follows  the  line  of  the 
costal  insertions  of  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  extends  into  the 
shoulder  and  neck  ; and  in  this  variety,  according  to  De  Mussy,  the  pain 
is  most  severe  one  or  two  finger-breadths  from  the  median  line  and  on 
a level  with  the  tenth  rib.  There  is  a frequent  dry  cough,  usually  sup- 
pressed through  fear  of  increasing  the  pain,  and  hiccough  is  frequent 
in  diaphragmatic  p>leurisy,  although  the  presence  of  this  sym^^tom  in 
pleurisy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  especial  localization  of  the 
inflammation  in  the  pleural  covering  of  the  diaphragm.  The  temi^erature 
is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees,  and  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and 
pulse  is  increased.  In  dry  pleurisy  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever  ; in 
serous  pleurisy  it  is  moderate  in  degree,  but  in  su]3purative  pleurisy  the 
temperature  is  frequently  as  high  as  103°  or  104°  F.,  and  wide  varia- 
tions between  the  morning  and  the  evening  temi)erature  occur.  Intercur- 
rent chills  are  also  present.  Sweating  is  frequent  and  often  j^rofuse  in 
supi)urative’  pleurisy.  In  the  course  of  a week  or  two  as  tlie  exudation 
increases  in  quantity  the  stitch-like  pain  disappears  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  the  inflamed  j^leural  surfaces,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
sense  of  distention  and  weight  at  the  lower  j^art  of  the  thorax,  but 
the  dyspnoea  becomes  more  considerable.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid  exudation  the  more  likely  is  cyanosis  to  be  present.  There 
is  also  a sense  of  substernal  constriction,  esi)ecially  when  the  heart  is 
displaced,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  lower  jDart  of  the  chest  from  the 
pressure  of  the  exudation. 

The  patient,  if  confined  to  the  bed,  j)refers  to  sit  upright,  or  with 
the  back  sux^x^orted ; if  in  the  lateral  x^osition,  he  usually  lies  ux')Ou  the 
diseased  side.  In  diax^hragraatic  pleurisy  the  body  is  bent  forward, 
the  hands  are  frequently  ax^x^licd  to  the  sides  to  restrain  the  movements 
of  the  chest,  and  the  exx)ression  is  one  of  great  suffering. 
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Pha'sical  Examination. — On  inspection,  when  there  is  considerable 
serous  exudation,  distention  of  the  thorax  is  perceptible.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  prominent,  and  absent  or  diminished  motion  of  the  distended 
chest  is  apparent.  The  ai^ex-beat  of  the  heart  may  be  outside  of  the  left 
nipple  in  extensive  pleurisy  of  the  right  chast,  and  may  be  invisible  or  be 
found  at  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  pleurisy  of  the  left  half  of  the  chest. 
On  palpation  there  is  recognized  by  the  hand  a rubbing  sensation  in  dry 
pleurisy  and  impaired  mobility  of  the  chest  in  the  sero-fibrinous  variety. 
Especially  important  as  indicative  of  lirpiid  exudation  is  the  absence  of 
vocal  fremitus.  In  case  of  disi)lacement  of  the  spleen  or  the  liver,  these 
organs  are  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Percussion  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  exudation  when  more  than  six  ounces  are 
accumulated,  since  extreme  dulness  or  flatness  and  a sense  of  resistance 
to  the  percussing  finger  are  caused.  The  limits  of  the  upper  border  of  flat- 
ness vary  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  fluid  present.  In  left-sided 
pleurisy  the  dulness  is  to  be  recognized  first  in  Traube’s  semilunar  space, 
where  the  stomach  is  overlain  by  the  complementary  space  of  the  pleural 
cavity.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  moderate,  not  extending  above 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  the  upper  border  of  dulness  is  usually 
transverse.  With  considerable  degrees  of  exudation  the  line  of  dulness 
forms  a curve  the  highest  point  of  which  is  in  the  axilla.  Damoiseau 
asserted  that  the  upper  border  of  dulness  formed  a parabola  with  the 
highest  point  in  the  axillary  line.  Ellis  also  found  the  highest  point  of 
dulness  in  the  axillary  line,  from  which  the  upper  border  of  dulness  in- 
clined slightly  downward  towards  the  sternum.  He  discovered  that  the 
curved  line  of  dulness  between  the  spine  and  the  axilla  was  shaped  like 
the  letter  S.  This  observation  was  corroborated  by  Garland  by  means  of 
experiments  on  animals.  When  the  chest  is  filled  with  fluid  the  letter  S 
outline  disappears  and  the  curve  rapidly  rises  to  its  highest  point  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  resonance  being  found  only  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  between  the  scapula  and  the  spine  and  beneath  the  clavicle,  where 
it  has  a tympanitic,  and  at  times  on  strong  percussion  a cracked-pot,  char- 
acter, best  to  be  heard  by  listening  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  patient.  The 
tympanitic  resonance  is  at  times  higher  in  xiitch  when  the  mouth  is  open 
than  when  shut.  The  outline  of  the  displaced  stomach  or  liver  is  to  be 
determined  also  by  percussion.  On  auscultation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
seat  of  pain  in  the  early  stage  of  x>leurisy  there  is  to  be  heard  on  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  a continuous  sound,  often  conqiared  to  the  creaking 
of  leather,  the  pleuritic  friction-sound,  due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  apposed 
X)leurai  roughened  from  adherent  fibrin.  As  the  liquid  exudation  accu- 
mulates tills  sound  disapi^ears,  and  the  respiratory  and  vocal  sounds  are 
feeble  or  absent.  When  the  liquid  exudation  is  excessive  and  x>roduces 
comxiression  of  the  lung  the  breathing  is  bronchial,  being  loudest  at  the 
uxiper  i^art  of  the  chest,  and  especially  in  the  back,  and  may  be  apparent 
as  a distant  sound  in  the  region  of  dulness,  but  in  children  may  be  so 
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loud  as  to  suggest  consolidation  of  the  lung.  The  voice-sound  also  is 
feebly  transmitted,  excejit  in  the  region  of  bronchial  breathing,  in  which 
place  there  is  bronchophony,  and  not  infreciuently  in  extensive  serous 
exudation  the  transmitted  voice-sound  has  a peculiar  nasal  character 
compared  to  the  bleating  of  a goat,  and  designated  mgophony.  Accord- 
ing to  Baccelli,  the  whispered  voice  is  transmitted  through  a serous  but 
not  through  a purulent  exudation. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  onset  of  fibrinous 
pleurisy,  or  when  there  is  but  little  serous  exudation,  the  fever  sub- 
sides, the  exudation  is  absorbed,  the  friction-sound  is  again  to  be  heard, 
though  eventually  disappearing,  and  recovery  takes  place  by  resolution. 
If  the  fever  persists  into  the  third  or  the  fourth  week  and  the  physical 
signs  of  exudation  are  present,  the  disease,  if  untreated,  may  become 
chronic,  lasting  for  months,  in  which  case  its  tuberculoiLS  nature  is  es- 
pecially to  be  suspected.  The  serous  fluid  then  may  be  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and  a iiernianent  thickening  of  the  pleura  with  possible  incom- 
plete expansion  of  the  lung  and  deformity  of  the  chest  be  the  result. 
If  the  liquid  exudation  is  extreme,  sudden  death  may  occur  from  pul- 
monary embolism,  from  oedema  of  the  unaffected  lung,  from  weakened 
action  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  its  displacement,  or,  according  to 
Bartels,  in  left-sided  pleurisy  from  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  consequence  of  its  compression  by 
the  exudation. 

Suppurative  pleurisy  occurs  at  all  ages,  and  when  metapneumonic  is 
usually  limited  to  the  region  of  the  affected  lobe,  not  becoming  manifest 
until  at  least  a week  after  the  pneumonia  has  begun.  The  constitutional 
disturbances  in  empyema  are  apt  to  be  considerable,  but  the  afiection  of 
respiration  is  often  slight.  There  is  frequently  a marked  leukoc3dosis, 
and  peptonuria  has  been  observed.  When  the  wall  of  the  chest  is  per- 
forated and  the  pus  appears  beneath  the  skin,  so-called  enipj^ema  neces- 
sitatis, cedema  of  the  skin  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest  usually 
precedes  the  appearance  of  the  pus,  which  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  one  or  more  fluctuating  subcutaneous  tumors,  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fifth  rib  near  the  sternum. 

AVhen  the  empyema  is  in  the  left  half  of  the  chest,  and  in  rare 
instances  in  empyema  of  the  right  half,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are 
transmitted  by  the  exudation,  and  are  to  be  seen  or  felt  as  a more  or  less 
forcible  heaving  of  the  chest- wall,  oftenest  in  the  second  and  third  inter- 
costal spaces,  and  synchronous  with  the  beat  of  the  heart,  intrapleural 
pulmting  eminjema.  The  pulsations  may  be  visible  also  in  the  superficial 
abscesses  occurring  in  empyema  necessitatis,  and  have  been  observed  not 
only  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  also  in  the  back  and  in  the  left  lumbar 
region.  Osier  and  Wilson  have  recently  called  especial  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  pulsating  pleurisy,  and  in  the  collection  of  sixtj’-six  cases, 
mostly  in  males,  made  by  Wilson,  the  pleurisy"  was  on  the  left  side  in 
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sixty-one  cases,  and  tlie  exudation,  almost  invariably  X3iirulent,  was  intra- 
pleural in  twenty-eight  instances,  and  was  manifested  as  an  empyema 
necessitatis  in  thirty-seven  cases.  Imxmrtant  in  the  x^roduction  of  pul- 
sating x)leurisy  are  a weakness  of  the  intercostal  muscles  or  a x^ei’foration 
of  the  x^arietal  xdeura  and  strong  cardiac  action.  Toulmin  has  shown 
that  an  increased  iiitra-x3leural  x^ressiire  is  not  essential,  since  the  asx^ira- 
tion  of  several  ounces  of  liuid  was  not  followed  by  cessation  of  the 
X^ulsation. 

Pneumothorax  is  a frequent  comx^lication  of  emx^yema.  (See  Pneumo- 
thorax, x^age  770.)  Perforation  into  the  bronchi,  so  often  recovered  from, 
is  sometimes  a cause  of  immediate  death  by  the  hooding  of  the  lungs 
with  X3US. 

Diagnosis. — The  susx^iciou  of  a xileurisy  is  excited  by  the  occurrence 
of  thoracic  x^aiu,  a short  dry  cough,  rapid  resxiiration,  and  elevated  tem- 
Xierature.  The  diagnosis  is  based  essentially  uxioii  the  x^hysical  signs. 
Since  many  of  the  symxitoms,  and  such  of  the  signs  as  dulness  on  x^er- 
cussion,  bronchial  breathing,  and  bronchox)hony,  at  times  occur  in  both 
Xileurisy  and  xmeumoiiia,  these  diseases  are  not  infrequentlj'  confounded. 
In  tyxiical  cases  with  abundant  exudation  there  is  but  little  ditiiculty  in 
diagnosis,  since  the  onset  of  x^neumonia  is  sudden  and  iLSually  announced 
by  a chill,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a marked  elevation  of  tem- 
Xierature,  xiursuing  a relatively  tyx)ical  course.  There  is  a characteristic 
rusty  sputum,  and  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  markedly  diminished. 
Abundant,  fine,  moist,  subcrexiitant  ntles  are  followed  by  bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchoxihony,  to  be  rexilaced  by  the  return  of  the  niles. 
Ill  x^leurisy,  on  the  contrary,  the  onset  is  neither  so  sudden  nor  so 
violent,  the  fever  is  lower,  the  discomfort  is  less,  and  rusty  sxmta  are 
absent.  At  the  outset  a continuous  rub  is  to  be  heard,  instead  of  sub- 
crexiitant  rfiles  at  the  end  of  insxiiration.  Where  dulness  is  XE’esent 
the  chest  is  distended,  the  vocal  and  resxiiratory  sounds  are  distant  or 
absent,  not  bronchial,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished,  and  the  x^hysi- 
cal  signs  are  not  limited  to  the  lobar  structure  of  the  lung.  When  the 
bronchi,  however,  are  obstructed  in  pneumonia,  bronchial  breathing  is 
absent  and  the  sounds  of  the  voice  are  not  transmitted,  and  in  moderate 
Xileuritic  exudation,  esxiecially  when  circumscribed  between  the  lobes, 
there  may  be  no  characteristic  dulness.  Localized  dulness  and  feeble 
resx^iratory  and  vocal  sounds  may  be  x^roduced  also  by  x^leiiral  thicken- 
ing and  by  thoracic  tumors.  The  absence  of  fever,  the  slow  x>rogress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  freedom  from  sjaiixitoms  of  xu’cssiire  iixion  the  larger 
bronchi  and  blood-vessels  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  tumor,  but 
are  of  little  avail  in  differentiating  x^leural  thickening  from  x^leuritic 
exudation.  In  pulsating  x^leurisy  the  x^resence  of  aneurism  is  not  in- 
frequently suggested,  and,  although  in  general  the  absence  of  murmurs 
and  the  seat  of  the  dulness  and  xiulsation  are  sufficient  in  diagnosis,  the 
possibility  of  doubt  is  not  always  thus  to  be  excluded.  The  x^ulsating 
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tumor  of  empyema  necessitatis  also  may  be  so  seated  as  to  suggest  an- 
eurism, but  its  tension  is  influenced  by  respiration,  and  j)ressure  may 
empty  the  sac. 

Sooner  or  later  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  chest  is  likely  to  be 
demanded  for  therapeutic,  if  not  for  diagnostic,  purposes.  It  is  practi- 
cally without  risk  if  the  ordinary  precautions  against  septic  infection 
are  employed,  even  when  several  punctures  are  made,  which  are  some- 
times necessary,  especially  when  the  fluid  is  encapsulated.  The  with- 
drawal of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity  at  once  eliminates  pneumonia, 
pleuritic  thickening,  and  xileural  tumors,  unless  combioed  with  licpiid 
exudation.  If  the  fluid  is  free  from  blood,  aneurism  is  excluded.  The 
inflammatory  instead  of  the  dropsical  nature  of  the  serous  fluid  is 
indicated  by  its  specific  gravity,  upward  of  1015,  its  high  percentage 
of  albumin,  and  its  frequent  si)ontaneous  coagulation.  A bloody  fluid, 
in  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  aneurism,  is  suggestive  of  tuberculosis 
or  cancer  of  the  pleurm,  but  may  be  found  in  pleurisy  independently 
of  these  afi’ections,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy. 
The  presence  of  a thick  pus  is  suggestive  of  a metapneumouic  pleurisy, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  diplococcus  of  inieumonia  would  confirm 
this  view.  The  pus  is  thin  in  empyema  from  streptococcus  inlfection, 
and  both  thin  and  offensive  in  putrid  empyema.  Circumscribed  dulness 
and  protrusion  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  associated  with  an  irregular 
range  of  temperature,  due  to  the  presence  of  j)us  in  the  subpleural 
tissue,  peripleuritis,  sometimes  occur  apparently  spontaneously,  and  are 
with  difficulty  to  be  differentiated  from  an  encapsulated  empyema. 
Even  when  empyema  is  manifested  by  the  exploratory  puncture  it  may 
be  necessary  to  know  whether  the  exudation  is  above  or  below  the  dia- 
phragm. Empyema  or  pyopneumothorax  is  to  be  diffentiated  from  sub- 
phrenic  abscess  or  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax  first  by  the  early  symp- 
toms, which  in  empyema  relate  to  respiration  and  not  to  digestion.  The 
signs  of  displacement  of  the  lung,  and  perhaps  of  displacement  of  the 
heart,  are  present  in  suppurating  pleurisy  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  in  subphrenic  peritonitis.  Especially  important,  according  to 
Litten,  in  the  differential  diagnosis  is  the  relation  of  the  phrenic  phe- 
nomenon to  dulness.  When  the  broad,  moving  shadow  indicative  of 
the  entrance  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  into  the  complementary 
space  is  seen  above  the  level  of  dulness,  the  cause  of  the  latter  is  below 
the  diaphragm.  The  upward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  by  a large 
abscess  of  the  liver  produees  the  effect  upon  the  lung  of  pleuritic  exu- 
dation, but  the  outline  of  dulness  is  convex  upward.  Circumscribed 
pleurisy  in  the  left  half  of  the  chest  may  with  difficulty  be  discrimi- 
nated from  pericarditis,  in  the  fibrinous  stage  of  which  a continuous 
frictiou-sound  is  to  be  heard  ; but  its  persistence  when  the  breath  is  held 
excludes  its  pleural  origin.  'NWien  the  pleuritic  exudation  is  liquid  and 
abundant  the  heart  is  dislocated,  but  the  dyspnoea  and  discomfort  are 
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not  SO  great  as  would  be  the  case  in  pericarditic  exudation  with  an  equally 
extensive  area  of  dnlness. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  of  ideurisy  varies  mainly  in  accordance 
with  the  anatomical  variety,  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  imme- 
diate cause.  In  general  it  has  been  estimated  that  death  occurs  from 
pleurisy  alone  in  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Dry  or  fibrinous 
pleurisy  usually  terminates  favorably  iu  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  In 
serous  or  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  absorption  of  the  fluid  may  take  place 
and  recovery  be  established  iu  the  course  of  a month,  but,  as  previously 
stated,  death  may  occur  suddenly  when  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  exuda- 
tion is  excessive.  This  vai-iety,  however,  not  infrequently  pursues  a 
chronic  course,  perhaps  manifested  by  frequent  recurrences,  and  extends 
over  a period  of  months.  In  such  cases  the  prognosis  is  to  be  guarded, 
especially  since  nearly  one-half  of  the  sufferers  sooner  or  later  are  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  phthisis  was  present  in  one-third  of  Bow- 
ditch’s  cases  observed  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  In  hemorrhagic 
pleurisy  the  prognosis  is  grave,  though  not  necessarily  hopeless,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  extensive  tuberculosis  or  malignant  disease  of 
the  pleura  is  associated.  Supjjurative  pleurisy  has  a doubtful  prognosis. 
Frequent  recoveries  occurred  before  the  days  of  its  surgical  treatment 
from  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  pus  either  into  the  lungs  or  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest  in  empyema  necessitatis,  but  the  mortality  of  em- 
pyema varies  largely  with  reference  to  the  cause  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  wall  of  the  chest  at  the  time  of  treatment.  Metapneumonic  empj’ema, 
the  variety  associated  with  pneumonia  and  due  to  the  diplococcus  of 
this  disease,  has  a mortality  ranging  between  two  per  cent,  and  ten  per 
cent.  In  childreu  it  is  frequently  recovered  from  after  a single  aspiration 
of  the  pus.  Empyema  due  to  staphylococcus  infection  also  may  be  re- 
covered from  after  simple  aspiration.  If  the  pus  contains  streptococci 
the  prognosis  is  more  serious,  since  septic  infection  of  the  body  is  likely 
to  exist,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable,  provided  that  its  nature  is  early 
discovered,  that  its  surgical  treatment  soon  follows,  and  that  there  are  no 
grave  complications.  The  prognosis  of  ichorous  iileurisy  is  also  serious, 
but  not  necessarily  fatal,  if  early  surgical  treatment  is  instituted.  Em- 
pyema of  tubercular  origin  is  usually  sooner  or  later  fatal,  either  from 
amyloid  disease  following  the  long-continued  drainage  from  the  chest  or 
from  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  When  there  is  extensive  deformity  of  the 
chest  iu  consequence  of  chronic  pleurisy  and  inability  of  the  lung  to 
expand  from  fibrous  pneumonia,  the  prognosis  depends  essentially  upon 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  the  right  side  of  which  becomes  dilated  and 
liypcrtrophied.  In  the  course  of  years  insufficiency  of  the  heart  is  likely 
to  arise,  and  the  prognosis  becomes  that  of  an  incompetent  heart. 

Treatment. — In  acute  sthenic  pleurisy  witli  fibrinous  exudation  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  pain  and  often  distinet  modification  of  the  disease 
can  be  obtained  by  local  blood-letting,  by  means  either  of  leeches  or  of 
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wet  cups,  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  seven  ounces,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Dry  cups  should  never  be  used,  as  in  thin -walled 
chests  their  irritating  influence  may  extend  through  to  the  pleura.  If 
the  pain  be  not  relieved,  strapping  the  affected  half  of  the  chest  in  the 
manner  practised  for  fracture  of  the  ribs  will  often,  by  arresting  respira- 
tory movement,  afford  great  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  lessen  the  irri- 
tating influences  upon  the  inflamed  area  of  excessive  movement.  In  some 
csrses  an  ice-bag  is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  may  be  employed.  JMore 
usually  warm  moist  applications,  as  i)oultices,  are  preferred.  Internally 
calomel  should  be  given  in  small  doses  at  regular  intervals,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  emptying  the  alimentary  canal,  but  largely  for 
the  effect  which  it  has  in  lessening  the  amount  of  flbrinous  exudation  and 
also  the  inflammatory  changes  in  serous  memliranes.  Potassium  iodide 
is  in  no  way  capable  of  replacing  it,  and  even  in  chionic  pleurisy  with 
serous  exudation  the  power  of  the  iodide  is  doubtful. 

When  serous  effusion  has  taken  place,  mustard  plasters  and  simi- 
lar rnbefacients  are  of  no  value,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  local 
application  of  iodine,  though  much  practised,  has  any  effect.  If  the 
iodine  be  used  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  saturated  solution  in  oil, 
which  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  side  twice  a day.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of  lai’ge  blisters  during  the  foianing  stage 
of  serous  effusion.  If  the  effusion  does  not  increase,  they  should  be  re- 
peated frequently  at  short  intervals.  The  so-called  “dry”  treatment  has 
for  its  object  the  lessening  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  water : its  effectiveness  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  liquid 
allowed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  fluidounces, 
meat,  dry  bread,  eggs,  and  other  foods  containing  very  little  water  being 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  During  the  period  of  diet- 
ing salines  are  freely  to  be  given,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  in  the  forty- 
eight  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, — from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  Eochelle  salt,  or  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salt, 
in  a little  water.  The  old-fashioned  diuretic  pill,  one  grain  each  of 
calomel,  digitalis,  and  squill,  is  a very  effective  diuretic  combination 
which  may  be  employed — one  every  six  to  every  eight  hours— during  the 
dry  treatment.  When  the  effusion  rapidly  fills  almost  the  whole  cliest, 
or  when  in  spite  of  the  application  of  blisters  it  continues  to  increase, 
aspiratioft  should  be  practised.  The  operation  properly  performed  is 
without  danger  in  a suitable  case. 

The  rule  formulated  forty  years  ago  by  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
that  “in  any  case  of  even  moderate  effusion  lavSting  more  than  a few 
weeks,  and  in  which  there  should  seem  to  be  a tendency  to  resist  ordinary 
mode  of  treatment,”  aspiration  sliould  be  practised,  is  correct;  and  when 
the  pleural  cavity  is  found  full  of  fluid  there  should  be  no  waiting  to  test 
the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  tlie  fluid  by  medicinal  treatment.  In 
the  performance  of  paracentesis  thoracis  the  antisepsis  should  be  abso- 
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lute.  The  skin  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  then 
treated  for  teu  to  fifteen  minutes  with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
1 to  500,  and,  after  the  use  of  ice  and  salt  for  the  pui’pose  of  pro- 
ducing local  anaesthesia,  should  again  be  well  washed  with  eighty  per 
cent,  alcohol  immediately  before  the  needle  is  introduced.  The  point  of 
election  is  in  the  seventh  iiitersjiace,  below  the  centre  of  the  axilla,  or 
in  the  eighth  interspace,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  inter- 
spaces may  be  widened  by  raising  the  point  of  the  elbow  outward  and 
upward.  The  needle  should  be  thrust  through  close  to  the  upjier  margin 
of  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery.  The  fluid  should  be 
taken  away  not  too  rapidly,  from  one  to  four  pints,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  exudate.  Any  symptoms  of  syncope  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fispirator,  since  sudden  death  is  said  to  have 
occurred  during  pleural  aspiration. 

The  condition  of  great  distress,  with  albuminous  expectoration  and 
dyspnoea,  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  we  have  never  seen.  It  is  not 
rare  for  severe  coughing  to  come  on  after  some  of  the  fluid  hiis  been  taken 
out ; if  it  be  excessive,  the  aspirating  needle  should  be  withdrawn  ; and 
if  the  cough  still  continue,  a hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  should 
be  given. 

After  the  aspiration  the  treatment  directed  for  the  removal  of  serous 
effusion  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  may  be  often  advantageously  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  reaccumulation  of  fluid. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  is  that  of  abscess,  but  in  children  a single 
aspiration  sometimes  cm-es  an  empyema ; if  it  fail,  and  in  adults  what- 
ever the  symptoms  may  be,  however  desperate  the  patient’s  condition 
may  appear,  the  pleura  should  be  freely  opened  and  thorougldy  drained. 
If  the  empyema  be  an  old  one,  or  if  the  discharge  be  in  any  degree  fetid, 
the  whole  cavity  should  be  well  washed  out  with  warm  sterilized  water. 
Eesection  of  the  rib  and  insertion  of  a drainage-tube  are  often  necessary. 

The  general  treatment  should  be  supporting  and  symptomatic ; ad- 
vantage is  often  found  in  allowing  the  patients,  as  they  grow  stronger,  to 
use  several  times  a day  an  apparatus  made  by  so  uniting  two  large  Wolfe 
bottles,  or  two  half-gallon  jars  with  rubber  corks  doubly  i)erforated,  tliat 
the  iiatient  can  blow  backward  and  forward  from  one  to  tlie  other  a half- 
gallon of  water.  The  expansion  of  the  lungs,  which  this  ap]>aratus  is 
supposed  to  aid,  may  often  be  {issisted  with  advantage  by  the  cautious 
use  of  the  pneumatic  cabinet  or  of  pulmonic  gyiumrstics,  and  after  con- 
valescence by  living  at  high  elevations. 

Chronic  pleurisy  is  to  be  treated  by  aspiration  when  the  fluid  is  in 
excess,  by  repeated  blistering  followed  by  the  local  use  of  a saturated 
solution  of  iodine  in  oil,  and  by  building  up  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  many  cases  dee])  breathing,  the  ])neuniatic  cabinet,  and  other 
forms  of  respiratory  gymnastics  are  of  service.  When  it  is  possible,  in 
an  obstinate  csise  the  patient  should  live  in  a dry,  equable  climate. 
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TUMORS  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Primary  and  secondary  pleural  tumors  are  to  be  found.  The  former 
are  fibroma,  lipoma,  osteoma,  sarcoma,  and  endothelioma,  and  arise  from 
the  pleura  or  the  siibpleui-al  tissue.  The  secondary  tumors  are  lym- 
phoma, sarcoma,  and  cancer,  and  invade  the  pleura  from  neighboring 
or  remote  parts  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics.  In  such 
instances  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  medias- 
tinal lymph-glands,  the  ribs,  the  mammary  gland,  the  oesophagus,  the 
stomach,  or  elsewhere.  Those  of  especial  clinical  interest  are  the 
malignant  tumors,  among  which  are  lymphoma,  sarcoma,  endothelioma, 
and  cancer. 

The  morbid  growth  is  manifested  as  a diffuse  thickening  of  the 
pleura,  or  circumscribed  nodules,  often  multiple  and  sometimes  minute, 
are  present.  The  new  formation  is  hard  or  soft,  often  very  vascular,  and 
is  usually  present  on  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Hydrothorax  or 
pleurisy  is  frequently  associated,  and  considerable  quantities  of  liquid 
may  be  the  result.  As  a rule,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a chronic 
progressive  pleurisy  associated  with  emaciation,  pallor,  and  debility. 
Occasional  stitches  and  slight  disturbance  of  respiration,  especially  on 
exertion,  may  exist  for  some  time  before  the  evidence  of  fluid  is  present. 
In  other  cases  the  growth  of  the  tumors  is  rapid,  and  is  associated  with 
fever  and  abundant  exudation  without  especial  disturbance  of  nutrition. 
The  diagnosis  is  based  ordinarily  upon  the  presence  of  symptoms  and 
signs  suggestive  of  a pleurisy  or  hydrothorax,  and  is  substantiated  by 
the  withdrawal  from  the  chest  of  a bloody  fluid  in  which,  at  times,  the 
sti’uctural  characteristics  of  a malignant  new  formation  are  to  be  found. 
The  prognosis  of  malignant  growths  of  the  pleura  is  necessarily  fatal, 
death  occurring  usually  within  a few  months  after  dyspnoea  becomes 
prominent  or  aspiration  necessary.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  relief 
of  symptoms  as  they  arise,  especially  in  the  frequent  withdrawal  of  fluid 
when  it  is  a cause  of  dyspnoea,  and  in  the  relief  of  pain  by  opiates. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

MEDIASTINITIS. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mediasti- 
num occur  : both  are  due  to  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  from 
neighboring  parts.  Acute  mediastinitis  follows  injury  or  deep-seated 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  neck,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  submaxillary  glands  or  originating  as  a retro- 
pharyngeal process.  Acute  mediastinitis  at  times  is  caused  by  infection 
of  a wound  in  tracheotomy  or  in  cut-throat.  It  is  likely  to  result  from 
perforation  or  rupture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  from  abscesses  of  the  medias 
tinal  lymph-glands,  and  to  be  continued  from  a pleurisy  or  a pericarditis. 
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Cliroilic  mediastiiiitis  uvdy  be  the  outcome  of  an  acute  mediastinitis, 
but  is  especially  likely  to  accomiiauy  chi-ouic  iuhammatory  processes 
of  the  thymus  or  of  the  mediastinal  lymph-glands  or  of  the  siiine  and 
the  sternum.  Especial  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years  to  the 
concurrence  of  mediastinitis  and  pericarditis,  a condition  designated 
indurative  mediastinitis  or  niediastino-pericarditis. 

Acute  mediastinitis  occurs  eitliei-  as  a i)ldegmonous  inflammation 
characterized  by  a gelatinous  inflltration  of  tlie  flbrous  tissues  with  serum 
and  cells,  oi-  as  a svd)sternal  or  pericesophageal  abscess.  In  indurative 
or  chronic  flbrous  mediastinitis  tlie  flbrous  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  is 
thickened  and  dense,  and  flbrous  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  cavity  is 
frequently  associated. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  mediastinitis  vary  in  accordance  with  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  anterior  oi“  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
are  dependent  also  upon  the  (piantity  of  the  exudation.  Chills  and  fever, 
sweats  and  prostration,  delii-ium  or  stupor,  and  a rapid  and  weak  pulse, 
which  are  iiresent  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  are  attribuflible  to  the  pri- 
mary inflammation.  Evidence  of  the  localization  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  mediastinum  is  atforded  by  substernal  ])ain,  especially  near  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  sometimes  verj-  severe,  and  dyspnoea  or  difliculty  in 
swallowing  when  the  abscess  is  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  mechanical 
interference  with  breathing  and  deglutition.  The  presence  of  a large 
absc(?ss  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  not  only  causes  dyspnoea  and  weaken- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  also  may  be  manifested  aliove  oi’  at  the 
side  of  the  sternum  by  an  elastic,  perhaps  fluctuating,  swelling,  which 
may  transmit  pulsation  from  the  neighboring  arteries.  The  jiulsation, 
however,  is  not  expansile,  there  is  no  double  imu-mur,  and  the  heart- 
sounds  are  feebly  transmitted.  The  jnis  may  be  discharged  into  the 
oesophagus  or  into  the  trachea.  It  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity  or  be 
discharged  externally  through  an  intercostal  space  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sternum,  or  it  may  escape  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Acute  niedijisti- 
nitis  is  a severe  affection,  and  not  infrequently  proves  the  cause  of  death 
soon  after  its  occurrence. 

Chronic  mediastinitis  is  sometimes  manifested  by  an  abscess,  in  which 
case  its  origin  from  a tubercular  process  is  probable.  The  pus  may  be- 
come inspissated,  or,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Da  Costa,  be  discharg('d 
by  the  mouth  after  a year  of  symptoms  resembling  those  due  to  aortic 
aneurism.  In  chronic  flbrous  medhustinitis  associated  with  an  obliterated 
pericardium  and  hy])ertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  the  symptoms 
are  shortness  of  breath,  cyanosis,  and  dropsy,  not  infrequently  associated 
with  increasing  weakness  of  the  pulse  on  inspiration, — the  paradoxical 
pulse  of  Kussmaul. 

Treatment. — A mediastinal  abscess  should  be  as]>ii-ated,  great  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  during  or  after  the  opera- 
tion. 
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TUMORS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

Tumors  of  the  mediastinum  are  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  proceed 
from  the  thymus,  the  mediastinal  lymph-glands,  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
or  the  thyroid  gland,  especially  a supernumerary  or  an  aberrant  thyroid. 
The  primary  tumors  are  lymphoma  of  the  thymus  or  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  sarcoma  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and,  rarest  of  all,  dermoid  cyst. 
The  secondary  tumors  jiroceed  from  the  lymph-glands,  which  are  often 
cancerous  and  sometimes  sarcomatous  in  consequence  of  malignant  dis- 
ease elsewhere  in  the  body.  The  mediastinal  tumor  oftenest  found  is 
lymphoma,  usually  multiple,  and  occurring  independently  as  malignant 
lymphoma  or  in  connection  with  similar  tumors  of  the  lymjih-glands 
elsewhere  in  the  body  in  leukajmia  and  in  pseudo-leukaemia. 

Symptoms. — The  disturbances  caused  by  tumors  of  the  mediastinum 
are  due  to  their  pressure  upon  adjacent  j)arts.  One  of  the  earliest  Ji»s  well 
as  one  ot  the  most  persistent  symptoms  is  dyspnoea,  which  may  result 
Irom  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  a bronchus  or  upon  the  lung  itself, 
and  may  be  caused  also  by  compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  in 
which  case  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  of  an  asthmatic  character  result.  The 
dyspnoea  often  is  added  to  by  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Orthopnoea 
eventually  may  occur  and  persist  until  death  takes  place.  Usually,  next 
in  sequence  are  the  manifestations  of  pressure  upon  the  veins  entering 
the  thorax,  especially  of  the  superior  vena  cava  or  of  an  innominate 
vein.  If  the  superior  vena  cava  is  obstructed,  there  is  venous  conges- 
tion of  the  head,  arms,  and  upper  half  of  the  body,  manifested  bj'^  head- 
ache, vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  cyanosis  and  oedema  of  the  skin. 
Tlie  obstruction  may  be  so  considerable  that  there  is  conspicuous  dilata- 
tion of  the  anastomoses  between  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  chest  and 
of  the  abdomen.  If  but  one  innominate  vein  is  compressed,  the  cyanosis 
and  oedema  are  limited  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  face,  neck,  chest, 
and  arm.  If  the  tumor  is  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  there  is  oedema  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  effect  of  press- 
ure upon  the  arteries  proceeding  to  the  arm  may  be  manifested  by  differ- 
ences in  the  strengtli  of  the  radial  pulses.  Pressure  upon  the  oesophagus 
causes  difficulty  of  swallowing.  This  symptom  also  results  from  pressure 
on  tlie  pneumogastric  nerve,  and,  in  addition,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  diminished  if  the  nerve  is  irritated,  and  cpiickened  and  irregular  when 
the  nerve  is  paralyzed.  Pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  hiccough, 
and  cpiickened  respiration  also,  from  interference  with  the  movement  of 
the  diaphragm.  There  are  lioarseness  or  aphonia  from  paralysis  of  the 
vocal  cords  if  the  laryngeal  nerves  are  compressed,  and  irregularity  of 
the  pupils  from  pressure  upon  the  vSympathetic  nerves.  Xumbness  or 
pain  in  the  chest  and  arms  at  times  occurs,  in  consequence  of  pressure 
upon  the  nerves  proceeding  to  these  parts.  There  is  a frequent  dry 
cough,  which  is  sometimes  stridulous,  and  blood  is  occasionally  mixed 
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with  the  sputum.  There  may  be  but  little  disturbauce  of  nutrition,  or 
the  appetite  may  fail  and  emaciation  rapidly  take  place.  The  patient  is 
often  distressed  from  loss  of  sleep. 

The  tumor  may  be  so  large  as  to  cause  circumsciibed  distention  of 
the  chest  and  impairment  of  its  motion,  and  at  times  is  to  be  seen  or  felt 
in  the  sternal  notch,  in  which  case  it  may  transmit  the  pulsations  of  the 
larger  arteries.  In  malignant  lymphoma  enlargement  of  the  supraclavic- 
ular or  axillary  glands  on  one  or  both  sides  may  be  felt.  In  rare  instances 
the  tumor  may  pei’forate  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  appear  as  a subcutane- 
ous nodule.  Tlie  heart  is  at  times  displaced  downward  and  outward.  On 
percussion  there  is  an  irregular  area  of  dulness,  usually  in  the  region  of 
the  ii])per  half  of  the  sternum.  On  auscultation  murmurs  may  be  heard 
from  pressure  upon  the  large  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  region  of  dulness 
the  voice-sounds  and  the  respiratory  murmur  are  enfeebled.  If  a large 
bronchus  is  compressed,  a localized  musical  murmur  is  likely  to  be  heard, 
the  lespiratory  sounds  being  feeble  and  the  expiration  prolonged  in  that 
})ait  of  the  lung  which  is  reached  by  the  obstructed  bronchus.  If  the 
tumor  overlies  the  heart,  the  valvular  sounds  are  somewhat  indistinct. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  and  signs  generally  are  those  indicative 
of  an  intra-thoracic  tumor,  and  are  often  suggestive  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  An  expansile  pulsation,  howevei',  and  a characteristic 
double  murmur  are  lacking.  The  malignant  nature  of  the  tumor  is 
directly  to  be  inferred  by  the  presence  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  or 
axilla.  Pleurisy  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  fever,  the  irregular 
area  of  dulness,  and  the  usual  limitation  of  the  sym])toins  of  pressure  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  use  of  the  exploring  needle  ma}'  lie 
necessary  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  exudation  and  medias- 
tinal abscess.  When  hydrothorax  or  pleurisy  complicates  a meditustinal 
tumor,  the  aspirated  tluid  may  be  bloody  ; its  removal  is  not  followed  by 
relief  of  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  and  the  tlnid  quickly  returns.  The 
dulness  due  to  pericardial  effusion  may  suggest  that  from  a mediastinal 
tumor,  but  pericarditis  is  preceded  by  inhammatory  symptoms,  and  the 
apex-beat  is  to  be  recognized  between  the  sternum  and  the  outer  border 
of  dulness,  and  not  at  this  point,  as  in  tumor. 

Pkognosis. — Mediastinal  tumors,  except  in  ciise  of  the  rare  dermoid 
cyst  or  hydatid,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  surgeon,  and  the  j^rognosis, 
therefore,  is  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  hopeless.  Death  usually  occui's 
ill  the  course  of  weeks  or  a few  mouths  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms, 
and  is  due  to  exhaustion  or  gradual  asphyxia,  the  intelligence  of  the 
patient  often  being  preserved  up  to  the  time  of  death. 

Treatment. — ]\Iediastinal  tumors,  so  far  as  their  therapeusis  is  con- 
cerned, are  chielly  surgical  disorders,  but  a trial  should  be  made  of 
arsenic  in  malignant  lymphomata,  and  Lugol’s  solution  should  be  ex- 
hibited when  the  tumors  are  of  thyroid  origin.  Considerable  accumu- 
lations of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  to  be  removed  by  aspiration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  SALIVARY  GLANDS,  PHARYNX, 

AND  (ESOPHAGUS. 

STOMATITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  month  is  freciuently  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, which  is  often  diffused,  though  sometimes  circumscribed  to 
the  tongue,  gums,  x>alate,  or  cheeks. 

Etiology. — Of  first  importance  in  the  camsation  of  stomatitis  are 
local  irritants,  among  which  are  included  excessively  hot  or  acrid  arti- 
cles of  food,  tobacco,  chewed  or  smoked,  caustics,  the  eruiition  of  teeth 
in  infants,  carious  teeth  or  ill-fitting  artificial  teeth,  the  putrefactive 
changes  in  particles  of  food  retained  in  couseciuence  of  insufficient  care 
of  the  teeth,  the  direct  inoculation  of  pathogenic  bacteria  or  fungi,  or 
their  transfer,  as  in  erysiiielas,  from  the  neighboring  surface  of  the  body 
through  the  lynijihatics.  Stomatitis  also  results  from  the  extension  of 
inflammatory  processes  into  the  month  from  the  nose  or  the  iiharynx. 
It  takes  place  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  esjiecially  in  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  luid  syphilis,  also  in  scurvy,  and  is  a not  infre- 
quent complication  of  diphtheria.  In  this  connection  the  rejieated  occur- 
rence of  stomatitis  as  an  epidemic  may  be  mentioned.  Certain  iioisons, 
notably  mercury,  arsenic,  bismuth,  lead,  and  iiotassium  iodide,  act,  after 
their  absorjition,  as  causes  of  stomatitis. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  stomatitis  usually  differentiated  are  the 
catarrhal,  aphthous,  ulcerative,  gangrenous,  and  parasitic.  In  catarrhal 
stomatitis  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  is 
reddened  and  swollen,  and  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and 
saliva.  Blisters,  usually  small,  often  form,  break,  and  leave  behind  a 
raw  surface.  The  catarrhal  variety  of  stomatitis  may  become  luiruleut 
in  severe  cases,  as  from  gonococcal  infection. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  is  a variety  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  in  which  some- 
what painful,  small,  round,  gray  spots  with  a red  margin  appear  at  the 
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edge  of  the  tongue  or  upon  tlie  cheek.  These  spots,  x>opularly  spoken  of 
as  canker,  may  become  continent,  and  are  due  apparently  to  a thickening 
of  papillie  from  cellular  or  fibrinous  exudation. 

In  parasitic  stomatitis,  or  thrush,  the  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  accompanied 
with  soft,  curd-like,  slightly  elevated,  opaque  white  patches,  to  be  scraped 
from  the  surface,  which  is  slightly  reddened.  These  patches  are  composed 
of  the  mycelial  threads  and  buds  of  a fungus,  the  oidium  albicans,  which 
grows  between  the  epidermic  layers  of  the  surface.  Thrush  occurs  par- 
ticularly among  feeble  infants  improi)erly  fed,  especially  from  unclean 
bottles,  but  is  to  be  found  also  in  adults  enfeebled  by  disease  or  want. 
The  fungous  patches  may  extend  from  the  gums  and  cheeks  to  the  jiharynx 
and  the  oesophagus. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  represents  a more  severe  vaiaety  than  those  pre- 
C('ding,  and  is  especially  found  among  children  crov'ded  together  under 
unsatisfactoi-y  hygienic  surroundings ; it  also  occurs  in  mercurial  poi- 
soning, and  as  a result  of  scurvy,  in  which  case  the  exudation  is  hem- 
orrhagic as  well  as  purulent.  The  swelling  of  the  gunrs  is  more  consiiic- 
uous  than  in  simple  stomatitis,  and  ulcers  are  to  be  seen  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  teeth.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  alveoli 
and  to  the  periosteum,  causing  loss  of  teeth  and  necrosis  of  bone. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis  is  a rare  affection,  probably  of  bacterial  origin, 
occurring  especially  among  children,  altliough  sometimes  found  in  adults. 
The  disease  is  considered  non-conhigious,  although  in  repe^ited  instances 
numerous  persons,  especially  in  asylums,  have  been  simultaneously  af- 
fected. It  is  likely  to  occur  among  persons  reduced  by  hardship  or  by 
severe  diseases,  although  it  sometimes  is  found  in  those  otherwise  in 
good  health.  This  variety  of  stomatitis  is  also  known  ;is  )ioma  or  can- 
crum  oris,  and  is  essentially  a rapidly  spreading  moist  gangrene.  It 
usually  begins  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  where  a black  discolom- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  swell- 
ing. As  the  central  necrosis  is  extended  the  peripheral  inflammation 
advances. 

Symptoms. — In  catarrhal  stomatitis  the  complaint  is  of  a sore  mouth, 
disjigreeable  taste,  offensive  odor  of  the  breath,  and  unwillingness  to  take 
food,  partly  from  the  discomfort  of  swallowing,  partly  from  a lack  of  a]>pe- 
tite.  The  unwillingness  to  swallow  explains  the  frequency  of  drooling, 
and  the  consequent  excoriation  of  the  skin  from  maceration  of  the  C]>i- 
(lermis.  There  is  little  or  no  elevation  of  tenqierature.  In  aphthous 
stomatitis  the  inflamed  S]K>ts  are  discomforting,  but  not  especially  pain- 
ful. Salivation  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  inconsiderable.  In 
thrush  the  local  disturbances  are  still  less,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
only  slightly  sensitive  when  the  fungous  patches  are  detached,  but  the 
l)Ossibility  of  oesophageal  obstruction  from  the  growth  of  the  fungus  in 
the  gullet  is  to  be  remembered.  These  varieties  of  stomatitis  are  rela- 
tively mild,  of  short  duration,  and  easily  relieved  by  treatment. 
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In  ulcerative  stomatitis  similar  symptoms  occur,  but  are  severe.  The 
flow  of  saliva  is  more  profuse,  pus  ami  blood  are  present  in  the  secretions 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  odor  of  the  breath  is  extremely  oflensive.  The 
neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen  and  tender,  there  is  distinct  febrile 
disturbance,  and  the  disease  is  likely  to  have  a protracted  course. 

In  gangrenous  stomatitis  the  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  and  the 
fever  are  even  more  extreme  than  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and  hemor- 
rhages are  abundant.  Sopor  or  delirium  may  be  present.  Broncho- 
pneumonia and  pulmonary  gangrene  result  froui  the  inhalation  of  putrid 
material  from  the  mouth,  and  the  disease  usually  terminates  fatallj^  in 
a few  weeks,  the  course  being  that  of  a septica3mia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aphthous  stomatitis  and  that  of  ulcer- 
ative stomatitis  are  practically  the  same.  Any  derangement  of  the  health, 
and  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  must  be  carefully  corrected.  The 
individual  ulcers  may  be  touched  with  a point  of  solid  silver  nitrate,  care 
being  exercised  to  avoid  the  sound  mucous  membranes.  Borax  is  often 
a useful  application,  but  potassium  chlorate  is  much  more  eftective.  Its 
influence  is  probably  altogether  local,  but,  as  it  is  freelj^  eliminated  witli 
the  saliva,  it  is  better  to  give  it  internally,  to  maintain  a steady  applica- 
tion. From  three  to  live  grains  of  the  diy  powder,  with  a little  sugar, 
may  be  put  upon  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  eveiy  two  to  four  hours 
in  the  case  of  a child ; from  five  to  ten  grains  for  an  adult.  Thymol 
mouth-washes  are  sometimes  comforting. 

Parasitic  stomatitis,  or  thrush,  is  to  be  chiefly  overcome  by  the  careful 
treatment  of  the  condition  upon  which  its  existence  depends.  Frequently 
it  remains  incurable  so  long  as  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  child  are 
not  of  the  best  character ; in  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
child  breast-milk.  If  artificial  feeding  be  maintained,  it  is  essential  that 
the  mouth  of  the  child,  the  nipples,  and  the  bottles  be  kept  as  clean  jis 
possible.  Solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce),  of  boric 
acid  (saturated),  or  of  potassium  permanganate  (five  grains  to  the  ounce), 
may  be  applied  locally  after  each  feeding. 

Gangrenous  stomatitis  is  especially  a disease  of  extreme  prostration 
and  exhaustion,  so  that  stimulants  and  very  careful  feeding  form  the 
basis  of  its  treatment.  The  sloughing  portions  are  to  be  destroyed  by 
one  of  the  strong  acids,  or,  what  is  jirobably  better,  by  the  cautious  a])- 
plication  of  Paquelin’s  or  of  an  electro-thermic  cautery ; subsequently 
antiseptics,  especially  thymol  and  carbolic  acid,  should  be  freely  used. 
The  child  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  day  and  night,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

GLOSSITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Inflammation  may  affect  independently  the  surface  and  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  tongue.  Superficial  glossitis  usually  occurs  in  the  various 
forms  of  acute  stomatitis,  but  a series  of  changes  are  at  times  to  be  found 
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which  are  usually  regarded  as  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation.  Among 
these  is  the  loss  of  epithelium  in  spots  and  patches,  leading  to  more  or 
less  extensive  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  which  becomes  irregu- 
larly outlined,  the  lines  upon  a map  being  suggested,  whence  the  term 
geographic  tongue.  This  variety  of  glossitis  is  found  especially  among 
infants  and  young  children,  and  has  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  a dis- 
tui-bance  of  innervation  as  well  as  a manifestation  of  inflammation.  In 
adults  the  occurrence  of  a somewhat  similar  aflection  has  been  described 
by  Mbller,  and  is  accompanied  by  a sensation  of  heat  and  digestive  dis- 
turbances. The  (lissected  tongue  is  a congenital  alteration  characterized 
by  deep  furrows  upon  the  surtiice,  in  conseciuence  of  which  deformity 
of  the  tongue  results. 

Buccal  leukoplakia  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a vaiiety  of  superficial 
glossitis,  and  is  characterized  by  the  presence  upon  the  back  and  edges  of 
the  tongue  of  slightly  elevated,  more  or  less  rounded,  somewhat  trans- 
lucent patches  of  an  opacjne  gray  color.  They  are  due  to  enlargement  of 
the  papilUe  and  to  the  exc(^ssive  foi’ination  and  accumulation  of  epidermis. 
Other  terms  which  have  been  applied  to  this  condition  are  ichthyosis, 
psoriasis,  and  keratosis  of  the  tongue.  Excessive  smoking  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  commonest  cause,  and  many  observers  have  regarded  it 
as  a manifestation  of  syphilis.  The  latter  view  is  oj)posed  by  the  frequent 
lack  of  other  evidence  of  syphilis  and  by  the  failure  of  autisj'philitic 
treatment  to  afford  relief.  It  is  i)Ossible,  however,  that  the  syphilitic 
patient  may  be  more  i^roiie  to  this  aflection  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
vulnerability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  either  from  the  frequent  localiza- 
tion of  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  mouth  or  from  the  eflects  of  mercurial 
treatment.  The  white  patches  last  for  months  or  years  and  obstinately 
resist  treatment.  In  repeated  instances  cancer  has  developed  from  the 
diseased  patch.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  careful  removal  of  any 
source  of  local  irritation,  in  the  thorough  treatment  of  digestive  disturb- 
ances, and  in  the  local  application  of  mild  stimulating  solutions.  The 
best  of  these  is  lU’obably  that  of  chromic  acid,  three  to  five  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

PARENCHYMATOUS  GLOSSITIS. 

Parenchymatous  glossitis  is  a relatively  rare  aflection,  cliaracterized 
by  enlargement  of  the  whole,  more  rarely  of  one- half,  of  the  tongue, 
which  may  protrude  from  the  mouth  or  cause  it  to  be  kept  constantly 
open.  Slight  degrees  of  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  occur  in  stoma- 
titis. Extreme  degrees,  howevei-,  re])resent  a local  infection  of  the  tongue, 
as  in  foot-and-mouth  dis(‘ase  or  in  consequence  of  injury  or  of  poisoning 
from  the  stings  of  inseehs.  The  enlargement  of  the  tongue  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  lym])h  or  of  pus,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  ])rocess,  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  There  are  prostra- 
tion, fevei',  and  difliculty  of  talking,  swallowing,  and  breathing.  The 
tongue  is  painful,  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  and  the  neighboring 
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lympli-glauds  are  swollen.  Acute  parenchymatous  glossitis  ends  in  reso- 
lution or  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

An  acute  cedematoiis  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  a 
burning  sensation,  sometimes  occurs  both  in  children  and  in  adults  in 
consequence  of  disturbance  of  gastric  digestion.  This  is  closely  allied 
to  giant  urticaria,  and  is  easily  to  be  discriminated  from  acute  inflam- 
matory enlargement  of  the  tongue  by  the  rapidity  of  its  onset,  its  brief 
duration,  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Chronic  parenchymatous  glossitis  results  from  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  inflammation,  and  may  lead  to  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
tongue,  associated  with  excessive  salivation,  and  causing  difficulty  of 
speech  and  swallowing.  Pressure  of  the  enlarged  tongue  against  the 
teeth  may  lead  to  ulceration,  and  has  required  extraction  of  the  teeth. 
Myxcedematons  enlargement  is  a rare  variety  of  chionic  glossitis,  and 
its  nature  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  evidences  elsewhere  of  myxoedenia. 
A congenital  enlargement  of  the  tongue, — macroglossia, — essentially  a 
cavernous  lymphangioma,  is  to  be  discriminated  from  chronic  glossitis 
by  its  occurrence  at  birth. 

Treatment. — In  the  ti'eatmeut  of  acute  glossitis,  ice  should  be  con- 
tinually applied  to  the  inflamed  tongue.  If  the  swelling  be  veiy  severe, 
longitudinal  scarification  sometimes  gives  relief.  If  pus  forms,  it  should 
be  at  once  freely  evacuated.  In  rare  cases  tracheotomy  is  necessitated  by 
the  interference  with  the  respiration. 

RANULA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  deformity  produced  by  a cystic  tumor  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  containing  a slimy  fluid  and  giving  an  apjiearance 
which  suggests  the  mouth  of  the  fi’Og.  The  cyst,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able size,  lies  below  and  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which  is  carried  towards 
the  roof  of  the  month  : the  effect  ni^on  speech,  swallowing,  and  respiration 
is  essentially  that  resulting  from  enlargement  of  the  tongue.  Several 
explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  occurrence  of  the  cyst.  According 
to  some  authorities,  obstruction  of  the  ducts  from  the  sublingual  or  sub- 
maxillary  glands  is  the  cause.  Von  Eecklinghausen  considers  closure  of 
the  ducts  of  Blandin’s  glands,  which  lie  beneath  the  tip  of  tlie  tongue,  to 
be  the  essential  feature  in  etiology.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the 
cyst  may  arise  from  the  bursa  mucosa  found  by  Fleischmann  at  the  side 
of  the  friEunm.  It  is  thus  probable  that  several  distinct  conditions  are 
included  under  rannla.  In  general,  the  defoi'inity  is  pei-sistent,  but  we 
have  seen  it  occur  in  connection  with  stomatitis,  last  a few  days,  and  then 
quickly  subside. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  of  chronic  rannla  is  surgical. 
Three  methods  are  in  vogue  : first,  partial  excision  of  the  sac ; second, 
the  introduction  of  the  seton  ; third,  the  injection  of  irritant  fluids.  Of 
these  the  first  is  to  be  preferred,  though  a second  operation  is  often 
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reciilired.  The  seton  and  injection  methods  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
closure  of  the  opening  and  danger  of  septic  infection.  When  the  raimla 
is  an  acute  retention  cyst,  the  treatment  is  that  of  catarrhal  stomatitis.  It 
disappears  as  the  swelling  of  the  duct  subsides. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS.  PAROTITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  as  a rule,  arises  from  the  advance 
of  an  inflammatory,  probably  bacterial,  irritant  from  the  mouth  along  the 
duct  of  Stensen.  In  most  cases  the  irritant  is  the  agent  which  causes  the 
infectious  and  contagious  disease  mumps.  The  excitant  of  the  parotid 
inflammation  may  be  admitted  to  tiie  gland  also  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Parotitis  occui’S  as  a secondary  condition  in  a number  of  in- 
fectious disejxses,  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  tyi)hus  fever,  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  pneumouia,  and  in  the  traumatic  infections,  including  puer- 
peral sepsis. 

Tlie  enlarged  gland  varies  in  appearance  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  The  lobules  are  I’cd,  reddisli  graj",  or  yellow,  according 
as  the  presence  of  blood  or  that  of  piLS  is  the  more  conspicuous.  The 
interstitial  tissue  is  swollen,  and  either  gray  and  translucent  or  o]>m]ue 
yellow,  according  as  the  contained  exudation  is  serous  or  ])urulent. 
Abscesses  may  eventually  l)e  formed,  and  appear  on  the  surlace  of  the 
gland  as  opaque  yellow  spots,  which  may  prove  tlie  source  of  a jmru- 
lent  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  This  may  extend  upward 
into  the  auditory  meatus,  or  into  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  glenoid 
fossa,  or  inward  into  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx,  or  outward  to  the  skin. 

Secondary  inflammation  of  the  parotid  is  manifested  by  a tender, 
painful  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  ]iain  rapidly 
becomes  severe,  and  the  swelling  produces  a marked  defonnity  of  the 
region  aflected.  There  are  high  fever  and  decided  prostration.  Talking 
and  eating  are  i^ainful,  and  the  ])ain  often  extends  to  the  ec'. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  suppuration,  the  abscess  may  break 
through  the  skin  or  the  pus  escape  from  the  auditory  canal  or  from  the 
mouth.  Extension  of  the  suppuration  to  the  cranial  cavity  causes  head- 
ache, delirium,  perhaps  convulsions,  and  sopor  suggestive  of  meningitis. 

Secondary  parotitis  Inis  a grave  prognosis,  and,  even  if  recovery 
results  in  consequence  of  appropriate  surgical  treatment  or  of  sponta- 
neous evacuation  of  the  pus,  permanent  deafness  may  follow  fi’om  the 
complicating  otitis,  and  facial  paralysis  occur  from  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  facial  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  gland. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SUBMAXILLARY  AND  SUBLINGUAL 

GLANDS. 

As  a rare  condition  in  mumps  the  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands 
may  be  limited  to  the  submaxillary  or  sublingual  glands.  Usually  the 
inflammation  of  these  glands  is  extended  from  the  mouth  in  the  severer 
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I variety  of  stomatitis,  although  it  may  he  localized  in  the  glauds  without 
any  primary  buccal  disturbance.  Its  possible  occurrence  as  a comj)li- 
catioii  ill  infectious  diseases,  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  should  be 
remembered. 

A painful,  tender  swelling  makes  its  appearance  in  the  posterior  sub- 
maxillary  region,  and  is  associated  with  fever  and  difficulty  of  speaking 
and  eating,  in  part  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  tongue  and  in 
part  from  the  pain  on  motion  of  the  muscles.  The  inllammation  may  end 
in  resolution  iu  the  course  of  a fortnight,  more  or  less,  or  extend  to  the 
tissues  around  the  gland,  in  which  case  a deep-seated  lymphangitis 
follows,  terminating  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  This  phlegmonoas 
lymphangitis  or  cervical  cellulitis  has  been  designated  atigina  Ludovici, 
Ludwig’s  angina,  from  the  name  of  the  physician  who  first  called  con- 
spicuous attention  to  it.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  occasionally  as  an 
epidemic,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  a disease  sui  generis. 

It  is  characterized  by  a dense  swelling  which  makes  its  appearance 
beneath  the  jaw  and  in  the  upper  j)art  of  the  neck  and  may  cause  oedema 
of  the  larynx  or  pressure  upon  the  trachea.  The  fever  becomes  more 
extreme  and  assumes  a typhoidal  course  indicative  of  a severe  septicamia. 
The  lymphangitis  may  extend  downward  into  the  mediastinum  and 
pleurisy  or  pericarditis  follow,  or,  if  suppuration  is  present,  the  i:>us  may 
reach  the  surface  and  the  abscess  open  through  the  skin  or  into  the  mouth 
or  the  pharynx.  The  prognosis  of  the  severer  forms  is  extremely  grave. 

Tueatment. — In  acute  inflammation  of  the  parotid  or  other  salivary 
glands,  not  dne  to  mumps,  an  attempt  may  be  made,  by  the  application 
of  leeches  followed  by  ice,  to  arrest  inflammation  ; if,  however,  supi)u- 
ration  occurs,  the  affected  parts  should  be  freely  opened  and  afterwards 
receive  the  treatment  of  a septic  inflammation. 

From  a therapeutic  point  of  view,  at  least,  Ludwig's  angina  is  a 
surgical  disease,  the  principles  of  whose  treatment  are  the  use  of  early 
and  anq^le  incision,  with  rigid  antisepsis,  and  general  support  by  feeding 
and  medication.  As  has  been  especially  insisted  upon  by  Gerster,  it 
is  probably  best  to  make  a careful  dissection  of  the  submaxillary  region, 
with  a final  incision  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  followed  l)y  repeated 
thorough  irrigation  with  a saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  or  with  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  one  to  one  thousand,  or  with  a hydrogen 
peroxide  solution. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  THE  TONSILS. 

Inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  angina,  although 
usually  associated  with  that  of  the  tonsils,  the  sui^erficial  lymph-glands 
of  the  pharynx,  may  occur  without  any  involvement  of  the  latter  : hence 
a clinical  distinction  is  usually  made  between  pharyngitis  and  tonsil- 
litis, according  to  the  more  conspicnous  localization  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  although  there  is  often  no  difference  in  etiology. 
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ACUTE  PHARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — A primary  i)haryiigitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  occurring  in  acute  infectious 
diseases,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  influenza,  and  diphtheria,  or  in 
chronic  infections,  as  syphilis.  The  jii’inuD'y  attection  is  especially  fre- 
(luent  among  children,  is  usually  attributed  to  exiiosure  to  cold,  and 
is  often  iissociated  with  a nasal  or  a laryngeal  catarrh  ; but  it  is  prob- 
able that  infection  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  etiology.  Bac- 
teria are  always  present  in  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
exposure  to  cold  may  ofter  favoring  opportunities  for  their  admission 
to  the  tissues.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  pharyngitis 
and  tonsillitis  also  points  towards  an  infectious  origin,  and  the  occa- 
sional succession  of  cases  within  a short  time  and  in  the  same  family  is 
suggestive  of  its  contagious  nature.  Local  irritants  are  of  importance, 
and  the  influence  of  laulty  drainage  in  the  development  of  pharyngitis 
and  tonsillitis  is  often  apparent.  Some  writers  assert  that  gout  and 
rheumatism  are  productive  of  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  jiarticular,  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils  is  a frequent  complication.  Pharyngitis  and 
tonsillitis,  however,  are  affections  of  extraordinary  frequencj",  and  their 
occasional  occurrence  in  rheumatism  and  in  gout  is  to  be  expected.  In 
our  experience  they  are  not  so  common  in  these  affections  as  to  seem 
dependent  ui^on  them.  Inasmuch  as  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  prob- 
ably an  acute  infectious  disease,  a localization  of  the  infectious  cause 
might  be  expected  as  well  in  the  j)harynx  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  with  as  much  retison  as  in  typhoid  fever  or  scarlet  fever.  Such 
localization,  however,  is  decidedly  infrequent. 

Symptoms. — Pharyngitis  is  acute  or  chronic,  superficial  or  deep- 
seated.  Superficial  pharyngitis  is  a catarrhal  inflammation,  the  deep- 
seated  variety  is  phlegmonous. 

Acute  catarrhal  pharyngitis  (simple  sore  throat)  may  occur  without 
any  especial  warning,  and  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by  the  symptoms 
of  a mild  nasal  or  laryngeal  catarrh.  It  is  often  announced  by  chilliness 
followed  by  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  As  a rule,  there  is  but  little 
constitutional  disturbance ; at  the  most,  slight  headache,  backache,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  is  early  made  apparent  by 
discomfort  in  swallowing  and  by  a sense  of  dryness.  The  soft  palate  and 
the  uvula  are  reddened  and  moderately  swollen,  and  the  i^osterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  is  congested,  perhaps  covered  with  a layer  of  opaque 
gray  mucus.  The  severer  manifestations  of  acute  catarrhal  pharyn- 
gitis are  associated  with  conspicuous  alteration  of  the  tonsils,  and  will 
be  described  in  connection  with  tonsillitis. 

Acute  pharyngeal  catarrh  is  usually  a trivial  affection,  running  a mild 
course,  lasting  for  a day  or  two,  and  not  necessarily  interfering  with  the 
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daily  vocation  of  the  patient.  It  is  important  only  as  probably  repre- 
senting the  mildest  stage  of  what  may  prove  a severe  disease,  and  it 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
there  may  be  no  means,  other  than  bacteriological,  by  which  a simple 
catarrhal  sore  throat  can  be  absolutely  distinguished  from  a diphtherial 
sore  throat. 

In  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  the  irritant  invades  the  submucous  tis- 
sue and  causes  an  acute  oedema  or  a purulent  infiltration  which  rapidly 
extends  thronghoiit  the  pharynx.  There  are  great  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, quick  jjulse,  rapid  resi^iration,  pain  in  swallowing,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  and  dyspnoea.  The  uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  palatine  arches, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and  perhai)S  the 
tonsils,  are  greatly  swollen  and  livid.  The  neck  is  enlarged,  painful 
on  motion,  and  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are  increijsed  in  size 
and  tender.  Death  may  occur  suddenly  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or 
the  infiammation  may  extend  dowmvard  towards  the  mediastinum,  as  in 
infiammation  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  a complicating  pleurisy  or 
pericarditis  result,  or  the  pus  escape  by  the  mouth  or  through  the  skin. 

In  young  children,  especially,  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  assumes  the 
characteristics  of  an  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess.  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  the  rigidity  of  the  neck,  the  altered  voice,  and  the  labored 
breathing  are  associated  with  a fluctuating  swelling  of  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  The  chronic  retropharyngeal  abscess  also  causes  a 
fluctuating  tumor  in  this  region,  but  it  is  usually  the  result  of  caries  of 
the  cervical  vertebrie,  and  the  severe  symptoms  of  acute  pharyngitis  are 
lacking. 

Treatment. — In  the  mildest  cases  of  acute  pharyngitis  it  is  only 
necessary  to  swab  the  throat  out  twice  a day  with  glycerite  of  tannin, 
or  to  apply  carefully  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  twenty  to  fortj'  grains 
to  the  ounce,  or  to  use  a gargle  of  rhus  glabra  (formula  21)  every  three 
to  four  hours.  In  severer  cases,  with  fever,  a quarter  of  a grain  of 
calomel  should  be  given  every  two  hours  until  it  purges  freely  ; three  to 
five  drops  of  belladonna  should  be  adniinistered  four  times  a day,  unless 
dryness  of  the  mouth  supervene,  when  the  dose  should  be  reduced  ; and 
the  glycerite  of  tannin  or  the  gargle  should  be  used  every  two  hours.  A 
local  application  of  a strong  solution — forty  grains  to  the  ounce — of 
silver  nitrate  may  be  useful.  The  external  application  of  the  ice-collar 
and  the  free,  continuous  use  of  cracked  ice  is  often  very  serviceable. 
Five  to  ten  grains  of  quinine  may  also  be  given  daily. 

The  diet  should  be  light  but  nutritious.  Milk  and  milk  foods,  broths, 
and  farinaceous  foods  should  be  chiefiy  taken.  Ice-cream  is  especially 
grateful.  IMeat  should  be  allowed  very  sparingly,  if  at  all. 

A retropharyngeal  abscess  should  be  surgically  evacuated  as  soon  as 
the  diagnosis  is  clear.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably  better  to  make  the 
incision  from  without  rather  than  through  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
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Violent  hemorrhage  from  an  erosion  of  a large  blood-vessel  is  almost 
always  fatal,  though  life  has  been  saved  by  an  immediate  tying  of  the 
common  carotid. 

CHRONIC  CATARRHAL  PHARYNGITIS. 

Chronic  intlammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  frequent  result 
of  repeated  attacks  <^f  acute  pharjmgeal  catarrh,  but  is  due  also  to  pro- 
longed local  ii-ritation  of  the  throat,  either  from  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
highly  seasoned  food,  or  from  excessive  use  of  the  voice, — for  example, 
by  clergymen.  Chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
obstructive  cardiac  and  pulmonary  disejise  is  likewise  a cause. 

The  throat  is  usually  dry,  but  there  is  often  a tickling  sensation  from 
the  elongated  uvula  or  a feeling  as  if  secretion  were  dropping  from  the 
naso- pharynx.  The  patient  awakes  at  night  with  a choking  sensation, 
and  on  rising  makes  repeated  elforts  to  clear  the  throat  from  a tenacious 
secretion  which  fre([iiently  forms  a crust  upon  the  posterior  iDharyngeal 
wall.  Hawking  is  frequent  during  the  day  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
voice  is  usually  husky.  The  mucous  membrane  either  is  congested,  re- 
dundant, and  dabby,  with  visible  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  a coarsely 
granular  a])pearance  of  the  surface  from  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph- 
follicles,  or  is  i)ale,  thin,  tense,  and  shining  from  ‘dtro\)hy, ^pharyngitis 
sicca.  Chronic  pharyngitis  is  an  olistinate  atfection,  subject  to  exacer- 
bations and  periods  of  temporary  relief,  but  in  the  adult  is  extremely 
resistant  to  all  attempts  at  permanent  cure.  The  extension  of  the  in- 
llammation  to  the  nostrils,  Eustachian  tube,  and  larynx  is  frequent,  and 
headache,  deafness,  chronic  cough,  and  x)ermanent  alteration  of  the  voice 
often  result. 

In  children,  chronic  catarrhal  pharyngitis  is  especially  characterized 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph-follicles  in  the  nmcoiLs  membrane  of 
the  roof  and  posterior  wall  of  the  naso-pharynx,  in  which  they  form 
reddish-gray,  fleshy  masses  either  nodular  or  papillifoi'in,  jierhaps  pedun- 
culate, frequently  dlling  the  pharyngeal  vault  and  interfering  with  nasal 
respiration.  The  secretion  from  the  indamed  surface  is  abundant,  and 
is  usually  swallowed.  These  ‘‘adenoids,”  or  eidarged  ])haryngeal  tonsil, 
are  a frequent  cause  of  mouth-breathing,  and  in  children  so  adected 
the  mouth  is  constantly  open,  the  lips  are  thickened  and  everted,  and 
the  expression  is  one  of  stupidity.  There  are  snoring,  a thick  voice, 
and  frequent  mental  and  physical  sluggishness.  With  the  persistence 
of  this  follicular  ])haryngitis  the  roof  of  the  mouth  becomes  narrowed 
and  raised.  Nasal  and  auditory  catarrh  are  often  associated,  and  head- 
ache, and  impairment  of  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  are 
likely  to  follow.  Deformity  of  the  thorax  may  result,  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  being  distended,  the  lateral  regions  corresponding  to  the 
insertion  of  the  diaphragm  being  de])ressed.  Children  with  adenoids 
are  liable  to  attacks  of  nightmare,  and  may  suffer  from  asthma. 
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Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis  it  is  essential, 
if  possible,  to  remove  the  cause.  Thus,  in  many  cases  cure  cannot  be 
obtained  until  the  subject  ceases  from  smoking  or  the  use  of  tobacco, 
or  from  the  taking  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks  or  highly  spiced  food,  or 
from  an  excessive  and  improper  nse  of  the  voice.  Again,  it  may  be 
necessary,  by  general  treatment,  by  hygienic  management,  or  by  travel, 
to  build  up  the  general  health.  Locally,  markedly  hypertrophied  parts 
may  be  touched  by  the  galvano-cautery,  whilst  solutions  of  tannic  acid  or 
silver  nitrate  or  chromic  acid,  and  of  the  various  other  local  remedies, 
are  regularly  applied. 

Adenoid  growths  occurring  in  the  pharynx — the  so-called  pharyngeal 
tonsil — should  always  be  removed  at  once,  fis,  if  left,  they  often  seriously 
affect  the  general  healtli  of  the  child,  and  as  other  than  radical  measures 
are  of  no  avail.  The  child  should  be  aniestlietized,  and  the  adenoid 
tissue  scraped  off'  with  the  finger-nail  or  a curette.  If,  after  removal  of 
the  cause,  the  habit  of  mouth -breathing  which  has  been  formed  persist 
during  sleep,  the  jaw  should  be  kept  up  by  a chin-strap.  In  most  cases 
general  hygienic  treatment  of  the  child  is  necessary. 

tonsillitis. 

As  already  stated,  tonsillitis  is  to  be  considered  as  a form  of  pharyn- 
gitis in  which  the  superficial  lymi)h-glauds  of  the  pharynx — namely,  the 
tonsils — are  especially  altered,  and  the  infectious  varieties  of  pharyn- 
gitis are  those  especially  concerned  in  the  production  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils.  Acute  tonsillitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  chronic 
tonsillitis,  and  is  the  variety  to  which  the  terms  follicular  and  lacunar 
tonsillitis  have  been  applied.  It  is  generally  known,  especially  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  observations  of  Stohr,  that  the  tonsils  are  covered  with 
mucous  membrane  which  extends  into  and  lines  the  recesses,  crypts,  or 
lacunie,  tlie  walls  of  which  are  studded  with  lymiih-follicles,  and  in  which 
a few  mucous  glands  are  to  be  found.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  relation  of 
the  inflammatory  product  to  the  lacume  that  the  term  lacunar  tonsillitis 
is  applied. 

ACUTE  tonsillitis. 

Acute  tonsillitis  usually  begins  with  a chill,  sometimes  violent,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  the  temperature  rising  rapidly  to  103°  F.  and  upward, 
and  associated  with  headache,  backache,  pains  in  the  bones,  and  mus- 
cular weakness.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  with  mental  and  iihysical 
prostmtion,  and  wakeftilness  is  often  present.  Pain  in  swallowing  is 
soon  manifested,  and  rapidly  increases.  At  the  outset  the  mouth  is 
dry  and  the  tongue  coated,  but  later  tliere  is  an  increavsed  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  largely  in  consequence  of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On 
examination  of  the  throat,  in  addition  to  the  general  swelling  and  con- 
gestion of  the  pharynx,  a conspicuous  enlargement  of  one  or  of  both 
tonsils  is  apparent.  The  enlarged  and  reddened  tonsils  may  almost 
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Avholly  till  the  opening  of  the  pharj^nx,  and  soon  become  covered  Avitli 
a thin,  in  part  translucent,  in  part  ojiaciue  gray,  tilm  which  apparently 
exudes  from  the  crypts  and  becomes  confluent.  At  the  opening  of  the 
crypts  are  to  be  seen  opaque  white  spots,  which  are  comiiosed  of  leuko- 
cytes, bacteria,  and  particles  of  food.  The  lymi)h-glands  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  are  swollen  and  tender  on  one  or  both  sides,  according  as 
one  or  both  tonsils  are  inflamed.  Paiu  extending  into  one  or  both 
ears  and  impairment  of  hearing  are  not  infrequently  associated.  Albu- 
minuria is  frequently  found. 

In  mild  cases  of  tonsillitis  convalescence  usually  begins  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  difficulty  of  swallowing 
disappear  in  the  course  of  a week.  In  the  severest  cases  of  tonsillitis, 
to  which  the  term  quinsy  is  especially  applied,  an  abscess  forms  in  the 
inflamed  tonsil.  On  the  third  or  fourtli  day  of  the  tonsillitis  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  but  the  enlarged  and 
resistant  tonsil  becomes  soft  and  fluctuant.  The  abscess  maj"  break  sud- 
denly, usually  into  the  mouth  or  the  pharynx,  when  the  local  symptoms 
often  at  once  disappear  and  rapid  relief  to  the  constitutional  disturbance 
follows.  In  rare  instances  the  pus  has  entered  the  larynx,  causing  suffo- 
cation, and  still  more  rarely  the  suppurative  inflammation  hiis  extended 
to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which  has  been  perforated. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  catarrhal  tonsillitis  is  the  same 
as  that  already  given  for  acute  pharyngitis.  It  is  believed  by  many 
practitioners  that  both  this  form  of  tonsillitis  and  sup])urative  tonsillitis 
are  often  of  rheumatic  origin,  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  salol  or  the 
salicylates. 

In  quinsy,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  j)us  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
cleanse  the  throat  with  a very  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  ])eroxide,  or 
a thymol  mouth-wash,  often  preferably  used  by  spray,  and  to  soothe  the 
irritation  by  the  free  internal  and  external  use  of  ice.  Tenq^orary  relief  is 
sometimes  afforded  by  scarification  of  the  tonsils,  and  certainly  any  pus 
should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  it  has  formed.  If  the  abscess  is  in  tlie 
soft  palate,  a little  above  and  on  the  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  tonsil, 
tlie  incision  shoidd  be  through  the  soft  palate,  just  outside  of  and  parallel 
to  the  anterior  pillar,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line  of  the  u]>per 
mai'gin  of  the  tonsil.  If  the  tendency  is  for  the  pus  to  esca])e  through 
the  crypt  of  the  tonsil,  the  incision  should  be  into  the  tonsil,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  natural  outlet  of  the  pus.  AVhen  the  i)us  burrows  down- 
ward it  is  often  most  difficult  to  reach,  and  in  some  cases  when  there  is 
much  swelling  even  an  external  incision  may  be  necessjiry. 

The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  pos.sible.  Ice-cold  foods  can  often 
be  swallowed  when  even  ordinary  wai'in  li(piids  are  rejected  ; hence  ice- 
cream  is  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 

For  the  relief  of  ])ain  o]iiates  should  be  used,  and  if  there  be  sleep- 
lessness at  night,  sulphonal,  trional,  or  other  of  the  minor  somnifacients. 
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CHRONIC  TONSILLITIS. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  of  especial  frequency  in  feeble 
children,  although  not  limited  to  them,  and  its  results  are  particularly 
apparent  at  or  about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  vulnerability  of  the  ton- 
sils may  be  inherited,  and  chronic  tonsillitis  is  often  seen  in  scrofulous 
children,  in  whom  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  elsewhere  is  likely 
to  be  associated.  Its  usual  exciting  cause  is  a recurrence  of  attacks 
of  acute  tonsillitis  or  pharyngitis,  whether  of  primary  or  of  secondary 
origin.  The  inflammation  affects  the  surface  or  the  substance  of  one 
or  both  tonsils. 

The  symptoms  of  superficial  chronic  tonsillitis  are  those  of  chronic 
pharyngitis.  The  aflection  is  characterized  by  the  j)resence  of  opaque 
white  plugs  encircled  by  congested  mucous  membrane  and  projecting 
slightly  from  the  surface  of  the  tonsil.  These  form  casts  of  the  crypts 
in  which  they  lie,  are  often  of  the  size  of  grape-seed,  and  have  a smooth, 
rounded  surface  and  frequently  a blunt-pointed  end.  They  are  ex- 
tremely offensive  when  crushed,  and  are  composed  of  degenerated  cells, 
fat-crystals,  bacteria,  fat- drops,  and  perhaps  starch-granules.  They  give 
rise  to  a tickling  or  pricking  sensation,  and  eventually  either  are  swal- 
lowed or  are  expelled  by  vigorous  hawking  or  coughing.  A gap — the 
distended  crypt — remains,  which  soon  becomes  narrow.  More  rarely 
these  cheesy  plugs  are  long  retained,  become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts, 
and  form  the  tonsillar  calculus. 

When  the  entire  tonsil  is  inflamed,  enlargement  results,  due  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cells  and  increase  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  consistency  of 
the  tonsil  being  modified  by  the  predominant  increase  of  the  one  or  the 
other  element.  The  tonsil  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a walnut  to  that 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  is  rounded  and  elongated,  either  pedunculate  or  with  a 
broad  base,  and  the  surface  is  usually  smooth,  though  sometimes  irreg- 
ular. Enlargement  of  the  tonsil  causes  obstruction  of  the  fauces,  which 
becomes  almost  complete  when  both  tonsils  are  enlarged.  The  speech 
is  thick,  the  voice  is  nasal.  There  is  but  little  disturbance  in  swallow- 
ing, and  the  breathing  is  only  slightly  affected  unless  the  lymph-follicles 
of  the  pharynx  are  also  enlarged.  The  latter  condition,  however,  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis  are  then  associated  with  those  due  to 
chronic  tonsillitis.  Children  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  are  subject 
to  fi-equently  recurring  acute  attacks  of  tonsillitis  and  pharnygitis,  and, 
when  exposed  to  diphtheria,  become  infected  more  readily  than  children 
with  normal  tonsils. 

After  the  age  of  puberty  both  the  enlarged  tonsils  and  the  hyj)erplastic 
pharyngeal  follicles  usually  become  diminished  in  size  and  cease  to  be 
productive  of  distui-bance.  The  ]K)pular  idea  that  the  removal  of  the 
tonsil  is  a cause  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle  is  erroneous. 
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Tpieatmp:nt. — lu  the  treatment  of  chronic  tonsillitis  the  indication  is 
especially  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tonsil.  The  attempt  at  this  hy  the 
ai)plieation  of  powdered  aliinij  by  tinctnre  of  iodine,  and  by  other  local 
remedies  is  very  rarely  snccessful.  The  tonsil  may,  however,  be  slowly 
destroyed  by  caustic  or  by  the  api)lication  of  the  elect]-o-cantery  ; thon^h 
there  is  no  i-eason  for  believing  that  better  resnlts  are  obtained  by  this 
slow  and  ])ainfnl  method  than  by  the  excision  of  the  tonsil,  an  operation 
which,  properly  xjcrformed,  is  free  from  daiigei’. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

OBSTRUCTION. 

Etioi.ogy. — Obsti’iiction  of  the  oesophagns  is  the  result  of  congenital 
malformation,  stricture,  tumors  of  the  wall,  foreign  bodies,  comx)ression 
from  witlKJiit,  and  muscnlar  s]){ism.  Congenital  stenosis  occurs  more  fre- 
((uently  at  the  ux)per  end  of  the  (esoi)hagus  than  near  the  stomach;  in  the 
former  situation  it  is  attributed  usually  to  arrest  of  develoi^ment,  while 
the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  the  latter  region  is  unknown.  There  may 
be  no  union  of  the  ux)x)er  end  of  the  ])rimitive  intestine  with  the  lowei- 
end  of  the  i)liarynx,  in  which  case  atresia  of  the  oesojihagus  results ; the 
communication  between  the  (eso])hagus  and  the;  trachea  sometimes  exist- 
ing at  birth  is  due,  x^robably,  to  a like  irregidarity  of  develoinnent. 

Strictures  of  the  oeso])hagus  are  of  either  inllamniatory  or  malignant 
origin.  The  former  result  from  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  fluids,  injury 
from  foreign  bodies,  the  evacuation  of  i^erioesophageal  abscesses  oi-  softened 
cheesy  glands,  or  syxjhilis.  Malignant  disease,  especially  cancer,  x)roduces 
stricture  by  so  infiltrating  the  wall  as  to  x)revent  its  distention,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  cancer,  or  l)y  in-ojecting  into  the  canal. 
Ol)Strnction  of  the  oesophageal  canal  may  result  from  the  ]>resence  of 
l)edunculate  polypi  and  various  impacted  foreign  bodies,  including  the 
rare  accumnlation  of  the  oidimn  cdbimns  in  thrush.  Obstruction  of  the 
oesoi)hageal  canal  also  results  from  the  pressure  u})on  the  oeso])hagus  from 
without  of  tumors,  distended  oesophageal  diverticula,  ]>erio?sophageal  ab- 
scesses, and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  obstruction  from  muscular  si)asm 
the  symptoms  are  not  associated  v ith  any  organic  lesion. 

Sy.mi^toms.  — -The  essential  symi)toni  of  t)bstruction  of  the  oeso]>hagus 
is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  is  greatei-  for  solids  than  for  Iluids. 
One  or  several  mouthfuls  may  enter  the  oeso])hagus  before  regurgitation 
takes  [)lace.  This  may  be  easy,  or  the  efforts  at  expulsion  in  case  of 
inii)acted  solids  may  i^roduce  ;us]>hyxia,  em])hysema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  and  even  rux)ture  of  the  avsophagus.  The  lu'ogress  of  stenosis 
of  the  oesophagus  de])ends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstruction 
and  the  degree  of  comimnsatory  hyj)ertroi)liy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  leased  upon  the  history  of  graduallv 
increased  dys]>hagia,  especially  ;is  indicated  by  the  delay  in  the  pa.ssage 
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of  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  This  is  manifested  on  physical 
examinatiou  by  tlie  retarded  oesophageal  gurgle,  which,  according  to 
Meltzer,  is  normally  to  be  heard  at  the  left  of  the  eusiform  cartilage,  or 
of  the  spine  near  the  tenth  rib,  about  six  seconds  after  food  or  liquid  is 
swallowed.  The  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  to  be  determined  by  the  use 
of  the  oesophageal  sound  or  tube.  The  former  consists  of  a long,  flexible 
handle  of  whalebone  or  steel,  to  which  an  olive-shaped  tip  is  securely 
fastened,  or  reseiubles  iu  composition  a maguitied  urethral  bougie.  The 
tube  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  for  the  pui-pose  of  removing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  about  as  large  round  as  the  little  Anger, 
and  has  a rounded  or  blunt-pointed  end,  which  is  either  solid  or  hollow. 
Before  passing  the  souud  or  tube  it  is  important  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  an  aortic  aneurism  as  the  cause  of  obstruction,  and  the  existence 
of  varicose  veins  from  fibrous  hepatitis,  since  immediately  fatal  or  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  may  follow  rui)ture  of  the  aneurism  or  laceration  of 
the  veins.  The  attempt  at  passing  the  sound  or  tube  may  give  rise  to 
asphyxia  or  collapse  iu  a person  witli  cardiac  disease,  and  be  productive 
of  extreme  discomfort  iu  a nervous  person.  In  pjissing  the  sound  the 
patient  should  sit  ux^right,  with  the  head  slightly  thrown  backward,  that 
the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesox)hagus  may  lie  as  nearly  in 
a straight  line  as  jDossible.  As  the  tij)  of  the  sound  or  tube  touches  the 
posterior  x)haryngeal  wall,  the  patient  should  make  an  attenq)t  to  swallow 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  breathe.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
tube  or  souud  readily  x)asses  downward  iu  the  oesophagus  until  the  seat 
of  the  obstruction  is  reached.  If  spasm  of  the  faucial  and  i^haryngeal 
muscles  resists  the  entrance  of  the  tij)  of  the  sound,  the  ai3X)lication  of 
cocaine  will  relieve  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  stomach  is  about  seventeen  inches,  and 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  to  be  determined,  after  the  advance  of  the 
tube  is  stopped,  by  fixing  the  point  at  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  measuring  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  tij)  of  the 
tube  after  its  withdrawal.  The  use  of  the  oesophagoscox^e  in  the  exx^lora- 
tion  of  the  oesophagus  gives  but  little  information  additional  to  that  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  tube  or  sound. 

The  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  history  of  the  case,  by  the  associated  symxfioms,  and  x^erhaps  by  the 
removal  of  x^ortions  of  a tumor  by  means  of  the  souiid  or  by  their  escax^e 
during  vomiting.  The  Eontgen  rays  may  aid  iu  detecting  and  locating 
a foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus. 

Pkognosis.— The  x^i’cgnosis  depends  ux^on  the  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Infants  born  with  atresia  of  the  oesophagus  die  iu  the  course  of  a 
week,  either  from  starvation  or  from  x^ueumouia  following  the  inhalation 
of  food  into  the  air-x)assages.  Cicatricial  strictures  are  grave  iu  projior- 
tiou  to  their  density  and  the  length  of  the  wall  involved,  but  are  fre- 
quently capable  of  being  so  dilated  that  the  x>atient  can  live  in  comfort. 
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The  prognosis  of  malignant  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  is  eSjiecially  con- 
sidered on  page  814.  Obstruction  from  foreign  bodies  usually  offers  a 
favorable  prognosis  even  when  there  is  impaction,  since  repeated  oper- 
ations of  late  years  have  shown  that  impacted  foreign  bodies  resisting 
attempts  at  removal  through  the  mouth  may  be  reached  and  removed 
through  either  an  incision  in  the  neck  or  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach.  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  from  spasm,  although  often  obsti- 
nate, is  usually  not  directly  injurious  to  life  or  health. 

Treatment. — Organic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  a surgical  dis- 
order, to  be  treated  by  mechanical  means ; if  the  case  be  not  malignant, 
by  methodical  and  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  bougies.  A flexible 
bougie  should  always  be  employed,  finished  at  the  end  with  an  olive- 
shaped  ivory  tip.  It  may  be  that  at  first  only  the  catgut  bougie  can  be 
passed  through  the  narrowed  channel ; but  even  in  such  a case  persistent 
very  gradual  and  gentle  dilatation  will  often  finally  bring  about  a bril- 
liant result.  For  the  method  of  using  the  sound,  see  Diagnosis.  In 
many  cases  the  best  results  are  obtaiiuid  by  teaching  the  patient  to  pass 
tlie  bougies  himself.  When  there  is  ulceration  or  inflammatory  soften- 
ing of  the  (JBSophagus  there  is  alwaj'S  danger  of  making  a false  passage, 
with  serious  and,  it  may  be,  rapidly  fatal  results. 

The  question  of  feeding  is  always  dominant.  If  even  the  smallest 
tube  can  be  got  through  the  stricture,  various  liquid  foods  should  be  given 
at  regular  intervals.  If  it  be  impossible  to  nourish  the  patient  in  this 
way,  nutritive  enemata  should  be  used.  CEsophagotomy  or  gastrostomy 
may  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life. 

Spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  commonly  occurs  in  hysterical 
subjects,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  met  by  the  treatment  of  the  uuderlyi>ig  con- 
stitutional neurotic  condition.  Antipyrin,  bromides,  and  similar  remedies 
are  used  for  temporary  relief.  When,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  tbei-e  is 
great  psychical  impressionability,  a cure  may  be  wrought  by  psychical 
imiiressions,  so  that  even  a single  passage  of  the  oesophageal  bougie  may 
suffice  for  permanent  relief. 

In  cancerous  disease  of  the  oesophagus  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
stricture  is  sometimes  of  benefit,  but  should  be  so  })ractised  as  to  avoid 
giving  pain.  Surgical  interference  has  thus  far  not  yielded  good  results, 
death  being  aiiparently  inevitable. 

DILATATION. 

Dilatation  of  the  oevsophagus  is  either  diffuse,  eciasis,  or  circumscribed, 
diverticulum. 

Ectasis  is  primary  or  secondary,  the  former  being  a rare  condition 
due  apparently  to  muscular  weakno\ss  of  unknown  origin,  and  occurs 
both  in  infants  and  in  adults.  This  variety  of  dilatation  generally  in- 
volves a considerable  extent  of  tlie  mso])hagus,  the  tube  often  being 
increased  in  length  and  somewhat  tortuous.  The  wall  usually  is  thick- 
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eiied,  but  sometimes  is  abnormally  tbin.  Secondary  ectasis  is  the  result 
of  stenosis,  and  arises  after  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  is 
replaced  by  a relaxed  condition.  The  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus 
is  associated  with  retention  and  subsequent  regurgitation  of  food,  and  the 
breath  is  offensive  from  the  decomposition  of  the  retained  food.  The 
passage  of  the  sound  meets  with  no  obstruction,  unless  the  canal  is  very 
tortuous,  and  the  tip  moves  about  with  unusual  freedom  before  reaching 
the  stomach. 

Diverticulum. — According  to  Zenker  and  Von  Ziemssen,  two  vari- 
eties of  diverticulum,  the  pulsion  and  the  traction  diverticulum,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  oesophagus.  The  jmlsioti  diverticulum  is  regarded  by 
these  authors  as  a hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  a weakened 
portion  of  the  muscular  coat,  caused  either  by  injury,  ulcer,  or  scar, 
and  promoted  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it 
has  been  said  that  the  pulsion  diverticulum  has  never  been  observed  in 
diphtherial  paralysis,  in  which  there  is  extreme  muscular  weakness.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  tlie  pulsion  diverticulum  is  of  possibly  congeni- 
tal origin  and  represents  the  remains  of  a bi-anchial  cleft,  and  Fitz  has 
offered  evidence  that  it  may  represent  a misplaced  vitelline  duct.  In 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  a congenital  origin  is  the  fact  that  this 
variety  of  diverticulum  has  never  been  found  in  the  infant,  and  usually 
becomes  apparent  during  middle  life. 

The*pulsion  diverticulum  is  single,  and  arises  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  oesophagus,  near  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  either 
globular  or  cylindrical,  and  after  long  continuance  may  be  pear-shaped, 
several  inches  in  length,  and  of  large  capacity.  The  opening  into  the 
oesophagus  is  narrow  or  wide,  and  sometimes  the  canal  of  the  diverticulum 
appears  as  the  direct  continuation  of  the  oesophageal  canal,  the  lower 
end  of  the  gullet  apparently  starting  from  the  side  of  the  diverticu- 
lum. The  wall  of  the  diverticulum  contains  a few  muscular  fibres  near 
its  origin  from  the  oesophagus,  but  for  the  most  part  is  composed  of 
mucous  membrane  and  fibrous  tissue.  The  lining  membrane  is  often 
granular  or  warty  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  retained  and  de- 
composed food,  but  ulceration  is  rare. 

As  the  pulsion  diverticulum  becomes  sufficientlj"  enlarged  from  the 
retention  of  increasing  cpiantities  of  food,  a sense  of  local  discomfort, 
perhaps  associated  with  choking,  and  resulting  in  paroxysms  of  coughing, 
is  occasioned  by  food  first  swallowed,  but  is  relieved  after  more  food  is 
taken.  Eegurgitation  eventually  occurs,  sometimes  of  food  which  has 
been  retained  for  weeks.  The  contents  of  the  diverticulum  maj*  be  re- 
peatedly regurgitated  and  returned  before  finally  reaching  the  stomach. 
If  the  diverticulum  is  large,  it  may  appear  as  a deep-seated  tumor  in  the 
neck,  the  size  of  which  varies  from  time  to  time  and  may  be  diminished 
by  pressure.  The  passage  of  the  oesophageal  sound  is  often  obstructed 
by  its  entrance  into  the  sac,  but  if  the  opening  into  the  latter  is  closed  by 
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one  or  more  soiincls,  tlie  passage  of  a sound  or  tube  into  the  stomacli 
readily  takes  place. 

The  disturbances  produced  by  the  diverticulum,  as  a rule,  are  per- 
sistent, and  slov'ly  increiise  in  severity,  the  affection  having  iiroved  a 
cause  of  death  in  about  one-half  of  the  recorded  cases. 

The  traction  divertieulum  is  caused  foi-  the  most  part  bj^  contraction 
of  chronic  inflammatory  adhesions  between  inflamed  lymph-glands  and 
the  oesoiihagus.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  lymphadenitis  are  tuber- 
culosis, pleurisy,  and  caries  of  the  rib  or  sternum.  These  diverticula  may 
b(5  multiple,  short,  funnel-shaped,  and  are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
oesoi)hagus  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tracheal  bifurca- 
tion. Perforation  of  the  cesophageal  wall  is  likely  to  follow  the  retention 
and  decomposition  of  food  which  lodges  in  the  diverticulum. 

Traction  diverticulum  causes  little  or  no  disturbance,  unless  sufficiently 
large  and  so  shaped  that  food  may  be  caught,  retained,  and  decomposed, 
in  which  c;ise  ulceration  and  necrosis  may  follow,  resulting  in  iierforation 
of  a bronchus  with  subsequent  broncho-pneumonia  and  gangrene  from 
inhalation  of  food.  The  ])erioisophageal  inflammation  is  likely  to  extend 
to  the  pleura  or  the  mediastinum,  and  a septic  pleurisy  or  mediastinitis 
then  results. 

In  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  oesophageal  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  localized 
form  of  dilatation  in  which  there  are  circumscrilied  pouches,  no  medical 
treatment  is  of  any  value.  Feeding  with  the  stomach-tube  is  necessary 
when  the  patient  is  not  sufficiently  nourished. 

PERFORATION. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated  from  the  mucous  surface  or  from 
the  outside  of  the  wall.  Perforation  from  within  may  be  due  to  foreign 
bodies,  which  during  their  i)iissage  tear  tlie  oesophagus  or  become  im- 
pacted and  produce  ulceration  and  necrosis  of  the  wall.  Caustic  fluids 
also  may  x)roduce  a necrosis  of  the  Avail  resulting  in  perforation,  and 
ulcerating  cancer  may  so  progress  as  to  perforate  the  oesophagus.  Per- 
foration from  the  outside  of  the  oesophagus  oftenest  results  from  the 
rupture  of  an  abscess  in  the  vicinitjy  as  suppurating  lymph-glands 
or  an  acute  or  chronic  retropharyngeal  abscess.  Aneurism  of  the 
aorta  at  times  perforates  the  oesoxhiageal  Avail,  and,  rarely,  a communi- 
cation has  been  established  betAveen  the  (esopliagus  and  a cavity  in  the 
lung. 

The  results  of  perforation  of  the  oeso]diagus  vary  according  to  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  lesion  and  the  iiresence  or  absence  of  communica- 
tion betAveen  the  oesophagus  and  the  lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  and 
mediastinum.  In  eighty-fiAT  cases  collected  by  Zenker  and  Von  Ziems- 
sen  the  xierforated  oesophagus  opened  into  the  bronchi  in  tAventy-six 
cases,  into  the  lungs  in  tAventy,  into  the  trachea  in  tAventy-one,  into  the 
pleural  caAdty  in  eleven,  and  into  the  i)ericardium  in  seA’en. 
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Tliere  may  be  no  symptoms  calling  attention  to  perforation  of  the 
oesophagus,  or  a pricking  or  tearing  sensation  with  coughing  or  swallow- 
ing may  occur.  Eventually  the  symptoms  become  those  ol  septicaemia, 
the  physical  signs  indicating  a localization  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
lung,  pleura,  or  mediastinum,  the  pus,  when  present,  being  coughed  up  or 
vomited.  If  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  a bronchus  has  occurred,  food 
may  be  raised  from  the  larynx.  Perforation  of  an  aneurism  is  shown  by 
the  sudden  hemorrhage,  which  is  usually  considerable  and  immediately 
fatal,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  slight  and  protracted  from  the  presence 
of  a thrombus  in  the  aneurism. 


RUPTURE. 

In  a few  instances  the  (esophagus  has  been  ruptured  by  severe  mus- 
cular efforts  made  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  a foreign  body  which  had 
become  impacted  in  the  gullet.  Mackenzie  considered  that  the  sudden 
pressure  against  the  oesophageal  wall  induced  by  the  attempt  at  expelling 
a large  quantity  of  material  from  the  stomacli  might  cause  rupture. 
Previous  softening  of  the  oesophageal  wall,  if  present,  would  undoubtedly 
act  as  a favoring  cause.  The  evidence  which  has  been  presented  of  a 
primary  softening  of  the  (esophagus  is  in  the  main  unsatistactory  and 
largely  based  upon  the  confounding  of  post-mortem  softening  with  an 
ante-mortem  lesion.  The  rent  is  longitudinal,  perha])s  two  inches  long, 
and  probably  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  stonuu^h 
against  an  impacted  body  of  such  a nature  as  completely  to  close  the 
(esophagus.  Emphysema  of  the  tissues  is  likely  to  occur,  probably  from 
rupture  of  the  alveolar  wall  during  the  violent  efforts  at  expelling  the 
impacted  body.  In  consequence  of  the  rupture,  which  irsually  takes 
place  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  food  enters  the  tissues,  gangrene 
results,  and,  if  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long,  an  ichorous  x>leurisy  is 
likely  to  follow  and  cause  death  from  a septicmmia. 

Treatment.— Perforation  or  rupture  of  the  (esophagus  is  so  entirely 
without  possibility  of  relief  by  medical  means  that,  even  with  the  total 
absence  of  guiding  exj^erience  and  statistics,  surgical  interference  is  justi- 
fiable. 

(ESOPHAGITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  (esoxihagus  is  due  to  the  admission  of  irritating 
material,  whether  foreign  bodies,  excessively  hot  liquids  or  solids,  cor- 
rosive fluids,  or  fre(xueut  (concentrated  alcoholic  drinks.  Deeoni]io- 
sition  of  retained  food  above  a stricture  or  in  a diverticulum  also 
serves  as  a cause  of  inflammation.  QCsoxihagitis  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  tyxihoid  fever,  scarlatina,  variola,  and  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 
Chronic  passive  congestion  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  has 
been  considered  of  etiological  imxiortance.  In  rare  instances  inflam- 
mation has  been  extended  into  the  oesoxihagus  from  the  pharynx  or  the 
stomach. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — Since  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cesophagus 
resembles  the  skin  in  structure,  the  aiJjiearances  of  oesophagitis  are 
analogous  to  those  of  a dermatitis,  and  in  variolous  oesoxihagitis  tyxiical 
vesieles  and  xiustules  are  to  be  found.  The  usual  anatomical  varieties  of 
acute  oesoxihagitis  are  the  desquamative,  catari-hal,  follicular,  tibrinous, 
tlipldheritic,  and  xihlegmonous  inllammations.  Desquamative  or  exfolia- 
tive oesoxihagitis,  cesophayitis  dissecans  superjicialis,  is  characterized  by  the 
detachment  of  more  or  less  of  the  sux>ei  licial  xiortiou  of  the  membrane 
of  the  cesoxihagus  as  a cast  of  the  tube.  The  detached  xiortion  is  almost 
wholly  (iomxiosed  of  xnivement  exiithelium.  There  are  but  few  cjises  of 
this  alfection  on  record.  AVT  hai’e  seen  it  follow  a dose  of  chloral  given 
to  an  infant. 

In  catarrhal  a'sophayitis  there  is  also  a detachment  of  exiidermis  rather 
in  the  form  of  curd-like  masses  than  as  Hakes.  In  chronic  catarrhal 
oesox)hagitis  tlie  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  and  warts  may  XH'oject 
or  polyi)i  hang  from  the  wall. 

In  follicular  a'sophayitis  the  S])arse  acinous  glands  are  swollen,  xiartly 
in  consequence  of  retained  secretion  in  the  ducts  and  xiartl,y  from  the 
round-cell  infiltration  of  the  tissue  in  the  vicinity.  The  fibrinous  va- 
riety is  characterized  by  the  xH’esence  of  a loosely  adherent  hbriuous 
membrane,  and  the  dijyhtheritic  variety  by  a necrosis  of  the  suxierficial 
X)ortiou  of  the  wall.  Botli  of  th(;se  varieties  may  occur  iu  dixjhtheria, 
although  it  is  rare  for  this  disease  to  extend  into  the  oesox>hagus. 

In  phleymonous  asophayitis  the  submucous  fibrous  tissue  becomas  in- 
fected either  from  within  or  from  without  the  oesoxihagus,  and  a diffuse 
suxif^Hi’^itive  inflammation  takes  jilace  which  maj’  result  in  the  more  or 
less  comxilete  detachment  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  xms  is  usually 
discharged  into  the  oesoxihagus  through  one  or  more  ox)enings,  but  some- 
times may  find  its  way  into  the  larynx  or  the  trachea. 

Most  imxiortant,  in  consequence  of  its  frequency  and  severity,  is  cor- 
rosive asophayitiSj  under  which  term  are  included  the  alterations  due  to 
the  action  of  caustic  acids  and  alkalies.  In  the  milder  cases  only  the 
sii])erficial  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected,  and  the  ex>i- 
dermis  is  shrivelled.  If  concentrated  solutions  of  alkalies  have  been 
swallowed  in  large  quantities,  the  mucous  membrane  is  soft<nu‘d  and 
gelatinous;  sulx)huric  acid  causes  it  to  become  diy  and  black,  and  niti’ic 
acid  makes  it  yellow.  The  action  of  the  corrosive  fluids  may  cause  a 
conqilete  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  ex|iosed  mus- 
cular coat  is  then  vshrivelled  and  traversed  by  a net-work  of  carlionized 
blood-vessels.  If  tlie  imtient  live,  the  neci'otic  ]iortions  become  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflammatory  line  of  demarcation,  and  an  injected  zone 
infiltrated  with  leukocytes  si'parates  the  necrotic  from  the  normal  tissue. 
At  a later  stage'  the  necrotic  ]>ortions  are  detached,  and  ulcers  remain 
which  lead  to  ]eerforation  or  end  in  stricture. 

Pain  in  swallowing  is  the  first  discomfort  of  an  oisox>hagitis,  but  may 
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bo  absent  in  the  exfoliative  variety.  It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause 
regurgitation  or  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  food.  In  the  milder  variety  of 
intiammation  the  pain  lasts  usually  but  a few  days.  In  severe  oesopha- 
gitis the  pain  is  more  intense,  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  and  motion 
of  the  neck  is  often  so  painful  that  the  spine  is  kept  rigid.  Tliere  is 
fever,  perhaps  associated  with  chills,  and  the  patient  becomes  exhausted. 
The  region  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  in  case  of  perioesophageal  sui)pui-atio]i  the  swelling  may 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  neck  on  a level  with  the  last  cervical  verte- 
bra. The  abscess  may  cause  displacement  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and 
dysinioea  and  hoarseness  be  associated.  The  pus  may  be  evacuated 
through  the  oesophagus  or  escape  into  the  air-i)assag(?s  : in  the  latter  case 
tliere  is  danger  of  suffocation  or  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  consequence 
of  a communication  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  abscess,  food  may 
enter  the  latter  and  become  decomposed,  and  gangrene  of  the  tissues 
ai'ound  the  abscess  result. 

Chronic  oesophagitis  is  characterized  by  a sense  of  persistent  acliiug 
or  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  oesoi^hagus,  and  by  the  frequent 
regurgitation  of  a viscid  glairy  fluid  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  some- 
times frothjq  to  which  the  term  water-brash  is  applied,  and  whicli  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  acid  fluid  regurgitated  from  the  stomach  in 
pyrosis.  The  act  of  swallowing  may  demand  distinct  muscular  effort. 

Diagnosis. — Continued  pain  in  swallowing,  in  connection  with  its 
method  of  origin,  is  the  characteristic  symjitom  of  oesophagitis,  the  mild 
or  severe  nature  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  associated  symptoms. 
Exfoliative  oesophagitis  is  diagnosticated  by  the  ejection  of  detached  por- 
tions of  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  lining  membrane. 

Prognosis. — Eecovery  from  the  milder  varieties  of  acute  oesopha- 
gitis readily  and  rapidly  takes  place.  In  the  severer  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  oesophagus,  which  are  usually  of  corrosive  or  infectious 
origin,  the  prognosis  is  grave  from  the  severity  of  the  lesions  and  the 
tendency  towards  perforation,  abscess,  and  gangrene.  If  recoo  ery  from 
acute  symptoms  takes  place,  the  prognosis  is  that  of  flbroiis  stricture. 
Chronic  catarrhal  oesophagitis  is  resistant  to  treatment  largely  because 
of  the  persistence  of  its  causes,  and  is  liable  to  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions. 

Treatment. — There  is  uo  general  medical  treatment  for  oesophagitis. 
The  food  should  be  broths,  milk  and  raw  eggs,  or  other  nutritious  liquids, 
and  in  some  cases  must  be  given  through  the  stomach-tube.  Ojiiiim 
affords  the  only  method  of  controlling  extreme  pain.  Local  remedies, 
sucli  as  bismuth  subnitrate  or  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  may  by  swallow- 
ing be  brought  in  contact  with  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  that  no  harm  be  done  to  the  stomach  by  these 
remedies.  When  pus  forms,  surgical  interference  is  justifiable,  as  in 
retropharyngeal  abscess. 
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’ TUMORS  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Fibroma,  lipoma,  myoma,  sarcoma,  and  cancer  are  tbe  varieties  of 
tumors  to  be  found  in  the  oesophagus.  The  fibroma  in  rare  instances 
attains  a large  size,  becomes  polypoid,  and  causes  obstruction.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (U'icoid 
cartilage,  and  has  been  found  only  in  elderly  people.  Eetention  cysts 
have  been  noticed  repeatedly  in  chronic  oesophagitis,  and  cysts  sometimes 
occur  near  the  oesophagus,  their  origin  being  attributed  either  to  a per- 
sistent branchial  fissure  or  to  a detached,  unusually  high  vitelline  duct. 
Weigert  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  a polypoid  adenoma  which  pro- 
duced no  symptoms. 

♦ CANCER  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

Cancer  is  tlie  most  common  form  of  tumor  of  the  gullet,  and  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  oesoiihago^al  disturbance.  Zenker  and  Von  Ziems- 
sen  state  that  it  was  found  in  one-ciuarter  of  one  x>er  cent,  of  some  five 
thousand  autopsies. 

Etiology. — Tliree-fourths  of  the  crises  occur  in  men,  and  four-fifths  in 
persons  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  two-thirds  of  the  patients 
being  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  years.  A certain  etiological 
imiiortance  is  to  be  attached  to  heredity  and  to  local  lesions,  whether  due 
to  irregularity  of  development  or  to  pathological  processes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Primary  cancer  is  the  variety  generally  found, 
although  the  disease  sometimes  extends  from  the  stomach,  i)harynx,  or 
thyroid  gland.  It  is  of  the  epidermoid  variety,  and  is  usually  found  at 
the  narrowest  i)ortions  of  the  cesophagus,  either  near  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
oesoiihagus.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  diseavse 
at  the  ui)})er  or  at  the  lower  third  of  the  cesoiihagus.  According  to  Car- 
malt,  the  cancer  begins  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  lining  inembi-ane,  from 
which  it  extends  in  all  directions.  At  first  an  elevated,  rounded,  and 
flattened  nodule  a])pears,  gradually  increasing  in  length  and  breadth, 
sometimes  by  the  formation  and  fusion  of  accessory  nodules,  and  eventu- 
ally may  encircle  the  oesophagus.  Its  extension  in  depth  leads  to  the 
infiltration  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  oesophagus  is  thereby  trans- 
formed into  an  unyielding  tube  for  a distance  of  one  or  two  inclK'S, 
sometimes  throughout  tiie  length  of  the  (esophagus.  The  growth  also 
extends  into  the  neighboring  organs  and  tissues,  esiiecially  into  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  spinal  canal,  pleura,  iiericardium,  and  iieritoneum. 
The  bronchial  glands  are  frequently  infiltrated,  and  the  diso'ase  may 
extend  into  the  large  arteries  in  the  vicinity.  The  cancerous  gi-owth 
may  compress  or  displace  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  especially  the  lelt, 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  Secondary  nodules  at  times  are  found 
in  the  brain,  lungs,  pancreas,  liver,  kidney,  and  adrenal  glands. 
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As  the  growth  extends  towards  the  siirlaee  of  the  oesophagus  it  pro- 
jects ill  the  foriu  of  granules,  papillary  excrescences,  or  nodules.  The 
central  older  portions  become  necrotic,  are  detached,  and  leave  an  irregu- 
lar ulcer,  M^hich  extends  superficially  and  in  depth,  its  edges  often  being 
everteol.  Particles  of  food  frequently  lodge  in  the  crevices  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer,  putrefy,  and  thus  act  as  tavoring  causes  in  the  extension  of 
the  ulceration,  which  eventually  may  result  in  perforation  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  in  the  formation  of  a fistula  between  the  trachea  and  a bronchus, 
usually  the  left.  Since  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  a stricture,  that  portion  of  the  oesopliagus  which  is  above  the 
cancer  is  usually  dilated,  the  muscular  coat  hypertrophied,  and  the  lining 
membrane  in  a condition  of  chronic  catarrhal  infiainmation. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  usually  pursues  a latent  course 
for  a long  time,  and  the  first  symptom  of  this  disease  may  be  a sudden 
and  fatal  hemorrhage  from  perforation  of  a large  blood-vessel.  As  a rule, 
it  is  announced  by  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  food,  which  may  increase 
so  rapidly  jis  to  necessitate  within  a short  time  a liquid  diet.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  more  likely  is  the  regurgitation  of  mate- 
rials swallowed,  either  unaltered  in  appearance  or  mixed  with  bloody 
slime  or  frothy  fluid.  The  distress  may  be  so  great  as  to  conq:)el  the 
patient  to  refrain  from  eating,  and  to  lead  to  the  symiitoms  of  starvation. 
Periods  of  temporary  relief  to  the  dysphagia  occasionally  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necrosis  and  detachment  of  projecting  j)ortions  of  the  cancer 
producing  the  obstruction.  The  seat  of  the  discomfort  and  obstruction  is 
usually  referred  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  interscapular,  substerual,  or 
epigastric  region.  Progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  accompanies  the 
dysphagia. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  other  symptoms  arise  in  virtue 
of  its  extension  to  neighboring  x^arts  and  the  influence  of  xmtrefacfive 
conditions  in  the  cancerous  ulcer.  Pain  is  often  but  little  conqilained  of, 
although  it  is  severe,  constant,  or  paroxysmal  when  the  intercostal  nerves, 
the  pericardium,  or  the  x^leurie  are  involved.  Cough  is  frequent  from 
the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx,  or  from  x^erforation  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  It  is  usually  distressing,  is  either  x^aroxys- 
mal  or  constant,  and  is  sometimes  accomx^anied  with  xirofuse  secretion. 
If  food  enters  the  lung,  broncho-x^neumonia  raxiidly  follows.  If  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve  is  involved  in  the  growth,  axihonia  is  the  result, 
and  a raxiid,  irregular  action  of  the  heart  follows  irritation  of  the  x^neu- 
mogastric  nerve.  When  the  growth  enters  the  sxunal  canal,  xiaralysis 
may  result  from  x^ressure  uxion  the  sx^inal  cord.  Bleeding  from  the 
mouth  follows  injury  to  the  smaller  blood-vessels,  while  immediately 
fatal  hemorrhage  is  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  larger 
branches.  The  symptoms  of  septicaemia  or  of  seiitico-x>ysemia  comxfiicate 
and  accelerate  the  x^i’ogress  of  cancer  of  the  cesox)hagus  when  broncho- 
Xmeumonia,  x>leurisy,  pericarditis,  or  x^eritonitis  occurs.  The  broncho- 
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piieimioilia  becomes  gaugreiious,  and  perforation  into  the  'pleural  cavity- 
leads  to  an  ichorous  pleurisy.  The  complicating  pericarditis  and  perito- 
nitis are  likely  to  be  rather  serous  or  fibrino-serous,  perhaps  hemorrhagic, 
than  ichorous  or  putrid.  Death  usually  results  gradually  from  starvation, 
rapidly  from  one  of  the  causes  producing  septicmmia,  or  suddenly  from  the 
erosion  of  a large  blood-vessel. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  recognition  of  the  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  is 
easy  from  the  dysphagia,  the  delay  in  the  production  of  the  second 
(esophageal  murmur,  and  the  use  of  the  sound.  The  cancerous  nature  of 
the  ob.struction  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  and 
from  the  appreciation  of  tiie  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
(esophageal  obstruction  after  middle  life  are  due  to  cancer.  This  diag- 
nosis is  sup[)orted  by  the  recognition  of  a paljiable  tumor  in  the  neck, 
from  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  (esopliagus, 
or  from  an  intiltration  of  the  cervical  glands.  It  is  I’eiulered  certain  by 
the  microscopical  examination  of  portions  of  the  cancer  which  have  been 
regurgitated  or  removed  with  the  (esophageal  tube.  The  iiossibility  that 
sypliilis  may  be  a (;aiLse  of  the  obstruction  is  to  be  remembered,  and  should 
be  eliminated  by  active  antisyphilitic  treatment  if  necessary,  unless  a 
])Ositive  diagnosis  of  cancer  can  be  made  by  tlie  examination  of  portions 
of  the  growth  ejected. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  oesophagus  ])roves  latal  usually  within  Um 
to  fifteen  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms.  The  prognosis 
in  the  individual  case  varies  within  wide  limits,  owing  to  the  inability  to 
anticipate  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  or  of  iierforation  into  the  respi- 
ratory tract  or  into  the  serous  cavities.  In  these  events  death  is  likely 
to  occur  either  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  a few  days  or  weeks. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  the  indi- 
cations are  to  relieve  pain  and  nourish  the  patient.  M"hen  solid  food  can 
no  longer  be  swallowed,  milk,  eggs,  gruels,  broths,  purees,  may  be  taken 
in  large  quantities  at  long  intervals,  or  in  small  quantities  at  short  in- 
tervals, as  seems  best  to  suit  the  individual.  When  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing is  almost  gone,  the  oesophageal  tube  may  be  used.  The  (esophagus 
above  the  stricture  should  be  occasionally  washed  out  by  the  swallowing 
and  regurgitation  of  a weak  solution  of  boric  acid.  Just  before  the 
oesophageal  tube  is  to  be  passed  the  subject  should  swallow  a small  piece 
of  frozen  solution  of  cocaine,  wliich  may  readily  be  made  by  means  of 
the  ethyl  chloride  spray.  Rapid  dilatation  of  the  stricture  by  graduated 
sounds  or  laminaria  tents  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a good  practice,  be- 
cause it  involves  the  danger  of  rupture.  Authorities  recommend  carry- 
ing by  means  of  the  sound  canulas  (funnel-shaped  above)  into  the  strief  ure 
and  leaving  them  there.  Surgical  interference  when  the  stricture  is  low 
down  is  of  very  doiditful  utility,  the  results  of  (Esophagostomy  or  gjis- 
trostomy  so  far  not  having  been  good.  When  the  cancer  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cesojihagus,  extirpation  is  practicable. 
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SPASM  OF  THE  OESOPHAGUS.  CESOPHAGISMUS. 

A localized  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  occasionally 
takes  place,  either  at  the  upper  or  at  the  lower  end  ot  the  tube.  This 
condition  is  called  oesophagismus,  or,  from  the  cause  aud  result,  spastic 
stricture  or  stenosis.  The  condition  is  closely  allied  to  the  globus  hys- 
tericus of  the  pharynx,  and  is  seen  for  the  most  jiart  in  nervous  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years,  although  sometimes  observed 
in  old  age  and  in  childhood.  Those  suffering  from  overwork,  mental 
shock,  or  chronic  diseiise,  especially  of  the  pelvic  organs,  are  more  likely 
to  be  affected,  and  English  writers  consider  that  gout  is  a predisposing 
cause.  Its  occurrence  has  been  observed  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
It  may  be  a symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  as  inflamma- 
tion, ulcer,  or  cancer,  aud  also  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  in  rabies  and  meningitis.  It 
is  sometimes  iiresent  in  chorea,  tetanus,  and  exulepsy. 

The  spasm  is  either  slight  or  severe,  teuixiorary  or  xirolonged,  occa- 
sional or  constant.  Its  frequency  and  severity  usually  increase  in  the 
course  of  time  and  become  constant,  although  attacks  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  may  occur  with  intervals  of  freedom  x)erhaiis  for  years.  The 
efforts  of  the  iiatient  at  swallowing  cause  distress,  and  the  food  may  be 
violently  regurgitated.  The  sxiasm  is  at  times  accomxianied  by  hoarse- 
ness of  the  voice,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  hiccough.  Hyx^ersesthesia 
of  the  x^haryiix  is  not  infrequently  associated,  aud  may  so  act  uxion  the 
cesoxihagus  that,  as  in  rabies,  the  mere  iiresence  of  saliva  induces  the 
spiism,  aud  even  the  thought  of  swallowing  may  bring  on  a iiaroxysm. 
Pain  varying  in  character,  aud  a feeling  of  constriction,  usuall,y  referred 
to  the  sternum,  the  sijine,  or  the  shoulders,  not  infrequently  accomiiany 
the  siiasm,  and  a sense  of  oesox^hageal  fatigue  referred  to  the  same  regions 
at  times  follows  the  more  severe  siiasms. 

The  sxiastic  nature  of  the  obstruction  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  inter- 
mitting, irregular  course  of  the  affection  in  women  of  nervous  temxiera- 
nient,  and  an  organic  cause  for  the  obstruction  is  excluded  bj’  the  iiassage 
of  the  sound.  Desxiite  the  obvious  discomfort,  the  nutrition  of  the  iiatieiit 
is,  as  a rule,  well  maintained.  If  the  sxiasms  are  continued  for  a x^eriod 
of  years,  dilatation  of  the  oesoxihagus  may  result,  aud  chronic  oesoxihagitis, 
perhaps  ending  in  a fibrous  stricture,  occur. 

The  treatment  of  oesoxihagismus  is  that  for  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
cesox3hagus  (page  806). 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

The  oesophagus  may  become  x^Jiralyzed  in  consequence  of  lesions  of 
the  central  and  x^eripheral  nervous  system,  and  in  rare  instances  from 
hysteria.  A central  origin  for  the  X)aral.ysis  is  to  be  found  in  intra-cranial 
tumors,  hemorrhage,  softening,  or  sclerosis,  CvSxiecially  near  the  medulla 
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aud  the  pons.  Central  causes  are  to  be  found  also  in  multiple  sclerosis, 
tabes,  chronic  poliomyelitis,  and  general  paralysis.  Affections  of  the 
Xmripheral  nerves  are  causes  for  the  paralysis  in  diphtheria  and  in  iioison- 
ing  from  lead  or  alcohol.  QEsophageal  paralysis  may  result  from  coiii- 
pression  of  the  imeumogiistric  nerve  by  tuberculous  or  syiihilitic  disease 
of  the  adjoining  lymiih-glands  and  the  vertebrie. 

The  iiaralysis  is  manifested  by  difficulty  in  swallowing,  of  sudden 
occurrence  or  of  slowly  increasing  severity.  Solid  food  in  large  pieces 
is  more  readily  swallowed  than  liquid  food  or  small  fragments.  If  the 
liassage  downward  of  the  first  mouthful  is  prevented,  the  swallowing 
of  more  food  may  overcome  the  stoppage,  aud  if  liquids  are  taken  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  regurgitation  is  likely  to  follow.  The  paralysis 
causes  a delay  in  the  i)roduction  of  the  second  oesoiihageal  murmur,  and 
a sound  or  tube  passes  freely,  but  the  tiji  does  not  move  about  as  readily 
as  is  the  case  when  the  oesophagus  is  dilated,  which  latter  condition  is 
somewhat  simulated  by  jiaralysis  of  the  oesophagus.  Since  jiaralysis  of 
the  oesophagus  is  the  result  of  a variety  of  lesions  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  the  jirognosis  deiiends  uiion  that  of  the  exciting  cause.  In 
toxic  paralysis,  whether  from  diphtheria,  lead,  or  alcohol,  the  jirognosis 
is  favorable,  as  is  the  case  also  in  hysterical  paralysis,  whereas  this 
symi)tom  is  of  grave  inqiortance  in  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  iiaralysis  of  the  oesophagus  is  the 
treatment  of  its  cause.  If  the  jiatient  is  unable  to  swallow,  feeding  by 
the  stomach-tube  Avill  sustain  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH, 

METHODS  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

In  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  various  diseases  of  the 
stomach  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  position  and  size  of  this  organ, 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  degree  of  its  motility,  and  its  power  of 
absorption.  These  attributes  are  to  be  recognized  by  means  of  inspection, 
palpation,  percussion,  auscultation,  the  chemical  and  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  the  contents,  and  the  use  of  certain  drugs. 

Inspection  of  the  epigastrium  may  disclose  the  size,  shape,  and  position 
of  the  stomach,  especially  when  inflated  with  air  or  gas,  preferably  by  the 
former,  since  its  supply  is  under  more  immediate  control.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  inflation  the  stomach-tube  or  an  effervescing  powder  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  directions  to  be  followed  in  the  use  of  the  tube  aud  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  are  given  in  the  article  on  the  oesophagus,  page  805, 
When  the  tip  of  the  tube  is  in  the  stomach,  air  is  readily  forced  through 
it  by  means  of  a bulb  syringe  connected  with  the  end  of  the  tube.  In 
giving  the  eftervescing  powder  oiie  teaspooiiful  of  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 
solved in  a half- tumblerful  of  water  and  swallowed.  Immediately  after- 
wards one  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  also  dissolved  in  a half- 
tumblerful of  water  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  patient  cautioned  not  to 
permit  the  gas  which  is  formed  to  escape  from  the  mouth.  The  pro- 
gressing distention  of  the  stomach  is  usually  visible  to  the  eye  as  a 
circumscribed  bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall,  either  in  the  epigastrium  or 
in  the  umbilical  region  or  hi  both,  according  to  the  position  of  the  stomach. 
An  hour-glass  shape  has  also  thus  been  determined.  In  rare  instances,  in 
consequence  of  pyloric  insufficiency,  the  air  or  gas  passes  from  the  stom- 
ach into  the  intestine,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  resulting  change  of 
shape  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Tumors  of  the  stomach  also  are  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  times  on  inspection,  especially  when  near  the  pylorus,  and, 
although  moving  but  little  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  are  fre- 
quently displaced  with  the  pylorus  to  distant  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
Inspection  also  reveals  peristalsis,  especially  when  exaggerated,  in  conse- 
quence of  neurosis  or  from  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
due  to  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  The  wave  usually  extends  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  but  sometimes  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  peristalsis  is 
often  to  be  excited  by  tapping  upon  the  epigastrium  or  by  inflation  of 
the  stomach. 

Rosenheim  has  successfully  inspected  the  interior  of  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  gastroscope,  which  is  essentially  an  enlarged  casophago- 
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scope.  Its  use,  however,  is  inconveiiieut,  requires  experience,  and  adds 
but  little  to  the  information  to  be  obtained  by  other  means  of  investiga- 
tion. Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  inspection  of  the  illuminated 
stomach,  gastrodiapliany.  It  is  stated  that  by  this  method  of  examination 
the  lower  border  of  the  normal  empty  stomach  is  to  be  found  at  the  level 
of  the  navel  considerably  below  the  point  at  which  its  presence  is  to  be 
determined  by  means  of  percussion. 

FaJjxition  of  the  region  of  the  stomach  is  best  performed  wlien  the 
patient  lies  on  the  back,  with  the  head  low  and  the  knees  raised.  The 
pressure  sliould  be  gentle,  and  made  with  the  hnger-tips  and  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  nearly  flattened  hands.  The  object  of  the  palpation  is  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  stomach,  to  recognize 
points  of  tenderness  and  localized  lesistance.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances only  a small  part  of  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  greater  curvature  is  perceived  by  the  fingers,  and  then 
only  when  distended.  The  pylorus  is  sometimes  to  be  felt  as  a circum- 
scribed movable  resistance  at  the  right  of  the  median  line  and  on  a level 
with  the  anterior  end  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage.  The  lower  border 
of  the  stomach  is  at  times  to  be  differentiated  by  the  touch  ti‘om  the 
transverse  colon,  in  jiart  from  the  variation  in  the  tension  and  in  part 
from  the  resistance  of  the  omentum.  Tenderness  is  frequent  in  disease 
of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  the  result  of  a circumscribed  peritonitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic.  This  perigastritis  is  diffused  or  circumscribed, 
the  latter  being  due  often  to  the  presence  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

The  possibility  of  recognizing  the  resistance  of  a normal  iijdorus  has 
been  already  mentioned.  The  hypertrophied  pylorus  is  more  readily  ap- 
preciated, and  tumors  in  this  part  of  the  stomach  frequently  are  felt. 
Important  evidence  is  often  to  be  obtained  by  palpation  of  the  stomach 
under  various  conditions  of  distention,  either  by  air,  gas,  or  food. 

Percussion  is  a most  important  means  of  determining  the  position  and 
size  of  the  stomach,  especially  by  making  evident  the  situation  of  the 
lower  edge,  and  it  may  aid  also  in  defining  the  position  of  a tumor  of  the 
wall.  It  is  to  be  done  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  when  distended 
with  air,  gas,  or  other  contents.  A comparison  is  to  be  made  also  between 
the  results  to  be  obtained  in  the  upright  and  tliose  to  be  obtained  in  the 
supine  position  of  the  patient.  Although  in  general  the  contrast  between 
the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  is  a])in’eciable  on  slight  percussion 
in  consequence  of  difference  in  pitch,  in  cases  of  especial  importance  this 
difference  may  be  emphasized  by  the  distention  of  the  one  visciis  with  air 
and  of  the  other  with  water  before  the  outlines  are  percussed.  According 
to  Pacanowsky,  the  normal  upper  border  of  the  stomach  is  near  the  fifth 
intercostal  space  in  front  and  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib 
in  the  axillary  region.  The  lower  border  may  be  found  three  centi- 
metres above  the  navel.  The  vertical  diameter  is  from  ten  to  fourteen 
centimetres,  and  is  longer  in  men  than  in  women.  By  marking  on  the 
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skin  the  limits  of  resonance  the  position  of  the  vertical  dilated  or  j)ro- 
lax)sed  stomach  may  be  graphically  shown. 

Percussion  may  aid  in  determining’  the  position  of  a tumor,  the  dnlness 
from  which  will  disappear  on  intlation  of  the  stomach  if  the  growth  is 
from  the  posterior  wall. 

Auseultatiou  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  recognition  of  splashing  due 
to  the  presence  of  a mixture  of  air  or  gius  and  fluid,  and  x)roduced  by 
cpiickly  tapping  nx)on  or  by  shaking  the  epigastric  region.  The  splashing 
is  often  caused  by  a voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  by 
the  j)atient.  This  sound  may  occur  normally  after  eating,  but  if  i> resent 
immediately  before  meals  is  evidence  of  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  either  from  atony  of  the  wall  or  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus. 
If  the  si^liishing  is  heard  over  aii  unusually  wide  area  it  offers  evidence 
of  dilatation,  although  it  may  be  heard  below  the  navel  when  there  is 
simjjly  prolax^se  of  the  stomach. 

A gurgle  originating  in  the  stomach  is  due  to  the  motion  of  air  or  gas 
alone,  and  is  of  no  x)athological  significance.  It  is  stated  that  a sound 
resembling  that  froni  a freshly  ox^ened  bottle  of  liquid  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  may  XJi’oceed  from  a dilated  stomach  in  consequence  of 
fermentation  of  its  contents.  The  heart-sounds  are  to  be  heard  distinctly 
on  listening  over  a stomach  distended  with  air  or  gas,  and  x^reseut  a clear 
metallic  character. 

Examination  op  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach. — Imjiortaiit 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  esxiecially  with  reference  to 
modifications  of  its  digestive  x^ower  and  its  motor  activity,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  the  contents.  More  accurate  and  com- 
plete knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  when  the  contents  are  sixihoned  or 
exx>ressed  from  the  stomach  through  the  tube  at  a definite  time  after  a 
test  meal  has  been  taken,  than  from  an  examination  of  the  vomitus. 
The  meal  recommended  by  Ewald  and  Boas  consists  of  three  or  four 
hundred  grammes  of  weak  tea  or  water  and  thirty  to  forty  grammes  of 
white  bread,  practically  a glass  of  the  liquid  and  a roll  of  bread.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  removed  about  au  hom-  after  this 
meal  has  been  taken.  That  ri^commended  by  Leube  and  Eiegel  requires 
a longer  time  for  digestion,  and  is  to  lie  removed  four  or  five  hours 
after  being  eaten.  It  consists  of  four  hundred  grammes  of  sonxi,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  grammes  of  beefsteak,  and  fifty 
grammes  of  white  bread  or  of  mashed  xiotato,  essentially  a xilate  of  soux), 
a x^iece  of  steak,  and  a roll  of  bread. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  altered  in  quantity  and  quality. 
If  more  is  removed  than  is  introduced  it  is  evident  that  there  is  retention 
from  x^yloric  obstruction  or  enfeebled  motor  power  of  the  stomach,  and  if 
several  pints  are  exx^ressed  or  sixihoned  out  the  stomach  must  be  dilated. 

Variations  in  quality  comprise  abnormal  odor,  color,  consistency,  and 
chemical  and  microscopical  cliaracteristics.  When  the  odor  is  suggestive 
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ot  tlie  presence  of  an  acid,  fermentation  has  probablj^  taken  place,  as  in 
the  enfeebled  or  dilated  stomach,  ll’  the  odor  resembles  that  of  vinegar, 
it  is  due  to  acetic  acid  ; if  that  of  rancid  butter,  the  presence  of  butyric 
or  volatile  fat  acids  is  indicated.  To  distinguish  between  the  two  by 
chemical  means  is  of  no  practical  importance.  A fjecal  odor  is  jiiesent 
when  there  are  aji  incompetent  pylorus  and  a complete  and  prolonged 
obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

The  expressetl  contents  of  the  stomach  me  usually  colorless,  but  may 
be  green  from  the  presence  of  bile,  or  red  or  black  from  that  of  blood. 
The  consistency  is  homogeneous,  or  particles  of  undigested  food,  indica- 
tive of  retard(‘d  (.ligestion,  are  i>resent.  Abundant  mncus  occurs  in 
catarrhal  gastiatis,  and  a frothy  scum  is  due  to  fermentation,  which  exists 
only  when  there  is  retention  of  the  contents. 

The  chendcal  examinat  ion  of  the  siphoned  oi‘  expressed  contents  after 
a test  meal  relates  to  the  ])resence  of  acidity,  which  is  caused  by  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  fixed  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acid  salts  or  organic  acids, 
to  the  inesence  of  pepsin  and  other  digestive  ferments,  and  to  the  i)rodncts 
of  digestion,  especially  iieptones.  Tlie  chemical  examination  alone  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  iusufticicjit  foi‘  an  exact  diagnosis.  It 
represents  merely  one  source  of  evidence,  and  its  residts  are  of  value 
rather  as  aftbrding  indications  for  treatment  than  as  characterizing  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance.  Of  greatest  practical  importance  is  the 
recognition  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  lactic  acid,  and  the  abundant 
presence  of  the  former  excludes  any  considerable  degree  of  abnoi'inal 
fermentation,  which  is  the  source  of  the  latter. 

The  reagent  commonly  employed  tor  the  recognition  of  free  acid  is 
Congo  paper,  which  is  prepared  by  soaking  absorbent  paper  in  a wateiy 
solution  of  Congo  red,  one  of  the  coal-tar  colors.  The  red  j)aper  when 
dipped  in  the  gastric  contents  becomes  blue  from  the  presence  of  free 
acids,  usually  free  hydrochloric  acid,  since  lactic  acid,  according  to 
Eiegel,  is  unlikely  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  the  change 
in  color.  The  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  that  of  Giinzburg,  and 
consists  of  two  parts  of  phloroglucin,  one  part  of  vanillin,  and  thirty 
parts  of  absolute  alcoliol.  The  mixtui’e  is  to  be  freshly  prepared  from 
time  to  time  and  kejit  in  a dark-colored  bottle.  A few  drops  of  the  re- 
agent are  to  be  added  to  the  same  amount  of  filtered  gastric  contents 
spread  on  a porcelain  dish,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  slowly  over 
a small  flame.  As  the  fluid  eva])orates,  a>  red  color  is  formed  if  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  and  the  experienced  eye  is  able  usually  to 
detect  an  increase  or  a diminution  from  the  shade  and  amount  of  color. 
The  absence  of  free  liydrochloric  acid  is  indicative  of  a deficiency  of 
the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  ; its  jiersistent  absence  is  the 
rule  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  in  atrophic  or  degenerative  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  total  gas- 
tric acidity  is  made  by  dropping  from  a burette  a decinormal  solution  of 
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soda  into  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  filtered  gastric  contents  to  which  three 
or  four  drops  of  a one  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein 
have  been  added.  When  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be  stirred  constantly, 
is  rendered  alkaline,  it  assumes  a homogeneous  red  color.  The  degree 
of  total  acidity  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  soda  solution  re- 
quired to  render  the  gastric  contents  alkaline.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of 
the  sodic  hydrate  necessary  for  this  purpose  corresponds  to  0.003646 
gramme  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Normally  from  4 to  6.5  cubic  centi- 
metres are  used,  representing  a total  acidity  of  0.145  to  0.236,  or  for  100 
cubic  centimetres  a percentage  of  0.145  to  0.236.  It  is  of  no  practical 
importance,  however,  to  determine  quantitatively  the  total  acidity,  since 
the  digestive  power  of  the  gfistric  juice  is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  recognition  of  lactic  acid  is  important,  since  this  substance 
normally  does  not  occur  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  stomach  unless 
it  is  a constituent  of  the  food.  When  present  it  is  the  result  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  retained  either  from  mechanical 
obstruction  or  from  diminished  motor  activity.  To  avoid  the  introduc- 
tion of  lactic  acid  in  the  food.  Boas  recommends  that  before  applying  the 
test  the  stomach  should  be  washed  by  means  of  the  tube.  A gruel  made  by 
the  adtUtion  of  a teaspoonful  of  oatmeal  to  a quart  of  water  and  flavored 
with  salt  is  then  to  be  taken,  and  an  hour  later  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  to  be  removed  and  tested  for  lactic  acid.  According  to  Eosenheim, 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  lactic  acid  in  Ewald’s  test  breakhist  to 
form  a source  of  error  by  giving  a positive  reaction  by  the  test  ordinarily 
used.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  is  to  be  determined  bj'  Uffelmann’s 
test,  which,  although  rough,  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  Ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  a four  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  are  to  be 
diluted  with  tweutv  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  and  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  official  liquor  ferri  chloridi  are  to  be  added,  when  a clear 
blue  fluid  is  formed.  The  production  of  a greenish-yellow  color  when 
this  is  mixed  with  the  filtered  gastric  contents  indicates  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid.  Eiegel  states  that  a like  result  follows  the  use  of  the  fluid 
prepared  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water  to  a few  drops  of  the  ferric 
chloride  solution  until  the  latter  is  nearly  colorless.  The  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a two  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
will  produce  a blue-colored  reagent,  vdiich  is  to  be  freshly  prepared  when- 
ever used.  The  frequent  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  cancer  of  the  stomach 
even  before  the  appearance  of  a tumor  is  noteworthjv  Boas  found  it 
present  in  twenty  out  of  twenty-one  cases  of  cancer,  and  Klemperer  in 
twelve  out  of  fifteen  cases.  Eosenheim  found  lactic  acid  present  in 
seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  examined 
by  him.  In  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  it  a]>peared  only  at  a late  stage 
in  the  disease.  Tlie  eventual  presence,  therefore,  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  is  an  important  sign  of  this  disease.  It  is  not 
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infallible,  however,  since  cancer  may  occur  when  lactic  acid  is  absent,  and 
lactic  acid  may  be  present  in  the  contents  of  the  non-canceroiis  stomach. 
Indeed,  Eosenheim  has  found  free  hydrochloric  acid,  even  superacidity, 
in  twenty-seven  x>er  cent,  of  forty-seven  cases  of  cancer  examined. 

The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  directly  tested  by  the 
addition  of  a small  piece  of  the  white  of  a hard-boiled  egg  to  the  filtered 
gastric  contents  and  keeping  them  at  the  temj)eratnre  of  the  bodj".  If 
the  gastric  juice  is  normal,  the  egg  albumen  disappears  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  and  a half.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  jiepsin  is  usually 
present,  although  the  albumen  remains  undissolved,  in  which  case  a few 
drops  of  the  acid  should  be  added  to  the  contents  of  a second  tube  and  the 
trial  again  made.  If  the  albumen  remains  uudissolved,  a deficiency  of 
pepsin  is  indicated. 

If  further  inquiry  is  desired,  the  presence  of  peptones  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  biuret  reaction, — that  of  stai-ch  by  the  blue  color  and  that 
of  dextrine  by  the  red  color  following  the  addition  of  iodine. 

The  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach  may  be  shown  by  means  of 
potassium  iodide,  two  grains  of  which  enclosed  in  a thin  gelatin  capsule 
are  to  be  swallowed.  Normally  the  iodine  can  be  recognized  in  the 
saliva  by  means  of  the  starch  test  fifteen  minutes  after  its  ingestion. 

The  motile  power  of  the  stomach  may  be  determined  when  there  is  no 
stricture  of  the  pylorus  by  means  of  salol,  which  is  normally  deconqiosed 
and  absorbed  in  the  intestine  an  hour  after  it  has  been  swallowed  in  a 
gelatin  capsule.  The  time  of  its  absorption  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  salicyluric  acid  in  the  urine,  as  indicated  by  the  production  of  a violet 
color  on  the  addition  of  a few  drojjs  of  a neutral  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride. If  this  reaction  is  delayed  for  several  hours,  or  persists  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  motor  insufficiency  is  indicated. 

The  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  relates  to  the  presence  of  numerous  undi- 
gested muscle-fibres  as  a sign  of  defective  digestive  power,  of  blood- 
corpuscles  or  blood-pigment  as  a suggestion  or  confirmation  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  ulcer  or  of  cancer,  and  of  sarcina  or  ferment  fungus  in  proof  of 
fermentation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

MALPOSITION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Tlie  noT-mal  position  of  the  stomach  in  the  foetus  is  distinctly  vertical. 
This  position  is  sometimes  found  in  the  adult,  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  may  lie  below  tlie  navel,  as  the  result  of  the  persistence  of  the 
congenital  condition,  or  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  pressure,  as 
from  coi’sets.  The  irregularity  is  of  no  clinical  importance  unless  it 
causes  the  duodenum  to  become  angular,  in  which  case  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  its  contents  results.  In  rare 
cases  the  stomach  is  to  be  found  in  the  right  hy]iochondrium,  the  cardiac 
end  being  at  the  right  and  the  pylorus  at  the  left  of  the  organ. 
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Most  important  of  the  malpositions  of  the  stomach  is  gastroptosis,  the 
downward  displacement.  When  it  exists  the  smaller  curvature  of  the 
stomach  may  be  midway  between  the  eusiform  cartilage  and  the  navel, 
while  the  greater  curvature  lies  between  the  navel  and  the  symphysis 
pubis.  This  prolapse  of  the  stomach  is  dependent  upon  elongation  of 
the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  either  existing  at  birth  or  in  consequence  of 
traction,  muscular  strain,  or  injury.  A lax  condition  of  the  abdominal 
wall  in  consecpience  of  repeated  pregnancies  and  lacing  acts  as  a favoring 
cause.  Prolapse  of  the  stomach  occurs  oftener  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  prolapse  of  other  abdominal  organs,  espe- 
cially the  kidney.  The  displaced  stomach  may  be  of  normal  size,  but 
is  frequently  dilated.  The  functional  activity  of  the  stomach  may  be 
normal,  but  is  usually  altered  in  consequence  of  atony  of  the  wall  or 
because  of  the  disturbances  of  secretion  to  be  found  in  gastric  neurosis. 
Owing  to  these  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  jirolapsus 
may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  the  conq^lex  distuibances  found  in 
gastric  atony,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  nervous  dyspepsia  may  be 
present.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the  examination  of  the  inflated 
stomacli,  the  percussion  of  which  gives  evidence  of  its  position.  The 
prolapsed  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  dilated  stomach  by  the  fact  that 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  borders  are  displaced  downward.  Atony 
of  the  wall  of  the  prolapsed  stomach  is  indicated  by  splashing  on  succus- 
sion  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  symptoms  dependent  ui)on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  gastric  contents.  The  symptoms  attributable  to  the  prolapsed 
stomach  are  relieved  by  the  treatment  appropriate  for  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  the  prognosis  of  the  two  affections  is  essentially  the  same. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH.  GASTRECTASIS. 

Defestition. — Increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  from  enlarge- 
ment of  its  cavity. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  occurs  at  all  ages,  more  com- 
monly in  adults,  and  in  both  sexes.  It  is  the  result  of  interference  with 
the  passage  of  its  contents  into  the  intestine,  from  their  increased  bulk, 
from  mechanical  obstruction,  or  from  weakness  of  the  wall.  Overloading 
of  the  stomach  occurs  in  gluttons  and  in  the  insane,  and  from  the  exces- 
sive drinking  of  beer  or  of  water.  Obstruction  is  usually  at  or  near  the 
pylorus,  and  may  exist  at  birth  as  a congenital  stenosis,  or  as  an  angular 
bend  of  the  duodenum  from  a vertical  stomach.  Acquired  obstruction  is 
usually  the  result  of  a scar  from  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
or  from  corrosive  poisons.  Tumors  of  tlie  pylorus,  either  cancer  or  local- 
ized hypertrophy,  and  frequently  recurring  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
pylorus,  are  also  regarded  as  causes  of  obstruction.  Tumors  compressing 
the  pylorus  or  the  duodenum,  or  dragging  upon  the  latter,  or  perhaps 
the  floating  kidney,  are  of  importance  in  etiology,  and  the  compression 
may  be  occasioned  by  fibrous  bands  or  scars  from  a localized  peritonitis. 
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Weakness  of  the  wall  may  be  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory 
changes  extending  to  the  muscular  coat  from  the  mucous  membrane  in 
gastric  catarrh,  or  from  the  peritonenm  in  perigastritis.  Degenerative 
changes  in  the  muscular  coat  in  acute  or  chronic  disease  also  act  as 
causes  of  weakness  or  enfeeblement,  and  atony  of  the  muscular  coat  is 
considered  to  exist  where  there  is  dilatation  without  evidence  of  organic 
diseavse. 

Dilatation  is  either  acute  or  chronic  in  accordance  with  the  temporary 
or  the  continuous  action  of  the  cause.  Acute  dilatation  is  rare,  but  the 
stomach  may,  be  largely  dilated  from  paresis  of  the  wall  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  after  the  occurrence  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  or  general 
peritonitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  stomach  may  be  so  distended  as  to  fill  the 
entire  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  greater  curvature  lying  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  its  capacity  may  be  increased  from  the  normal  three  pints 
to  tliirty  pints.  In  acute  dilatation  the  wall  is  stretched  and  thin ; in 
chronic  dilatation,  especially  from  pyloric  obstruction,  comjiensatory 
hypertrophy  may  exist  for  a long  time,  and  the  wall  of  the  stoiiiacli  be 
found  thickened.  In  chronic  dilatation  the  mucous  meud)rane  usually 
presents  the  changes  characteristic  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  degenerative 
changes  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  muscular  coat. 

Symptoms. — The  appetite  varies,  but  is  usually  feeble.  There  is  fre 
quent  belching  of  odorless  or  offensive  gjis.  Pyrosis  may  occur  soon  after 
eating,  or  take  place  several  hours  after  food  has  been  taken.  The  hot 
fluid  regurgitated  immediately  after  eating  is  irritating  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  acids  from  fermentation,  while  the  acridity  of  that 
regurgitated  later  in  the  digestive  process  is  often  attributable  to  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  a sensation  of  fulness  or  distress  in  the  epi- 
gastrium even  after  eating  but  little  food,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Large  quantities,  perhaps  three  or  four  quai'ts, 
may  be  vomited  even  before  breakfast,  and  may  contain  particles  of  undi- 
gested food,  especially  the  skins  and  seeds  of  fruit  eaten  days  or  weeks 
previously.  The  salol  test  will  show  impaired  motility,  and  the  use  of 
potassium  iodide  will  indicate  defective  absorption.  If  the  vomit  is  ke]>t 
for  a while  in  a suitable  receptacle,  a frothy  layer  forms  on  the  surface, 
below  which  is  a thin  grayish-brown  fluid,  and  at  the  bottom  are  par- 
ticles of  undigested  food.  Bubbles  of  g;is  are  at  tinies  to  be  seen  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  retention  and  deficient  absorption  of 
the  contents  of  tlu'.  stomach,  the  liowels  are  constipated,  the  urine  is  scanty, 
and  there  is  marked  thirst.  The  general  nutrition  is  usually  lessened, 
the  skin  is  dry  and  rougli,  and  there  may  be  extreme  emaciation.  Dis- 
turbances of  the  nervous  system  are  at  times  complained  of,  snch  as  head- 
ache and  dizziness.  These  and  the  less  frequent  cramps,  delirium,  and 
coma  are  usually  attributed  to  the  absorption  from  the  stomach  of  the 
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products  of  the  fermentation  of  its  contents.  In  rare  instances  tetany  has 
been  observed,  and  has  proved  a cause  of  death. 

On  physical  examination  the  abdomen  is  found  distended  either  in 
the  epigastrium  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel,  or  in  both  regions,  and 
peristalsis  is  visible  during  the  existence  of  compensatory  hypertrophy^, 
especially  when  the  abdomen  is  palpated.  On  percussion  the  area  of 
gastric  resonance  is  markedly  increased,  and  a change  in  the  resonant 
area  may  result  from  an  alteration  in  position  of  the  patient.  Tiie  in- 
creased area  of  resonance  is  most  satisfactorily  determined  after  inflation 
of  the  previously  emptied  stomach.  On  auscultation  a splashing  sound 
produced  by  palpation  or  succussion  is  to  be  heard  over  a wide  area. 
The  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  accoi'ding  to 
the  cause  and  persistence  of  the  dilatation,  shows  every  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  more  frequently  in  the  protracted 
cases  there  is  no  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  lactic,  butyric,  or  acetic 
acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  even 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  as  shown  by  Ewald,  may  be  present.  On  mi- 
croscopical examination  sarcina  and  various  fungi  are  to  be  found.  The 
urine  is  often  alkaline,  and  contains  an  increase  of  phosphates. 

Diagnosis. — The  increased  area  of  tympany  x>roduced  by  the  inflated 
stomach,  splashing,  and  the  possibility  of  removal  by  the  tube  from  the 
stomach  before  breakfast  of  a considerable  amount  of  contents,  are  char- 
acteristic of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Moderate  degrees  of  dilatation 
are  easily  confounded  with  simple  atony  or  atony  with  prolapse  of  the 
stomach.  In  simple  atony  there  may  be  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
stomach,  but  the  amount  of  contents  is  usually  relatively  normal,  and  the 
disturbance  of  nutrition  is  often  inconsiderable.  In  dilatation  enlargement 
of  the  stomach  is  permanent,  the  contents  are  indicative  of  fermentation, 
and  emaciation  is  the  rule.  The  upper  border  of  the  inflated  prolapsed 
stomach  lies  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  navel,  whilst  that  of 
the  dilated  stomach  is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  A mechanical  cause  of  the  dilatation  is  suggested  by  the 
previous  history  of  ulcer,  a palpable  tumor  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  visible  peristalsis,  or  extreme  emaciation.  Atony  is  suggested  as 
a cause  of  dilatation  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  physical  signs  suggestive  of  a mechanical  dilatation.  Although 
the  dilated  stomach  has  beeu  so  lai’ge  as  to  indicate  an  ovarian  cyst  and 
has  been  tapped,  the  nse  of  the  stomach-tube  would  render  this  operation 
or  an  exploratory  laparotomy  unnecessary  for  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  based 
chiefly  ux)on  the  cause  and  the  duration.  It  is  unfavorable  in  malignant 
disease,  grave  in  case  of  fibrous  stricture,  and  favorable  when  the  dilatation 
is  the  result  of  atony.  The  greater  the  degree  of  dilatation  and  the  longer 
its  iiersistence  the  more  unfavoi-able  its  prognosis,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  since  insuperable  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  result.  The 
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surgical  treatment  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  mechanical  causes, 
esj)ecially  when  performed  before  the  dilatation  has  reached  an  extreme 
degree,  renders  the  prognosis  more  favorable  in  case  of  fibrous  stricture,  and 
makes  life  more  endurable  and  even  prolonged  in  case  of  cancer. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  apart  from 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  consists  in  little  moi-e  than  washing  out  the 
stomach  and  careful  regulation  of  the  diet, — procedures  which  in  many 
cases  bring  about  a good  result  by  relieving  the  basal  catarrhal  condition, 
and  which  when  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  is  irremediable  do  good  by 
removal  of  the  fermenting  mass  of  food  and  seci’etions  which  accumulate 
because  they  cannot  escape  through  the  i)ylorus. 

Tlie  introduction  of  gastric  lavage  in  1867  l>y  Kussmaul  marked  an 
era  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  diseases.  In  washing  out  tlie  stomach  it  is 
b(‘tter  to  remove  the  contents  l)y  siphonage  than  by  the  stomach-i)ump. 
Tlie  apparatus  required  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a long,  soft  stomacli- 
tulie  or  Nelaton’s  catheter,  with  sufficiently  large  side  openings  near  the 
open  or  closed  end,  and  united  above  to  an  india-rubber  tube  about  a 
yard  in  length  and  terminating  in  a large  funnel.  After  the  stomach-tube 
has  been  introduced,  the  funnel  filled  witli  water  is  raised  above  tlie  head 
of  the  patient,  and  when  it  has  nearly  eniiitied  itself  is  lowered  below  the 
stomach  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  produce  a revei-sal  of  the  curi-ent.  The 
process  is  so  easy  that  it  is  usually  better  to  teach  the  patient  to  do  it 
himself.  At  first  it  may  be  better  to  wash  out  the  stomach  two  or  three 
times  a day,  but  when  the  viscus  has  once  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
lavage  should  be  usually  practised  only  once  a day,  preferably  at  a time 
distant  from  a meal,  as  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  late  evening. 
Pure  water  of  about  100°  F.  may  be  commonly  used  ; but  when  there  is 
much  fermentation  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  a one  per 
cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  resorcin,  may  be  employed. 

The  feedinc:  of  a case  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  should  be  that  of 
severe  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  the  food  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
scraped  beef,  predigested  foods,  or  cooked  meat,  which  should  always  be 
very  tender  and  thoroughly  masticated.  J\lilk  diet  also  may  be  tried. 
It  should  be  given  at  short  intervals. 

The  power  of  contracting  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  has  been  as- 
signed by  various  practitioners  to  certain  remedies,  notably  strychnine  and 
electricity.  The  alkaloid  maybe  freely  administered  internally  and  the  fara- 
dic  cnrnmt  us(m1  locally,  though  the  effect  is  ]>robably  very  slight.  When  t he 
dilatation  is  pronounced  an  elastic  abdominal  bandage  is  often  serviceable. 

For  the  treatment  of  pyloric  stenosis  three  surgical  jn’ocedures  are 
in  vogue.  Loreta’s  ojieration  consists  in  digital  dilatation  after  gas- 
trotomy ; it  is  applicable  only  to  non-inalignant  cases ; according  to 
Schroeter,  it  had  uj)  to  1894  a mortality-rate  of  about  forty-six  ]ier  cent. 
Moreover,  in  the  greater  ]n-oportion  of  successful  cases  there  has  been 
a recurrence  of  the  stenosis. 
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Gastro-enterostomy  consists  in  making  an  opening  between  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  and  uniting  the  two.  According  to  Magill,  in  sixty- 
one  gastro-enterostomies,  made  by  the  aid  of  plates  or  other  mechanical 
devices  (not  sutures)  between  1887  and  1894,  the  gross  mortality  was  about 
twenty-three  per  cent.  ; the  mortality  with  sutures  seems  to  have  been 
about  fifty  per  cent. 

According  to  Dreydorff,  the  mortality  of  i^ylorectomies  uj)  to  1894  was 
about  seventy-five  per  cent. ; but  an  imIH•o^dng  technique  seems  to  be 
reducing  this  greatly,  as  in  nine  cases  Kocher  had  only  two  deaths.  (See 
also  Prognosis.) 

GASTRITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  usually  results  from  a local  irritation  of 
its  mucous  membrane,  and  the  resulting  changes  are  both  superficial  and 
deep-seated,  affecting  the  epithelium  of  the  surface,  the  glands,  and  the 
interstitial  tissue.  In  severe  cases  the  inflammatory  process  extends  to- 
wards the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach,  which  it  sooner  or  later  reaches, 
the  intervening  structures  being  involved  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The 
distinction  of  clinical  convenience  is  that  between  acute  and  chronic  gas- 
tritis. Acute  gastritis  is  either  catarrhal,  pseudo-membranous,  or  phleg- 
monous according  to  the  anatomical  changes,  or  toxic,  mycotic,  or  parasitic 
according  to  the  conspicuous  features  in  etiology.  Chronic  gastritis  is 
largely  catarrhal,  but  is  sometimes  associated  with  xiroliferation  or  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  other  times  with  sclerosis  of  the  wall  of 
the  stomach. 

acute  catarrhal  gastritis,  acute  gastric  catarrh. 

acute  dyspepsia. 

Etiology. — Local  irritation  from  food  or  drink  is  the  usual  exciting 
cause  of  acute  catarrhal  gastritis.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  when 
swallowed  may  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  improperly  prepared,  or  excessive  in 
quantity.  Of  esxjecial  importance  are  fermented  or  decomxiosed  food,  as 
jmtrid  meat  or  fish,  sour  milk,  unripe  or  rotten  fruit,  ill-kei)t  fermented 
liquors,  and  alcoholic  excess.  The  bacterial  infection  of  the  food  or  drink 
is  of  especial  inqiortance,  and  epidemics  of  infectious  gastritis  have  been 
reported  in  which  a number  of  persons  have  simultaneously  suffered  from 
partaking  in  common  of  infected  food  or  drink.  Such  instances  of  infec- 
tious gastritis  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  usual  occurrence  of  acute 
gastritis  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Predisx)Osing  causes  are  also  important,  since  all  exposed  to  the  same 
exciting  cause  do  not  alike  suffer.  A vulnerable  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach prevails  in  certain  families,  and  may  be  inherited.  It  is  especially 
frequent  among  brunettes,  so  often  characterized  as  bilious,  in  the  very 
old,  and  in  the  very  young,  and  may  also  result  from  bad  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  acute  or  chronic  disease. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.— The  appearances  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  iii  acute  catarrhal  gastritis  are  rarely  observed,  since  the 
disease  is  rapidly  recovered  from.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  based 
chiefly  upon  the  direct  observation  by  Beaumont  of  St.  Martin’s  stomach, 
and  is  conflrmed  in  rare  ciuses  of  death  from  other  causes  during  an  acute 
catarrhal  gastritis  and  by  experiment.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen, 
red,  and  either  dry  or  covered  with  abundant  viscid  mucus.  Minute 
hemorrhages  may  be  observed,  and  superlicial  erosions  are  to  be  seen, 
especially  along  the  projecting  folds  of  the  contracted  stomach.  Micro- 
scopical examination  shows  a granular  condition  of  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium, sometimes  associated  with  a cellular  inflltration  of  the  interstitial 
tissue.  When  the  glands  are  decidedly  swollen  and  granular  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  opaque  giay,  esiiecially  at  the  pyloric  end, 
and  the  condition  has  been  designated  i}arenchi/matoiis  gastro-adenitis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  in  accordance  with  tlie  mildness  or 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  There  is  a loss  of  appetite,  or  a desire  for 
pungent,  sour,  saline,  very  hot  or  ice-cold  articles  of  food  or  drink. 
Tliirst  is  usually  conspicuous,  although  the  jjatient  may  be  loath  to 
swallow  through  fear  of  vomiting,  and  there  is  an  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth.  Nausea,  belching,  and  vomiting  are  more  or  less  constant, 
and  hiccough  is  occasional.  The  regurgitation  of  a tasteless  fluid,  water- 
brash,  or  of  an  acrid,  burning  fluid,  pyrosis,  is  frequent.  There  is  more 
or  less  discomfort,  sometimes  intense  pain,  in  the  epigastric  region,  to 
which  a faint,  “all-gone”  feeling  is  often  referred,  and  constipation  is 
the  rule,  but  is  sometimes  followed  by  diarrhoea. 

The  patient  complains  of  headache,  is  dull  and  sleepy  or  fretful,  espe- 
cially if  a child,  and  in  the  infant  delirium  or  convulsions  may  occur,  sug- 
gesting a meningitis.  In  the  mild  cases  there  is  little  or  no  elevation  of 
temperature,  but  in  the  severe  cases  the  temperature  may  rise  to  101°  or 
102°  F.,  and  the  beginning  of  the  attack  be  announced  by  a chill.  The 
tongue  is  usually  covered  by  a white  coat,  and  the  breath  is  offensive  from 
the  associated  catarrhal  stomatitis.  Herpes  of  the  lips  is  occiisionally  ob- 
served. The  epigastrium  is  often  distended,  tympanitic,  and  tender.  The 
vomit  consists  at  first  of  undigested  food,  which  may  liave  been  retained 
for  many  hours.  With  the  ])ersistence  of  the  ^'omiting  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  either  alkaline  from  deficient  hydrochloric  acid  and 
abundant  alkaline  mucus,  or  acid  from  the  iiresence  of  lactic  acid  or 
butyric  acid  in  consequence  of  fermentation,  or  bitter  from  pej)tones  or 
bile.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored. 

The  causes  of  a gastritis  are  often  those  of  a gastro-enteritis,  and  the 
association  of  jaundice  witli  tlie  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  catarrhal 
gastritis  is  indicative  of  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  duodenum. 
This  gastro-duodenal  catarrh  is  the  usual  cause  of  acute  jaundice,  bilious 
attacks,  or  “acute  hepatic  tor]ior.”  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
aiaite  pancreatitis  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  a gastro- 
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duodeuitis.  The  advance  of  the  irritant,  perhaps  a specific  bacterium,  to 
the  ileum  is  manifested  by  XH’ofuse  diarrhoea,  which,  combined  with 
gastric  symptoms  and  collapse,  is  significant  of  cholera,  cholera  nostras, 
or  poisoning  by  putrid  meat,  fish,  or  milk  products. 

Diagnosis.— Mild  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  gastritis  are  readily  diag- 
nosticated from  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  after  indiges- 
tible food  or  other  irritants  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Tlie 
diagnosis  becomes  difficult  in  acute  febrile  gastritis  of  obscure  etiology, 
since  the  condition  may  be  due  to  the  invasion  of  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease. The  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms  in  the  course  of  a few  daj^s 
serves  to  eliminate  the  exanthemata.  The  early  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever  often  resemble  those  of  acute  catarrhal  gastritis,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  typical  range  of  temperature,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
the  presence  of  a rash,  and  the  diazo-ieaction  make  clear  the  existence 
of  typhoid  fever. 

Peognosis. — Acute  catarrhal  gastritis  is  usually  a mild  aflection,  last- 
ing from  a few  days  to  a fortnight.  Kapid  recovery  often  follows  the 
vomiting  of  the  irritating  cause,  or  its  expulsion  from  the  b(jwels  when 
diarrhoea  is  a complication.  Gastritis  complicated  with  duodenitis  may 
last  for  weeks,  and  the  prognosis  of  gastro-enteritis  is  stated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  acute  enteritis.  Frecpiently  recurring  attacks  of  acute 
catarrhal  gastritis  are  likely  to  result  in  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis. 

PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  GASTRITIS. 

This  variety  of  acute  gastritis  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  large 
or  small  patches  of  a membrane  either  loosely  applied  or  intimately  ad- 
herent to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  condition  is  rare, 
j and  occurs  as  a complication  of  severe  infectious  diseases,  esiiecially 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  septicmmia,  inaliguant  endocarditis, 
and  pneumonia.  There  are  no  distinctive  symptoms  unless  portions 
of  membrane  be  vomited. 

PHLEGMONOUS  GASTRITIS. 

In  rare  instances  a circumscribed  or  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  occurs.  Single  or  multiple  abscesses 
result,  the  former  having  been  observed  as  large  as  the  fist,  and  are  dis- 
charged into  the  stomach  or  perforate  the  peritoneal  coat.  Phlegmonous 
gastritis  has  been  found  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  more  frequently 
in  drunkards,  and  occurs  without  obvious  exciting  cause,  or  as  a compli- 
cation of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  course  of  a septic  process, 
as  puerperal  infection  or  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and  is  characterized  by  severe  epigastric 
pain,  high  fever,  with  morning  fall  and  evening  rise  of  temimrature, 
typhoidal  symptoms,  and  eventual  coma  or  collapse.  The  abscess  has 
been  felt  as  a tumor  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  pus  has  appeared 
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in  tlie  vomit  and  the  dejections.  The  course  ol’  phlegmonous  gastritis  is 
usually  acute,  though  sometimes  chronic.  The  diagnosis  rarely  has  been 
made,  and  the  condition  is  most  to  be  suspected  when  the  symptoms  of 
an  acute  iierigastritis  without  obvious  cause  are  present.  The  progno- 
sis is  unfavorable,  death  resulting  from  an  extension  of  the  suppuration 
to  the  peritoneum  with  the  production  of  a general  peritonitis,  or  in 
consequence  of  progressive  emaciation  and  debility  from  the  resulting 
destruction  and  associated  disturbance  of  function  of  the  niucons  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  In  rare  cases  healing,  with  extensive  deformity 
of  the  stomach  from  scars,  may  take  place. 

TOXIC  GASTRITIS. 

This  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  i)oisonous  chemicals,  especially  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxalic,  and  carbolic 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  phosphorus,  ai’senic,  antimony,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, ami  potassium  cyanide.  The  resulting  lesions  resemble  those 
described  in  connection  with  corrosive  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus. 
Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  are  likely  to  i)roduce  extensive  paren- 
chymatous degeneration  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  The  synii)toins 
indicative  of  the  entrance  of  the  poisons  into  the  stomach  are  localized 
epigastric  pain,  persistent  vomiting  of  blood,  and  a swollen  and  tender 
epigastrium.  The  effect  of  acute  poisoning  from  irritants  swallowed  is 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Poisoning,  pages  360-362. 

When  gastritis  is  due  to  the  growth  of  fungi  in  the  stomach,  as  the 
favus  fungus,  or  to  that  of  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  wall,  the  condition  is 
known  as  a mycotic  gastritis.  The  larvm  of  certain  insects  and  intestinal 
pariisites  when  present  in  the  stomach  may  be  productive  of  a gastritis 
to  which  the  term  parasitic  gastritis  has  been  applied.  Further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  due  to 
Animal  Parasites,  page  321. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  gastritis  varies  with  the  causa- 
tion. In  the  simplest  cases  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  restrict  the  food 
to  milk  with  lime  water  and  broths,  and  give  a saline  purge  : such  treat- 
ment being  j)receded  by  an  emetic  if  the  stomach  contain  undigested  food. 
In  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  leech,  to  give  aconite  with  anti- 
pyrin if  there  be  fever,  and  to  purge  with  a mercurial  followed  by  salines. 

When  an  acute  gastritis  is  due  to  an  irritant  poison,  the  stomach  after 
having  been  well  washed  out  should  be  left  for  twenty-four  liours  or 
longer,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  without  food ; leeches 
should  be  placed  upon  the  epigastrium,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  blis- 
ters ; opium  should  be  given  freely,  and  bismuth  snbnitrate  or  subcar- 
bonate caiefully  administered  in  small  repeated  doses.  When  the  acute 
catarrh  is  the  outcome  of  an  alcoholic  debauch,  the  patient  sliould  be 
well  vomited  by  ipecacuanha  given  in  tive-grain  doses  repeiited  every 
ten  minutes  until  the  eflect  is  produced,  and  afterwards  should  be  freely 
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purged  by  quarter-grain  doses  of  calomel  administered  every  hour,  aided 
by  a saline  if  necessary.  The  food  should  be  broths,  milk,  or  similar 
bland  liquids,  in  small  quantities,  or  should  for  the  time  being  be  en- 
tirely withheld  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  being  sustained  by  nutri- 
tive enemata.  Leeches  to  the  epigastrium  are  rarely  required,  but  the 
blister  is  often  of  great  service.  The  use  of  stomachic  bitters  and  simi- 
lar irritant  substances  is  strongly  contra-indicated  in  gastric  catarrh, 
except  that  in  alcoholic  subjects  after  the  first  few  days  hydrastine  or 
fluid  extract  of  hydrastine  is  often  a very  useful  remedy ; and  that 
when  the  so-called  acute  catarrh  of  an  alcoholic  is  really  an  exacerbation 
of  a chronic  giistritis  with  great  relaxation  of  the  vessels  and  benumb- 
ing of  the  gastric  nerve-endings,  local  stimulants,  such  as  tincture  of 
Cayenne  i)epper  and  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  are  often  of  service 
after  the  first  few  days  of  treatment. 

CHRONIC  GASTRITIS.  CHRONIC  CATARRHAL  GASTRITIS.  CHRONIC 
GASTRIC  CATARRH.  CHRONIC  DYSPEPSIA. 

Etiology. — The  prolonged  or  frequently  recurrent  action  of  the 
causes  of  acute  gastritis  is  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  chronic 
gastritis.  Prominent  among  these  causes  are  the  long-continued  use  of 
unsuitable  or  improperly  prepared  articles  of  food,  pemstently  irregu- 
lar or  hurried  meals,  insufficient  mastication,  and  the  abuse  of  tea,  cofiee, 
tobacco,  and  especially  of  alcohol.  Chronic  gastritis  is  a frequent  ac- 
companiment of  cancer  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sometimes 
associated  with  ulcer.  It  may  follow  chronic  p^issive  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  not  only  from  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation, 
but  also  from  chronic  afiections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  gout,  diabetes,  and 
prolonged  primary  and  secondary  amemias. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  simple  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  the  mucous 
membrane  is  swollen,  injected,  of  a bluish  slate  color  from  the  presence 
of  metamorphosed  blood-pigment,  and  is  covered  with  aluindant  grayish- 
white  mucus.  These  alterations  are  seen  especially  in  the  chronic  ca- 
tarrhal gastritis  due  to  passive  congestion.  The  severe  forms  of  chronic 
gastritis  are  those  in  wffiich  more  conspicuous  structural  changes  take 
place  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  According  to  the  nature  and  effect  of 
these  changes  a distinction  is  drawn  between  hypertrophic  or  prolifer- 
ating gastritis  and  atrophic  gastritis.  In  hypertrophic  gastritis  there 
is  a cellular  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  asso- 
ciated with  enlargement  of  the  glands,  which  become  tortuous  and 
even  hyperplastic.  Polypoid  projections  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  formed,  and  a lobulated  or  corrugated — the  mammillated — condition 
of  the  surface  results,  in  part  from  the  contraction  of  the  inflamed  wall,  in 
part  from  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  interglandular  tissue.  The  orifiees 
of  the  glands  are  frequently  constricted,  causing  dilatation  of  the  ducts 
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and  the  formation  of  cysts.  The  capacity  of  the  stomach  may  be  normal 
or  somewhat  increased.  In  atrophic  gastritis  a shi  inkage  of  the  indamed 
mucous  membrane  occurs,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  thin, 
smooth,  and  dense,  suggestive  rather  of  a thickened  serous  membrane 
than  of  a mucous  membrane,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 
glands  ensues.  Sclerosis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  an 
involvement  of  all  the  coats  of  tlie  stomach  in  the  inflammatory  jDro- 
cess.  In  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  flbrous  tissue  the  stomach 
may  be  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  hold  but  a few  ounces.  The  wall 
is  increased  in  thickness  and  in  density.  The  gross  appearances 
closely  resemble  those  of  fibrous  cancer,  so-called  scirrhus,  and  a micro- 
sco[)ical  examination  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  this 
disease. 

Sa^mptoms. — The  local  and  general  symptoms  of  chronic  catarrhal 
gastritis  resemble  those  of  other  affections  of  the  stomach,  especiallj" 
acute  catarrhal  gastritis.  They  are,  however,  usually  of  gradual  onset,  at 
first  being  oidy  occasional,  but  eventually  are  persistent.  Thei’e  is  fi-e- 
quently  a disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  maj'  be  moist  or  dry,  and 
the  appetite  is  feeble,  often  perverse,  and  sometimes  excessive.  There  is 
occasional  thirst,  especially  when  the  mouth  is  diy,  although  often  there 
is  a profuse  secretion  of  saliva.  Nausea  is  frequent  both  before  and  after 
eating,  and  vomiting  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  In  alcoliolic  gastritis 
the  vomiting  of  mucus  before  breakfast  is  conspicuous,  and  is  attributable 
to  the  retching  caused  l)y  eftbifs  at  clearing  the  pharynx  from  the  abundant 
adherent  secretion.  Vomiting  also  takes  place  after  food  has  been  taken, 
and  then  consists  of  incompletelj^  digested  particles  of  food,  wliich  may  be 
covered  with  mucus.  Belching  during  and  after  meals  is  frequent,  the 
gas  raised  being  either  odorless  or  offensive.  Eegurgitation  of  liquid, 
either  bitter  from  the  presence  of  peptones,  or  acrid  from  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  organic  acids  from  fermentation,  is  a source  of  discom- 
fort. The  patient  complains  of  a faint,  “all-gone”  feeling  in  the  epi- 
gastrium before  eating,  but  food  usually  produces  a sensation  of  fulness, 
of  weight,  as  from  a piece  of  lead,  or  of  tension,  demanding  relief  from 
external  pressure.  There  may  be  actual  pain,  sometimes  severe,  espe- 
cially after  eating,  referred  to  the  region  of  tlie  stomach.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated,  and  flatulence  is  frequent.  The  evacuations 
sometimes  contain  undigested  particles  of  food. 

The  ])atient  complains  of  headache  and  of  dizziness,  particularly 
b(‘fore  eating.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  often  irregular,  notably  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  attacks  of  ]ialpitation  or  dyspnoea  may  occur 
from  apparently  slight  indiscretions  of  diet.  The  patient  is  frequently 
in  a state  of  mental  depression,  or  is  nervous  and  ini  table.  He  is 
often  drowsy  after  eating,  and  wakeful  at  night.  Although  for  a long 
time  the  general  nutrition  may  be  but  little  imimired,  eventually  emacia- 
tion, sometimes  extreme,  results.  Extreme  pallor  and  symptoms  of  a 
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( progressive  pernicious  aiitcmia  have  been  observed  in  chronic  gastritis 
with  extensive  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  tongue  may  be  somewhat  coated,  though  not  infrequently  it 
appears  normal.  The  breath  is  often  offensive,  either  from  an  unclean 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  or  from  the  escape  of  gases  from  the 
stomach.  The  epigastrium  is  frequently  swollen  and  tender,  and  splash- 
ing may  be  heard  on  palpation  at  a time  when  the  normal  stomach  should 
be  empty.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  removed  at  a suitable  time  after 
a test  meal  has  been  taken  may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  contain 
undigested  food  from  impaired  motility  and  defective  digestive  power. 

' There  is  usually  a diminution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  case  lactic, 
acetic,  or  butyric  acid  is  x>resent.  It  is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
proliferating  gastritis  there  may  be  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  There 
is  abundant  mucus  in  simple  catarrhal  gastritis,  while  there  is  little  or 
no  mucus  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  atrophic  gastritis.  In  the 
latter  affection  in  addition  to  diminished  or  absent  hydrochloric  acid 
there  is  a marked  lack  of  the  digestive  ferments.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
and  either  is  high-colored  with  abundant  urates  or  is  pale  and  contains 
phosphates  ; crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  are  sometimes  observed. 

Prognosis. — Periods  of  temporary  improvement  during  the  course  of 
chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  are  frequent,  but  recurrences  of  the  symptoms 
are  the  rule.  Complete  recovery  in  primary  gastritis  is  the  less  likely  to 
occur  the  longer  the  condition  has  existed,  because  of  the  organic  changes 
developing  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  In  gastritis  secondary  to  grave 
disease  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  conditions  causing  the  gastric 
changes.  The  immediate  outlook  is  extremely  grave  when  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  stomach  shows  persistent  absence  of  the  digestive 
ferments. 

Diagnosis. — Important  in  diagnosis  is  a well-defined  cause,  the  jjer- 
sistence  of  the  symptoms,  a constant  lack  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
presence  of  abundant  mucus  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  evidence 
of  deficient  motility  and  absorptive  power.  Boas,  however,  has  observed 
a series  of  cases  characterized  by  the  copious  secretion  of  mucus  and 
excessive  acidity  and  accompanied  by  marked  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  term  acid  gastritis.  The  diagnosis 
of  pure  chronic  gastritis  requires  also  the  elimination  of  other  atfections 
of  the  stomach  in  which  similar  modifications  of  function  may  be  present. 
Especially  to  be  differentiated  are  nervous  dj^spepsia,  dilatation,  and 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Even  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  when  pain  is  slight 
and  hemorrhage  lacking,  may  be  regarded  as  chronic  gastritis. 

Nervous  dyspepsia  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  existence  of  a satisfac- 
tory local  cause  for  the  gastric  symptoms,  by  the  greater  or  less  uniform- 
ity of  relation  between  definite  kinds  of  diet  and  the  occasioned  disturb- 
ance, and  by  the  freedom  from  various  neuroses.  Dilatation  of  the 
stomach  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  results  of  the  examination  with  the 
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tube.  In  cancer  the  cachexia  is  greater  and  usually  progressive  despite 
treatment^  lactic  acid  is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and,  as  a rule,  a tumor  eventually  is  appreciable.  In  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
even  if  there  is  no  characteristic  hemorrhage,  localized  tenderness  is  likely 
to  be  marked,  and  the  gastric  pain  is  commonly  relieved  by  alkalies  and 
by  certain  foods.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  further  considered  in  the 
articles  on  these  several  diseases. 

Treatment. — The  successful  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  re- 
quires the  most  careful  attention  to  minutim  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  to  see  that  directions  are  closelj^  carried  out.  A 
woollen  or  silk  abdominal  bandage  to  be  worn  day  and  night  is  in  many 
cases  essential.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  strictness 
and  care,  an  absolute  diet-list  being  given  to  the  patient.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  diet  not  only  must  the  general  rules  be  adhered  to,  but  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  studied,  so  that 
the  diet-list  shall  conform  not  only  to  the  needs  of  the  gastric  catarrh, 
but  also  to  tliose  of  the  individual  suffering  from  the  catarrh.  The  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  patient  are  to  be  carefully  weighed.  In  severe 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence  the  course  of  treatment  ^vith  a 
rigid  milk  diet ; there  are  many  persons  who  assert  that  milk  does  not 
agree  with  them,  there  are  a few  who  really  cannot  digest  it ; upon  the 
latter  it  should  not  be  forced.  The  milk  may  be  warm,  but  never 
boiled.  Ordinarily  milk  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; ice-cold  milk  should  never  be  allowed.  It  should  be  swallowed  in 
small  quantities,  five  to  six  ounces,  every  two  hours  during  the  day,  and 
should  have  added  to  each  portion  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime 
water.  It  should  be  taken  slowly,  in  draughts  of  not  more  than  an 
ounce  each,  at  intervals  of  a minute,  or  longer.  It  should  not  be  too 
rich,  and  in  some  cases  should  be  partially  skimmed.  Separator  milk 
should  never  be  used.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a patient  may 
be  kept  on  a milk  diet  without  injury  is  indefinite  ; from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  milk  a day  are  necessary  to  support  the  bodily  functions. 

Probably  next  to  milk,  and  perhaps  superior  to  it,  in  digestibility, 
is  scraped  beef  given  raw  ; it  is,  however,  so  disagreeable  to  patients  that 
immediately  following  the  milk  diet,  or  in  mild  cases  without  a preceding 
milk  diet,  the  practitioner  frequently  must  content  himself  with  restricting 
the  food  to  Hamburg  steak  (made  without  egg  and  broiled  lightly  over  a 
very  quick  fire),  stewed  sweetbread,  white  meat  of  chicken  or  game,  and 
pulled  bread  or  toast.  Custards  made  with  but  little  sugar  or  sweetened 
with  saccharin,  and  junket,  may  be  used  for  desserts.  Milk-toast  agrees 
well  with  some.  Game  may  be  allowed,  but  tame  ducks,  turkey,  and 
squabs  or  young  pigeons  are  to  be  interdicted.  Among  vegetables,  thor- 
oughly cooked  spinach,  macaroni  stewed  in  milk,  and  rice,  are  the  first  to 
be  given ; in  many  cases  certain  farinaceous  foods  may  be  taken  early, 
— never  oatmeal,  however.  AVheat  preparations  are  usually  to  be  pre- 
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ferred,  though  some  of  the  fiue  Indian-corn  preparations  are  useful.  Tlie 
hull  of  the  grain  must  be  largely  removed,  and  the  farinaceous  food  must 
be  thoroughly  cooked.  A principle  of  absolute  importance  is  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  different  foods  should  be  taken  at  one  meal. 
As  the  case  progresses,  or  the  patient  becomes  utterly  wearied,  the  diet 
may  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  fresh  young  vegetables.  Too  long 
continuance  of  any  diet  may  lead  to  loss  of  appetite  with  weakness  and 
ameniia. 

All  vegetables  that  are  eaten  green,  such  as  peas,  should  be  very 
young  and  soft ; ripe  peas  and  beans  are  among  the  most  indigestible 
of  farinaceous  foods.  Potatoes  are  among  the  last  articles  to  be  allowed  ; 
they  should  always  be  roasted  and  mealy.  Sugar  is  distinctly  worse 
than  potatoes.  Artificial  foods,  x^eptones,  etc.,  much  used  as  they  are, 
are,  in  our  belief,  not  to  be  looked  ux>on  with  favor,  as  it  is  iniiDOSsible 
for  any  one  to  know  what  a xiharmaceutical  food  really  contains.  The 
food  must  be  thoroughly  masticated. 

The  question  of  drink  is  an  imx:)ortant  one.  In  the  first  i)lace,  alcohol 
is  an  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ 
can  only  do  harm,  so  that  total  abstinence  must  be  enforced.  In  the 
second  i^lace,  an  excess  of  fluid  with  food  dilutes  the  gastric  juice,  whilst 
any  cold  drink  or  food  put  into  a diseased  stomach  during  a meal  inter- 
feres with  its  functions.  Ice-water  must  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  it 
is  essential  in  many  cases  that  the  liquid  taken  during  a meal  be  restricted 
to  one  teacup  of  weak  hot  tea  or  simx^le  hot  water.  Coffee  and  chocolate 
are  distinctly  deleterious,  though  sometimes  the  demand  for  coffee  from  a 
patient  is  so  urgent  that  it  may  be  allowed  once  a day,  preferably  taken 
without  cream. 

Gastric  lavage  has  been  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastri- 
tis ; when  there  is  any  interference  with  the  escape  of  food  through  the 
pylorus,  or  when  there  is  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  it  may  be  essential ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  catarrh  lavage  is  unnecessary  and 
even  harmful.  Its  use  is  apt  to  develop  into  a very  deleterious  habit : thus, 
we  have  known  a sufferer  to  take  habitually  forty  or  fifty  lavages  a day. 

In  most  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  there  is  constii^ation,  and  even 
when  it  is  not  pronounced,  cure  is  facilitated  by  keex>ing  the  bowels  in  a 
soluble  condition.  It  is  probably  by  its  action  on  the  liver  and  the  x^or- 
tal  circulation  that  the  Carlsbad  water  and  salts  have  acquired  their 
great  reputation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  Eurox)ean  waters  and 
the  salts  prepared  from  them  are  in  any  way  superior  to  the  Bedford 
water  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  stronger  sx^rings  of  the  Saratoga  district 
in  Aew  York.  In  our  practice  the  Carlsbad  salts  used  at  home  have 
not  seemed  superior  to  saline  mixtures.  (See  formula  19.)  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  ad\isable  to  alternate  this  formula  with  that  of  the 
aloes  and  senna  mixture.  (See  formula  20.)  Formula}  2 and  3 may 
also  be  used  on  occasion.  The  laxative  should  be  administered  dailjr. 
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SO  as  to  maintain  a steady  impression,  and  in  such  doses  as  to  produce 
semi-solid  stools.* 

As  regards  the  direct  medicament  of  the  stomach,  the  first  principle  is 
to  avoid  doing  harm.  All  irritating  substances  are  injurious ; quinine, 
gentian,  quassia,  and  other  so-called  “simple  bitters,”  strychnine,  aro- 
matics, spices,  should  all  be  rigorously  avoided.  In  any  dose  and  in  all 
doses  they  are  incapable  of  good  (except  in  alcoholic  cases),  and  may  do 
great  harm ; in  some  highly  anremic  cases  minute  quantities  of  iron, 
such  as  occur  in  some  mineral  waters,  are  not  disadvantageous. 

The  one  remedy  that  is  useful  is  silver  nitrate.  Its  action  is  purely 
local,  and  direct  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  is  essential.  It  should 
never  be  administered  in  solution,  as  when  it  is  so  given  decomposition 
begins  from  the  moment  it  touches  the  lips.  Further,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane should  be  prepared  for  its  action  ; a tumbler  of  hot  water  con- 
taining ten  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  taken  half  an  hour 
before  each  meal,  followed  in  ten  minutes  by  a pill  of  one-quarter  grain 
of  the  nitrate  with  half  a grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  In  severe 
cases  the  nitrate  should  be  exhibited  for  from  one  to  two  months,  the 
best  results  often  being  obtained  by  breaking  the  treatment  up  into 
periods  of  two  or  three  weeks.  During  these  interruptions  bismuth 
subnitrate  may  be  used,  but  resorcin,  one  to  two  grains,  in  solution,  is 
usually  more  effective ; and  even  zinc  oxide  (dose  one  grain)  often  acts 
better.  The  inferiority  of  these  drugs,  however,  to  the  nitrate  is  very 
great.  During  the  prolonged  exhibition  of  the  nitrate  the  inside  of  the 
lips  and  the  gums  should  be  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  first 
evidence  of  approaching  argyria  ; any  discoloration  should  be  the  signal 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  drug.  The  danger  of  argj’ria  is, 
however,  we  think,  greatly  exaggerated ; in  our  own  practice  we  have 
never  seen  but  one  case  in  which  the  slightest  show  of  color  appeared 
upon  the  lips. 

When  in  any  case  of  gastric  catarrh  there  is  pronounced  tendency  to 
fermentation  of  food  which  is  not  controlled  by  regulation  of  the  diet,  a 
capsule  of  naphtol  (2.5  grains)  and  carbolic  acid  (1  grain)  is  often  veiy 
serviceable. 

Chronic  gastric  catarrh  of  alcoholic  origin  differs  from  that  of  a 
different  etiology  in  that  the  mucous  membrane  by  long  habit  h:is  become 
accustomed  to  irritants  and  often  bears  bitters  well,  seemingly  being  for 
the  time  benefited.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  sooner  such  drugs 
are  got  rid  of  the  sooner  will  complete  restoration  be  brought  about. 

ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  disease  is  variously  designated  according  as  the  anatomical,  the 
clinical,  or  the  etiological  characteristics  are  made  conspicuous.  It  is 


* The  student  should  also  compare  this  article  with  that  on  hepatic  congestion. 
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called  round  from  its  frequent  shape,  chronic  from  its  usual  j)rolouged 
existence,  perforating  since  it  shows  a tendency  to  destroy  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  and  corrosive  or  peptic  from  the  supposed  importance  in  its  pro- 
duction of  the  digestive  qualities  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Similar 
ulcers  are  seen  also  in  the  duodenum,  and  more  rarely  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Etiology. — It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  factors  of  chief  impor- 
tance in  etiology  are  a localized  diminution  in  the  blood-supply  to  the 
wall  and  superacidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  severe  burns  are  some- 
times followed  by  duodenal  ulcer.  Local  causes  of  a diminished  circu- 
lation are  to  be  found  in  injuries  to  the  surface,  arterial  obstruction  from 
sclerosis,  thrombosis,  or  embolism,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  arteries ; and  Easmussen  considers  that  pressure  iqDon 
the  stomach  from  a tight  band  around  the  waist  may  be  of  etiological 
importance.  The  local  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  becomes  intensi- 
fied in  general  deterioration  of  the  blood,  as  in  anfemia,  chlorosis,  and 
tuberculosis.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  twice  as  common  in  women  as  in 
men,  and,  according  to  Welch,  is  oftenest  found  in  the  former  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  in  men  between  thirty  and  fort5\ 
It  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence,  being  present  in  five  per  cent, 
of  a large  number  of  autopsies.  Female  domestics,  particularly  cooks, 
are  usually  considered  to  be  especially  liable,  but  gastric  ulcer  is  found  in 
aU  classes  in  life.  Ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
common  in  men. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  shape  of  the  ulcer  is  round  or  oblong,  and 
is  often  compared  to  that  of  a funnel,  from  the  fact  that  one  part  is  often 
shelving,  even  in  terraces,  towards  the  sharply  defined  deepest  point.  The 
terraced  appearance  is  due  to  the  more  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous 
than  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  of  the  muscular  than  of  the  subperitoneal 
coat.  Eventually  a like  destruction  of  all  the  coats  takes  place,  and  the 
ulcer  appears  as  if  a hole  had  been  punched  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
The  size  of  the  ulcer  varies  from  one  a half-inch  in  diameter  to  another 
covering  a surface  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  One  or  seveiul 
ulcers  are  to  be  found,  and  the  largest  result  either  from  the  confiueuce 
of  two  or  more  or  are  due  to  the  progressive  enlargement  of  a single 
ulcer.  The  edge  is  sharply  defined,  and  often  shows  at  one  point  the 
stump  of  an  artery  perhaps  obliterated  either  by  a thrombus  or  by  endar- 
teritis. The  gastric  ulcer  is  generally  found  in  the  pyloric  half  of  the 
stomach  near  the  smaller  curvature,  and  on  the  posterior  wall.  Its 
proximity  to  the  smaller  curvature  and  its  peculiar  shape  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  arborescent  distribution  of  the  branches  of  an 
obstructed  coronary  artery. 

The  tendency  of  the  ulcer  is  towards  healing  or  perforation.  The 
healed  ulcer  is  manifested  by  a scar  often  radiating,  which,  if  at  the 
pylorus  or  in  the  duodenum,  is  likely  to  cause  a stenosis,  resulting  in 
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dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  healing  of  an  nicer  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  stomach  extensive  enough  to  involve  a considerable  portion  of  its 
circumference  is  one  of  the  causes  of  an  hour-glass  shape  of  the  stomach. 
The  scar  of  a previous  ulcer  and  the  clean-cut  destruction  of  an  active 
ulcer  are  to  be  found  not  infrequently  in  the  same  stomach.  The  ulcer 
about  to  perforate  is  often  prevented  from  causing  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  the  formation  of  fibrous  adhesions  between  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  neighbor- 
ing structures,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  diaphragm,  which  make 
the  base  of  the  ulcer  after  perforation  has  taken  place.  The  digestive 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  them,  and  extensive  destruction 
sometimes  ensues.  If  destruction  of  the  adhesions  or  of  the  peritoneum 
at  the  base  of  the  ulcer  ensues,  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
causes  a general  or  circumscribed  acute  peritonitis.  Perforation  of  the 
diaphragm  has  occurred,  leading  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  the  pleural  and  pericardial  cavities,  and  in  rare  instances 
the  wall  of  the  heart  has  been  perforated.  Fistulae  have  been  formed 
between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum  or  the  colon,  and  the  abscess  fol- 
lowing perforation  of  the  stomach  has  been  evacuated  into  the  intestinal 
tract  or  through  the  abdominal  v'all.  Profuse  and  often  fatal  hemorrhage 
results  from  the  perforation  of  arteries  or  veins  which  lie  in  the  edge  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  as  the  pancreatic  or  the  coronary  artery,  branches 
of  the  splenic  artery,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  splenic  or  portal  veins. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  sjnnptoms  indicative  or  suggestive  of 
the  presence  of  a gastric  idcer.  As  a rule,  excessive  acidity  or  secretion 
precedes  and  accompanies  distiirbances  which  are  more  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  ulcer : hence  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  complaint  is 
made  of  epigastric  distress,  relieved  by  food,  especially  by  albuminous 
substances,  of  pyrosis,  particularly  during  the  height  of  digestion,  of 
vomiting  of  an  acrid  fluid  when  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  and  of 
excessive  appetite  and  frequent  headache. 

The  most  significant  symptoms  are  localized  pain,  tenderness,  and 
hemorrhage.  The  pain  is  burning  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  usually 
becomes  more  severe  within  an  hour  after  food  has  been  taken.  It  is 
sometimes  intense,  especially  when  indigestible  articles  of  food  are  taken, 
and  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  bland  liquids,  as  milk,  freely  diluted  with 
an  alkaline  water ; when  so  severe  as  to  cause  vomiting,  relief  is  often 
immediately  experienced  when  the  stomach  is  emptied.  The  pain  is  dif- 
fused over  the  epigastrium,  and  at  times  radiates  in  all  directions,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  shoulders.  It  is  apt  to  persist  throughout  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  is  not  infrequently  increased  on  motion  and  in  certain 
positions.  Pressure  sometimes  aggravates,  at  other  times  lessens,  the 
pain. 

In  addition  to  the  diffused  and  radiating  pain,  circumscribed  tender- 
ness is  frequent,  usually  midway  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the 
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navel,  and  at  times  is  perceptible  only  on  deex>  j:)ressure.  A tender  spot 
is  sometimes  to  be  felt  on  tbe  left  of  the  spine  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  esx>eciaily  when  j>ain  from  the  ulcer  extends 
into  the  back.  According  to  Boas,  this  dorsal  tenderness  is  present  in 
one-third  of  the  cases. 

Easily  recognized  hemorrhage  occurs  as  a symptom  of  ulcer  in  at  least 
one-third  of  the  cases,  but  slight  bleeding  not  manifested  by  characteristic 
symptoms  or  signs  is  probably  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  blood 
is  either  vomited,  hcematemesis,  or  appears  in  the  stools,  melwna,  and  not 
infrequently  the  black  discoloration  of  the  stools  continues  for  a num- 
ber of  days  after  blood  has  been  vomited.  lisematemesis  may  be  the  first 
symptom  exciting  the  suspicion  of  an  ulcer,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
prove  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  Usually,  however,  it  occurs  after 
the  attacks  of  i)ain  have  existed  lor  some  time.  The  vomiting  of  blood 
may  come  on  at  any  time  and  without  obvious  cause  ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  follow  an  error  in  diet  or  muscular  strain.  It  is  often  immediately 
preceded  by  a sensation  of  faintness,  and  the  iratient  may  be  in  a state  of 
collax)se  before  blood  is  vomited,  and  may  die  even  without  the  blood 
making  its  ai^pearance  externally.  When  blood  is  vomited  it  is  usually 
abundant,  dark  red,  liquid  or  clotted,  either  clear  or  mixed  with  food, 
dependent  uj)on  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  stomach  and  upon 
the  period  of  digestion.  The  attack  of  hcematemesis  usually  ceases  when 
the  stomach  is  einj^tied  of  its  contents,  although  a number  of  recurrences 
at  intervals  of  hours  or  days  is  not  infrequent,  after  which  months  or 
years  may  elapse  before  this  symx)tom  returns. 

For  a long  time  the  nutrition  may  be  sufficient,  but  emaciation  in 
jn’otracted  cases  is  often  extreme.  The  disturbance  of  nutrition  is  due 
in  part  to  the  avoidance  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  distress  it  pro- 
duces, and  in  part  to  the  comxfiications  occurring  in  the  course  of  ulcer, 
especially  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  cicatricial  stenosis.  Aiifemia 
is  consi)icuous  while  hemorrhage  from  the  ulcer  is  taking  x^lace.  The 
tongue  is  usually  clean,  and  palpation  of  the  abdomen,  in  addition  to 
making  known  localized  tenderness,  in  chronic  cases  sometimes  discloses 
a circumscribed  induration  due  to  a thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
from  chronic  perigastritis.  The  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  ordinarily  shows  superacidity,  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  usually  being  found.  Subacidity,  however, 
may  be  lu’esent  when  there  has  been  excessive  loss  of  blood  or  a compli- 
cating chronic  gastritis,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The 
chemical  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  determined 
only  by  examination  of  the  vomit,  since  the  use  of  the  tube  may  j)rove 
a source  of  danger  by  causing  hemorrhage  or  jjerforation. 

The  healing  of  the  ulcer  is  followed  by  relief  to  the  characteristic 
symi)toms,  although  these  may  bo  replaced  by  those  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  when  stricture  of  the  pylorus  is  caused  by  the  scar.  The  syinj)- 
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toms  last  to  disappear  are  those  of  superacidity,  but  after  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  freedom  from  disturbance  recui’rences  are  likely  to 
take  place.  The  persistence  of  the  symptoms  of  ulcer  usually  results 
from  its  extension,  especially  to  jDarts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach  after 
the  wall  has  been  perforated.  The  perfonitmi  of  the  stomach  may  be 
suddenly  announced  by  intense  abdominal  pain,  followed  by  a tense, 
swollen,  tympanitic,  and  tender  abdomen,  with  absence  of  hepatic  dul- 
ness,  and  by  a febrile  temperature,  rapid  respiration,  and  vomiting. 
The  symx)toms  indicative  of  x>eritonitis  from  perforation  are  more  likely 
to  occur  when  the  ulcer  is  seated  in  the  anterior  wall.  When  the  pos- 
terior wall  is  perforated  the  symj)toms  of  acute  perforation  are  usually 
absent,  owing  to  the  previous  formation  of  more  or  less  dense  fibrous 
adhesions,  and  fever  also  is  lacking  unless  a subx)hrenic  abscess,  an  omen- 
tal bui-sitis,  or  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  sj^leen,  or  pancreas  result  from 
the  perforation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult, esjjecially  when  there  is  no  hemorrhage.  The  pain  from  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  irritating  contents  of  the 
stomach  ux)on  the  gastric  nerves  in  general,  as  well  as  uimn  those  exiiosed 
by  the  ulcer.  Pain  referred  to  the  stomach,  however,  is  of  veiy  frequent 
occurrence  indefieiident  of  ulcer,  and  esi)ecially  to  be  eliminated  is  the 
gastralgia  occurring  as  a neurosis.  This  is  found  in  j)ersons  of  a neu- 
rotic temjDerament  not  infrequently  suffering  from  other  neuralgias,  and 
occurs  in  j^aroxysms  with  intervals  of  freedom  from  synijitoms  of  diges- 
tive disturbance,  is  neither  induced  nor  relieved  by  any  especial  variety 
of  food,  and  is  often  diminished  by  j^ressure  and  the  use  of  electricity. 
Gastric  crises  of  pain  in  locomotor  ataxia  may  suggest  those  of  ulcer, 
but  this  disease  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  presence  of  normal  pui)illary 
and  patellar  reflexes.  An  attack  of  biliary  colic  has  suggested  pain  from 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  but  the  character  of  the  pain  is  grijiing,  vomiting 
affords  no  relief,  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder  are  enlarged  and  tender, 
and  jaundice  is  likely  to  follow.  Ao  absolute  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  seat  and  time  of  occurrence  of  the  pain  as  determining  the 
position  of  the  ulcer,  although  the  occurrence  of  j^ain  several  hours  after 
eating  and  of  mehnena  is  suggestive  of  the  situation  of  tlie  ulcer  in  the 
duodenum.  Sux^erficial  tenderness  is  indicative  of  ulcer  rather  of  the 
anterior  than  of  the  j)Osterior  wall,  and  deexi-seated  itain  and  tenderness, 
esi)ecially  when  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  back,  are  suggestive  of 
ulcer  of  the  posterior  wall.  If  continual  relief  to  the  jiain  is  exi>erienced 
in  any  one  i)Osition,  it  not  infrequently  results  that  the  affected  x:)artof  the 
stomach  lies  uppermost  in  the  position  giving  relief  to  pain. 

The  lijematemesis  may  be  the  result  of  various  causes  besides  ulcer,  as 
cancer,  fibrous  hepatitis,  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  poisons,  foreign 
bodies,  and  infectious  diseases.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  associated 
symjptoms  are  usually  sufficient  to  eliminate  many  of  these  causes.  In 
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cancer  of  tlie  stomacli  the  hemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  more  frequent  but  is 
less  abundant  than  in  ulcer,  and  generally  is  of  a coifee-grounds  character. 
The  pain  is  not  so  intense,  is  rather  continuous  than  paroxysmal,  and  is 
not  so  directly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  The  tumor  of  cancer 
is  larger  and  more  irregular  than  the  palpable  induration  from  chronic 
ulcer.  The  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  subacidity,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  as  a rule,  show  deficient  hydrochloric  acid.  The  haiiuatem- 
esis  from  fibrous  hepatitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  physical  examination 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  shows  atrophy  of  the  one  and  enlargement 
of  the  other.  The  hemorrhage  in  this  disease  is  likely  to  be  both  intes- 
tinal and  gastric,  the  blood  in  the  stools  often  being  fresh,  and  not  black 
or  tarry,  as  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  duodenum.  Hemorrhage 
from  a ruptured  aneurism  is  usually  immediately  fatal,  and  is  generally 
preceded  by  symptoms  indicative  of  the  presence  of  an  aneurism. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  as  to  life  is 
ordinarily  favorable,  but  the  patient  may  sufier  from  continuous  or  re- 
current symptoms  for  many  years.  Although  the  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  the  mortality  is  greater  from 
forty  to  sixty.  Death  occurs  in  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It 
is  due  to  peritonitis  from  perforation  in  about  one-half  of  these,  and  to 
hemorrhage  in  about  one-third.  Persistence  of  pain  irrespective  of  the 
quality  of  food,  and  extreme  tenderness,  are  serious  symptoms,  since  they 
I suggest  an  advancing  ulcer  and  impending  perforation.  Peritonitis  from 
I perforation,  however,  though  usually  fatal,  is  not  invariably  so,  especially 
i when  a circumscribed  abscess  is  the  result.  Profuse  hemorrhage  is  in- 
I dicative  of  the  perforation  of  a large  blood-vessel,  and,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dence of  a deep  ulcer,  the  healing  of  which  takes  place  with  difficulty, 
and  the  tendency  of  which  is  towards  perforation. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer  it  is  often  wise  to  put 
the  patient  to  ^bed  for  a length  of  time,  in  order  to  favor  quiet  of  the 
stomach  and  to  save  the  general  strength. 

The  fir.st  indication  is  to  check  gastric  movements ; the  second,  to 
render  as  far  as  possible  the  gastric  contents  unirritating  to  the  stomach  ; 
the  third,  to  make  local  applications  which  shall  favor  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  known  drug  which  has  the  power  of 
checking  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach,  unless  it  is  opium ; in- 
deed, it  is  far  from  certain  that  doses  of  this  narcotic  not  sufficiently  large 
sensibly  to  derange  the  general  health  have  such  power.  The  ingestion 
of  food  such  as  occurs  at  an  ordinaiy  meal  undoubtedly  calls  into  func- 
tional activity  the  glands  and  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach  ; hence 
total  abstinence  from  stomach-food  for  some  days  is  often  prescribed  in 
gastric  ulcer,  the  patient  being  sustained  by  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  small  quantities  of  bland  food,  such  as 
milk,  excite  the  viscus,  and  according  to  our  experience  total  abstinence 
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from  stomach-food  is  of  doubtful  utility,  aud  should  be  enforced  only  in 
severe  cases  after  the  failure  of  other  measures.  It  usually  suffices  to 
reduce  the  stomach-food  to  an  ounce  of  milk  with  oue  tablespoouful  of 
lime  water  taken  every  one  or  two  hours.  Even  this  restriction  of  diet 
cannot  be  with  safety  maintained  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  that  after  a 
few  days  the  milk  should  be  increiised,  or  bouillon  with  egg  (the  egg  to 
be  rapidly  stirred  into  the  bouillon  whilst  it  is  boiling  hot,  immediately 
on  its  removal  from  the  fire),  and  various  purees, — as  of  chicken  or  of 
sweetbread, --junket,  and  custards,  may  be  allowed.  Next,  scraped  raw 
beef  may  be  taken,  then  stewed  sweetbi-ead,  then  Hamburg  steaks.  Any 
Ibod  should  be  given  in  small  quantity  at  short  intervals. 

The  drugs  which  are  used  in  gastric  ulcer  are  bismuth  subuitrate, 
silver  nitrate,  resorcin,  zinc  oxide,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Of  these  drugs 
we  have  never  seen  any  distinct  effects  from  bismuth.  The  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  ordinary  case  will  do  great  hurt ; it  is  to  be  used  only,  and 
then  very  cautiously,  in  very  old  cases  in  which  there  is  such  a history 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  ulceration  has  existed  continuously  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Silver  nitrate  is  by  far  the  most  generally  useful ; 
it  should  be  given  as  in  chronic  gastritis.  Eesorcin  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
grains  is  sometimes  of  service.  Zinc  oxide  may  be  tried,  but  is  usually 
inefficient. 

In  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  constipation  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against ; mercurials  are  occasionally  of  advantage ; salines  should  be 
exhibited  as  in  chronic  gastritis. 

Excessive  vomiting  often  yields  to  very  careful  aud  restricted  feed- 
ing, but  if  it  continue  is  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  cracked  ice,  by  fomenta- 
tions or  a small  blister  upon  the  epigastrium,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
cocaine,  or  bismuth,  or  cerium  oxalate.  In  obstinate  cases  lavage  is  fre- 
quently of  great  service  ; rarely  opium  suppositories  are  necessary. 

Gastralgia  may  be  so  severe  as  to  require  active  treatment.  Sodium 
bicarbonate,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  or  more  well  diluted,  will  sometimes 
bring  relief.  Hot  applications  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
are  often  useful.  The  combination  of  prussic  acid  aud  cocaine  (formula 
20)  is  sometimes  serviceable,  but  in  severe  paroxysms  opium  must  be 
used.  Antifebrin  and  antijjyrin  are  very  rarely  effective  in  a gastralgia 
dependent  upon  ulceration.  The  use  of  instating  substances,  such  as 
chloroform  and  Hoffmann’s  anodyne,  always  endangers  aggravation  of  the 
original  disease. 

Hemorrhage. — In  cases  of  serious  gastric  hemorrhage  all  food  should 
be  temporarily  wdthheld  from  the  stomach,  the  patient  being  sustained 
by  nutritive  enemata  ; or  milk  and  lime  water  should  be  given  at  short 
intervals  in  very  small  doses.  Opium  .should  be  administered  in  such 
dose  as  to  produce  distinct  quiet  and  obtunding  of  the  nervous  system ; 
very  commonly  suppositories  of  extract  of  opium,  one  grain,  and  extract 
of  belladonna,  one-sixth  of  a grain,  afford  the  best  method  of  exhibition. 
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Of  all  the  haemostatic  drugs,  Monsel’s  solution  is  the  most  powerful ; it 
should  he  exhibited  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drops  from  every  ten  minutes 
to  every  hour,  pro  re  nata,  great  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  vomiting. 
Extract  of  ergot  may  be  given  hyiiodermically,  as  in  haemoptysis ; ice 
should  be  freely  applied  over  the  stomach.  If  a hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  tlepends  upon  congestion  of  the  i^ortal  circulation,  a mercurial 
or  saline  purge  may  be  of  great  benefit ; if,  however,  the  cause  of  the 
bleeding  is  ulceration,  i)urgatives  are  to  be  avoided  unless  there  has  been 
Xjronounced  and  persistent  constipation. 

When  the  bleeding  is  from  an  ulceration  there  is  a strong  incen- 
tive to  attempt  its  surgical  arrest ; the  difficulties,  however,  of  locating 
a bleeding  spot,  the  uncertainty  at  any  moment  whether  there  will  be 
further  bleeding,  and  the  danger  of  death  from  shock  in  an  exsanguined 
person  render  the  operation  a very  dubious  procedure.  Moreover,  at 
present  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  from  recorded  cases  to  guide  the 
surgeon. 

Perforation. — When  perforation  of  the  stomach  occurs  slowly,  with 
the  formation  of  abundant  adhesions  and  a resultant  secondary  abscess, 
no  other  treatment  may  be  needed  than  the  evacuation  and  sui-gical  treat- 
ment of  this  abscess.  When  the  perforation  is  abrupt  and  accompanied 
with  serious  symptoms,  radical  surgical  interference  should  be  imme- 
diate ; each  hour  of  delay  sensibly  increases  the  risk  to  life.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  Eichardson,  in  forty-four  such  operations  the  mor- 
tality was  77.27  per  cent.,  although  the  last  twenty-one  cases  gave  a 
mortality  of  only  57.01  per  cent.,  the  difference  probably  being  due  to 
improvement  in  surgical  technique. 

Surgical  removal  of  au  ulcer  has  been  performed  in  a few  cases,  usuallj" 
with  fatal  results.  It  seems  to  us  not  justifiable  unless  called  for  by 
excessive  hemorrhage,  by  perforation,  or  by  narrowing  of  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  tlu’ough  x>rogressive  cicatricial  contraction. 

CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  occurs  in  from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  cancer.  According  to  Wyss,  in  middle  Europe  two  per  cent,  of 
deaths  are  due  to  gastric  cancer.  The  frequency  of  this  disease  somewhat 
varies,  however,  in  different  countries,  and  in  New  England  the  mortality 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  occurs  with  nearly  ecpial  frequency 
in  the  two  sexes.  About  three-fourths  of  all  cases  occur  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  seventy  years,  and  two-thirds  between  forty  and  sixty 
years.  Heredity  seems  of  importance  in  etiology  in  a certain  number 
of  cases.  The  significance  of  local  irritation  is  suggested  by  the  great 
frequency  of  cancer  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  stomach,  mainly  at 
the  pylorus,  and  by  the  jirevious  occurrence  of  ulcer  in  about  six  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 
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Moebid  Anatomy. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, the  former  representing  a growth  arising  in  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  often  extending  inward  from  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  stomach.  Primary  cancer  alone  is  of  especial  clinical 
imx^ortance.  The  varieties  usually  recognized  are  the  medullary,  fibrous, 
hyaline  (gelatinous  or  colloid),  and  cylindrical- cell  cancer.  The  growth 
occurs  as  single  or  multiijle  nodules,  or  as  a diffused  infiltration  of  the 
wall,  which  sometimes  involves  the  entire  stomach.  The  disease  is  seated 
at  the  jiylorus  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases,  next  in  frequency  at 
the  smaller  curvature,  more  rarely  at  the  larger  curvature,  in  the  ante- 
rior or  x^osterior  wall,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesox)hageal  ox3ening. 
Nodular  cancer,  as  it  increases  in  size,  x>rojects  above  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  sx)reads  laterally  and  in  dex^th,  its  surface  being 
smooth,  lobulated,  or  x)ax3illate,  and  its  edge  often  everted.  The  medul- 
lary variety  of  cancer  is  soft  and  often  exceedingly  vascular,  while  the 
fibrous  and  hyaline  varieties  are  dense  and  contain  few  and  comx^ara- 
tively  small  blood-vessels.  As  the  nodules  increase  in  size,  hemorrhage 
or  necrosis  is  likely  to  take  x^lace  in  them,  and  the  x^ortions  of  the  tumor 
thus  altered  are  readily  corroded  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  cancerous 
ulcer  results,  which  tends  to  extend  in  dex^th  until  x^erforation  of  the 
stomach  ensues.  In  about  three  x^er  cent,  of  the  cases  x^erforation  takes 
place  into  the  general  x^eritoneal  cavity,  and  a fatal  x^eritonitis  follows. 
Usually,  however,  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  stomach  and  the 
liver,  sxileen,  pancreas,  or  diax^hragm  before  actual  perforation  takes 
place,  and  these  form  the  base  of  the  cancerous  ulcer  when  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  destroj^ed.  The  cancerous  growth  extending  into  these 
structures  in  turn  becomes  softened  and  corroded  by  the  gastric  juice, 
and  large  cavities  are  formed  outside  of  the  stomach,  but  freely  com- 
municating with  it.  Food  enters  these  cavities,  and,  becoming  decom- 
posed, causes  an  acute  inflammation,  which  may  result  in  abscesses  and 
thrombophlebitis.  The  adhesive  inflammation  x^receding  x^erforation  may 
take  x^lace  also  between  the  stomach  and  the  abdominal  wall,  the  colon,  or 
the  small  intestine,  and  a cutaneous  or  gastro-intestinal  fistula  follow  the 
X^erforation.  A tumor  at  the  pylorus  often  causes  obstruction  at  this 
orifice,  with  secondary  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  although  occasionallj’  a 
sufficient  comxDensatory  hypertrox)hy  of  the  wall  results.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  affected  by  cancer  x^resents  the  characteristics 
of  a chronic  gastritis. 

Infiltrating  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  usually  either  fibrous  or  gelati- 
nous, and  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  invaded,  although  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  are  more  esiiecially  altered.  A limited  xmrtion  of  the 
stomach  or  the  entire  organ  may  be  infiltrated,  and  the  stomach  is  accord- 
ingly either  enlarged  or  diminished  in  size.  The  diminution  in  size  is 
most  marked  *in  case  of  tlie  infiltration  of  the  wall  by  fibrous  cancer, 
and  the  gross  appearances  may  resemble  so  closely  those  of  the  cirrhotic 
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stomach  of  chronic  gastritis  that  microscopical  examination  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  differential  diagnosis  to  be  made.  In  fibrous  cancer 
or  scirrhiis  the  anatomical  diagnosis  is  not  infrequently  suggested  by  the 
recognition  of  evidence  of  cancer  elsewhere. 

The  extension  of  the  cancer  from  the  stomach  to  other  organs  is  fre- 
quent. The  lymph-glands  near  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach  are 
oftenest  diseased,  and  from  these  the  cancer  may  extend  to  remote  lymph- 
glands,  especially  to  the  supraclavicular  and  to  the  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands.  Extension  to  the  liver  takes  place  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases,  either  directly  after  adhesions  are  formed  or  by  means  of  the  portal 
circulation.  The  peritoneum  often  becomes  cancerous  by  the  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  stomach  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  organ,  but  also  at  remoter  parts,  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis  in  Douglas’s  fossa.  Cancer  may  extend  from  the  stomach  through 
the  ijeritoneum  to  the  diaphragm,  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  pleura, 
and  thence  to  the  lungs,  or  it  may  invade  the  lungs,  brain,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  circulation. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  vomiting,  and  cachexia,  and  tumor  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  are  the  conditions  suggesting  cancer  of  this  organ.  The 
development  of  the  cancer  is  not  infrequently  preceded  for  a long  time 
by  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis,  although  occasionally  there  is  no  inter- 
ference whatsoever  with  digestion  until  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  attrib- 
utable to  the  presence  of  cancer ; and  in  elderly  persons  especially  the 
symptoms  may  be  exceedingly  obscure.  Pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, is  present  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  and  is  generally  limited  to 
the  epigastrium,  although  sometimes  extending  into  the  sides,  the  back, 
and  more  rarely  to  the  shoulders.  It  is  usually  constant,  although  often 
somewhat  aggravated  after  eating.  The  pain  is  described  as  dragging, 
burning,  gnawing,  or  cutting,  and  exceptionally  is  as  intense  as  in  ulcer 
of  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  is  the  most  constant  symptom,  and  occurs  either  early  or 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  absent  when  the  cancerous  growth  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach.  Its  occurrence  is  almost  invariable  in  cancer 
of  the  pylorus,  and  the  quantity  vomited  may  then  be  large  in  conse- 
quence of  secondary  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  frequency  of  the 
vomiting  gradually  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  event- 
ually is  likely  to  become  extreme.  The  immediate  act  of  vomiting  has 
no  definite  relation  to  the  taking  of  food  ; indeed,  it  may  occur  when  the 
stomach  is  empty  ; nor  does  the  time  at  which  vomiting  takes  place  bear 
any  definite  relation  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  vomiting  soon  after  eating  is  frequent  in  cancer  seated  at  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  while  vomiting  occurring  an  hour  or  later  after  eating 
is  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  pyloric  cancer.  The  vomit  is  sour, 
and  consists  of  food,  often  incompletely  digested,  and  of  mucus,  and  may 
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contain  fragments  of  tlie  cancer.  Blood  is  present  from  time  to  time  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cases,  but  is  rarely  so  profuse  as  in  gastric  ulcer, 
and  frequently  resembles  colfee- grounds  in  consequence  of  its  gradual 
oozing,  ]3rolonged  retention,  and  iiartial  digestion. 

Cachexia,  the  bad  state  or  habit  of  the  patient,  begins  early,  progresses 
continuouslj",  and  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  interference  with  gastric 
digestion  and  upon  the  hemorrhage : it  is  also  influenced  by  the  extension 
of  the  disease  to  other  parts,  especially  to  the  biliary  tract.  The  patient 
is  usually  thin,  xiale,  at  times  somewhat  jaundiced,  the  expression  of  the 
face  is  often  one  of  suffering,  and  oedema  of  the  skin,  esx^ecially  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  is  frequent. 

Tumor  is  to  be  recognized  early  or  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in 
about  four-fifths  of  the  cases,  and  the  infiltrating  cancer  causes  rather  a 
diffuse  resistance  than  a circumscribed  induration.  Tumors  of  the  lesser 
curvature  become  ax)i)areut  only  when  the  stomach  is  dislocated  down- 
ward, and  then  are  made  conspicuous  often  from  the  associated  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands.  'When  the  tumor  is 
small  it  is  frequently  concealed  beneath  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  but 
is  even  then  sometimes  brought  within  reach  by  jirolonged  insx)irafion. 
As  it  increases  in  size,  esi)ecially  when  free  from  adhesions,  it  is  freely 
movable,  and  is  generally  to  be  felt  and  often  to  be  seen  in  the  ei)igas- 
trium  or  in  the  hyxiochondriac  regions,  and  exceiitionally  may  descend 
so  far  as  to  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  symx^hysis  inibis.  The  tumor  is 
usually  sharply  defined,  rounded,  or  irregularly  nodulafed,  hard,  and 
often  tender.  The  tumor,  though  commonly  movable,  when  non -adherent 
changes  its  position  but  little  during  resi^iration  ; indeed,  its  ascent  on 
inspiration  is  easily  i)revented  by  pressure  of  the  hand ; but  when  the 
entire  stomach  is  infiltrated  with  cancer  the  resiiiratory  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  are  readily  transmitted.  'When  adherent  to  the  liver  its 
motility  is  limited  by  that  of  this  organ,  and  when  united  to  the  iian- 
creas  or  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  it  is  rendered  immovable.  It 
frequently  transmits  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  when  the  x^‘^fivof  is 
sux^ine,  but  in  the  knee-elbow  xiosition  the  xiulsations  are  not  transmitted 
unless  the  tumor  is  adherent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aorta.  The  movable 
tumor  is  sometimes  more  readily  felt  when  the  x^otient  is  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  'When  the  stomach  is  inflated  a tumor  of  the  anterior  wall  is 
often  made  more  consxiicuous,  while  that  seated  in  the  xiosterior  wall  is  no 
longer  to  be  felt.  The  x'tosition  of  the  tumor  at  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  may  be  made  evident  by  distention  of  the  colon  with  air  or 
water. 

During  the  x'>rogress  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  apxietite  is  usually 
feeble,  there  is  frequent  nausea,  and  the  disturbances  of  digestion  found  in 
chronic  gastritis  or  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  are  often  xiresent.  There 
may  be,  however,  a good  ax')X'>etite  and  but  little  disturbance  of  digestion. 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  the  dejections  are  often  black 
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from  tlie  presence  of  blood  even  wben  bmmatemesis  is  absent.  The  urine 
is  often  diminished  in  cpiantity,  is  usually  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  fre- 
quently contains  an  excess  of  indican.  A considerable  leukocytosis  is 
frequent. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  lasts  from  one  to  three  years,  the  shorter  period 
being  the  limit  of  life  generally  following  the  discovery  of  the  tumor. 
Death  is  apt  to  result  from  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  essen- 
tially from  starvation,  unless  extension  to  the  serous  membranes,  ijulmo- 
nary  embolism,  or  an  acute  inflammatory  complication,  as  peritonitis 
from  perforation,  supervenes.  Towards  the  end  of  life  frequent  chills 
followed  by  fever  and  suggestive  of  malarial  infection  at  times  occur,  and 
are  due  probably  to  foci  of  sui)puration  either  in  the  vicinity  of  a per- 
forating cancer  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  liver  or  lungs.  Profound  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  occasionally  occurs  towards  the  end  of  life, 
the  symptoms  resembling  those  occurring  in  diabetic  coma.  The  patient 
at  first  is  restless  and  wakeful,  the  respiration  becomes  deep,  and  the 
pulse  is  rapid  and  weak.  Drowsiness  sui^erveues,  and  terminates  in  coma, 
in  which  death  takes  place.  In  such  cases  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  have 
been  found  in  the  urine. 

Diagnosis. — The  positive  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  before  a 
tumor  is  discovered  or  particles  of  cancer  are  to  be  found  in  the  vomit  is 
impossible.  This  disease  is  to  be  suspected  if  the  S3^mptoms  of  chronic 
gastritis  persist  without  obvious  cause  and  are  associated  Avith  cachexia 
out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  digestive  disturbance,  especiallj’’ 
in  elderly  persons.  When  pain  and  hmmatemesis  also  are  present  and 
tumor  is  not  apparent,  the  differential  diagnosis  practicallj’^  lies  between 
chronic  gastritis,  ulcer,  and  cancer.  Chronic  gastritis  is  to  be  eliminated 
by  a lack  of  cause,  a cachexia  greater  than  the  digestive  disturbances 
suffice  to  account  for,  considerable  pain  and  tenderness,  absence  of  hrem- 
atemesis,  and  the  usual  inability  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  age  of  the  jiatient,  the 
absence  of  intense  pain  occasioned  by  certain  foods  and  relicA’ed  by  others 
and  by  alkalies,  the  lack  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  absent  superacidity  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  existing  cachexia,  and  failure  of  relief  from 
treatment.  The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  based  upon  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  persistence  of  the  pain,  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
cachexia,  often  after  years  of  digestive  disturbance,  coffee-grounds  vomit, 
or  meliena,  and  usual  failure  to  improve  under  treatment. 

The  discoAmry  of  a tumor  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  is  the  diag- 
nostic sign  of  greatest  importance,  and,  whether  present  or  absent,  search 
should  be  made  also  for  possible  secondary  tumors  elsewhere,  especially  of 
the  supraclaA^icular  and  inguinal  glands  and  of  the  peritoneum  in  Doug- 
las’s fossa.  Other  neoplasms  than  cancer  may  grow  from  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  but,  with  the  exception  of  sarcoma,  usually  giA’e  rise  to  little  or 
no  disturbance  of  digestion.  The  distinction  between  sarcoma  and  cancer 
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is  ratlier  histological  than  clinical.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  are 
generally  to  be  excluded  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  extreme  cachexia  of  cancer.  The  resistance  due  to  acute  perigas- 
tritis or  acute  pancreatitis  is  sudden  in  its  origin  and  rapid  in  its 
progress.  Cancer  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder  changes  position  with 
respiration,  and  is  not  associated  with  the  gastric  pain,  persistent  vomit- 
ing, and  lueinateinesis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Impacted  faeces  in  the 
colon  are  to  be  excluded  by  means  of  treatment.  A movable  kidney  is 
to  be  replaced  in  the  position  of  the  kidney,  and  a tumor  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  is  unaccompanied  by  the  gastric  symptoms  of  cancer. 

The  importance  of  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  removed  after  a test  meal  is  still  a matter  of  opinion. 
Persistent  subacidity  or  inacidity,  from  the  lack  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
usually  exists,  although  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  cancer  follows  ulcer 
an  excess  of  this  acid  has  been  found.  The  persistent  presence  of  lactic 
acid,  which  is  due  to  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents,  occurs  ofteuest  iu 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  is  important  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion. According  to  Boas,  it  is  always  absent  in  atony,  in  chronic  gastritis, 
and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  pyloric  stenosis.  Its  asserted  value 
as  a test  of  the  early  stage  of  cancer  is  denied  by  Eosenheim,  who  regards 
it  as  evidence  rather  of  a late  than  of  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Since 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  result 
from  other  pathological  conditions,  and  cancer  maj^  be  present  without 
lactic  acid,  it  is  evident  that  its  presence  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
is  of  relative,  not  of  absolute,  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  fatal,  and  death  occurs  the 
sooner  the  greater  the  cachexia  and  the  more  persistent  the  hemor- 
rhage, unless  early  extirpation  by  surgical  treatment  proves  efficacious 
in  preventing  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  statistics  recently  given 
by  Woltler  show  an  average  mortality  from  resection  of  the  pylorus  of 
thirty-one  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
cases  operated  upon  between  1888  and  1896,  and  of  sixteen  to  twentj'- 
five  per  cent,  in  the  practice  of  a few  surgeons.  The  mortality  from  the 
operation  is  twice  as  great  when  adhesions  are  present.  Two  patients 
have  lived  eight  years  after  resection  of  the  cancerous  pylorus,  four  have 
lived  more  than  five  years,  three  have  lived  more  than  four  years,  and 
fourteen  have  lived  from  two  to  four  years  after  the  operation.  The 
average  duration  of  life  after  resection  is  one  and  a half  j^ears.  Gastro- 
enterostomy, the  mortality  from  which  since  1888  in  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  cases  is  thirty  per  cent.,  is  usually  inefficacious  in  prolonging 
life,  though  when  successful  it  affords  relief  to  symptoms  and  has  been 
followed  by  more  than  two  years  of  life. 

Tre.itment. — The  medical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is 
purely  palliative.  By  very  careful  feeding,  by  the  use  of  lavage  (see 
Dilatation  of  the  Stomach),  by  the  occasional  administration  of  creosote, 
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guaiacol,  silver  nitrate,  or  bismutli  subnitrate,  and  by  the  cautious  use 
of  morphine  when  necessary  to  relieve  pain,  the  jiatient  should  be  kept 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  a number  of  cases  surgical  exsection  has 
been  xjerformed.  When  the  tumor  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
wall  the  xu’obabilities  are  always  that  the  disease  involves  so  much 
tissue  that  surgical  interference  offers  but  little  hox>e  of  iiermauent  cure. 

GASTRIC  NEUROSES. 

Definition. — Modifications  of  gastric  function  independent  of  ana- 
tomical lesion,  and  attributable  to  disturbancas  of  the  nervous  system. 

Etiology. — Essential  in  the  production  of  gastric  neuroses  is  undue 
excitability  of  the  nervous  system : hence  they  are  more  common  in 
the  young  than  in  the  old,  in  women  than  in  men,  in  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  hyiiochondriasis,  chlorosis,  splaiichnoiitosis,  and  i)regnancy, 
and  in  sufferers  from  Graves’s  disease.  The  disturbances  of  function 
indicati\'e  of  gastric  neuroses  also  occur  as  secondary  or  symi>tomatic 
conditions  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  of  iiarts  in  its 
vicinity,  esxiecially  the  biliary  tract  and  tlie  pancreas.  They  are  direct 
symptoiiis  ill  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  both  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  cord,  and  reflex  phenomena  in  disejises  of  the  pelvis,  and  jierhaps 
from  intestinal  parasites.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  acute  and 
chronic  infectious  diseases,  in  aiuemia,  iiriemia,  gout,  and  diabetes,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  They  are 
indicative  of  the  toxic  action  of  various  drugs,  as  oi3ium,  quinine,  and 
digitalis.  The  es^iecial  neuroses  may  be  mild  or  severe,  may  occur  alone 
or  associated  with  others,  and  may  xirodiice  slight  or  severe  disturbance 
of  nutrition.  The  patients,  therefore,  are  either  pale,  thin,  and  weak  in 
mind  and  body  or  stout  and  strong.  When  the  mind  is  diverted  or 
the  patient  is  alone  or  in  a state  of  rest  the  symjitoms  frequent!}'  dis- 
appear, to  return  when  the  patient  is  in  company  of  other  jiersons  or 
is  overworked  or  depressed.  Important  as  suggesting  the  neurotic  char- 
acter of  the  gastric  disturbance  is  the  tendency  of  the  jiatient  to  exag- 
gerate it.  The  exj)ression  of  suffering  from  gastralgia  is  extreme.  Belch- 
ing is  vehement,  regurgitation  is  constant,  and  vomiting  is  frequent  and 
easy.  The  recognition  of  a gastric  neurosis  is  essentially  based  iqion  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a symptom,  since  in  the  one  person  the  dis- 
turbance of  function  is  a sign  of  disease  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  disease. 

Gastric  neuroses  are  usually  divided  into  disturbances  of  sensation, 
motion,  and  secretion,  and  in  general  represent  an  excessive  or  defective 
exercise  of  the  function  concerned. 

Neuroses  of  Sensation. — Loss  of  ajuietite,  anorexia,  acoria  (loss  of 
the  feeling  of  satiety),  and  hyperorexia,  excessive  appetite,  when  not 
symptomatic  of  other  disease,  represent  gastric  neuroses  which  may  be 
excited  by  emotional  disturbances  or  occur  as  a sinqde  manifestation  of 
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neurasthenia.  Under  hyperorexia  are  to  be  included  bulimia  and  poly- 
phagia,  both  terms  indicative  of  an  intense  ai3petite.  In  bulimia  the  attack 
is  paroxysmal,  associated  witli  burning  pain  referred  to  the  stomach,  is 
often  associated  with  headache  and  a sensation  of  faintness,  and  is  re- 
lieved by  food.  Polyi)hagia  is  permanent  and  unaccompanied  by  sensa- 
tions of  weakness.  Boas  applies  the  term  gastralgokenosis  to  paroxysms 
of  gastric  pain  occurring  wlien  the  stomach  is  empty  bnt  which  are  easily 
relieved  by  food.  Parorexia  or  jrica  represents  the  craving  for  unnatural, 
impossible,  or  disgusting  articles  of  food,  as  dirt,  chalk,  and  slate-pencils, 
and  includes  both  the  various  longings  of  pregnant  women  and  the  copro- 
phagy  of  the  insane  and  hysterical. 

Hyperaesthesia. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  occurrence  of  a sense 
of  discomfort  or  pain  i)rovoked  by  food  and  frequently  continuing  for  a 
long  i)criod  of  time.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  epigastric  pain  independent 
of  food  are  called  gastralgia,  or,  when  mild,  gastrodynia,  and  are  regarded 
as  a neuralgia  of  the  pneuniogastric  nerves.  Tlie  paroxysms  occur  inde- 
j)endently  of  food.  The  pain  is  often  intense,  may  extend  into  the  back, 
is  somewhat  relieved  by  pressure,  is  often  associated  with  a sense  of 
substernal  constriction,  and  may  end  in  spasms  or  a condition  of  semi- 
consciousness.  Severe  attacks  may  last  for  several  hours  unless  relief  is 
afforded. 

Treatment. — For  the  relief  of  gastralgia,  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  are  often  required  ; but  hydrocyanic  acid  in  dose  of  three 
drops  is  sometimes  efficient.  When  the  attacks  are  frequent  and  per- 
sistent, the  epigastrium  may  be  blistered.  When  they  are  periodical, 
antiperiodic  doses  of  quinine  may  be  used.  Antipyrin  in  full  dose  is 
especially  useful  when  the  gastralgia  is  due  to  a spinal  sclerosis. 

Neuroses  of  Motility. — Increased  peristalsis  as  a motor  neurosis  is 
shown  by  eructation,  rumination,  habitual  vomiting,  cramps,  and  peri- 
staltic unrest.  Deficient  peristalsis  as  a neurosis  occurs  in  atonj-  of  the 
stomach  and  incompetency  of  the  pylorus. 

Eructation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a neurosis  when  air  is  swallowed  in 
large  quantity,  aerophagy,  and  expelled  from  the  stomach  often  with  a 
loud  noise.  The  air  may  be  swallowed  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  and  the  production  of  epigastric  distress,  palpita- 
tion, and  anxiety. 

RegurgitaHon  in  its  most  frequent  form  is  represented  by  pyrosis,  the 
entrance  of  the  acid  contents  o!‘  the  stomach  into  the  oesophagus  and 
mouth  as  a hot,  thin  tluid,  often  setting  the  teeth  on  edge.  In  rumination, 
or  meryciwi,  which  is  a rare  motor  neurosis,  mouthfuls  of  food  are  forced 
from  the  stomach  and  again  swallowed.  The  condition  may  exist  for 
years  withont  other  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  the  general  nutrition 
sutfer  but  little. 

In  hahitual  or  nervoun  vomiting,  which  occurs  both  in  children  and  in 
adults,  a part  or  all  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  easily  and  quickly 
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expelled  ■without  preliminary  nausea  and  independently  of  the  quality 
of  the  food  or  of  the  stage  of  digestion.  They  are  but  little  irritating  if 
expelled  soon  after  eating,  but  are  acid  at  the  height  of  digestion.  In 
this  neurosis  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  freedom  fi'om  vomiting  occur, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  health  of  the  individual  is  not  seriously  imj^aired.  Ex- 
ceptionally, especially  in  the  hyperemesis  of  pregnancy,  nervous  vomiting 
may  prove  a source  of  progressive  emaciation  and  debility  and  possiblj'  a 
cause  of  death.  Leyden  has  described  the  occurrence  of  periodical  vomit- 
ing in  persons  free  from  other  evidence  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  infrequent 
as  a reflex  neurosis  in  menstruating  women.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the 
periodical  vomiting  of  the  latter  is  to  be  doubted,  as  is  also  the  assertion 
of  the  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  by  hysterical  or 
neurasthenic  patients. 

Spasm  or  cramp  of  the  stomach  may  affect  the  stomach  as  a whole  or 
be  limited  to  either  orifice.  Cramp  of  the  entire  stomach  is  seen  in  the 
peristaltic  unrest  described  by  Kussmaul.  In  this  condition  the  patient 
comi)lains  of  distress  from  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which 
are  usually  associated  with  borborygmus  and  splashing  and  cause  mental 
distress  to  the  patient,  perliaps  compelling  her  to  lead  a secluded  life. 
The  peristalsis  is  often  visible  when  the  stomach  is  prolapsed.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  visible  gastric  peristalsis  is  the  result  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  wall  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  Leo  has  observed  in 
several  instances  hypermotility  of  the  stomach  causing  an  early  expulsion 
of  its  contents,  as  shown  by  the  examination  after  the  use  of  test  meals. 
The  effect  is  essentially  that  of  incompetency  of  the  pylorus. 

Spasm  at  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  discriminated 
from  spasm  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus.  In  each  there  are  a sense 
of  deep-seated  obstruction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
to  be  overcome  by  the  passage  of  a full-sized  sound,  and  the  regurgitation 
of  a tasteless,  watery,  sometimes  frothy  fluid.  Spasm  of  the  pylorus  as  a 
pure  neurosis  is  with  difficulty  to  be  recognized.  If  it  exists,  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  would  be  those  of  atony  of  the  stomach  long  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  frequent  attacks  of  localized  pain  and  resistance  in  the 
region  of  the  pylorus. 

Atony  of  the  stomach,  though  often  the  result  of  organic  disease  of  the 
wall,  may  occur  as  a neurosis.  It  is  manifested  by  diminished  motility,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  food  is  unduly  retained  in  the  stomach,  which 
is  distended  temporarily,  and  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  perma- 
nently dilated.  There  is  a sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  the  use  of  a test  meal  shows  that  although  the  stomach  is  eni])ty 
before  breakfast  it  contains  food  three  hours  after  Ewald’s  breakfast  and 
seven  hours  after  Leube’s  meal.  The  impaired  motility  is  also  to  be 
determined  by  means  of  salol,  as  stated  on  page  822,  and  if  present  may 
delay  the  elimination  of  the  salol  for  two  days. 

Pyloric  incompetency  is  stated  by  Ebstein  to  occm’  as  a neurosis ; it 
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permits  the  undigested  contents  of  the  stomach  to  enter  the  intestine  pre- 
maturely, in  consequence  of  which  diarrhoea  is  likely  to  take  place.  In- 
competency of  the  i^ylorus  allows  also  the  regurgitation  into  the  stomach 
of  the  contents  of  the  duodenum.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  the 
visible  passage  of  air  or  gas  into  the  intestine  when  the  stomach  is 
inflated. 

Neuroses  of  Secretion. — Superacidity,  hyperacidity,  and  peracidi/y  are 
terms  applied  to  an  increase  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents occasioned  by  the  presence  of  food.  The  increase  of  the  acid  secre- 
tion from  the  stomach  may  also  continue  while  the  stomach  is  empty, 
either  continuously  or  periodically.  The  periodical  sui^ersecretion  is 
designated  by  Kossbach  gastroxynsis.  Sui^eracidity  causes  diffused  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  pyrosis,  and  acid  vomiting, 
associated  in  supersecretion  with  severe  headache.  Eelief  to  the  symp- 
toms is  often  caused  immediately  by  vomiting  or  by  neutralizing  the  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  appetite  is  unaffected, 
and  albuminoids  produce  less  disturbance  of  digestion  than  do  starchy 
foods.  Long-continued  superacidity  is  likely  to  result  in  enfeebled  mo- 
tility and  eventual  dilatation,  attributable  perhaps  to  the  production  of 
pyloric  spasm  by  the  irritation  of  the  excessively  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Superacidity  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  removed  after  a test  meal,  and  supersecretion  is 
made  evident  by  the  constant  presence  of  an  ounce  or  more  of  gastric 
juice  in  the  stomach  which  has  long  been  deprived  of  food. 

The  existence  of  a constant  subacidity  due  to  a diminished  quantity  or 
to  lack  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  of  doubtful  occurrence  as  a pure  neurosis, 
though  frequent  in  consequence  of  disease.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
even  at  the  height  of  digestion  then  show  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Treatment. — Acidity  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  temporarily  relieved 
by  the  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  lime  water,  or  ammonia  in  some  form. 
Permanent  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  curing  the  cause  of  the  acidity. 
The  habit  of  using  antacids  in  excessive  dose  is  easily  formed  : in  such 
doses  they  are  irritant  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  a term  introduced  by  Leube,  denotes  the  occur- 
rence of  more  or  less  complex  groupings  of  the  various  gastric  neu- 
roses above  mentioned.  It  is,  therefore,  a term  of  convenience,  and  its 
use  may  demand  the  recognition  of  as  many  varieties  of  nervous  dys- 
pepsia as  there  are  gastric  neuroses.  In  Leube’ s limitation  of  the  term, 
however,  the  disturbances  are  moderate,  confined  to  the  act  of  digestion, 
and  those  of  sensation  predominate  over  the  modifications  of  motion  and 
secretion,  whereas  extreme  disturbances  of  function,  whether  of  sensa- 
tion, secretion,  or  motion,  are  regarded  as  distinct  diseases, — namely,  gas- 
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tralgia,  siiperacidity  and  siipersecretion,  and  nervous  vomiting.  The 
diagnosis  of  nervous  dyspejisia  depends  largely  upon  the  elimination  of 
organic  causes  of  the  symptoms,  since  a purely  nervous  dyspepsia  is  con- 
sidered to  be  independent  of  obvious  anatomical  changes.  The  appear- 
ance and  behavior  of  the  patient  are  often  significant  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness, though  prolonged  observation  may  be  necessary  to  determine  its 
presence.  Although  the  symptoms  resemble  most  closely  those  of  chronic 
gastritis,  they  frequently  bear  no  constant  relation  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  food,  and  this  disease  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  lacking  eti- 
ology, the  inconstancy  of  the  symijtoms,  and  the  absence  of  mucus  in  the 
washings  from  the  stomach.  Ulcer  may  be  suspected  from  the  apparent 
severity  of  the  gastralgia,  and  cancer  may  be  suggested  when  excessive 
emaciation  occurs.  The  positive  evidence  of  these  diseases  as  previously 
described  is  lacking.  The  i)rognosis  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and  of  the 
gastric  neuroses  is  favorable  for  the  primary  or  idiopathic  varieties, 
although  recurrences  are  frequent.  The  prognosis  of  the  secondary 
gastric  neurosis  is  that  of  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur  as  symptoms. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  gastric  neuroses  and  nervous  dys- 
pepsia the  first  principle  is  attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  i)atient. 
In  some  cases  the  atony  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  result  of  physical 
indolence,  and  is  not  to  be  lessened,  except  by  progressively  graduated 
exercise.  If  there  is  overwork  oi-  overstrain,  it  is  essential  to  remove  it. 
In  many  cases  the  dyspepsia  is  but  a local  expression  of  the  general  ex- 
haustion, under  which  circumstances  the  rest-cure  is  to  be  carried  out 
with  a greater  or  less  degree  of  rigor  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
individual.  When  there  is  hyperacidity  in  a case  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
the  best  clinical  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  treatment  laid  down 
under  Chronic  Gastric  Catarrh.  Even  when  the  gastric  disturbances  are 
seemingly  connected  with  a general  hysteria  and  constitute  a neurosis,  if 
there  be  hyperacidity,  with  or  without  epigastric  tenderness,  the  treat- 
ment of  gastric  catarrh  may  be  essayed. 

In  ordinary  atonic  dyspepsia  without  excessive  acidity  the  regulation 
of  the  diet  is  very  similar  to  that  of  gastric  catarrh.  It  is  essential  to 
consult  the  past  experience  of  the  individual,  as  it  is  in  these  cases  es- 
pecially that  substances  not  usually  digestible  are  for  certain  individuals 
the  most  suitable  food.  Ice-cold  water  should  never  be  allowed  with  or 
shortly  after  a meal.  Hot  water  often  acts  as  a stomachic,  and  if  taken 
(one  tumblerful ) fifteen  minutes  before  eating  quenches  thirst. 

Among  medicinal  substances  the  siini)le  bitters  with  aromatics,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  peppers,  are  efficacious.  In  mild  lack  of  digestive 
power,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  convalescents,  formula  23  will  be 
found  effective.  In  more  serious  cases  formula  27  may  be  tried.  When 
there  is  much  flatulence,  intestinal  antiseptics,  such  as  strontium  sali- 
cylate, uaphtol,  and  carbolic  acid,  may  be  of  great  service.  (Formula  28.) 
As  constipation  is  ordinarily  the  rule,  laxatives  must  be  freely  used,  and 
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esiiecially  must  care  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  large  euemata,  to  keep  the 
colon  completely  emptied,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  retention  of  scybala 
or  other  faeces. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  digestive 
ferments  in  atonic  dyspepsia  and  other  forms  of  indigestion.  The  fact 
that  along  with  the  ferments  othei-  remedies  or  measures  are  always  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  d^^spepsia  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide  what  part 
the  ferments  play  in  the  relief  of  the  patient,  but  our  experience  has  not 
led  us  to  attach  much  value  to  their  influence  ; nevertheless,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  them  which  are  sold  indicate  that  very  manj^  practitioners 
are  of  a different  opinion,  and,  as  the  ferments  are  harmless,  they  may 
well  be  used  as  an  addition  to  other  treatment.  If  employed,  they  should 
be  given  much  more  freely  than  is  usually  done.  The  pure  pepsin  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (not  the  saccharated)  should  be  selected; 
five  grains  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  and  five  grains 
immediately  upon  completion  of  the  meal,  an  amount  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  the  saccharated  or  ordinary  pepsin.  Paucreatin  acts  only 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  any  effect  which  it  has  when  given  by  the 
mouth  must  be  due  to  its  escape  into  the  intestinal  tract. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

ENTEROPTOSIS. 

Definition. — Falling  of  the  intestine. 

Prolapse  of  the  intestine  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  visceral  pro- 
lapse, splanchnoptosis,  to  which  Glenard  has  directed  especial  attention. 
As  in  the  prolapsed  stomach,  wandering  spleen  or  liver,  movable  kidney, 
or  disjilaced  uterus,  the  abnormality  is  usually  found  in  women  accus- 
tomed to  tight  lacing,  repeated  pregnancies,  or  muscular  strain.  Both 
small  and  large  intestines  may  become  prolapsed,  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  lying  largely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  aljdomen  and  jielvis. 
Prolapse  of  the  colon  (coloptosis)  is  more  frequently  observed,  the  freely 
movable  transverse  colon  being  the  portion  which  is  oftenest  displaced. 
It  may  become  elongated  and  tortuous,  and  be  S-  or  M-shaped,  the  most 
dependent  portion  lying  at  the  symphysis  i^ubis. 

Prolapse  of  the  small  intestine  i^roduces  no  symptoms,  except  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  gastroptosis.  Prolapse  of  the  large  intes- 
tine may  cause  constipation,  flatulence,  and  colic.  Glenard  asserts  that 
the  transverse  colon  can  be  felt  as  a cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. Boas  and  Ewald  believe  that  this  palpable  cord  is  the  pancreas. 
The  symptoms  associated  with  enteroptosis  are  more  especially  referable 
to  the  stomach,  kidney,  spleen,  uterus,  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
those  referable  to  the  intestine  are  either  overlooked  or  attributed  to 
disturbance  of  gastric  digestion. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

Bleeding  frequently  takes  place  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestine, 
and  when  sutficient  to  cause  bloody  stools  becomes  a symptom  of  marked 
imjiortauce. 

Etiology  and  Appearances. — The  hemorrhage  is  the  result  of  gen- 
eral and  of  local  causes.  Among  the  former  are  the  various  diseases 
of  the  blood,  constitutional  affections,  and  infectious  diseases.  Closely 
allied  are  the  hemorrhages  which  occur  iu  jaundice  and  in  phosphorus 
poisoning.  Among  the  local  causes  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  are  super- 
flcial  lesions,  especially  the  various  forms  of  ulcer,  polypus,  and  cancer. 
In  this  series  are  to  be  included  the  hemorrhages  due  to  traumatism, 
to  intussusception,  and  to  intestinal  parasites.  Important  also  is  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  circulation,  as  in  fibrous  hepatitis,  portal  throm- 
bosis, valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  aud  pulmonary  emphysema.  Dilated 
veinSj  especially  in  the  rectum,  aneurism,  particularly  of  the  aorta  or 
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its  primary  brandies,  and  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels  are  also  causes.  Nothnagel  hjis  called  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence in  jihthisis  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  not  dependent  upon  intes- 
tinal ulcers,  and  Grainger  Stewart  attributes  certain  cases  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  to  amyloid  degeneration.  The  most  frequent  causes  are 
hemorrhoids,  inflammation  and  cancer  of  the  large  intestine,  and  typhoid 
fever. 

The  apj)earances  jiresented  by  the  blood  vary  according  to  the  quan- 
tity, the  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  source,  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  passing  through  the  intestine.  Frequently  hemorrhage  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  recognized  only  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  by 
which  blood-coiquiscles  and  blood- crystals  are  distinguished.  The  more 
abundant  and  the  more  rapid  the  hemorrhage  the  more  likely  is  the 
blood  to  appear  in  clots,  which  may  j)rotrude  several  inches  from  the 
anus.  The  more  gradual  the  bleeding  the  moi’e  constantly  is  the  blood 
mixed  with  faeces,  and  the  mixture  is  more  intimate  the  higher  up  in  the 
intestine  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  The  less  active  the  peristalsis  the 
longer  is  the  blood  retained  in  the  intestine,  and  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  be  of  a dark  color  and  relatively  firm  consistency.  A dark,  tarry 
appearance  of  the  stools  is  suggestive  of  hemorrhage  from  ulcer  of  the 
duodenum. 

Hemorrhage  from  aftections  of  the  mesenteric  blood-vessels  requires 
especial  mention,  and  the  publications  of  Elliot  and  AVatson  form  an 
imj)ortant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  mesen- 
teric artery — usually  the  superior — may  become  obstructed  by  an  em- 
bolus which  arises  from  a diseased  aortic  or  mitral  valve,  or  from  a 
parietal  thrombus  of  the  left  ventricle  or  auricle,  or  from  a thrombus 
of  the  aorta,  or  from  an  aneurism  of  this  artery.  More  rarely  throm- 
bosis of  the  mesenteric  artery" occurs  in  consequence  of  arterio-sclerosis. 
Thrombosis  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  is  less  fi’equent  than  is  embo- 
lism of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  may  be  caused  by  a twist  of  the 
intestine  or  by  the  strangulation  of  a hernia.  AVe  have  seen  it  follow 
embolism  of  the  splenic  artery,  being  continued  from  a secondary  throm- 
bosis of  the  splenic  vein.  In  certain  cases  no  satisfactory  explanation 
for  its  origin  exists.  The  effect  upon  the' intestine  is  the  same  in  both 
thrombosis  and  embolism  of  these  vessels.  The  slowness  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  mesenteric  artery  is  such  that  obstruction  of  the  trunk 
causes  a hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  part  supplied,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
terminal  artery,  and’ the  wall  of  more  or  less  of  the  small  intestine  is 
thickened  and  of  a purple  color,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  being 
largely  bloody.  The  longer  the  infarction  has  existed  the  more  likely 
are  necrosis  and  gangrene  to  occur.  In  the  last  event  peritonitis  results, 
and  a bloody  exudation  is  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

AVatson,  from  the  study  of  a collection  of  twenty-seven  cases  of  embo- 
lism of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  finds  that  the  first  symptom  of  this 
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lesion  is  usually  a violent  abdominal  pain,  not  sharply  defined,  and  often 
associated  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  stools  were  bloody  in  one- 
half  the  cases,  and  the  temperature  was  subnormal  in  one-third.  The 
stools  are  at  times  of  a tarry  character,  and  the  afi’ected  portion  of  the 
intestine  may  be  distinctly  resistant  on  palpation.  The  patient  may  die 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  or  ma3’  live 
nearly  a fortnight.  If  the  patient  sur\  ive  the  immediate  efiects  ol  the 
embolism,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  a sudden  abdominal 
pain  associated  with  vomiting,  diarrlioea,  bloody  stools,  and  sulmormal 
temperature  in  an  elderly  person  previouslj'  well  or  having  a history  of 
antecedent  embolism  and  presenting  evidence  of  valvular  endocarditis 
or  of  arterio-sclerosis,  or  in  a i)erson  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism. 
Other  sources  of  the  sudden  pain  and  intestinal  hemorrhage  are  to  be 
excluded  when  possible. 

Cases  of  embolism  of  the  mesenteric  artery  have  so  constantly  proved 
fatal  that  the  prognosis  has  been  recognized  as  of  the  gravest  nature, 
although  in  rare  instances  spontaneous  recovery  has  taken  place.  Elliot 
has  shown  that  surgical  treatment  of  this  lesion  may  prove  efficacious,  a 
patient  from  whom  he  removed  four  feet  of  the  intestine  in  a state  of 
infarction  having  recovered. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  the  small  intes- 
tine has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  on  Typhoid  Fever. 
(See  page  143.)  When  the  blood  comes  from  the  large  intestine,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  arrest  its  flow  by  local  measures.  Ice- water  injections, 
or  ice  itself,  may  be  introduced  into  the  large  intestine ; or  astringent 
injections  may  be  employed,  especially  the  injection  of  a drachm  of  silver 
nitrate  in  two  quarts  of  water.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  mesenteric 
embolism,  a surgical  consultation  should  be  held,  and,  if  circumstances 
favor,  laparotomy  may  be  performed. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  rectum  must  be  treated  locally. 

enteritis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestine  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  an 
exudation  within  its  wall,  upon  its  surface,  or  in  both  situations,  and 
pursues  an  acute  or  a chronic  course.  It  is  often  confounded  with  diar- 
rhoea, since  the  causes  of  each  are  largely  the  same,  and  diarrhoea — 
frecpient  loose  dejections — is  the  conspicuous  sjmiptom  of  enteritis. 
Diarrhoea,  however,  represents  largely  an  increase  of  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis, especially  of  the  colon,  in  which  the  intestinal  contents  remain 
normally  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  The  increased  peristalsis  is 
due  not  only  to  the  action  of  irritants,  but  also  to  peculiarities  of  the 
individual.  Two  or  three  movements  daily  are  phj’siological  for  some 
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persons,  and  an  unusually  sensitive  nervous  system  often  so  reacts  to 
mental  or  bodily  excitants  that  diarrhoea  results. 

Etiology. — The  principal  causes  of  acute  enteritis  are  to  be  included 
under  irritation  and  infection,  although  the  latter  usually  acts  by  means 
of  the  irritation  produced  by  its  products.  Conspicuous  among  the  irri- 
tating causes  are  improper  food  and  drink.  The  food  may  be  improper 
in  consequence  of  its  nature,  as  unripe  fruit,  or  from  putrefactive  or  fer- 
mentative changes  such  as  occur  in  spoiled  meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
or  from  excess  in  quantity  or  bad  cookery.  In  like  manner,  milk  and 
milk  products  may  be  so  altered  by  the  growth  of  bacteria  as  to  excite 
enteritis.  Various  chemical  irritants,  many  of  them  medicinal  in  suitable 
dose,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  produce  enteritis  w^hen  their 
action  is  intensified.  Foreign  bodies,  especially  when  serving  as  the 
nuclei  of  hecal  concretions,  may  be  productive  of  inliammation. 

The  infectious  causes  of  enteritis  are  those  giving  rise  to  cholera, 
cholera  nostras,  cholera  infantum,  and  dysentery,  in  which  the  enteritis 
is  to  be  regarded  as  primary.  In  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
measles,  septic  infections,  and  peritonitis  a secondary  or  symptomatic 
enteritis  is  frequent.  Acute  enteritis  also  may  result  from  injury,  in- 
cluding that  due  to  severe  burns.  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  nephritis, 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  other  chronic  affections.  Children,  especially 
infants,  are  more  frequently  affected  with  acute  enteritis  than  adults, 
largely  in  consequence  of  unclean  feeding-bottles  and  of  improper  food. 
The  prevalence  of  enteritis  in  summer  is  largely  due  to  the  favoring  in- 
tiuence  of  heat  in  the  production  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  Im- 
portance is  often  assigned  to  exposure  to  cold  as  a cause  of  enteritis, 
but  its  influence  is  to  be  regarded,  like  that  of  heat,  rather  as  predis- 
posing and  aiding  than  as  actually  producing  the  inflammation. 

Varieties. — The  anatomical  varieties  of  enteritis  are  the  catarrhal, 
follicular,  pseudo-membranous,  ulcerative,  diphtheritic,  phlegmonous, 
and  gangrenous.  The  lesions  are  cii’cumscribed  or  diffuse,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  intestine  affected,  a distinction  is  drawn  between 
duodenitis,  jejuuitis,  ileitis,  appendicitis,  typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis. 
Such  a distinction,  however,  is  practicable  for  only  certain  portions  of  the 
intestine  ; for  example,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  inflammation  of 
the  duodenum  are  frequently  combined,  and  the  disease  is  regarded  as  gas- 
tro-duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  Inflammation  of  the  jejunum 
presents  no  characteristics  by  which  it  is  to  be  differentiated  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  ileum,  and  the  entire  small  intestine  is  often  simulta- 
neously diseased  ; hence  enteritis  or  ileitis  is  commonly  used  to  designate 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine,  irrespective  of  the  part  conspicuously 
diseased.  In  like  manner  colitis  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  colon 
although  inflammation  of  the  rectum  (proctitis)  and  inflammation  of 
the  csecuni  (typhlitis)  may  be  avssociated.  Inflammation  of  the  cjecum 
rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  condition ; and  although  the  term  typhlitis 
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was  originally  applied  to  indicate  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  inflaniraa- 
tion  of  the  caecum,  the  symptoms  of  typhlitis  are  now  known  to  be  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  appendicitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Inflammation  of  the  rectum  not  infrequently  occurs  without 
associated  inflammation  of  the  colon,  although  often  combined  with  it. 
Most  important  of  all  the  localized  inflammations  of  the  intestine  is  that 
of  the  appendix,  designated  appendicitis.  When  the  inflammation  exists 
throughout  the  large  and  the  small  intestine  the  term  eutero-colitis  or 
ileo-colitis  is  applied. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  ENTERITIS. 

Morbid  Anatojiy. — The  changes  due  to  acute  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestine  are  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  increased  secretion.  Post-mortem  changes  produce  such 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  intestine 
that  but  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  redness  as  a sign  of  inflam- 
mation unless  it  is  caused  by  extravasated  blood.  More  important  is  the 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  chiefly  due  to  oedema,  and  especially 
noticeable  in  the  valvulm  conniventes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
intestine.  In  severe  acute  enteritis  coherent  flakes  of  epithelium  are 
detached  and  abundantly  appear  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  intestine, 
forming  the  rice-water  stools  of  choleraic  enteritis.  The  iiresence  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus  is  rare  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestine,  although  a somewhat  opaque,  perhaps  blood-stained,  mucus  is 
often  found  in  acute  catarrhal  colitis  or  i)roctitis.  In  follicular  enteritis 
there  is  swelling  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer’s  patches,  the  indi- 
vidual follicles  being  surrounded  by  injected  blood-vessels.  The  follicles 
are  either  translucent  or  ojiaque,  and  in  severe  cases  become  transfoi-med 
into  abscesses,  which  break  and  give  rise  to  ulcers. 

Symptoms. — Diarrhoea  is  the  conspicuous  symptom  of  enteritis,  al- 
though frequent  loose  movements  of  the  bowels  may  occur  in  the  absence 
of  inflammation,  and  enteritis  may  exist  without  diarrhoea  being  iiresent. 
The  number  of  dejections  varies  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  and  up- 
ward in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
movement  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dejections. 
They  contain  abundant  liquid,  either  as  a result  of  diminished  absorp- 
tion from  increased  peristalsis  or  in  consequence  of  serous  exudation 
from  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  They  are  either  homogeneous  or  con- 
tain particles  of  undigested  food,  milk-curds  being  frequently  recog- 
nized. The  color  of  the  evacuation  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  bile 
or  blood  present  and  the  changes  undergone  by  their  pigment.  The 
absence  of  bile  gives  rise  to  a colorless  or  clay-colored  dejection,  while 
grass-green  stools  result  from  the  rapid  passage  of  the  bile  through  the 
intestinal  canal.  With  less  frequent  movements  the  color  is  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown.  In  simple  catarrhal  enteritis  the  presence  of  blood  in 
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the  stools  is  rare.  The  color  is  also  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  food, 
being  of  a lighter  hue  from  a milk  diet  and  of  a darker  tint  when  meat- 
juice  is  taken.  The  effect  of  medicines,  especially  of  bismuth  and  iron, 
in  blackening  the  stools  is  a familiar  fact.  The  consistency  of  the  evacu- 
ations varies  from  that  of  a thin  watery  to  that  of  a soft  pudding-like 
material,  and,  in  general,  the  more  frequent  the  evacuations  the  thinner 
is  the  consistency  likely  to  be.  The  dejections  are  not  infrequent!}^  frothy, 
from  the  intimate  admixture  of  bubbles  of  gas.  Mucus  is  a more  constant 
characteristic  of  chronic  than  of  acute  enteritis,  and  when  present  in  the 
latter  is  usually  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
large  intestine,  in  which  case  the  mucus  may  be  blood-stained.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  stools  is  generally  alkaline,  and  on  microscopical  examination, 
liarticles  of  undigested  food,  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  bacteria, 
and  often  various  crystals  are  to  be  found.  When  parasites  are  suspected 
as  the  cause  of  the  enteritis,  search  should  be  made  for  them  and  for  the 
eggs. 

Abdominal  pain  is  frequent,  usually  of  a spasmodic  character,  and 
often  associated  with  rumbling  borborygmus  as  gas  or  a mixture  of  gas 
and  liquid  is  moved  along  the  course  of  the  intestine.  The  pain  is 
usually  referred  to  the  lower  abdomen,  and,  when  the  large  intestine  is 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  may  follow  the  course  of  the  colon  or  be 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  presence  of  tenesmus 
is  indicative  of  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  the  rectum.  In  the 
milder  cases  there  is  no  fever,  but  in  the  severer  forms  of  enteritis, 
especially  those  of  infectious  origin,  slight  or  severe  chills  early  occur, 
and  the  temperature  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees.  In  the  severe 
attacks  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  usually  present, 
but  they  may  be  absent.  The  strength  of  the  patient  may  be  so  little 
disturbed  that  he  is  capable  of  pursuing  his  daily  occupation,  or  there 
may  be  so  much  weakness  and  prostration  that  he  is  confined  to  the  bed 
and  suffers  from  symptoms  of  collapse. 

The  abdomen  is  either  distended,  usually  moderately,  or  flattened, 
according  to  the  presence  of  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  gas  and  the 
frequency  of  the  dejections.  Tenderness  is  present  only  in  the  severer 
cases,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  colon.  Albu- 
minuria and  casts  have  been  found  in  severe  cases  of  acute  enteritis, 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  observed.  The  duration  of  the 
attack  varies  from  a few  days  to  a fortnight,  or  the  enteritis  may  become 
chronic ; irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  bowels  for  v^eeks  or  months 
is  a frequent  result. 

The  acute  enteritis  of  infants  has  an  enormous  mortality,  especially  in 
the  summer  among  the  children  of  the  poor  in  cities.  As  already  stated, 
this  variety  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  unclean  feeding-bottles,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  putrefaction  or  fermentation  of  the  intestinal  contents 
takes  place.  The  diarrhcea  is  associated  with  vomiting.  Convulsions 
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are  at  times  present,  there  is  considerable  elevation  of  temperature, 
the  child  frequently  cries  from  j)aroxysnis  of  colic,  and  the  abdomen  is 
swollen  and  painful.  The  dejections  are  often  of  a greenish  color,  frothy, 
and  contain  abundant  curds.  This  variety  of  acute  enteritis  may  be 
soon  recovered  from  or  may  gradually  prove  fatal  from  exhaustion.  It, 
however,  may  give  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  colon  (entero-colitis). 
In  this  event  the  stools  are  more  faecal  in  character,  but  contain  abun- 
dant mucus,  often  stained  with  blood,  and  the  attack  pursues  the  course 
described  under  Dysentery.  (See  page  215. ) 

The  severest  variety  of  acute  enteritis  in  children  is  known  as  cholera 
infantum.  The  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  excessive,  the  dejections  rax)- 
idly  become  watery,  and  a condition  of  collapse  readily  suiiervenes. 
The  incipient  abdominal  iiain  soon  ceases,  but  iiainful  cranqis  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities  may  take  jilace.  The  superficial  tenqierature  is 
often  subnormal,  although  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  indicates  the 
presence  of  fever,  and  there  may  be  hypeiqiyrexia  shortly  before  death. 
The  infant  lies  still  and  indifferent,  the  face  is  pinched,  the  foutauelles  are 
sunken,  the  skin  is  cool  and  moist,  the  jmlse  is  small  and  rapid,  and  in 
fiital  cases  death  occurs  suddenly,  jierhaps  after  a convulsion,  or  gradually 
at  the  end  of  prolonged  coma.  The  j)rognosis  in  cholera  infantum  is 
always  grave,  and  death  may  occur  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
attack,  or  at  the  end  of  a few  days.  In  cases  of  recovery  convalescence 
, is  usually  protracted  over  a period  of  several  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  sinqile  diarrhoea  and  enteritis 
is  essentially  one  of  degree.  Both  may  be  due  to  the  same  causes,  but 
the  difference  in  result  is  dejieudent  uj)on  the  intensity  of  the  irritant, 
the  persistence  of  its  action,  and  the  degree  of  vulnerability  of  the 
patient.  In  diarrhoea  the  cause  of  the  increased  peristalsis  is  quicklj'- 
eliminated,  in  enteritis  it  persists.  Diarrhoea  may  be  caused  by  emo- 
tional excitement,  and  merely  rexiresents  increased  x^eristalsis  and  con- 
sequent defective  absorption,  the  degree  of  which  often  varies  in  indi- 
viduals. The  clinical  diagnosis  of  enteritis  demands  the  xiresence  of 
diarrhoea  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  cardinal  symxitoms  of 
inflammation.  The  character  of  the  stools  offers  evidence  as  to  the  pre- 
dominant seat  of  the  inflammation  in  the  large  or  in  the  small  intestine. 
In  enteritis  as  contrasted  with  colitis  the  dejections  are  more  watery, 
yellow  or  green,  and  a sediment  forms  on  standing.  In  colitis,  on  the 
contrary,  the  dejections  are  more  homogeneous,  and  contain  fecal  matter, 
either  in  scybala  or  flakes,  and  easily  differentiated  particles  of  mucus. 
Vomiting  is  a more  frequent  accompaniment  of  enteritis,  abdominal 
X)ain  is  more  frequent  in  colitis,  and  tenesmus  is  the  characteristic  of 
proctitis.  An  excess  of  indican  in  the  urine  in  enteritis  is  indicative 
of  a localization  of  the  inflammation  rather  in  the  small  than  in  the  large 
intestine. 

Treatment. — Acute  diarrhoea  dexiendeut  ux>ou  enteric  irritation 
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slioiild  be  treated  as  acute  enteritis,  and  all  irritating  or  actively  astrin- 
gent drugs  are  contra-indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  diar- 
rhoea of  summer,  attended  with  colicky  pain,  without  tenderness,  and  with 
free  serous  discharges,  and  the  paroxysms  of  serous  purging  without 
pain  which  are  often  induced  by  anxiety  or  other  emotions,  are  usually 
to  be  relieved  by  stimulating  prescriptions  containing  camphor,  chloro- 
form, and  volatile  oils,  with  or  without  opium.  (See  formula  9.)  In 
many  of  these  cases,  especially  when  there  is  no  emotional  disturbance 
and  the  discharges  are  very  large,  watery,  and  free  from  color,  no  remedy 
will  compare  in  therapeutic  activity  with  mercurials  : from  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  of  a grain  of  calomel  should  be  given  every  hour  until  the 
psussages  become  greenish  or  brownish  ; very  commonly  when  this  has 
happened  the  diarrhoea  ceases  spontaneously ; if  this  does  not  occur, 
astringent  or  stimulating  local  remedies  may  be  expected  to  act  imme- 
diately. (See  also  Cholera  Nostras.) 

In  serous  diarrhoeas  all  active  exercise  should  be  avoided  ; indeed, 
if  the  symptoms  be  severe,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  abdomen  from  'cold.  The  food  should  be 
reduced  to  broths  or  milk  foods.  Sometimes  partially  predigested  milk, 
in  the  form  either  of  ordinary  peptonized  milk  or  of  junket,  is  very  suit- 
al)le.  Milk  thickened  with  flour  and  thoroughly  cooked  has  in  our  ex- 
perience acted  better  than  milk  thickened  with  arrow-root  or  other 
starches  formerly  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  An 
excellent  food  which  is  very  binding  is  made  by  Ailing  a pint  bag  tightly 
with  flour,  sewing  it  up,  throwing  it  into  boiling  Avater,  and  after  fi\'e 
or  six  hours  of  cooking  taking  out  the  contents,  cutting  off  the  outer 
sodden  rind  and  grating  the  inner  baked  core,  and  then  incorporating 
the  gratings  with  A^ery  hot  milk. 

The  treatment  in  acute  enteritis  must  A^ary  in  its  rigor  with  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  In  pronounced  cases  the  patient  should  l)e  put 
to  bed  and  confined  to  a diet  composed  of  animal  broths,  milk,  and 
milk  foods.  (See  above.)  In  milder  cases  tender  meats  may  be  allowed, 
but  broken  or  ground  grains  and  A^egetables  are  to  be  forbidden.  Kube- 
facients  often  distinctly  relicA^e  pain,  and  are  to  be  freely  used.  In  bad 
cases  a poultice  containing  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  mustard 
should  be  iflaced  over  the  whole  abdomen,  or  the  spice  plaster  be  used. 
As  a substitute  for  the  latter,  spougiopiline,  or  a cloth,  may  be  AATung 
out  of  a tincture  made  by  macerating  one  ounce  each  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
cloA^es,  and  allspice  in  a pint  of  alcohol ; the  cloth  may  be  coA’ered  Avith 
oil-silk,  and  is  often  preferred  to  the  poultice  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness. A flannel  bandage  shonld  be  worn  both  day  and  night  when 
there  is  no  other  local  application  to  the  abdomen.  Hot-Avater  bags  are 
often  very  comforting. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  especially  if  the  passages  are  small 
and  contain  abundant  mucus  or  if  there  is  a history  of  the  recent  inges- 
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tiou  of  indigestible  food,  a full  dose  of  castor  oil  and  laudanum  may  be 
given,  or  one-foiirtb  to  one-sixtb  of  a grain  of  calomel  may  be  adminis- 
tered every  two  hours  until  free  bilious  discharges  are  produced.  A mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  aromatic  sju’up  of  rhubarb  (U.S.P. 
1880)  given  in  small  doses  every  hour  sometimes  acts  most  happilj\ 
After  the  purgatives  have  acted,  a mixture  of  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid 
(see  formula  5)  should  be  exhibited ; with  it  may  be  combined,  as  a 
slightly  astringent  antacid,  simple  prepared  chalk.  When  with  the  con- 
tinuing diarrhoea  there  are  persistent  tenderness  and  no  improvement 
under  the  use  of  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid,  silver  nitrate  with  extinct 
of  opium  or  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  given  in  pill  covered  with  a thick 
cajisnle.  Salol  is  often  advantageous  as  a sedative  to  the  intestinal 
miicons  membrane  and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  When  there  are 
marked  evidences  of  fermentation,  or  when  there  is  much  flatulence, 
naphtol  (two  grains)  or  strontium  salicylate  (three  to  five  grains)  may 
often  be  combined  advantageously  with  the  bismuth  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  diarrhoea  which  exists  in  enteritis  seems  naturally  to  indicate 
the  use  of  astringents,  and  when  the  discharges  are  very  free  this  ap- 
parent indication  grows  correspondingly  in  foiee.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  all  vegetable  astringents  are  irritant,  and  that  the 
discharge  from  the  bowels  which  is  provoked  by  inflammation  usually 
does  more  good  by  relieving  the  local  disease  than  it  does  harm  bj^  ex- 
hausting the  patient.  The  effort  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  cure 
the  condition  which  provokes  the  diarrhoea,  and  not  to  arrest  the  diar- 
rhoea. If  an  astringent  seems  to  be  necessary  to  control  excessive  diar- 
rhoea, lead  acetate  is  more  sedative  and  less  irritant  than  the  vegetable 
astringents.  In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease  the  condition  of  the  in- 
testines may  be  one  of  relaxation  following  acute  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation, so  that  an  astringent  is  really  indicated:  under  thase  circum- 
stances the  sulphuric  acid  mixture  (formula  6)  will  usually  be  found  to 
act  hapj)ily,  or  the  chalk  mixture  (formula  8)  may  be  tried. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Diarrhoea  of  Young  Children. 

The  acute  diarrhoea  of  childhood  is  for  therapeutic  purposes  divisible 
into  two  classes  of  cases, — those  which  are  typified  in  acute  enteritis  and 
those  which  are  typified  in  an  acute  cholera  infantum ; the  one  with 
small  mucous  discharges,  the  other  with  large  serous  passages.  We  think 
every  practitioner  who  has  seen  much  of  infantile  diseases  will  recognize 
that  the  line  between  the  cases,  considered  as  a whole,  is  not  sharp,  but 
tliat  the  two  typical  forms  grade  into  each  other.  Nor  yet,  in  accord- 
ance witli  our  experience,  is  the  etiological  difference  in  the  two  classes 
absolutely  diverse.  The  typical  cholera  infantum  and  the  typical  entero- 
colitis of  the  child  may  be  produced  in  different  children  by  similar 
causes.  In  the  summer  tlie  chief  cause  of  severe  and  fatal  diarrhoea 
among  young  children  is  elevation  of  temperature.  The  mortality-curve 
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among  cliildren  in  oiir  great  cities  closely  follows  the  temperature-curve ; 
the  rise  of  temperature  to  100°  F.  at  mid-day,  continuing  for  several 
days,  always  being  soon  followed  by  a rise  in  the  mortality-rate. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  eating  of  improper  food,  sour  milk, 
bad  fruits,  stale  vegetables,  fermented  and  altered  by  heat,  is  a fruitful 
cause  of  the  summer  dianlioea  of  children,  and  that  an  increase  of  the 
general  temperature,  by  increasing  the  activity  of  change  in  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  augments  the  danger  to  the  poor  of  great  cities  of  bowel 
complaints  from  improper  ingesta. 

In  the  clear  recognition  of  the  vitality  of  these  two  etiological  facts 
lies,  we  believe,  the  secret  of  the  proj)er  management  of  the  acute  in- 
fantile diarrhoeas  under  consideration.  If  the  disease  occurs  during  the 
hot  spell,  and  the  temperature  of  the  child  is  above  the  normal,  the 
reoluction  of  the  temperature  by  the  cold-water  or  cold-air  bath  atfords 
the  one  rational  method  of  treatment.  The  temperature  of  the  young 
child  should  always  be  taken  in  the  rectum,  as  the  internal  temperature 
may  be  very  high  at  a time  wlien  the  external  or  axillary  temperature 
is  comparatively  low.  Again,  the  sudden  unconsciousness,  with  disturbed 
respiration  and  other  e\ddences  of  cerebml  ])aralysis.  which  frecpiently 
ends  the  scene  in  cholera  infantum  in  the  summer  months,  is  due  to 
hyperthermia.  Early  reduction  of  the  temperature  by  the  use  of  cold  in 
such  cases  is  followed  by  immediate  improvement  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. Peevishness  and  prostration  during  the  day,  with  intense  restless- 
ness at  night  and  convulsive  startings,  are  often  put  an  end  to  by  cold 
bathing.  The  bath  should  be  repeated  every  two  to  four  hours,  should  be 
at  a temperature  of  90°  F.,  cooled  to  80°  F.  if  necessary,  and  should  be  suf- 
ficiently prolonged  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From  time  immemorial 
the  effects  of  change  of  air  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum  obtained 
by  taking  the  child  to  the  sea-shore  or  over  some  large  body  of  water 
ha^'e  been  considered  most  remarkable.  The  effects  reached  have  really 
been  due  more  to  change  of  temperature  than  to  change  of  air,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  so  mysterious.  Steady  cooling  by  constant  immersion  in 
cool  air  is,  of  course,  when  obtainable,  to  be  preferred  ; but  intermit- 
tent cooling  by  occiisional  immersion  in  cool  water  is  often  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained.  When  the  cholera  infantum  patient  can  be  sent  to  the 
sea-shore  it  should  be  done ; but  probably  the  shaded  country  spring- 
house  would  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the  co<il  sea-breezes.  An  electric  fan 
forcing  air  over  suspended  blankets  kept  continually  wet  we  have  known 
apparently  to  save  life  when  a fevered  patient  could  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  heat.  The  hydrencephaloid  congeries  of  symptoms  with  which 
is  especially  associated  the  name  of  Marshall  Hall  are  in  some  cases  of 
infantile  diarrlioea  the  outcome  of  exhaustion,  to  be  met  by  stimulants 
and  concentrated  digestible  foods.  As  they  occur,  however,  in  children 
in  Amei'ican  cities  during  summer  months,  they  are  usually  the  result 
of  hyperthermia.  Whenever  the  temperature  reaches  101°  F.  the  child 
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should  be  bathed  in  tepid  water ; at  102°  F.  cool  bathing  is  urgently 
needed  ; at  higher  temperatures  failure  to  use  the  bath  is  a crime.  The 
rise  of  the  bodily  temperature  in  these  cases  is  no  more  due  to  inflam- 
mation or  a measure  of  tlie  severity  of  the  intestinal  irritation  than  is 
the  high  temperature  of  a stevedore  who  falls  sunstruck  on  the  whart 
where  he  labors.  Large  injections  of  ice-cold  water  are  very  serviceable, 
acting  locally  well  and  aiding  in  reducing  the  general  temperature. 

As  in  many  cases  of  acute  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  young  child  the 
intestines  contain  a fermenting  mass  of  undigested  food  and  disordered 
secretion,  it  is  commonly  well  to  commence  the  treatment  by  a full  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  spiced  syrup 
of  rhubarb.  When  the  passages  are  very  large  and  serous  the  purgation 
may  be  omitted.  Small  doses  of  calomel  (one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of 
a grain)  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  with  or  without  three  to  five 
grains  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  according  as  the  practitioner  believes  that 
the  attack  is  or  is  not  accompanied  with  pronounced  iri'itation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane.  Carbolic  acid,  by  arresting  fer- 
mentation and  by  its  amesthetic  influence  on  the  intestines,  often  acts 
happily  when  conjoined  with  the  bismuth.  The  vegetable  astringents  are 
almost  always  useless  remedies,  and  frequently  do  harm.  Opium  is  often 
indispensable,  but  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  with  the 
full  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  the  momentary  checking  of  a symptom 
is  not  curing  the  disease.  Quinine,  strychnine,  and  all  other  remedies 
which  are  capable  of  irritating  the  alimentary  canal  are  harmful  in  most 
of  these  eases.  Drugs  like  strychnine  and  digitalis  may  be  used  in  times 
of  collapse,  but  under  such  circumstances  should  be  given  hypoder- 
mically. Alcohol  is  often  indicated,  and,  given  sparingly  in  the  form 
of  fine  old  brandy,  is  incapable  of  doing  harm,  except  it  be  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  local  inflammation  is  severe.  Salol,  naphtol,  strontium  sali- 
cylate, and  other  drugs  which  act  as  intestinal  antiseptics  are  often  of 
service,  especially  iu  those  cases  in  which  the  discharges  are  not  sufficient 
to  clear  out  thoroughly  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  which  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  fermentation  is  going  on  within  the  intestines.  When 
the  passages  are  serous  and  very  large,  or  when,  as  in  a typical  cholera 
infantum,  they  are  apparently  paralytic  in  origin,  camphor,  chloroform, 
and  the  volatile  oils  may  be  used  cautiously  as  in  other  forms  of  nervous 
diarrhoea. 

The  feeding  of  a child  suffering  from  an  acute  summer  diarrhoea  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  In  severe  cases  the  only  thing  allowed 
at  first  should  be  water  rendered  albuminous  with  the  white  of  egg  : the 
white  of  one  or  two  eggs  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  with  a pint  of 
water  ; in  many  cases  brandy  should  be  added  to  this  solution.  Animal 
broths,  especially  chicken  broth,  without  rice  or  other  fai'inaceous  in- 
gredients, or  pure  beef-juice  obtained  by  expression,  should  be  the  fii-st 
foods  given  after  the  albuminous  water.  Wine  whey  sometimes  acts 
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well.  Milk,  if  employed  at  all,  slionld  be  of  absolute  j)urity  and  fresh- 
ness when  possible  ; if  not,  it  should  be  sterilized.  Pure  milk  should  be 
partially  predigested.  Junket  is  probably  superior  to  simple  milk,  it 
being,  indeed,  milk  in  an  early  stage  of  digestion.  Not  rarely  lime 
water  may  be  added  to  the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or 
one  to  eight,  with  advantage  : by  delaying  coagulation  in  the  stomach 
it  tends  to  pi-event  the  formation  of  hard  cuixls.  In  any  case  of  acute 
intestinal  diarrhoea  occurring  in  a breast-fed  child  there  is  no  food 
superior  to  the  breast-milk,  if  it  be  of  good  quality ; it  may  be  right 
for  a tew  hours  to  coniine  the  child  to  the  albuminous  water,  but  the 
nursing  should  not  long  be  interrupted.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case,  excessive  thirst  leads  the  child  to  drain  the  breast  too  frequently 
and  too  thoroughly,  due  caution  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  there  is  no 
overfeeding. 

CHRONIC  ENTERITIS. 

Definition. — Chronic  inliammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine,  very  frequently  also  involving  that  of  the  large  intestine. 

Chronic  enteritis  is  anatomically  divided  into  chronic  catarrhal  en- 
teritis, in  which  the  inflammatory  cliange  is  of  the  catarrhal  type ; 
pseudo-membranous  enteritis,  in  Avhicli  the  inflammation  is  accompanied 
with  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  mucoid  secretion,  taking  the 
form  of  membranes  or  casts ; and  ulcerative  enteritis,  in  which  the 
formation  of  ulcers  is  the  conspicuous  feature. 

CHRONIC  catarrhal  ENTERITIS. 

Chronic  catarrhal  enteritis  is  either  the  result  of  acute  enteritis  or  is 
chronic  from  the  outset,  in  which  case  inspissated  fleces,  ulcei’s,  and  tumors 
of  the  intestine,  intestinal  parasites,  chronic  piussive  congestion  of  the 
portal  system,  and  chronic  wasting  diseases  are  important  in  the  etiology. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  opaque  gray, 
perhaps  slate-colored  from  the  presence  of  modified  blood-pigment  in  the 
interstitial  tissue.  The  pigment  often  lies  in  the  villi  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  from  an  increase  of 
its  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  be  diftused  or  cause  polypoid  projections  from 
the  surface  or  extend  into  the  submucous  aud  muscular  coats.  The  outlet 
of  the  glandular  crypts  may  be  obstructed  and  dilatation  of  the  ducts 
result.  There  is  an  abundant  formation  of  mucus,  esjiecially  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  it  may  be  copious  in  the  small  intestine,  in  which  normally 
little  or  no  accumulated  mucus  is  to  be  found.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
children,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  atrophied  and  the  cryptic  glands 
to  a large  extent  are  destroyed. 

Symptoms. — In  chronic  enteritis  there  is  a frequent  alternation  be- 
tween constipation  and  diarrhoea.  The  daily  number  of  loose  dejections 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  half  a dozen,  and  pain  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  the  movements,  but  the  patient  often  complains  of  a sense  of  weight 
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aiul  discomfort  in  the  abdomen.  The  dejections  contain  abundant  mucus, 
and  not  infrequently  a slimy  dejection  with  but  little  faecal  matter  is 
followed  by  a scybalous  movement,  or  mucus  and  faeces  are  intimately 
mixed.  When  the  abdomen  is  distended  and  tympanitic,  borborygmi 
are  often  heard.  There  may  be  tenderness  on  palpation.  There  may 
be  but  little  disturbance  of  nutrition,  or  marked  emaciation  may  exist. 
In  children  there  are  likely  to  be  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness. 
Adults  suffering  from  chronic  enteritis  are  often  irritable  or  depressed, 
easily  fatigued,  and  frequently  hypochondriacal.  Chronic  enteritis  is 
of  long  duration  in  the  adult,  with  xieriods  of  exacerbation  and  remis- 
sion, at  times  prolonged  intervals  of  freedom  existing.  In  young  chil- 
dren and  in  elderly  jiersons  it  may  iirove  a cause  of  death  from  jirogres- 
sive  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — The  hygienic  management  in  a case  of  chronic  catar- 
rhal enteritis  is  extremely  inqiortant,  and  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
minutest  details  by  the  practitioner.  At  no  time  should  any  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  be  allowed  ; a heavy,  well-fitting  woollen  or  silk 
abdominal  bandage  is  vital,  and  should  be  worn  continually,  it  being 
changed  day  and  night.  A woollen  or  silk  long-sleeved  under-vest  or 
under-shirt  must  be  worn  day  and  night ; the  ankles  also  should  be  well 
protected  from  draughts,  the  patient  on  no  account  being  allowed  to  put 
the  naked  foot  upon  even  a carjieted  floor,  and  in  cool  weather  shoes 
should  be  worn  instead  of  slippers  even  in  the  house.  The  drinking  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  Ice-cold  liquids  are  to  be  forbidden,  no  sweet 
drinks  are  to  be  allowed,  and  wines  are  in  large  part  to  be  excluded 
from  the  dietary.  In  some  cases  the  stronger  wines,  snch  ;rs  port  and 
madeira,  may  be  given  very  sparingly ; but  ordinarily  if  any  alcohol  is 
taken  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  well-diluted  spirit,  pure  brandy  being 
usually  preferable  to  whiskey.  Coffee  should  not  be  taken  at  all ; tea 
may  be  used  in  moderate  quantities.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to 
confine  the  patient  temi^orarily  to  a skim-milk  diet.  In  other  instances 
it  is  better  to  allow  Hamburg  steaks  or  broiled  or  baked  tender  meats, — 
veal,  turkey,  pork,  and  tame  duck  being  absolutely  forbidden.  Starchy 
foods  are  rarely  allowable ; toast  or  pulled  bread  may  be  given,  but 
potatoes  and  the  various  farinaceous  dishes  are  contra-imlicated.  Maca- 
roni stewed  in  milk  without  cheese  agrees  with  most  cases,  and  rice  may 
be  used  if  necessary  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  vegetables.  Generally 
no  vegetables  should  be  taken.  Custards,  and  bread  and  other  simx>le 
plain  puddings,  without  much  sugar,  are  to  be  i)ut  on  all  except  the 
strictest  diet-lists.  Eggs  cooked  (not  fried)  or  raw  may  be  given  in 
moderate  amount. 

The  amount  of  exercise  allowed  must  be  carefully  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual case.  Not  rarely  there  is  pronounced  exhaustion,  and  rest  in  bed 
with  massage  is  essential.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  enteritis  is  some- 
times very  hajipily  affected  by  carefully  graded  exercise. 
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In  most  cases  the  discharges  can  be  temi)orarily  arrested  by  the  use  of 
astringent  remedies,  but  this  arrest  of  the  diari-hoea  is  followed  rather  by 
an  increase  than  by  a betterment  of  the  intestinal  condition.  Astrin- 
gents are  not  curative,  are  very  capable  of  doing  harm,  and  when 
largely  and  actively  employed  are  always  an  evil.  The  acid  diarrhoea 
mixture  (see  forniida  6)  is  the  most  serviceable  and  least  harmful  that  we 
have  ever  employed.  Guaraua,  twenty  grains  an  hour  after  meals,  is 
sometimes  well  borne.  Certain  astringent  or  alterative  mineral  waters, 
especially  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Spring  water,  and  when  there  is  much 
intestinal  indigestion  the  Franzenquelle  water  of  Euroj^e,  may  be  of 
sei'vice.  In  many  cases  of  catarrhal  enteritis  purgatives  are  from  time 
to  time  indicated,  and  complete  irrigation  of  the  colon  is  often  very  useful. 
Among  purgatives  the  castor  oil  and  glycerin  mixture  is  usually  to  be 
preferred  ; occasionally  small  doses  of  calomel  act  well.  The  enemata 
should  be  two  quarts  of  simple  water,  or  may  often  with  advantage  be 
medicated.  Occasionally  scybalous  masses  will  be  found  in  the  stools 
produced  by  the  enemata,  fa3cal  retention  being  not  imj)ossible  in  chronic 
enteritis  ; the  entire  removal  of  such  bodies  from  the  alimentary  canal  is 
essential  to  recovery.  In  other  cases,  even  when  there  is  considerable 
diarrhoea,  black,  slimy,  mucoid  discharges  are  provoked  by  the  injec- 
tions, so  that  it  would  apx>ear  as  if  the  large  intestine  was  covered  by 
a fermenting  mass  of  old  retained  secretions  and  faecal  matter,  through 
which  ran  a central  current.  In  such  cases  tlie  medicated  injections, 
especially  the  silver  nitrate  (ten  grains  to  two  quarts),  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  days  until  the  bowel  is  cleansed. 

For  the  purpose  of  directly  affecting  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
the  most  effective  remedy  we  know  of  is  the  tar- water  mixture  (see  for- 
mula 22)  : a wineglassful  (a  fluidounce  and  a half)  should  be  given  from 
one  to  two  hours  after  each  meal.  Silver  nitrate  is  much  used,  but  has 
afforded  us  little  satisfaction  ; if  given  at  all  it  should  be  in  pill  enclosed 
in  a double  capsule,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  its  destruction  before 
it  reaches  the  intestine.  Bismuth,  especially  bismuth  with  carbolic  acid, 
or  the  combination  of  bismuth,  naphtol,  and  carbolic  acid,  is  valuable. 
Other  aromatic  products  than  tar,  such  as  turpentine,  oil  of  cubeb,  or  oil 
of  copaiba,  may  be  used  in  various  cases.  Any  remedy  given  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  should 
b(*  taken  from  one  to  two  hours  after  eating,  at  a time  when  the  current 
is  naturally  setting  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  tract. 

Chronic  Diarrhcca  of  Young  Children. 

Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  of  infancy  is  in  the  great  maiority  of  cases 
the  result  of  improper  feeding.  When  it  occurs  in  breast-fed  infants 
the  milk  of  the  woman  should  always  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion ; 
altliough  simple  irregularity  of  feeding,  and  especially  excessive  frequency 
of  feeding,  will  sometimes  derange  the  digestion  of  the  feeble  child.  No 
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artificial  food  has  as  yet  been  made  that  compares,  in  its  accord  with  the 
digestive  system  of  the  infant,  with  human  milk  ; and  therefore,  when 
chronic  catarrh  in  the  bottle-fed  child  does  not  yield  to  careful  treatment, 
it  may  be  essential  to  procure  a wet-nurse,  even  if  the  proper  sustenance 
of  the  child  of  the  rich  parents  involve  the  improper  feeding  of  its  less 
fortunate  confrere. 

The  proper  hygiene  of  the  wet-nurse  should  always  be  looked  after. 
Much  harm  is  often  done  by  pampering.  Accustomed  to  a life  of  plain 
food  and  hard  work,  the  wet-nuise  is  often  overfed,  under-exercised,  and 
suddenly  in  every  way  led  into  a life  of  luxurious  ease  that  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  derange  her  general  system. 

It  is  evident  that  very  many  children  must  be  brought  up  upon  arti- 
ficial food.  In  attempting  this  the  child  should,  if  it  be  possible,  live 
rather  in  the  country  than  in  the  town  ; good  being  achieved  not  only  by 
the  fresh  air  and  ont-door  life  of  the  country,  but  also  by  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  the  staple  food  of  infantile  life,  milk.  The  most  generally 
applicable  snbstitnte  for  human  milk  is  that  of  the  cow,  which  is  usually 
believed  by  experts  to  be  improved  by  a process  of  sterilizing, — heating 
for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  at  a temperatiire  of  165°  F.  to  170°  F., — 
but  which  is  probably  injured  by  boiling.  In  onr  largest  cities  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  furnish  to  physicians  milk  which  has  been  modified  by 
the  subtraction  or  addition  of  various  substances,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
closely  allied  in  its  composition  to  human  milk ; indeed,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  physician  shall  order  for  the  individual  babe  milk  of  a certain 
composition  to  suit  its  especial  needs.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  refinements  of  chemical  activity  yield  products 
which  equal  absolutely  fresh  milk  obtained  by  having  the  cow  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  the  infant.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the 
babe’s  life  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with  two  parts  of  boiled  water  ; for 
the  second  three  months  of  life  equal  parts  of  boiled  water  may  be  added  ; 
after  this  half  as  much  water  may  be  put  with  the  milk  ; and  after  nine 
months  the  milk  can  be  given  undiluted.  Excessive  dilution  sometimes 
leads  to  curious  results,  as  in  a temporarily  baffling  case  in  which  the 
only  symptoms  were  that  the  child  was  constantly  crying,  constantly 
taking  food,  and  constantly  urinating ; the  whole  difficulty  was  at  last 
found  to  be  the  excessive  dilution  of  the  milk,  which  caused  the  starved 
child  to  cry  and  drink  from  excessive  hunger,  and  to  urinate  to  get  rid 
of  the  water.  When  any  intestinal  catarrh  refuses  to  yield  to  treatment 
whilst  the  child  is  being  carefully  fed  with  cow’s  milk,  artificial  foods 
may  be  tried.  Of  these  the  most  popular  are  largely  composed  of  grape- 
sugar.  A study  of  the  various  artificial  foods,  sufficiently  detailed  to  be 
of  value,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  proper  in  a volume  like  the  present, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  especially  to  works  on  diseases  of  children. 

The  hygienic  management  of  the  child  suffering  from  chronic  in- 
testinal catarrh  is  important.  It  should  be  daily  bathed  in  cool — not 
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cold — water,  should  in  the  summer  season  be  protected  from  the  heat 
and  in  the  winter  from  the  cold,  and  should  at  all  times  wear  a woollen 
abdominal  bandage. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  in  childhood  can 
be  outlined  in  a few  words.  The  most  important  principle  is  to  avoid  all 
astringent  remedies  as  far  as  iiossible,  and  to  attempt  to  cure  the  catarrh, 
and  not  the  diarrhoea  which  is  its  symi)tom.  Mercurials  are  of  value. 
Minute  doses  of  calojuel  or  of  gray  powder  may  occasionally  be  given 
for  several  days  at  a time  with  advantage.  Bismuth  subiiitrate  is  much 
used,  and  is  often  temporarily  of  value  ; very  frequently  it  may  be  given 
with  advantage  associated  with  chalk  (live  to  ten  grains  of  each  three  to 
four  times  a day).  The  intestinal  antiseptics  are  important : salol,  creo- 
sote, carbolic  acid,  naphtol,  strontium  salicylate,  may  be  used  from  time 
to  time,  alone  or  in  combination  with  bismuth,  often  very  advantageously. 
The  one  drug,  however,  which  we  have  seen  yield  the  most  beneficial 
results  is  sodium  phosphate ; it  is  rather  laxative  than  astringent,  but 
evidently  favorably  modifies  the  intestinal  seci'etions.  From  five  to  ten 
grains  of  it  should  be  given  with  each  bottle  of  milk  or  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  the  food. 


PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  ENTERITIS. 

This  variety  of  chronic  enteritis  has  been  designated  also  pseudo- 
membranous colitis  and  mucous  colic.  It  ofteiiest  occurs  in  neurasthenic 
or  hypochondriacal  persons,  usually  in  women,  and  sometimes  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  possible  that  two  distinct  conditions  exist,  the  one  inflam- 
matory, the  other  a neurosis.  The  essential  characteristic  is  the  dis- 
charge from  the  intestine  of  a gray  mucus,  translucent  or  opacjue,  in 
the  form  of  membranes  or  of  cords,  sometimes  a foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  tubular  casts  of  portions  of  the  intestine,  often  discolored  by  the 
intestinal  contents  and  even  by  blood.  On  microscopical  examination 
the  membranes  contain  epithelium,  degenerated  or  not.  and  a homo- 
geneous intercellular  substance,  the  basis  of  which  is  either  mucin  or 
other  albuminoid  substance.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  tlie  mem- 
branes have  been  observed  in  situ,  and  in  these  they  were  found  in  the 
colon,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  presented  no  distinctive  alter- 
ation. 

Symptoms. — Pseudo-membi’anous  enteritis  is  characterized  by  attacks 
of  colic  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  tlie  typical  discharge.  The  attacks 
of  colic  may  last  for  several  days,  when  relief  is  experienced,  and  inter- 
vals of  months  may  elapse  without  a recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  There 
is  no  obvious  exciting  cause  for  the  immediate  attack,  but  with  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  attacks  dejn'ession  of  spirits,  hysterical 
manifestations,  and  neurasthenic  sym]honis  are  frequent.  The  general 
nutrition  and  appearance  of  the  ])atient  may  be  but  little  aftected. 
Pseudo-membranous  colitis  or  mucous  colic  is  usually  an  affection  of 
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long  duration,  and  treatment  is  generally  of  but  little  avail.  Excep- 
tionally the  disease  has  come  to  an  end  after  one  or  a few  attacks. 
Errors  in  diagnosis  are  likely  to  arise  only  from  mistaking  the  remains 
of  undigested  food  or  vegetable  or  animal  tissues  for  the  characteristic 
membrane,  but  microscopical  examination  enables  their  nature  to  be 
cpiickly  determined. 

Treatment. — For  therapeutic  purposes  cases  of  pseudo-membranous 
disease  of  the  intestine  may  be  divided  into — first,  those  in  which  there 
is  hal)itual  constipation ; second,  those  in  which  there  is  a tendency  to 
relaxation  of  the  bowels  ; third,  those  in  which  constipation  and  diarrhoea 
alternate.  The  management  of  these  varieties  of  the  disease  differs,  but 
at  the  same  time  has  much  in  common. 

In  every  case  the  hygienic  management  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
general  condition.  Probably  in  the  majority  of  bad  cases  there  is  a more 
or  less  iironounced  neuravSthenia,  under  which  circumstances  the  rest-cure 
should  be  enforced  with  a rigor  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Sometimes,  even  from  the  outset,  graded  increased  exercise  is 
required.  Under  all  circumstances  the  abdominal  bandage  sliould  be 
used  day  and  night,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  well  fitting 
and  continually  in  place.  The  bathing  habits  should  be  looked  after, 
— the  daily  cool  or  tepid  bath  being  employed  as  indicated. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  vaitched,  and  should  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  chronic  enteritis.  The  experience  of  the  individual  as  to  what  does  not 
agree  with  the  digestion  should  be  thoughtfully  consulted.  Sugar  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Oatmeal  should  be  denied,  though  corre- 
sponding wheat-foods  are  in  some  cases  suitable.  Potatoes,  beets,  and  other 
vegetables  which  grow  under  the  ground  should  be  strictly  forbidden  ; 
whilst  spinach,  young  peas,  or  Lima  beans  may  be  sparingly  eaten. 
Macaroni  cooked  without  cheese,  rice,  and  milk  foods  are  usually  suit- 
able, and  plain  puddings  and  custards  may  sometimes  be  allowed.  Hot 
bread  and  griddle-cakes  are  to  be  interdicted,  and  even  stale  bread  must 
be  used  sparingly  ; pulled  bread  and  toast  are  preferable.  Tea  may  be 
allowed,  but  coffee  and  chocolate  are  on  the  doubtful  list.  Alcohol  in  any 
form  should  be  used  with  caution  ; malt  liquors  are  especially  injurious. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  exacerbation  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet,  even  confined  to  bed  if  not  robust,  should  use  free  counter-irrita- 
tion along  the  whole  length  of  the  colon  by  means  of  iodine  or  sometimes 
even  of  flying  blisters,  and  should  take  full  doses  of  castor  oil  until  its 
effects  have  become  manifest,  at  the  same  time  using  large  injections  as 
spoken  of  in  the  following  paragraph.  Eelief  cannot  be  expected  until 
the  membranous  masses  are  thrown  off.  Between  the  exacerbations  the 
treatment  varies  with  the  case.  The  tar  mixture  (formula  22)  may  be 
given  continuously  for  weeks  in  every  form  of  the  disease.  When  there 
is  distinct  diarrhoea,  carbolic  acid  and  bismuth  (formula  5)  are  very 
useful.  No  astringent  should  be  employed  more  severe  than  the  sub 
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plmric  acid  mixture,  with  occasionally  guarana  after  meals.  When  there 
is  constipation  it  is  essential  that  the  bowels  be  ke^it  freely  ojien  day 
after  day,  and  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  the  use  of  laxatives.  In 
many  cases  the  senna  mixture  (formula  20)  acts  happily.  If  it  does  not 
suit,  or  if  it  has  been  taken  for  months  and  is  losing  its  power,  the  daily 
use  of  the  glycerin  and  castor  oil  mixture  (formula  24)  will  in  some 
cases  be  very  effectual.  These  laxatives  should,  however,  be  varied : 
the  sodium  phosphate  mixture  (formula  19),  cjiscara  sagrada,  the  A.B.S. 
(aloes,  belladonna,  and  strychnine)  pill  of  the  hospitals,  and  various  com- 
binations of  the  vegetable  cathartics,  with  eserine,  may  from  time  to  time 
b(‘  used.  Many  individuals  are  greatly  benefited  by  taking  sweet  oil 
after  each  meal,  a dessertspoonful  to  two  tablespoon  fills,  with  or  without 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  whiskey.  Any  derangement  of  digestion  by 
the  oil  must  be  the  signal  for  its  withdrawal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  in  these  cases  is  the 
habitual  use  of  large  enemata,  which  at  first  may  be  employed  three  or 
four  times  a week,  afterwards  once  a week,  or  at  irregular  intervals, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Ciise.  Two  quarts  of  water,  at  105°  F. 
in  the  receptacle,  variously  medicated,  should  be  given  at  a time.  The 
remedies  used  in  these  enemata  should  vary  as  do  local  applications  to 
mucous  membranes  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  and  should  have  about 
the  same  range.  Solutions  of  common  salt  or  borax  (varying  from  two 
per  cent,  to  saturation,  pro  re  nata)  may  do  good.  The  most  generally 
useful  is  silver  nitrate  (five  to  ten  grains  to  the  quart).  Often  it  is  better 
to  give  the  silver  injection  at  intervals  of  a week  or  more,  with  milder 
injections  between.  Judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  these  injections  is  to  be 
made  by  noting  the  character  of  the  passages  iiroduced  by  them,  the  pain 
at  the  time  of  the  injection,  the  tenderness  along  the  colon  after  the  in- 
jection, and  the  effects  upon  the  jiassages  for  the  next  few  days.  In 
most  cases  it  is  essential  to  get  rid  of  the  mucus  ; increase  of  the  muciLS, 
however,  for  several  days  after  the  injection,  especially  if  it  be  associated 
with  increased  colonic  tenderness,  is  evidence  of  irritation  of  the  gut. 

ULCERATIVE  ENTERITIS. 

Ulcers  of  the  intestine  arise  usually  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
sometimes  develop  in  the  serous  coat,  and  are  the  result  of  a variety  of 
causes.  Many  of  them  are  of  merely  secondary  importance,  ivhile  others 
are  the  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  which  they  occur. 
The  ulcers  occurring  in  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis,  in  constitutional  affections, 
as  scurvy,  gout,  diabetes,  malignant  disea.se,  and  especiallj'  cancer,  and 
those  due  to  sharply  defined  causes,  as  strangulation  of  the  bowel  in 
acute  intestinal  obstruction,  or  localized  disturbances  of  circulation,  as 
ulcers  of  the  duodenum,  and  those  from  thrombosis  and  embolism,  are 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Those  due  to  disturbances  of  innervation  and 
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to  amyloid  degeneration  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  be  of  little 
clinical  importance. 

As  a result  of  catarrhal  enteritis  two  varieties  of  ulcer  occur.  The 
one,  called  catarrhal,  extends  from  the  surface  downward  ; the  other,  the 
follicular,  proceeds  from  an  abscess  of  the  lymph-follicle  in  the  intestinal 
wall.  The  catarrhal  ulcers  are  found  especially  in  the  large  intestine,  may 
be  few  or  many,  and  when  widely  distributed  tend  to  become  confluent 
and  give  rise  to  extensive  loss  of  substance.  Islets  of  mucous  membrane 
remain  perhaps  undermined  or  with  polypoid  projections.  Extension  in 
depth  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  mesocolon,  or  even  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel.  Healing  of  the  catarrhal  nicer  is  iiossible,  although 
unlikely  to  take  place  when  they  are  numerous. 

T\\^  follicular  ulcer  usually  occiu’S  also  in  the  large  intestine,  though 
sometimes  present  in  the  ilenni.  It  rei)resents  one  of  the  results  of  fol- 
licular enteritis,  in  which  the  inflamed  lymph-follicles  become  abscesses 
and  are  discharged  into  the  intestines : hence  the  ulcer  from  the  outset 
is  deep-seated.  The  wall  is  early  undermined,  and  extensive  destruction 
of  the  mncons  membrane  results,  when  the  numerous  follicular  ulcers 
become  continent.  The  longer  the  process  continues  the  less  possible  is 
it  to  distinguish  by  the  anatomical  appearances  between  catarrhal  and 
follicular  ulcers  : indeed,  many  writers  consider  that  they  are  essentially 
the  same. 

Stercoral  ulcers  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  large  intestine  in  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  retention  of  inspissated  faeces,  especially  when 
containing  lime  salts  and  forming  faecal  concretions.  This  variety  of 
ulcer  is  of  especial  importance  in  appendicitis.  Formerly  ulceration 
of  the  caecum  was  thought  to  be  a frequent  result  of  retained  faeces, 
but  it  is  now  recognized  that  most  ulcerations  of  the  caecum  of  a non- 
tubercular  or  cancerous  nature  are  due  to  a perforation  from  without  of  a 
peritoneal  abscess  caused  by  appendicitis.  Multiple  and  small  ulcers  re- 
sulting from  the  irritation  of  retained  faeces  are  sometimes  observed  at  the 
flexures  of  the  large  intestine.  They  tend  to  girdle  the  intestine,  and  in 
healing  may  cause  stricture. 

Amyloid  ulcers  have  been  described  by  a number  of  observers,  although 
their  occui’rence  is  to  be  regarded  as  extremely  rare.  Indeed,  considering 
the  frequency  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  tlie  intestine  and  the  infre- 
quency of  this  variety  of  ulcer,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  loss  of  substance 
might  be  the  result  of  conditions  of  which  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  a 
complication.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  ulcers  originally  due  to  tuberculosis 
or  syphilis,  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  is  frequent,  may  have  been 
attributed  to  this  affection  of  the  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Ulcers  of  the  intestine,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
have  but  few  characteristic  symptoms ; indeed,  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  intCvStine  may  exist  and  tliere  be  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this 
lesion.  As  a rule,  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger  the  ulcei'S.  the  more 
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likely  is  diarrhoea  to  be  present,  and  the  course  of  the  affection  is  that  of 
a mild  or  a severe  form  of  acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis.  Wlien 
the  ulcers  are  limited  to  the  large  intestine  the  condition  is  regarded 
often  as  a catarrhal  dysentery,  -Ulcers  may  occur  in  the  large  intestine 
with  either  no  diarrhoea  or  with  alternating  constipation  and  dianhoea. 
Pain  is  an  inconstaiit  symiffom,  but  when  complained  of  it  is  colicky  in 
character  and  i)roduces  persistent  discomfort.  If  sharply  localized  and 
associated  with  constant  tenderness  in  the  region  (concerned,  it  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  (,‘xtensioii  of  the  ulceration  to  the  vicinity  of  the  peritoneum. 
Ulcers  are  more  especially  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  blood,  i)us,  or 
shreds  of  tissue  in  the  dtyections,  but  the  hemorrhage  is  often  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  detected  even  on  microscopical  examination.  In  like  manner 
pus,  though  still  more  important  as  a characteristic  of  ulcer,  may  be  so 
small  in  ((uantity  as  to  be  overlooked.  Large  quantities  of  i>us  in  the 
intestinal  evacuations  are  less  suggestive  of  idceration  than  of  the  pei-- 
foration  of  a neighboring  abscess  into  the  intestine.  Shreds  of  tissue 
are  absolutely  characteristic,  but  are  nirely  found,  except  in  the  rapidly 
progressing  ulcers  of  acute  dysentery. 

The  effect  of  intestinal  ulcers  upon  the  general  nutrition  is  often  slight, 
unless  they  are  numerous  in  the  small  intestine  or  there  is  extensive 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine.  More  imi)or- 
tant  in  the  progress  of  the  ulcers  is  the  o(;currence  of  ])erforation,  the 
immediate  significance  of  which  depends  largely  upon  its  seat.  If  it 
takes  place?  along  the  line  of  attachment  to  the  mesentery,  a mesenteric 
abscess  results  ; if  at  the  part  of  the  bowel  immediately  covered  by  peri- 
toneum, general  peritonitis  is  likely  to  follow.  Embolism  of  the  portal 
vein  or  stricture  of  the  bowel  at  times  follows  ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  tlie  small  intestine  is  prac- 
tically that  of  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis.  AVhen  the  ulceration  is  in 
the  large  intestine  the  general  management  of  the  case  is  that  of  chronic 
enteritis ; but  the  main  reliance  must  be  upon  local  treatment.  Intes- 
tinal antiseptics  are  chiefly  of  value  iis  they  remedy  complicating  con- 
ditions of  the  upper  bowel.  Bismuth  and  perhaps  the  tar  prejiarations, 
when  given  by  the  mouth,  may  to  some  extent  reach  the  large  intestine. 

The  most  remarkable  effects  are  at  times  to  be  obtained  from  a large 
inj(*ction,  two  quarts  of  water  containing  trom  one-half  to  one  drachm 
of  silver  nitrate.  Such  injection  may  be  repeated  in  three  or  foui’  days, 
and  ])erhaps  a third  or  even  a fourth  time  at  intervals  of  a week.  Between 
these  injections  the  bowel  may  be  washed  out  with  a saturated  solution  of 
borax,  not  oltener  than  once  in  three  days.  It  would  appear  probable 
that  in  obstinate  cases  various  other  local  applications  besides  the  silver 
nitrate  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  intestine,  notably  weak 
solutions  of  zinc  sul]ffiate,  or  Iluid  extract  of  hydrastis,  or  mixtures  con- 
taining bismuth  subnitrate  ; in  our  exi>erience,  however,  no  other  local 
application  has  approached  the  silver  salt  in  effectiveness. 
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DIPHTHERITIC  ENTERITIS. 

This  variety  of  iuflammatioii  of  the  iutestine  is  characterized  by  super- 
ficial necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  production  of  which  is  prob- 
ably intimately  connected  with  the  presence  of  bacteria  and  with  fsecal 
retention.  The  alterations  are  found  at  first  in  particular  portions  ot 
the  intestine,  especially  of  the  large  intestine,  and  on  limited  parts  of  the 
surface,  but  rapidly  extend  in  width  and  depth. 

A primary  and  a secondary  diplitheritic  enteritis  are  recognized.  The 
former  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  ; the  latter 
is  the  result  of  various  infectious  diseases,  especially  of  pycemia  and 
septicmmia  of  puerperal  or  of  uon-puerperal  origin,  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  variola.  It  also  occurs  in  certain  chronic  diseases, 
as  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  cancer,  and  diabetes,  and  has  been  observed  as 
a result  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  anatomical  appearances  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 
on  dysentery,  page  214,  in  which  disease  a diphtheritic  colitis  is  fre- 
quent. 

The  symptoms  of  a primary  dij)htheritic  enteritis  are  those  of  dysen- 
tery. There  may  be  no  symxitoms  indicative  of  secondary  diphtheritic 
enteritis,  the  lesions  often  being  found  unexpectedly  at  a post-mortem 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  imemic  and  mercuiaal 
cases,  diarrhoea,  colic,  and  even  tenesmu.s,  may  be  present,  but  the  stools 
are  usually  free  from  blood.  The  presence  of  a secondary  diphtheritic 
enteritis  may  be  inferred  when  symptoms  of  a severe  colitis  occur  in 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  causes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  dii)htheritic  enteritis  is  largely  that 
of  its  cause,  with  the  addition  of  such  general  and  local  measures  as 
have  been  described  under  the  head  of  acute  and  chronic  enteritis 
and  of  dysentery. 

PHLEGMONOUS  AND  GANGRENOUS  ENTERITIS. 

A\dien  the  mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated  with  i)us,  the  condition 
is  known  as  phlegmonous  enteritis.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  may  be 
the  result  of  a primary  infection  of  the  wall,  as  in  malignant  pustule. 
More  often  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  ulcers,  intestinal  obstruction, 
strangulated  hernia,  or  fiecal  impaction.  The  symptoms  are  those  either 
of  a severe  enteritis  or  of  a peritonitis. 

Gangrenous  enteritis  occurs  when  putrefaction  of  the  necrotic  mucous 
membrane  occurs.  It  tlierefore  represents  a stage  in  the  progi-ess  of 
ulcerative,  diiihtheritic,  or  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  intestine. 
It  is  oftenest  present  in  dysentery,  and  is  indicated  by  the  discharge 
of  discolored  sloughs  of  an  extremely  offensive  odor  with  considerable 
blood.  Its  further  consideration  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on  dj  sen- 
tery,  page  214. 
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Phlegmonous  and  gangrenous  enteritis  must  be  looked  upon  as  second- 
ary or  complicating  disorders,  for  which  there  is  no  other  treatment  than 
that  of  the  original  cause,  with  the  use  of  opiates  or  laxatives  or  astrin- 
gents and  of  various  local  remedies  to  meet  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

APPENDICITIS. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  the  vermiform  appendix  as  the  usual 
source  of  the  inflammations  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  whether  designated 
iliac  abscess,  iliac  phlegmon,  typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  ptaratyphlitis,  or  tnphlo- 
enteritis,  led  Fitz  to  offer  the  term  appendicitis  to  indicate  the  primary 
disease  whose  results  were  so  variously  named.  Despite  the  barbarism 
of  the  term,  its  i)ractical  importance  hjis  made  it  welcome.  He  showed 
by  the  comi)arison  of  a large  number  of  cases  of  perforation  of  the  ver- 
miform appendix  with  those  receiving  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  typhlitis 
or  perityphlitis  that  the  symi)toms,  course,  and  results  of  all  had  so 
many  points  in  common  as  to  indicate  that  infiamniation  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix  was  the  essential  feature;  “that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  typhlitic  tumor,  and  perityphlitic  abscess 
meant  intlammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix ; that  the  chief  danger 
of  this  affection  is  x^crforation  ; that  lierforation,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  produces  a circumscribed  suj)i3urative  peritonitis  tending  to 
become  generalized.” 

Etiology. — According  to  Toft,  the  vermiform  appendix  was  found 
diseased  in  one  hundred  and  ten  out  of  three  hundred  iiost-mortem 
examinations,  and  Hawkins  found  a like  condition  in  sixteen  out  of 
one  hundred  autopsies.  The  causes  of  the  great  frequency  of  iiillam- 
mation  of  the  aj^pendix  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures  are  due 
both  to  congenital  peculiarities  of  structure  and  to  conditions  acquired 
after  birth.  Among  the  former  are  unusual  length  and  abnormal 
position  of  the  appendix,  and  irregularities  in  the  development  of 
its  mesentery,  which  abnormities  tend  to  fiwor  the  accumulation  of 
material  within  the  canal.  The  important  causes  acquired  after  birth 
are  adhesions  due  to  a localized  x>eritonitis,  either  jiroceeding  from 
the  axipendix  or  arising  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  appendix  becomes  adherent  and  is  x^i’cvented  from  exxiel- 
ling  its  contents.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  x^’^sience  of  fnecal  con- 
cretions or  foreign  bodies,  the  former  being  found  in  about  one-half 
and  the  latter  in  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  cases.  IMoulded,  insxiis- 
sat{‘d  fieces,  however,  are  often  found  in  a normal  ax3Xi<?Ddix,  and  there- 
fore are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a fiivoring  than  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  inflammation.  The  same  is  true,  though  to  a lesser  degree, 
of  the  foreign  bodies,  which  are  various,  and  include  seeds,  bristles, 
worms,  shot,  beaus,  JDeI  gall-stones.  Digestive  disturbances,  or 

a strain  or  jar,  such  as  may  'take  place  in  lifting,  jumping,  falling, 
or  from  a blow,  are  of  etiological  imxiortance  in  at  least  one-third  of 
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the  cases.  Usually,  however,  an  attack  begins  without  any  obvious 
exciting  cause.  Appendicitis  occurs  oftener  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  especially  in  healthy  youths  and  young  adults,  although  it  has  been 
observed  in  an  infant  of  twenty  months  and  in  a person  seventy-eight 
years  of  age. 

Moebid  Anatomy. — The  varieties  of  inflammation  which  may  be 
found  in  tlie  appendix  are  the  catarrhal,  nlcerative,  and  gangrenons,  each 
of  which  may  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse.  The  catarrhal  and  ulcerative 
forms  of  inflammation  are  acute  or  chronic,  and  end  in  resolution,  per- 
foration, stenosis,  or  obliteration,  while  the  gangrenous  variety  always 
ends  in  perforation.  The  appearances  of  catarrhal  aiipendicitis  are  the 
same  as  those  of  catarrhal  inflammation  elsewhere  in  the  intestine.  But 
the  tendency  of  all  inflammation  of  the  appendix  is  so  strong  to  a rai^id 
extension  to  the  snbmucous,  muscular,  and  i)eritoneal  coats  that  the  term 
infectious  has  been  suggested  by  Morris  to  indicate  the  natm-e  of  acute 
appendicitis.  When  the  appendix  is  removed  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  found  often  reddened  and  swollen 
tliroughout,  with  a cellular  exudation  in  its  wall.  Ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  may  be  the  result  of  a catarrhal 
inflammation  and  occur  in  the  absence  of  a concretion  or  foreign  body, 
even  without  symptoms,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  chronic  appendi- 
citis. The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  the  submucous  or  muscular 
coat,  and  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane  is  opaque  gray  and  covered 
with  mucus.  The  ulcer  may  heal,  or,  gradually  extending  in  depth, 
eventually  lead  to  perforation  and  the  production  of  a circumscribed 
appendicular  peritonitis.  Stricture  or  partial  or  complete  obliteration 
of  the  canal,  with  dilatation  beyond  the  point  of  obliteration,  may  follow 
healing  of  the  ulcer.  Gangrenons  appendicitis  is  of  the  greatest  gravity, 
from  the  constancy  with  which  it  is  associated  with  perforation,  and  in 
this  variety  a concretion  or  foreign  body  is  often  present.  Gangrene  and 
peritonitis,  however,  may  result  in  the  absence  of  foreign  bodies  or  ulcer 
from  the  invasion  of  the  wall  of  the  appendix  by  bacteria  present  in  the 
intestinal  contents.  The  wall  in  contact  with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
concretion  or  foreign  body  is  thin,  of  an  opaque  gray  or  greenish-yellow 
color,  and  often  surrounded  by  a sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation. 
One  or  more  openings,  either  i)in-hole  in  size  or  large  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a pea,  are  to  be  found  wUen  perforation  exists,  and  the 
rest  of  the  appendix  may  show  but  little  alteration  or  may  be  reddened 
and  swollen  even  to  the  size  of  the  little  Anger.  Frequently  the  entire 
appendix  becomes  detached,  forming  a slough.  Chronic  appendicitis  is 
manifested  by  an  enlargement  of  the  appendix  either  from  a thickening 
of  its  walls,  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  opaque  gray 
and  corrugated,  or  from  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  peri- 
toneum likewise  is  often  thickened  and  opaque,  either  throughout  or  in 
patches.  The  altered  appendix  may  lie  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  or 
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be  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  be  embedded  in  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  often  causing  the  thickened  appendix  to  follow  a tortuous  course. 

A localized  peritonitis  is  the  usual  result  of  the  severer  forms  of  ap- 
pendicitis, and  is  manifested  at  the  outset  by  a dull,  velvety  surface  of 
the  appendicular  peritoneum.  Fibrinous  exudation  soon  makes  its  ap- 
l)earauce  as  a gray  or  yellowish-gray  membrane,  which  can  be  readily 
stripped  from  and  sometimes  forms  a mould  of  the  appendix.  This  fibrin- 
ous exudation  causes  adhesions  between  the  appendix,  the  coils  of  intes- 
tine, and  the  abdominal  wall.  Soon  a liquid  exudation  appears  aroiiud 
tlie  appendix  and  more  or  less  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  At  first 
it  is  serous  or  fibrino-serous  and  is  slightly  opaque,  but  as  it  increases 
in  (piantity  it  becomes  an  ox>aque  yellow  j)us,  which,  from  its  usual  pres- 
ence in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cmcum,  has  been  designated  peri- 
tyi^hlitic  abscess.  This  circumscribed  api)endicular  i)eritonitis,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appendix,  and,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  latter,  may  be  x)resent  in  the  region  of  the  right 
kidney,  the  gall-bladder,  the  navel,  the  left  iliac  fossa,  tlie  hypogastrium, 
Douglas’s  fossa,  or  the  inguinal  canal.  The  x^eritoneal  abscess  may 
become  large  enough  to  contain  several  quarts  of  i)us,  and  tends  to  break 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  the  intestine,  especially  the 
cieciim.  It  may  be  discharged  into  the  bladder  or  the  vagina,  or  the 
jnis  may  escajje  through  the  abdominal  wall  either  near  the  navel  or  in 
the  lumbar  region,  or  from  the  inguinal  canal,  the  thigh,  or  the  hii). 
FiBcal  concretions  or  the  sloughing  appendix  may  pass  through  the  oj)en- 
ing  and  appear  in  an  intestinal  evacuation  or  in  the  discharge  from  the 
wound.  In  case  of  the  communication  of  the  abscess  with  a mucous 
canal  and  with  the  skin,  the  resulting  fistula  may  remain  open  for  months. 
The  abscess  sometimes  extends  to  the  space  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  liver,  x^resenting  the  characteristics  of  a sulq^hrenic  abscess,  x‘>erhaps 
to  be  followed  by  pleurisy  or  x^ericarditis.  If  the  abscess  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  wall  of  this  vessel  maj"  be  x^er- 
forated  and  fatal  hemorrhage  result. 

Perforation  of  the  ax^pendix  at  times  takes  x^lfice  before  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  has  been  walled  off  by  adhesions.  In  such  cases  a dif- 
fuse peritonitis  results,  the  general  x:>eritoneum  being  injected  and  ecchy- 
mosed  and  a fibrinous  or  fibrino-serous  exudatiou  diffused  throughout  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Exceptionally  an  abscess  resulting  from  x^erforation 
of  the  ax^pendix  lies  in  the  subx^eritoneal  tissue,  forming  a x>JH"ityx3hlitic 
abscess.  This  localization  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  ax)X^(?Ddix  is  attached 
to  the  abdominal  wall,  either  in  consequence  of  develox>mental  peculiari- 
ties or  because  of  adhesions  from  a x>revious  attack  of  ax)X?<^iidicitis.  If 
X^erforation  takes  x‘>l^ice  along  the  line  of  attachment,  a retrox^eritoneal 
abscess  arises  which  may  extend  in  Auirious  directions  and  find  outlets  as 
various  as  those  of  the  intra-x^eritoneal  abscess. 

Among  the  occasional  comxfiications  of  ax^pendicitis  is  abscess  of  the 
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liver.  This  is  the  result  either  of  a pylephlebitis  from  the  extension  of 
a thrombophlebitis  of  the  mesenteric  vein  leading  from  the  appendix  to 
the  portal  vein,  or  of  embolism  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within 
the  liver. 

Symptoms. — The  recognition  of  symptoms  of  appendicitis  is  by  no 
means  so  frequent  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Toft  and 
Hawkins  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  is  certain  that  many  at- 
tacks of  appendicitis  are  so  latent  as  to  i^roduce  either  no  symptoms  or 
such  slight  disturbance  as  not  to  attract  particular  attention.  The  prac- 
titioner, however,  is  concerned  with  those  instances  in  whicii  x>ositive 
synqitoms  are  present : sucli  cases  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under 
acute  and  chronic  ai^iDendicitis. 

Acute  aijpendicitis  is  characterized  by  abdominal  x)ain,  tenderness  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  elevation  of  temj)erature,  circumscribed  resistance, 
and  digestive  disturbance.  Most  inqjortant  is  the  unexj)ected  occurrence 
of  the  pain  in  a iierson  lireviously  well  or  suffering  for  a day  or  two  from 
slight  malaise,  manifested  by  loss  of  ai)i)etite,  nausea,  constii)ation,  or 
diarrhoea.  Although  the  liain  is  generally  unexx)ected,  it  may  follow  an 
obvious  exeiting  cause,  as  an  error  in  diet,  a jar  or  strain,  or  the  action 
of  a iDurgative,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  a chill  or  chilliness.  It 
ATiries  in  character  from  a sense  of  discomfort  to  one  of  agony  conqiel- 
ling  the  jiatient  to  make  a sudden  outcry.  It  is  usually  constant,  tliough 
sometimes  x^aroxysmal.  At  the  outset  it  is  often  referred  to  the  abdomen 
in  general  or  to  the  hypogastric,  umbilical,  ei:»igastric,  or  other  region, 
but  is  soon  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  severe  i)ain  is  probably 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  lieritoneum,  and  we  agree 
with  Eichardson  in  regarding  it  as  evidence  rather  of  an  actual  or  threat- 
ening perforation  of  the  appendix  than  of  a simj^le  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. The  surgeon  often  has  found  a perforation  of  the  appendix  at  this 
early  stage,  when  the  i)ain  resembled  in  character  and  severity  that 
oecurring  in  appendicitis  recovering  in  the  course  of  a few  days  under 
medical  treatment. 

Of  greater  diagnostic  importance  than  pain  is  localized  tenderness, 
often  exquisite,  produced  by  either  superficial  or  deep  pressure.  The 
seat  of  the  tenderness  is  usually  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  within 
a radius  of  two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
MeBurney  li^is  observed  it  oftenest  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  rectus 
muscle,  on  a line  between  the  miA^el  and  the  anterior  suj)erior  sj^ine  of 
the  ilium  (“McBurney’s  i)oint”).  With  the  variation,  howeA^er,  in  the 
Ijosition  of  the  appendix  the  ]Aoint  of  greatest  tenderness  may  be  found 
elseAvhere  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  CA^en  in  the  umbilical  or  the  lumbar 
region,  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  in  the  groin,  or  in  the  ijehas. 

Elevation  of  temperature,  hoAvever  slight,  is  a most  significant  symji- 
tom  of  appendicitis,  since  it  indicates  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
pain  and  tenderness.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  onset  of  the 
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I)ain  tlie  temperature  may  he  less  than  100°  F.,  or  it  may  rapidly  rise 
above  this  point,  especially  in  children,  and  thronghont  mild  cases  of 
appendicitis  it  may  not  exceed  101°  F.  In  general,  in  a typical  ctise  of 
appendicitis  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  degrees  is  to  be  expected,  but 
a subnormal  temperature  may  be  present  in  the  severest  cases  of  acute 
appendicitis,  in  which  general  peritonitis  is  present  from  the  outset.  The 
pulse  is  (piickened  usually  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  temperatme, 
but  is  much  accelerated  in  the  grave  cases  even  when  the  temperature 
is  low. 

Kesistance  on  palpation  of  the  wall  of  the  right  iliac  fossa  is  next  in 
importance  to  lo(;alized  tenderness  and  elevation  of  temperature.  During 
the  iirst  twenty-four  hours  after  the  incipient  pain,  esi)eciall3^  when  se- 
vere, the  abdomen  is  often  flattened,  even  retracted,  and  tlie  tense  right 
rectus  abdominis  muscle  resists  palpation,  rendering  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  distinguish  a localized  tumor  if  present.  The  abdomen, 
however,  soon  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic,  and  though  at  first  only 
mo(,lerately  swollen  it  is  afterwards  consideiubly  so.  The  circumscribed 
induration  in  the  region  of  the  appendix  soon  becomes  apparent,  and  is 
usually  found  ‘ffin  the  right  iliac  fossa  below  the  line  extending  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  navel,  nearer  the  former,  and 
two  finger-breadths  above  Poupart’s  ligament.”  The  position  of  the 
induration  varies,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  appendix  already  mentioned.  This  induration  is  sometimes 
superficial,  in  close  proximitj^  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  but  is  more 
often  deep-seated,  and  covered  by  the  distended  and  usually  tympanitic 
CiBCum  or  by  distended  coils  of  ileum.  The  induration  may  be  diffused 
or  circumscribed,  and,  if  originally  diffused,  tends  eventually  to  become 
defined.  It  sometimes  represents  a resistant  mass  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  little  finger,  or  is  ovoid  in  outline.  This  circumscribed  resistance 
is  due  to  the  swollen  appendix  and  the  surrounding  peritoneal  exudation, 
upon  the  abundance  of  which  depends  the  size  of  the  tumor.  It  is  dull 
on  percussion  when  near  the  surface,  but  at  the  outset  is  usually  covered 
bj-  resonant  intestine,  and  later  may  be  tympanitic  from  the  mixture  of 
gas  with  the  exudation.  Fluctuation  becomes  apparent  only  at  a late  stage 
in  the  disease,  when  the  exudation  so  increases  in  quantity  as  to  lie  near 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Pelvic  examination  in  a case  of  suspected 
appendicitis  in  wliich  there  is  doubtful  resistance  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
should  never  be  omitted,  since  a tumor  as  well  as  tenderness  may  thus 
b(3  detected. 

The  respiration  is  but  little  affected.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  and 
vomiting  is  of  frequent  occurrence  at  the  outset,  but  is  usually  temporary 
unless  general  peritonitis  is  piesent.  Diarrhoea,  though  sometimes  pre- 
ceding the  attack,  is  generally  absent,  except  at  a late  stage  in  protracted 
cases.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  The  examination  of  the  blood  usually 
indicates  a leukocytosis,  although  Kichardson  states  that  too  much  weight 
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slioiild  not  be  laid  upon  this  sign.  Increased  frequency  of  micturition 
is  sometimes  an  early  symptom,  but  retention  of  urine,  perhaps  requiring 
the  use  of  a catheter,  not  infrequently  takes  place  for  a while  after  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  The  urine  is  high-colored  and  may  be  albuminous. 

In  the  further  progress  of  acute  appendicitis  the  tendency  is  towards 
resolution  or  perforation,  with  its  resulting  localized  peritoneal  abscess  or 
general  peritonitis.  In  these  days  of  the  frequent  treatment  of  appen- 
dicitis, whether  mild  or  severe,  by  laparotomy,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
statistical  evidence  on  a large  scale  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
alternatives.  According  to  the  exi>erieuce  of  most  physicians  in  large 
practice,  the  termination  in  resolution  is  frequent.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  cases  designated  typhlitis  or  perityphlitis  aualj^zed  by  Fitz 
in  his  first  communication,  one-third  ended  in  resolution.  The  statistics 
on  this  point  of  the  greatest  value  are  those  given  by  Hawkins,  who 
states  that  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  of  aiipendicitis  admitted 
into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  consecutive  order  there  was  no  suppura- 
tion ill  about  seventy-two  per  cent.,  while  there  was  a localized  abscess 
or  a general  peritonitis  each  in  about  fourteen  jier  cent.  Kichardson 
reports  that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  of  acute  appendicitis 
seen  by  him  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  mild  cases  and  recovered  without 
operation.  In  the  personal  experience  of  Fitz  the  course  was  mild  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  cases. 

In  the  mild  cases  of  appendicitis  terminating  in  resolution  the  pain 
soon  becomes  localized,  and  is  easily  relieved  by  hot  or  cold  applications  ^ 
or  by  small  doses  of  morphine,  although  occasional  twinges  occur.  The 
temperature  is  usually  slightly  higher  at  each  evening  observation  than 
on  the  previous  day  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  drops,  often 
suddenly,  sometimes  gradually,  to  nearly  the  normal  point.  The  abdo- 
men is  only  moderately  distended,  and  there  is  usually  but  little  nausea  or 
vomiting.  The  localized  induration  in  the  region  of  the  appendix  shows 
no  tendency  to  increase  in  size,  and  its  sensitiveness  rapidly  diminishes. 
Although  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  arrested  and  catheterization  may  be 
necessary  to  empty  the  bladder,  the  intestinal  peristalsis  and  the  function 
of  the  bladder  are  readily  restored  as  the  temperature  falls.  Spontaneous 
action  of  the  bowels  is  often  easily  accelerated  by  the  use  of  an  enema. 

The  severe  as  contrasted  with  the  mild  cases  of  appendicitis  are  those 
in  which  the  pain  requires  repeated  doses  of  an  opiate  for  its  relief,  and 
in  which  the  painful  area  increases  at  intervals  of  a few  hours.  There  is 
but  little  fall  in  the  morning  temperature,  and  that  of  the  evening  is 
higher  than  on  the  previous  day.  Neither  gas  nor  fieces  escape  from  the 
rectum,  and  there  is  often  retention  of  urine,  although  there  may  be  a 
frequent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder.  The  abdominal  distention  rapidly 
increases,  and  the  region  of  tenderness  sj:) reads  in  all  directions,  frequently 
into  the  pelvis. 

In  those  severer  cases  which  present  the  characteristics  of  a localized 
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peritonitis,  two  possibilities  are  esi^ecially  to  be  anticipated : the  one  is 
the  circumscribing  of  the  inflammation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  appendix, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a sharply  defined,  usually  intra-peritoueal 
abscess,  and  the  other  is  the  generalizing  of  the  peritonitis. 

The  evidence  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  furnished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a tumor  at  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness  in  connection  with 
the  persistence  of  the  elevation  of  temx>erature.  The  tumor  is  usually 
deep-seated,  and  sometimes  to  be  felt  with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the 
abdominal  distention.  The  various  positions  it  may  occupy  have  already 
been  stated,  and  the  importance  of  a rectal  examination  in  determining 
its  pelvic  seat  is  obvious.  With  the  formation  of  the  abscess  temporary 
improvement  often  takes  place,  although  the  temperature  remains  still 
elevated.  The  general  abdominal  distention  and  localized  ])ain  may 
subside,  and  intestinal  peristalsis  be  restored,  and  there  may  be  so  little 
constitutional  disturbance  that  frequently  patients  with  a large  quantity 
of  i)us  in  the  abdomen  have  walked  into  the  hospital. 

Small  abscesses  may  be  absorbed,  though  slowly  ; large  abscesses  tend 
to  b(;come  discharged  into  the  ciecuni,  rectum,  bladder,  or  vagina,  or 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  A threatening  evacuation  into  the  rectum 
is  often  indicated  by  a frequent  desire  for  defecation,  and  the  escape 
of  a gelatinous  mucus,  often  blood-stained  ; impending  perforation  into 
the  bladder  is  at  times  indicated  by  fretiuent,  scanty,  and  painful  mic- 
turition. Sudden  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  with  the  esca])e 
of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  always  to  be  dreaded.  Even  if  the 
abscess  diminishes  in  size  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  pus,  the  danger 
of  the  formation  of  an  embolic  abscess  of  the  liver  should  always  be  rec- 
ognized. In  this  event  chills,  exacerbation  of  tenq^erature,  increased  area 
of  hepatic  duluess,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  are  likely  to  occur. 

Generalizing  of  the  peritonitis  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  outset  of 
the  attack  of  appendicitis.  The  initial  pain  then  is  of  extreme  violence, 
and  extends  over  the  entire  abdomen.  There  is  often  a severe  chill. 
The  temperature  usually  is  subnormal,  but  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble. 
The  abdomen  is  tense  and  retracted.  The  skin  is  cool,  moist,  and  at 
times  mottled  with  livid  spots  ; the  eyes  often  are  sunken,  the  face 
pinched,  the  voice  husky.  The  patient  may  die  during  this  stage  of  col- 
lapse, but  not  infrequently  he  rallies  temporarily,  the  skin  becomes  hot, 
the  abdomen  distended,  tympanitic,  and  fixed  during  respiration,  and 
the  pain  and  tendernCvSS  may  diminish.  Persistent  vomiting  is  likely  to 
occur,  at  times  of  a material  resembling  beef-juice,  and  death  follows  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  These  are  the  fulminating  cavses  which 
offer  so  little  hope  from  any  form  of  treatment.  More  often  the  general- 
ization of  the  peritonitis  takes  place  more  gradually.  Without  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  course  of  the  temperature,  as  observed  in  the 
severe  cases,  the  pain  and  tenderness  rapidly  and  progressively  spread 
from  the  starting-point,  and  require  increasing  doses  of  opiate  for  relief. 
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The  pulse  gradually  increases  iu  frecpiency,  and  its  force  weakens.  There 
is  inability  to  take  nourishment,  and  vomiting  is  frequent  and  eventually 
fmcaloid.  With  progressive  loss  of  strength  the  patient  may  be  compara- 
tively comfortable,  but  rarely  survives  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
death  not  infrequently  taking  place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  often 
when  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient  was  so  steadily  improving  as 
to  make  the  outlook  appear  hopeful. 

Diagnosis. — A sudden  attack  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  associated  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  however  slight,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  is  due  to  an  attack  of  acute  appendicitis.  The  evi- 
dence is  strengthened  if  the  symptoms  are  xu'esent  in  a young  man.  If  the 
pain  is  intense,  the  tenderness  exquisite,  the  abdomen  retracted,  and  the 
right  rectus  muscle  rigid,  it  is  xirobable  that  xierforation  of  the  aiiiiendix 
is  present  or  imminent,  and  the  aiiiiearance  of  a circumscribed  resistance 
at  the  usual  seat  of  the  axiiiendix  within  twenty-four  hours  strengthens 
this  xirobability.  The  attack  of  xiain  caused  by  disease  of  the  ax^x^^udix 
may  be  simulated  by  renal  colic,  whether  dne  to  the  passage  of  concre- 
tions or  to  an  acute  hydronexihrosis.  Ax^x^endicitis  is  distinguished, 
however,  from  renal  colic  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a tumor,  and  the  absence  of  hiematuria.  Attacks  of  biliary  colic 
due  to  the  x>assage  of  gall-stones  rarely  simulate  the  xiain  from  ax^xiendi- 
citis,  but  pain,  tenderness,  tumor,  and  fever  due  to  acute  inflammation 
and  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  may  closely  resemble  the  symxitoms  of 
appendicitis.  The  xiyriform  shape,  suxierflcial  seat,  and  mobility  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  frequently  associated  jaundice,  are  absent  in  ax^x^ewdi- 
citis.  An  acute  attack  of  x^elvic  peritonitis,  esxiecially  of  tubal  or  of 
ovarian  origin,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  attack  of  axipendicitis.  The 
Xirevious  history  of  the  patient  and  the  results  of  pelvic  examination  may 
snfflce  for  the  exclusion  of  these  sources  of  error  in  diagnosis.  Acute 
intestinal  obstruction,  x^articnlarly  when  strangulation  exists,  or  when 
caused  by  intussusception,  may  suggest  the  general  x^eritonitis  caused 
by  x^erforation  of  the  axtpendix.  The  tumor  of  intussuscexition  is  less 
tender,  and  the  frequent  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools  of  this  affection  are 
lacking  in  apxiendicitis  ; in  internal  strangulation  from  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  eliminate  ax^x^en- 
dicitis.  The  severity  of  the  symxitoms  is  such,  in  case  of  doubt,  as  to 
demand  surgical  treatment.  In  rare  instances  typhoid  fever  has  been 
regarded  as  acute  axipendicitis.  The  localized  peritonitis  from  tubercu- 
lar mesenteric  glands  has  xiroved  a source  of  error  in  diagnosis,  and  in 
more  frequent  instances  attacks  of  ax^xiendicular  colic  have  been  mis- 
taken for  those  of  inflammation  of  the  axiX5<?ndix.  The  simulation  of 
apxiendicitis  takes  place  late  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  xirevious  his- 
tory of  the  patient  renders  the  diagnosis  of  ax^x^endicitis  imxirobable. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  or  the  x^resence  of  characteristic  changes 
elsewhere  may  be  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  the  tuberculous  con- 
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dition,  and  the  absence  of  fever  in  appendicular  colic  suffices  to  exclude 
this  symptom  as  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  appendix. 

Prognosis. — That  appendicitis  is  frequent!}"  recovered  from  under 
medical  treatment  is  a fact  familiar  to  all  physicians.  The  mild  cases  are 
usually  not  reported,  and  the  mortality  as  given  by  the  surgeon  relates 
1‘ather  to  the  disetise  as  affected  by  operation  than  to  the  disease  alone. 

According  to  Porter,  in  a collection  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
cases  the  average  mortality  wiis  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  the  death-rate 
in  ninety-five  cases  treated  medically  being  nearly  fourteen  per  cent., 
while  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acute  cases  operated  upon  the 
mortality  was  about  eighteen  iier  cent.  The  figures  of  Hawkins  are  of 
greater  value  in  determining  the  average  mortality,  since  they  repi’esent 
experience  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  under  relatively  uniform  conditions. 
According  to  him,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  the  mortality  was 
about  fourteen  per  cent.  All  the  cases  ending  in  resolution,  seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  recovered,  but  of  those  ending  in  abscess  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  were  fatal,  and  of  those  resulting  in  general  peritonitis 
seventy-five  per  cent.  died.  Eichardson  reports  that  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  seen  by  him  thirty-six  iier 
cent,  were  mild  cases  and  recovered  without  operation  ; of  the  cases 
operated  upon,  two-thirds  recovered  and  one-third  died.  His  experi- 
ence closely  corresponds  with  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  cases  designated  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  made  by  Fitz  in 
1886, — viz.,  recovery  by  resolution  in  thirty-two  per  cent. 

Although  the  average  mortality  of  appendicitis  may  be  stated  as  about 
fourteen  per  cent.,  the  important  question  relates  to  the  prognosis  in 
the  individual  case.  All  mild  cases  recover  under  medical  treatment, 
and  the  risks  of  surgical  treatment  lessen  with  the  mildness  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  surgical  operation  attended  with  the  least  mortality  is  that 
done  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  an  acute  attack, — as  is  com- 
monly but  erroneously  stated,  ^4n  the  interval  between  tlie  attacks.” 
Wliile  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a mild  appendicitis  the  individual 
l)]'ognosis  is  favorable,  but  they  may  suddenly  or  rapidly  change,  and 
the  outlook  in  severe  appendicitis  is  always  uncertain. 

With  symptoms  of  apparent  equal  sevei'ity  in  two  patients,  the  one 
will  die  of  general  peritonitis  while  the  other  quickly  recovers:  “the 
progress  of  the  disease  needs  to  be  watched  with  knife  in  hand.”  In 
mild  cases  of  appendicitis  the  temperature  usually  falls  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  intestinal  peristalsis  is  restored,  pain  and  tenderness  disap- 
pear, and  recovery  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten  days.  In 
the  severe  cases  death  from  general  peritonitis  is  especially  to  be  feared. 
Ol’  such  cases  sixty-eight  per  cent,  died  during  the  first  eight  days,  one- 
third  of  these  previous  to  the  fourth  day.  The  prognosis  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual depends,  therefore,  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  symptoms 
of  an  extension  of  the  peritonitis, — namely,  rising  pulse  and  temperature, 
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and  increasing  distention,  with  or  without  a tumor.  The  persistence  of 
the  temperature  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  presence  of  a sen- 
sitive tumor,  even  with  a falling  temperature,  are  indicative  of  a local- 
ized suppurative  peritonitis,  from  which  the  pus  may  be  absorbed,  but 
following  which  liability  to  recurrent  attacks  is  frequent. 

CHRONIC  APPENDICITIS. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  seen  by  Fitz 
there  was  more  than  one  attack  of  the  disease,  separated  by  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  freedom  from  discomfort,  and  from  his  experience, 
therefore,  the  patient  is  as  likely  as  not  to  have  another  attack.  The  re- 
current has  all  the  characteristics  and  iiossibilities  of  the  original  alfec- 
tion.  The  symptoms  are  the  same,  either  mild  or  severe,  and  the  prog- 
nosis does  not  materially  differ,  except  that  the  more  numerous  the 
recurrences  the  less  severe  are  they  likely  to  be.  If  the  intervals  are 
long,  perhaps  months  or  years,  each  subsequent  attack  is  regarded  as  a 
recurrent  appendicitis.  If  the  attacks  are  frequent,  occurring  at  intervals 
of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  patient  is  comparatively 
free  from  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  appendix,  the 
condition  represents  a chronic  appendicitis  with  a tendency  to  relapses, 
or  simply  a chronic  or  relapsing  appendicitis.  It  is  possible,  however,  for 
a chronic  appendicitis  to  exist  without  relapses,  although  these  usually 
occur,  and  the  lesions  characteristic  of  a chronic  appendicitis  may  be 
present  as  the  result  of  an  acute  attack,  and  there  be  no  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  this  condition. 

The  disease  chronic  appendicitis,  however,  is  to  be  recognized  clini- 
cally by  a series  of  symptoms  localized  in  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
The  essential  feature  in  these  symptoms  is  their  persistence,  intervals  of 
relief  being  comparatively  few.  As  Talaraon  hjis  stated,  chronic  appen- 
dicitis is  rather  an  infirmity  than  a malady  menacing  to  life,  and  he  has 
gi^"en  the  term  appendicular  colic  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  temporary 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  appendix.  The  patient  is  in  a condition  of 
more  or  less  pronounced  invalidism.  Overwork  or  trivial  disturbances 
of  digestion  produce  pain  and  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  ap- 
pendix, compelling  the  patient  to  remain  quiet  for  a day  or  two.  With 
the  pain  and  tenderness  there  may  be  a slight  elevation  of  temperature. 
Sometimes  constipation  is  associated  wdth  or  precedes  the  discomfort,  and 
occasionally  a dull,  resistant  mass  of  considerable  size  is  to  be  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  ciecum,  due  to  the  retention  of  foBcal  matter.  This  combina- 
tion of  retained  fieces  and  a painful  and  tender  appendix  is  the  stercoral 
typhlitis  of  the  older  writers,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  a mild  attack 
of  appendicitis  associated  with  constipation.  In  such  cases  relief  often 
follows  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  from  the  removal  of  a me- 
chanical obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  appendix.  On  physical  ex- 
amination of  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  the  interval  between  the  attacks  of 
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pain,  the  enlarged  appendix  is  often  to  be  felt  as  a distinct  tumor,  per- 
haps of  the  size  of  the  little  linger,  either  directly  beneath  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  or  deep-seated  in  the  iliac  fossa.  At  such  times  there  may  be 
even  tenderness  on  paljiation,  and  the  patient  is  usually  conscious  of 
the  localized  resistance  offered.  The  more  frequent  the  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  shorter  the  interval  between  them,  the  more  en- 
feebled the  patient  becomes.  He  is  not  infrequently  prevented  from 
continuous  work  ; he  is  debarred  from  the  x)leasures  and  xirolits  of 
travel  tlirough  fear  of  an  attack  of  xiain  and  its  x^ossibilities  while  at 
a distance  from  comxietent  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  In  addition 
to  the  constant  uncertainty  as  to  freedom  from  discomfort,  there  is  ahA'ays 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  I’esulting 
in  x>erforation.  He  is  often  nervous  and  irritable,  and  becomes  self- 
centred  and  timid.  Pex^x^er  has  characterized  this  condition  as  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  curable  affections.  The  symxitoms  may  be  x^ro- 
tracted  over  a x^ei’iod  of  years,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Treves  for  first 
atlvocating  the  removal  of  the  ax)x^endix  when  the  xiatient  has  recovered 
from  an  acute  attack. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  ax^x^endicitis  is  usually  easy,  from 
the  localization  of  the  xiain  and  tenderness  and  the  frequent  xiossibility 
of  x^alx)ating  the  enlarged  axix^endix,  errors  in  diagnosis  occasionallj' 
arise.  In  hyxiochondriasis  and  hysteria  the  x^atient  often  comxilains  of 
Xmin  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  refers  any  disturbances  of  digestion  or 
his  general  symxitoms  of  nervous  derangement  to  the  diseased  ax^xiendix. 
From  such  x^atients  a normal  ax^x^endix  has  been  frequently  removed. 
Critical  observation  shows  that  localized  tenderness  is  often  absent  when 
the  attention  of  the  xiatient  is  diverted,  and  that  there  is  no  iialxiable 
tumor  or  localized  resistance  when  the  xihysical  examination  of  the  region 
of  the  ax^x^endix  is  made.  In  such  cases  oxaluria  is  not  infrequent,  aud 
it  is  possible  that  irritation  of  the  right  ureter  by  the  passage  of  crystals 
of  calcic  oxalate,  as  mentioned  by  Cabot,  may  exxilain  the  localizing  of 
the  discomfort.  Patients  with  an  inherited  or  acquired  tendency  to  gout 
may  have  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic  from  the  x^fissage  of  uric  acid 
closely  simulating  relapses  of  discomfort  in  chronic  ax>xiendicitis,  and 
sometimes  irritation  in  the  course  of  the  right  ureter  may  occur  in  chronic 
apxiendicitis  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  axiiiendix  to  the  x^eri- 
toneum  overlying  the  ureter.  In  such  cases  rei>eated  examination  of  the 
urine  becomes  necessary,  and  the  ju'esence  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  or  calcic 
oxalate  or  of  blood-coiqiiiscles  is  suggestive  of  the  renal  nature  of  the 
attack.  Cases  of  chronic  apxiendicitis  sometimes  closely  simulate  those 
of  cancer  of  the  cmcum,  for  there  is  a condition  of  xu-ogressive  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength,  failure  of  axiiietite,  weakness  of  digestion,  irregular  action 
of  the  bowels,  sometimes  abundant  mucous  discharges,  and  a resistant 
tumor,  not  esxiecially  tender,  in  the  region  of  the  ciecum.  To  eliminate 
this  xiossible  error  in  diagnosis,  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  an  accn- 
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rate  history  of  the  beginuing  of  the  attack  and  to  the  frequent  observa- 
tions of  the  temperature.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  may  first  be  made 
by  means  of  an  exploratory  laparotomy.  The  prognosis  of  chronic  ap- 
pendicitis, though  in  general  tavorable  as  to  life,  is  always  uncertain. 
The  relapses  or  recurrences  may  gradually  diminish  in  severity  and  the 
appendix  become  obliterated  or  destroyed  perhaps  during  some  severe 
recurrent  attack. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  individual  case  of  appendicitis 
is  almost  always  surrounded  with  great  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  ditfi- 
culty,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the  impossibility,  of  determining  in  the 
onset  of  a case  whether  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  fiecal  accu- 
mulation in  the  ciecum  with  associated  infiammation  of  the  appendix, 
or  as  one  of  mild  catarrhal  appendicitis,  or  whether  ulceration  or  per- 
foration exists. 

The  methods  of  treatment  which  have  their  advocates  are  not  only 
various,  but  antagonistic,  at  least  so  far  as  the  giving  of  drugs  is  con- 
cerned. All  are  in  accord  in  inculcating  absolute  quiet  in  bed,  with 
total  abstinence  at  first  from  food  other  than  chicken  or  other  broths 
without  rice  or  similar  material  in  them,  followed,  when  the  time  comes, 
by  the  addition  of  raw  eggs  or  other  albuminous  liquid  foods,  pure  milk 
being  avoided  on  account  of  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  produce  curds, 
although  when  diluted  with  carbonic  acid  water  it  is  sometimes  agreeable 
and  useful. 

The  points  in  regard  to  which  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion 
are  : first,  as  to  the  use  of  local  measures  ; second,  as  to  the  use  of  opium  ; 
third,  as  to  the  employment  of  calomel,  and  of  saline  or  other  purgatives  ; 
fourth,  as  to  operative  procedures. 

Local  applications  consist  in  the  use  of  heat  and  cold,  of  leeches,  and 
of  blisters.  So  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  heat  or  of  cold,  I believe  that 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  are  the  safest  guide.  If  the  contiuuoiLS 
application  of  the  hot- water  bag  gives  the  greatest  comfort,  it  should  be 
preferred.  If  the  application  of  ice  reduces  the  pain  and  is  agreeable  to 
tlie  patient,  it  should  be  selected.  Except  in  rare  cases,  the  only  objec- 
tion which  can  be  lu-ged  against  the  proper  use  of  leeches  is  the  trivial 
influence  the  leech-bites  may  have  on  any  surgical  procedures  that  after- 
wards become  necessary.  I do  not  believe  that  this  objection  has  much 
force ; it  requires  only  a little  more  care  thoroughly  to  disinfect  the 
leech-bites  than  surgically  to  cleanse  the  sound  skin.  The  effect  of 
the  leeches  upon  the  disease  varies  with  the  character  and  the  cause  of 
the  attack : if  the  attack  is  the  outcome  of  ulceration  or  gangrene  of 
the  appendix,  or  if  the  appendix  is  the  centre  of  an  active  infective 
process,  leeches  have  no  influence  upon  the  local  infiammation  ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  tlie  inflammatory  action  is  tlie  outcome  of  a typhlitis 
stercoralis  and  is  of  slow  development  and  of  comparatively  little  foi'ce, 
leeches  may  be  very  useful,  especially  in  gaining  time  for  the  employ- 
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nient  of  salines.  Blisters  I do  not  believe  to  be  of  any  value  in  acute 
appendicitis.  The  blister  increases  the  snlfering  of  the  patient  and  has 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  spread  of  the  inflainniation  ; it  also  interferes 
with  the  work  of  the  surgeon. 

The  question  of  opinni  is  an  exceedingly  important  one,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  much  discussion,  which,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
has  led  to  some  alteration  of  views.  I still  believe  that  opium  does  good 
in  these  cases  by  controlling  pain  and  restlessness,  and  also  acts  antiphlo- 
gistically  in  some  unknown  way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  force 
in  the  surgical  contention  that  opium  interferes  with  intestinal  secretion 
and  peristalsis,  and  especially  so  masks  the  symptoms  as  greatly  to  en- 
hance the  dilhculties  of  deciding  the  progress  of  the  case  and  the  time 
at  which  surgical  interference  should  be  adopted.  I believe,  therefore, 
that  unless  opium  is  called  for  by  the  presence  of  excessive  pain  it  is  best 
to  avoid  it,  and  that  when  used  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  hj’podermic 
injections  of  morphine. 

The  difficulty  surrounding  the  question  as  to  the  administration  of 
salines  is  largely  one  of  diagnosis.  If  the  appendicitis  is  connected  with 
frecal  accnmnlatiou  in  the  cmcnni,  the  administration  of  salines  until  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  emjitied  is  sti’ongly  indicated.  If  on  the 
first  day  of  a mild  appendicitis  there  is  the  sense  of  the  piesence  of  a 
tumor  imparted  to  the  fingers  on  iialpation,  salines  should  always  be 
given,  and  in  many  cases  their  use  should  be  combined  with  that  of 
calomel.  It  is  better  to  give  repeated  small  doses  than  a single  large 
dose, — the  large  dose  being  much  more  apt  to  be  vomited  or  to  cause 
distress.  Magnesium  citrate  is  probably  the  best  of  the  salines,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasantness  of  its  taste,  though  sodium  sulphate  is  prob- 
ably more  certain  in  its  action  ; its  bitterness,  however,  makes  it  more 
nauseating. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  whilst  formerly  scientific  physicians  utterly 
abandoned  and  condemned  the  use  of  calomel  in  such  disejises  as  dijih- 
theria,  it  was  largely  used  by  country  practitioners,  and  through  their 
influence  has  been  forced  back  upon  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  same  class  of  practitioners  have  so  often  affirmed  to  me 
that  they  have  seen  an  appendicitis  improve  simnltaneously  with  the 
coming  on  of  ptyalism  that  I regard  their  evidence  as  of  practical  value. 
In  the  class  of  cases  of  appendicitis  now  under  consideration,  when  there 
are  no  perforation  and  no  gangrene  or  hopeless  septic  infection,  in  my 
opinion  calomel  should  be  administered.  It  acts  as  a laxative,  and  also, 
according  to  my  belief,  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy. 

At  alternate  half-honi’s  the  patient  may  take  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  magnesium  citrate  solution  and  a half-grain  of  calomel, 
the  calomel  being  dropped  when  from  seven  to  ten  grains  have  been 
taken,  even  if  no  action  of  the  bowels  Inis  occurred,  and  the  saline  being 
administered  hourly,  day  and  night,  until  a free  passage  has  been  obtained 
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or  until  the  impossibility  of  so  doing  is  demonstrated.  When  ulceration, 
perforation,  or  gangrene  is  present  in  an  appendicitis  the  salines  can  do 
no  good,  and  may  readily  do  harm  : so  that  they  should  not  be  exhibited. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  in  most  cases  to  determine  positively  when 
perforation  or  ulceration  occurs,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  rule-of- 
thumb  practice  to  use  the  saline  in  the  beginning  of  an  appendicitis 
which  is  not  foudroyant  or  explosive  in  its  type.  If,  however,  the 
practitioner  should  believe  that  there  is  probably  ulceration  or  gan- 
grene of  the  appendix,  the  purgative  should  be  used  only  if  absolutely 
necessary  to  overcome  demonstrable  faecal  retention.  The  opinion  of 
many  of  our  best  surgeons  that  the  presence  of  faeces  in  the  colon  greatly 
increases  the  danger  from  the  operation  upon  the  appendix  cannot  be 
properly  disregarded.  In  almost  all  cases  of  appendicitis  high  enemata 
are  valuable : if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  ulceration  or 
perforation,  they  alone  must  be  depended  upon  to  clean  out  the  colon  ; 
if  these  complications  are  absent,  they  may  be  used  to  assist  the  saline 
laxatives. 

The  most  vital  problem  in  any  case  of  appendicitis  is  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  surgical  interference.  Eesolution  after  ulceration  and  formation 
of  an  abscess  is  such  a rarity  that  the  possibility  of  its  occurring  in  any 
case  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  When,  therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  during  an  acute  appendicitis  that  perforation  or  the 
local  formation  of  pus  has  occurred,  or  that  the  appendix  has  become  gan- 
grenous, immediate  operation  should  be  performed.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  frequently,  perhaps  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnose  accurately  the  condition  of  the  appendix  : so  that  the  question 
naturally  presents  itself  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  operating 
upon  every  case  as  contrasted  with  the  result  of  using  the  expectant 
treatment,  with  selection  of  cases  for  the  surgeon.  There  are,  however, 
no  sufficient  statistics  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  on  these  points. 
The  opinion  put  forth  by  some  surgeons  that  the  operation  is  free  from 
danger  is,  in  my  opinion,  erroneous.  The  question  of  the  skill  of  the 
operator  is  in  appendicitis  a most  important  one  : the  operation  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  sense  of  responsibility,  and  only  by 
those  who  by  previous  training  are  thoroughly  prepared  : it  should  be 
carried  out  with  the  most  absolute  asepsis.  It  being  understood  that  a 
proper  surgeon  is  available,  the  following  rules  seem  the  best  that  can 
be  laid  down  for  guidance  in  this  matter. 

First,  when  in  the  onset  of  the  attack  the  pain,  the  tenderness,  and 
the  tympany  are  excessive,  and  the  fever  and  pulse  rapidly  rising,  the 
probabilities  of  an  acute  perforating  appendicitis  are  such  that  an  imme- 
diate operation  should  be  performed,  each  hour  lost  sensibly  increasing 
the  danger. 

Second,  when  in  a case  of  mild  appendicitis  sixty  hours  of  care- 
ful treatment  have  gone  by  without  distinct  abatement  of  the  symp- 
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toms,  the  operation  should  usually  be  performed,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  masses  apparently  fmcal  in  character  have  been  detected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  in  the  head  of  the  colon  and  still  remain 
there  to  some  extent,  especially  if  there  has  been  tenderness  along  the 
course  of  the  colon  away  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

Third,  an  immediate  operation  should  be  performed  when  in  a 
hitherto  mild  case  a sutldeu  iuci-ease  in  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
points  towards  the  occurrence  of  perforation  or  the  formation  of  ]>us,  this 
rule  being  imperative  if  the  acute  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  such 
wide-spread  general  tenderness  and  maj'ked  increase  in  the  fever  and 
pulse-rate  as  to  imlicate  the  coming  on  of  a geneial  peritonitis.  In  such 
a case  minutes  are  impoitant,  and  unless  the  operation  can  be  performed 
before  the  full  development  of  septic  peritonitis  the  result  will  almost 
certainly  be  death. 

During  convalescence  from  appendicitis  great  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  getting  the  patient  back  to  ordinary  food,  and  laxatives  must 
be  used  Ireely  if  needed.  Even  after  recovery  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  indigestible  food,  fruits  containing  seeds,  violent  exercise,  or  any 
exertion  which  will  throw  strain  upon  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
which  might,  by  breaking  up  an  adhesion,  stir  up  a slumbering  inflam- 
mation. The  bowels  should  be  kept  perfectly  soluble  ; if  there  be  a 
remaining  induration,  persistent  mild  counter-irritation,  especially  with 
iodized  oil,  may  be  used  locally.  No  drugs,  except  laxatives,  are  of  any 
avail. 

Eecurrent  appendicitis  often  finally  gets  well  without  operation,  but 
certainly  very  grave  risks  attend  leaving  the  case  to  nature.  There 
are  no  reliable  statistics  which  enable  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  mor- 
tality of  operations  between  attacks  of  appendicitis,  but  Bull  is  probably 
not  tar  from  the  truth  in  putting  the  rate  at  from  five  to  six  per  cent. 
I believe  this  mortality  to  be  far  less  than  that  which  is  the  result  of 
leaving  the  cases  to  nature,  and  that  an  oiieration  should  be  performed 
if  the  past  attacks  have  been  very  numerous,  especially  if  they  are  in- 
creasing in  frequency  or  severity,  or  if  the  attack  last  recovered  from 
has  been  very  alarming,  or  if  the  iiersistent  severity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms between  the  attacks  makes  it  probable  that  there  is  an  abscess. 
Indeed,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  make  it  a rule  to 
operate  upon  all  cases  dii-ectly  after  the  recovery  fi*om  a second  attack, 
unless  there  is  some  very  distinct  reason  for  not  doing  so.  The  necessity 
for  a person  who  luis  had  two  attacks  of  appendicitis  always  keeping 
with  ill  reach  of  a first-class  surgeon  is  most  pronounced,  and  sometimes 
is  eml)arrassing. 

At  the  operation  the  ap]>endix  should  be  taken  out.  provided  it  can 
be  done  without  too  much  injury  or  without  such  manipulations  as  may 
rupture  possible  adhesions  or  bring  about  the  escape  of  septic  matter 
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into  the  peritoneum.  The  question  of  removal  or  non-removal  must 
be  settled  during  the  operation  by  the  surgeon. — H.  C.  W. 


Eecognizing  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily  determining  at  the 
outset  how  an  attack  of  appendicitis  is  to  end,  but  convinced  that  the 
large  majority  of  cases  can  recover  quickly,  easily,  and  safely  under 
medical  treatment,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to  advocate  such  treatment 
as  shall  favor  the  predominant  tendency  of  this  disease  to  terminate  in 
resolution. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  essentials  are  to  check  peristalsis  above 
the  ciecum  and  to  relieve  pain.  Kepeated  instances  have  occurred  of  the 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  soon  after  the  administration  of  laxatives 
by  the  mouth,  often  by  an  anxious  mother  who  attributes  the  abdominal 
pain  to  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  indigestible  food  or  retained  fseces. 
All  cathartic  medicines  are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  until  convalescence 
is  established,  and  only  the  blandest  liquid  diet  is  to  be  permitted.  If 
constipation  has  preceded  the  attack  or  the  colon  is  distended  with  gas, 
a rectal  enema  often  gives  relief,  and  does  not  threaten  the  tearing  apart 
of  delicate  adhesions  whose  influence  is  protective,  or  risk  the  perfora- 
tion of  a weakened  appendix. 

The  relief  of  pain  is  best  accomplished  locally  by  means  of  hot  or 
cold  applications.  If  these  are  ineffectual,  morphine  should  be  given,  be- 
neath the  skin,  by  the  mouth,  or  in  suppository,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
keep  the  patient  comfortable.  Small  doses  are  usually  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

If  resolution  is  to  occur,  it  is  likely  to  take  place  by  the  third  or  fourth 
day  : hence,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  permits,  an  operation 
should  be  delayed  until  this  time.  The  surgical  treatment  of  the  acute 
attack  is  always  to  be  avoided  when  possible,  because  it  is  unnecessary  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  followed  by  the  risk  of  a subsequent  hernia. 
If  eventually  required,  it  is  more  safely  employed  in  the  absence  of 
acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  there  is  afterwards  less  likelihood 
of  hernia. 

The  removal  of  the  appendix  for  chronic  inflammation  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  those  cases  in  which  recurrences  are  frequent  or  the  tendency 
to  relapses  is  such  as  to  produce  a state  of  semi-invalidism. — E.  H.  F. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Definition. — An  internal  mechanical  interference  with  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  causing  complete  arrest  of  evacuation. 

In  the  usual  restricted  use  of  the  term  intestinal  obstruction  only 
the  mechanical  causes  within  the  abdouien  are  considered.  Acute  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  chronic  obstruction,  although  the  causes  of  the 
latter  may  produce  acute  outbreaks. 
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Varieties. — The  internal  mechanical  causes  of  acute  intestinal  ob- 
struction in  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  cases  were  as  follows  : strangu- 
lation by  bands  and  cords,  by  slits  and  fissures,  and  by  peritoneal  pouches, 
in  thirty-four  per  cent.,  intussusception  in  thirty-two  jier  cent.,  abnormal 
contents  in  fifteen  j3er  cent.,  twists  and  knots  in  fourteen  per  cent.,  and 
strictures  and  tumors  in  five  per  cent.  Since  cases  of  acute  obstruction 
from  abnormal  contents  and  from  strictures  and  tumors  are  of  the  least 
practical  importance,  and  as  obstruction  from  knots  is  extremely  rare,  it 
is  convenient  to  remember  that  acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  due  to 
strangulation  or  to  intussusception,  each,  in  about  forty  2)er  cent.,  and  to 
twists  in  about  twenty  jier  cent. 

Strangulation. — In  seventy  jier  cent,  of  the  cases  of  strangulation  by 
bands  and  cords  a iirevious  peritonitis  was  imiiortant  in  etiology,  either 
by  2)roducing  fibrous  adhesions  or  by  causing  the  adherence  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  intestinal  or  genital  tract.  The  intestinal  appendages 
include  the  ei)iploic  appendages,  the  vermiform  appendix,  j)ersistent 
vitelline  remains,  the  omentum,  and  the  mesentery.  The  vitelline  remains 
are  Meckel’s  diverticulum  (the  vitelline  duct)  and  the  patent  or  oblit- 
erated vitelline  blood-vessels.  The  diverticulum  is  usually  connected 
by  the  blood-vessels  with  some  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  contents, 
but  may  be  adherent  only  in  consequence  of  a localized  peritonitis.  The 
vitelline  blood-vessels  or  their  remains  may  likewise  form  a strangulating 
cord  in  the  absence  of  the  diverticulum,  and  are  connected  with  the 
mesentery  or  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
navel.  Omental  adhesions  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a strangulating 
cord,  or  a looj)  of  intestine  may  pass  through  a slit  or  fissure  of  the  atro- 
jihied  or  ajilastic  omentum.  The  rare  strangulating  slit  of  the  mesentery 
and  abnormal  peritoneal  pouches  are  attributable  to  defective  develop- 
ment. Extremely  rare  is  strangulation  from  rupture  of  the  diaphragm. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  strangulation  occur  in  males,  and  forty 
per  cent,  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  Strangulation 
in  early  youth  is  relatively  uncommon,  but  when  occurring  it  is  usually 
due  to  vitelline  remains.  Tlie  small  intestine  is  obstructed  in  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  lower  abdomen  is  the  seat  of  the 
strangulating  object  in  eiglity-three  per  cent.,  and  the  right  iliac  fossa 
in  sixty-seven  per  cent. 

Intussusception. — In  this  variety  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Nothnagel,  a contracted  portion  of  the 
intestine  foi-ces  its  way  into  the  relaxed  ])ortion  immediately  below.  The 
upper  portion  is  thus  invaginated  into  the  lower,  and  more  and  more  of 
the  intestine  may  be  forced  into  the  sheath,  which  also  often  becomes 
simultaneously  inverted,  until  the  invaginated  i^ortion  lies  in  the  rectum. 
In  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  ileum  was  invaginated  into  the 
caicum  or  into  the  colon,  the  ilco-cwcal  and  iJeo-coUc  varieties.  The  small 
intestine  was  invaginated  into  itself  forming  the  enteric  or  iJeal  variety. 
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ill  twelve  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases,  while  the  invagination  of  the  colon  into 
itself  or  of  the  ciecnin  into  itself  occurred  in  a like  number  ot  cases. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  intussusception  occurred  in  males,  fifty-six  per 
cent,  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  thii’ty-four  per  cent,  in 
infants  less  than  twelve  mouths  old.  Although  diarrhoea  or  constipation 
is  often  present,  and  indigestible  food,  violent  exertion,  or  injury  imme- 
diately precedes  intussusception  in  a certain  number  of  cases,  these  factors 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  etiology  to  require  esjiecial  considera- 
tion. The  immediate  effect  of  the  invagination  is  the  production  of  a 
tumor,  the  appearances  of  which  vary  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
intussusception.  The  tumor  forms  a sausage-like  mass  of  intestine,  and 
the  inverted  portion  after  death  is  often  witlidrawu  with  difficulty  fiom 
the  sheath,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  vermiform  appendix,  in  the  ileo- 
ciecal  variety,  often  protrudes.  On  opening  the  sheath  the  invaginated 
portion  has  a crescentic  outline,  in  consequence  of  tlie  traction  of  its 
mesentery.  From  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  invaginated 
portion  as  it  enters  the  sheath,  the  intestinal  veins  become  distended 
with  blood,  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a jiurple  color,  and  hemorrhages 
within  or  from  the  intestinal  wall  are  frequent.  The  opposed  peritoneal 
sui'faces  are  covered  with  a fibrinous  exudation  forming  adhesions,  the 
presence  of  which  is  a means  of  distinguishing  the  intussusceptions  oc- 
curring in  the  death-agony  from  those  which  are  the  cause  of  death.  If 
the  patient  survives  the  immediate  effects  of  the  intussusception,  necrosis 
of  the  invaginated  portion  takes  place,  and  several  feet  of  the  intestine 
may  be  discharged  as  a slough.  In  such  cases  fusion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
sheath  with  the  intestine  above  the  point  of  separation  takes  place,  and 
eventually  healing  may  result,  usually  ending  in  the  formation  of  a fibrous 
stricture. 

Twists  and  Knots. — The  large  intestine  is  involved  in  eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  twist.  About  one-half  of  the  twists  of  the 
large  intestine  are  located  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  one-third  in  the 
region  of  the  csecum.  The  formation  of  the  twist  is  promoted  by  the 
elongation  of  a loop  of  the  intestine  in  consequence  of  hernia,  the  trac- 
tion of  adhesions,  or  the  prolonged  accumulation  of  faeces.  The  affected 
part  of  the  bowel  is  usually  twisted  along  its  axis  for  a half-turn,  a 
whole  tui-n,  or  even  more,  and  a strangulation  of  the  intestine  is  the 
result.  The  coil  of  intestine  below  the  point  of  strangulation  is  dis- 
tended and  purple,  death  in  fatal  cases  usually  resulting  from  general 
peritonitis.  In  rare  cases  a loop  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  twisted 
about  another  portion.  Nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  volvu- 
lus or  twist  are  in  males,  and  about  one-third  of  them  occur  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  although  this  cause  of  intestinal 
obstruction  has  been  found  at  the  age  of  six  and  beyond  that  of  seventy 
years. 

Knots  as  a cause  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  so  rare  as  to  be  of  no 
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practical  importance.  They  are  formed  by  the  encircling  of  a coil  of 
intestine  by  a neighboring  loop,  the  free  end  of  which  so  passes  beneath 
the  attached  portion  as  to  form  a knot.  The  effect  is  to  produce  strangu- 
lation of  the  intestine. 

Strictures  and  Tumors. — Acute  obstruction  from  strictures  or  tu- 
mors of  the  intestine  or  from  abdominal  tumors  outside  the  intestine 
occasionally  occur.  The  large  intestine  is  usually  obstructed,  and  the 
cause  is  generally  seated  in  the  lo\ver  half  of  the  abdomen.  These  causes 
of  obstruction  are  more  often  found  in  women,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
prevalence  among  them  of  abdominal  tumors,  and  four-fifths  of  the  cases 
occur  after  the  age  of  forty.  Cancerous  tumors  of  the  intestine  cause 
acute  obstruction  more  frequently  than  do  fibrous  strictures.  Strictures 
of  the  intestine  may  exist  at  birth  and  be  manifested  by  conqilete  obliter- 
ation of  the  canal,  iis  in  imperforate  rectum,  or  by  the  separation  of  the 
stomach  from  the  duodenum.  Acquired  strictures  result  from  the  heal- 
ing of  ulcers,  especially  of  tul)ercular  or  syphilitic  ulcers.  A stricture 
may  also  result  from  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  due  to  intussuscei»tion  and 
of  stercoral  ulcers  at  the  flexures  of  the  colon.  Although  stricture  of 
the  intestine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  dysentery,  this  varietj^ 
is  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  acute  obstruction. 

Abnormal  Contents. — Various  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the 
intestine  by  the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum  may  become  causes  of  acute  in- 
testinal obstruction.  These  are  taken  in  either  accidentally,  especially 
by  children,  or  intentionally,  as  in  the  insane.  Generally  they  are  solid 
masses,  as  stones,  coins,  glass,  nails,  or  false  teeth.  The  common  ab- 
normal contents  which  cause  intestinal  obstruction  are  biliary  calculi, 
impacted  faeces,  and  enteroliths.  The  enteroliths  are  composed  in  con- 
siderable part  of  undigested  material,  such  as  hair,  thread,  fruit-stones, 
or  bits  of  bone.  The  deposition  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates 
takes  place  within  or  about  these  substances,  and  calculi  are  formed 
which  may  be  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  Intestinal  calculi  may  be  com- 
posed of  lime  or  magnesia  taken  as  medicines  for  a long  j^eriod  of  years, 
and  cases  have  been  reported  of  obstruction  resulting  from  a mass  of 
round  worms. 

Gall-stones  are  found  to  be  the  cause  of  obstruction  in  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  due  to  abnormal  contents.  The  majority  of  the  patients 
are  women,  all  are  adults,  and  six-sevenths  of  them  are  more  than  titty 
years  old.  Obstruction  from  impacted  fieces  occurs  with  equal  frequency 
in  the  two  sexes  and  at  all  ages. 

Chronic  obstruction  is  due  to  strictures,  to  tumors,  or  to  fiecal  im- 
paction. The  strictures  are  oftenest  of  a cancerous  nature,  though  some- 
times due  to  tubercular,  syxihilitic,  or  stercoral  ulcers,  to  the  healing  of 
an  idcer  following  the  detachment  of  the  slough  in  intussusception,  or 
to  a localized  chronic  ])eritonitis.  The  non -malignant  tumors  causing 
chronic  obstruction  are  polypoid  fibromata  or  lipomata. 
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Symptoms.— The  principal  symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  are  pain, 
vomiting,  tympany,  and  tumor.  Stoppage  of  the  bowels  is  an  important 
symptom,  though  not  always  present  throughout,  and  may  be  so  com- 
plete that  neither  gas  nor  feeces  escape.  Frequent  loose  movements  may 
be  iDresent  at  an  early  stage  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  are  often  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  intussusception.  When  faecal  retention  is  the 
cause  of  obstruction,  numerous  ineffective  dejections  are  common. 

The  pain  is  usually  sudden  and  severe,  and  often  colicky.  In  most 
cases  it  is  referred  to  the  abdomen  in  general,  but  occasionally  it  is  lo- 
calized in  one  or  another  region  of  this  cavity.  In  intussusception  the 
initial  pain  may  be  of  gradual  onset,  and  is  often  manifested  as  tenesmus. 

At  the  outset  tenderness  is  not  an  esf)ecial  feature,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  conspicuous  throughout  the  attack. 

Vomiting  occurs  with  great  frequency.  At  first  the  food  last  taken  is 
expelled,  later  a bile-stained  fluid  is  ejected,  and  eventually  a yellow  fluid, 
the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  appears,  at  first  odorless,  but  becoming,  on 
or  about  the  third  day,  of  an  offensive  odor,  the  so-called  fiecal  or  sterco- 
raceous  vomiting.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  to  warrant 
the  idea  that  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are  ever  vomited,  and  in 
intussusception  fiecaloid  vomiting  is  rare.  Tympanitic  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  as  a rule,  soon  makes  its  appearance.  It  may  be  enormous, 
but  is  usually  moderate,  and  is  less  conspicuous  in  obstruction  from  in- 
tussusception than  from  strangulation.  A palpable  tumor  is  of  great  fre- 
quency in  intussusception,  but  is  only  occasionally  observed  in  the  other 
varieties  of  acute  obstruction.  The  tumor  is  composed  of  circumscribed 
distended  intestinal  coils,  often  with  visible  outline,  and  may  be  felt  as  a 
dense  object  in  the  case  of  abnormal  contents.  In  acute  obstruction  from 
cancer  the  tumor  is  sometimes  palpable,  either  by  the  rectum  or  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  although  acutely  obstructing  cancer  is  usually  of  the 
annular  type,  causing  rather  a stricture  than  a tumor.  The  presence  of 
a tumor  is  most  constant  in  intussusception,  being  apparent  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  cases.  It  is  to  be  recognized  on  examination  of  tlie 
abdomen  or  of  the  rectum,  more  commonly  of  both,  and  is  of  early  occur- 
rence, being  found  within  the  first  three  days  in  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  cases.  It  is  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  large  intestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  descending  colon,  as  an  elongated  cylindrical 
mass,  not  freely  movable,  and  often  temporarily  increiising  in  density 
during  spasmodic  and  painful  peristalsis.  If  the  tumor  is  low  down  in 
the  rectum  there  is  often  a relaxed  sphincter,  and  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  rectum  usually  readily  feels  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  invaginated  intestine.  When  the  abdominal  tumor  is  due  to 
obstruction  from  faeces,  it  may  occupy  the  entire  abdomen  or  be  limited 
to  the  course  of  the  colon.  It  is  elongated,  rounded,  nodular,  slightly 
movable,  hard,  and  dull  on  percussion.  The  fiecal  nature  of  the  tumor 
is  often  to  be  determined  by  a rectal  examination. 
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The  temperature  is  frequently  elevated,  usually  only  to  a moderate 
extent,  especially  after  the  first  day  of  obstruction  from  strangulation, 
and  may  be  subnormal,  particularly  v heu  symi^toms  of  collapse  occur. 
On  the  contrary,  if  peritonitis  sui^ervenes  the  temperature  continues  to 
rise.  The  pulse  at  the  outset  is  but  little  afiected,  but  soon  becomes 
quickened  and  feeble.  Hiccough  is  only  occasional,  though  the  cause 
of  much  discomfort.  The  urine  is  usually  high-colored  and  scanty,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  excessive  vomiting,  and  may  contain  albumin  and 
indican. 

Chronic  obstruction  is  characterized  by  persistent  constipation, 
extending  over  a period  of  months  or  years.  Weeks  may  elapse  with- 
out a movement  of  the  bowels,  or  scanty  dejections  may  pass  through 
a tunnelled  or  channelled  tiecal  mass  in  the  colon.  Yeiy  frequent  in 
chronic  obstruction  by  impacted  fm(*es  are  repeated  mucous  discharges. 
Enormous  fiecal  accumulations  may  exist  and'veiy  few  sj^mptonis  arise,  or 
pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may  result.  In  rare  cases  chronic  obstruction 
from  impacted  fieces  may  be  followed  by  death  from  perforation  of  the 
intestine.  Chronic  intestinal  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  is  indi- 
cated not  only  by  long-standing  constipation,  but  also  by  abdominal  pain 
or  discomfort  often  referred  to  a definite  point,  which  frequently  proves 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  There  is  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  with  not  infrequently  attacks  of  acute  obstruction,  which  are 
relieved  by  appropriate  treatment.  As  the  patient  becomes  emaciated  the 
outlines  of  the  distended  coils  of  intestine  can  be  seen  beneath  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  There  is  visible  peristalsis,  associated  with  borborygmi. 
A rectal  examination  may  enable  the  seat  of  the  stricture  or  tumor  to 
be  determined,  and  palpation  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  tumor.  In  cases  of  irremediable  chronic  obstruction 
death  results  from  progressive  exhaustion,  from  a supervening  acute  ob- 
struction, or  from  peritonitis  following  perforation  above  the  point  of 
obstruction. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  suggestive  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
— namely,  pain,  vomiting,  tympany,  or  tumor,  and  arrested  alvine  dis- 
charges— may  be  due  to  external  hernije  : hence  such  sources  of  obstruc- 
tion should  be  excluded  before  internal  causes  are  considered.  The 
symptoms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  so  closely  simulate  those  of 
peritonitis  that  a differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  is  often 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  fi-equently  is  made  first  by  means  of  an  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy.  At  the  outset  the  early  presence  of  fever  and 
genei'al  abdominal  tenderness  are  suggestive  rather  of  peritonitis  than  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  Persistent  vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  obstruc- 
tion than  in  peritonitis.  The  causes  of  peritonitis  are  to  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  jiossible  : hence  evidence  of  antecedent  disease  should  be  sought 
in  the  gastro-intestinal,  genital,  and  urinary  tracts,  in  the  biliary  pavssages 
and  the  pancreas,  in  suppurating  or  necrotic  lymph-glands,  in  embolism 
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of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  in  latent  appendicitis,  and  in  suppurating 
inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  are  sometimes  simulated 
by  the  results  of  a severe  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  the  after-eflects  ot 
diflicult  and  prolonged  laparotomies,  the  reduction  ot  a hernia,  and  at- 
tacks of  biliary  or  renal  colic.  Tlie  history  of  the  case,  the  localization 
of  the  pain,  and  the  absence  of  jaundice  and  hiematuria  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  these  possible  sources  of  error  in  diagnosis.  Time  often 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  condition  is  one  of  acute  internal 
mechanical  obstruction  or  a localized  or  dittuse  peritonitis. 

The  part  of  the  bowel  obstructed  is  suggested  by  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  and  rectal  examination.  In  ob- 
struction of  the  small  intestine  the  abdominal  distention  is  present  at 
first  in  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions,  and  the  tension  is  often  tem- 
porarily reduced  by  vomiting.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  an 
excess  of  iudican,  and  the  symptoms  of  collapse  usually  occur  within  four 
days  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  In  obstruction  of  the  large  intes- 
tine fiecaloid  vomiting  is  generally  absent  or  of  late  occurrence,  the  ab- 
domen is  enlarged  at  first  in  the  flanks  and  in  the  region  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  and  a palpable  tumor  is  often  to  be  recognized.  Tenesmus 
and  discharges  of  bloody  mucus  are  frequent. 

Digital  exploration  of  the  rectum  may  disclose  an  intussusception,  a 
tumor,  a stricture,  or  hardened  faeces  when  the  large  intestine  is  ob- 
structed. The  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  large  intestine  l)y 
injections  of  warm  water  is  of  value  when  examination  by  the  finger  is 
negative.  A bulb  syringe  usually  suffices  for  this  purpose.  The  patient, 
anaesthetized  if  necessary,  should  be  i)laced  on  the  back,  with  the  hips 
raised,  or  on  the  right  side.  A soft  rubber  tube  should  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum  for  several  inches,  leakage  through  the  anus  being  pre- 
vented by  compresses  around  the  inserted  tube,  which  is  connected  with 
the  syringe.  The  capacity  of  the  large  intestine  of  an  adult  is  six  quarts, 
that  of  the  rectum  three  pints.  The  entrance  of  the  larger  quantity 
of  water  would  indicate  that  obstruction  was  at  or  above  the  caecum, 
whereais  obstruction  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  would  be  sug- 
gested if  only  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  could  be  introduced.  The 
earlier  the  capacity  of  the  large  intestine  is  thus  determined,  the  safer, 
since  Thomas  reports  rupture  of  the  intestine  in  a case  of  intussus- 
ception from  an  enema  injected  under  liglit  pressure  on  the  third  day. 
Exploration  of  the  large  intestine  by  meains  of  a flexible  tube  is  of 
but  little  value,  since  its  entire  length  may  be  passed  through  the  anus, 
and  the  tube  be  found,  on  digibil  examination,  coiled  within  the  rectum. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  a rigid  tube  may  be  dangerous,  although  rarely 
an  unusually  long  rectum  may  permit  the  tip  of  the  tube  to  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall  above  the  pelvis. 

In  determining  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  practically  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  acute  internal  mechanical 
obstruction  are  due  to  strangulation  from  bands,  cords,  twists,  or  knots, 
and  forty  per  cent,  to  intussusception.  The  nature  of  the  cause  is  to  be 
inferred  from  a knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  bowel  atfected,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  special  symiitoms,  and  the  relative  frequency  of  the  sev- 
eral causes  of  obstruction.  Acute  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine  is 
due  to  intussusception  or  twists  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  If  the 
patient  is  under  thirty  years  of  age,  intussusception  is  more  common  than 
twist,  and  is  indicated  by  tenesmus,  tumor,  and  bloodj^  stools.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  colon  as  determined  by  injection  is  likely  to  be  greater  in 
intussusception  than  in  twist,  since  the  former  is  near  the  caecum  in 
seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while  twist  is  at  the  sigmoid  flexure 
in  fifty  per  cent.  If  the  x>utient  is  over  thirty  years  of  age  and  the  evi- 
dence of  intussusception  is  lacking,  the  obstruction  is  likelj^  to  be  due  to 
strangulation  or  a twist  in  which  the  symijtoms  are  acute,  or  to  a tumor 
or  stricture,  acute  obstruction  from  which  is  j^receded  by  symx)toms  of 
chronic  obstruction,  and  the  ijresence  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  rectal 
v^xamination.  Strangulation  affects  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  near 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  obstruction  from  cancer  or  stricture  usually 
takes  xjlace  below  this  region.  Tumor  and  stricture  are  the  commonest 
causes  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine,  but,  as  alreadj’  stated, 
are  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction. 

Acute  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  small  intestine  not  due  to  gall- 
stones or  foreign  bodies  is  the  result  practically  of  strangulation.  Gall- 
stones are  to  be  eliminated  by  their  usual  occurrence  after  the  age  of 
fifty,  the  previous  symiitoms  of  cholelithiasis  in  one-half  the  cases,  the 
late  occurrence  of  tymx)any,  and  the  occasional  recognition  by  palpation 
of  a hard,  movable  nodule  iii  the  abdomen.  The  history  of  the  case  when 
the  resistance  is  palpable  may  indicate  the  x^resence  of  a foreign  body. 
Strangulation  is  due  to  adhesions  in  seven-tenths  of  the  cases  and  to 
vitelline  remains  in  one-fifth.  It  is  of  imxiortance  to  remember  that  the 
causes  of  strangulation  of  the  small  intestine  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
abdomen  in  four-fifths  of  tlie  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  obstruction  is  readily  made  from  the  per- 
sistent constixiation.  The  x>resence  of  inqiacted  fieces  may  be  recognized 
on  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  rectum,  and  freedom  from 
discomfort  and  constix^ation  after  their  removal  makes  the  diagnosis  clear. 
If  relief  is  not  exx)erienced,  the  x^i'csence  of  a stricture  or  tumor  is  ob- 
vious, esxiecially  when  distended  intestinal  coils  are  visible.  Abdom- 
inal ]ialx)ation  may  reveal  the  xu'esence  of  a tumor,  or  rectal  exxiloration 
may  disclose  or  make  xu'obable  a stricture  or  a tumor,  the  nature  of  which 
is  usually  to  be  determined  only  by  an  ex|fioratory  lax^arotomy. 

IfriOGNOSis. — Acute  intestinal  obstruction  is  a grave  affection,  but  the 
X)rognosis  varies  esx>ecially  in  accordance  with  the  cause.  Obstruction 
from  strangulation  is  almost  uniformly  fatal  unless  timely  surgical  treat- 
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meiit  lias  afforded  relief.  Symptoms  of  collapse  early  arise,  and  death 
usually  results  between  the  second  and  the  fouith  day.  Possible  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  are  to  be  admitted,  for  in  rare  instances  relief  from  the 
symptoms  has  followed  medical  treatment.  A spontaneous  reduction  of 
the  strangulated  intestine  and  the  reversing  of  the  twist  are  conceivable, 
though  not  sufficiently  probable  to  be  offered  in  evidence  against  surgical 
treatment.  In  obstruction  from  intussusception  death  occurs  with  the 
greatest  frequency  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  day,  although  sponta- 
neous recovery  sometimes  takes  place  by  a reduction  of  the  intussuscepted 
intestine  or  by  its  discharge  as  a slough.  The  mortality  is  least  severe 
in  case  of  the  rectal  variety.  Of  thirty-five  cases  of  other  varieties  of 
intussusception  treated  medically,  seventy  per  cent,  died  and  thirty  per 
cent,  recovered.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection  in  thirty-six 
cases  showed  a mortality  of  eighty  per  cent.  In  obstruction  from  gall- 
stones two-thirds  of  the  crises  medically  treated  recovered.  Of  the  cases 
treated  surgically,  one-hfth  recovered.  Obstruction  from  heces  sometimes 
proves  the  cause  of  death  by  perforation  of  the  bowels  or  from  the  pro- 
gressive enfeeblemeut  of  a person  already  debilitated  by  age  or  disease. 
In  obstruction  from  strictures  and  tumors,  although  recovery  from  the 
immediate  symptoms  may  take  place  under  medical  treatment,  a radi- 
cal cure  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  surgical  measures.  The  frequent 
malignant  nature  of  the  stricture  or  tumor  usually  makes  such  treatment 
merely  palliative,  even  if  the  patient  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation. 

Treatment. — In  acute  intussusception  all  food  should  be  withdrawn 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  completely  at  rest  by 
full  doses  of  opium,  which  should  usually  be  given  in  suppositories.  As 
the  formation  of  adhesions  practically  puts  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
withdrawing  the  intussuscepted  intestine,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
made  to  get  the  gut  into  its  normal  position.  The  best  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  put  the  etherized  patient  in  an  inverted  position,  and  adminis- 
ter, by  means  of  a fountain-syringe,  elevated  from  six  feet  for  an  infant 
to  fifteen  feet  for  an  adult,  warm  saline  solutions  of  olive  oil,  the  nozzle 
of  the  syringe  being  inserted  up  to  the  sigmoid  flexure ; whilst  fidl  of 
fluid,  under  pressure,  the  bowel  should  be  systematically  compressed  and 
kneaded  from  below  upward,  great  care  being  exercised  not  to  use  undue 
force,  whilst  from  time  to  time  the  patient  is  well  shaken.  If  no  success 
attends  this  procedure,  dilatation  of  the  intestines,  by  forcing  into  them 
from  a large  india-rubber  bag  two  to  four  gallons  of  atmospheric  air,  or,  as 
preferred  by  Senn,  hydrogen  gas,  may  be  tried.  The  practice  of  injecting 
into  the  intestines  a solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  followed  by  one  of  tar- 
taric acid  seems  to  us  somewhat  risky,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  amount  of  gas  evolved.  After  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
of  intussuscei^tion,  hydrostatic  and  pneumatic  treatments  are  alike  dan- 
gerous ; the  case  should  be  at  once  operated  upon,  or  be  left  to  nature. 
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aided  by  careful  feeding  with  small  quantities  of  strong  broths,  warm 
local  applications,  and  the  persistent  use  of  opium  to  mild  narcotism. 
It  during  the  treatment  the  stomach  becomes  very  much  distended,  it 
may  be  washed  out,  often  with  advantage. 

In  the  cases  collected  by  Fitz  the  mortality  without  laf>arotomy  was 
sixty-nine  per  cent.,  with  operation  eighty-three  per  cent.  In  Ashhurst’s 
statistics  the  mortality- rate  with  operation  was  about  seventy  per  cent., 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  a large  number  of  cases  not  operated  upon 
collected  by  Leichtenstern.  Improving  technique  will  probably  lessen 
somewhat  the  surgical  mortality,  but  at  present  the  exact  value  of  lajia- 
rotomy  in  intussusception,  especially  if  the  patient  is  an  infant,  has  not 
been  determined.  The  operation,  if  performed  at  all,  should  not  be 
postponed  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  Enterotomy  may  be  prac- 
tised as  a late  operation  when  the  abdominal  distention  and  distress  are 
very  great. 

In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  if  relief  is  not  afforded 
by  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  treatment  of  catarrh  or  other  causative 
or  complicating  disorder,  and  the  use  of  very  mild  laxatives  and  enemata, 
with  opium  and  belladonna  as  requiied,  laparotomy  should  be  performed, 
followed,  if  the  obstruction  be  found  ii*reniovable,  bj^  enterectomy,  if  the 
patient  be  strong  enough,  or  by  the  formation  of  a false  anus. 

CANCER  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Although  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  the  most  frequent  mechanical  cause 
of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  it  often  occurs  without  producing  this 
resnlt,  and  therefore  it  requires  separate  consideration. 

Etiology. — Intestinal  cancer  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
especially  after  the  age  of  fifty.  The  importance  of  local  causes,  par- 
ticularly the  mechanical  action  of  fieces,  is  suggested  by  the  almost 
invariable  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  large  intestine,  its  occurrence 
in  the  rectum,  according  to  Leube,  in  four-fifths  of  the  cjises,  and  its  limi- 
tation to  the  caecum,  or  to  the  sigmoid,  splenic,  and  hepatic  fiexures,  in 
the  remaining  fifth. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — For  practical  purposes  all  malignant  tumors 
of  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  description  of  cancer,  since  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  oftenest  present,  and  its  symptoms  do  not  difler  from  those 
produced  by  sarcoma  or  lymphoma.  From  the  easily  recognized  physi- 
cal characteristics,  soft,  hard,  and  gelatinous  cancers  are  differentiated. 
Tlie  distinction  between  malignant  adenoma  and  cancer  is  one  of  but  little 
valucj  since  the  epithelioid  cells  of  cancer  are  often  cylindrical,  as  are 
those  of  adenoma  and  malignant  adenoma.  Malignant  adenoma  presents 
the  clinical  characteristics  of  cancer,  and  the  distinction  between  adenoma 
and  malignant  adenoma  is  to  be  determined  only  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  gross  appearances  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  oesophagus.  It  arises  in  the 
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deeper  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  ex- 
tends laterally  and  in  depth  and  projects  in  the  form  ot  a nodule.  This 
continues  to  enlarge,  and  may  exist  above  the  surface  ot  the  intestine 
as  a flattened  induration  with  sharply  defined,  perhaps  everted,  edges, 
either  isolated  or  associated  with  smaller  nodules.  The  cancerous  growth 
may  also  encircle  the  intestinal  tube  and  form  a broad  or  narrow  ring. 
The  overlying  mucous  membrane  becomes  destroyed,  and  superficial  por- 
tions of  the  cancer  die,  and  are  rubbed  off  or  torn  away,  an  ulcerated 
surface  remaining.  As  the  disease  extends  to  the  snbumcous  and  mus- 
cular tissues  it  invades  the  neighboring  tissues  or  organs,  the  ulcer  be- 
comes deepened,  and  perforation  of  the  intestine  may  result,  with  the 
establishment  of  communication  between  adjacent  coils  of  intestine  or 
with  the  bladder  or  the  vagina.  Multiple  nodules  are  likely  to  appear 
in  the  peritoneum,  and  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  in  the  lungs,  and  even 
in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  of  the  intestine,  as  a rule,  causes  no  suggestive 
symptoms  referable  directly  to  the  intestine  until  ulceration,  stricture,  or 
tumor  is  apparent,  and  the  disease  exists,  therefore,  often  for  a long  time 
before  its  presence  is  suspected.  Irregular  action  of  the  bowels  may  be 
present  for  years  without  other  disturbance  until  localized  pain,  slight 
tenderness,  and  perhaps  ill-defined  induration,  occur.  The  pain  at  the 
outset  is  manifested  as  a sense  of  constant  though  slight  discomfort,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  becomes  colicky  in  character,  its  severity  increasing, 
and  when  in  the  rectum  has  the  characteristics  of  tenesmus.  In  rectal 
cancer  a dull  ache  may  be  referred  to  the  sacral  or  coccygeal  region,  and 
the  desire  for  defecation  is  frequent  and  irresistible,  evacuations  of  the 
bowel  being  followed  by  temporary  relief.  Of  especial  importance  in 
exciting  suspicion  of  cancer  in  connection  with  the  above  symptoms  is 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength  out  of  proj)ortion  to  the  discomfort  from  which 
the  patient  suffers.  Cachexia  results  despite  the  good  appetite,  the  normal 
digestion,  and  the  freedom  from  change  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
excrement.  The  faeces  are  sometimes  ribbon-like  or  furrowed  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  narrowed  by  a cancerous  stricture. 
The  serious  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  often  first  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  blood  or  of  blood-stained  mucus  in  the  dejections,  and  the  suspicion  of 
an  ulceration  becomes  strengthened  by  the  presence  in  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges of  pus  or  shreds  of  tissue,  the  cancerous  nature  of  which  is  some- 
times to  be  recognized  on  microscopical  examination.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  ulceration  pain  and  diarrhoea  become  constant  and  severe,  the 
appetite  fails,  digestion  weakens,  and  there  is  rapidly  increasing  pallor 
of  the  skin. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  progress  of  cancer  of  the  intestine 
towards  the  formation  of  a stricture  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  intestinal  obstruction.  It  may  be  repeated,  however,  that  an 
attack  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  may  first  excite  the  suspicion  of  a 
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cancer,  and  that  repeated  attacks  of  acute  obstruction  with  intervals  of 
comparative  comfort  are  oftenest  due  to  cancer  of  the  intestine.  As  a 
rule,  however,  constricting  cancer  of  the  intestine  produces  symptoms 
rather  of  chronic  than  of  acute  obstruction. 

The  formation  of  a visible  or  palpable  tumor  in  cancer  of  the  intestine 
belongs  usually  to  the  late  stage  of  its  progress,  and  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  cancer  attects  either  the  caecum  or  the  rectum.  The 
tumor  is  largely  due  to  the  extension  of  the  disetuse  to  the  tissues  outside 
the  intestine.  It  may  be  composed  in  part  of  coils  of  intestine  united  by 
cancerous  adhesion  and  in  x)art  of  retained  intestinal  contents.  Varia- 
tions in  the  shai)0  and  consistency  of  the  tumor  thus  arise,  and  not  infre- 
quently rapid  moditications  in  size  result  from  diminution  or  increa.se  in 
the  uuiss  of  the  accumulated  intestinal  contents.  The  tumor  maj^  be 
small,  dense,  nodular,  lloating  or  fixed,  superficial  or  deep-seated.  It 
may  be  large,  rounded,  and  smooth,  causing  a x)rojection  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  especially  conspicuous  in  an  emaciated  j^erson.  There  may  be 
but  little  change  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  tumor  for  weeks  or  months, 
or  the  mass  may  attain  the  size  of  an  infant’s  head  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  the  growth  being  so  rapid  and  the  consistency  so  soft  as  to  sugge.st 
the  presence  of  fluid. 

If  stricture  is  i^resent,  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  and  distended  coils  of 
intestine  are  often  easily  recognized.  If  the  cancer  i:)rogresses  without  a 
tendency  to  stricture,  there  may  be  nothing  abnormal  in  the  ai^pearance 
of  the  abdomen,  oi-  it  may  be  even  flattened. 

On  rectal  examination  the  cancerous  growth  is  often  found  within 
reach,  and  secondary  tumors  in  Douglas’s  fossa  are  frequently  felt  when 
palpation  of  the  abdomen  fails  to  reveal  the  xirimary  cancer. 

When  the  significant  conditions  of  ulceration,  stricture,  and  tumor 
become  apparent  the  course  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  usually  rapidly 
progressive,  and  a fatal  termination  may  be  expected  within  six  months 
or  a year.  A speedily  fatal  issue  follows  i:)erforatiou,  which  sometimes 
takes  place  ; usually  death  results  from  jirogressive  loss  of  fle.sh  and 
strength,  with  eventual  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Frequent  conqilications 
are  hydronephrosis  and  fibrous  nephritis,  due  to  stenosis  of  one  or  both 
ureters  from  the  extension  of  the  cancerous  infiltration  to  their  wall.  A 
Altai  termination  is  often  hastened  by  the  x>roduction  of  a cancerous  i^eri- 
tonitis,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  a seiitic  infection  in  consequomce  of  the 
formation  of  a recto-vesical  fistula.  Death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  from  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  secondaiy  to  a 
thrombosis,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  the  iliac  vein. 

Diagnosis. — The  cancerous  nature  of  the  ulcer  or  stricture  of  the  in- 
testine which  is  invisible  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  is  usually  to 
be  diagnosticated  only  by  means  of  an  exi>loratory  operation,  and  the 
cancerous  nature  of  a tumor  of  the  intestine  is  often  to  be  arrived  at  only 
by  exclusion,  unless  the  removal  of  a fragment  of  the  larger  and  softer 
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growths  by  means  of  an  aspirator  has  led  to  the  positive  diagnosis  of  its 
nature.  Fmcal  tumors  are  eliminated  by  apiiropriate  treatment.  An 
occasional  source  of  error  is  chronic  appendicitis,  which  may  produce 
an  induration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ciecuni  and  be  combined  with  fmcal 
retention  and  slimy  dejections.  In  doubtful  cases  exploratory  lapa- 
rotomy is  to  be  recommended,  since  a cure  is  to  be  expected  if  the 
disease  is  of  inliammatory  origin,  and  the  prognosis  is  not  changed  if 
cancer  is  present.  Most  important  in  the  exclusion  of  other  abdominal 
tumors  which  might  simulate  cancer  of  the  intestine  is  inllatiou  of  the 
bowel,  which  seia  es  to  show  the  relation  of  the  tumor  to  the  course  of  the 
large  intestine,  its  usual  seat. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  when  treated 
medically  is  invariably  fatal.  When  treated  surgically  the  result  varies 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  seat  of  the  tumor  and  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery. If  low  down  in  the  rectum,  where  it  is  often  early  recognized, 
permanent  or  prolonged  freedom  from  the  disease  has  repeatedly  been 
observed  after  operation.  The  prognosis  of  cancer  in  other  portions  of 
the  intestinal  tract  is  to  be  consideied  as  fatal,  since  the  symptoms  of  its 
presence  usually  become  manifest  at  a time  when  the  disease  has  extended 
to  other  parts  and  complete  removal  is  impossible. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  intestine  consists 
solely  in  the  relief  of  pain  by  opiates  and  the  combating  of  obstruction 
by  suitable  diet,  laxatives,  and  enemata,  and,  in  case  of  eventual  need, 
by  punctures  of  the  intestine  with  a hollow  needle.  J.  G.  Blake  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  a patient  alive  for  eighteen  weeks  during  which  there 
was  complete  obstruction.  During  this  time  the  intestine  was  punctured 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times,  some  eight  ounces  of  liquid  faeces  being 
removed  each  time. 

constipation,  obstipation,  costiveness. 

Definition. — Sluggish  action  of  the  bowels. 

Etiology. — The  intestinal  contents  are  forced  onward  as  the  result  of 
peristalsis  ; from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  are  necessary  for  their  passage 
from  the  caecum  to  the  anus,  although  but  four  hours  are  recpiired  for 
their  journey  from  the  pylorus  to  the  caecum.  The  arrest  of  the  peri- 
stalsis by  mechanical  obstruction  is  considered  in  the  article  on  intestinal 
obstruction.  When  peristalsis  is  checked  by  atony  of  the  muscular  coat 
from  congenital  weakness  or  acquired  degeneration,  by  deficient  nervoms 
excitability,  or  by  peculiarities  of  the  contents,  persistent  constipation  is 
the  result.  Congenital  weakness  may  be  the  cause  of  the  enormous  en- 
largement of  the  colon  which  is  at  times  seen  in  young  children,  and 
which  persists  despite  the  induction  of  free  evacuations  by  means  of 
appropriate  treatment.  Acquired  degeneration  of  the  muscle  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis,  in  chronic  peritonitis,  and 
in  amyloid  disease  of  the  intestine.  Deficient  nervous  excitability  may 
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be  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  to  functional 
derangement,  as  in  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  certain  forms  of  insanity, 
or  to  local  affections  of  the  intestine,  as  chronic  passive  congestion  or  in- 
testinal catarrh.  The  excitability  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  intes- 
tine varies  in  individuals,  and  is  weakened  by  sedentaiy  habits  and  negli- 
gence. The  intestinal  contents  become  abnormal  and  cease  to  produce 
the  necessaiy  excitation  both  from  an  excess  and  from  a diminution  of 
vegetable  constituents.  A deficiency  of  liquid,  whether  due  to  a dry 
diet  or  to  profuse  sweating,  as  in  excessive  muscular  work  or  fever,  is  of 
marked  importance  in  the  causation  of  constipation  ; but  an  abundance 
of  milk  in  some  persons  produces  this  result.  Muscular  spasm  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  oftenest  excited  by  a iiainful  fissure  of  the  anus 
and  sometimes  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  irritable  prostate, 
a retrotlexed  uterus,  or  a displaced  ovary,  at  times  proves  a cause  of 
obstruction.  Many  writers  assign  importance  to  weakness  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  resulting  from  repeated  pregnancies  or  due  to  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat. 

Symptoms. — The  etfects  of  habitual  constipation  vary  extremely,  but 
are  most  exaggerated  in  persons  of  a nervous  temperament,  who  com- 
plain of  headache,  dizziness,  mental  sluggishness,  depression  of  spirits, 
and  wakefulness,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  a coated  tongue.  The  nervous 
synqitoms  are  frequently  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxic  jn-od- 
uets  of  decomposition  in  the  intestine.  Faeces  and  putrefactive  bac- 
teria, however,  are  the  normal  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  in  which 
the  faecal  retention  takes  place,  and  there  is  no  exact  evidence  that  any 
undue  absorption  of  putrefactive  products  occurs. 

The  tendency  of  prolonged  constipation  is  to  the  accumulation  of 
faeces,  resulting  in  faecal  impaction.  Increasing  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men then  takes  place,  and  distended  coils  of  intestine  are  at  times  to 
be  seen,  especially  in  a thin  person.  The  accumulated  faeces  are  found 
especially  in  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  descending  colon,  and  caecum, 
more  rarely  at  the  splenic  and  hepatic  flexures,  and  may  be  present 
simultaneously  in  various  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  Palpable  tumors 
but  little  sensitive  to  the  touch  result,  and  are  to  be  felt  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  the  nature  of  the  mass  when  in  the  rectum  is  readily 
determined  on  digital  examination.  The  local  effects  of  the  faecal  tumors 
vary  considerably.  The  impaction  of  faeces  in  the  rectum  usually  gives 
rise  to  frequent  distress  from  the  constant  desire  for  evacuation,  although 
only  a small  quantity  of  slimy  matter  escapes.  In  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  mass  upon  the  wall  of  the  rectum  there  is  jiassive  conges- 
tion, indicated  by  piles  and  leucorrhcea,  or  pain  when  the  pelvic  plexus 
of  nerves  is  compressed.  Impacted  faeces  elsewhere  in  the  large  intestine 
may  prove  discomforting  from  their  weight  and  mobility,  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  abdominal  neoplasm.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  contact  with  the  faecal  msiss  may  occur,  and  attention  has  been 
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called  to  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  strictures  in  the  healing  of 
such  ulcers.  Ulceration  of  the  ctecum  rarely  results  from  the  presence 
of  heces  in  this  part  of  the  bowel,  bub  painful  tumors  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  may  be  due  to  the  association  of  appendicitis  with  heces  in  the 
CfEcum.  Eetention  of  scybala  in  diverticula  of  the  colon  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammation  of  the  wall,  extending  to  the  peritoneum  or 
into  the  mesocolon.  Fmcal  retention  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  ijroduction  of  twist  of  this  part,  jiartly  by  elongation 
of  the  loop  resulting  from  the  long- continued  traction,  and  partly  because 
the  weight  of  the  loop  facilitates  its  turning.  The  occurrence  of  attacks 
of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  from  imi)acted  faeces  has  alicady  been 
mentioned. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  constipation  is  usually  readily 
made  from  the  history  of  the  case  and  from  the  effect  of  treatment.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  one  daily  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  is  the  custom  of  most  healthy  adults,  exceptional  persons  are 
found  in  whom  one  movement  every  three  or  four  days  is  considered 
to  be  normal.  It  is  also  imi)ortant  to  bear  in  mind  that  frequent  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  and  abundant  slimy  discharges  may  I)e  associated 
with  and  result  from  chronic  constipation.  The  discharges  may  api^ear 
normal  when  the  impacted  ftecal  mass  is  tunnelled  or  channelled,  but  are 
usually  hard,  dry,  and  lumpy,  sometimes  resembling  sheep-duiig. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chronic  constipation  it  is  a matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  remove  the  cause.  In  a large  proportion  of 
cases  constipation  in  part  or  altogether  depends  upon  sedentary  habits, 
so  that  systematic  graded  exercise  must  be  insisted  upon,  in  the  open  air 
if  possible,  in  the  gymnasium  or  training-quarters  if  necessary.  Along 
with  the  general  exercise,  which  should  be  carried  far  enough  to  get  the 
person  into  good  muscular  condition,  should  be  associated  movements 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
increase  the  activity  of  the  abdominal  circulation  ; many  of  the  so-called 
“Swedish”  movements  are  valuable  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
taught  to  the  patient  and  rigorously  carried  out  daily.  In  some  cases 
good  is  achieved  by  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  and  rolling  around  and 
around  on  the  abdomen  daily  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  a large  ball  of 
heavy  wood  or  iron.  The  habit  of  defecation  at  a certain  time  must  also 
be  formed  ; for  most  persons  the  morning  hour  is  the  most  convenient ; 
the  time  of  day,  however,  is  a matter  of  no  importance  from  the  purely 
medical  stand-point,  though  the  daily  regularity  is  essential. 

Constipation  is  very  often  associated  with  hypochondriasis,  so  that 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  symptom  in 
the  sensitive  consciousness  of  the  patient. 

If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  subject  habitually  uses  fluids  in  small 
amount,  the  habit  of  free  water-drinking  should  be  formed,  in  the  hope 
that  the  intestinal  as  well  as  the  other  secretions  will  be  rendereil  more 
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abundant.  At  least  in  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  caution  the  patient 
against  the  taking  of  very  large  quantities  of  ice-cold  drinks,  which  are 
especially  deleterious  when  there  is  chronic  gastric  catarrh  or  atony  of 
the  digestive  organs.  From  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water  drunk  at 
bedtime,  or  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  or,  better,  at  each  time,  are  often 
distinctly  effective  in  promoting  morning  defecation. 

Tlie  character  of  the  food  taken  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
case.  The  law  is  that  the  greater  amount  of  the  residue  incapable  of  di- 
gestion in  the  food  the  greater  its  laxative  influence ; witness  the  contrast- 
ing hal)itual  conditions  of  the  dog  and  the  cow  : hence  laxative  articles 
of  food  are— fresh  or  dried  fruits,  all  green  vegetables,  and  various  grains 
ground  entire,  that  is,  without  separation  of  the  hull  from  the  starchy  in- 
terior. Sugars  and  substances  containing  them  are  laxative,  although 
they  are  altogether  digested.  Among  the  individual  articles  of  food, 
cracked  oats  and  rolled  oats  stand  pre-eminent ; they  are,  however,  prob- 
ably not  superior  to  rolled  wheat  as  a laxative,  and  are  distinctly  less  di- 
gestible. Graham  and  other  forms  of  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  are 
much  superior  to  white  bread.  Eice  is  scarcely  laxative.  Oils,  especially 
vegetable  oils,  such  iis  that  of  the  olive,  are  mostly  laxatives,  and  when 
they  can  be  digested  are  very  valuable  additions  to  the  diet.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  along  with  the  constipation  there  is  a tendency  to 
failure  of  the  general  nutrition.  Some  persons  with  very  feeble  digestion 
can  assimilate  considerable  quantities  of  sweet  oil,  while  others  whose 
general  digestion  seems  much  superior  reject  the  oil.  Trial  in  the 
individual  case  affords  the  only  test ; we  have  seen  excellent  results 
achieved  by  giving  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  oil  after  meals. 
Often  a dessertspoonful  of  whiskey  may  be  advantageously  given  with 
the  oil.  A practical  difficulty  in  the  food  management  of  constipation 
is  that  in  most  cases  the  condition  is  associated  with  feeble  digestion, 
and  that  to  digest  food  containing  a large  amount  of  indigestible  matter 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  patient.  Very  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
in  relation  to  the  individual  case  is  therefore  essential. 

Medical  treatment  of  constipation  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible  ; very 
frequently,  however,  it  is  a necessary  evil.  The  lu’inciples  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  are,  first,  to  avoid  their  employment  as  much  as 
possible  ; second,  to  use  them,  if  at  all.  in  small  quantities  regularly 
day  by  day,  not  allowing  the  patient  to  become  constipated  and  then 
giving  a purgative  dose,  but  seeing  that  a passage  from  the  bowels  is 
obtained  each  day ; third,  to  change  the  drug  or  the  combination  of 
drugs  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intestinal  tract  from  be- 
coming accustomed  to  any  one  remedy.  Enemata,  glycerin  or  gluten 
suppositories,  and  similar  contrivances,  by  acting  u})on  the  rectum  and 
lower  colon,  produce  faecal  discharges ; but  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
much  less  effective  than  an^  laxatives  in  emptying  the  upper  portion  of 
the  colon.  Further,  if  continually  used  they  produce  an  obtuseness  of 
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the  leetum  which  is  unfortunate  for  the  patient : hence  their  employment 
in  chronic  constipation  should  be  limited  to  an  occasional  use  as  substi- 
tutes for  laxatives,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a stool  when  the 
laxative  has  failed  to  act. 

Laxative  drugs  may  be  divided  into  the  saline  and  the  vegetable  lax- 
atives. Among  the  saline  laxatives  must  be  placed  the  various  natural 
mineral  waters,  too  numerous  for  mention,  which  are  so  fashionable,  but 
which  are  x>i’obably  little  better  than  artificial  combinations.  These 
combinations  may  vary  indefinitely  ; formulas  2 and  3 may  be  used,  or, 
especially  when  there  is  a tendency  to  hepatic  torpor,  formula  19.  On 
the  other  hand,  a single  saline,  such  as  Kochelle,  Epsom,  or  Glauber’s 
salt,  or  magnesium  citrate,  may  be  administered  by  itself  The  saline 
should  always  be  given  immediately  upon  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  should  be  taken  in  half  a pint  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  individual  patient. 

Among  the  vegetable  laxatives  may  be  mentioned  extract  of  cascara 
sagrada,  solid  or  fiuid,  or  in  the  form  of  an  elixir  ; compound  liquorice 
powder;  the  so-called  A.B.S.  jiill  (aloin,  gr.  strychnine,  gr.  ; ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  gr.  Jj)  ; alcoholic  extract  of  colocynth,  given  pref- 
erably in  combination  with  extract  of  belladonna ; and  iireparations  of 
senna,  of  resina  podophylli,  or  of  rhubarb.  An  alkaloid  which  has  not 
been  much  used,  but  from  which  we  have  seen  extraordinary  results 
in  chronic  constipation,  is  eserine : it  acts  simply  as  a stimulant  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  elderly 
and  other  people  in  whom  the  intestinal  muscular  fibres  are  failing  in 
power ; by  its  use  the  amount  of  laxative  required  may  often  be  very 
greatly  reduced.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  one-fortieth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  a grain,  though  one-twentieth  may  be  given  with  impunity.  The  ob- 
jection to  all  laxative  pills  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  varying  the 
dose.  Liquid  preparations  have  the  advantage  over  pills  that  the  dose 
can  be  more  readily  changed  and  graded.  An  old  combination  whose 
use  has  given  us  more  satisfaction  than  almost  any  other  laxative  is 
formula  20. 

Ordinarily  it  is  desirable  to  give  vegetable  laxatives  at  night,  because 
they  require  some  hours  for  their  action.  When,  however,  constipation 
is  obstinate,  the  best  results  are  sometimes  achieved  by  administering 
the  vegetable  laxative  either  after  each  meal  or  after  the  mid-day  and 
evening  meals.  Cascara  sagrada  especially  acts  well  when  administered 
in  this  way.  It  is  also  better  to  give  eserine  rather  by  such  method  than 
in  a single  very  large  dose  at  bedtime. 

Much  difficulty  is  sometimes  encountered  in  the  removal  of  impacted 
fceces.  It  is  essential  in  all  procedures  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  irritation  : hence  greiit  gentleness  should  be  used  and  irritant 
drastic  cathartics  should  be  avoided.  The  mass  should  be  attacked  simul- 
taneously from  above  and  from  below.  It  is  better  to  give  small  doses 
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of  tlie  laxative,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  such  drugs  being  selected  as 
will  especially  cause  free  watery  exudation  and  softening  of  the  mass. 
Probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  giving  calomel  (one-cpiarter  to  one-half  grain)  and  a saline  (two 
drachms  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salt,  or  two  ounces  of  solution  of  mag- 
nesium citrate),  so  alternated  that  the  patient  shall  take  one  or  the  other 
every  two  hours.  Not  more  than  eight  grains  of  calomel  in  all  should 
be  administered.  Combinations  of  vegetable  drugs  may  also  be  used, 
and  sometimes  it  is  allowable  to  employ  in  such  combination  croton  oil  in 
doses  of  one-sixth  of  a drop.  More  generally  useful  is  the  old-fashioned 
‘H)lack  draught”  of  senna  and  Epsom  salt.  When  a very  hard  hecal 
mass  can  be  felt  in  or  above  the  rectum,  it  may  be  advisable,  and  is  some- 
times necessary,  to  remove  it  with  tlie  finger,  aided  by  a spoon  or  other 
aj^propriate  instrument. 

Injections  are  to  be  freely  used,  and,  when  it  is  possible  to  get  them 
above  the  fiecal  mass,  or  well  into  it,  are  often  very  efficient.  In  order 
to  increase  their  softening  power,  they  should  be  given  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne.  A warm  thick  mucilage  of  flaxseed  or  pure  linseed  oil  is  often 
comforting,  and  by  lubricating  the  parts  lessens  the  pain  of  delivery. 
In  very  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  give  the 
liatient  rest  during  the  process  of  removal,  so  that  the  parts  may  recover 
from  irritation. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER,  GALL-BLADDER,  AND  BILE- DUCTS. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

MALFORMATION. 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  liver  are  to  be  recog- 
nized, The  former,  the  lobulated  liver,  is  usually  the  result  of  syphilis, 
and  when  it  produces  symptoms  they  are  those  of  a fibrous  hepatitis. 

Acquired  deformities  of  the  liver  result  from  prolonged  pressui’e  ap- 
plied either  to  the  waist,  as  from  the  corsets  of  women  or  the  belts  of 
men,  or  to  the  liver  directly,  by  tumors  or  by  the  ribs  in  curvature  of  the 
spine.  The  extreme  result  of  such  pressui’e  is  a localized  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  with  the  production  of  a fibrous  band,  in  which  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  bile-ducts  are  so  obstructed  that  their  peripheral  branches 
become  dilated.  This  band  may  serve  as  a sort  of  hinge,  permitting  such 
undue  mobility  of  the  separated  portion  of  the  liver  that  the  latter  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  an  abdominal  tumor.  This  error  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a portion  of  intestine  over- 
lies  the  atrophied  part  of  the  liver.  It  is  possible  that  a sensation  of 
pressure  or  weight  in  the  region  of  the  liver  may  result,  and  that  attacks 
of  passive  congestion  of  the  dependent  portion  may  produce  pain,  vomit- 
ing, and  weakness.  Jaundice  rarely  occurs. 

malposition. 

Displacement  of  the  liver  may  exist  at  birth  or  be  acquired  later  in 
life.  Hernia  of  this  organ  and  its  transposition  to  the  left  side  are  con- 
genital. Acquired  displacements  are  the  result  of  pressure  from  below, 
as  from  an  abdominal  tumor,  ascites,  or  meteorism,  in  which  case  the 
liver  lies  abnormally  high.  It  lies  unusually  low  when  pressure  is  ap- 
plied from  above,  as  from  air  or  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  beneath 
the  diaphragm,  from  an  emphysematous  lung,  from  deformity  of  the 
thorax,  or  from  an  intra-thoracic  tumor.  Such  displacements  are  of 
more  importance  in  calling  attention  to  disease  elsewhere  than  in  causing 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  liver. 

A loandering  liver  is  sometimes  found,  especially  in  middle-aged  women 
who  have  borne  children.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  an  elongated 
suspensory  ligament  and  a lax  abdominal  wall.  Muscular  strain  and 
tight  lacing  act  as  favoring  causes.  If  productive  of  symptoms,  it  causes 
a sensation  of  weight,  increavsed  on  exertion,  and  of  pain,  at  times  severe, 
referred  either  to  the  liver  or  to  the  right  shoulder,  or  to  both,  and  is  some- 
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times  accompanied  with  jaundice.  Such  iiatients  are  often  neurasthenic 
or  hysterical.  In  extreme  cases  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver  may  lie  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  finger-tips  may  be  pushed  between  the  costal 
cartilages  and  the  upper  border  of  the  liver.  The  outline  of  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  liver  is  easily  traced,  and  the  liver  may  be  returned  to 
its  place.  Such  characteristics  are  usually  sufficient  to  differentiate  the 
wandering  liver  from  ovarian,  uterine,  or  renal  tumors,  or  from  cancer 
of  the  omentum. 

Treves  has  shown  that  this  variety  of  displacement  may  be  relieved 
by  surgical  treatment. 

FATTY  LIVER.  FATTY  INFILTRATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Fat  may  be  present  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  as  a result  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  or  because  of  its  accumulation  in  the  normal  pro- 
toplasm. The  former  condition  is  considered  in  the  article  on  acute  par- 
enchymatous hepatitis.  The  accumulation  of  fat,  resulting  in  the  fatty 
liver,  is  of  clinical  imiiortance  in  explaining  the  occurrence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  sometimes  considerable,  without  significant  symptoms. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  storehouses  of  fat,  which  may  remain  within  its 
cells  for  a longer  or  shorter  time.  The  removal  of  fat  from  the  liver 
takes  place  by  its  oxidation  in  the  blood  and  its  elimination  with  the 
bile.  A fatty  liver  is  likely  to  be  found  in  jicrsons  eating  excessively 
of  fats,  sugars,  and  starches.  Sedentary  habits,  chronic  alcoliolism,  ex- 
treme anaemia,  wasting  diseases,  chronic  diarrhoea,  i-ickets,  and  malaria 
check  the  oxidation  of  fat,  and  thus  favor  its  retention. 

There  are  no  symptoms  characteristic  of  a fatty  liver.  The  associated 
disturbances,  as  loss  of  appetite,  retching,  nausea,  vomiting,  constipa- 
tion, or  diarrhoea,  though  often  attributed  to  obstruction  of  the  portal 
capillaries  by  the  surrounding  liver-cells  filled  with  fet,  have  no  neces- 
sary dependence  upon  the  latter  condition.  Such  conditions  as  ascito^s 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  absent.  Jaundice  also  is  lacking. 
A sensation  of  fulness  and  weight,  perhaps  of  epigavStric  pain,  may  be 
complained  of. 

Tlie  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  may  lie  as  low  as  the  navel,  but  is  often 
palpated  with  difficulty  from  the  usual  presence  of  a large  quantity  of 
subcutaneous  and  subj)eritoneal  fat.  The  fiitty  liver  is  also  soft. 

If  the  physical  examination  indicates  eidargement  of  the  liver,  its 
fatty  nature  is  to  be  determined  by  a knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  this 
condition.  Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  jaun- 
dice and  by  the  failing  resistance  of  the  enlarged  liver.  An  amyloid 
liver  is  hard,  and  the  patient  is  cachectic,  dropsical,  and  has  albuminuria. 
Tlie  enlarged  liver  in  leukaemia  is  dense,  and  the  examination  of  the 
blood  makes  certain  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection.  The  enlargement 
due  to  cancer  is  usually  resistant  and  often  irregular  and  sensitive;  jaun- 
dice is  frequent,  and  cachexia  is  rapidly  progressive. 
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Treatment.— The  treatment  of  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  is  that 
of  obesity.  (See  page  59.)  Alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  a light  diet  strictly  enforced. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

This  term,  though  frequently  employed  as  explanatory  of  certain 
digestive  disturbances,  is  often  given  exaggerated  importance.  Active 
and  passive  congestions  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  former  occurring 
under  physiological  as  well  as  pathological  conditions,  the  latter  the 
result  of  disease  outside  the  liver. 

ACTIVE  CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Active  congestion  of  the  liver,  due  to  the  entrance  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  portal  blood,  occurs  after  meals,  and  should  be  regai’ded  as 
pathological  if  a person  is  a glutton  or  accustomed  to  highly  seasoned 
food,  alcoholic  excess,  and  abstinence  from  physical  exercise.  Infection 
and  traumatism  are  usually  regarded  also  as  causes.  The  congestion  due 
to  arrested  catamenia,  to  ovarian  or  uterine  irritation,  or  to  supi^ressed 
hemorrhoidal  flow  is  considered  to  be  a vaso- motor  disturbance.  The 
symptoms  usually  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  liver  are  those  which 
may  be  due  to  a gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and  are  accompanied  by  a sen- 
sation of  weight  and  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  an  in- 
crease ill  the  size  of  this  organ. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  congestion  of  the  liver  varies 
with  the  cause.  If  the  latter  be  an  infection,  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
infection.  Hepatic  congestion,  due  to  habitual  over-eating,  to  alcoholic 
excess,  or  to  other  similar  cause,  is  so  universally  associated  with  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  that  the  treatment  is  largely  that  of  this  disorder  ; ordi- 
narily one-eighth  to  one-fourth  grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  every  two 
hours  until  free  purgation  is  produced  ; or,  if  this  latter  do  not  occur  in  a 
reasonable  time,  salines  may  be  administered.  In  sthenic  cases  the  diet 
should  be  reduced  temporarily  to  a very  low  point,  but  when,  as  in  alco- 
holics, the  hepatic  congestion  is  associated  with  general  vital  depression, 
animal  broths  or  other  easily  digested  nutritious  food  may  be  required. 

PASSIVE  congestion  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Etiology. — Persistent  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  through 
the  hepatic  vein  produces  passive  congestion  of  the  liver.  Such  obstruc- 
tion is  most  frequently  caused  by  uncompensated  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  by  di.sease  or  degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  Xext  in  fre- 
quency are  the  causes  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  fibrous  pneumonia,  emphysema,  atelectasis, 
and  chronic  pleurisy.  Thoracic  aneurism,  mediastinal  tumors,  pleuritic 
elfusion,  or  a deformed  spine  may  obstruct  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the 
liver.  Obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  aneurisms  and  tumors 
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may  produce  a like  result.  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  may  be  due 
to  growths  from  its  wall  or  to  constriction  from  a periphlebitis. 

Limited  portions  of  the  liver  may  become  passively  congested  by  the 
obstruction  or  obliteration  of  branches  of  the  heiiatic  vein  by  tumors, 
thrombi,  or  tight  lacing. 

Morbid  Anatoma". — At  first  the  liver  is  symmetrically  enlarged, 
purple  in  color,  and  diminished  in  consistency.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  shining.  On  section  of  the  organ  abundant  blood  escapes,  and  the 
dark-i)uri)le  centres  of  the  lobules  are  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
paler  peripheral  portions.  In  the  later  stages  the  peculiar  appearances 
have  given  rise  to  the  terms  nutmeg  atrophy  and  red  atrophy.  The  liver  is 
diminished  in  size,  is  of  a reddish-brown  color,  and  is  increased  in  con- 
sistency. The  capsule  is  wrinkled  and  opaque.  On  section  the  surface 
is  largely  of  a dark  reddish-iirown  color  corresponding  to  the  central 
regions  of  the  lobules,  which  are  separated  by  gray  or  yellow  lines 
or  spots  in  the  region  of  the  portal  vein.  Pigment-granules  in  abun- 
dance and  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  are  found  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination. The  spleen  and  pancreas  are  denser  and  darker  than  normal, 
and  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are 
dilated. 

Symptoms.— In  the  stage  of  enlargement  there  is  a sensation  of  ful- 
ness and  weight  in  the  right  hypochondriuui ; there  may  be  shortness  of 
breath  and  pain  on  slight  exertion,  accomxianied  by  a palpable  resist- 
ance in  the  right  hypochondriuui  and  by  epigastiic  jiulsation,  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver  may  be  found  below  the  navel.  Consider- 
able changes  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  liver  at  times  rapidly  follow 
active  exercise.  The  heart-sounds  may  be  readily  heard  on  auscultation 
over  the  liver  where  it  is  superficial,  xirovided  the  abdominal  wall  is 
lax.  Percussion  is  usually  less  valuable  than  iialiiation  in  determining 
the  lowermost  outlines  of  the  enlarged  liver,  Irom  the  ready  transmission 
of  intestinal  resonance  through  its  anterior  edge. 

Ill  the  later  stages  of  jiassive  congestion  digestive  disturbances,  as  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  belching,  and  eiiigastric  pain,  become  con- 
spicuous. Jaundice  may  be  associated,  but  is  usually  slight,  and  in  car- 
diac cases  the  combination  of  blue,  from  venous  congestion,  and  of  yellow, 
from  jaundice,  may  in'oduce  a greenish  tint  of  the  skin.  The  urine  and 
fieces  are  usually  not  indicative  of  obstruction  to  the  outtlow  of  bile. 
Dropsy,  botli  ascites  and  anasarca,  may  eventually  occur.  The  physical 
examination  of  tlie  atrojihied  liver  shows  a considerable  diminution  in 
the  area  of  hepatic  dnlness. 

Treatment. — The  radical  treatment  of  i^assive  congestion  of  the  liver 
is  the  removal  of  its  cause.  In  most  cases  this  is  impossible,  but  it  is 
often  of  the  greatest  imimrtance  to  stimulate  hepatic  action.  Hence  the 
value  of  mercurials  in  chronic  heart  disease.  Further,  the  hepatic  conges- 
tion is  frequently  accomxiauied  by  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  stomach  and  intestines : hence  saline  purgatives,  such  as  sodium 
phosphate,  which  unload  the  portal  circulation  and  stimulate  biliary 
secretion,  are  often  of  great  service. 

There  are  so  many  cases  of  deranged  hepatic  function  associated 
with  congestion  and  a tendency  to  secretion  of  thick  bile,  and  often 
to  catarrhal  inhammation  of  the  ducts,  that  especial  notice  ot  their 
therapeutic  management  seems  required.  This  condition  is  often  enor- 
mously benefited  by  the  treatment  at  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  and  other  saline 
and  alkaline  springs,  a ti-eatmeiit  which  consists  essentially  in  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  and  exercise  and  in  the  administration  of  large  quan- 
tities of  alkaline  and  saline  waters.  We  believe  that  if  the  patient  can 
be  controlled  at  home,  all  that  could  be  accomplished  at  Carlsbad  can 
be  reached  by  a parallel  home  treatment. 

In  a large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  primarily  necessary  to  reduce 
greatly  the  amount  iis  well  as  to  alter  the  character  of  the  food  taken. 
Sweets  and  all  indigestible  food  should  be  forbidden.  Even  more  dele- 
terious are  rich  foods : fats  and  substances  cooked  in  them  or  dressings 
containing  them  should  be  excluded.  Fish  may  be  used  freely,  meats 
moderately.  In  no  case  sliould  more  food  be  taken  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  weight.  Complete  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  is 
essential.  Eegular  exercise,  carried  to  the  point  of  physical  tire  but  not 
to  that  of  physical  exhaustion,  not  interrupted  by  weather  or  untoward 
circumstances,  and  steadily  and  progressively  increased  as  the  patient’s 
streugtli  increases,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  management  of  the  case. 
If  the  patient’s  strength  suffices,  the  exercise  should  be  sufficiently  severe 
to  produce  free  perspiration,  and  should  be  followed  by  a rub-down.  In 
cases  of  robust  men,  physical  training  at  the  hands  of  a professional 
trainer  is  often  very  useful.  When  the  strength  is  so  reduced  that  active 
exercise  cannot  be  taken,  general  massage  should  be  used. 

On  first  rising  in  the  morning  the  patient  should  take  from  two 
drachms  upward  of  a mixture  of  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  sulphate, 
and  potassium  iodide  in  eight  ounces  of  hot  water.  (See  formula  19.)  A 
drachm  of  sodium  phosphate,  twenty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
ten  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  should  be  administered  in  a half-pint 
of  hot  water  one  hour  before  the  mid-day  and  the  evening  meal.  These 
doses  of  salines  are  to  be  increased  or  decreased  according  to  their  effect, 
the  object  being  to  produce  distinctly  profuse  but  not  too  weakening 
watery  passages. 

The  occasional  alternation  of  mercurial  treatment  for  a short  time  with 
the  saline  and  alkaline  medication  is  often  very  advantageous.  The  mer- 
curial should  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  euonymin,  whilst  in 
some  cases  the  purgatively  more  active  resin  of  podophyllum  may  be 
added.  lu  many  cases  the  giving  of  a pill  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha 
once  a week  is  very  beneficial.  Xitrohydrochloric  acid  is  frequently 
very  serviceable : it  may  be  exhibited  during  the  saline  treatment,  but 
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not  near  the  time  of  the  administration  of  mercurials.  It  is  essential 
that  the  acid  be  freshly  made,  of  a distinct  reddish  color,  and  be  admin- 
istered after  meals  in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  drops,  well  diluted  in 
sweetened  water,  and  taken  with  jn-oper  precautions  for  the  protection 
of  the  teeth.  The  iiitrohydrochloric  acid  should  always  be  diluted  at 
the  time  of  its  taking,  since  by  rearrangement  of  its  constituents  diluted 
Iiitrohydrochloric  acid  in  a little  time  becomes  a mixture  of  dilute  nitric 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitrohydi-ochloric  acid  has  been  used  in 
India  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  form  of  baths,  but  the  advantages 
do  not  seem  to  ecpial  the  inconvenience.  In  many  cases  of  chronic  he- 
patic congestion  the  local  application  of  iiitrohydrochloric  acid  (one 
part  to  from  twenty  to  thirty)  by  means  of  a saturated  cloth  covered 
with  oiled  muslin  is  very  advantageous.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
should  be  suflicient  to  produce  a local  sense  of  warmth,  with  prickling, 
but  not  to  cause  much  irritation  even  after  some  hours  of  contact.  The 
application  usually  provokes  local  sweating,  acts,  perhajis,  as  a counter- 
irritant,  and  probably  yields  products  to  absorption. 

Ammonium  chloride  is  a valuable  remedy,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  alkaline  mixture  heretofore  recommended  before  meals,  or  may  be 
added  to  the  alkaline  treatment.  From  twenty  to  forty  grains  should  be 
given  ill  a tumbler  of  water  two  hours  before  eating,  or  two  hours  after 
meals  if  the  iiatient  is  taking  the  alkaline  mixture. 

In  continuing  cases  of  hepatic  congestion  vegetable  cholagogues  are 
often  serviceable  from  time  to  time.  We  have  known  good  effects 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a mixture  of  the  fluid  extracts  of  sanguinaria  and 
leptandrin,  each  two  parts,  with  one  part  of  tlie  fluid  extract  of  podo- 
phyllum 5 dose,  from  five  to  ten  drops  after  meals,  according  to  the  effect 
upon  the  bowels.  Extract  of  taraxacum  has  not  seemed  to  us  efficient. 

PERIHEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  capsule  of  the  liver  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic,  the  former  of  extreme  clinical  importance,  and,  as 
subphrenic  abscess,  made  especially  convspicuous  by  Leyden,  Mason,  and 
others,  the  latter  of  but  little  signiflcance.  Either  may  be  part  of  a gen- 
eral peritonitis,  or  of  a peritonitis  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  liver. 

ACUTE  SUPPURATIVE  PERIHEPATITIS. 

Definition. — A suppurative  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  capsule 
of  the  liver,  resulting  in  the  accumulation  of  pus  between  the  diaphragm 
and  the  liver,  the  more  common  variety  of  the  subphrenic  abscess,  or  in 
the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and  pus  in  the  same  region,  subphrenic  pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

Etiology. — ikcute  suppurative  perihepatitis  may  be  due  to  direct 
violence,  especially  a penetrating  wound.  It  more  commonly  results 
from  a perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  abscess  or  echi- 
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nococcus  of  the  liver,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages, 
especially  of  the  gall-bladder,  appendicitis,  pancreatitis,  or  abscess  of 
the  lung,  spleen,  or  kidney.  Remoter  causes  are  to  be  found  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  uterus  and  tubes,  perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  oesophagus,  and  chronic  tuberculosis  of  neighboring 
parts. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and  the  cor- 
responding surface  of  the  diai)hragm  is  thickened,  opaque,  without  lustre, 
and  covered  with  a fibrinous  false  membrane.  The  general  peritoneal 
cavity  is  separated  from  that  i)ortion  overlying  the  liver  by  fibrinous  ad- 
hesions either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  more 
frequently  to  the  latter,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  perihepatitis.  Tlie 
abscess  may  hold  a quart  or  more  of  pus  alone,  or  the  pus  may  be  mixed 
with  air  or  gas,  especially  when  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
is  the  cause.  When  bile  is  mixed  with  the  pus  the  latter  is  likely  to  be 
of  a j^ellow  ochre  color  and  to  contain  bilirubin  crystals.  The  pus  may 
be  fattily  degenerated  and  crystals  of  fat  acids  be  found. 

Symptoms. — Suppurative  perihepatitis  being  secondary  to  diseased 
conditions  elsewhere,  its  onset  may  be  sudden  or  gradual,  the  former  being 
particularly  the  case  when  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  the 
cause.  The  rapidly  progressing  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms 
suggest  a circumscribed  peritonitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liver.  Severe 
pain,  often  of  sudden  onset  and  increased  on  prolonged  inspiration,  and 
tenderness,  are  present  in  the  epigastrium  or  the  right  hypochondrium. 
There  is  a continuous  fever,  sometimes  preceded  by  a chill.  Loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  usually  occur,  and  there  may  be  slight 
jaundice.  There  is  increased  frequency  of  respiration.  The  physical 
signs  closely  resemble  those  resulting  from  j)leDrisy,  which  disease  is 
sometimes  associated  with  perihepatitis.  They  vary  in  degree  according 
to  the  quantity  of  exudation  or  gas  present.  Distention  of  the  right 
hyiiochondrium  and  epigastrium  and  immobility  of  the  corresponding 
intercostal  spaces  are  conspicuous.  The  degree  of  dulness  on  percus- 
sion varies  in  like  manner,  and  dulness  may  be  present  as  high  as  the 
fourth  rib,  varying  with  change  of  position.  The  lower  line  of  hepatic 
dulness  may  be  found  on  a level  with  the  navel,  where  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  liver  is  then  to  be  felt.  There  is  an  absence  of  respiratory  sounds 
and  vocal  fremitus  in  the  region  of  dulness,  whereas  the  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  exaggerated.  The  presence 
of  air  or  gas  beneath  the  diaphragm  produces  similar  physical  signs, 
with  the  exception  that  a tympanitic  region  overlies  the  dull  area. 

The  course  of  suppurative  perihepatitis  may  be  prolonged  over  a 
period  of  months,  and  is  then  characterized  by  an  irregular  range  of 
temperature,  wdth  progressive  emaciation  and  debility.  The  pus  may  be 
absorbed,  or  be  discharged  into  the  ])leural  cavity,  lung,  stomach,  or  in- 
testine, or  through  the  abdominal  wall,  or  even  below  Poupaif’s  ligament. 
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Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  or  portal  veins  or  of  tlie  inferior  vena  cava 
niay  result  from  thrombosis  or  periphlebitis,  with  the  production  of  con- 
gestive atrophy  of  the  liver,  ascites,  or  oeclema  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  extra-hepatic  bile-ducts  may  be  comi^ressed  by  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
and  persistent  jaundice  follow. 

Diagnosis. — Etiology  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  rational  and  physical  signs  may  be  insufficient  to  determine  whether 
the  seat  of  the  exudation  is  above  or  below  the  diaphragm.  Absence  of 
cough  and  of  expectoration  and  slight  disj)lacement  of  the  heart  are  in 
favor  of  perihepatitis.  Bulging  of  the  hypochondrium  and  extreme  de- 
pression of  the  liver  are  unlikely  to  occur  in  plemisy.  The  diagnosis  is 
eventually  to  be  made  by  exploratory  puncture  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
interspace  in  the  axillary  line.  According  to  Pfuhl,  fluid  below  the  dia- 
phragm escapes  more  freely  during  inspiration,  the  reverse  being  the  case 
in  pleurisy.  The  presence  of  bile-pigment  would  favor  the  subphrenic 
seat  of  the  exudation. 

Prognosis. — Acute  perihepatitis,  when  fibrinous  in  character,  may 
terminate  favorably  in  a short  time.  Recovery  from  the  supi3urative 
variety  may  also  take  place  by  absorption  or  spontaneous  evacuation  of 
the  pus.  The  latter  is  always  a grave  affection,  and  often  fatal  when 
representing  a peritonitis  from  perforation.  A considerable  diminution 
in  the  mortality  is  likely  to  result  from  surgical  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  early  treatment  of  an  acute  perihepatitis  should  be 
that  of  a local  i^eritonitis.  After  the  formation  of  pus,  sui'gical  evacuation 
and  drainage  are  strongly  indicated. 

CHRONIC  perihepatitis. 

Although  chronic  perihepatitis  is  of  but  little  clinical  importance,  it  is 
of  relatively  frequent  occurrence.  When  circumscribed  it  represents  the 
result  of  prolonged  pressure  in  certain  trades  or  from  articles  of  dress,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  localized  growths  of  cancer  or  syphilis  or  to  the  extension 
of  a pleurisy.  The  affected  peritoneal  capsule  of  the  liver  is  thickened 
and  opaque.  Fibrous  adhesions  may  unite  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm, 
stomach,  colon,  or  abdominal  wall,  and  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  its 
ducts  and  vessels.  When  extreme,  as  a sequel  of  suppurative  perihepa- 
titis, it  may  be  of  serious  importance  from  its  mechanical  effects  ui)on  the 
liver  and  its  vessels  and  ducts. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER.  ACUTE  PAREN- 
CHYMATOUS HEPATITIS. 

Etiology. — This  affection  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  more  common 
among  women,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy,  than  among 
men.  It  usually  occurs  in  adults,  though  it  may  be  present  at  any  ])criod 
of  life.  Intense  mental  excitement  and  alcoholic  excesses  are  mentioned 
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as  causes,  and  it  lias  been  found  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases, 
as  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  diphtheria,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia. 
The  importance  of  infection  in  etiology  is  suggested  also  by  the  frequent 
discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  diseased  liver  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
number  of  cases  in  a given  locality  within  a short  time.  Phosphorus 
poisoning  produces  a similar  alteration  of  the  cells  of  the  liver,  and  it 
may  occur  as  a secondary  condition  in  the  course  of  severe  jaundice  or 
of  fibrous  hepatitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  more  or  less  enlarged  at  the  outset, 
and  in  phosphorus  poisoning  may  remain  so  until  death.  As  a rule,  it 
eventually  becomes  decidedly  diminished  in  size  and  flattened.  It  is 
of  dirty-yellow  color  and  firm  consistency,  though  flaccid.  On  section 
the  color  may  be  uniformly  yellow  and  opaque,  and  the  lobular  regions 
indistinct,  or  there  may  be  alternate  patches  of  red  and  yellow.  Crystals 
of  leucin  and  tyrosin  may  form  white  specks  after  prolonged  exposure  of 
the  cut  surfiice  to  the  air.  Microscopical  examination  shows  extensive 
and  extreme  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  the  fat  having  been 
absorbed  from  the  red  portions  of  the  liver.  The  interstitial  tissue  is 
slightly  infiltrated  with  leukocytes,  and  clumps  of  cells  are  to  be  found, 
which  are  regarded  as  new-formed  bile-ducts  or  bands  of  liver-cells. 
Crystals  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  bilirubin  are  also  to  be  seen. 

The  spleen  is  hypeiqfiastic.  There  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  gastric  glands,  of  the  lieart,  and  sometimes 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Small  hemorrhages  are  prasent  throughout 
the  body,  and  the  tissues  are  stained  yellow.  The  pleural  and  pericar- 
dial cavities  may  contain  an  excess  of  fluid. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  acute  yellow  atropliy  are 
usually  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  belching,  iri’egu- 
lar  stools,  tender  epigastrium,  headache,  prostration,  and  slight  jaundice. 
The  symptoms  then  suddenly  become  severe.  There  is  constant  vomit- 
ing, eventually  of  a bloody  fluid.  There  are  intense  headache,  restlessness, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  Nasal,  gjistro-intestinal,  urinary,  and 
cutaneous  hemorrhages  may  occur,  and  abortion  with  excessive  flowing  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  pregnant  women.  The  temperature  is  not  espe- 
cially elevated  until  shortly  before  death,  when  it  may  reach  104°  F., 
although  it  may  be  subnormal  at  this  time.  The  ionise,  slow  at  the  outset, 
becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  The  area  of  hepatic  dulness  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes, and  may  wholly  disappear,  although  Gerhardt  reports  a cav^^e  in 
which  there  was  no  change  in  dulness  despite  the  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
in  consequence  of  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wall. 
According  to  Eiess,  there  is  tenderness  in  the  right  hjq)Ochondrium  even 
when  the  patient  is  comatose. 

The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  its  secretion  may  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  bile-stained,  ficid,  sp.  gr.  1012  to  1030,  moderately  albu- 
minous, and  contains  bile-pigment,  bile-acids,  and  hyaline  and  fatty  casts. 
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Urea  is  greatly  diminished  or  absent.  Leiicin  and  tyrosin  are  usually 
present,  and  should  be  sought  for,  if  necessary,  in  tlie  urine  treated  with 
acetie  acid  and  evaporated. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  to  be  suspected  on  the  sudden 
onset  of  restlessness,  delirium,  and  convulsions  in  a case  of  apxiarent 
simx)le  jaundice.  Tin?  great  diminution  or  the  absence  of  urea,  the  pres- 
ence of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  f>erhaps  of  bacteria  in  the  blood, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Phos- 
phorus poisoning  cannot  be  distinguished  solely  by  the  symi^toms.  The 
absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  from  the  urine  in  imisoning,  and  the  other 
dilferences  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  diagnostic  by  various  writers, 
have  been  j^rov^ed  not  to  be  constant,  and  cannot  be  dexiended  ui)on. 
The  enlai-gement  of  the  liver  is  moi-e  iiersistent  in  the  poisoning,  but 
without  a history  i^oisoning  cannot  be  more  than  suspected  unless  phos- 
phorus be  recognized  chemically  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, or  in  the  urine  in  a lower  degree  of  oxidation  than  i)hosphoric  acid. 

The  symptoms  of  parencliymatous  hepatitis  occurring  in  obstructive 
jaundice  and  fibrous  hepatitis  are  to  be  ditferentiated  from  those  due  to 
acute  yellow  atrophy  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  latter. 

Prognosis. — Although  recovery  from  the  severer  forms  of  imren- 
chymatous  hepatitis  has  been  reported,  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  is 
almost  invariably  fatal,  death  usually  occurring  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  after  the  onset  of  the  severer  symj)toms,  and  within  a fort- 
night from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Exceiitionally  the  disease  has 
extended  over  a period  of  two  months. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  specific  treatment.  Symiitoms  are 
to  be  met  as  they  arise. 

suppurative  hepatitis,  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Etiology. — Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  due  to  the  entrance  into  this 
organ  of  j^yogenic  bacteria  or  amcebie  coli,  rarely  of  actinomyces  or 
coccidia,  and  sometimes  of  a chemical  agent.  The  irritant  may  enter 
directly  by  means  of  a wound  or  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
bile-ducts. 

Traumatic  abscesses  are  due  to  traumatism  and  infection,  and  Dab- 
ney has  shown  that  abscesses  of  the  liver  rarely  arise  from  disease  of 
the  bones  or  of  jmrts  of  the  body  other  than  those  intimately  connected 
with  tlie  liver.  Embolic  and  thrombotic  abscesses  follow  the  admission 
of  the  jiyogenic  irritant  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  infectious 
emboli  are  brought  from  the  inflamed  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  in  the 
j^arts  of  the  intestine  atfected  in  a]>i'»endicitis,  dysentery,  and  jiiles  ; but 
typhoid  ulcers  rarely  sei-ve  as  a cause  of  he])atic  absccvss.  Emboli  may 
also  be  transferred  from  abscess  of  the  S]ileen  and  from  the  inflamed 
umbilical  vein  of  the  new-born  child.  Infectious  embolism  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  however,  rarely  causes  hepatic  abscess  except  in  ulcerative  endo- 
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carditis  and  in  pulmonary  gangrene.  Osier  and  Ross  have  suggested 
that  a bland  embolus  carried  from  an  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery 
may  produce  abscess  of  the  liver  by  the  presence  of  pathogenic  agents 
in  that  part  of  the  liver  to  which  the  embolus  is  carried.  An  infectious 
embolus  from  a body  vein  may  enter  the  hej)atic  vein  by  regurgitation 
and  act  as  a cause  of  abscess. 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  of  vascular  origin  may  result  as  well  from 
thrombosis  as  from  embolism,  the  infecting  thrombus  being  directly 
continued  from  the  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  process  in  the  radicles 
of  the  portal  vein  or  from  the  umbilical  vein  into  the  liver. 

The  irritant  invades  the  liver  through  the  bile-ducts  in  cases  of  sup- 
purative cholangitis  continued  tlirough  the  common  bile-duct  from  the 
intestine.  Abscesses  are  then  more  likely  to  result  if  gall-stones,  para- 
sites, or  foreign  bodies  are  present  in  the  bile-ducts. 

It  is  probable  that  abscesses  occurring  in  the  tropics  are  due  to  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  and  their  frequency  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics,  esiiecially  since  Kartulis, 
Councilman,  and  others  have  shown  the  relation  of  the  amoeba  coli  to 
dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver.  Furthermore,  Kieuer  and  Kelsch 
have  shown  that  dysentery  was  present  with  hepatic  abscess  in  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  usually  enlarged  symmetrically,  and 
the  outside  may  show  no  appearances  suggestive  of  pus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  opaque,  yellowish-white,  rounded  patches  covered 
with  fixlse  membrane,  and  yielding  to  the  touch,  indicates  the  existence 
of  subjacent  abscesses.  The  latter  are  single  or  multiple. 

Single  abscesses  generally  result  fi’om  the  confluence  of  multiple  ab- 
scesses. According  to  Waring’ s figures,  the  abscess  is  limited  to  the 
right  lobe  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  usually  lies  near  the  convexity. 
It  may  contain  several  quarts  of  pus.  Its  cavity  may  be  crossed  by  bands 
and  cords,  the  remains  of  the  partitions  between  smaller  abscesses ; in 
acute  cases  the  wall  is  shreddy,  not  sharply  defined.  The  wall  of  the 
chronic  abscess  is  grayish  white,  dense,  and  circumscribed.  The  con- 
tents are  an  opaque,  viscid  fluid,  of  a yellow  or  reddish  color,  containing 
leukocytes,  fat- drops,  granular  material,  and  crystals  of  bilirubin.  The 
presence  of  booklets,  amoebse,  actinomyces,  or  coccidia  indicates  the 
cause  of  the  abscess  concerned. 

Multiple  abscesses  may  be  found  throughout  the  liver,  are  often  in 
groups,  and  as  many  as  fifty  have  been  observed.  They  may  be  as  large 
as  walnuts,  sharply  defined,  irregularly  rounded,  or  lobulated.  The 
walls  and  contents  resemble  tliose  of  the  solitary  abscess.  A thrombotic 
or  embolic  origin  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  arborescent  patches  of 
necrosis  and  of  puriform  thrombi  in  tlie  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 
AI)scesses  originating  from  the  bile-ducts  are  associated  with  dilated 
ducts  containing  a green  pus. 
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As  the  abscess  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liver,  adhesions  are  foiined 
between  this  organ  and  adjacent  structures,  as  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach 
or  the  intestine,  the  renal  pelvis,  or  the  abdominal  wall.  Perforation 
may  occur  and  the  pus  be  evacuated,  escaping  into  the  peritoneal, 
pleural,  or  pericardial  cavity,  and  perhaps  finding  an  outlet  at  some 
point  remote  from  the  liver. 

Solitary  and  small  abscesses  are  at  times  transformed  into  cysts  with 
viscid  contents  in  which  cholesterin  is  often  found,  or  the  pus,  becoming 
inspissated,  forms  a cheese-like  mass  or  a calcified  nodule  enclosed  within 
a dense  fibrous  capsule. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  calling  immediate  attention 
to  abscess  of  the  liver,  its  x>resence  being  first  suggested  by  the  escape 
of  pus  from  some  other  organ,  or  being  made  evident  at  a post-mortem 
examination.  Even  suggestive  symptoms  of  suppurative  hepatitis  may 
be  wholly  obscured  by  those  of  the  disease  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 
The  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength,  is  likely  to  be  troubled  with  nausea 
or  vomiting,  and  complains  of  epigastric  distress.  Jaundice  is  often 
absent,  or  slight,  and,  if  considerable,  may  be  due  to  pressure  of  the 
abscess  upon  the  larger  bile-ducts.  Late  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  patient  at  times  becomes  mildly  delirious,  and  still  later  coma  often 
supervenes.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  is  usually  present  either  ^is 
an  early  or  as  a late  symptom.  It  occurs  as  the  suppuration  nears  the 
surface,  and  is  referred  perhaps  to  the  seat  of  the  abscess  or  to  the 
right  shoulder.  The  latter  localization  is  to  be  explained  bj^  the  transmis- 
sion of  irritation  from  the  branches  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  capsule 
of  the  liver  and  in  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  fourth  cervical  nerve, 
which  also  receives  branches  from  the  shoulder.  The  sensjition  of  pain 
is  thus  capable  of  being  referred  through  the  central  nervous  system  to 
a point  remote  from  its  origin. 

The  presence  of  suppuration  is  especially  indicated  by  the  prolonged 
elevation  of  temperature,  although  this  may  be  so  slight  in  cases  of 
chronic  abscess  as  not  to  be  especially  significant.  More  frequently 
exacerbations  and  remissions  of  temperature  are  praseut,  with  a rise  per- 
hax)S  {IS  high  as  105°  F.  The  elevation  of  temperature,  if  continuous, 
with  evening  exacei’bations,  often  suggests  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis, 
and  if  associated  with  chills  and  sweating,  especiallj^  when  these  are  {it 
regular  intervals,  gives  rise  to  the  thought  of  nnilaria.  As  the  dise{ise 
progresses,  a sudden  fall  of  temperature  often  results  from  the  evacua- 
tion of  {in  abscess,  and  a prolonged  lowering  of  the  temperature  not  in- 
frequently occurs  some  time  before  death.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration  is  in  accord  with  the  variations  of  temperature.  The 
pulse  is  weiik,  and  the  respiration  often  rapid  and  painful,  and  accom- 
panied by  a dry  cough  when  the  surface  of  the  diapliragm  is  infl{nned. 
If  the  abscess  breaks  into  the  lung,  its  contents,  usually  of  a reddish 
color,  according  to  Osier  resembling  anchovy  sauce,  hiive  given  evidence, 
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on  microscopical  examination,  of  the  presence  of  amoebm.  The  action 
of  tlie  bowels  is  irregular.  The  stools  are  not  likely  to  become  clay- 
colored,  bnt  contain  abundant  pus  if  the  abscess  empties  into  the  bowel. 
The  source  of  this  pus  is  made  apparent  by  the  discovery  of  booklets, 
amoebie,  or  other  evidence  of  its  parasitic  origin.  The  urine  is  not  es- 
pecially noteworthy,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  abscess  empties 
into  the  urinary  tract. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  which  is  usually  present,  is  made  evident 
both  by  percussion  and  by  palpation,  and  often  becomes  apparent  on 
inspection,  especially  when  the  patient  is  in  the  upright  position.  The 
enlargement  is  irregular  if  the  abscess  i)rojects  above  the  surface,  and 
may  be  indicated  by  a sharply  defined  area  of  thoracic  dulness,  convex 
upward  when  the  projection  is  from  the  ui)per  part  of  the  right  lobe. 
The  size  of  the  liver  is  in  the  main  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
pus  present.  It  is  sometimes  sufficiently  enlarged  to  cause  ascites  from 
pressure  on  the  portal  vein,  or  anasarca  from  j)ressure  on  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  upper  border  of  hepatic  dulness  may  extend  to  the 
second  rib  in  front  and  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  behind,  and  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  liver  be  found  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Crepita- 
tion or  fiuctuation  is  sometimes  recognized  on  palpation,  and  is  indica- 
tive either  of  a localized  peritonitis  or  of  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The 
liver  is  tender  to  the  touch  when  the  anterior  surface  is  inflamed,  and 
the  abdominal  wall  then  becomes  tense  when  palpation  is  attempted. 
The  spleen  is  moderately  enlarged. 

The  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  liver  may  continue  for  a period 
of  years, — five  in  the  case  reported  by  Ewald, — or  a fatal  issue  may  be 
reached  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  The  average  duration  of  fatal 
cases  is  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  The  smaller  abscesses  tend 
to  coalesce,  thus  forming  the  large  abscess,  which  extends  towards  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  with  the  eventual  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the 
pus.  Immediate  relief  to  the  symptoms  is  then  likely  to  occur  ; if, 
however,  the  drainage  is  defective  and  the  destructive  process  continues, 
with  or  without  the  complications  of  hemorrhage,  embolism,  peritonitis, 
or  septicaemia,  permanent  fistulm  may  become  established,  with  perhaps 
the  eventual  occurrence  of  amyloid  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  suppu- 
rative hepatitis,  which  is  based  upon  the  association  of  protracted  con- 
tinuous or  intermittent  fever,  painful,  perhaps  tender,  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  leukocytosis,  and  a thorough  apj)reciation  of  the  etiology  of 
suppurative  hepatitis.  The  most  important  element  in  the  diagnosis  is 
the  iispirator ; but  the  exploratory  puncture  may  not  reach  the  abscess, 
or  the  pus  may  be  too  thick  to  flow  through  the  needle.  If  an  abscess  is 
suspected,  repeated  punctures  should  be  made,  if  neceSvSary,  the  places 
of  election  being  tender  or  yielding  spots  in  the  enlarged  liver  below 
the  costal  cartilages,  the  seventh  right  intercostal  space  in  the  axillary 
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line,  and  at  this  level  in  front  or  behind  if  dulness  extends  farther  up. 
The  necessity  for  aspiration  is  greater  than  its  danger,  although  there 
may  be  profuse  hemorrhage  while  the  needle  remains  in  the  liver. 

Malaria  is  to  be  differentiated  by  the  more  typical  recurrence  of 
the  chills,  the  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  successful 
treatment  with  quinine,  and  the  absence  of  the  i)arasites  of  malaria. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  siimdates  hepatic  abscess  by  cough  and 
liectic,  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  results  of  physical  examination.  Em- 
pyema may  be  suggested  by  the  fever  and  physical  signs,  but  in  hepatic 
abscess  dnlness  is  higher  in  front  than  behind,  while  in  emj)yema  the 
retracted  lung  lies  along  the  spine  and  at  tlie  uppei-  part  of  the  thorax. 
Incarcerated  gall-stones  in  the  large  bile-ducts  at  times  are  mistaken  for 
suppurative  hepatitis,  but  in  gall-stones  the  pain  is  usually  more  severe 
and  the  jaundice  more  extreme  and  constant,  Avliilst  the  elevation  of 
temperature  is  often  slight  and  recurs  with  the  attacks  of  i)ain.  The 
echinococcus  cyst  may  present  the  physical  characteristics  of  a large 
abscess,  but  its  growth  is  slow,  afebrile,  as  a rule,  and  without  disturb- 
ing symptoms,  except  those  of  mechanical  origin. 

Prognosis. — Large  abscesses  or  many  small  abscesses  of  the  liver  are 
always  dangerous,  the  mortality  in  cases  not  treated  surgically  being  as 
high  as  eighty  per  cent.  The  possibility  of  recovery  from  small  single 
abscesses  by  absorption  or  calcilication  has  already  been  mentioned.  Ee- 
covery  from  more  extensive  suppui’ation  is  j)Ossible  only  bj*  the  efficient 
evacuation  of  the  pus.  It  is  stated  that  one-half  of  the  cases  of  evacua- 
tion of  the  abscess  through  the  lungs  or  gastro-iutestinal  canal  recover, 
and  the  mortality  may  be  as  low  fis  thirty  per  cent,  in  cases  treated 
surgically. 

Treatment. — Septic  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  usually  not  amena- 
ble to  any  treatment,  nor  is  there  any  known  method  of  checking 
the  formation  of  the  primary  abscess ; the  medical  treatment  must, 
therefore,  be  symj)toniatic  and  palliative.  The  diet  should  be  largely 
or  altogether  liquid  or  semi-solid,  unirritatiug,  but  nutritious  and  sup- 
porting. 

The  surgical  treatment  consists  in  complete  evacuation  of  the  pus  and 
drainage  of  the  cavity,  for  aspiration  is  of  little  value  save  as  a means  of 
diagnosis.  The  decision  of  the  time  at  which  the  cavity  shall  be  opened 
is  often  a point  of  great  nicety  : on  the  one  hand,  there  is  danger  of  the 
rupture  of  the  abscess  into  the  peritoneum  or  some  other  vital  part,  and 
also  of  exhaustion  of  the  patient ; on  the  other  liand,  there  is  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the 
abdominal  wall  will  greatly  favor  safe  evacuation.  AVhen  an  abscess  has 
discharged  through  an  internal  oj'gan,  such  as  a lung  or  the  intestine,  the 
case  should  usually  be  left  to  nature,  unless  increjising  hectic  fever  and 
failure  of  strength  point  strongly  towards  a]iproaching  death,  in  which 
case  the  effect  of  a counter-opening  may  be  tried. 
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FIBROUS  HEPATITIS.  CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL  HEPATITIS. 

CIRRHOSIS. 

Etiology. — Fibrous  hepatitis  is  a disease  more  frequent  in  man  than 
in  woman.  Although  usually  occurring  in  the  adult,  Howard  and  Hat- 
field have  collected  a considerable  number  of  cases  among  children,  and 
it  may  be  present  in  the  foetus.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  result 
of  the  continued  presence  in  the  liver  of  an  irritant  brought  by  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  the  portal  vein,  or  entering  through  the  bile-ducts  or 
directly  from  the  surface.  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  irritant 
is  alcohol,  especially  that  obtained  from  the  fermentation  of  grains  and 
potatoes.  An  unknown  predisposing  cause  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
is  also  probable,  since  many  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  are  free  from  this  disease.  The  undue  use  of  strong  wines  and 
beer  sometimes  gives  rise  to  fibrous  hepatitis.  It  is  asserted  that  spices, 
coffee,  ptomaines,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  may  act  as  causes, 
— a view  based  rather  upon  experiments  than  upon  clinical  evidence. 
Acute  infectious  diseases,  as  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  cholera, 
and  dysentery,  are  also  regarded  as  causes.  If  they  are  to  be  admitted  as 
such,  their  importance  must  be  slight,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  fibrous 
hepatitis  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  these  diseases.  Chronic 
infectious  diseases,  especially  syphilis,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
produce  cirrhosis,  and  miliary  tuberculosis,  rickets,  and  gout  are  main- 
tained to  be  of  etiological  importance.  Welch,  in  his  observations  on 
the  pigmented  liver  of  coal-miners,  calls  attention  to  the  possible  signifi- 
cance of  a mechanical  irritant,  as  coal-dust.  Botkin  maintains  that  fibrous 
hepatitis  may  result  from  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  and  Eichhorst 
favors  the  etiological  importance  of  old  age  in  producing  an  arterio- 
sclerosis with  resulting  atrophy,  as  in  the  kidney.  The  nutmeg  atroidiy 
from  continued  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  hepatic  vein  causes  a 
slight  degree  of  fibrous  hepatitis. 

The  importance  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  production  of  fibrous  hepatitis 
is  seen  in  cases  of  chronic  cholangitis.  This  affection  in  turn  may  be  the 
result  of  gall-stones,  tumors,  or  tuberculosis,  or  of  congenital  obstruction, 
stenosis,  or  olditeration  of  the  bile- ducts. 

Fibrous  hepatitis  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  liver  iu  consequence 
of  a perihepatitis  when  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  capsule  exists, 
either  limited  or  part  of  a chronic  peritonitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  fibrous  hepatitis  is  characterized  by 
an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  usually  associated  with 
a destruction  of  liver-cells,  and  resulting  in  a shrinkage  of  the  organ. 
Sometimes  the  liver-cells  are  not  destroyed,  the  fibrous  tissue  does  not 
shrink,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  results.  Two  varieties  of  fibrous 
hepatitis  are  thus  to  be  recognized, — the  one  hypertrophic,  the  other 
atrophic,  cirrhosis.  The  former  is  manifested  by  a symmetrically  en- 
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larged  liver,  weighing  perhaps  eight  pounds,  in  which  a new  formation 
of  connective  tissue  is  more  directly  connected  with  the  bile-ducts,  and 
the  liver-cells  are  either  unaltered  or  fattily  infiltrated. 

In  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  liver,  at  first  increased  in  size,  may  become 
so  shrunken  ms  to  weigh  but  a pound.  The  atrophy  is  asymmetrical,  and 
produces  various  degrees  of  deformity.  Granules  and  nodules  from  the 
size  of  a pin’s  head  upward  project  from  the  surface,  and  according  to 
the  predominance  of  larger  or  smaller  projections  the  terms  “granular 
liver,’’  “hobnailed  liver,”  and  “lobulated  liver”  are  applied.  The  cap- 
sule is  thickened  and  opaque.  The  color  varies  from  gray  to  a tawny  yel- 
low whence  the  term  “cirrhotic.”  The  yellow  shades  of  color 

are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  fat  and  biliary  coloring  matter.  The 
consistency  of  the  liver  is  increased,  and  is  often  compared  to  that  of 
leather.  The  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  proceeds  rather  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  portal  vessels  than  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  its 
shrinkage  causes  rather  narrowing  and  obliteration  of  the  former  than 
obstruction  of  the  latter.  These  may  be  affected  to  a certain  degree,  and 
clusters  of  cells  indicative  of  new-formed  bile-ducts  may  be  seen. 

The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  may  become  thrice  the  normal 
size.  Its  enlargement  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  portal  obstruction,  and 
is  the  greater  the  later  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  enlargement  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  cause  of  the  cirrhosis,  since  the  former  is  sometimes 
found  before  any  considerable  degree  of  ascites  is  present.  If  the  caii- 
sule  is  thickened  or  has  undergone  marked  atrophy,  decided  enlarge- 
ment is  prevented.  The  peritoneum  is  thickened  and  opaque,  sometimes 
granular,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
is  swollen  and  its  blood-vessels  dilated. 

Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  portal  blood  through  the  livei’, 
the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  are  distended,  and  their  amistomoses  with 
the  peripheral  veins  of  the  body  dilated.  The  latter  are  to  be  found  at 
the  junction  of  the  oesoiihagus  and  the  stomach,  along  the  course  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  in  the  retroperi- 
toneal plexus  of  veins  in  front  of  the  spine.  Dilatation  of  the  anasto- 
mosing branches  in  the  suspensory  and  round  ligaments  also  takes  place, 
and  is  sometimes  continued  to  the  cutaneous  veins  around  the  navel, 
forming  the  caput  Medusm.  Branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  epi- 
gastric veins  may  also  become  dilated  and  tortuous. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  early  stages 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  As  the  disease  advances  and  the  destruction 
of  the  liver-cells  and  the  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  take 
place,  disturbances  of  function  appear,  and  sometimes  develop  with 
great  rapidity.  The  obstructed  portal  circulation  produces  a chronic 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  wdiich  is  manifested  by  loss  of  a]>petite,  belch- 
ing, nausea  and  vomiting,  flatulence,  and  irregular  action  of  the  Imwels. 
After  a while  hemorrhages  are  likely  to  occur,  either  jis  nosebleed  or 
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as  bleeding  piles,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  portal  congestion,  the  blood 
may  regurgitate  from  the  oesophagus,  be  vomited  from  the  stomach,  or 
escape  with  the  stools.  The  attacks  of  hemorrhage  are  often  repeated,  or 
a large  quantity  of  blood  is  lost  in  a single  attack,  and  in  consequence 
persistent  amemia  is  the  frequent  result.  Such  hemorrhage  may  be  the 
first  symptom  to  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  cirrhosis,  and  its 
occurrence  may  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  digestive  disturbances  de- 
pendent upon  portal  stagnation.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages,  which  usually 
take  place  late  in  the  disease,  are  dependent  rather  upon  degenerative 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  than  upon  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion. 

Ascites  eventually  develops,  and  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract 
the  patient’s  serious  attention.  It  is  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  portal 
circulation,  is  usually  slow  in  develop) ment,  unless  thrombosis  of  the 
j)ortal  vein  occurs,  and  may  result  in  the  presence  of  several  gallons  of 
fluid.  The  characteristics  of  such  fluid  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
ascites.  The  larger  its  quantity  the  greater  the  discomfort,  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure,  which  may  vary  from 
hour  to  hour  or  from  day  to  day  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
fluid,  the  action  of  medicines,  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, or  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  If  the  fluid  is  removed  by 
tapping,  it  usually  reaccumulates  within  a few  weeks,  the  more  rapidly  the 
more  frequent  the  withdrawal.  Jaundice  is  not  an  essential  sj^mptom  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  althougli  slight  and  perhaps  recurrent  attacks  may 
occur.  These  are  due  rather  to  causes  outside  the  liver,  especially  catarrh 
of  the  common  bile-duct,  than  to  pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  within  the 
liver. 

The  progressive  destruction  of  the  liver-cells  results  in  more  extreme 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  Emaciation  becomes  conspicuous,  and  the 
patient  is  weak  and  irritable.  The  breathing  is  rapid  and  labored, 
partly  in  consequence  of  ascites.  The  heart  is  weakened,  and  the  pulse 
I correspondingly  feeble.  (Edema  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  the  scrotum,  and  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen,  occurs,  as 
the  result  partly  of  the  enfeebled  heart-action  and  partly  of  the  portal 
obstruction.  Eventually  hydrothorax  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  likely 
to  take  place.  Finally,  profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma,  immediately  precedes  death. 

Evidence  of  emaciation  is  seen  especially  in  the  face,  arms,  and  hands, 
which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  bloated  portions  of  the  abdomen  and 
legs.  The  skin  is  pale,  of  a dirty-gray  color ; at  times  it  shows  a yel- 
lowish tint  from  complicating  jaundice.  The  tongue  is  usually  dry  and 
coated.  The  abdominal  distention,  unless  extreme,  varies  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  navel  protrudes.  The  veins  at  the  dependent 
portions  and  perhaps  near  the  navel  are  conspicuous.  (See  also  Ascites.) 
The  physical  examination  of  the  liver  usually  becomes  possible  only 
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when  the  ascites  is  relieved  by  tapping.  The  outlines  of  the  shrunken 
liver  then  may  be  determined,  and  its  granules  or  lobules  often  be  felt 
owing  to  the  lax  condition  of  tlie  abdominal  wall  and  the  excessive  mo- 
bility of  the  liver  when  not  adherent.  The  enlarged  spleen  is  also  more 
readily  recognized  after  the  ftuid  is  removed,  although  it  is  often  possible 
to  determine  its  outlines  by  percussion  and  palpation  if  the  patient  can 
lie  on  the  right  side. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  of  cirrhosis  the  diagnosis  is  impos- 
sible. When  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  the  first  impor- 
tant symptom,  fibrous  hepatitis  is  to  be  suspected  if  there  is  an  alcoholic 
histoiy  and  there  are  no  symiitoms  pointing  to  idcer  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  A similar  history  with  or  without  hemorrhage  but  with  the 
development  of  ascites  also  makes  probable  cirrhosis.  The  recognition 
by  physical  signs  of  a granular  or  nodular  atrophied  liver  establishes 
the  diagnosis.  Previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  abdomen  it 
is  often  impossible  to  recognize  fibrous  hepatitis,  since  a correct  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  ascites  has  frequently  been  made  only  after  a laiia- 
rotoniy  or  on  the  post-mortem  table.  In  brief,  the  existence  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  most  likely  to  be  made  when  the  liver  can  be  physically 
examined. 

Prognosis. — Fibrous  hepatitis  when  capable  of  recognition  is  likely 
to  prove  soon  fatal,  death  taking  place  within  a few  months  or  a year. 
On  the  other  hand,  patients  have  lived  for  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage  and  ascites,  and  considerable  degrees  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  have  been  found  after  death  in  persons  who  had  been  supposed 
to  be  free  from  liver  disease.  A guarded  prognosis  is  therefore  to  be 
made  until  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  ability 
of  the  patient  to  preserve  flesh  and  strength,  have  been  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  primary  in- 
dication is  the  withdrawal  of  alcohol  and  all  stimulating  or  irritating 
highly  seasoned  foods  ; in  the  case  of  tavern-keepers  and  bartenders  who 
were  unable  to  or  would  not  cerise  using  alcohol,  we  have  known  the 
substitution  of  hard  cider  for  all  other  drinks  apparently  to  protract  life 
for  a great  length  of  time.  Although  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease no  medical  treatment  can  eftect  anything,  in  the  beginning  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  ])ractitioner  by  the  use  of  the  remedies  already  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  chronic  liepatitis  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  hepatic 
resolution.  During  the  stage  of  contraction  the  treatment  must  be  purely 
symptomatic.  The  patient’s  strength  should  be  sustained  by  nutritious 
food,  and  the  accidents  of  the  disease  a]ipropriately  met.  (See  Ascites.  ) 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  usually 
uncontrollable  by  treatment,  which  should  consist  in  withdrawal  of  food 
and  the  administration  of  opium  and  styptics  (especially  Monsel’s  solu- 
tion), as  in  hiematemesis  from  gastric  ulcer.  (See  page  842.) 
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HYPERTROPHIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

As  lias  been  stated,  the  liver  may  become  persistently  enlarged  from 
an  increase  of  its  fibrous  tissue  intimately  connected  with  the  bile- ducts, 
but  not  differing  in  its  histological  characteristics  from  that  found  in 
atrophic  cirrhosis.  Hanot  and  Charcot  maintained  that  this  variety  of 
cirrhosis  originated  from  the  bile-ducts,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
bacterial  catarrh  of  these  ducts  may  be  of  importance  in  etiology. 

This  affection  is  of  sufficient  frequency  to  be  regarded  as  of  clinical 
importance.  Jaundice  is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom.  It  maj^  be 
either  slight  or  severe,  and  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  absence  of 
clay-colored  stools  indicates  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  disturbance  of  digestion  is  slight,  and 
frequently  for  a long  time  the  nutrition  is  unaffected.  Loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  may  finally  occur,  or  there  may  be  a rapid  rise  in  temperature 
and  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  jaundice,  followed  bj'^  delirium,  convul- 
sions, coma,  and  death  in  the  course  of  a fortnight.  There  is  no  ascites, 
and  hemorrhages  are  infrequent.  Persistent  enlargement  of  the  liver  is 
the  chief  abnormality,  except  the  jaundice,  to  be  found  on  phj’^sical 
examination,  and  the  anterior  border  may  lie  as  low  as  the  navel.  The 
surface  is  smooth,  the  density  of  the  organ  is  increased,  and  there  is  no 
tenderness  on  palpation.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  present.  Hanot 
and  Meunier  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  a leuko- 
cytosis at  various  stages  of  the  disease,  ranging  from  twelve  thousand 
to  twenty-one  thousand  white  corpuscles  in  the  cubic  millimetre.  Im- 
portance is  attached  to  these  observations,  since  leukocytosis  is  absent 
in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  and  is  present  to  the  above  extent  in  cancer  alone 
of  the  various  affections  of  the  liver.  This  condition  is  regarded  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Persistent  jaundice,  hepatic  and  splenic  enlargement, 
absence  of  ascites,  and  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhages  enable  a diagnosis 
of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  to  be  made.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may 
be  simulated  by  fatty  infiltration,  amyloid  disease,  or  cancer.  The  first 
is  excluded  by  the  presence  of  continued  jaundice  ; the  second,  not  only 
by  this  evidence,  but  also  by  pallor,  debility,  albuminuria,  and  droiisy, 
and  by  a lacking  etiology.  Time  may  be  necessary  for  the  elimination 
of  cancer  of  the  liver,  which  produces  more  rapid  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion and  debility  and  is  unlikely  to  be  accompanied  by  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  The  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  has  led  to  an  exploratory 
laparotomy.  The  disease  has  continued  for  a period  of  seven  years  ; and 
it  is  not  known  that  its  progress  has  ever  been  prevented  or  delayed. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  known  effective  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Symptoms  should  be  met  upon  general  principles  ; potassium  iodide  (one 
grain)  and  corrosive  sublimate  (one-sixtieth  of  a grain)  may  be  given 
continuously,  largely  to  relieve  the  patient’s  mind. 
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AMYLOID  LIVER. 

The  prasenee  of  amyloid  material  in  the  liver  is  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  liver-cells,  and  is  productive  of  corresponding  disturbances 
in  the  function  of  the  liver.  Its  symptoms  are  less  conspicuous  than  are 
its  physical  signs  in  calling  attention  to  disease  of  the  liver.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  amyloid  disease  in  the  liver,  as  elsewhere,  is  uncertain.  Of 
})ractical  importance  from  its  bearing  on  diagnosis  is  its  association  with 
chronic  suppuration,  chronic  tuberculosis,  especially  of  the  lungs,  intes- 
tine, kidneys,  bones,  and  joints,  and  the  later  stages  of  syphilis.  An 
amyloid  liver  is  sometimes  found  in  cancer,  rickets,  malaria,  gout,  leukae- 
mia, pseudo-leukaemia,  and  chronic  nephritis.  Prom  the  fact  that  amy- 
loid degeneration  usually  affects  various  important  organs  of  the  body 
simultaneoiLsly,  the  evidence  indicative  of  this  affection  of  the  liver 
depends  upon  the  physical  examination  of  this  organ.  Pallor,  emiicia- 
tion,  debility,  and  dropsy  are  present.  There  are  loss  of  aiiiietite,  belch- 
ing, vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  likely  to  be  of  low  speciffc 
gravity,  pale,  with  abundant  albumin.  The  liver,  although  neither  pain- 
j’ul  nor  tender,  may  be  so  enormously  enlarged  as  to  produce  a sensation  of 
fulness  and  weight,  and  afford  a percussion  dulness  extending  from  the 
third  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  surface  is  smooth,  the  density 
increased.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  but  from  amyloid  disease,  not 
from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  its  blood  into  the  liver.  A diagnosis 
of  amyloid  liver  is  probable  only  when  the  organ  has  reached  a consider- 
able size,  at  which  time  death  is  likely  to  occur  within  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  It  is  possible  that  incij)ient  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
liver  may  remain  stationary. 

Treatment. — When  it  can  be  done,  the  suppurative  or  other  disease 
which  may  cause  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  should  be  removed. 
There  is  no  known  remedy  which  has  any  direct  or  indirect  inffuence 
upon  the  degenerative  process  itself. 

CANCER  OF  THE  LIVER. 

This  term  will  be  employed  to  designate  the  malignant  tumors  of  the 
liver  in  contradistinction  to  the  benignant  tumor's  of  this  organ.  The 
latter  are  the  localized  hypertrophy,  myxoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  glioma, 
angioma,  benignant  adenoma,  and  retention  cysts.  The  former  include 
sarcoma,  malignant  adenoma,  and  cancer,  to  be  differentiated  only  by 
histological  examination. 

Etiology.— Cancer  of  the  liver  has  been  found  in  about  three  per 
cent,  of  a large  number  of  cases  of  death  from  various  causes.  It  is 
more  frerpient  in  women  than  in  men,  usually  occurring  late  in  middle 
life,  but  may  be  found  in  the  earliest  years.  Heredity,  traumatism,  and 
gall-stones  are  generally  considered  of  etiological  importance.  The  more 
common  occurreiiee  in  women  has  been  in  part  explained  by  the  greater 
frerpiency  of  gall-stones  in  this  sex. 
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Morbid  Anatomy^ — Primary  and  secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  are 
to  be  discriminated,  the  latter  being  the  variety  more  frequently  en- 
countered. Primary  cancer  presumably  arises  from  the  liver-cells  and 
from  the  smaller  bile-ducts.  Secondary  cancer  commonly  owes  its  origin 
to  primary  cancer  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  of  the  stomach, 
rectum,  colon,  or  oesophagus.  Cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the  com- 
mon duct  may  be  primary,  or  the  hepatic  cancer  may  be  secondary  to 
that  of  the  pancreas,  uterus,  ovaries,  or  mammary  gland,  but  more 
commonly  it  arises  in  those  organs  in  which  the  radicles  of  the  portal 
vein  begin. 

The  growth  of  the  cancer  in  the  liver  follows  the  distribution  of 
Glisson’s  capsule,  or  is  uniformly  infiltrated,  or  is  present  in  the  form  of 
nodules.  These  are  single  or  many,  even  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pin’s  head  upward.  The  liver,  especially 
the  right  lobe,  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  the  organ  has  weighed 
as  much  as  twenty-five  pounds.  As  a rule,  the  more  excessive  the  en- 
largement the  greater  the  loss  of  liver-cells.  The  enlargement  is  likely 
to  be  symmetrical  when  Glisson’s  capsule  is  conspicuously  involved  or 
the  infiltrating  variety  is  present,  and  may  be  exceedingly  irregular  when 
nodular  cancer  is  the  variety  concerned.  If  nodules  project  above  the 
surface  they  are  rounded  or  flattened,  and  often  umbilicated  from  central 
fatty  degeneration  and  absorption.  The  larger  masses  are  frequently 
surrounded  by  smaller  growths  in  close  x>roxiniity  and  tending  to  be- 
come fused  with  the  former.  The  section  of  the  liver  varies  in  appear- 
ance according  to  the  method  of  invasion  of  the  cancer,  the  extent  it 
has  reached,  the  degenerations  it  has  undergone,  and  the  disturbances 
it  has  produced  in  the  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts.  The  infiltrating 
forms  of  cancer,  whether  in  Glisson’s  capsule  or  spreading  diffusely,  may 
follow  closely  the  structural  details  of  the  normal  liver,  and  the  appear- 
ances may  resemble  those  of  fibrous  hepatitis.  The  nodules  are  usually 
rounded,  more  gray  or  white  when  small,  more  red  or  yellow  when  large, 
but  are  sometimes  of  a translucent  gray  (hyaline  or  colloid)  appearance. 
The  red  color  is  due  to  injection  or  hemorrhage,  the  yellow  color  to  fat 
or  necrosis.  The  dark  gray  or  black  color  indicates  a melanotic  cancer 
or  sarcoma.  The  consistency  of  the  nodules  is  soft  (medullary  or  enceph- 
aloid)  or  hard  (fibrous  or  scirrhous).  Finally,  cavities  containing  a thin, 
yellow  fluid  may  be  present  within  the  nodule  as  a result  of  softening. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  may  be  obstructed  or  obliterated  by  the 
compression  of  the  cancerous  growths,  which  may  also  perforate  their 
walls  and  grow  along  their  interior.  Obstruction  results  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  liver,  which  become  en- 
gorged with  blood,  and  perhaps  necrotic.  Compression  of  the  bile-ducts 
by  the  nodules  produces  dilatation  and  jaundice,  either  limited  to  por- 
tions of  the  liver  or  affecting  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  obstruction. 
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Extension  of  the  disease  to  the  lymph-glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  \rith 
possible  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  obstruction  of  the  common  bile- 
duct,  or  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  occur.  The  peritoneum, 
especially  of  the  omentum  and  Douglas’s  fossa,  is  likely  to  be  invaded, 
and  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  sj)leen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  and  to 
the  lungs. 

Sv^apTOMS.— The  disturbances  associated  with  cancer  of  the  liver,  as 
a rule,  are  complicated  with  those  due  to  cancer  of  the  organ  in  which 
the  disease  is  primary.  The  symptoms  attributable  to  the  affection  of 
the  liver  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  this 
organ,  and,  for  practical  reasons,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
results  of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  disease  of  the  liver.  Loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  are  usually  present,  but  do 
not  indicate  necessarily  that  the  liver  is  diseased.  Emaciation  and  de- 
bility eventually  occur,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Disease  of  the 
liver  is  more  directly  suggested  by  pain  and  jaundice.  The  former, 
varying  in  degree,  is  almost  constant,  and  may  be  limited  to  the  right 
hypochondrium,  or  radiate  in  all  directions  fi*oni  this  region.  Jaundice 
is  present  in  at  least  half  the  cases,  varies  in  degree,  and  is  sometimes 
extreme.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended  with  fiuid  in  about  as  many 
cases.  The  fluid  is  either  due  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  portal  vein  or  is  the  result  of  cancerous  peritonitis.  Cutaneous 
cedema  is  likely  to  appear  towards  the  end  of  life,  nemorrhages  in  the 
skin,  or  from  the  nose,  stomach,  and  bowels,  at  times  take  place,  and  itch- 
ing and  hiccough  may  be  troublesome.  The  pulse  becomes  weak,  and  is 
slow  when  jaundice  is  present.  The  temj)erature  is  usually  normal,  but 
is  likely  to  be  febrile  if  the  disease  runs  a raiiid  course  associated  with 
suppuration,  and  the  fever  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent.  A leuko- 
cytosis even  to  the  extent  of  forty  thousand  leukocytes  in  the  cubic 
millimetre  may  be  present.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  high- 
colored,  frequently  with  a trace  of  albumin,  and  bile-pigment  may  be 
present  even  when  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Iiulican  is  in- 
creased, and  melanin  or  melanogen  may  be  present  in  melanotic  cancer  or 
sarcoma.  The  presence  of  melanin  is  indicated  by  a dark,  almost  black, 
color  of  the  urine  when  passed,  whereas  melanogen  is  made  evident  by 
the  urine  becoming  black  after  a time  or  when  heated  with  nitric  acid. 
The  fpcces  may  or  may  not  be  clay-colored,  even  when  jaundice  is  present. 
The  liver  is  usually,  sometimes  visibly,  enlarged,  and  the  area  of  hepatic 
dulness  may  extend  from  the  third  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The 
edge  of  the  liver  is  generally  readily  felt,  and  cancerous  nodules,  if 
present,  may  be  palpated  and  sometimes  seen  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  At  times  they  are  so  soft  in  consistency  as  to  sug'gest  the  presence 
of  fluid.  The  enlarged  liver  descends  with  the  diaphragm,  and  the  left 
lobe  may  so  transmit  the  aortic  impulse  as  to  simulate  aneurism.  The 
spleen,  as  a rule,  is  not  enlarged. 
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Diagnosis.— Cancer  of  tlie  liver  is  to  be  diagnosticated  by  progressive 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drinm,  and  enlargement,  especially  nodular,  of  the  liver.  The  presence  of 
leukocytosis,  jaundice,  ascites,  and  peritoneal  nodules,  the  last  apparent 
perhaps  only  on  rectal  examination,  offers  additional  favorable  evidence. 
The  enlarged  nodular  liver  produced  by  an  echinococcus  is  not  accom- 
lianied  with  the  cachexia  of  cancer,  and  exploratory  puncture  of  the 
nodule  reveals  a clear  fluid,  but  not  blood.  Other  nodular  enlargements 
of  the  liver  from  hyperplasia  or  fibrous  hepatitis  lack  the  cachexia 
of  cancer,  and  are  of  slower  growth.  If  the  liver  is  sjmimetrically  en- 
larged, hypertrojihic  cirrhosis  might  be  excluded  by  the  failing  splenic 
enlargement  and  the  long  j>eriod  of  jaundice  without  emaciation  and 
debility.  Amyloid  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  slower  in  progress, 
jaundice  is  infrequent,  albuminuria  and  dropsy  are  more  constant  and 
severe,  and  the  etiology  may  be  apparent.  If  the  liver  is  not  enlarged, 
and  the  symptoms  are  suggestive  of  cancer,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  cancer  of  neighboring  organs  and  that  of  the  liver, 
especially  if  the  former  are  adherent  to  the  liver. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  universally  fatal,  usually  within  a 
year  after  its  recognition.  The  disease  may  progress  so  rapidly,  with 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  that  death  takes  j)lace  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  perhaps  from  cancerous  peritonitis,  or  suddenly  from  intraperi- 
toneal  hemorrhage  from  the  rupture  of  a vascular  nodule.  If  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  extends  over  a longer  period,  it  is  likely  to  terminate 
fatally  by  progressive  weakness,  with  eventual  pulmonary  oedema. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  liver  is  iialliative. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GALL-BLADDER  AND  BILE-DUCTS. 

Under  this  term  are  to  be  considered  the  pathological  processes  in- 
volving the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts,  which,  although  they  are  often 
simultaneously  affected,  may  be  independently  diseased. 

JAUNDICE.  ICTERUS. 

Definition.— A pathological  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  and 
many  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
due  to  bile-pigment,  and  occurring  in  many  diseases  and  under  a variety 
of  conditions. 

Etiology. — Mainly  through  the  researches  of  Stadelmann  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  all  cases  of  jaundice  are  due  to  the  obstructiou 
of  the  outflow  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  absorption  of  its  pigment 
through  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  for  there  is  no  absorption  of  bile 
when  the  common  bile-duct  and  the  thoracic  duct  are  tied.  The  as- 
sumption of  a haimatogenous  jaundice  in  which  the  pigment  is  supjiosed 
to  be  set  free  in  the  blood  without  the  mediation  of  the  liver  lacks  sup- 
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port,  since  it  is  sliown  that  the  agents  which  set  free  the  hsemoglohin 
also  produce  obstruction  of  the  small  iutra-hepatic  bile-ducts,  thus  favor- 
ing the  absorption  of  bile,  and  the  presence  of  bile-acids  in  the  urine  in 
such  cases  shows  that  absorption  of  bile  has  taken  place.  The  idea  of 
a jaundice  from  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  bile  is  effectually 
disposed  of,  especially  by  the  experiments  of  Stein,  which  show  that 
jaundice  does  not  occur  in  birds  and  vertebrates  from  whom  the  liver 
has  been  removed. 

Obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  bile  being  the  immediate  cause  of 
jaundice,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  that  such  obstruction  may  affect 
the  common  and  hepatic  bile-ducts  or  the  intra-hepatic  bile-ducts. 
Obstruction  of  the  former  may  be  produced  by  external  causes,  as  con- 
striction from  scars  or  compression  from  tumors,  whether  ueojilastic, 
anenrismal,  parasitic  (echinococcus),  or  flecal.  The  internal  causes 
producing  obstruction  are  inflammation,  stricture,  tumors,  or  foreign 
bodies. 

The  external  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  intra-hepatic  ducts  are  the 
various  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  the  tumors  and  parasites  of  this 
organ.  Passive  congestion  and  fatty  infiltration  may  be  added.  The  in- 
ternal causes  are  catarrhal  and  suppurative  inflammation,  calculi,  con- 
cretions, and  inspissated  bile. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  skin  may  be  of  a pale  yellow  or  deep  j^el- 
lowish-brown  color,  suggesting  that  of  bronze,  and  shades  of  green  and 
blue  may  be  present.  The  darker  colors  represent  a more  prolonged  and 
more  comj)lete  obstruction.  The  variation  in  color  is  likewise  dependent 
upon  the  cpiantity  of  normal  pigment,  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  in  the  part  stained.  The  teeth, 
cartilage,  nerve- tissue,  tears,  saliva,  and  mucus  are  not  discolored.  The 
other  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  especially  the  urine,  sweat,  and 
milk,  contain  bile-pigment.  The  fibrinous  sputa  of  acute  pneumonia  and 
acute  inflammatory  exudations  are  pigmented.  The  liver  and  kidneys 
may  present  a dark  olive-green  color,  and  their  cells  be  diffusely  stained 
or  contain  pigmented  granules  or  scales.  The  latter  may  be  present  in 
the  canal  of  the  tubules.  If  the  obstruction  lies  at  the  duodenal  end 
of  tlie  common  duct,  where  it  is  most  frequently  found,  as  a thickened 
mucous  membrane  or  a plug  of  mucus  due  to  catarrh,  the  bile-ducts 
are  distended  with  dark  viscid  bile,  and,  if  the  obstruction  is  of  a more 
permanent  character,  as  a tumor  or  stricture,  the  ducts  are  dilated  as 
well.  If  tlie  larger  bile-ducts  are  unobstructed,  a microscopic  examina- 
tion of  tlie  liver  may  show  elongated  and  branching  plugs  of  inspissated 
bile  within  capillary  bile-ducts.  Mdien  the  larger  bile-ducts  are  inflamed, 
their  walls  are  likely  to  be  thickened  and  ulcerated  and  their  contents  a 
thin,  gruel-like  fluid. 

Symptoms. — The  disturbances  from  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile 
into  the  duodenum  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  bile-pigment  and  bile- 
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acids  and  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestinal  contents.  Within  three 
or  four  days  after  the  obstruction  has  taken  place — and  the  earlier  the 
more  sudden  and  complete  the  obstruction — the  skin  and  visible  mucous 
membranes  become  yellow.  This  color  is  usually  first  observed  in  the 
conjunctive,  which  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  white  sclerotic  coat. 

Discoloration  of  the  urine  may  be  noticed  even  earlier  than  that 
of  the  skin,  and  as  it  increases  in  intensity  assumes  a dark  brown  re- 
sembling that  of  i^orter.  The  urine  readily  foams  when  shaken,  and  the 
fi’oth  has  a yellow  color.  The  quantity,  reaction,  and  specific  gravity  are 
normal,  and  there  is  neither  albumin  nor  sugar.  On  microscopical  ex- 
amination hyaline  casts  are  often  found,  and  the  detached  epithelium  of 
the  urinary  tract  is  stained  yellow.  The  urine  may  be  similarly  discolored 
after  the  use  of  rhubarb,  senna,  and  santonin  ; but  then  it  does  not  foam 
when  shaken,  and  the  color  becomes  red  when  caustic  potash  is  added. 
The  detection  of  bilirubin  in  the  urine  offers  positive  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  bile-pigment.  Tliis  is  usually  accomplished  bj^  the  use  of 
Gmelin’s  test,  which  may  lack  a positive  result  in  stale  urine  or  in  that 
of  a patient  with  fever.  An  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  the  side  of  a wineglass  containing  a few  drachms 
of  urine,  or  a few  drops  of  separated  urine  and  acid  are  caused  to  unite 
in  a thin  layer  on  a white  dish.  Eosenbach  filters  the  urine,  and  applies 
a drop  of  the  acid  to  the  surface  of  the  stained  filter-paper.  If  bilirubin 
is  present  it  is  oxidized  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid,  with 
a resulting  play  of  colors  from  green  through  blue,  violet,  and  red  to 
yellow,  in  which  the  presence  of  green  is  characteristic.  A very  con- 
venient and  easily  applied  test  is  that  of  Mar6chal  as  modified  b}^  Eosin. 
Tincture  of  iodine  is  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  alcohol.  A thin  layer  of 
this  diluted  tincture  is  allowed  to  flow  along  the  side  of  the  wineglass 
upon  the  surface  of  the  contained  urine,  which  may  be  diluted  if  deeply 
pigmented.  The  presence  of  bilirubin  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
green  ring  at  the  line  of  apposition  of  the  two  fluids.  The  search  for  bile- 
acids  is  rendered  unnecessary  as  a means  of  recognizing  the  especial 
variety  of  jaundice,  since  it  is  probable  that  all  jaundice  is  of  obstructive 
origin,  and  it  has  been  found  that  bile-acids  may  be  present  in  the  urine 
of  healthy  persons.  They  may  be  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  blood, 
perhaps  occurring  only  in  traces  in  the  urine.  The  search  for  them  is 
laborious  and  without  practical  value.  They  are  usually  found  bj^ 
Pettenkofer’s  test  as  modified  by  Strassburger. 

The  effect  of  the  bile-acids  is  especially  manifested  on  the  nervous 
system.  Headache  and  dizziness  are  frequent.  The  patient  is  often 
irritable,  despondent,  dull  and  stupid,  or  restless  and  wakeful.  Vision 
may  become  less  distinct  as  darkness  approaches,  JicmemJojna,  or  it  may 
then  become  stronger,  nyctalopia.  Xanthopsia^  the  yellow  appearance  of 
objects,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  hence  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  bile- 
pigment. 
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The  absence  of  bile  from  the  intestines  interferes  with  the  absorption 
of  fat,  favors  putrefaction,  and  causes  the  foeCes  to  become  clay-colored. 
The  nnabsorbed  fat  crystallizes  into  acicular  clusters  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fieces,  and  are  chemically,  according  to  Oesterlen,  a magnesian 
soap.  The  increased  pntretaction  of  the  intestinal  contents  is  indicated 
by  flatulence  and  the  extremely  offensive  odor  of  the  escaping  gas.  The 
formation  of  the  latter  may  become  so  abundant  as  to  cause  tymiiany, 
colic,  and  constipation.  The  stools  become  clay-colored,  since  tliey  are 
deprived  of  urobilin,  their  normal  coloring  matter,  which  arises  from  the 
transformation  in  the  intestine  of  bilirubin.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  fleces  may  be  pale  from  a milk  diet  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
tlie  entrance  of  bile,  and  dark-colored  from  the  i)reseuce  of  iron  or  bis- 
muth even  when  bile  is  absent. 

A bitter  or  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
a faint,  “all  gone”  feeling  before  and  a sensation  of  epigastric  pressure 
after  eating,  are  often  present,  and  usually  precede  the  occurrence  of 
the  jaundice.  The  tongue  may  be  coated,  the  breath  fetid,  the  area  of 
hepatic  dulness  increased,  the  gall-bladder  distended,  and  both  liver 
and  gall-bladder  tender  and  painful. 

Itching  of  the  skin,  one  of  the  most  distressing  S3unptonis  of  jaundice, 
as  a rule,  eventually  occurs,  and  is  due  either  to  bile-pigment  in  the 
skin  or  to  the  absorx)tion  of  bile-acids.  It  is  most  severe  in  the  palms 
and  soles  and  between  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  maj"  be  found  eveiy- 
where,  and  is  especially  disagreeable  at  night  and  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed.  In  consecpience  of  scratching,  x>apules,  pustules,  ulcers,  and  crusts 
are  formed.  Boils  and  carbuncles  maj’^  occur,  and  urticaria,  herpes,  and 
xanthelasma  may  appear.  Cutaneous  as  well  as  internal  hemorrhages 
are  frequent.  A slow  pulse  is  the  rule,  due,  according  to  Legg,  to  the 
effect  of  bile-acids  on  the  cardiac  ganglia.  The  beat  maj^  be  twentj^  per 
minute,  but  usually  ranges  between  forty  and  sixtjv  Eespiration  and 
temperature  are  normal  in  the  absence  of  complicating  inflammations. 
The  occurrence  of  fever  in  cases  of  jaundice  is  characterized  by  a lower 
temperature  and  slower  pulse  than  are  present  in  fever  without  jaundice. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  urine  and  the  presence 
of  bile-pigment  in  the  latter  establish  the  diagnosis  of  jaundice.  The 
mere  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  since  it  maj’’ 
l)c  simulated  in  the  colored  races  and  in  Addison’s  disease,  and  if  the 
jaundiced  patient  is  first  seen  with  artificial  light  the  3’ellow  color  maj’ 
be  invisible.  In  Addison’s  disease  the  sclerotic  is  white,  the  pigment 
is  most  abundant  in  the  head,  hands,  and  flexures  of  the  bod}’,  and  the 
discoloration  has  existed  for  a long  time. 

In  determining  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  the  examination  of  the  fteces 
and  gall-bladder  is  of  especial  importance.  Tlie  paler  the  ffeces,  and  the 
more  acute  and  intense  the  jaundice,  the  more  likel.y  are  the  extra-hepatic 
ducts  to  be  obstructed.  If  the  obstruction  is  near  the  duodenum,  the 
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fteces  are  colorless  and  tlie  gall-bladder  may  be  distended.  If  tbe  beiiatic 
duct  is  obstructed,  although  the  faeces  are  colorless,  the  gall-bladder  is 
not  distended.  The  concurrence  of  jaundice  and  bile-stained  feeces  in- 
dicates an  incomplete  obstruction  of  the  extra-hepatic  bile-ducts,  or  that 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction  lies  within  the  liver.  Persistence  of  the 
jaundice,  with  the  absence  of  pain  and  acute  symx)toms,  would  favor  the 
latter  seat  of  the  obstruction. 

The  duration  of  the  jaundice  is  of  imiDortance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
cause.  Acute  jaundice  lasts  several  weeks  ; chi'onic  jaundice  extends 
over  several  months  or  years.  Acute  jaundice,  if  without  complication, 
is  probably  catarrhal,  but  if  associated  with  i)rolouged  fever  the  catarrh 
has  probably  affected  the  smaller  bile-ducts.  If  accomiiauied  by  attacks 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  or  by  biliary  colic,  the  jaun- 
dice is  probably  due  to  gall-stones.  Chronic  jaundice  without  conspicuous 
pain  is  likely  to  be  due  to  fibrous  hepatitis,  to  cancer  of  the  liver,  or  to 
chronic  passive  congestion  of  this  organ  ; ascites  with  enlarged  spleen 
or  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  liver  suggests  the  first,  enlargement 
of  the  liver  with  deformity  the  second,  and  evident  mitral  stenosis  the 
third  of  these  conditions. 

Prognosis. — Acute  catarrhal  jaundice  usually  terminates  favorably 
within  the  course  of  six  weeks,  yet  fatal  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
may  be  preceded  by  a fortnight  of  apparently  simple  catarrhal  jaundice. 
Acute  jaundice  from  gall-stones,  as  a rule,  rapidly  subsides  with  the 
cessation  of  the  attack  of  biliary  colic.  The  prognosis  of  acute  febrile 
jaundice  is  uncertain  during  the  persistence  of  the  fever,  in  consecpience 
of  the  gravity  of  the  complications  which  may  arise.  Chronic  jaundice, 
especially  when  increasing  in  intensity,  is  of  serious  if  not  of  grave 
importance,  particularly  if  without  fever  and  pain  ; then  persistence  with 
cachexia  is  suggestive  of  malignant  disease  of  the  liver  ; if  the  j)ersistence 
is  without  cachexia,  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  probable. 

Treatment. — As  jaundice  is  only  a symptom,  its  radical  treatment  is 
that  of  the  disease  which  produces  it.  The  various  treatments  of  these 
diseases  will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings  ; that  of  catarrhal 
jaundice  is  given  in  the  article  on  inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts.  (See 
page  938.)  When  in  any  case  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  cause  of 
a jaundice,  a moderate  careful  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  articles  on  catarrhal  jaundice  and  on  chronic  hepatic 
congestion  should  be  carried  out. 

inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts,  cholangitis,  and  of  the 

GALL-BLADDER,  CHOLECYSTITIS. 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  tlie  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder  usually 
results  from  the  continuous  extension  of  a catarrh  of  the  duodenum 
along  the  common  duct  into  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  and  into  the 
gall-bladder.  Duodenal  catarrh  is  generally  continued  from  the  stomach. 
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where  it  is  most  frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  irritant,  as 
food,  drink,  medicine,  or  poison.  The  persistence  and  severity  of  the 
catarrh  of  the  bile- ducts  and  gall-bladder  largely  depend  upon  the  pres- 
ence in  them  of  some  mechanical  or  microbial  irritant,  as  gall-stones, 
verminous  panisites,  or  bacteria.  Inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  may 
also  occur  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  as  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  and  erysipelas,  and  the  reported  epidemics  of  simple 
catarrhal  jaundice  are  presumably  due  to  the  action  of  some  unknown 
infectious  agent  upon  the  gall-ducts.  It  is  a frequent  accomiianiment  of 
passive  congestion,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  cancer,  of  the 
liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammation  is  most  frequently  limited  to 
the  intestinal  end  of  the  common  bile-duct  (choledochitis),  but  it  may  be 
continued  along  this  duct  to  the  hepatic  ducts  and  into  the  liver,  or 
through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder.  On  the  contraiy,  the  in- 
flammation may  be  limited  to  the  cystic  duct  or  to  the  gall-bladder,  or  may 
occur  simultaneously  in  both.  The  anatomical  varieties  of  inflammation 
of  especial  importance  are  the  catarrhal  and  the  suppurative.  Catarrhal 
choledochitis,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  acute  jaundice,  is  manilested  by 
swelling  and  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  part  of 
the  duct,  the  outlet  of  which  is  filled  with  an  opaque,  viscid  material 
containing  abundant  epithelial  cells.  Nearer  the  liver  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duct  may  show  little  or  no  alteration,  or  appearances  may 
be  found  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
cystic  duct  and  of  the  gall-bladder  is  characterized  by  similar  appear- 
ances. If  the  cystic  duct  becomes  obstructed,  dilatation  of  the  gall- 
bladder results,  and  the  latter  tends  to  assume  a pear  shape,  sometimes 
containing  a quart  or  more  of  pale,  watery,  or  slimy  fluid.  The  mucous 
membrane  becomes  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  Tliis  condition  is  called 
dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder.  If  the  obstruction  persists,  the  gall-bladder 
shrinks  very  greatly,  and  its  walls  are  thickened  and  calcified. 

In  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thickened,  injected,  and  contains  hemorrhages.  In  severe  cases  it  may 
be  uleerated  or  necrotic  and  patches  of  fibrinous  exudation  may  be  pres- 
ent. Pus  or  muco-pus,  but  little  stained  with  bile,  is  found  in  the  dilated 
ducts,  even  in  the  intra-hepatic  branches.  When  the  dilated  gall-bladder 
is  filled  with  a purulent  fluid  the  term  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder  is 
applied.  The  extension  of  a suppurative  cholangitis  to  the  intra-hepatic 
branches  of  the  bile-ducts  tends  to  produce  multiple,  disseminated,  small 
abscesses  of  the  liver.  If  these  coalesce,  larger  abscesses  are  formed, 
and,  when  superficial,  more  or  less  extensive  localized  peritonitis  pur- 
suing the  course  of  a suppurative  perihepatitis  occurs  over  them.  Sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  extra-hei^atic  ducts  may 
extend  to  surrounding  parts,  frequently  producing  a localized  peritonitis, 
and  sometimes  causing  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein.  Perforation 
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may  occur,  resulting  in  tlie  establishment  of  fistulous  communications 
between  the  biliary  aud  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  or  urinary  tract, 
or  the  abscess  may  be  evacuated  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  severer  forms  of  inflammation  may  result  iu  the  production  of 
cicatricial  tissue,  the  contraction  of  which  at  times  produces  narrowing 
and  distortion  of  the  biliary  tract  and  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein. 

Symptoms.— Inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts,  perhaps  extended  to  the 
gall-bladder,  is  first  made  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  usually 
slight  at  the  outset,  but  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity.  This  symptom 
is  the  well-known  catarrhal  jaundice.  For  several  days  a jDeriod  of 
malaise  or  some  of  the  symptoms  of  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  as  failing 
appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting,  belching,  epigastric  discomfort,  and  irreg- 
ular stools,  are  likely  to  j)i‘ccede  the  occurrence  of  the  jaundice.  The 
temperature  is  but  little  elevated.  The  liver  is  slightly  enlarged  and 
somewhat  sensitive,  and  the  patient  presents  the  general  and  local  dis- 
turbances considered  in  detail  in  the  section  on  jaundice. 

Catarrhal  cholangitis  may  extend  into  the  minutest  gall -ducts  of  the 
liver  and  become  persistent.  The  extra-hepatic  ducts  then  show  no 
alteration.  The  important  symptom  is  continuous  jaundice,  and  the 
course  of  this  affection  is  that  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

When  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  exists  independently 
of  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-duct,  it  is  usually  associated  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  cystic  duct ; jaundice  is  not  likely  to  occur  ; pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  are  present.  The  pain  may  be 
sudden  and  severe,  associated  with  vomiting,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  so  simulated  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  as  to  lead  to  a laparotomy.  Physical  examination  in  the 
sensitive  region  discloses  the  j)resence  of  a tender,  more  or  less  rounded 
and  elongated,  elastic  tumor,  dull  on  percussion,  intimately  connected  with 
the  liver,  and  changing  position  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
Exceptionally,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhorst,  an  overlying  coil  of  intestine 
may  lie  between  the  liver  and  the  distended  gall-bladder. 

Suppurative  cholangitis  and  cholecystitis  are  usually  preceded  by  the 
milder  symptoms  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  change  in  its  character 
is  indicated  by  chills  and  fever.  The  former,  usually  irregular,  are 
sometimes  suggestive  of  malaria.  The  range  of  temperature  is  like  that 
described  in  connection  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  may  persist  for 
months.  The  disease  becomes  a septicmmia,  and  its  course  is  modified 
as  the  resulting  abscesses  remain  confined  or  find  an  outlet  through  a 
hollow  organ  or  the  skin  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — The  determination  of  a catarrhal  jaundice  establishes 
the  diagnosis  of  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-duct.  The  extension  of 
the  inflammation  towards  the  liver  is  rendered  probable  by  increasing 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  especially  by  a higher  range  of  temperature. 
Continuance  of  the  jaundice  after  the  disappearance  of  the  acute  dis- 
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turbances  and  the  relief  of  the  obstruction  at  the  duodenal  end  of  the 
duct  suggests  that  the  intra-hepatic  bile-ducts  are  affected,  and  the 
diagnosis  eventually  to  be  made  is  likely  to  be  that  of  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis.  Catarrhal  cholecystitis  alone,  if  persistent,  forms  an  abdom- 
inal tumor  which  may  become  so  large  as  to  be  confounded  with  a 
pelvic  tumor.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  seat  of  the  early  pain,  and 
the  bimanual  examination  of  the  pelvic  contents  will  suffice  to  exclude 
a pelvic  tumor.  A movable  kidney  is  more  deeply  seated,  is  less  tender, 
is  more  readily  displaced,  and  can  be  pushed  into  place.  The  enlarged 
gall-bladder  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  liver.  The  latter  is  to  be 
excluded  by  the  frecpieut  deformity  of  the  liver  and  the  iLsual  prolonged 
cachexia  and  frequent  jaundice.  An  echinococcus  cyst  in  the  region 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  rather  spherical  than  pear-shaped,  although  the 
aspirator  may  be  needed  to  discriminate  between  the  two.  Suppurative 
cholangitis  or  cholecystitis  is  to  be  diagnosticated  when  the  chills  and 
higher  range  of  temperature,  the  general  symptoms  of  septicaemia,  and 
the  local  indications  of  peritonitis  or  abscess  of  the  liver  appear. 

Prognosis. — Catarrhal  choledochitis,  simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  usu- 
ally causes  but  little  disturbance,  and  runs  its  course  in  a few  weeks, 
jaundice  being  the  last  symptom  to  disappear.  The  longer  the  persist- 
ence of  the  latter,  the  more  likely  the  occurrence  of  permanent  and  irre- 
mediable changes  in  the  liver  resulting  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

The  immediate  attack  of  catarrhal  cholecystitis  is  likely  to  end  favor- 
ably. The  disease  tends  to  recur,  hoTvever.  If  cystic  drojisy  of  the  gall- 
bladder occurs,  an  abdominal  tumor  is  formed  which  usually  proves 
harmless.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  is  alwaj’S  a 
serious  affection,  from  the  tendency  it  has  to  cause  peritonitis,  abscess 
of  the  liver,  and  pylephlebitis. 

Treatment. — In  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  and  the  catarrhal  jaundice 
to  which  it  gives  rise  it  is  rarely  necessary  or  advisable  to  put  the  patient 
to  bed,  though  of  course  violent  exercise  must  be  avoided.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a coincident  gastric  or  duodenal  catarrh.  Moreover,  the 
digestive  iiowers  are  distinctly  impaired  by  the  absence  of  bile.  The  diet 
should  therefore  always  be  light,  though  nutritious.  Further,  sweets, 
fatty  matters,  and  starchy  foods,  which  are  more  or  less  contra-indicated 
by  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  are  especially  to  be  forbidden  in  catarrhal 
jaundice,  because  the  products  of  their  fermentation  (especially  liable  to 
occur  in  the  intestines  wlien  bile  is  not  present)  are  irritant  to  the  liver. 

As  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  also  very  capable  of  doing  injury 
in  catarrhal  jaundice,  and  as  the  digestive  power  is  often  so  Aveakened 
that  spinach  and  other  green  vegetables  cannot  be  readily  assimilated,  it 
is  evident  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  feeding  the  patient.  In  many 
cases  a diet  of  skimmed  milk,  or,  if  the  patient  prefer  it,  of  buttermilk, 
koumiss,  matzoon,  or  some  similar  xireparation  of  milk,  may  be  rigidly 
enforced.  When  meats  are  allowed  they  should  be  very  light  in  char- 
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acter,  and  tlie  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  food  should  be  carefully 
restricted. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  biliary  catarrh  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  free  use  of  calomel,  followed  by  salines,  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing hepatic  congestion ; this  in  many  cases  may  be  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  the  administration  of  silver  nitrate,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
the  gastric  and  duodenal  mucous  membrane.  Both  mercurials  and  alka- 
lies are  especially  indicated,  from  the  fact  that  they  not  only  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  biliary  secretion  and  to  make  it  more  Iluid, 
but  also  are  antiphlogistics,  with  a pronounced  tendency  to  render  less 
adhesive  the  mucous  secretions  from  the  biliary  ducts.  An  ounce  of 
potassium  citrate  may  be  given  daily  for  a short  time,  or  thirty  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  with  twenty  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  may 
be  exhibited  every  two  hours  in  dilute  solution.  Mild  counter-irritation 
is  sometimes  of  service,  but  should  be  preferably  made  by  nitrohydi'o- 
chloric  acid.  (See  page  914.) 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts  is  not  amenable  to  treatment : 
it  usually  gives  rise  to  multiple  abscesses  of  the  liver  of  pymmic  nature. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  meet  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  to 
evacuate  any  local  collections  of  pus  that  may  i^resent  themselves. 

CHOLELITHIASIS. 

Definition. — The  disturbances  produced  by  gall-stones. 

Etiology. — Gall-stones  occur  in  about  seven  per  cent,  of  all  autop- 
sies, and  are  usually  found  in  elderly  adults,  but  sometimes  in  early 
childhood.  Although  present  after  death,  according  to  Schroder,  in 
twenty-five  xier  cent,  of  all  x>ersons  above  sixty  years  of  age,  the  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  them  are  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty.  The  gall-stones  are  formed  within  the  hejiatic  ducts 
and  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  are  chiefly  coniiDosed  of  cholesterin,  bile- 
l^igment,  and  lime,  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  bile.  Xaunyn  maintains  that  the  cholesterin  is  formed  from 
the  fattily  degenerated  epithelium  of  the  biliary  tract,  and  that  stag- 
nation of  the  bile  favors  the  formation  of  the  calculus.  Catarrh  of  the 
bile- ducts  is  also  of  probable  importance  as  favoring  the  degeneration 
of  epithelium  and  precipitation  from  the  bile.  Of  late  the  frequent 
association  of  bacteria  with  gall-stones  has  suggested  that  the  former 
may  be  of  etiological  importance.  Gall-stones  are  found  three  or  four 
times  as  often  in  women  as  in  men,  and  especially  in  women  who  have 
borne  children  or  from  whom  abdominal  tumors  have  been  removed. 
In  more  than  half  of  a considerable  number  of  cases  of  gall-stones  in 
women  there  was  likewise  a corset  liver,  and  movable  kidney  and  liver, 
also  of  etiological  importance,  are  more  frequent  in  females.  IS'utmeg 
liver,  adhesions  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  fibrous  degeneration  of  its  wall 
may  aid  in  the  formation  of  gall-stones  by  i)reventing  the  j)assage  of 
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bile.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits,  and  rather  the  fat  than  the  lean,  are 
more  prone  to  gall-stones.  According  to  Musser,  gall-stones  are  j^resent 
in  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder,  an 
affection  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  catarrhal  inflammation  and  bili- 
ary Stagnation.  Foreign  bodies,  clotted  blood,  seeds,  parasites,  bacteria, 
mercury,  and  a needle  have  been  found  in  the  centre  of  a gall-stone. 

MoiiJHD  Anatomy. — Single  or  many  gall-stones  are  to  be  found  in  the 
biliary  tract,  and  when  they  are  exceedingly  minute  the  gall-bladder  may 
contain  enormous  numbers.  They  vary  in  size  fl‘om  that  of  a pin’s  head 
upward,  and  may  become  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  They  are  round,  ovoid, 
or  elongated,  and  when  multiple  are  likely  to  be  faceted.  The  facets  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  result  of  pressure,  but  may  be  present  when  the 
calculi  do  not  fill  the  gall-bladder.  According  to  Orth,  the  facets  result 
from  the  deposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  gall-stone  on  those  surfaces 
which  do  not  lie  in  contact.  The  apposed  surfaces  of  elongated  calculi 
may  be  liollowed  and  rounded  like  the  ends  of  bones  in  joints.  Gall- 
stones vary  in  color  from  the  white  or  yellowish-white  of  cholesterin  to  the 
dark  chocolate  color  of  pigment-lime.  The  calculus  on  section  may  appear 
homogeneous  or  have  a deeply  pigmented  nucleus.  Some  calculi  are 
formed  almost  entirely  of  cholesterin,  which  is  dissolved  by  alcoholized 
ether,  on  the  evaporation  of  which  crystals  of  cholesterin  appear.  Pig- 
ment-lime^ as  a rule  bilirubin  and  lime,  is  usually  present  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  the  chief  constituent  of  the  calculus. 
The  addition  of  a dilute  solution  of  potash  to  washed  fragments  of  the 
calculus  produces  a deep  yellow  color,  forming  prismatic  rings  when 
treated  with  impure  nitric  acid.  Usually  both  cholesterin  and  pigment- 
lime  are  present.  Traces  of  iron  and  copper  at  times  may  be  found. 
The  cholesterin  calculi  are  firm,  white,  crystalline,  cutting  like  wax ; 
pigment-lime  calculi  are  dark  in  color,  homogeneous,  and  brittle. 

Although  gall-stones  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder, 
they  are  to  be  seen  at  any  part  of  the  biliary  tract.  They  may  lie  in  a 
dilated  canal,  which  may  be  tortuous  and  bent,  or  be  present  in  one 
which  has  a lateral  dilatation  or  diverticulum.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane either  shows  no  alterations,  or  presents  the  characteristics  of 
mild  or  severe  inflammation.  The  resulting  disturbances  appear  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  association  of  bacteria,  which  are  always 
present  at  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common  duct.  Dilatation  of  the  gall- 
ducts  and  stagnation  of  the  bile  favor  the  extension  of  the  bacteria 
towards  the  liver,  and,  although  normal  bile  is  free  from  bacteria,  the 
latter  may  grow  in  dilute  bile.  The  typhoid  and  the  colon  bacillus, 
Friedlander’s  bacillus,  the  staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  and  pneumo- 
coccus, have  been  found  in  the  inflammatory  products  associated  with 
gall-stones.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  adjacent  parts,  as  the 
peritoneum  or  the  connective  tissue  of  the  portal  fissure,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  adhesions  and  abscesses,  and  the  eventual  establishment  of 
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au  opening  between  the  biliary  tract  and  the  stomach,  duodenum,  trans- 
verse colon,  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  ureter,  abdominal  wall,  or 
bronchi,  and  the  gall-stones  may  escape  from  the  body  through  such 
openings.  The  suppurative  inflammation  may  be  continued  into  the 
liver,  either  directly  by  means  of  the  bile-ducts  or  indirectly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  pylephlebitis,  thus  jiroducing  abscesses,  although  Dabney  has 
shown  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  attrib- 
utable to  gall-stones.  When  chronic  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract 
results  from  the  presence  of  gall-stones,  scars,  fibrous  adhesions  within 
and  outside  of  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  thickenings,  indurations, 
twists,  cysts,  diverticula,  or  fibrous  hepatitis  may  result. 

Symptoms. — Gall-stones  are  often  present,  and,  when  small,  may  even 
pass  through  the  common  bile-duct  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms. 
Since  the  calculi,  however,  vary  in  size  and  are  often  numeroiLS,  the 
symptoms  due  to  their  passage  may  frecpiently  recur  within  a short 
time,  or  months  or  years  of  freedom  may  ensue,  to  be  ended  by  fresh 
paroxysms.  The  disturbances  which  are  due  to  gall-stones  are,  first, 
those  resulting  from  the  expulsion,  impaction,  or  incarceration  of  the 
stone,  and,  second,  those  dependent  upon  subsequent  inflammatory  con- 
ditions. The  patient  who  suffers  from  the  severe  symptoms  of  gall- 
stones may  have  had  antecedent  digestive  disturbances,  slight  jaundice, 
or  sensitiveness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  so-called  bilious  attacks. 
The  symptom  which  usually  first  suggests  the  presence  of  the  gall-stone 
is  biliary  colic,  which,  however,  is  no  absolute  sign  of  an  attempt  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  gall-stone,  since  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  inflamed  gall- 
bladder, or  be  recurrent  and  no  gall-stone  be  present,  and  there  may  be 
no  colic  when  gall-stones  large  enough  to  produce  intestinal  obstruction 
have  escaped  into  the  bowel. 

Biliary  colic,  according  to  Kraus,  oftenest  takes  place  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating,  especially  at  night,  and  is  perhaps  excited  by  unsuit- 
able food  or  drink.  The  pain  is  usually  sudden  and  severe,  and  rapidly 
increases  in  intensity.  It  is  generally  referred  to  a limited  region  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  a short  distance  below  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
or  to  the  vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  may  radiate  in  various  direc- 
tions ; at  times  it  is  referred  to  the  right  shoulder  and  arm.  It  is 
cutting,  stabbing,  tearing,  or  twisting,  and  is  not  relieved  by  pressure. 
It  may  suddenly  cease,  or  it  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  freedom.  When  the  pain  is  especially  severe  the 
patient  is  restless  and  has  an  anxious  expression,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
moist,  perhaps  cyanotic,  and  hiccough  may  be  present.  Vomiting  soon 
follows,  at  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  then  of  bile,  if  the 
common  duct  is  not  obstructed,  and,  rarely,  of  gall-stones.  As  a rule, 
after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  expelled  repeated  retching 
follows. 

The  attack  of  colic  is  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  followed  in 
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the  course  of  a few  hours  by  chills  or  rigors  and  an  elevated  temperature. 
The  temperature  may  be  as  high  as  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  the  fever  usually 
cpiickly  subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  colic,  but  is  of  long  duration  if 
inllammation  of  the  biliary  tract  ensues.  It  may  be  continuous,  remit- 
tent, or  intermittent,  in  the  latter  case  resembling  malaria,  and  then  to 
be  regarded  as  a septic  fever  the  result  of  an  infection  of  the  patient. 
The  pulse  is  often  slow,  but  it  may  be  frequent,  weak,  and  irregular. 

Jaundice  is  present  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  beginning  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  attack  of  pain.  Although  probably  an  obstructive 
jaundice,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  gall-stone  lies  in  the 
common  duct,  since  it  may  be  present  when  the  gall-stones  are  in  the 
gall-bladder.  Unless  inflammation  of  tlie  biliary  tract  ensues  or  the  gall- 
stones become  impacted  or  incarcerated,  jaundice  usually  disappears  in 
the  course  of  a week  or  two  after  the  attack  of  pain.  When  the  common 
duct  is  obstructed,  either  by  the  calculus  or  by  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  bowels  are  constipated  and  the  stools  are  colorless  and 
offensive.  They  may  be  alternately  colored  and  without  color  when  the 
duodenal  opening  of  the  common  duct  is  only  temiiorarily  closed. 

The  abdomen  is  not  distended.  The  painful  region  is  usually  sensi- 
tive, and  palpation  is  resisted  by  the  tense  rectus  muscle.  The  liver  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  anterior  edge  may  be  found  on  a 
level  with  the  navel.  The  swelling  of  the  liver,  like  the  jaundice,  soon 
subsides  with  the  disappearance  of  the  colic,  but  may  persist  and  increase 
with  the  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract.  Tlie  region  of 
the  gall-bladder  may  be  tender,  and  this  organ  is  palpable  in  one-third 
of  the  cases,  but  it  may  be  contracted  and  inappreciable.  Crepitation  of 
the  distended  gall-bladder  has  been  observed  when  the  gall-bladder  con- 
tained many  small  calculi,  and  a friction-sound  has  been  heard  over  its 
inflamed  surface.  Persistent  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
gall-bladder  after  disappearance  of  the  colic  are  suggestive  of  the  occur- 
rence of  inllammation. 

The  spleen  may  be  found  enlarged,  though  its  swelling  is  slight  and 
inconstant  unless  i)rolonged  inflammation  of  the  biliary  tract  occurs. 

The  attempt  at  the  expulsion  of  the  stone  may  be  successful,  with  a 
speedy  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  and  the  elimination  of  the 
calculus.  The  latter,  as  a rule,  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  stones  not 
larger  than  peas.  The  attempt  may  be  unsuccessful,  the  calculus  remain- 
ing, although  tlie  symptoms  disappear.  The  retained  gall-stones  are 
either  incarcerated  or  impacted.  If  incarcerated  in  the  gall-bladder  they 
may  produce  no  further  disturbance,  or  renewed  attempts  at  expulsion 
take  place,  or  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  perhaps  infectious,  oc- 
curs, or  the  gall-bladder  becomes  contracted,  forming  a capsule,  perhaps 
calcified,  around  the  gall-stone.  If  incarcerated  in  the  common  duct, 
renewed  efforts  at  expulsion  are  frequent,  resembling  those  already  de- 
scribed, ceasing  only  with  the  passage  of  the  stone  or  with  the  death  of 
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tlie  patient,  wliicli  may  be  directly  attributable  to  the  i>resence  of  the 
calculus,  as  from  abscess  of  the  liver,  chronic  hepatitis,  or  peritonitis. 

If  the  gall-stone  is  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  immediate  result 
is  a painful  distention  of  the  gall-bladder,  due  to  retention  of  secretion, 
unless  a complicating  infection  gives  rise  to  the  presence  ot  pus.  If  the 
stone  is  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  the  pain  eventually  ceases  or  be- 
comes slight,  jaundice  persists  and  increases,  the  bile-ducts  continue  to 
dilate,  and  the  gall-stone  is  either  expelled  or  is  encapsulated  in  a cir- 
cumscribed lateral  dilatation,  a diverticulum.  The  passage  of  bile  then 
normally  takes  place,  the  jaundice  disapx^ears,  and  the  patient  recovers 
health  and  strength.  If  the  imj^acted  calculus  is  neither  exxielled  nor 
incarcerated,  jaundice  f>ersists,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  death  results 
from  cholcemia,  ending  in  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The  princi- 
pal danger  from  the  imx>acted  or  incarcerated  calculus  is  that  it  favors 
the  occurrence  of  an  infectious  mflammation  of  the  biliary  tract,  espe- 
cially when  impaction  is  in  the  common  duct.  Ifetter  has  shown  that 
ligatui-e  of  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common  bile-duct  results  in  infec- 
tious inflammation  of  the  liver,  while  ligature  of  the  duct  near  the  liver 
causes  no  infection  of  this  organ.  It  is  possible  that  the  fever  following 
the  painful  efforts  at  expulsion  of  the  gall-stone  may  represent  a mild 
infection.  The  repeated  chills,  and  the  intermittent  type  or  xu’olonged 
continuance  of  the  fever,  offer  x^ositive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
infection.  It  is  further  characterized  by  hex^atic  and  sxDlenic  enlarge- 
ment, x^erhaps  by  evidence  of  a meningitis,  an  endocarditis,  or  a nexihritis. 
The  various  infectious  inflammations  of  the  biliary  tract  and  their  x^ossi- 
bilities  have  already  been  described,  and  it  may  be  added  that  abscesses 
may  be  found  in  remote  x^arts  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  biliary  tract 
in  consequence  of  the  existing  infection. 

Diagnosis. — The  x^resence  of  gall-stones  is  considered  x^robable  when 
the  sudden  severe  attack  of  localized  x^ain  is  followed  by  vomiting,  x^er- 
haps  by  jaundice,  and  is  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The 
severe  pain  and  vomiting  of  acute  gastritis  are  directly  attributable  to 
improper  food,  and  the  pain  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach  immediately 
follows  eating.  The  early  pain  from  pancreatic  hemorrhage  and  acute 
pancreatitis  at  times  closely  resembles  biliary  colic,  especially  as  there 
may  be  associated  jaundice,  but  in  the  pancreatic  affections  there  is 
greater  collax:)se,  and  the  epigastric  tenderness  is  more  severe  and  extends 
to  the  left.  The  pain  is  also  more  easily  relieved,  and  in  the  course  of 
a few  days  tender  spots  from  fat-necrosis  may  ax^pear  in  the  abdomen. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  exclude  a pancreatic  calculus,  the  x^^issage  of 
which  has  x^roduced  symptoms  not  differing  from  those  resulting  from 
the  passage  of  gall-stones.  The  sudden  severe  x>abi  may  suggest  x^eri- 
tonitis  from  perforation,  but  in  the  latter  the  abdomen  rax^idly  becomes 
rigid  and  tender  and  is  swollen  and  tymx)anitic.  The  x^^^bi  of  ax'tx^en- 
dicitis  may  also  be  sudden  and  severe,  but  is  usually  seated  in  the  right 
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iliac  fossa,  and  tenderness  exists  in  tlie  region  of  the  appendix.  Eenal 
colic  may  simnlate  biliary  colic,  but  in  the  former  the  pain  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  ureter,  is  perhaps  referred  to  the  penis  or  the  testicle, 
and  blood,  sand,  or  gravel  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  gastric  crises 
of  locomotor  ataxia  may  simulate  biliary  colic,  but  are  not  attended  with 
persistent  jaundice  or  fever,  and  are  especially  to  be  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  other  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Lead  colic  is  to  be 
excluded  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  jaundice  or  hepatic 
tenderness  or  enlargement,  the  obstinate  constipation,  the  retraction  of 
the  belly,  and  the  jieculiar  tenseness  of  the  pulse.  Small  concretions 
may  pass  with  but  little  pain,  yet  jaundice  follow,  and  the  attack  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  catarrhal  jaundice.  In  the  latter  affection  the  symp- 
toms at  the  outset  are  less  sudden,  and  the  jaundice  persists  for  a longer 
time.  The  probable  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  made  certain  when  the 
calculus  is  obtained.  The  ffeces,  if  necessary,  for  several  days  after  the 
pain  luus  ceased  should  be  freely  diluted  with  water  and  so  thoroughly 
stirred  as  to  contain  no  fragment  larger  than  a pea.  The  liquefied 
ffeces  should  be  then  poured  through  a fine  sieve,  when  the  concretion 
may  be  obtained.  A calculus  may  have  passed  through  the  common  duct 
with  characteristic  symptoms  and  yet  not  be  discovered  by  this  examina- 
tion, since  Naunyn  has  shown  that  gall-stones  may  be  decomiiosed  in  the 
intestine. 

Eepeated  tyiiical  attacks  of  biliary  colic  may  occur  and  no  calculus  be 
found,  even  when  the  biliary  tract  is  directly  explored  after  a laparotomy. 
The  possibility  of  recurrent  attacks  of  biliary  colic  even  with  jaundice, 
especially  in  nervous  persons,  perhaps  alternating  with  neuralgic  attacks 
elsewhere,  and  not  due  to  gall-stones,  should  be  recognized,  particularly 
when  the  question  of  surgical  treatment  is  entertained.  The  diagnosis 
of  gall-stone,  the  failure  to  find  the  calculus,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
biliary  colic  suggest  that  the  gall-stone  lies  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  cystic 
duct,  or  the  common  bile-duct.  Its  seat  in  the  gall-bladder  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  persistence  of  the  fever  and  the  localized  tenderness, 
especially  if  jaundice  is  associated.  A number  of  calculi  may  be  present 
and  the  gall-bladder  be  not  distended.  If  the  calculus  lie  in  the  cystic 
duct,  a distended  gall-bladder  and  slight  or  absent  jaundice  give  im- 
portant evidence  of  its  seat.  Increasing  jaundice,  persisting  attacks  of 
pain,  conspicuous  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  a gall-bladder  of  normal 
size  are  in  favor  of  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  common  duct.  The 
significance  of  the  calculus  in  the  production  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  bile-passages  of  the  liver  is  indicated  by  the  his- 
tory of  early  attacks  of  biliary  colic.  In  like  manner  antecedent  at- 
tacks of  biliary  colic  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  gall-stone  as  the 
cause  of  an  acute  obstruction. 

Prognosis.— The  immediate  attack  of  biliary  colic  is  rarely  fatal 
unless  serious  disease  exists  elsewhere,  as  in  the  heart  or  the  brain,  when 
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fatal  collapse  or  cerebral  beniorrbage  may  occur.  Kiipture  or  perforation 
of  tlie  biliary  tract  has  also  taken  place,  with  a fatal  xieritonitis.  As  a 
rule,  repeated  attacks  of  colic  occur  at  various  intervals  without  especial 
danger  to  life  unless  complicated  with  the  more  severe  results  of  an  in- 
fections iutlammatiou.  The  prognosis  is  then  somewhat  dependent  upon 
the  search  for  a calculus.  If  a faceted  calculus  is  found  or  the  search  for 
a stone  proves  negative,  other  attacks  may  be  expected.  A small,  round 
calculus  not  larger  than  a pea  is  often  the  only  calculus  present.  Per- 
sistent jaundice  of  calculous  origin  may  be  relieved  after  it  has  existed 
for  mouths,  even  for  three  years,  as  reported  by  Osier,  and  the  patient 
recover.  More  frequent!}’  death  from  chohemia  in  the  course  of  a year, 
the  production  of  a hypertroiihic  cirrhosis  proving  hital  in  the  course  of 
years,  or  the  possible  development  of  cancer  of  the  biliary  ti'act,  is  to  be 
feared.  That  gall-stones  may  serve  as  a cause  of  cancer  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  suggested  not  only  by  their  frequent  conciu'rence,  but  also,  as 
stated  by  Gumprecht,  by  the  facts  that  attacks  of  biliary  colic  may  for  a 
long  time  precede  the  symptoms  attributable  to  cancer,  and  that  cancer 
has  been  found  to  develop  from  ulcers  and  scars  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
latter  are  frequent  results  of  gall-stones. 

Treatment. — During  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic  the  pain  is  so  severe 
as  to  demand  immediate  relief,  which  is  best  afforded  by  a hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine  (one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a grain)  with  atropine 
(one  two-hundredth  to  one-eightieth  of  a grain).  Opium  should  not  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  or,  except  in  rare  cases,  by  the  I'ectum,  absorption 
being  too  slow  and  uncertain.  The  hypodermic  injection  may  be  i-e- 
peated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole 
amount  given  shall  not  be  distinctly  toxic,  lest  the  relief  from  pain  con- 
sequent upon  expulsion  of  the  stone  should  allow  a sudden  narcosis. 
The  opium  should  be  aided  by  the  general  hot  bath  and  by  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  moist  heat  to  the  hepatic  region.  In  rare  cases 
the  local  use  of  cold  is  iireferred  by  the  patient  and  should  be  practised. 
When  the  pain  becomes  unendurable,  ether,  or  even  chloroform,  may  be 
used  to  mild  aniesthesia,  which  by  lessening  spasm  favors  the  passage  of 
the  stone.  When  the  paroxysms  are  frequent  and  severe,  saline  purga- 
tives are  often  of  service. 

The  objects  of  the  continuous  treatment  of  a case  of  gall-stones  are — 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts  and  conges- 
tion of  the  liver ; to  aid,  if  possible,  in  the  solution  of  the  gall-stones ; 
and  especially  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  concretions.  Outside  of 
the  body  gall-stones  can  readily  be  dissolved  by  certain  medicinal  sub- 
stances; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  solvents  when  given  by  the 
mouth  have  any  effect.  The  continued  use  of  them  by  the  profession, 
and  the  fixct  that  especially  during  the  so-called  Carlsbad  cure  gall-stones 
are  frequently  passed  in  considerable  numbers  without  pain,  makes, 
however,  their  trial  imperative. 
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It  must  furtlier  be  remembered  tbat  bile  itself  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving some  of  the  substances  of  which  hepatic  calculi  are  made,  so  that 
the  solution  of  gall-stoues  would  seem  to  be  aided  by  remedies  which 
increase  the  amount  and  fluidity  of  the  bile.  The  method  practised  by 
Bartholow  of  injecting  these  solvents  dij'ectly  into  the  gall-bladder  has  not 
found  favor,  and  we  have  never  used  it,  because  it  has  seemed  to  us  dan- 
gerous. Probably  the  most  famous  of  the  direct  solvents  is  the  Durande 
remedy,  which  consists  of  three  jiarts  of  ether  and  two  of  turpentine. 
Some  practitioners  pi-efer  chloroform  or  ether  by  itself.  These  drugs 
should  always  be  given  in  capsules  and  upon  an  emx)ty  stomach,  so  that 
they  may  reach  the  liver  in  as  concentrated  form  as  possible.  The  dose 
should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  four  to  six  times  a day,  according  as 
the  stomach  will  bear.  Olive  oil,  six  to  eight  ounces  a day,  has  been  much 
used,  and  occasionally  seems  to  do  good ; being  a harmless  remedy,  it  is 
certaiidy  worth  a trial  in  individual  cases.  As  bile  is  the  natural  solvent 
of  its  solid  constituents,  probably  no  one  of  the  artificial  solvents  is  as 
effective  as  is  the  restoration  or  even  exaggeration  of  the  function  of  the 
liver. 

To  aid  in  the  mechanical  expulsion  of  the  gall-stone  digital  manipula- 
tion has  been  commended  by  some  authorities,  but  its  capabilities  for 
harm  are  far  greater  than  those  for  good.  In  cjuses  with  great  distention 
of  the  gall-bladder  aspiration  has  been  jiraetised  ; it  usually  produces  no 
evil  effect,  but  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  an  escape  of  bile  and  consequent 
severe  or  even  fatal  peritonitis.  Very  rarely,  if  ever,  can  any  good  be 
accomplished  by  it. 

As  the  formation  of  gall-stones  is  largely  the  result  of  improper  func- 
tional activity  or  of  loss  of  functional  activity  in  the  liver,  and  as  this 
hepatic  torpor  is  usually  due  to  congestion  of  the  liver  or  to  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts,  it  is  evident  that  such  treatment  of 
cholelithiasis  as  is  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  con- 
cretions is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  chronic  hepatic  congestion, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  biliary  catai-rh.  (See  articles  on  these 
subjects.) 

Formerly  surgical  procedures  were  justified  only  when  the  gall-stone 
was  believed  to  be  hopelessly  impacted.  The  results  of  recent  operations 
have,  however,  been  so  uniformly  good  in  uncomplicated  cases  that  at 
jiresent  the  physician  is  not  justified  in  waiting  for  more  than  three  or 
four  serious  attacks  of  bilious  colic,  after  he  is  satisfied  that  a gall- 
stone has  lodged  in  the  common  duct.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  exerci.sed 
not  to  mistake  attacks  of  biliary  colic  jiroduced  by  the  successive  forma- 
tion of  gall-stones  for  evidence  of  the  iiersistent  existence  of  a single 
stone.  Too  long  waiting  not  only  endangers  the  structure  of  the  liver 
and  the  health  of  the  patient,  but  makes  the  operation  itself  much  more 
difficult  and  less  apt  to  be  a success.  Destruction  of  the  gall-bladder,  ap- 
parent obliteration  of  the  gall-duct  by  overlying  exudation,  and  other 
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anatomical  clianges,  may  render  it  impossible  for  tbe  surgeon  to  locate  tlie 
diseased  part.  The  operations  which  are  jocrformed  are  ckolecystotomy,  or 
incision  of  the  gall-bladder,  choledochotomy,  or  incision  into  the  common 
bile-duct,  and  cholecystenterostomy,  or  union  of  the  intestine  with  the 
gall-bladder.  Of  these  operations  the  first  is  the  simplest  and  the  most 
frequently  successful,  since  the  cystic  duct  is  often  dilated  and  the  stone 
may  be  removed  without  opening  the  common  duct,  which  is  deep  and 
difficnlt  to  close  with  sutures  so  as  to  avoid  leakage  ; the  second  appears 
to  be  the  best  when  the  stone  is  in  the  common  duct  and  cannot  be 
removed  through  the  gall-bladder,  although  some  surgeons  prefer  chole- 
cystenterostomy  with  the  use  of  Murphy’s  button.  Accoi’ding  to  the 
statistics  of  Murphy,  up  to  A[>ril,  1895,  in  thirty-eight  cases  of  cholecys- 
tenterostomy  there  had  been  but  one  death.  The  nnion  should  be  made 
either  between  the  duodenum  and  the  duct  or  between  the  colon  and  the 
duct,  as  experience  has  shown  that  great  digestive  disturbance  follows 
the  union  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  union  be- 
tween the  colon  and  the  gall-bladder  is  much  the  more  easily  brought 
about,  bnt  it  seems  physiologically  xirobable  that  the  absence  of  bile  from 
the  small  intestine  must  work  evil  to  digestion.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  oj)eration  seems  to  be  the  danger  of  the  final  closure  of  the  artificial 
fistula  between  the  gall-dnct  and  the  intestine : choledochotomy  is  free 
from  such  objection,  is  comparatively  easy  of  jieilbrmance,  and  answers 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  If  during  the  operation  the  patient’s 
condition  becomes  such  as  to  make  imperative  the  immediate  finishing 
of  the  operation,  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  leaving  connection  be- 
tween the  cut  duct  and  the  air  with  a drainage-tube.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  biliary  fistula  thus  connected  finally  closes,  if  all  stones  haA^e 
been  removed.  In  any  case  of  operation  a careful,  not  too  violent, 
attempt  should  be  made  to  crush  the  stone  with  the  fingers  before 
opening  the  duct  ( cholelithotripsy)  : if  success  attends  the  efibrt  the  gall- 
bladder should  not  be  opened  : if  during  the  subsequent  jiassage  of 
fragments  there  is  much  pain,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  should 
be  given. 


TUMORS  OF  THE  BILIARY  TRACT. 

Tumors  of  the  biliary  tract  may  be  situated  in  the  bile-passages  within 
or  without  the  liver.  The  former  have  already  been  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  tumors  of  the  liver  ; the  latter  deserve  independent  consid- 
eration. Such  tumors  are  either  benignant  or  malignant.  The  former 
are  the  rare  fibroma  and  myxoma  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  are  of  no 
practical  importance  ; the  latter  is  cancer,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
relatively  rare  in  the  extra-hepatic  gall-dncts.  although  not  infrequent 
in  the  gall-bladder.  Mnsser  has  recently  collected  one  hundred  cases 
of  pi’imary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  and  eighteen  of  primary  cancer  of 
the  gall -ducts. 
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CANCER  OF  THE  GALL-DUCT. 

Primary  cancer  of  tlie  biliary  tract  usually  occurs  late  in  life,  in 
women  four  times  as  often  as  in  men,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
gall-stones,  although  it  is  a question  which  is  the  earlier  in  development. 
Cancer  of  the  bile-duct  usually  arises  at  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common 
duct.  Sometimes  it  may  be  found  near  the  junction  of  the  cystic  and 
the  hepatic  duct. 

Mokhid  AnatOjMA^ — The  alterations  produced  by  cancer  of  the  gall- 
duct  are  often  so  slight  that  the  growth  may  be  easily  overlooked,  espe- 
cially since  the  secondary  growths  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  liver, 
are  frequently  extensive.  It  may  represent  merely  a circumscribed, 
either  nodular  or  oblong,  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  near  the  duodenal  papilla.  It  tends  rather  towards  steno- 
sis than  towards  ulceration,  and  its  cancerous  nature  is  often  question- 
able until  a microscopic  examination  has  been  made. 

Symptoms. — As  a result  of  the  stenosis,  conqilete  obstruction  occurs 
to  the  outllow  of  bile,  and  persistent  and  intense  jaundice  results.  Bac- 
terial invasion  of  the  bile-ducts  may  take  place,  and  a continued  or  an 
interrujited  fever  follow.  More  frecpiently  death  occurs  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months,  from  cholmmia  with  profound  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  iirobably  in  consequence  of  such  eai’ly  death  that 
ulceration  of  the  neoplasm  and  extension  to  the  liver  or  elsewhere,  with 
emaciation  and  debility,  are  often  absent. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  one  of  rapidly  progressing,  intense, 
chronic  jaundice,  the  physical  examination  giving  no  evidence  of  the 
cause  as  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  The  negative  character  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Naunyn,  that  about  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  chronic  jaundice  are  due  to  cancer  of  the  biliary  tract,  are  the  factors 
of  avail  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  onlv  medical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  biliary 
tract  is  palliative.  Laxatives  and  narcotici^  should  be  used  as  necessary. 
Life  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  and  relief  obtained  by  a cholecysten- 
terostomy. 

CANCER  OF  THE  GALL-BLADDER. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Starting  as  a circumscribed  thickening  project- 
ing from  the  inner  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  disease  ju’ogresses  both 
in  depth  and  in  circumference  until  the  entire  gall-bladder  may  become 
iidiltratixl.  This  viscus  is  often  increased  or  diminished  in  size,  the 
former  perhaps  due  to  accumulation  of  tluid  as  well  ;is  to  the  growth  of 
the  cancer.  The  wall  is  frequently  nodulated  as  well  as  thickened,  the 
inner  surface  extensively  ulcerated,  perhaps  shreddy  or  papillary,  the 
cavity  containing  more  or  less  fluid,  usually  opaque  gray  or  yellow,  not 
necessarily  bile-stained,  in  which  may  be  shreds  of  tissue.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  one  or  more  gall-stones  are  present.  As  a rule,  the  liver 
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is  also  cancerous,  and  tlie  alterations  of  this  organ  may  be  so  extreme, 
especially  when  the  changes  in  the  gall-bladder  are  slight,  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  in  the  latter  organ  is  overlooked.  Extension  to  the  liver 
may  take  place  directly  from  the  gall-bladder  or  indirectly  by  means  of 
the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics.  Adhesions  and  eventually  fistulous 
communications  may  be  formed  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  colon 
or  the  duodenum. 

Symptoms. — As  might  be  anticipated,  the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
gall-bladder  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  identical  with  those  due  to  gall- 
stones, since  the  latter  are  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  gall-bladder.  The  attacks  of  biliary  colic  or  more  or  less  persistent 
localized  discomfort  and  febrile  disturbances  occur  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  Jaundice  is  less  frequent,  except  late  in  the  disease,  when 
gall-stones  lie  in  the  gall-bladder.  If  the  latter  is  enlarged,  the  duo- 
dennni  may  be  compressed,  and  vomiting,  perhaps  of  blood,  take  place. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  becomes  conspic- 
uous, and  ascites,  perhaps  drojisy,  may  occur,  death  usually  taking  place 
within  a few  months  after  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease  is  ap- 
parent. If  the  gall-bladder  is  enlarged,  its  outlines  may  be  appreciated 
oil  physical  examination,  and  nodules  may  be  felt  if  they  are  present. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cancerous  gall  bladder  often  is  shrivelled  and  inap- 
preciable to  the  touch.  Nodules  are  likely  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  liver  or  the  peritoneum.  Aspiration  of  the  enlarged  gall-bladder 
may  reveal  the  thickened  wall,  and  permit  the  escape  of  an  abundant 
albiiminons  fluid  in  which  blood,  bile,  or  granular  detritus  may  be  present. 

Diagnosis. — The  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  unsuspected  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  has  frequently  first  been  recog- 
nized after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  by  the  surgeon  or  at  the  autopsy. 
Its  presence  may  be  inferred  when,  in  the  course  of  more  or  less  severe 
biliary  colic,  with  or  without  jaundice,  a rapidly  progressing  cachexia 
occurs.  If  complicated  with  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  there  is  but 
little  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  since  the  liquid  is  due  probably  to 
cancerous  peritonitis.  Primary^  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  con- 
sidered probable  when  cancer  of  the  liver  is  to  be  recognized  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  antecedent  cancer  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment.— The  medical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  bladder  is 
purely  palliative ; if  the  diagnosis  be  reached  sufficiently  earl}',  surgical 
excision  is  justifiable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS  AND  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

Etiologa". — Heiiiorrluige  into  the  pancreas  not  infrequently  occurs 
to  a limited  extent  undei-  a variety  of  conditions.  Among  these  are 
passive  congestion  of  its  veins,  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  the  hemor- 
rhagic diatlieses.  Extensive  hemorrhage,  sometimes  designated  j^an- 
creatic  apoplexy,  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  is  at  times  the  result 
of  direct  injury  ; more  often  there  is  no  obvious  cause.  It  is  found 
in  adults  usually  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  rather  in  the  fat  than 
in  the  lean,  and  has  often  been  observed  in  persons  of  alcoholic  habits. 

Morpid  Anatomy. — Tlie  hemorrhage  commonly  takes  place  into 
distinct  portions  of  the  gland,  and  the  infiltrated  regions  are  of  various 
size.  The  affected  part  is  swollen,  firm,  and  of  a dark-purple  color, 
though  sometimes  it  is  of  normal  size  and  of  soft  consistency.  The 
hemorrhage  frecpiently  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gland,  and  the 
blood  then  may  be  found  in  the  fat-tissue  around  the  i)ancreas,  Avithin 
the  omentum  and  mesentery,  and  occasionally  in  the  fat -tissue  over  the 
kidney.  Evidences  of  bleeding  at  some  earlier  period  are  at  times  to  be 
found  as  reddish-yellow  spots  due  to  the  presence  of  crystals  and  gran- 
ules of  hmmatoidin. 

Sympt(.)MS. — Sudden  al)dominal  pain,  usually  severe,  though  some- 
times trivial,  and  immediate  collapse,  are  the  only  constant  symptoms. 
The  pain  is  at  times  referred  to  the  epigasti-ium,  but  often  is  not  sharj)ly 
localized.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  made  aftei’  death. 

Prognosis. — ScA^ere  forms  of  pancreatic  hemorrhage  usually  prove 
hital  Avithiii  tA^'enty-four  hours.  That  recoA’cry  may  occur  is  indicated 
by  the  discovery  of  blood-]Aigment  in  the  pancreas  Avhen  death  has 
resulted  from  disease  of  other  organs,  and  is  demonstrated  by  recoA’ery 
from  a laparotomy  at  AA'hich  this  lesion  has  been  seen.  Usually,  if  the 
l)atient  suiwives  the  immediate  effects  of  the  hemorrhage,  inflammation 
of  the  pancreas,  Avith  its  seweral  possibilities,  occurs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  i)aucreatic  hemorrhage  consists  in  the 
meeting  of  symptoms  of  collapse  at  the  time  of  bleeding  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  opiates  as  re(iuired  for  the  relief  of  })ain.  Morphine,  from  one 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  ai  grain,  atropine,  from  the  tAvo-hundi-edth  to 
the  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  a grain,  strychnine,  from  one-thirtieth  to 
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oiie-twentietli  of  a grain,  and  digitalis,  from  five  to  ten  minims,  are  to 
be  used  hypodermically.  Alcoholic  stimulants  and  small  doses  of  nitro- 
glycerin are  to  be  given  by  the  month. 

ACUTE  PANCREATITIS. 

Etiology. — Since  acute  pancreatitis  at  times  represents  the  result 
of  xiancreatic  hemorrhage,  its  etiology  is  in  jiart  that  of  the  hemorrhage, 
and  a traumatic  cause  has  repeatedly  been  observed.  Aext  in  importance 
is  gastro-diiodenal  catarrh,  especially  when  recurrent.  Acute  pancreatitis 
oftenest  occurs  in  males  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  in  fat  iiersous, 
especially  in  those  who  use  alcoliol  freely. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Three  anatomical  varieties  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  found, — namely,  the  hemorrhagic,  the  gan- 
grenous, and  the  suj)X)urative  ; although  the  transition  between  the  symp- 
toms and  lesions  of  the  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous  varieties  is  so  gradual 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  these  are  i-ather  stages  of  a single  process  than 
independent  affections. 

In  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  t\\Q,  gland  is  enlarged,  generally  throughout, 
but  sometimes  at  one  end,  and  the  head,  when  atfected,  may  be  half  the 
size  of  the  fist.  Larger  or  smaller  extravasations  of  blood  of  a dark- 
red,  almost  black,  color  are  jiresent,  and  the  i)ancreatic  duct  may  con- 
tain a thick,  bloody  fluid.  As  in  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  pancreatic  hem- 
orrhage without  inflammation,  bleeding  is  frequent  into  the  fat-tissue  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  iiancreas,  esi)ecially  in  the  mesentery,  mesocolon,  and 
omentum,  and  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney. 

Gangrenous  pancreatitis  at  times  is  reiiresented  by  a circumscribed 
necrosis  of  the  gland,  which  elsewhere  presents  the  appearances  of  hemor- 
rhagic pancreatitis.  When  the  necrosis  is  more  extensive  the  entire  gland 
may  be  transformed  into  a dark-gray,  spongy  mass  loosely  attached  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  adjacent  peritoneum,  esiiecially  that  of  the 
omental  bursa,  and  tlie  serous  coat  of  the  neighboring  coils  of  intestine, 
are  covered  with  a fibrinous  exudation  which  in  jilaces  forms  adhesions 
between  the  aiijmsed  surfaces.  The  cavity  of  the  omental  bursa  usually 
contains  a sero-purulent  exudation  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  omental 
bursitis,  but  evidences  of  a general  peritonitis  are  rarely  found. 

Multiple  large  and  small  ojiaque  white  sj^ots  are  often  to  be  found 
within  the  pancreas  and  in  the  subperitoneal  fat-tissue,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gland,  and  occasionally  in  other  iiortions  of  the  abdomen. 
These  spots  are  characteristic  of  a necrosis  of  the  fat-tissue,  dissemi- 
nated fat-necrosis,  and  often  lie  immediately  beneath  the  iieritoneum,  the 
surface  of  which  is  then  coated  with  fibrin.  The  necrotic  lobules  of 
omental  and  mesenteric  fat  and  of  that  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  and 
colon  are  surrounded  by  a zone  of  imrulent  infiltration  which  leads  to  the 
detachment  of  the  necrotic  portions,  iierhajis  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rhage. If  the  fat-necrosis  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  omental  bursa,  the 
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masses  of  fat-tissue  are  often  discharged  into  this  sac  and  swim  in  the 
liquid  exudation  therein  contained.  A fistulous  communication  may  be 
established  between  the  cavity  of  the  omental  bursa  and  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  or  tlie  duodenum.  The  importance  of  inflammation  of  the 
pancreas,  especially  of  liemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  in  the  production  of  the 
fat-necrosis  is  based  not  only  upon  tbeir  usual  tissociation,  but  also  upon 
the  experiments  of  Langerhans,  Whitney,  and  Hildebrand,  who  have 
succeeded  in  producing  experimentally  multiple  disseminated  necrosis 
of  the  fat-tissue  either  by  injection  of  the  minced  pancreas  into  the 
sidicutaneous  tissue  or  by  direct  injury  to  the  pancreas  and  its  ducts  and 
blood-vessels. 

In  suppurative  pancreatitis  also  the  gland  is  enlarged,  but  contains 
single  01-  many  abscesses  of  various  size.  When  these  reach  the  sur- 
face tlie  inflammation  is  extended  through  the  parapancreatic  tissue  to 
the  neighboring  peritoneum,  at  times  resulting  in  a large  abscess  of  the 
lesser  omental  cavity,  which  may  be  discharged  into  the  stomach  or  the 
duodenum. 

Thrombosis  of  the  splenic  vein  is  not  infrequent,  and  the  thrombus 
may  be  in  a state  of  puriform  softening.  Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  at 
times  to  be  found,  especially  in  suppurative  iiancreatitis.  IMeurisy  and 
pericarditis  are  occasional  results  of  the  extension  through  the  diaphragm 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  peritoneum. 

Symptoms. — In  the  hemorrhagic  and  gangrenous  varieties  of  pan- 
creatitis the  initial  disturbances  are  commonly  sudden  and  severe. 
Abdominal  pain  is  usually  the  first  symptom,  and  is  either  persistent 
or  j)aroxysmal ; it  is  generally  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  is  some- 
times localized  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  quickly  followed  by 
vomiting,  which  may  persist  even  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
been  thoroughly  removed,  in  which  ctise  the  vomitus  is  slimy,  dark  green, 
or  black,  and  may  contain  liquid  or  clotted  blood.  Chilly  seusiitions 
often  are  present,  and  the  patient  may  be  in  a state  of  prostration  or 
collapse  for  several  hours.  As  a rule,  fever  soon  supervenes,  and  the 
temperature,  although  at  first  only  slightly  elevated,  eventually  may  be 
as  high  as  104°  F.  Hiccough,  slight  jaundice,  and  albuminuria  have 
been  observed,  and  mild  delirium,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
dise;i»se,  not  infrequently  occui’s. 

In  suppurative  pancreatitis  the  initial  symptoms  are  usually  neither 
so  acute  nor  so  severe,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain.  The  fever 
pursues  a varying  course,  and  chills  not  infrequently  occur  at  irregular 
intervals,  followed  by  sudden  changes  of  several  degrees  in  the  tem- 
perature. 

During  the  further  progress  of  acute  paucreatitis,  whether  hemor- 
rhagic, gangrenous,  or  suiipurative,  the  u]q)er  half  of  the  abdomen  be- 
comes swollen,  tense,  and  tympanitic.  The  region  of  the  pancreas  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  spleen  are  tender  on  palpation,  and  a deep-seated 
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resistance  may  be  found  near  tbe  bead  of  tbe  pancreas,  as  observed  by 
Elliot.  Tbe  occurrence  of  a complicating  fat-necrosis  may  be  announced 
by  tbe  appearance  of  painful  and  tender  spots  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
abdomen.  Tbe  distention  of  tbe  abdomen  continues  to  increase  either 
locally,  perhaps  only  in  tbe  left  half,  or  tbrongbout ; in  tbe  latter  case  tbe 
entire  abdomen  at  times  is  extremely  swollen,  and  is  tympanitic  excex>t 
in  the  flanks.  Tbe  abdominal  i)ain  becomes  general,  vomiting  i^ersists, 
diarrhoea  is  frequent,  and  there  is  rapid  and  progressive  emaciation. 
During  tbe  third  or  fourth  week  j)erforation  of  tbe  circumscribed  peri- 
toneal abscess,  tbe  omental  bursitis,  not  infrequently  takes  place.  It  is 
made  evident  by  severe  lancinating  pains,  bj^  cox>ious  dejections  in  which 
tbe  sloughing  pancreas  has  been  found,  and  by  a rajiid  diminution  in  tbe 
size  of  tbe  abdomen. 

Tbe  course  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  may  be  continued  over  a i^eriod 
of  months,  in  which  case  ascites  and  anasarca  have  been  observed.  Tbe 
skin  has  become  bronzed,  and  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  urine. 

^Diagnosis. — Sudden  abdominal  pain,  especially  when  referred  to  tbe 
uj^per  abdomen,  followed  immediately  by  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
and  later  by  moderate  fever  and  circumscribed  i-esistance  in  the  epigas- 
trium, j)erbax)S  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  bead  of  tbe  jiancreas,  esi^ecially  when 
occurring  in  a well-nourished  j)erson  beyond  middle  life,  should  suggest 
acute  i^aucreatitis.  Confirmatory  evidence  is  offered  by  tbe  presence  of 
disseminated  points  of  abdominal  tenderness,  which  are  suggestive  of  in- 
cipient fat-necrosis.  Tbe  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  the  action  of 
an  irritant  poison,  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  tbe  duo- 
denum, a calculus  in  the  common  bile  duct,  and  acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. Tbe  history  of  tbe  case  and  tbe  examination  of  tbe  vomitus  iiermit 
tbe  exclusion  of  an  irritant  iDoison.  Perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  tbe  stomach 
is  usually  jDreceded  by  repeated  attacks  of  characteristic  pain  and  by  tbe 
presence  of  blood  in  the  vomitus  or  in  tbe  dejections.  Biliary  colic  from 
tbe  passage  of  a gall-stone  is  not  at  once  acconi]:)auied  by  symj)toms  of 
collapse,  tbe  relief  from  j)ain  and  distress  is  often  immediate  and  com- 
plete, and  jaundice,  if  present,  is  usually  early  and  considerable. 

Tbe  affection  oftenest  mistaken  for  acute  pancreatitis  is  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  Its  onset  is  less  severe,  however,  and  tbe  epigastrium 
is  rarely  the  seat  of  tbe  j)rimary  localization  of  the  pain  and  distention. 
In  the  later  stage  of  acute  pancreatitis  tbe  tumor  due  to  tbe  fi’equently 
resulting  omental  bursitis  may  be  mistaken  for  cyst  of  tbe  pancreas. 
Tbe  latter  is  to  be  excluded  by  tbe  existence  of  fever  and  by  the  results 
of  tbe  examination  of  the  asiimated  fluid. 

Peognosis. — Acute  pancreatitis  is  a disease  of  extreme  gravity,  death 
usually  taking  place  from  shock  in  tbe  course  of  a few  days  after  tbe 
onset  of  the  hemorrhagic  variety.  When  gangrenous  j)i^Ecreatitis  is 
concerned,  the  x^atient  is  likely  to  die  in  tbe  course  of  four  to  eight  weeks 
from  septiciemia.  In  sux^x^iH’^itive  x^^iucreatitis  tbe  x>atieut  may  die  in 
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the  course  of  a few  months  from  septicaemia,  or  may  live  for  a year 
and  then  die  from  progressive  exhaustion  or  from  diabetes.  The  prog- 
uosis  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  however,  since  evidences  of  antecedent 
acute  pancreatitis  have  been  found  repeatedly  at  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. In  addition,  Osier,  Korte,  and  Thayer  have  reported  cases  in 
which  the  presence  of  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  was  assured  by  lapa- 
rotomy and  recovery  followed.  The  possibility  of  recovery  from  gan- 
grenous pancreatitis,  even  at  a late  stage  of  the  disease,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  observation  of  Trafoyer.  His  patient  lived  seventeen  years 
after  the  pancreas  was  dischai'ged  fi’oni  the  bowels. 

Tkeat.ment. — The  treatment  of  i)ancreatitis  is  practically  that  of  a 
localized  i)eritonitis.  If  in  the  beginning  there  are  hemori-hage  and  col- 
lapse, stimulants  must  be  used  with  an  activity  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  collapse.  Morphine  hypodermically  is  often  required  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  Surgical  treatment  is  demanded  when  gangrene  or  sup- 
puration is  believed  to  be  imminent,  free  drainage  being  necessary,  and 
the  ox)eration  is  the  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  the  i)eritonitis  is  con- 
lined,  as  is  usually  the  case,  to  the  lesser  omental  cavity. 

CHRONIC  PANCREATITIS. 

Etiology. — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  may  be  the  result 
of  a long-continued  sui)X3urative  jiancreatitis.  More  commonly,  however, 
it  is  due  iirobably  to  a chronic  inflammation  of  the  pancreatic  duct  result- 
ing from  xiersistent  or  recurrent  gastro- duodenal  catarrh,  esi)ecially  in 
persons  of  alcoholic  habits.  Conditions  which  give  rise  to  obstruction  of 
the  pancreatic  duct,  as  calculi  or  tumors,  are  aLso  a source  of  chronic 
pancreatitis.  This  aflection  may  be  limited  to  a portion  of  the  pancreas 
in  connection  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  duodenum,  with  caries 
of  the  spine,  and  with  neighboring  tumors  or  aneurism.  Chronic  pan- 
creatitis has  been  found  in  infants,  in  whom  it  is  regarded  as  the  result 
of  congenital  syphilis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pancreas  is  usually  atrophied  either  through- 
out or  in  limited  portions,  though  rarely  it  is  enlarged,  and  then  lias  been 
mistaken  for  cancer.  The  consistency  of  the  diseased  jiart  is  increased, 
and  may  resemble  that  of  cartilage.  The  surfoce  of  the  gland  is  smooth 
or  irregular,  and  the  apxiearance  of  the  section  varies  according  to  tlie 
amount  of  fibrous  tissue  present  and  the  associated  changes.  Eeddisli- 
gray  or  grayish-wliite  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  traverse  the  cut  surface  and 
enclose  or  reiilacc  the  more  or  less  atrophied  lobuh'S.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  gland-cells  caus.es  a yellow  mottled  aiijiearance,  and  white  specks 
may  be  seen,  due  to  the  deposition  of  calcium  salts  and  crystals  of  fat 
acids.  The  duct  of  M'irsung  is  either  unaltered  in  appearance  oi*  is  tor- 
tuous, dilated,  and  often  sacculated.  The  fibrous  tissue  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pancreas  is  fi’equently  thickened  and  indurated. 

Symptoms. — In  chronic  xiancreatitis  the  symjitoms  of  a chronic 
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catarrhal  gastritis  are  present,  lasting  indefinitely,  and  frequently  ac- 
companied with  diarrhoea.  Attention  is  especially  to  be  directed  to 
the  pancreas  as  a source  of  the  symptoms  when  there  is  deep-seated 
epigastric  pain,  either  mild  or  severe,  and  particularly  when  it  occurs  in 
paroxysms  associated  with  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  faintness.  Ten- 
derness and  perhaps  resistance  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  observed.  Jaundice  occasionally  exists,  and  is  sometimes  per- 
sistent from  constriction  of  the  common  bile-duct  by  the  head  of  the 
pancreas.  The  stools  are  at  times  colorless,  even  in  the  absence  of 
jaundice,  and  may  contain  fat.  There  is  usually  x> regressive  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength. 

Glycosuria  has  repeatedly  been  found  in  chronic  pancreatitis,  and 
Lancereanx  maintained  that  there  was  a diabetes  due  to  serious  disease 
of  the  pancreas.  Williamson,  in  a collection  of  one  hundred  cases  of 
pancreatic  lesions  in  diabetes,  found  that  there  was  more  or  less  atrophy 
in  thirty-nine,  and  extensive  fibrous  thickening  in  thirteen,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  cases  a variety  of  lesions  was  present.  It  is  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Y on  Mering  and  Minkowski  and  De  Doniinicis  that 
total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  always  followed  by  diabetes,  while 
if  one- eighteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  the  gland  is  left  the  glycosuria  is 
moderate,  and  if  more  than  one-tenth  remains  there  is  no  glycosuria.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  glycosuria  in  chronic  fibrous 
pancreatitis  depends  upon  the  degree  of  destruction  of  the  pancreas,  and 
that  the  presence  of  glycosuria  in  this  variety  of  pancreatitis  indicates 
an  extreme  degree  of  destruction  of  this  gland. 

Prognosis. — As  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  the  destroyed  portions 
of  the  pancreas,  the  prognosis  of  chronic  pancreatitis  is  serious  : at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  extensive  atrophy  of  the  pancreas 
may  take  place,  and  even  a large  part  of  the  gland  be  discliarged  from 
the  bowel,  and  yet  the  patient  remain  in  fair  health.  The  occurrence  of 
permanent  glycosuria  with  symptoms  of  chronic  pancreatitis  makes  the 
prognosis  hopeless. 

Treat3IENT. — The  chief  feature  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  pancre- 
atitis is  the  regulation  of  diet.  All  food  which  requires  pancreatic  juice 
for  its  digestion  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum : hence  the  necessity  of 
restriction  in  the  quantity  of  fats  and  starches.  The  use  of  cai'bonatcd 
waters  is  to  be  advised,  since  Becher  has  found  that  they  increase  the 
pancreatic  secretion  and  its  digestive  power  in  dogs.  Minced  pancreas 
also  should  be  tried,  as  in  Abelmainf  s experiments  the  administration  of 
pancreatin  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  promoted  the  digestion  of  fat. 

PANCREATIC  CALCULI. 

Etiology. — Catarrhal  inflammation  and  retention  of  secretion  in  the 
duct  of  Wirsung  are  probably  of  chief  importance  in  the  origin  of  cal- 
culi in  the  pancreas.  The  retention  of  secretion  may  be  due  to  obstruc- 
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tioii  of  tlie  duct  from  some  external  cause,  as  chronic  pancreatitis  or 
tumor  of  the  gland. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Few  or  many,  even  more  than  a hundred,  cal- 
culi may  be  present,  varying  in  size  according  to  their  number.  Soli- 
tary calculi  may  be  iis  large  as  walnuts,  and  the  smallest  concretions  are 
mortar-like.  The  calculus  is  generally  rounded  or  oblong,  rough  or 
smooth,  and  may  be  continued  by  lateral  projections  from  the  wall  into 
the  primary  branches  of  the  duct.  It  is  of  a grayish  color,  and  easily 
disintegrated.  The  pancreatic  duct  and  its  branches  are  usuall}^  dilated, 
and  atrophy  and  induration  of  the  gland  are  frequently  tissociated.  Ul- 
ceration of  the  wall  of  the  duct  may  be  present,  and  even  fistulous  oi)eu- 
ings  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  x>critoneal  cavity.  Cancer  of  the 
l)ancreiis  is  rarely  an  acconqianiment. 

Symptoms. — Calculi  often  are  found  unexpectedly  in  the  pancreas  at 
a post-mortem  examination,  but  in  many  cases  there  are  antecedent  dis- 
turbances due  to  a gastro- duodenal  catarrh.  The  first  symiitom  esiiecially 
suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a pancreatic  calculus  is  })ain,  without  espe- 
cial tenderness,  due  i)robably  to  the  displacement  of  the  calculus.  It 
manifests  itself  either  as  a shaiqily  defined  feeling  of  pressure  or  discom- 
tbrt  in  the  eiiigastrium  or  as  an  intense  spjismodic  pain  continued  along 
the  left  costal  cartilages  tovmrds  the  spine  and  the  left  shoulder-blade. 
This  xiaucreatic  colic  resembles  biliary  colic,  and  jaundice  is  occasionally 
associated.  Indeed,  it  may  be  iinx^ossible  for  the  xnitient  himself  to  dis- 
criminate between  xiancreatic  and  biliary  colic,  as  in  the  case  rexmrted  by 
IMinnich  of  a xiatient  who  x^^issed  at  different  times  gall-stones  and  ])an- 
creatic  calculi.  When  the  calculi  are  incarcerated,  dilatation  of  the  duct 
of  Wirsung  and  filirous  x^ancreatitis  are  the  usual  results,  and  in  rare 
instances  a cyst  of  the  x^ancreiis  is  formed.  There  is  x>i’ogressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  diarrhoea  is  frequent,  the  stools  often  contain  fat  acids, 
undigested  muscular  fibres  are  abundant,  and  xiancreatic  concretions  have 
been  found  in  the  dejections.  Occasional  or  x)e‘i’nianent  glycosuria  also 
may  be  x^resent. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  uxion  the  xic'rsistence  or  frequent 
occurrence  of  more  or  less  severe  attacks  of  deep-seated  epigastric  iKiiii, 
radiating  to  the  left  and  simulating  biliary  colic,  though  usually  with- 
out jaundice.  It  is  confinned  by  the  discovery  of  tyx>ical  concretions  in 
the  stools.  If  the  characteristics  of  ]iancreatic  diabetes — namely,  glyco- 
suria, polyuria,  x^Myxihagia,  x^olydipsia,  and  loss  of  tlesh  and  strength 
— are  preceded  by  frequent  attacks  of  ]iancreatic  colic,  the  ])resence  of 
concretions  and  of  chronic  intlammation  of  the  xiancreas  is  remlered 
X)robable. 

Prognosis. — Pancreatic  calculi  are  sometimes  sxiontaneously  evacu- 
ated, either  from  the  intestine — x^^i'l^ax>s  because  of  the  establishment  of  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  stomach  or 
intestine — or  through  the  abdominal  wall,  as  seems  xu’obable  in  the  case 
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reported  by  Capparelli.  Fatal  peritouitis  may  follow  xierforatiou  of  tlie 
Xiaucreas  into  the  j)eritoiieal  cavity.  Usually,  however,  the  duration 
of  life  is  unaifected  by  the  calculi,  or  the  jirognosis  becomes  that  of 
chronic  pancreatitis  or  of  j^ancreatic  cyst. 

Treatment. — Attacks  of  pancreatic  colic  are  to  be  treated  like 
biliary  colic,  by  the  local  apx)licatioii  of  heat,  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  moi'xihine,  and  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform.  The  treatment 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  pancreatic  calculi  is  that  of  chronic  xiancreatitis 
or  of  pancreatic  cyst.  The  xiossibility  of  the  successful  removal  by  the 
surgeon  of  pancreatic  calculi  before  xiermanent  alterations  in  the  xiancreas 
have  taken  xilace  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

CYST  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

This  term  is  intended  usually  to  indicate  a cavity  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  dnct  of  Wii'sung,  the  wall  being  comxiosed  of  fibrous 
tissue  containing  xiortions  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  xiaiicreas,  and 
the  contents  being  a fluid  xiresenting  the  characteristics  of  the  xiancreatic 
secretion. 

Critical  investigation,  however,  of  many  of  the  rexiorted  cases  of  xian- 
creatic  cyst  makes  it  probable  that  this  term  has  been  ax^x^liod  often  to 
collections  of  fluid  near  the  xiancreas  bnt  wholly  outside  of  its  boundary  ; 
and  in  rare  instances  multilocular  cysts  occur  in  the  x^ancreas  which  have 
no  ax^xiarent  connection  with  the  xiancreatic  duct  or  its  branches. 

Etiology. — Pancreatic  cyst  may  be  of  congenital  origin,  for  Eichard- 
son  extirx^ated  a probable  cyst  of  the  xiancreas  from  an  infant  fourteen 
months  of  age.  Usually,  however,  cysts  of  the  xiancreas  are  found  in 
adults,  and  with  equal  frequency  in  each  sex.  The  common  cause  is 
obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  either  from  inflamma- 
tion of  its  wall  or  of  the  pancreas  around  the  duct,  or  from  the  xu’ossure 
of  tumors,  the  impaction  of  calculi,  or  xiossibly,  as  in  the  case  rexiorted 
by  Durante,  the  presence  of  a lumbricus  in  the  duct.  Although  an 
imxiortant  place  in  etiology  is  usually  assigned  to  local  injury,  it  is 
Xirobable,  as  suggested  by  Lloyd,  that,  as  a rule,  the  cyst  which  subse- 
quently appears  in  the  region  of  the  xiancreas  is  an  omental  bimsitis, — 
that  is,  an  encysted  peritonitis  in  the  lesser  omental  cavity.  The  injury 
is  likely  to  x>i'oduce  a hemorrhagic  xiancreatitis,  and  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  xiaiicreas  is  an  efficient 
cause  of  the  encysted  xieritonitis,  which  may  closely  simulate  in  its 
Xihysical  characteristics  a cyst  of  the  xiancreas.  Multixile  cysts  of  the 
pancreas  are  usually  due  to  obstruction  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
Xiancreatic  duct,  but  Salzer  and  Hartmann  liave  rexiorted  cases  of  cystic 
tumor  of  the  pancreas  which  corresxioml  apxiarently  to  the  cystoma  of 
the  ovary,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a malignant  nature. 

Morbid  Anatoma'. — Cysts  of  the  pancreas  are  situated  behind  the 
stomach,  being  sexiarated  from  it  by  the  two  layei’s  of  xieritoneum  which 
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IbiTu  the  walls  of  the  omeutal  bursa,  and  which  are  sometimes  fused. 
When  small  they  may  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  but 
when  large  they  develop  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right.  The 
stomach  is  then  pushed  niiward,  although  in  rare  instances  it  may  lie 
upon  or  below  the  tumor.  The  transverse  colon  extends  across  the  cyst 
or  is  displaced  tlownward.  The  cysts  are  single  or  many,  and  are 
sometimes  multilocular.  They  originate  in  any  part  of  the  gland,  and 
vary  in  size  from  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  to  one  as  large 
as  the  pregnant  uterus  at  full  term  and  extending  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  larger  cysts  may  result  from  the 
fusion  of  smaller  cavities,  and  are  of  a spherical  shape,  the  structure 
of  the  pancreas  being  lost  in  that  of  the  cyst.  At  times  the  gland  may 
resemble  a bunch  of  grapes,  from  the  presence  of  numerous  and  closely 
joined  cysts.  The  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  smooth  or 
trabecndated,  ami  is  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  Papillary  out- 
growths at  times  project  into  the  cavity,  and  openings  in  the  wall  com- 
municating with  smaller  cysts  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  The  duct  of 
Wirsung,  in  certain  cases,  is  to  be  followed  to  the  interior  of  the  cyst 
both  from  the  head  and  from  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  but  frequently 
ends  blindly  when  traced  from  the  duodenum  to  the  cyst.  The  contents 
of  the  cyst  may  be  upward  of  four  gallons  in  (piantity.  They  are  of  a 
pale  gray  color,  somewhat  turbid,  viscid  or  Matery,  of  alkaline  reaction, 
and  of  a specific  gravity  between  1010  and  1021.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation shows  leukocytes,  fiittily  degenerated  e})ithelium,  fat-drops,  and 
crystals  of  cholesterin  and  of  fat  acids.  The  fluid  presents  some  or  all 
of  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  but  the 
older  the  cyst  the  less  likely  are  the  contents  to  show  all  of  them.  Blood 
is  sometimes  present. 

The  larger  the  cyst  the  more  extensive  is  the  atrophy  of  pancreatic 
tissue,  but  portions  of  the  gland  are  to  be  found  within  or  upon  the  wall. 
Wlien  rupture  takes  place  the  contents  escape  into  the  stomach,  into  the 
colon,  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  or  that  of  the  omental  bursa. 
In  the  latter  case  a large  cj’^stic  tumor  of  this  structure  may  be  formed, 
the  contents  having  the  properties  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  yet  a large 
portion  of  the  pancreas  may  remain  but  little  altered. 

Symptows. — There  may  be  no  antecedent  sjunptoms,  the  cyst  being 
discovered  accidentally  during  convalescence  in  childbii-th  or  from 
typhoid  fever.  Usually,  however,  there  is  epigastric  pain,  often  per- 
sistent perhaps  for  months  or  years.  It  is  not  infrequently  interrupted 
by  ])aroxysms  of  pain  which  are  without  obvious  cause  or  follow  errors 
in  diet,  and  which  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  be  associated  with  symp- 
b)ins  of  collapse.  The  pain  usually  starts  near  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  extends  downward  or  to  the  left,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  left 
shoulder  and  perhaps  into  the  left  half  of  the  face.  In  addition  to  the 
pain  there  is  frequently  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  or  constipation,  and  the 
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patient  complains  of  fulness  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  perhaps  tender. 
Eecurrent  attacks  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  sometimes  occur.  The  gen- 
eral nutrition  may  be  well  maintained,  or  there  may  be  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength. 

The  cyst  is  usually  first  noticed  in  the  left  half  of  the  epigastrinm, 
but  may  be  discovered  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  Its  growth  is  apt  to  be 
slow,  and  the  cyst  after  remaining  at  a stand-still  for  years  may  suddenly 
increase  to  a large  size  within  a few  weeks.  On  palpation  the  tumor 
is  smooth,  rounded,  resistant,  and  luis  a slight  mobility.  It  frequently 
transmits  the  aortic  pulsations.  It  is  inelastic  except  when  superficial, 
and  then  fluctuation  is  at  times  to  be  recognized.  It  is  dull  on  percussion 
where  not  overlain  by  stomach  or  intestine.  On  auscultation  a souffle 
from  compression  of  the  aorta  is  frequently  transmitted. 

AVhen  the  cyst  attains  a considerable  size  the  dull  epigastric  pain  or 
sense  of  pressure  is  usually  constant.  The  disturbance  of  digestion  be- 
comes persistent,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  progressive.  Fat  and 
abundant  undigested  muscular  fibres  have  been  observed  in  the  faeces, 
and  sugar  and  albumin  have  been  found  in  the  urine. 

Eventuallj"  mechanical  disturbances  are  caused  by  the  cyst  even  if  the 
resulting  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  does  not  interfere  with  digestion  and 
assimilation.  There  are  difflcnlty  of  breathing  from  interference  with 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  ascites  from  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein,  and 
anasarca  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  from  pressure  upon  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Intestinal  obstruction  has  resulted  from  the  pressuie  of  the 
cyst  upon  the  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  a cyst  of  the  pancreas  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  discovery  in  the  epigastrium  or  left  hypochoiidrium  of  a smooth, 
rounded  tumor,  slightly  movable,  especiallj^  in  the  vertical  direction, 
and  separated  from  the  liver  and  spleen  by  a resonant  area  unless  the 
tumor  is  of  very  large  size.  Its  position  behind  the  stomach  and  colon 
is  made  evident  by  inflation  of  these  organs,  and  its  cystic  nature  is 
readily  determined  by  aspiration.  The  pancreatic  nature  of  the  cyst 
is  rendered  probable  if  the  aspirated  fluid  emulsifies  fat,  saccharifies 
starch,  and  digests  albumin  and  fibrin.  Von  Jaksch  and  Boas,  however, 
maintain  that  the  diastasic  and  emulsifying  properties  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  may  be  present  in  other  liquids,  and  that  the  peptonizing  property 
is  frequently  absent  from  the  contents  of  an  unquestioned  jDancreatic 
cyst.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  aspirated  fluid  is  of  no  diagnostic 
value,  since  it  is  inconstant.  Even  when  blood  is  present  in  a fluid  con- 
taining one  or  more  of  the  properties  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  and 
drawn  from  a cyst  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  a pancreatic  cyst.  In  such  cases  there  is  frequently  the  history 
of  a local  injury,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a laceration  of  the  pancreas 
occurs,  followed  by  an  omental  Imrsitis,  and  that  pancreatic  secretion 
becomes  mixed  with  blood  and  peritonitic  exudation. 
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Tlie  tumor  may  be  contbnnded  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  dropsy  of 
the  gall-bladder,  cystic  tumors  of  the  kidney,  hydronephrosis  of  the  left 
kidney,  and  large  cysts  of  pelvic  origin.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  to  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  expansile  pulsation  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  transmitt(‘d  aortic  beat  when  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  haiuls  and 
knees.  The  distended  gall-bladder  is  in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen, 
is  intimately  connected  with  tlie  liver,  and  changes  position  with  tbe 
movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Miiltilocular  cystic  kidneys  are  l)ilateral, 
and  although  hydronephrosis  may  be  limited  to  the  left  kidney,  it  then 
forms  an  oblong  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  crossed  by  the  colon 
rather  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  transverse  direction.  Extremely  large 
])ancreatic  cysts  may  be  confounded  with  cysts  of  the  ovary  or  the  broad 
ligament,  but  the  history  of  the  case  will  show  that  the  distention  of  the 
abdomen  proceeds  from  above  downward.  Pelvic  cysts  lie  immediatelj' 
beneath  the  abdominal  wall,  and  are  to  be  felt  on  vaginal  examination. 
The  Iluid  from  them  is  often  gelatinous  and  does  not  present  the  physi- 
ological characteristics  of  pancreatic  juice. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  discriminate  absolutely  between  cysts  of  the 
pancreas  and  encysted  fluid  in  the  omental  bursa  or  in  the  mesentery, 
snch  as  result  from  omental  bursitis,  echinococcus,  Ij’inphangionia,  or 
chylangioma.  The  characteristics  of  the  iusi)irated  fluid  may  ]iermit  the 
elimination  of  suppurative  peritonitis,  echinococcus  cyst,  and  chylan- 
gioma, but  are  insufficient  to  exclude  a seroiLS  peritonitis  of  the  omental 
bursa,  especially  if  blood  is  present  in  the  exudation. 

Prognosis. — A cyst  of  the  pancreas  has  been  known  to  be  present  for 
twenty  years  and  yet  cause  but  slight  distiuhance.  Digestion  may  be  inter- 
fered with  but  little  even  when  large  cysts  are  present.  The  prognosis 
becomes  grave  in  case  diabetes  is  ijresent. 

Treatment. — Pancreatic  cysts  when  producing  permanent  or  serious 
discomfort  are  to  be  treated  surgically.  The  result  of  the  ox)eratiou  is 
usually  favorable  unless  diabetes  exists. 

CANCER  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

Although  benign  tumors  are  found  in  the  pancreas,  they  are  rare  and 
of  no  clinical  interest.  The  malignant  growths  are  lymi)homa,  sarcoma, 
and  cancer,  which  jiroduce  similar  symiitoms  and  are  conveniently 
described  as  cancer. 

Etiology. — In  wspite  of  the  assertion  that  cancer  of  the  iiancrejis  occurs 
in  about  six  |ier  cent,  of  all  cases  of  cancer,  Mirallie  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect but  one  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  of  ]U’imary  cancer  of  this  viscus. 
Nearly  two-thii’ds  of  them  are  in  males,  usually  in  the  middle  third  of 
life,  although  ]iancreatic  cancer  has  been  found  at  birth. 

Morbid  Anato^my. — The  head  of  the  iiancreas  is  the  part  most  fre- 
quently diseased.  The  growth  may  be  circumscribed  or  be  infiltrated 
throughout  the  gland.  The  tumor  is  usually  rounded,  at  times  as  large 
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as  a child’s  head,  and  varies  in  color  and  consistency  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  number  of  ei)ithelioid  cells,  the  degenera- 
tions they  have  undergone,  the  vascularity  and  hemorrhages,  and  the 
degree  of  jaundice  present.  The  unaffected  portion  of  the  gland  may 
be  normal  in  appearance,  or  be  atrox)hied  from  cystic  dilatation  of  the 
duct  of  AVirsung.  Pressure  nx)on  the  common  bile-duct  is  frequent.  The 
disease  often  extends  to  the  neighboring  lymi)hatic  glands,  to  the  liver 
and  sjjleen,  and  to  the  peritoneum.  Fibrous  adhesions  are  common  be- 
tween the  diseased  jDaucreas  and  the  surrounding  organs. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  cancer  of  the  iiancreas  may  first  be 
made  known  at  the  aiitox)sy.  As  a rule,  disturbances  of  digestion  refer- 
able to  the  stomach  or  the  dnodennm  in-ecede  for  years  the  syuq)toms 
more  directly  attributable  to  the  cancer.  Tliese  are  epigastric  i^ain  and 
jaundice.  The  pain  not  infrequently  occurs  in  j»aroxysms,  esijccially 
at  night,  and  is  very  severe  in  at  least  one-half  the  cases,  and  then  may 
be  accomj)anied  by  symi)toms  of  collajjse.  The  jDain  radiates  in  various 
duectious  as  a coeliac  neuralgia,  and  when  extending  into  the  back  has 
repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  lumbago.  When  jaundice  is  present  it 
may  follow  an  attack  of  pain  resembling  biliary  colic,  but  it  j)ersists  and 
is  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  a tumor  in 
the  region  of  the  gland ; but  this  is  discovered  in  less  than  one-half 
of  the  cases.  It  lies  near  the  median  line,  above  the  navel,  and  is  deep- 
seated.  It  is  but  slightly  movable,  and  varies  in  outline,  density,  and 
sensitiveness.  The  pulsation  of  the  aorta  is  usually  transmitted.  The 
tumor  by  i)ressing  iq^ou  the  j)ortal  vein  may  cause  ascites,  and  then  may 
first  be  discovered  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  from  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Pressure  on  the  inferior  vena  cava  causes  anasarca  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body.  Pressure  upon  the  duodenum  may  induce  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  or  lead  to  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Cancer 
of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  a cause  of  hydronephrosis  of  the  left  kidney, 
from  pressure  uj^on  the  ureter. 

The  aj^petite  may  be  unaffected  or  be  even  excessive.  When  there  is 
vomiting,  blood,  free  fat,  and  fatty  acids  may  be  found  in  the  vomitus. 
Constipation  or  diarrhoea  may  occur.  Blood  is  sometimes  |iresent  in  the 
stools,  but  liquid  or  solid  fat  or  fat  acids  are  rarely  found  in  them.  Most 
important  as  evidence  of  disturbed  pancreatic  digestion  is  the  presence 
of  abundant  undigested  muscular  fibres  in  the  dejections  when  there  is 
no  diarrhoea.  Tlie  urine  is  sometimes  increased  in  quantity,  and  may 
contain  albumin  ; sugar  is  at  times  iiresent,  and  the  glycosuria  may  dis- 
appear shortly  before  death.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disefise  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  may  be  but  slightly  affected,  and  death  occur  suddenly 
from  gastro-intestinal  or  iutra-x)eritoneal  hemorrhage.  iMore  commonly 
there  is  a progressive,  rarely  rapid,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  death 
occurs  either  gradually,  or  suddenly  from  j)uImonary  embolism. 
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Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  depends  largely 
upon  the  discovery  of  a tumor  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  accompa- 
nied by  symi)toms  of  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common 
bile-duct.  The  relation  of  the  tumor  to  the  stomach  and  the  colon  is  to 
be  determined  by  inliation  of  these  organs.  Evidence  of  obstruction 
of  tlie  common  bile-duct  is  afforded  by  abundant  undigested  muscular 
hbres  after  a meat  diet  and  v heii  there  is  no  diarrhcea ; also  bj"  the 
absence  of  a dark  greenish-brown  color  of  the  urine  when  a drachm 
of  salol  is  taken  in  ilivided  doses  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  by  a diminished  cpiantity  of  indican  in  the  urine.  Neither  fat  in 
the  stools,  lipuria,  nor  glycosuria  is  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  pancreas. 

Cancer  of  the  pylorus  is  more  freely  movable,  is  associated  usually 
with  a dilated  stomach,  and  is  generally  unaccompanied  by  jaundice. 
Cancer  of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  differentiated  from  cancer  of  the 
pancreas,  and  many  of  the  reixnled  cases  of  duodenal  cancer  are  i)robably 
ciises  of  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  In  cancer  of  the  transverse 
colon  inliation  of  the  large  intestine  is  difficult,  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  are  present,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  abundant  indican  in  the 
urine.  In  cancer  of  the  liver  there  is  usually  enlargement  of  this  organ, 
and  jaundice  and  ascites  are  frequently  associated. 

Prognosis. — Cancer  of  the  pancreas  usually  progresses  rapidly  after 
the  discovery  of  the  tumor,  death  taking  place,  as  a rule,  within  a year. 
Jaundice  and  ascites  often  precede  death  by  a few  weeks  onl3\ 

Treatment. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  which  es- 
pecially require  treatment  are  pain,  to  be  relieved  by  morphine,  and 
perhaps  ascites,  which,  if  a cause  of  mechanical  discomfort,  should  be 
treated  by  abdominal  puncture. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

INTRA-PERITONEAL  HEMORRHAGE.  HiEMATOCELE.  H.flEMO- 

PERITONEUM. 

According  as  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  free  or  cir- 
cumscribed, so  the  terms  h.nemoperitoneum  and  liiematocele  are  used. 
In  the  former  the  hemorrhage  may  reach  any  part  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ; in  the  latter  the  progress  of  the  bleeding  is  limited  by  adhesions. 

Etiology. — Hmmoperitoneum  is  caused  by  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  abdominal  wall  or  viscera,  whether  due  to  knife,  bullet,  or  surgical 
instrument;  also  by  laceration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  intestine. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  likewise  result  from  rup- 
tured aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  iks  larger  abdominal  branches,  from 
omental  and  mesenteric  aneurisms,  and  from  the  tearing  of  large  and 
thin-walled  blood-vessels  in  malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and 
ovary.  Although  scurvy,  purpura,  hmmophilia,  phosphorus  poisoning, 
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and  certain  infections  diseases  may  be  productive  of  intra-peritoneal 
hemorrhage,  the  latter  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  of  practical  imiiortance. 

Varicose  veins  of  the  ovary  or  of  the  broad  ligament  may  rupture, 
either  producing  at  once  a hiematocele  or  causing  a haematoma  within 
the  broad  ligament,  whose  subsequent  tearing  produces  the  hiematocele. 
The  escape  of  menstrual  blood  through  the  open  end  of  a normal  tube, 
or  through  the  tube  cut  across  in  the  removal  of  a pelvic  tumor,  or  from 
a tube  dilated  with  blood,  hcemosalpinx,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  of 
the  fimbriated  end,  sometimes  causes  hccmatocele. 

Rupture  of  the  new-formed  blood-vessels  in  the  membrane  resulting 
from  a hemorrhagic  pelvic  peritonitis  is  still  to  be  included  among  the 
causes  of  hiematocele,  altliough  its  importance  has  become  lessened  since 
the  surgeons  have  shown  the  far  greater  etiological  importance  of  ectopic 
gestation. 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  of  the  remediable 
causes  of  hiemoperitoneum  is  ectopic  pregnancj^,  which  is  also  the  most 
important  cause  of  hiematocele.  The  foetus  may  be  present  in  any  part 
of  the  dilated  Fallopian  tube,  usually  in  that  beyond  the  uterus.  The 
time  at  which  the  hemorrhage  is  to  take  place  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  situation  and  the  age  of  the  foetus.  The  wall  of  the  tube  becomes 
weakened,  usually  during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  although 
the  immediate  rupture  of  the  tube  may  result  from  blows,  fulls,  or 
strains,  and  may  occur  at  or  about  a menstrual  x^eriod  or  during  sexual 
excitement. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  fatal  cases  of  hiemoperitoneum  in  consequence 
of  the  usual  cause,  the  pelvis  contains  clotted  blood  which  extends  uxi- 
ward  between  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  lowermost  coils  of  intestine. 
The  hiematocele  forms  a rounded  tumor  which  may  be  larger  than  a 
child’s  head,  but  more  frequently  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  It  usu- 
ally lies  behind  the  uterus  and  the  broad  ligament,  although  sometimes 
in  front,  and  may  extend  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  ijeriiiheral 
portions  of  the  tumor  are  composed  of  old  or  fresh  blood-clots  entangled 
in  fibrous  adhesions  and  adherent  to  the  thickened  xieritoneum.  The 
centre  contains  fresh  blood,  liquid  or  clotted,  with  or  without  adhesions, 
and  x)erhaps  a foetus  or  other  iiroducts  of  gestation.  In  both  hieinoperi- 
toneum  and  hiematocele  a dilated  and  ruxitured  Falloxiian  tube  is  likely 
to  be  found. 

Symptoms. — The  disturbances  resulting  from  intra-xieritoneal  hemor- 
rhage vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  blood  extravasated  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  hemorrhage  has  taken  iilace : hence  they 
may  be  those  of  a sudden  and  extreme  loss  of  blood,  or  of  protracted  and 
slight,  perhaps  recurring,  hemorrhage,  or  of  the  latter  condition  termi- 
nating in  the  former. 

Pain  is  generally  an  early  symxitom,  although,  as  a rule,  of  but  little 
severity.  Its  importance  consists  in  attracting  attention  to  the  iilace  from 
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which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds,  and  it  is  especially'  significant  in  the 
possibly  pregnant  female,  since  it  is  ordinarily  sufficiently  frequent  and 
severe  to  lead  her  to  seek  for  relief.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  so  extreme 
that  the  patient  in  apparent  health  and  without  ob^dous  cause  becomes 
rapidly  enfeebled  and  dizzy  ; her  face  is  pale  and  her  pulse  rapid  and 
weak.  If  the  bleeding  is  more  profuse,  the  patient  is  restless  and  anx- 
ious, with  a hollow  and  husky  voice,  a cold  and  clammy  skin,  a pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  a prolonged  and  infrequent  respiration. 

Physical  examination  may  give  no  evidence  of  the  seat  or  extent  of 
free  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  duluess  exists,  it  is  such 
as  lies  within  normal  limits.  Palpation  or  bimanual  exploration  inay 
meet  with  no  more  resistance  than  that  afforded  by  intestinal  coils  with 
liquid  contents.  If  ectopic  pregnancy  is  the  cause,  and  the  tube  is 
ruptured,  there  may  be  no  physical  evidence  of  its  pathological  con- 
dition. When  the  hemorrhage  is  limited  by  adhesions,  the  symptoms 
and  signs  are  those  of  hiematocele.  The  patient  is  likely  to  have  had 
antecedent  pelvic  iieritonitis,  whether  mild  or  severe,  and  there  is  a 
history  of  more  or  less  pelvic  disturbance.  If  previously  pregnant,  a 
considerable  interval  is  likely  to  have  occurred  since  the  birth  of  the  last 
child.  The  patient  has  been  exposed  to  impregnation,  but  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  irregular,  perhaps  profuse,  flowing,  has  oj^posed  the  idea 
of  pregnancy.  ^Nausea  and  fulness  of  the  breasts  may  be  i)resent  or 
absent.  If  occasional  twinges  of  pain  have  preceded,  they  are  likely  to 
have  been  attributed  to  intestinal  disturbance.  A more  profuse  metror- 
rhagia may  have  been  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  a membrane, — 
the  exfoliated,  hyperphistic,  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

With  such  antecedents  the  formation  of  the  hmmatocele  is  fiivored, 
and  its  presence  is  rather  indicated  by  pressure  upon  the  neighboring 
parts  than  by  symptoms  of  collaxise  or  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  hmmatocele  may  attain  a size  suflicient  to 
produce  frequency  of  micturition,  irritability  of  the  rectum,  or  pain  and 
abnormal  nervous  sensations  in  the  legs,  according  as  the  pressure  is 
upon  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  or  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  nerves.  Vaginal 
examination  then  indicates  the  presence  of  a tender,  rounded,  elastic 
tumor  at  one  side,  behind  or  in  front  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  is  likely 
to  become  somewhat  enlarged  and  soft,  lying  nearer  the  symphysis  or  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum  according  to  the  seat  and  size  of  the  hmmatocele. 
Not  infrequently  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  the  result  of  the  hemorrhage, 
wliich  then  ceases,  the  extravasated  blood  being  often  absorbed.  The 
symptoms  which  ensue  are  those  of  a mild  localized  ]>elvic  i>eritonitis, 
and  consist  in  a slightly  elevatt^l  range  of  tem])erature  lasting  a few 
daj'S,  hyi)og:isti’ic  and  vaginal  tenderness  j)crsisting  for  some  time,  and 
moderate  tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  blood  is  ab- 
sorbed, a diffuse  induration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uterus  may  remain 
in  its  place.  If  the  foetus  continues  to  grow,  the  hemorrhages  become 
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more  frequent  and  severe,  the  haematocele  increases  in  size,  and  symp- 
toms of  progressive  anaemia  are  associated  with  the  febrile  disturbance 
and  localized  pain. 

The  tendency  is  now  towards  a perforation  of  the  htematocele  into  the 
rectum  or  elsewhere  in  the  intestine,  into  the  vagina,  or,  more  rarely,  into 
the  bladder.  Perforation  into  the  rectum  is  preceded  by  frequent  mucous 
discharges  and  tenesmus,  and  a soft  and  especially  tender  spot  may  be 
found  on  rectal  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  The  discharge 
of  the  contents  of  the  haematocele  into  the  rectum  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  relief  to  the  symptoms,  which  relief  may  become  per- 
manent with  the  disappeai’ance  of  the  haimatocele.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  admission  of  the  rectal  contents  into  the  hsematocele  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce gangrene  of  the  wall  of  the  lattei-,  with  a fatal  peritonitis.  If  per- 
foration takes  place  into  the  intestine  elsewhere  than  in  the  rectum,  a 
similar  fatal  peritonitis  may  result  or  fistula}  be  established  between  the 
hjematocele  and  the  ileum  or  ciecum  and  the  rectum.  Perforation  into 
the  vagina  is  less  frequent  than  into  the  rectum,  and  is  followed  by  like 
possibilities.  Perforation  into  the  bladder  usually  causes  cystitis  and 
pyelonephritis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intra-peritoneal  hemorrhage  is  based 
upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden,  more  or  less  severe  collapse  in  an  ap- 
parently healthy  person,  associated  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lower 
abdomen  or  pelvis.  Although  such  symptoms  suggest  iieritonitis  from 
perforation,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  antemia  excludes  this  diagnosis. 
The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  being  concealed  at  the  outset,  the  history 
of  the  case  becomes  important  in  calling  attention  to  the  gastric,  intestinal, 
uterine,  or  urinary  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  severe  gasti'ic  or  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  or 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  or  evidences  of  fibrous  hepatitis  are  likely  to 
have  preceded,  or  blood  is  found  in  the  vomit  and  stools.  Blood  in  the 
urine  or  in  the  vagina  would  point  towards  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
in  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  Hemorrhage  from  tumors  of  the  liver, 
pancreas,  or  ovaries  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  later  stages  of  these  affec- 
tions and  after  characteristic  symptoms  have  been  manifested.  Sudden 
collapse  and  pain  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  or  to  the  twisting  of  the 
pedicle  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  especially  the  latter,  in  which  case  the  symp- 
toms of  anaemia  are  very  conspicuous.  The  physical  examination  will 
disclose  the  presence  of  a tumor  of  such  size  as  to  have  been  previously 
recognized  or  of  such  rapid  and  extreme  development  as  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  hemorrhage  alone. 

In  haemoperitoneum  there  is  usually  no  satisfactory  physical  evidence 
of  diagnostic  value  in  determining  the  presence  of  blood.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  hemorrhage  is  circumscribed,  a tumor  is  to  be  found  and  its 
outlines  are  to  be  determined  by  bimanual  examination.  The  tumor  may 
be  simulated  by  a haematoma  of  the  broad  ligament,  but  this  is  at  the 
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side  of  the  uterus  and  lacks  the  severe  symptoms  of  pain  and  collapse, 
although  later  these  may  follow  the  rupture  of  the  htematoma,  which  pro- 
duces either  hiemoperitoueum  or  haiinatocele.  A retroflexed  pregnant 
uterus,  uterine  tibromyomata,  small  ovarian  tumors,  pregnancy,  or  re- 
tained menses  in  a rudimentary  horn  may  simulate  a hiematocele.  The 
nature  of  the  tumor  may  be  suspected  if  the  possibility  and  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  absent.  The  history  of  iiregnancy  and  the  catheter  or  sound 
ill  the  bladder  permit  the  diagnosis  of  retroflexion  of  the  pregnant  uterus 
to  be  made.  Although  a distended  uterine  horn  may  closel}’'  resemble  the 
hiematocele  in  history,  symptoms,  and  signs,  the  tumor  is  usually  lateral 
and  the  dilated  crescentic  os  is  a part  of  the  tumor.  A circumscribed 
Ijerimetritis  or  a salpingitis  may  also  resemble  the  hyematocele  in  symp- 
toms, seat,  and  physical  characteristics,  although  the  symptoms  are  less 
violent  and  less  rapid  and  anaiiuia  is  absent.  The  use  of  the  aspirator  in 
ciuse  of  need  will  show  whether  the  tumor  is  composed  of  blood  or  of  in- 
flammatory exudation. 

Prognosis. — Small  intra- peritoneal  hemorrhages  are  of  but  little  con- 
sequence, since  blood  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  peritoneum.  If  the 
hemorrhages  are  sufficiently  large,  death  occurs  within  a day  or  two, 
at  times  within  a few  hours.  Small  htematoceles  are  usually  readily 
absorbed.  Large  hiematoceles  maj^  also  be  absorbed,  although  months 
are  necessary  for  this  to  take  place.  The  })rolonged  illness  attend- 
ing absorption  becomes  grave  if  iierforation  and  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  hcematocele,  with  the  risks  of  putrefaction  and  gangrene, 
occur.  If  the  patient  recovers,  fibrous  adhesions,  obliterated  tubes, 
and  dislocated  organs  are  likely  to  be  left  and  cause  dysmenorrhoea, 
sterility,  and  chronic  invalidism. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  medical  treatment  for  rapidly  progressing 
hemorrhage  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  circum- 
scribed, the  patient  should  be  made  comfortable,  the  strength  suii})orted, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  clot  favored  by  rest  and  proper  care.  Serious 
recurring  hemorrhages,  threatening  life,  or  producing  large  tumors,  or 
progressing  with  symptoms  of  impending  i)erforatiou  or  of  septiciemia, 
require  surgical  treatment.  Zweifel  has  found  that  the  mortality  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  cases  of  hsematocele  under  medical  treatment 
wfis  sixteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  Of  sixty-six  ciises  treated  l)y 
puncture  the  mortality  was  fifteen  and  one-tenth  cent.  Of  thirty 
cases  treated  by  incision  ten  per  cent.  died.  A still  lower  mortality 
follovvs  the  treatment  of  luematocele  by  abdominal  section,  although 
the  series  of  cases  thus  treated  includes  those  of  mild  as  well  as  of 
severe  hemorrhage,  the  large  majority  of  the  cases  needing  no  surgical 
treatment.  Martin  states  that  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  ctises  of 
ectox>ic  gestation  treated  ex})ectantly  thii’ty-six  i)er  cent,  recovered  and 
sixty-three  ]>er  cent,  died,  while  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  operated 
ui)on  seventy-six  i)er  cent,  recovered  and  twenty-three  per  cent.  died. 
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HYDROPERITONEUM.  ASCITES.  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY. 

Accumulation  of  transuded  fluid  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  takes  place 
under  several  conditions,  and  is  the  symptom  of  various  diseases. 

Etiology. — Two  varieties  of  dropsy  are  usually  recognized,  the  me- 
chanical and  the  cachectic.  The  former  is  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the 
venous  outflow,  causing  increased  transudation,  or  of  obstruction  to  the 
lymph-current,  preveuting  absorption.  Cachectic  ascites  occurs  when 
the  peritoneal  endothelium  is  abnormal  and  intei  feres  both  with  venous 
transudation  and  with  lymphatic  absorption.  The  immediate  mechanical 
causes  of  abdominal  droj)sy  are  general  or  local.  Conspicuous  among 
the  former  is  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart,  as 
in  uncompensated  valvular  disease  and  cardiac  weakness,  pulmonaiy 
emx)hysema,  and  fibrous  j)neumouia.  The  most  imiiortant  local  cause 
is  obstruction  to  the  x;>assage  of  blood  through  the  liver,  whether  from 
fibrous  hej)atitis,  malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the  trunk 
of  the  j)ortal  vein,  or  pressure  uj)ou  the  latter  by  pancreatic  tumors  or 
enlarged  lymi^hatic  glands  or  its  constriction  by  jicritonitic  thicken- 
ings and  adhesions.  The  xiressure  of  tumors  uxjon  the  lynij)hatics  and 
the  hepatic  vein  or  uj)on  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  the  root  of  the 
mesentery  is  likewise  a local  cause  of  ascites.  The  immediate  cause 
of  cachectic  ascites  is  the  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  peritoneum,  such 
as  occurs  in  emaciating  diseases,  amyloid  degeneration,  nephritis,  and 
chronic  malaria. 

Chronic  fibrous  hepatitis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  abdominal  dropsy.  The  enlarged  abdomen  occurring  in  i^eri- 
toneal  tuberculosis  and  cancer  is  a manifestation  rather  of  iieritonitis 
than  of  drojDsy. 

Ascites  takes  place  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  may  even  interfere  with 
the  birth  of  the  child,  although  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
adult. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  peritoneum  may  show  no  abnormal  ap- 
pearances, or  it  is  slightly  thickened  and  opaque,  especially  in  j)atches. 
Tlie  subperitoneal  fibrous  tissue  may  likewise  be  thickened  and  indurated. 
Such  thickenings  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  comi^lications  than  as  essen- 
tials. The  ascitic  fluid  or  droi^sical  effusion  varies  in  quantity  ui3  to 
several  gallons.  It  is  commonly  of  a jiale  yellow  color,  with  a slightly 
greenish  tint,  though  it  may  become  dark  green  from  the  presence  of 
bile-pigment,  or  red  or  reddish  brown  from  that  of  blood.  It  is  usually 
clear,  but  may  be  opalescent,  especially  after  its  removal  during  life,  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  some  probably  albuminoid  constit- 
uent. It  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  is  of  a watery  or  a viscid  consist- 
ency, and  has  a specific  gravity  of  1010  to  1015.  Its  chemical  character- 
istics are  i)ractically  those  of  blood-serum.  It  contains  from  two  to  two 
and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  albumin,  and  the  ready  determination  of  the 
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percentage  of  this  constituent  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  albumin  contained  in  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  more  likely  is  its  origin  to  be  inflammatory  ; the  less  the  percentage 
of  albumin,  the  more  likely^  is  the  fluid  to  be  ascitic.  The  lo\\  est  percent- 
ages are  found  in  cachectic  ascites,  the  highest  percentages  in  cancerous 
peritonitis.  The  quantity  of  albumin  present  is  approximately  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  urinouieter,  and  the  accompanying  talde,  a modi- 
fication of  that  of  Euneberg,  indicates  the  relation  of  the  specific  gravity 
to  the  percentage  of  albumin  in  free  fluid  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
its  etiology. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Percentage  of 
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1023  .... 
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1024  .... 
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Cause. 

Hydrsemic  ascites. 

Portal  obstruction. 

General  venous  obstruction. 

Peritonitis, 


Cancerous  peritonitis. 


When  ascitic  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  as  above  stated  it  may  become 
faintly  opalescent,  A delicate  clot  of  fibrin  is  likely  to  occui-,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  appreciable  sediment.  Leukocytes,  endothelium  (some- 
times in  flakes),  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  granular  or  fatty  cells, 
and  crystals  of  cholesterin  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  fluid.  If  the  ascites  is  due  to  general  venous  obstruction,  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  numerous.  The  term  chi/Jous  ascites  is  aiqilied 
when  the  ascitic  fluid  resembles  milk,  the  appearance  being  due  to  the 
presence  of  molecular  fat.  It  is  found  when  the  lacteals  leak  from  wounds, 
ulcers,  or  rupture,  or  when  filarim  are  present  in  them.  Obsfrnction  of 
the  thoracic  duct  by  thrombosis,  scars,  induration  of  the  mesenteric  at- 
tachment to  the  intestine,  and  thrombosis  of  the  subclavian  vein  where 
the  thoracic  duct  enters,  also  are  causes.  In  the  case  of  the  last-men- 
tioned cause  the  left  ])leural  cavity  may  likewise  contain  a milky  Iluid. 
If  the  milky  appearance  of  the  fluid  is  due  to  large  and  small  fat-droi)S, 
the  term  adipose  ascites  is  employed.  Such  hit  results  from  the  fatty 
degeneration  of  cells,  and  their  presence  in  sufficient  abundance  is  indica- 
tive of  a chronic  peritonitis  or  of  a tubercular  or  cancerous  peritonitis. 
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The  resemblance  to  milk  is  further  suggested  by  the  formation  of  a 
creamy  layer  on  the  surface  when  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand.  A high 
specific  gravity  and  lai’ge  percentage  of  albumin  favor  the  inflammatory 
or  neoplastic  origin  of  the  fluid,  and  the  sediment  then  may  contain  the 
cells  of  cancer,  blood- corpuscles,  endothelium,  and  fat. 

Symptoms. — The  immediate  effect  of  ascites  is  the  production  of 
pressure  upon  the  abdominal  wall  and  its  contents.  Such  pressure  usu- 
ally takes  place  gradually,  but  may  be  of  rapid  j^rogress.  As  the  abdo- 
men becomes  distended  there  is  a sensation  of  fulness  in  it  which  may  at 
first  be  attributed  to  fat,  but  soon  increases  to  one  of  weight  and  event- 
ually of  pressure.  The  patient  moves  about  with  difiiculty.  He  may  be 
obliged  to  remain  upright  or  in  the  supine  position.  The  displacement 
of  the  heart  upward  is  likely  to  produce  palpitation.  The  expansion 
of  the  lungs  is  prevented,  and  respiration  becomes  frequent  and  dif- 
ficult. Vomiting  and  constipation  often  occur.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high-colored,  concentrated,  and  usually  contains  a brick-dust  sediment. 
These  physical  characteristics,  in  addition  to  a trace  of  albumin  and  the 
presence  of  occasional  red  blood-corpuscles,  are  indicative  of  a chronic 
passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  On  physical  examination  the  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  the  dis- 
tention, and  presents  a striking  picture  if  the  patient  is  emaciated.  In 
the  dorsal  position  the  abdomen  is  likely  to  bulge  in  the  flanks.  In  the 
uj^right  position  it  is  prominent  towards  the  front.  When  the  distention 
is  extreme  the  belly  is  rounded,  and  the  navel  may  protrude  or  be  ob- 
literated. The  skin  is  dry,  smooth,  shining,  and  scarred  as  in  pregnancy. 
The  veins  in  the  abdominal  wall,  especially  in  the  groins,  the  flanks,  and 
over  the  lower  costal  cartilages,  are  distended  and  prominent,  and,  if 
cirrhosis  is  the  cause,  may  radiate  outward  from  the  navel.  The  results 
of  percussion  vary  in  accordance  witli  the  position  of  the  patient  and 
the  distention  and  mobility  of  the  intestines.  If  the  patient  is  on  his 
back,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended  with  gas,  the  epi- 
gastrium is  resonant  and  separated  from  the  lower  abdomen  by  a curved 
line  of  dnlness  concave  upward.  When  the  patient  turns  to  the  side,' 
dulness  is  found  over  the  dependent  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  resonance 
in  that  flank  which  is  uppermost. 

If  the  intestines  contain  no  gas,  or  are  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  or  the  mesentery  is  so  short,  or  the  quantity  of  fluid  so  large,  that 
they  are  prevented  from  floating  to  the  surface,  the  dulness  is  no  longer 
characteristic  ; but  the  resonance  of  the  intestines  mav  be  found  in  the 
lower  abdomen  or  in  the  flanks,  in  either  of  which  places  it  may  remain 
even  if  the  patient  changes  his  position.  Fluctuation  is  usually  present, 
being  especially  aiiparent  near  the  border-line  between  dnlness  and  reso- 
nance, and  the  wave  is  often  to  be  seen  when  the  abdominal  walls  are 
moderately  tense.  If  the  latter  are  excessively  fat  or  (edematous,  a su- 
perficial wave  may  be  transmitted,  not  due  to  fluctuation  ot  the  ascitic 
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fluid,  and  should  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  pressiu-e  between 
the  palpating  fingers  by  means  of  some  solid  object.  There  may  be  no 
fluctuation  if  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  either  extreme  or  very 
slight. 

Although  the  transudation  of  fluid  is  usually  progressive  and  the 
ascites  persists,  there  are  frecpieut  temporary  variations  in  the  (piantity 
of  fluid  present.  A period  of  relief  to  the  sj^mptouis  of  pressure  may 
thus  arise,  to  be  soon  followed  by  increased  discomfort.  The  free  escape 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  also  i)roduces  temporaiy  ease. 
More  liermaiient  freedom  takes  place  from  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  in 
hepatic  ascites,  which  may  occur  when  there  is  distention  of  the  smaller 
veins  uniting  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  with  those  of  the  i)eripheral 
venous  system.  More  i-arely  the  ascitic  fluid  1ms  been  discharged  into 
the  rectum  or  through  the  navel,  yuch  relief  is  usually  but  temporaiy, 
since  the  cause  of  the  ascites  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and,  as  a rule, 
steadily  incrtmses  in  severity. 

Diagnosis. —The  discovery  that  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  free  fluid  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  ascites. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  that  this  fluid  is  of  non-inflammatoiy 
origin.  The  existence  of  fluid  is  decided  by  dulness  on  percussion  and 
by  the  juTsence  of  fluctuation.  That  the  fluid  is  free  is  indicated  by 
a shifting  of  the  dull  fluctuating  region  with  a change  in  the  x>osition  of 
the  body.  Various  conditions  associated  with  the  presence  of  more  or 
less  fluid  have  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  This  is  esiiecially  true  in  the 
case  of  fluid  contained  in  large  cavities,  as  the  unilocular  cystoma  of  the 
ovary,  the  parovarian  cyst,  the  fibro-cyst  of  the  uterus,  drojisj’  of  the 
amnion,  the  distended  bladder,  and  the  dilated  stomach  or  intestine.  It 
is  also  to  be  recognized  that  cysts  and  ascites  may  coexist.  In  such  a case 
either  the  free  fluid  or  the  encysted  fluid  is  likely  largely  to  iirevail.  The 
sex  of  the  jiatient  will  exclude  some  of  these  conditions.  If  the  abdominal 
wall  and  that  of  the  cyst  are  not  especially  tense,  the  displacement  of  the 
intestines  is  j)0ssible  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changed.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  fluid  is  free  or  encysted.  Commonly 
in  the  dorsal  position  the  upimr  line  of  dulness  is  concave  downward  in 
case  of  ascites  and  convex  uj^ward  in  case  of  cyst.  On  vaginal  exami- 
nation the  uterus  is  more  freely  movable  in  ascites  than  in  the  case  of  a 
judvic  tumoi-,  and  the  posterioi’  wall  of  the  vagina  is  i)ushed  foi-ward  by 
tlie  ascitic  fluid,  which  usually  fluctuates  when  the  abdominal  wall  is 
l)al])ated.  The;  absence  of  elongation  of  the  uterine  canal,  as  shown  by 
exx)loration  with  the  sound,  will  ordinarily  eliminate  the  uterine  fibro- 
cyst.  The  uterine  cavity  is  also  lengthened  when  droi)sy  of  the  amnion 
is  i)re.sent,  and  a ])0ssibility  of  i)regnancy,  followed  by  recurring  bloody 
or  watery  discharges  from  the  vagina,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  this 
condition.  Pi’egnancy  has  also  been  mistaken  for  jiscites,  but  the  histoiy 
of  the  case  and  the  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  will  suffice  to  make  the 
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diagnosis  clear.  The  distended  bladder  is  easily  excluded  by  the  passage 
of  a catheter.  For  dilatation  of  the  stomach  to  be  mistaken  for  ascites 
the  former  must  be  extreme,  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  lying  at  the 
symphysis.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  increase  of  the  abdominal  disten- 
tion from  above  downward,  and  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  will  serve  for 
the  diagnosis  of  dilated  stomach.  Litten  states  that  extreme  abdominal 
enlargement,  dulness  with  change  of  position,  and  huctuation  were  present 
in  dilatation  of  the  ileum  in  consequence  of  stricture.  If  there  was  no 
evidence  in  such  a case  of  a possible  cause  of  ascites,  visible  iieristalsis, 
borborygmi,  aud  perhaj)S  aspiration,  would  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

Free  fluid  in  the  distended  abdomen  may  be  of  inllammatory  origin, 
due  to  chrouici  peritonitis  or  to  tubercular  or  cancerous  peritonitis  as 
well  as  to  ascites.  In  the  last  there  is  no  elevation  of  temperature.  In 
the  former  pain  and  fever  are  more  likely  to  occur.  In  tubercular  or 
cancerous  peritonitis  tubercles  or  cancer  may  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
the  examination  of  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  parietal  peritoneum, 
including  that  of  the  pelvis,  may  disclose  thickenings,  perhaps  nodular 
masses.  The  diagnosis  of  ascites  is  hivored  by  the  existence  of  synq)toms 
of  obstructive  disease  in  the  liver,  heart  or  lungs,  aud  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  is  aided  by  the  examination  of  the  asiiirated  fluid.  The 
characteristics  of  ascitic  fluid  have  been  already  described.  Typical 
ovarian  fluid  is  yellow,  somewhat  opaque,  viscid,  of  a specific  gravity  of 
1018  to  1055,  and  contains  a larger  quantity  of  albumin.  There  is  no  for- 
mation of  a clot  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  sediment  contains  cylin- 
drical or  globular  epithelium,  often  in  a condition  of  hyaline  or  fatty 
degeneration.  The  fluid  from  the  parovarian  cyst  is  pale,  watery,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1005,  and  has  merely  a trace  of  albumin.  In  the  fluid 
from  the  uterine  flbro-cyst  clotted  fibrin  appears  in  considerable  quantity 
after  exposure  to  the  air.  Peritonitic  fluid  usually  hjis  a specific  gravity 
above  1014,  contains  more  than  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  albumin, 
and  may  also  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  fibrinogeuous  material. 
In  cancerous  peritonitis  cells  resembling  endothelium  may  be  found,  but 
their  cancerous  nature  is  at  times  to  be  recognized,  according  to  Quincke, 
by  the  presence  of  glycogen,  which  becomes  brown  on  the  addition  of 
dilute  solutions  of  iodine.  Tlie  j^hysical  examination  of  the  abdomen 
after  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  often  makes  the  diag- 
nosis clear  by  permitting  the  recognition  of  an  atrophied  liver  and  an 
enlarged  spleen,  or  of  an  abdominal  or  a pelvic  tumor. 

Prognosis. — Ascites  is  always  a symptom  of  serious  import,  from  the 
usually  incurable  nature  of  the  disease  in  which  it  occurs.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  fluid,  the  more  rapid  its  accumulation,  and  the  earlier  its 
return  after  being  withdrawn,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  recovery  from  dropsy  has  taken  place.  Small  benign  tumors  have 
been  the  cause  of  ascites,  and  the  removal  of  these  has  effected  a cure. 
Life  has  been  prolonged  for  years  during  which  repeated  removal  of  the 
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fluid  has  taken  place, — in  the  case  reported  by  Lecanii  more  than  eight 
hundred  times.  The  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  fluid  has  not  rarely 
proved  a new  source  of  danger,  since  fatal  intra-peritoneal  hemorrhage 
has  resulted  from  puncture  of  arteries  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a fatal 
peritonitis  has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  unclean  trocars. 

Treatment. — In  ascites,  as  in  other  forms  of  dropsies,  diuretics  and 
sudor iflcs  are  often  useful  in  getting  rid  of  the  dropsical  effusion,  but, 
owing  to  the  excessive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  due  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  portal  vein,  diuretics  very  commonly  fail  to  act  satishictorily,  whilst 
purgatives  are  not  only  certain  in  their  action,  but  by  relieving  the  exces- 
sive congestion  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract  tend  to  improve  digestion, 
provided  they  are  not  given  in  such  form  or  dose  as  to  cause  irritation 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mendirane.  In  the  selection  of  the  piu  - 
gative  the  choice  lies  between  elaterium,  compound  jalap  powder,  and 
salines.  Instead,  liowever,  of  confining  the  patient  to  one  of  these  purga- 
tives, it  is  better  to  use  all  in  turn.  One-eighth  grain  each  of  elaterium 
and  extract  of  belladonna  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  or  Epsom  salt, 
two  drachms,  may  be  given  in  concentrated  solution. 

Whenever  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  interferes  with  the 
respiration,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  purgatives,  paracentesis  abdonii- 
nalis  should  be  performed,  although  it  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  fluid.  Antiseptic  precaution  should  be  abso- 
lute ; the  trocar  should  be  disinfected  immediately  before  use.  Unless 
in  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  the  patient  should  be  tapped  in  a sitting 
posture,  the  trocar  being  thrust  into  the  abdomen  half-way  between  the 
navel  and  the  pubes  and  through  the  linea  alba  ; hard  pressure  should 
be  exerted  upon  the  whole  abdomen  by  a properly  jirepared  many-tailed 
bandage  applied  before  the  beginning  of  the  operation  and  continually 
drawn  on  during  the  flowing  of  the  fluid.  After  the  operation  the  punc- 
ture should  be  covered  with  a piece  of  rubber  plaster,  and  over  this 
antiseptic  absorbent  cotton,  whilst  the  abdomen  should  be  tightly  band- 
aged so  as  to  support  the  abdominal  vessels,  which  have  a tendency  to 
become  extremely  relaxed  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  they  have 
been  receiving  from  the  fluid  about  them.  From  six  to  twelve  or  even 
more  quarts  of  fluid  may  l>e  drawn  at  a single  tapping.  Trickling  of  the 
fluid  through  the  aperture  after  the  operation  will  usually  do  no  harm  if 
the  liquid  be  absorbed  immediately  in  the  dressing  and  the  skin  be  well 
protected  by  the  free  use  of  zinc  ointment : rarely  a circnmvoluted  suture 
is  necessary.  In  feeble  cases  digitalis  and  strychnine  should  be  given 
before  the  operation,  to  prevent  possible  syncope. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERITONEUM.  PERITONITIS. 

It  is  especially  important  for  the  physician  to  discriminate  bt'tween 
acute  and  chronic  peritonitis,  since  the  ap])ropriate  treatment  of  the 
former  may  prevent  the  chronic  variety,  and  the  early  recognition  of 
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this  form  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  productive  of  speedy 
cure  and  preventive  of  prolonged  invalidism*.  Altliough  there  is  often 
no  sharply  defined  line  of  division  bet\A^een  acute  and  chronic  jierito- 
nitis,  the  one  being  continued  into  the  other,  there  are  cases  which  are 
chronic  from  the  outset  and  which  require  separate  consideration,  since 
they  are  not  merely  the  terminal  stage  of  an  acute  process. 

ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Etiology. — Peritonitis  occurs  equally  often  in  either  sex  and  at  all 
times  of  life,  even  in  the  foetus.  A distinction  is  drawn  between  iirimary 
and  secondary  varieties  of  peritonitis  according  as  the  inflammation  is 
limited  to  the  peritoneum  or  is  associated  with  or  dei>endent  upon  dis- 
ease of  parts  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Primary  peritonitis  is  also 
sometimes  called  idiopatliic  or  spontaneous.  It  has  been  called  rheu- 
matic when  a primary  peritonitis  has  developed  suddenly  after  exposure 
to  cold,  or  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  iieritouitis  develojis  during  the 
course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  view  that  infiamniations  are  due  to 
the  action  of  iriltauts  and  that  such  irritants  are  often  of  bacterial  nature 
or  origin,  a distinction  is  drawn  between  simple  and  septic  or  infectious 
varieties  of  peritonitis.  Simple  peritonitis  represents  the  results  of  trau- 
matism alone,  as  from  falls,  blows,  wounds,  and  aseptic  operations,  the 
rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  or  the  twisting  of  the  pedicle  of  a peduncu- 
late, especially  pelvic,  tumor. 

Septic  peritonitis  results  from  the  association  of  the  above  causes,  es- 
pecially traumatism  and  surgical  operations,  as  well  as  of  those  to  be  later 
mentioned,  with  the  introduction  of  bacteria.  Such  bacteria  may  vary  in 
kind.  Some  of  them,  as  shown  by  experiment,  when  introduced  into  the 
healthy  peritoneal  cavity  produce  no  disturbances ; they  are  absorbed, 
their  growth  is  checked,  or  they  are  destroyed.  If  the  peritoneum  is 
abnormal  in  consequence  of  traumatism  or  the  presence  of  chemical 
agents,  perhaps  derived  from  the  growth  of  bacteria,  or  if  fieces  and 
blood-clots  are  present  in  which  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  favored,  or  if 
the  absorbing  powers  of  the  peritoneum  are  interfered  with  by  pre-exist- 
ing disease,  as  ascites,  heart  disesise,  and  fibrous  hepatitis,  septic  peri- 
tonitis follows  the  admission  of  the  bacteria.  These  may  directly  enter 
the  peritoneal  cavity  through  open  Fallopian  tubes.  They  may  also  pass 
through  the  peritoneum  from  parts  communicating  with  the  siu-faces  of 
the  body,  as  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  the  biliary  tract,  the  pancreas, 
the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  lung  by  way 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  occurrence  of  a septic  peritonitis  without  ap- 
parent local  cause  in  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  and  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  is  attributable  to  the  transfer 
of  bacteria  through  the  blood  and  ljunph  from  remote  parts  ot  the  body 
to  the  peritoneum. 
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All  appreciation  of  tlie  local  causes  of  peritonitis  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since  the  resulting  inflammation  is  usually  limited  for  a while 
to  the  place  of  its  origin,  although  showing  an  early  and  sometimes  im- 
mediate tendency  to  become  general.  Such  local  causes  are  traumatic  or 
pathological  processes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  and  biliary  tracts,  the  pan- 
creas, spleen,  and  geiiito-urinary  apparatus.  Pathological  processes  in 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  and  in  neighboring 
parts,  as  the  thoracic  organs,  the  spine,  and  the  pelvic  bones,  are  also 
to  be  included.  It  is  probable  that  the  development  of  a iieritonitis 
in  the  various  infections  disejises  is  connected  with  a local  cause  which 
eludes  recognition, — for  examxile,  embolism  or  hemorrhage. 

Exclusive  of  injuries  and  oiierations,  the  most  freciuent  local  causes  of 
peritonitis  are  to  be  found  in  affections  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the 
genitals  of  the  female,  and  the  gall-bladder. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  of  acute  i)eritonitis  are  usually  cir- 
cumscribed at  the  outset,  but  tend  to  become  diffused.  A distinction  is 
thus  drawn  between  a local  and  a general  peritonitis,  the  lesions  being  the 
same,  differing  only  in  extent.  At  the  outset  the  peritoneum  is  slightly 
ojiaque,  its  surface  dull,  its  blood-vessels  injected,  and  minute  hemor- 
rhages are  |)resent  in  the  snbperitoneal  fibrous  tissue.  Soft  gray  or  yellow 
clotted  fibrin  appears  on  the  surface,  forming  false  membranes  varying  in 
thickness  and  oxiacity,  or  adhesions  as  delicate  threads,  strings,  or  bands. 
A liquid  exudation  likewise  ax^xiears,  at  first  thin,  watery,  and  slightly 
oxiaque,  but  later  thick,  yellow,  and  xmrulent.  According  to  the  xiredoni- 
inance  of  one  or  another  characteristic  of  the  exudation  the  x>eritonitis 
is  sxioken  of  as  fibrinous,  serous,  or  xmrulent.  Eed  blood-coiqinscles  are 
also  present  in  the  exudation,  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  ])ro- 
duce  a red  color.  This  hemorrhagic  xiecitonitis  occurs  chiefly  in  scor- 
butic or  xmrpmdc  cases  or  in  tubercular  and  cancerous  x^eritonitis. 
AVhen  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  results  from  the  ruiitiire 
of  an  ovarian  cystoma,  vascularized  fibrous  adhesions  are  eventually 
formed  between  the  surfaces  of  the  xieritoneum  and  of  the  tumor.  The 
gelatinous  material  secreted  from  the  wall  of  tlie  rux^tured  cyst  may 
be(!ome  traversed,  enmeshed,  and  encapsulated  by  the  adhesions,  a mass 
thus  being  formed  resembling  a myxoma.  To  this  variety  of  x>eritonitis 
Werth  has  axiplied  the  term  peritoneal  pf^eudo-nuixoma.  Bacteria,  esxie- 
cially  the  strex^tococcus,  the  staxihylococcus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the 
pneumococcus,  are  found  in  the  exudation  and  uiion  the  inflamed  xmri- 
toneum  in  septic  xieritonitis.  The  strex^tococeus  is  esxiecially  frequent 
in  puerperal  jieritonitis.  The  quantity  of  liquid  exudation  which  may 
be  present  varies  from  a few  ounces  to  several  quarts.  When  the 
exudation  is  both  fibrinous  and  liquid,  collections  of  the  fluid  are  often 
found  enclosed  within  a mesh-work  of  fibrin,  in  which  the  sxiaces  may 
sometimes  be  of  considerable  size. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended  with  gas,  often  to  an  extreme 
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degree  ; their  walls  are  oedematoiis,  and  the  peritoneum  is  easily  torn  and 
stripped  from  the  muscular  coat.  In  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  gas  is  likely  to  be  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  the  exudation  is  thin,  opaque,  of  a greenish  tint,  and  of  a fmcal  odor. 
Such  an  odor  may  also  be  present  when  there  is  no  visible  xjerfo ration  of 
the  intestine,  especially  if  the  exudation  is  circumscribed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Abdominal  i^aiii  is  usually  the  first  symptom  of  acute 
peritonitis.  It  is  sometimes  slight  at  the  outset,  gradually  increasing  in 
severity,  when  it  is  apt  to  be  attributed  to  indigestion,  or  it  may  be 
sudden  and  intense,  as  in  peritonitis  from  perforation ; in  puerperal 
cases  it  is  not,  as  a rule,  severe.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a brief  period 
of  slight  malaise,  or  may  follow  a cliill.  Tlie  pain  is  cutting,  piercing, 
tearing,  or  griping,  and  is  likely  to  be  aggravated  on  motion  of  tiie  pa- 
tient, even  from  coughing,  vomiting,  or  defecation,  perhaps  from  draw- 
ing a long  breath.  The  dorsal  decubitus  is  usually  maintained.  The 
knees  are  often  di’awn  up,  and  the  pressure  of  even  the  bedclothes  may 
be  burdensome. 

The  pain  is  often  localized  at  first,  or  it  may  be  present  throughout 
the  abdomen.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  navel, 
to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  other  regions  which  may  be  remote  from  its 
place  of  origin.  The  source  is  more  correctly  determined  by  the  seat  of 
tenderness  than  by  the  painful  region.  The  localized  tenderness  and 
pain  soon  become  generalized,  the  snlfering  being  greatest  where  the 
normal  peritoneum  is  being  invaded,  and  diminishing  as  the  exudation 
is  formed. 

Vomiting  is  also  an  early  symptom,  perhaps  the  first,  but  usually 
quickly  follows  the  incipient  pain,  and  is  likely  to  continue  throughout 
the  disease.  It  is  so  readily  produced  by  food  or  drink,  even  in  small 
quantities,  that  the  patient  often  refuses  them.  At  first  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  expelled,  then  bile  is  vomited,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  often  having  the  odor  and  ap- 
pearance of  thin  yellow  fEeces,  regurgitate  through  the  incompetent  py- 
lorus and  are  vomited.  At  times,  and  especially  towards  the  end  of  life, 
the  vomit  is  of  a dark-brown  color,  perhaps  flocculent,  resembling  partly 
digested  blood.  Nausea  and  belching  also  occur.  Hiccough  may  take 
place  when  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragm  is  inflamed,  and 
often  proves  a most  distressing  symptom  by  causing  wakefulness  and  x^ro- 
longing  pain. 

The  abdominal  walls  in  the  region  of  incipient  pain  and  tenderness 
are  usually  found  tense,  perhaps  retracted.  The  abdomen  soon  becomes 
swollen,  however,  from  the  increasing  formation  and  retention  of  gas 
within  the  bowel,  its  exi^ulsion  being  prevented  by  a paresis  or  i^aralysis 
of  the  muscular  coat.  With  the  increasing  distention  of  the  bowel  the 
abdomen  grows  larger,  and  may  be  enormous  if  the  abdominal  wall  is 
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tliiu  and  the  muscles  are  stretched  and  flaccid,  as  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 
In  men  with  powerful  abdominal  muscles  the  abdominal  distention  may 
be  inconsiderable.  If  intestinal  perforation  is  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis, 
gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  usually  aids  in  producing  the  abdominal  en- 
largement. With  the  iiersistence  of  the  peritonitis,  and  especially  with 
freedom  of  action  of  the  bowels,  the  abdomen  is  likely  to  become  less 
distended. 

Fever  is  next  in  importance  to  the  previously  mentioned  symptoms 
of  peritonitis.  The  temperature  usually  ranges  from  100°  to  103°  F.,  tlie 
evening  temperature  being,  lus  a rule,  higher  than  that  observed  in  the 
morning.  If  the  patient  is  collapsed,  the  tempei'ature  is  often  subnormal, 
and  it  has  been  found  iis  high  as  110°  F.  shortlj''  before  death.  The 
temperature  may  be  lower  than  100°  F.,  yet  the  peritonitis  be  general, 
critical,  or  fatal.  In  circumscribed  peritonitis  the  pulse  may  be  but  little 
altered  in  strength  or  frequency.  The  severer  the  peritonitis  and  the 
longer  its  duration,  the  weaker  and  more  frequent  the  pulse,  Miiich  often 
rises  to  130  or  140  and  is  counted  with  difficulty  or  becomes  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  respiration  is  rapid,  superficial,  and  painful.  In  extreme  cases 
the  inspirations  may  be  thirty  or  forty  in  a minute,  such  frequency  being 
in  x)art  explained  by  the  displacement  ui)ward  of  the  diai)hragm,  with  the 
resulting  retraction  of  the  lungs  and  dislocation  of  the  heart,  and  in  i)art 
by  the  weakening  of  the  heart  by  the  existing  toxaemia.  It  is  painful  from 
the  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  the  inflamed  peritoneum  by  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  tongue  soon  becomes  covered  with  a thin,  white  coat.  Later  it  is 
dry,  brown,  and  cracked  or  fissured.  There  is  no  appetite.  Both  food 
and  drink  are  taken  only  in  small  (piantities,  and  are  often  quickly 
regurgitated,  or  the  accumulated  contents  of  the  stomach,  largely  undi- 
gested, are  vomited  at  intervals  of  hours.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated at  the  outset,  although  a few  loose  movements  may  take  place, 
while  numerous  loose  dejections  may  occur  in  the  later  stages,  and  are 
the  rule  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  Micturition  is  frequent  and  painful 
when  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  although  reten- 
tion of  urine  often  occurs  in  peritonitis,  largely  from  the  effect  of  the 
opiates  administered.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  dark,  acid, 
and  of  high  specific  gravity.  It  usually  contains  a trace  of  albumin, 
and  indican  is  present  in  large  quantity.  The  latter  is  best  recognized, 
according  to  Jaffe,  by  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  a fresh  concentrated 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime  to  equal  parts  of  urine  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  mixture  when  shaken  becomes  of  a dark-blue  or  bluish-black 
color. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  often  unaffected  throughout 
the  disease,  although  there  may  be  mild  delirium  or  stupor.  Symptoms 
of  extreme  collapse  usually  occur  early  in  peritonitis  from  perforation. 
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The  eyes  become  sunken,  the  nose  pinched,  the  skin  cold  and  moist,  the 
voice  husky,  and  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak.  Such  symptoms,  less  ex- 
treme and  more  gradual,  occur  later  in  the  disease,  when  the  exudation 
of  a circumscribed  peritonitis  escapes  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  expression  of  the  patient  is  one  of  suffering  and  anxiety,  and  the 
physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  dreaded  through  fear  of  an 
increase  of  the  pain.  At  the  outset  the  abdomen  is  not  enlarged,  and 
may  be  retracted,  but  with  the  accumulation  of  gas  and  exudation  the 
abdomen  may  become  so  swollen  as  to  project  considerably  above  the 
thorax.  The  overlying  skin  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  the  outlines  of 
coils  of  distended  intestine  are  at  times  to  be  seen.  The  heart  is  dis- 
placed upward  and  outward,  and  the  apex  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
intercostal  space,  and  the  border  of  cardiac  dulness  at  the  third  rib. 
The  upper  border  of  hepatic  dulness  at  times  is  found  at  the  third  rib, 
and  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  a rotation 
of  the  liver  on  its  transverse  axis. 

Palpation  of  the  abdominal  wall  shows  that  its  muscles  are  tense  and 
resistant  in  the  early  stage  of  the  peritonitis,  but  the  resistance  dimin- 
ishes with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  is  least  when  an  abundant 
liquid  exudation  is  present.  Fluctuation  may  then  be  found,  especially 
at  the  dependent  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  presence  of  i^erito- 
nitic  fluid  may  be  simulated  if  there  is  much  liquid  in  the  intestines,  or 
if  the  subcutaneous  tissue  contains  abundant  fat  or  fluid.  During  the 
early  stages  of  a flbrinous  exudation  friction  sometimes  is  felt. 

The  distended  abdomen  is  tympanitic  until  the  exudation  becomes 
considerable.  Eesonance  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
intestines,  but  also  results  from  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  when  peri- 
tonitis is  caused  by  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Undue  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  disappearance  of  hepatic  dulness  as  a 
sign  of  such  perforation.  Eesonance  may  replace  hepatic  dulness,  how- 
ever, when  a portion  of  intestine  distended  with  gas  lies  between  the  liver 
and  the  abdominal  wall,  also  when  the  liver  is  pushed  upward  and  rotated 
on  its  transverse  axis  in  extreme  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  ac- 
cumulation of  gas  ill  the  intestines.  Even  if  gas  is  present  in  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  it  is  prevented  from  accumulating  between  the  liver  and 
the  diaphragm  where  there  is  obliteration  of  this  space  by  adhesions. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  know  the  pre-existing  limitations  of  hepatic 
dulness  before  concluding  that  the  existing  condition  is  x>athological. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  liquid  exudation,  resonance  is  usually  re- 
placed by  dulness,  which  begins  in  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  that  part 
of  the  abdomen  where  the  inflammation  originates.  In  general  perito- 
nitis the  dulness  is  first  found  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  former  the  region  of  dulness  remains  fixed  when  the  position  of 
the  body  is  changed,  while  in  general  peritonitis  the  dull  area  shifts  as 
the  fluid  gravitates.  A liquid  exudation  may  not  give  rise  to  dulness 
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on  percussion  if  it  is  separated  from  the  abdominal  wall  by  coils  of  in- 
testines distended  Avith  gas.  On  auscultation  crepitation  may  be  recog- 
nized where  friction  is  to  be  felt.  The  former  may  also  be  heard  when 
the  latter  is  absent,  and  may  be  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  opposed 
peritoneal  surfaces  in  respiration  or  peristalsis.  Gurgling  may  be  heard 
with  and  without  the  stethoscope  when  the  movements  of  the  bowels  are 
active. 

The  progress  and  results  of  a localized  peritonitis  are  best  considered 
in  connection  with  the  diseases  which  it  complicates,  and  the  clinical 
picture  often  is  so  characteristic  that  especial  terms  in  nosology  are  ap- 
plied when  certain  localities  are  affected,  as  subphreuic  abscess,  peri- 
typhlitis, pelvic  abscess.  If  early  death  does  not  occur  in  the  course  of 
an  acute  geueral  peritonitis,  a long  i:>eriod  of  invalidism  is  likely  to  ensue. 
The  fever  persists,  and  may  follow  an  ii-regular,  atypical  course.  Lack 
of  appetite  and  digestive  disturbances  are  conspicuous.  The  abdominal 
enlargement  lessens  with  the  free  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Pus 
may  escape  by  the  establishment  of  fistulm  opening  externally,  but  the 
tendency  is  towards  progressive  wasting  and  enfeeblement.  If  the  patient 
survives,  the  liciuid  and  fibrinous  exudations  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  fibrous  thickenings  of  the  peritoneum,  forming  patches  and  plates  or 
bands  and  cords,  producing  atrophy,  disturbance  of  function,  i:>ersistent 
suffering,  perhaps  death.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries  are  especially 
liable  to  be  atrophied.  Severe  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  stomach 
may  result  from  the  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  while  chronic 
obstruction  of  the  intestines  maj’^  ensue  from  thickening  and  adhesions 
of  their  iDeritoneum.  The  formation  of  gall-stones  and  their  incarceration 
in  the  gall-bladder  are  favored  by  the  fibrous  thickening  of  the  perito- 
neum covering  the  latter,  and  chronic  or  recurring  attacks  of  aiipendicitis 
frequently  result  from  the  persistence  of  the  products  of  a peritonitis  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  Similar  thickenings  and  adhesions  in  the  pelvis  are 
often  sources  of  organic  and  functional  disease  in  women,  being  produc- 
tive of  sterility  and  ectoiDic  gestation,  and  interfering  with  intra-uterine 
gestation  and  childbirth. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  peritonitis  rests  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  soon  followed  by  vomiting, 
fever,  and  abdominal  distention,  which  is  at  first  tymiianitic,  but  later 
dull  on  percussion.  The  diagnosis  is  doubtful  in  the  early  stage  alone, 
when  colic  and  vomiting  are  the  only  significant  symptoms.  Gastro- 
intestinal colic  is  commonly  relieved  by  pressure,  and  often  has  an  ob- 
vious cause.  Biliary  colic  is  more  shaiqdy  defined,  is  associated  with 
less  localized  tenderness,  and  a distended  gall-bladder  may  be  felt.  The 
usual  absence  of  fever  and  the  frequent  eventual  appearance  of  jaundice 
may  be  of  avail.  Eenal  colic  is  shaiq^ly  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
kidney  or  to  the  coiu’se  of  the  ureter,  and  the  examination  of  the  urine 
is  likely  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  pain  by  disclosing  sand,  gravel, 
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concretions,  or  blood.  Uterine  colic  is  afebrile,  intermittent,  and  gener- 
ally associated  with  menstruation,  pregnancy,  or  a tumor.  The  pain 
and  tumor  from  salpingitis  remain  localized,  and  are  unaccompanied  by 
the  vomiting  and  abdominal  distention  of  general  peritonitis,  although 
fever  may  be  present.  In  acute  intestinal  obstruction  the  pain,  in  its 
onset,  character,  and  severity,  may  closely  resemble  that  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis. If  the  large  intestine  is  obstructed,  there  is  no  excess  of  indi- 
can in  the  urine,  as  in  acute  general  peritonitis  and  in  obstruction  of 
the  small  intestine.  It  may  be  impossible,  however,  to  make  a satis- 
factory differential  diagnosis,  and  an  exploratory  laparotomy  has  fre- 
cpiently  been  j)erformed  for  this  purpose.  Most  important  for  the 
diagnosis  is  the  recognition  of  a probable  cause  for  the  peritonitis. 

Earely  the  pain  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  the  diagno- 
sis of  peritonitis  then  will  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  the  exudation. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  a pregnant  uterus,  an  ovarian  tumor,  an  echi- 
nococcus cyst,  and  a full  bladder  have  each  been  mistaken  for  peritonitic 
exudation.  Auscultation,  catheterization,  and  perhaps  aspiration  and 
examination  of  the  fluid  will  serve  to  eliminate  these  possibilities. 

Since  most  cases  of  general  peritonitis  are  circumscribed  at  the  outset, 
and  since  many  cases  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  remain  localized,  and 
some  are  more  likely  to  spread  than  others,  it  is  important  to  determine 
if  the  peritonitis  is  spreading  or  likely  to  become  general.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
peritonitis.  For  this  purpose  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  etiologj’  of 
peritonitis,  a complete  history  of  the  patient’s  antecedents  and  symp- 
toms, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  original  tenderness  are 
essential. 

The  spreading  of  a peritonitis  is  indicated  by  the  persistence  or  in- 
crease of  the  vomiting,  tympany,  elevated  temperature,  and  rapid  and 
weak  pulse,  in  addition  to  enlargement  of  the  tender  and  painful  area 
and  increase  in  the  quantity  of  exudation,  perhaps  discoverable  by  a vag- 
inal or  rectal  examination.  Undue  importance  should  not  be  attached 
to  variations  in  temperature,  since  generalization  of  the  peritonitis  may 
occur  with  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature. 

Prognosis. — Acute  general  peritonitis  usually  proves  fatal  within  the 
first  ten  days,  especially  within  the  first  week.  If  the  patient’s  life  is 
prolonged  beyond  this  period,  the  disease  tends  to  become  chronic,  and 
then  often  ends  fatally  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  the  condition 
being  essentially  one  of  septicaemia. 

The  prognosis  of  the  case  in  hand  especially  depends  upon  the  cause 
of  the  peritonitis,  the  quality  of  the  exudation,  and  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  In  general  the  cessation  of  vomiting  and  the  return 
of  defecation  are  favorable  signs.  A lower  temperature  combined  with  a 
steady  pulse  and  other  favorable  symptoms  is  encouraging,  but  a normal 
or  subnormal  temperature  may  be  present  in  cases  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
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It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  especially  after  the  first  week,  patients 
ill  whom  inijirovement  is  apparently  taking  place  may  suddenly  die  from 
cardiac  paralysis.  Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  free  portion  of  the  intestine  into  the  normal  peritoneal  cavity  is 
rarely  recovered  from.  Puerperal  peritonitis  and  that  following  instru- 
mental abortion  are  often  fatal,  especially  when  there  is  abundant  exu- 
dation of  a more  purulent  than  serous  or  fibrinous  character.  If  the 
exudation  is  thin,  acrid,  and  of  an  offensive  odor,  the  patient  almost 
invariably  dies.  If  acute  iieritonitis  occurs  in  a person  suffering  from 
serious  acute  or  chronic  disease,  the  prognosis  is  correspondingly  grave. 

The  prognosis  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  is  generally  favorable,  and 
medical  treatment  may  suffice  for  the  cure.  The  prognosis  of  spreading 
peritonitis  is  uncertain  until  the  employment  of  surgical  measures,  after 
which  the  outlook  may  remain  doubtful  for  a short  time,  or  may  imme- 
diately improve,  and  recovery  be  almost  certain. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  and  degrees  of  peritonitis  it  is  essential 
that  the  patient  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  on  the  back  in  bed,  and  that 
every  precaution  be  used  to  iDrevent  movements  of  the  abdomen.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  whatever  in  i^assing  urine,  catheterization  should 
be  at  once  practised.  In  sthenic  cases  the  food  should  be  restricted  to 
animal  broths  and  milk  (preferably  predigested),  so  as  to  reduce  as  far 
as  possible  the  fmcal  residuum.  In  asthenic  cases  beef  essence  and  con- 
centrated broths  may  be  used  ; but  solid  food  should  never  be  given. 

External  applications  to  the  abdomen  may  be  used  in  all  forms  of  the 
disease.  In  most  cases  ice-poultices  or  ice-bags  are  both  agreeable  and 
effective,  but  sometimes  hot  api)licatious  are  more  grateful  and  should  be 
used.  Very  frequently  cold  applications  are  better  borne  and  do  better 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  whilst  moist  heat  is  to  be  preferred  at 
the  later  period.  Counter-irritants  have  very  little  control  over  a pro- 
nounced peritonitis ; the  only  form  which  is  effective  is  the  blister,  but 
to  effect  anything  in  a wide-spread,  general  peritonitis  this  must  be  so 
largo  that  it  interferes  witli  other  local  applications  and  is  of  itself  de- 
pressing to  the  vitality.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a circumscribed  x'»cri- 
tonitis,  after  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  been  lessened  by  local  blood- 
letting, blisters  may  be  distinctly  advantageous. 

The  active  medical  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  varies  extremely 
with  the  cause  and  the  character  of  the  attack.  In  sthenic  medical 
peritonitis,  beginning  as  it  usually  does  in  a circumscribed  centre,  the 
taking  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or,  as  I have  always  done  it,  by  free 
leeching,  will  influence  the  disease  very  markedly.  I have  repeatedly 
seen  it  arrest  an  attack  in  which  the  symptoms  were  so  violent  and  the 
cause  so  evident  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  It  is  necessary  to  take  enough  blood  to  afford  complete  relief 
of  pain  or  to  affect  the  pulse.  If  leeches  be  used,  not  less  than  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  American  leeches  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
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foreign  leeclies  should  be  applied,  and  often  free  after-bleeding  from  the 
leech-bites  should  be  encouraged.  In  septic  peritonitis  or  a peritonitis 
following  perforation  in  typhoid  fever  such  leeching  would  almost  cer- 
tainly kill  the  patient. 

The  cpiestion  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  peritonitis  is  vital,  but  difli- 
cult  to  answer.  Their  use  or  disuse  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  peritonitis  and  the  character  of  its  cause.  If  the  peritonitis 
be  due  to  irritant  food  or  other  material  in  the  intestinal  tract,  or  if  it  be 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  fiecal  masses  in  the  intestines,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  saline  purgatives.  Free  serous  purgation, 
further,  must  greatly  empty  the  intestinal  vessels  and  probably  relieve 
congestion  and  reduce  oedema  if  it  exists,  and  also  lessen  the  chances  of 
serous  exudation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  peristalsis  which 
the  purgative  produces  must  tend  to  increase  peritoneal  iiiitation,  and 
the  argument  which  has  been  brought  forward  that  purgation  does  good 
by  preventing  adhesions  seems  to  show,  if  it  be  founded  on  fact,  that 
purgatives  are  dangerous  remedies,  because  if  they  increase  peristalsis 
enough  to  tear  adhesions  they  must  greatly  irritate  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane. It  is  evident  that  in  a x>eritonitis  depending  on  x)erforation  pm’- 
gation  is  strongly  contra-indicated. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  purgatives  do  good  in  peritonitis  by  elim- 
inating ptomaines  and  other  products  of  the  inflammation,  but  of  this  no 
proof  seems  ever  to  have  been  afforded.  Many  laparotomists  very  highly 
recommend  salines  after  operation,  as  tending  to  check  peritonitis ; the 
concurrence  of  surgical  opinion  is  not  absolute,  and  certainly  in  medical 
jieritonitis  caution  is  necessary  in  their  use.  In  many  cases  it  may  be 
judicious  to  give  a single  large  dose  of  the  saline,  and  after  full  action  has 
been  secured  to  withdraw  the  purgative  and  check  peristalsis  by  opium. 

The  opiate  treatment  of  medical  peritonitis  has  been  very  largelj^ 
practised,  and  has  great  value  ; the  drug  not  only  relieves  xDaiii  and  checks 
vomiting  and  peristalsis,  but  seems,  in  some  way  not  at  present  under- 
stood, to  allay  inflammation  and  to  j^revent  vital  exhaustion.  The  amount 
of  opium  required  is  sometimes  extraordinarily  large.  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark 
is  said  to  have  given  successfully  over  seven  hundred  grains  in  two  days. 
I do  not  believe  such  heroic  treatment  justiflable.  I have  never  given 
over  seventy-five  grains  of  opium  in  a day,  and  have  at  least  in  one 
case  seen  a fatal  narcosis  produced.  It  is  essential  in  the  use  of  such 
; doses  that  the  drug  be  administered  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  immediate 
i absorption.  Ho  solid  preparation  of  opium  should  be  used.  The  de- 
odorized tincture  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  but  at  least  the  alternate 
doses  should  be  morphine  suftrliate  (one-fourth  to  one-half  grain)  ad- 
ministered hypodermically.  Enough  opium  must  be  given  to  jiroduce 
; continuous  decided  narcotism,  but  the  jDatient  must  be  carefully  watched 
by  a competent  attendant,  and  the  drug  siisj^ended  whenever  the  narcotic 
symx)toms  become  pronounced. 
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In  sthenic  peritonitis  without  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus  I 
believe  calomel  to  be  a valuable  remedy.  It  is,  however,  essential  to 
avoid  its  cathartic  effects,  and  it  should  therefore  be  given  cautiously  in 
small  repeated  doses  (one-sixth  of  a grain  every  two  hours)  during  the 
day.  The  slightest  evidence  of  ptj’alism  should  be  the  signal  for  its 
withdrawal. 

In  septic  i)eritonitis,  and  in  the  peritonitis  which  follows  perforation, 
medical  treatment  is  of  very  little  avail.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
administer  opium  freely  and  to  support  the  general  strength.  When  there 
has  been  perforation,  all  food  should  be  withdrawn  except  teaspoonful 
doses  of  beef  essence  every  half-hour. 

In  the  management  of  peritonitis  various  symptoms  must  be  judi- 
ciously met.  For  the  allaying  of  the  thirst,  which  is  often  excessive, 
small  pieces  of  ice  should  be  given  ; on  no  account  should  the  patient  be 
allowed  to  take  a large  drink  of  water.  The  vomiting  is  usually  con- 
trolled by  the  opiate  and  the  ice,  but  may  require  small  quantities  of 
effervescing  draughts.  In  some  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  a ijortion  of 
the  opium  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  When  there  is  great  tympany  a 
rectal  tube  should  be  passed  as  high  up  as  possible  into  the  large  intestine 
and  allowed  to  remain.  Some  authorities  recommend  puncturing  the 
distended  intestine  with  a fine  trocar ; this  I have  never  done.  AWien 
collapse  and  cardiac  failure  occur,  digitalis  and  strychnine  may  be  given 
bj^  the  month,  or,  better,  subcutaneously,  and  champagne  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors  are  allowed.  When,  howevei’,  the  vital  powers  so  far  fail  in  peri- 
tonitis, death  usually  occurs : on  the  other  hand,  the  local  irritant  influ- 
ence of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  caijable  of 
doing  much  ill,  so  that  stimulants  are  rarely  of  real  service. 

The  question  of  operative  procedure  in  acute  peritonitis  is  one  of 
great  importance.  According  to  Eichardson,  in  advanced  general  peri- 
tonitis laparotomy  and  irrigation  are  so  uniformly  fatal  that  it  is  safer  to 
take  the  slim  chances  of  recovery  under  purely  medical  care.  Early  in 
the  disease  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  never  justifiable  to  operate  unless  the 
cause  is  of  such  character  as  in  itself  to  indicate  surgical  interference  : 
of  such  nature  would  be  a localized  abscess,  a removable  tumor,  or  a 
gastric  or  an  intestinal  perforation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  convalescence  from  peritonitis  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  mechanical  irritation  from  without  or 
from  within,  so  that  all  violent  exercise  must  be  strenuously  interdicted, 
whilst  constipation  and  irregularities  of  diet  are  carefully  guarded  against. 
It  is  often  essential  to  put  on  the  abdominal  bandage.  (H.  C.  W.) 


From  my  point  of  view  all  acute  ]>eritonitis  of  any  severity  is  both 
septic  and  suppurative  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; leeches,  therefore,  are 
harmful,  and  the  cathartic  effects  of  calomel  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  widely  divergent  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  purgatives  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  i^eritonitis  appear  to  be  based  largely  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  diagnosis  is  plain  and  that  this  affection  is  always 
the  same.  The  most  expert  diagnostician,  however,  cannot  always 
recognize  at  the  outset  the  nature  of  an  abdominal  affection  of  which 
pain,  tympany,  constipation,  and  fever  are  the  symptoms.  In  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases  the  symptoms,  especially  in  the  male,  when  of 
obscure  or  unknown  etiology,  are  due  to  a peritonitis  of  intestinal  origin, 
the  lesion  being  at  or  above  the  ciecum.  The  effect  of  laxatives  is  to 
cause  the  bowels  to  move,  usually  with  the  expulsion  of  more  or  less  of 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine.  It  seems  more  rational  to  empty 
this  part  of  the  bowel,  in  case  of  need,  from  the  nearest  point,  namely, 
from  the  anus,  than  to  irritate  the  many  feet  of  small  intestine  above  the 
region  of  fecal  accumulation.  Such  irritation  is  unquestionably  danger- 
ous in  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  boAvel  and  in  strangulation  of 
the  intestine,  conditions  often  not  to  be  differentiated  in  the  early  stage 
from  a harmless  grouping  of  similar  symptoms. 

The  medical  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis,  therefore,  should  consist 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  localize  the  inflammation  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  starting-point.  Opium  is  to  be  given  in  such  quantity 
only  as  will  relieve  pain.  All  laxatives  by  the  mouth  are  to  be  avoided 
as  long  as  there  is  any  j)0ssibility  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  the 
source  of  the  peritouitic  symptoms.  Evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  de- 
manded, not  with  the  hope  of  aborting  or  of  curing  the  disease,  but  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  intestinal  contents,  the  reten- 
tion of  which,  especially  when  gaseous,  is  often  a source  of  marked  dis- 
comfort. If  the  localized  peritonitis  persists  or  the  inflammation  tends 
to  become  generalized  despite  the  medical  treatment,  surgical  measures 
alone  offer  a more  promising  outlook.  (E.  H.  F.) 

CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

The  possibility  of  the  termination  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum in  chronic  peritonitis  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a gradual  improvement  in  the  symifloms  suggestive  of 
a prolonged  convalescence  from  the  acute  attack,  although  permanent 
disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  liver,  and  the 
gall-bladder,  and  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  of  the  female,  may  re- 
main as  evidence  of  the  previous  disease.  Such  a chronic  peritonitis, 
like  the  acute  attack,  is  either  circumscribed  or  diffused.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  such  chronic  attacks  is  to  be  found  in  the  semi-fluid, 
caseous,  or  calcified  masses  of  inflammatory  exudation  due  to  an  acute 
attack  and  encapsulated  by  thickened  peritoneum  or  dense  adhesions. 
The  contents  of  such  circumscribed  portions  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  may 
be  discharged  through  communications  established  between  them  and 
the  interior  of  the  intestine  or  the  bladder,  or  may  escape  externally 
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througli  the  abdominal  wall.  The  course  of  the  chronic  peritonitis  thus 
becomes  complicated  and  jirotracted. 

The  rare  occurrence  of  the  chronic  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  described 
by  Friedreich  and  caused  by  repeated  abdominal  tappings  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ascites  may  be  referred  to.  Layei*s  of  a thick  granular  membrane 
containing  numerous  nodules  of  extravasated  blood  were  found  adherent 
to  the  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  xiroductive  manifestations  of  a chronic  peritonitis  may  be  mani- 
fested by  fibrous  thickenings  and  peritoneal  adhesions  found  after  death 
in  those  regions  which  are  most  frequently  the  sites  of  an  acute  peri- 
tonitis. In  the  history  of  the  patients,  however,  there  is  frequently  no 
recognition  of  any  disturbances  which  would  suggest  the  possible  dis- 
covery of  such  lesions.  This  evidence  is  significant  that  attacks  of  peri- 
tonitis may  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  produce  permanent  alterations, 
yet  be  productive  of  such  slight  disturbance  as  to  be  disregarded. 

CHRONIC  SEROUS  PERITONITIS.  CHRONIC  GRANULAR 

PERITONITIS. 

AVithin  a few  j^ears  especial  attention  has  been  called  to  the  occur- 
rence of  cases  of  chronic  diffuse  peritonitis  in  which  large  quantities 
of  liquid  exudation  have  been  found.  Such  cases  had  been  previously 
confounded  Avith  ascites  or  Avith  tubercular,  cancerous,  or  sarcomatous 
peritonitis. 

Etiology. — That  this  affection  has  been  called  idiopathic  or  essen- 
tial is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  recognized  obscurity  of  its  origin. 
Among  the  exciting  or  j) redisposing  causes  are  enumerated  injury,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  profuse  and  protracted  diarrhcea,  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
syphilis,  and  Auilvo-vaginal  catarrh.  AA^hat  is  of  greater  jiractical  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  girls  are  predominantlj^  affected  after  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  puberty.  It  is  proba- 
ble, as  suggested  by  Henoch,  that  many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  perito- 
neal tuberculosis  with  abundant  liquid  exudation  successfully  treated  by 
laparotomy  belong  in  this  series. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  in  general  rather 
a matter  of  inference  than  of  obseiwation.  Hii'schberg,  in  a c;ise  dying 
from  intercurrent  disease,  found  the  peritoneum  normal  except  oati’  a 
portion  of  the  colon  where  it  Avas  irregularly  thickened.  At  a laparotomy 
the  peritoneum  was  seen  by  Henoch  to  be  studded  with  small  nodules 
I’esembling  tubercles.  These  proved  to  be  composed  of  fibrous  or  gran- 
ular tissue,  bacilli  and  giant-cells  being  absent.  Other  observers,  AA'^elch 
among  the  first,  liaA^e  noted  similar  lesions,  and  the  term  chronic  granular 
X)eritonitis  has  been  ai)plied  to  this  A'ariety. 

Symptoms. — ProgressiA'e  distention  of  the  abdomen,  often  becoming 
extreme,  apparently  from  free  lluid,  is  the  characteristic  symiitom.  It 
may  be  consitlerable  and  the  patient  present  no  other  synqitoms.  On 
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the  other  hand,  it  may  be  associated  ■with  loss  of  appetite,  pallor,  and 
■wasting.  Fever,  pain,  and  tenderness  are  usually  lacking,  and  the  dis- 
comfort, perhaps  slight,  is  attributed  to  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
liquid  exudation. 

Months  generally  elapse  before  the  abdominal  distention  becomes  con- 
siderable, although  at  times  a few  weeks  only  are  necessary.  Occasionally 
temporary  variations  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  without  any 
special  modification  of  the  general  course  of  the  disease.  In  certain 
cases  a continued  diarrhoea  or  j)ersistent  dimesis  is  associated  with  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid. 

The  physical  signs  indicating  the  presence  of  free  fluid  are  those 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  ascites.  The  fluid  may  be  more 
serous,  sero  fibrinous,  or  sero-puruleiit,  and  is  richly  albuminous.  Its 
inflammatory  origin  is  thus  indicated,  although  fibrin  or  pus- corpuscles 
may  be  absent.  At  times,  after  removal  of  the  fluid  by  tapping  or  ab- 
sorption, dense  rounded  masses  have  been  felt  in  the  abdomen,  and  in 
certain  instances  have  been  found  to  be  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the 
peritoneum  of  the  omentum,  mesentery,  or  intestine. 

Diagnosis. — Since  the  characteristic  sign  is  excessive  free  fluid  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  symptoms  are  often  wanting,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  this  affection  from  ascites  and  tubercular  or  cancerous 
peritonitis.  The  age  and  sex  may  prove  of  value  in  excluding  ascites, 
as  may  the  absence  of  digestive  distm-bances,  jaundice,  enlarged  spleen, 
clay-colored  stools,  itching,  and  hemorrhage.  The  negati^'e  character  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  abnormal  signs  on  auscultation  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  of  albuminuria,  blood,  and  casts  on  examination  of 
the  urine,  are  of  importance  in  eliminating  other  sources  of  ascites.  Es- 
pecial importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aspirated 
fluid,  which  is  likely  to  be  above  1015,  while  that  of  ascites  is  below  this 
j)oint.  Tubercular  peritonitis  is  excluded  with  more  difliculty.  The 
latter  affection  sometimes  progresses,  for  a while  at  all  events,  with  but 
little  constitutional  disturbance.  The  macroscopic  appearances  of  the 
lesions  as  found  by  Henoch  and  others  may  not  differ  from  those  present 
in  tuberculosis.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  in  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, as  a rule,  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  elevation  of  temperature,  pain  and  tenderness,  progressive 
emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength.  The  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis 
elsewhere  in  the  patient,  or  its  presence  in  other  members  of  the  flimily, 
would  favor  the  diagnosis  rather  of  tubercular  peritonitis  than  that  of 
chronic  granular  or  serous  peritonitis.  Cancerous  peritonitis  might  be 
excluded  by  the  youth  of  the  patient  and  failing  cachexia  and  tumors. 

Prognosis. — In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  prognosis  is 
favorable,  since  recovery  usually  takes  place  unless  prevented  by  inter- 
current disease  or  unsuccessful  surgical  treatment.  Months  are  generally 
required  for  the  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
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Treatment.— The  diet  in  chronic  peritonitis  should  be  light,  easily 
digested,  and  nutritious.  Confinement  to  bed  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  possible  an  abundance  of  out- door  life  in  a hammock  or  other- 
Avise  should  be  secured.  Symptoms  should  be  carefully  combated  as  they 
arise  : thus,  laxatives  may  be  useful  if  there  be  constipation,  astringents 
if  there  be  diarrhoea.  The  long-continued  administration  of  minute 
doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  (one-fiftieth  of  a grain)  or  of  potassium 
iodide  (one  to  tAvo  grains),  or,  especially  to  children,  of  ferrous  iodide, 
is  justifiable.  Great  benefit  has  been  asserted  to  be  produced  by  various 
local  applications,  especially  the  solution  of  iodine  in  olive  oil  (scA^en 
to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce)  and  mercurial  ointment.  Pribram  strongly 
recommends  gentle  friction  once  a day  Avith  soft  soap  (vuJgo,  green 
soap”)  and  Avater,  folio AA'ed  by  the  continuous  application  of  oil-silk  or 
thin  rubber  cloth,  and  steadily  maintained  until  the  skin  becomes  hard 
and  scaly.  When  there  is  excessive  fiuid,  tapping  has  been  largely 
practised  ; but  it  is  advisable,  if  the  symptoms  continue  uotAvithstanding 
treatment,  to  have  laparotomy  performed. 

TUMORS  OF  the  PERITONEUM. 

Tumors  groAv  from  the  free  surface  of  the  peritoneum  and  from  the 
subperitoneal  tissue.  Among  the  former  are  the  ssircoma,  endothelioma, 
and  cancer,  Avhich  belong  to  the  malignant  tumors.  The  benignant 
cystic,  dermoid,  and  teratoid  tumors  of  the  OA-ary,  although  lying  Avithin 
the  peritoneal  caAdty,  do  not  originate  from  the  peritoneum,  AA'hile  the 
malignant  adenoma  of  the  ovary,  also  lying  AAuthin  the  iieritoneal  caA’ity, 
may  after  rupture  of  the  cyst-Avall  become  extended  as  a secondary 
groAA'th  to  A'arious  portions  of  the  free  surface  of  the  XAeritoneum.  The 
tumors  Avhich  j)roceed  from  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  especially  of  the 
omentum  and  the  mesentery,  are  often  benignant,  as  the  myxoma,  fibroma, 
lipoma,  ha3mangioma,  chylangioma,  and  entero-cysts,  but  may  be  ma- 
lignant, as  the  sarcoma  and  cancer.  The  malignant  tumoi’S  are  more 
freciuently  jArimary  in  the  abdominal  Auscera,  their  groAvth  l)eing  con- 
tinued into  the  subxAeritoneal  tissue.  Some  of  these  tumors  are  of  jAurely 
jAathological  interest ; others,  in  Aurtue  of  their  size  and  resulting  me- 
chanical disturbances,  demand  surgical  treatment.  Those  A\  hich  are  of 
especial  importance  to  the  physician  are  the  malignant  tumors  of  the 
peritoneum,  AV'hich  are  conA'eniently  described  as  cancer,  althougli  the 
structure  may  proA' e to  be  that  of  a sarcoma,  endothelioma,  or  malignant 
adenoma. 

CANCER  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  lAeritoneum  is  sometimes  primary,  but 
usually  secondary,  proceeding  from  xiarts  coA'ered  by  peritoneum.  In 
the  latter  case  the  primary  groAA'th  is  to  be  found  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
esiiecially  in  the  stomach,  in  the  large  intestine  (cfecum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  rectum),  and  in  the  cesoxfiiagus.  Cancer  of  the  xieritoneum  may  be 
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secondary  to  cancer  of  tlie  ovary,  uterus,  kidney,  pancreas,  liver,  gall- 
bladder, or  suprarenal  capsule.  It  may  be  secondary  to  primary  disease 
in  more  remote  parts  of  the  body  extended  through  the  blood-vessels  or 
the  lymphatic  apparatus,  especially  from  the  retroperitoneal  glands.  It 
usually  occurs  after  middle  life,  and  its  etiology  is  as  obscure  as  that  of 
cancer  elsewhere. 

Mokeid  Anatohy.— All  the  varieties  of  cancer  conveniently  de- 
scribed as  scirrhous,  hard  or  fibrous,  eucephaloid,  soft  or  medullaiy,  pig- 
mented or  melanotic,  colloid  or  hyaline,  may  be  found,  the  last  most  fre- 
cjuently.  The  tumors  may  be  dii-ectly  continued  to  the  peritoneum,  or 
there  may  be  several  centres  of  growth, — so-called  metastatic  tumors. 
Single  or  multiple  growths  thus  arise,  the  latter  sometimes  so  minute 
as  to  resemble  miliary  tubercles.  All  tend  to  enlarge  and  to  become 
fused,  resulting  in  the  presence  of  masses  which  are  sometimes  enormous. 
The  omentum  and  the  mesentery  are  especially  liable  to  be  the  seats  of 
large  tumors.  IS^odules  of  considerable  size  may  be  found  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  Douglas’s  fossa.  Cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is 
frequently  associated  with  evidences  of  ascites  or  of  peritonitis.  The 
ascitic  fluid  is  sometimes  milky,  from  the  presence  of  abundant  fattily  de- 
generated cells, — adipose  ascites.  The  peritonitic  liquid  exudation  has  a 
high  specific  gravity,  above  1016,  in  virtue  of  the  abundant  albumin, 
and  is  often  hemorrhagic.  Fibrous  thickenings  and  adhesions,  the  latter 
sometimes  producing  obliteration  of  portions  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
are  often  present. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  associated  with  cancer  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  condition  being  first  recognized  at  an  autoi)sy.  If  symp- 
toms are  present,  they  are  usually  attributable  to  the  associated  ascites 
or  peritonitis,  or  are  dependent  upon  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  disease  ailses.  The  ascitic  symptoms  are  conspicu- 
ously mechanical,  especially  the  disturbed  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  peritonitic  symptoms  also  are  partly  mechanical,  but  in  addition 
there  are  likely  to  be  x>ain,  usually  moderate,  and  fever,  as  a rule  slight 
and  irregular.  Colic,  constipation,  and  meteorism  are  not  infrequent 
results  of  obstruction  to  the  function  of  the  bowels  by  the  growth  of  the 
cancer.  Symptoms  of  sudden,  severe,  perhaps  fatal,  aiuemia  may  occur 
in  consequence  of  rupture  of  large  and  thin- walled  blood-vessels  in  ex- 
cessively vascular  varieties  of  cancer,  and  an  acute  peritonitis,  either  cir- 
cumscribed or  diffused,  in  tlie  latter  case  rapidly  fatal,  may  result  from 
perforation  of  the  intestine  infiltrated  with  cancer.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, pallor,  wasting,  and  debility  are  likely  to  occur.  On  physical 
examination  tumors  are  often  felt,  although  there  may  be  so  much  fluid 
as  to  prevent  their  recognition  until  the  liquid  has  been  removed.  In 
repeated  instances  a growth  of  tlie  cancer  has  taken  place  along  the 
track  of  the  trocar  used  in  witlidrawal  of  the  fluid.  Eectal  or  vaginal 
palpation  may  disclose  a tumor  in  Douglas’s  fossa  when  external  palpa- 
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tion  indicates  merely  tlie  presence  of  fluid.  If  tumors  are  found,  they 
may  be  fixed  or  floating,  superficial  or  deep-seated.  When  fluid  is  asxDi- 
rated,  it  is  likely  to  have  a high  specific  gravity,  and  to  contain  large 
and  irregularly  shaped  cells,  in  which  fat,  hyalin,  or  glycogen  may  be 
found.  At  times  a gelatinous  fluid  may  be  aspirated  in  which  the 
structural  characteristics  of  a malignant  tumor  are  present. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  usually  ujion  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  abdominal  tumors,  often  movable,  associated  with  liquid, 
and  preceded  by  disturbances  of  function  in  some  one  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  aspiration  of  cancerous  tissue,  or  by  the 
withdrawal  of  fluid  the  specific  gravity  and  glycogenic  cells  of  which 
(according  to  Quincke)  indicate  its  malignant  origin.  The  differential 
diagnosis  usually  is  between  ascites  and  tubercular  iieritonitis.  The 
liresence  of  tumors  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  may  exclude  the  former, 
while  the  absence  of  a family  and  personal  history  of  tuberculosis,  with 
evidence  of  this  disease  elsewhere  in  the  body,  would  aid  in  the  exclusion 
of  tubercular  iieritonitis. 

Prognosis. — Since  peritoneal  cancer  is  usually  secondary,  not  only 
does  it  have  the  general  mortality  of  cancer,  but  its  presence  also  in- 
dicates that  the  later  stages  of  this  disease  are  at  hand,  and  that  the 
XRatient  has  but  a few  remaining  months  to  live.  An  immediately  fatal 
issue  may  follow  iutra-peritoneal  hemorrhage  or  iDerforation  of  the  in- 
testine. Primary  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  usually  of  slow  growth, 
although  eventually  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  cancerous  tumors  of  the 
peritoneum  has  no  other  effect  than  to  afford  temiiorary  relief  of  the 
S3^mptoms. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

ANOMALIES  OF  SHAPE  AND  POSITION. 

Anomalies  in  the  size,  shape,  number,  and  position  of  the  kidneys 
exist  as  a result  of  developmental  or  pathological  disturbances,  and  are 
usually  not  productive  of  sj^mptoms  unless  associated  with  pathological 
conditions  elsewhere.  The  most  important  of  these  anomalies  are  the 
fused  kidney  and  the  floating  kidney. 

The  fused  kidney,  which  often,  though  not  necessarily,  suggests  the 
shape  of  a horseshoe,  is  usually  displaced  downward,  lying  near  the 
sacral  promontory,  and  may  be  found  in  the  pelvis.  A single  kidney, 
usually  the  left,  also  may  be  displaced  downward.  Such  dislocated  kid- 
neys may  be  mistaken  for  abdominal  or  iielvic  tumors,  have  obstructed 
labor,  and  a dislocated  fused  kidney  has  been  the  inunediate  cause  of 
death  by  pressing  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  producing  throm- 
bosis and  embolism. 

FLOATING  KIDNEY.  MOVABLE  KIDNEY.  WANDERING  KIDNEY. 

NEPHROPTOSIS. 

Although  a slight  degree  of  mobility  of  the  kidney  normally  exists  in 
connection  with  respiration,  the  resulting  change  of  j)Osition  is  usually 
insufficient  to  permit  the  lower  edge  of  the  kidney  to  be  felt,  isot  infre- 
quently an  otherwise  normal  kidney  is  freely  movable  even  within  wide 
limits  and  readily  palpated. 

Etiologa'. — The  movable  kidney  is  stated  to  be  found  from  five  to 
ten  times  more  often  in  females  than  in  males,  and  is  especially  frequent 
in  adults  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  although  it  maj’’  be  found  in  old 
age  and  in  childhood.  Congenital  predisposing  causes,  as  a superabun- 
dance of  peritoneum,  lax  perinephric  tissue,  and  elongated  renal  blood- 
vessels, are  probably  of  importance.  Among  the  acquired  causes  are  the 
emaciation  of  a previously  fat  person  and  sudden  changes  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  abdominal  wall,  such  as  may  occur  after  parturition  or  the 
removal  of  abdominal  tumoi’s.  Pressure  of  tumors  or  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  on  the  kidney,  or  increased  weight  of  the  organ,  as  from  tumoi'S 
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or  hyclroneplirosis,  favor  its  displacement  and  mobilit3\  It  is  maintained 
that  repeated  congestions  of  the  kidney  may  occur  during  menstrua- 
tion and  thus  promote  the  occurrence  of  the  floating  kidney.  The  use 
of  corsets  is  often  considered  to  be  an  important  cause,  and  in  consider- 
able part  explanatory  of  the  greater  frequency  of  this  anomaly  among 
wo]uen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  dislocation  of  the  kidney  must 
exist  before  the  organ  can  be  made  movable  by  the  pressure  of  corsets. 
Traumatism  and  prolonged  excessive  muscular  contractions  are  also 
usually  included  among  the  causes.  Of  late  years,  since  the  publication 
of  G16nard’s  work  ou  eiiteroptosis,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that 
movable  kidney  is  frequently  associated  with  displacement  of  the  stomach 
or  the  intestine,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  uterus,  often  in  combination 
with  nervous,  digestive,  and  nutritive  disturbances,  especially  in  young 
persons  of  a chlorotic  type,  thus  rendering  still  more  conspicuous  the 
agency  of  congenital  conditions  in  the  production  of  the  floating  kidney. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  post-mortem  recognition  of  the  floating 
kidney  is  extremely  rare,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  failure  to  seek  for 
this  condition.  Eotch  has  found  in  an  analysis  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  cases  that  in  upward  of  eighty  per  cent,  the  right  kidney 
wiis  affected,  while  the  left  kidney  or  both  kidneys  were  movable  in  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Elongation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney, 
a curved  ureter,  hydroneiDhrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  limited  twists  of  the 
ureter  and  blood-vessels,  and  adhesions  to  the  transverse  colon  or  liver 
have  been  found  associated.  The  iDOSsible  displacement  of  other  abdom- 
inal organs  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Symptoms. — Floating  kidney  often  iiroduces  no  symptoms.  Fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  with  disturbances  not  attributable  to  the  mo- 
bility of  the  kidney,  and  when  symptoms  are  referred  to  the  kidney  they 
are  usually  associated  with  abnormalities  of  function  elsewhere.  The 
patient  may  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a floating  kidney  during  years 
of  health,  but  may  not  assign  importance  to  it  until  he  has  become 
weakened  fi-om  other  causes. 

The  floating  kidney  may  produce  discomfort  by  causing  a sensation 
of  pressure  or  dragging  and  a feeling  as  of  some  moving  object  in  the 
abdomen.  Such  symxitoms  may  become  apparent  on  change  of  jicsition, 
especially  when  lying  on  one  side  or  in  stooiiing,  when  the  floating 
kidney  may  become  painful  and  tender.  The  i:)ains  may  be  fixed  or 
shooting,  and  may  be  referred  to  other  jiarts  of  the  abdomen,  as  the 
back  or  the  groins,  or  to  other  jiarts  of  the  body,  as  the  chest  or  the  ex- 
tremities. The  patients  are  often  neurasthenic,  and  in  women  hysterical 
symxitoms,  especially  at  the  menstrual  iieriod,  are  likely  to  occur,  while 
men  are  frequently  hypochondriacal. 

Disturbances  of  digestion,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting, 
epigastric  xiressure  or  weight,  flatulence,  and  constixiation,  are  frequent. 
Jaundice  sometimes  occurs,  rather  as  the  result  of  a duodenal  catarrh  than 
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as  attributable  to  tne  pressure  of  the  floating  kidney  on  the  common  bile- 
duct.  The  digestive  disturbances  are  those  usually  regarded  as  evidences 
I of  a nervous  dyspepsia,  although  gastric  catarrh,  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
and,  especially,  prolapse  of  this  organ,  may  exist.  The  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  associated  with  floating  kidney  is  often  attributed  to  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  latter  upon  the  pylorus  or  the  duodenum.  Landau  at- 
taches importance  to  the  floating  kidney  in  the  production  of  intermit- 
tent or  permanent  hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis,  and  asserts  that  in 
such  cases  traumatism  may  prove  an  immediate  excitant  of  these  com- 
plications by  producing  a twist  of  the  ureter.  Dietl  first  called  attention 
to  attacks  of  sudden,  intense  abdominal  x>ain,  followed  by  tenderness, 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  symptoms  of  collapse,  perhaps  with  vomit- 
ing, chills,  and  fever,  during  which  he  found  the  region  of  the  movable 
kidney  painful  and  extremely  sensitive,  while  palpation  and  percussion 
indicated  the  presence  of  a tumor  in  this  region.  The  urine  became 
scanty  and  often  contained  blood.  In  the  course  of  a week  the  distress- 
ing symptoms  diminished  in  severity  and  the  flow  of  urine  became  abun- 
dant. Dietl  considered  that  these  symptoms  were  due  to  a circumscribed 
peritonitis  from  an  incarceration  of  the  kidney  in  the  peritoneum  sur- 
rounding it,  while  Gilewsky  regarded  the  condition  as  an  acute  hydro- 
nephrosis horn  compression  or  twisting  of  the  ureter,  and  Landau  at- 
tributed it  to  a disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  floating  kidney  caused 
by  obstruction  of  the  renal  vessels,  especially  the  vein,  in  consequence 
of  a displacement  or  twist  of  the  floating  kidney. 

Although  the  position  of  the  floating  kidney  is  such  that  it  is  usually 
covered  by  more  or  less  resonant  intestine,  it  may  exceptionally  lie  directly 
beneath  the  abdominal  wall  uncovered  by  intestine,  and  give  rise  to 
dulness  on  percussion.  The  floating  kidney  is  usually  recognized  with- 
out difficulty  by  palpation,  and  the  patient  not  infrequently  has  learned 
the  most  efficient  means  of  causing  it  to  come  within  reach.  It  may  be 
that  the  sitting  or  lateral  position  is  best  adapted  for  this  j)urpose,  or  the 
patient  may  better  succeed  by  bending  the  bodj^  forward.  The  physi- 
cian usually  most  conveniently  recognizes  the  floating  kidney  when  the 
patient  lies  on  the  back  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  muscles  being 
relaxed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  knees  perhaps  being  raised  for  this 
purpose.  The  finger-tips  of  the  one  hand  (the  left  if  the  right  kidney  is 
being  examined,  and  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  the  left 
kidney)  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  right  lumbar  region  while 
counter- pressure  is  applied  from  the  front,  the  finger-tips  being  moved 
about.  If  the  circumscribed,  smooth,  rounded,  and  dense  kidney  is  not  to 
be  felt,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  draw  a long  breath,  when  the  lower 
portion  of  the  descending  kidney  is  often  appreciated.  The  floating  kid- 
ney when  found  out  of  place  may  lie  as  low  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  median  line,  or  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and,  as  a rule,  is  readily  retmmed  to  its  normal  position. 
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Most  observers  find  that  the  urinary  secretion  is  in  no  way  modified. 
Landau,  liowever,  states  that  he  ollen  has  observed  alterations  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
even  to  complete  suppression,  as  in  the  class  of  cases  referred  to  by 
Dietl,  and  may  contain  blood,  especially  when  the  region  of  the  kidney  is 
painful.  The  presence  of  i>us  is  to  be  expected  when  pyonephrosis  is  a 
complication. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  floating  kidney  is  made  by  palpa- 
tion, which  determines  the  seat,  shape,  size,  and  consistency  of  the  ab- 
dominal tumor,  which'  can  usually  be  pushed  into  the  site  of  the  kidney. 
In  cases  of  doubt  the  patient  should  be  i>alpated  in  the  knee  and  elbow 
position,  in  order  to  allow  the  kidney  to  fall  forward.  Since  the  symp- 
toms attributed  to  a floating  kidney  may  occur  in  its  absence,  and  the 
floating  kidney  bo  often  found  without  symptoms,  the  rational  signs  afford 
but  little  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  ]3atient  is  often  the  first  to  find  the  tumor, 
which  is  regarded  as  a curiosity  by  some  and  the  cause  of  serious  dis- 
turbance by  others.  It  may  be  judicious  for  a physician,  if  he  is  the 
first  to  discover  the  abnormality,  to  refrain  from  giving  the  information 
to  his  patient,  since  the  latter  might  exaggerate  its  pathological  sig- 
nificance. 

Eetained  faeces,  a dropsical  gall-bladder,  a tongue-shaped  appendage 
to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  constriction  or  growth,  and  pedunculate 
tumors  of  the  uterus  or  ovary,  are  the  conditions  most  often  to  be  differ- 
entiated. The  free  use  of  laxatives  will  cause  the  disappearance  of  the 
faecal  tumor.  Tumors  connected  with  the  liver  are  more  constantly  super- 
ficial, and  the  degree  of  their  mobility  is  more  largely  controlled  by  that 
of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  inability  to  replace  them  in  the  region  of 
the  kidney  will  usually  sufiftce  to  avoid  confounding  such  tumors,  as  well 
as  the  pedunculate  uterine  or  ovarian  tumor,  with  the  kidney.  Cancer 
of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine  when  physically  simulating  the  movable 
kidney,  if  not  at  first  to  be  differentiated  by  the  symptoms,  soon  becomes 
characterized  by  severe  digestive  disturbances.  The  difticulties  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  such  that  an  exploratory  laparotomy  has  frequently 
been  undertaken  and  the  renal  nature  of  the  abdominal  tumor  first  recog- 
nized by  this  means. 

Prognosis. — The  floating  kidney  may  eventually  become  fixed  and 
incapable  of  recognition  and  the  discomfort  disappear.  This  result  may 
be  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  fat-tissue,  to  pregnancy,  or  to  mechanical 
or  surgical  treatment.  The  prognosis  as  regards  relief  from  the  perma- 
nent mobility  of  the  kidney  is,  therefore,  favorable.  The  symptoms  at- 
tributed to  the  floating  of  the  kidney  may  iiersist  when  the  latter  is  no 
longer  movable,  and  may  disappear  although  the  kidney  is  still  i^alpable. 
The  prognosis  of  the  symptoms  attributed  to  the  floating  kidney  is  rather 
that  of  the  associated  chlorosis,  neurasthenia,  or  hypochondriasis,  and  the 
distress  may  often  be  relieved  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  part 
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I of  the  patient  of  the  significance  of  the  floating  kidney,  as  well  as  by  the 
fixation  of  this  organ.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  symptoms  attributed 
to  a floating  kidney  not  infrequently  disappear  after  the  climacteric.  If 
hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  is  caused  by  the  floating  kidney,  the 
prognosis  may  then  be  more  favorable  than  if  these  conditions  were  due 
to  other  causes.  The  surgical  treatment  of  floating  kidney  of  late  years 
has  made  its  prognosis  as  to  life  more  serious. 

Treatment. — Eestoration  of  floating  kidney  can  usually  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  by  placing  the  patient  upon  the  back  and  gently  push- 
ing the  kidney  in  place.  If  medical  advice  has  been  sought  immediately 
after  the  forcing  out  of  the  kiduey  by  some  strain,  it  is  worth  while  to 
attempt  by  enforced  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  to  bring  about  f>erma- 
nent  natural  fixation  of  the  organ.  Very  rarely,  however,  in  practice 
do  the  circumstances  favor  such  an  attempt.  The  effort  should  always  be 
made  to  keep  the  kidney  in  its  place  by  mechanical  means.  We  have 
seen  complete  cures  thus  obtained,  although  the  result  is  often  unsatis- 
factory. The  best  bandage  is  made  of  silk  elastic  closely  fitted  to  the 
whole  abdomen  of  the  patient,  and  prevented  fi’om  riding  up  by  means 
of  straps  of  soft  rubber  tubing  or  similar  material,  one  on  each  side,  pass- 
ing from  back  to  front  between  the  legs.  Over  the  position  of  the  dis- 
located kidney  is  sewed  on  the  inside  of  the  bandage  a round  pocket  of 
soft  chamois-skin,  left  open  above  so  that  a pad  can  be  pushed  into  it  and 
changed  on  occasion.  Success  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
maker  in  fitting  and  adjusting  and  the  patience  of  the  subject  in  enduring 
annoyance  until  habit  has  produced  toleration. 

The  medicinal  palliative  treatment  in  floating  kidney  is  often  very 
effective  in  the  relief  of  symptoms,  but  so  closely  depends  upon  the 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  individual  case  that  we  can  do  little  more 
than  point  out  the  general  principle  that  a dislocated  organ  is  extremely 
irritable,  and  that  the  reflex  and  other  symptomatic  phenomena  are  chiefly 
due  to  this  irritation.  If  a gouty  diathesis  exists,  its  effects  will  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  so  that  careful  treatment  for  this  condition  often  brings 
about  the  most  happy  results.  Bromides  and  other  sedatives  allay  ner- 
vous irritability  for  the  time  being,  but  are  temporary  in  their  action, 
and  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  question  of  surgical  operation  is  to  be  decided  largely  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  daily  occupation,  the  amount  of  influence 
upon  the  general  health,  the  physical  discomfort,  and  the  courage  of  the 
patient,  all  are  elements  in  making  up  an  opinion.  Two  operations  are 
performed, — nephrorrhaphy,  or  stitching  the  kidney  to  the  posterior  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  nephrectomy,  or  removal  of  the  kidney.  The  former 
of  these  is  a comparatively  safe  operation  ; according  to  Delvoie,  in  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  cases  there  were  five  deaths  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  recoveries.  Nephrectomy  is  much  more  serious ; Sulzer  gives 
the  mortality  at  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  Newman  at  thirty  per  cent. 
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Nephrectomy  for  movable  kidney  is  never  justified  unless  the  symptoms 
are  very  severe  and  disabling  and  nephrorrhaphy  has  been  tried  twice 
and  failed. 

ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  URINE. 

The  importance  of  an  examination  of  the  urine  both  in  diagnosis  and 
in  prognosis  is  such  that  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  most 
important  abnormalities  before  considering  the  diseases  of  the  kidney, 
the  recognition  of  which  is  so  frequently  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  urine.  The  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  urine  passed 
during  the  day  and  at  night  may  make  it  important  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  total  amount  passed  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  also  to  make  sepa- 
rate measurements  and  sejiarate  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations 
of  the  urine  voided  during  the  day  and  of  that  secreted  in  the  night. 
Errors  due  to  the  examination  of  a single  specimen  may  be  avoided  if  a 
sainjile,  six  or  eight  ounces,  of  the  mixed  and  iDreserved  total  amount 
pjissed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  investigated. 

Although  the  normal  quantity  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
three  pints,  variations  in  this  amount,  unless  excessive  (diminished  to 
one  pint  or  increased  to  three  quarts),  are  within  physiological  limits. 
A diminution  in  quantity  is  of  especial  significance  in  varieties  of  ne- 
phritis, and  if  persistent  in  any  discfise  is  an  important  danger  signal. 
An  increased  quantity  of  urine,  three  quarts  and  upward,  polyuria,  may 
be  an  important  sign  of  renal  disease,  or  a characteristic  symptom  of 
diabetes,  although  an  excessive  flow  of  urine  may  be  indicative  of  no  im- 
mediate danger,  but  rather  of  a favorable  condition  when  it  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  absoriDtion  of  pathological  accumulations  of  fluid  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  normal  color  of  the  urine  varies  largely  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  passed.  Abnormal  coloration  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
pigments  derived  from  the  body  or  from  without.  Of  the  former,  biliary 
pigment  is  the  most  frequent,  and  is  considered  in  the  section  on  jaun- 
dice. The  urine  may  be  abnormally  colored  from  blood-pigment,  or 
from  a transformation  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  tissues,  whether 
normal  or  pathological,  or  fi'om  the  presence  or  action  of  agents  intro- 
duced from  without.  Ehubarb  and  senna  may  produce  shades  of  brown 
(reddish  brown  if  the  urine  is  alkaline),  and  santonin  a yellow  or  greenish 
tint  simulating  the  discoloration  produced  by  biliary  coloring  matter. 
Carbolic  acid,  salol,  and  pyrogallic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  produce  a 
dark-green  or  black  color,  the  urine  becoming  darker  in  color  the  longer 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  the  urine  contains  chyle  the  appearance 
resembles  that  of  milk. 

Blood  coloring  matter  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  either  contained 
within  the  red  blood-coiquiscles,  hfematuria,  or  separated  from  them  in 
solution  or  precipitated,  liremoglobinuria. 

Hsematuria. — Bed  blood -corpuscles,  pigmented  or  decolorized,  may 
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be  found  in  tbe  urine  with  the  microscope  when  not  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  macroscopic  alterations  in  color.  Blood  not  proceed- 
ing from  the  urinary  tract  ^may  be  j)r6sent  in  the  urine,  esx)ecially  in 
that  of  the  female,  the  source  of  the  bleeding  being  uterine,  vaginal,  or 
anal.  The  physical  examination  of  these  possible  sources,  or  catheter- 
ization of  the  bladder  to  eliminate  extra- vesical  hemorrhage,  will  suffice 
to  make  clear  the  region  in  which  the  bleeding  takes  place. 

The  color  of  the  urine  in  hiematuria  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  present,  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  the  urine, 
and  the  secondary  changes  it  may  have  undergone  after  the  urine  has 
been  voided.  The  color,  therefore,  may  be  more  red  or  brown.  The 
presence  of  red  blood- corpuscles  is  determined  by  the  microscope,  and 
blood-pigment  is  precipitated  with  the  earthy  phosphates  by  heating  the 
urine  in  a test-tube  after  one-third  its  volume  of  liquor  potassm  has  been 
added.  To  determine  the  source  of  hemorrhage  the  urine  is  allowed  to 
stand  undisturbed  for  several  hours.  If  the  hemorrhage  arises  from 
below  the  kidney,  and  especially  from  the  bladder,  a sediment  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  rapidly  forms,  and  the  overlying  fluid,  particularly  in 
urine  which  has  not  been  long  retained,  is  relatively  free  from  blood 
coloring  matter,  and  contains  but  little  albumin  unless  there  is  concurrent 
disease  of  the  kidney.  Blood- clots  are  lilcely  to  be  present,  perhaps 
worm-like  and  sometimes  decolorized  if  from  the  renal  pelvis  or  the 
ureter,  while  those  from  the  bladder  are  larger,  of  irregular  shape,  and 
often  shreddy.  A vesical  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  to  be  suspected 
if  at  the  end  of  micturition  the  urine  appears  more  bloody  than  that 
first  passed,  and  if  after  emptying  the  bladder  the  catheter  is  inserted 
and  repeated  washings  are  returned  stained  with  blood.  If  the  blood  is 
of  renal  origin,  the  color  is  of  a less  bright  red : the  sediment  contains 
no  clots  unless  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  and  the  uppermost  portions 
of  the  urine  contain  more  or  less  albumin.  Both  blood- casts  and  other 
varieties  of  casts  may  be  found  in  the  sediment,  and,  according  to  Gnm- 
precht,  fragments  of  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  the  hemorrhage  arisas  at  a point  below  the  kidney. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  hsematuria  are  local  and  general.  Eenal 
htematuria  is  the  result  of  injury  to  the  kidney,  renal  thrombosis  and 
embolism,  nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  malignant  tumors,  calculi, 
and  parasites  of  the  kidney.  Calculi,  local  tuberculosis,  acute  cystitis, 
and  villous  tumors  of  the  bladder  are  the  most  frequent  local  causes  of 
hrematuria  from  below  the  kidney.  General  causes  of  hsematuria  are 
scurvy,  purpura,  hsemophilia,  and  malaria. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  a traumatic  cause  for  renal  htematuria 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  diagnosis  of  a thrombus  of  the  renal  vein 
is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  local  and  general  causes  of  throm- 
bosis. The  diagnosis  of  embolic  renal  hemorrhage,  which  is  but  trau- 
sitorj',  demands  evidence  of  a probable  source  of  embolism  in  the  left 
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ventricle  of  the  heart  or  in  the  aorta.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  ne- 
phritis, the  small  quantity  of  blood,  the  excessive  amount  of  albumin, 
the  nature  of  the  sediment,  and  the  accompanying  dropsy  suffice  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  htematuria.  Cancer  of  the  kidney  is  always 
to  be  suspected  as  a source  of  prolonged  renal  hemorrhage  of  obscure 
origin,  although  the  physical  evidence  of  a tumor  not  infrequently  may 
occur  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage ; if  the  h£ema- 
tiiria  be  accompanied  by  a general  unaccountable  failure  of  health  and 
a heavy  persistent  jiaiu,  either  in  the  kidney  itself  or,  as  often  happens, 
above  and  anterior  to  ,the  usual  seat  of  renal  pain,  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer  will  be  justified.  The  parasitic  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
manifested  by  the  discovery  of  filarise  in  the  urine  or  in  the  blood  when 
sought  for  at  night.  Eenal  colic  or  vesical  pain,  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  urine,  discomfort  on  motion,  and  the  frequent  presence  of  pus  are 
suggestive  of  calculi  and  cystitis  as  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  while 
the  characteristic  bacilli  and  villosities  may  make  clear  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  or  villous  tumor.  The  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  haematuria  are  described  at  length  in  the  consideration 
of  the  diseases  mentioned.  Malaria  as  the  cause  of  haematuria  is  made 
evident  by  its  association  with  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  this  disease, 
its  frequent  occurrence  during  a period  of  years,  and  the  absence  of  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  disease  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Treatment. — The  radical  treatment  of  haematuria  is  that  of  the  con- 
dition which  produces  it.  For  the  relief  of  the  hemorrhage,  gallic  acid — 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  every  two  to  fonr  hours — is  usually  the  most  effective 
remedy,  and  has  the  advantages  of  not  being  irritant  to  the  kidney  and 
of  not  influencing  seriously  the  general  system.  Extract  of  ergot  is  some- 
times useful.  When  there  is  no  irritation  of  the  kidney,  various  volatile 
oils  may  be  serviceable ; at  the  head  of  these  we  would  place  oil  of  erigeron, 
ten  to  twenty  drops  every  two  to  four  hours.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  more 
irritating  and  usually  less  efficient.  In  continuing  cases,  ferric  chloride, 
one  to  two  grains,  or  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  ten  to  twenty  minims, 
may  be  used.  Monsel’s  solution,  two  to  five  minims  every  two  to  four 
hours,  sometimes  does  well.  All  these  remedies  must  be  given  freely 
diluted. 

Haemoglobinuria. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  presence  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  in  the  urine,  few  or  no  red  blood-corpuscles  being 
present.  According  to  Iloppe-Seyler,  the  coloration  is  due  to  methsemo- 
globin,  whose  presence  is  indicated  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  That 
the  abnormal  color  of  the  urine  is  due  to  blood-pigment  is  made  evi- 
dent by  its  precipitation  with  liquor  potassie,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
production  of  hceinin  crystals  in  the  dried  pigmented  sediment  when  it  is 
heated  after  the  addition  of  a little  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a few  crystals 
of  common  salt.  The  diagnosis  of  hiemoglobinuria  is  thus  based  upon 
the  presence  of  blood-pigment  and  the  absence  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
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Etiology. — Hcemoglobin  occurs  in  the  urine  when  the  blood  coloring 
matter  is  freed  from  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood-vessels,  hsemo- 
globinaemia,  although  it  may  take  place  when  there  is  no  appreciable  free 
htemogiobin  in  the  blood,  and  may  occur  in  the  course  of  severe  infectious 
diseases,  especially  in  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever,  and  malaria, 
in  which  micro-organisms  or  their  products  are  probably  the  efficient 
cause  in  settiug  free  the  hiemoglobin.  W.  S.  Bigelow  has  called  attention 
to  this  condition  in  infectious  diseases  of  new-born  childi’en,  and  Winckel 
has  described  its  epidemic  occurrence  among  them.  A certain  importance 
in  etiology  is  to  be  attached  to  heredity.  Hoemoglobinuria  may  be  the 
result  of  extensive  burns  and  of  poisoning  with  various  agents,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  mushrooms,  carbolic  acid,  naphtol,  pyrogallic 
acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  potassium  chlorate,  or  of  the  introduction 
into  the  veins  of  foreign  blood  or  serum ; in  an  animal  the  intravenous 
injection  of  pure  water  may  dissolve  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  pro- 
duce hseuioglobinuria.  Its  periodical  occurrence  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
disease,  paroxysmal  hoemoglobinuria.  The  occurrence  of  htemoglobinuria 
in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  causes  adds  greatlj^  to  the  gravity 
of  the  prognosis. 

The  urine  often  is  red  when  passed,  becoming  darker  on  standing, 
with  subsequent  fading  of  the  color,  and  the  odor  may  resemble  that  of 
fresh  meat,  from  the  presence  of  hfematoporphyrin.  This  pigment  is  a 
derivative  of  haemoglobin,  essentially  haematin  without  iron,  and  is  to  be 
recognized  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  According  to  Garrod,  it  is 
almost  always  present  in  the  ui-ine,  and  a moderate  variation  in  its 
quantity  is  of  no  especial  significance.  It  has  been  found  notably  in- 
creased in  poisoning  by  sulphonal  and  by  trional,  and  has  been  observed 
in  excess  in  the  urine  of  the  insane  and  the  neurasthenic  and  of  typhoid 
patients.  Such  excess  is  to  be  regarded  as  a bad  prognostic  sign. 

Treatment. — The  radical  treatment  of  hfemoglobinuria  is  that  of  its 
cause.  As  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  does  not  take  place 
in  the  kidneys,  it  is  better  that  they  should  remove  liberated  htemoglobin 
from  the  blood  : so  that  styptics  are  of  little  value. 

Paroxysmal  Haemoglobinuria. — Syphilis  and  malaria  are  stated  to 
offer  a predisposition  to  this  condition.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
male  adults,  and  the  paroxysms  may  be  excited  by  exposure  to  cold, 
even  by  dipping  the  hands  or  the  feet  in  cold  water,  and,  according 
to  Chvostek,  by  ligature  of  the  finger.  Mental  excitement  or  phj'sical 
exertion  may  also  bring  on  an  attack. 

Symptoms.  —The  paroxysms  consist  frequently  of  a chill  followed  by 
fever,  the  temperature  rising  to  104°  F.  Pains  are  present  in  the  back 
and  hips  and  sometimes  in  the  extremities,  respiration  is  labored,  and 
the  chest  feels  constricted.  The  skin  in  general  is  pale,  although  the 
finger-tips  and  ears  are  cyanotic,  and  there  is  slight  jaundice  at  times, 
also  mlicaria  or  circumscribed  cedema.  Defervescence,  with  sweating 
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aud  relief  to  the  symptoms,  takes  place  during  the  course  of  a few 
hours.  During  the  attack  the  urine  has  the  characteristic  dark  red  or 
bro^yn  appearance,  and  amorphous  hiemogiobin  is  found  with  the  micro- 
scope. Casts,  renal  epithelium,  and  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  may  be 
present.  Albumin  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack  before  the  appearance  of  the  hiemoglobin,  and  it  may  persist 
for  several  days  after  the  haemoglobin  has  disappeared.  Auscultation 
of  the  heart  often  discloses  a faint  systolic  murmur,  and  the  liver  aud 
spleen  at  times  are  found  enlarged.  Between  the  attacks  the  jiatieut 
merely  appears  pale  and  weak. 

Prognosis. — Paroxysmal  hoemoglobinuria  is  a chronic  affection,  last- 
ing for  j^ears.  It  is  not  known  as  an  immediate  cause  of  death,  and 
recovery  may  take  place. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  paroxj^smal  hiemoglobinuria  depend- 
ent upon  malaria  has  already  been  described.  The  treatment  of  a nou- 
malarious  attack  shovdd  be  purely  symptomatic ; between  the  attacks 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  building  uji  of  the  general  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  any  diathetic  or  other 
irritation  of  the  kidneys.  If  diuretics  be  used,  they  should  always  be 
of  the  noil-irritating  class,  such  as  potassium  bitartrate. 

Urobilinuria. — Urobilin  and  indican,  normally  present  in  the  urine, 
may  be  in  such  excess  as  to  give  rise  to  a dark  red  or  brown  color. 
Liebermaiiii  has  shown  that  urine  containing  an  excess  of  urobilin  when 
shaken  produces  a yellow  foam.  Its  presence  may  be  determined  by 
adding  sufficient  ammonia  to  the  urine  in  a test-tube  to  make  it  strongly 
alkaline,  then  adding  eight  to  ten  drops  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
chlorate  of  zinc  and  immediately  filtering  the  siiecimen.  Transmitted 
light  causes  the  filtrate  to  appear  of  a red  color,  but  with  a dark  back- 
ground and  by  reflected  light  the  color  is  fluorescent  green.  The  pres- 
ence of  urobilin  may  be  inferred  in  high-colored  urine  if  bilirubin  and 
indican  are  shown  to  be  absent.  It  is  found  in  excess  in  fevers  and  in 
internal  hemorrhage  ; it  may  also  exist  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  especially 
in  fibrous  hepatitis,  and  serve  as  the  cause  of  a mild  jaundice.  Its 
recognition  may  be  of  especial  clinical  importance  in  cases  of  concealed 
hemorrhage,  especially  in  ectoxiic  gestation,  in  which  excessive  urobili- 
nuria may  indicate  that  the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood  is  taking 
place. 

Indicanuria. — An  excess  of  indican,  sulphate  of  indoxyl,  also  pro- 
duces a dark  brown  color  of  the  urine,  and  is  to  be  susiiected  if  the  urine 
does  not  loam  wlien  shaken  and  contains  no  biliarv  coloring  matter.  Its 
existence  may  be  determined  by  Jatfe’s  test,  wliich  consists  in  adding 
equal  parts  of  urine  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a test-tube.  A solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  soda,  1 to  20,  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  the  mixture 
being  shaken.  If  indican  is  present  a green  color  is  formed,  or  if  it  is 
in  excess  the  lu’ine  becomes  blue  fi-oni  the  formation  of  indigo,  and  the 
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green  or  bluish  color  will  disappear  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
chlorinated  lime.  If  there  is  no  increase  of  indican  the  urine  becomes 
red. 

This  coloring  matter  is  formed  from  indol,  which  is  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  intestinal  bacteria  on  albumin.  Indol  is  absorbed, 
transformed  into  indoxyl,  and,  in  combination  with  suliDhuric  acid,  elim 
inated  in  the  urine  as  indican. 

An  excess  of  indican  in  the  urine  indicates  increased  putrefaction  of 
albumin  in  the  intestine : hence  it  is  present  when  there  is  prolonged  stag- 
nation of  the  intestinal  contents  in  the  ileum.  In  stagnation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  large  intestine  there  is  no  considerable  increase  of  indican, 
since  in  this  portion  of  the  bowel  the  albuminous  material  is  usually 
insufficient  to  produce  an  excess  of  indol.  In  tbe  new-born  child  there 
is  no  indicau  in  the  urine,  since  the  bowel  contains  no  putrefactive 
bacteria.  In  starvation  the  indican  may  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  albumin  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  Von  Jaksch  has  found  ex- 
cessive indicanuria  in  ichorous  plemisy.  It  may  also  be  found  in  chronic 
wasting  diseases,  as  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  chronic  tubercu- 
losis, especially  with  diarrhoea,  and  in  acute  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  The 
rapid  putrefaction  of  an  excess  of  albuminates  in  the  mane,  as  in  chronic 
cystitis,  may  occur,  and  cause  the  precipitation  of  indigo  in  the  urinary 
tract  with  the  formation  of  an  indigo  calculus,  as  reported  by  Ord,  or  the 
passage  of  a blue  urine,  or  the  urine  may  become  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  recognition  of  excessive  indicanuria  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction,  which  is  often  simulated  by  a 
general  or  circumscribed  peritonitis,  in  which  there  is  no  excess  of  indi- 
can. In  diffuse  suppurative  peritonitis,  although  indican  is  increased, 
it  is  not  as  abundant  as  in  intestinal  obstruction.  The  greatest  excess 
of  indicau  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  affection  when  the  small  intestine 
is  obstructed. 

Melanuria. — The  urine  at  times  is  of  a dark  color  from  the  presence 
of  a black  pigment,  melanin,  which  may  be  in  solution  or  in  a granu- 
lar form.  Such  discoloration  is  present  when  the  urine  is  first  passed,  or 
becomes  apparent  after  the  urine  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time.  The  latter  condition  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  melanogeu, 
which  when  oxidized  becomes  transformed  into  melanin.  In  either  case 
the  discoloration  may  be  intensified  by  the  addition  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  sulphmic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Melanuria  has  been  found  in  patients  with  melanotic  tumors,  although 
such  tumors  may  be  present  and  melanuria  be  absent.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  emaciated  persons.  Its  occurrence  is  suggestive  of  a melanotic 
cancer  or  sarcoma,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  other  symptoms  or 
signs  favor  such  a diagnosis. 

Alkaptonuria.  Brenzkatechinuria.  Hydrochinonuria. — Urine 
which  when  passed  is  of  a normal  color  may  become  dark-colored,  some- 
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times  black,  on  standing,  even  when  melanin  or  melanogen  is  absent, 
and  may  be  alike  discolored  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 
Boedeker  gave  the  term  alkapton  to  the  substance  producing  this  dis- 
coloration. Baumann  ascribed  a similar  modification  of  color  to  brenz- 
katechin  ; while  importance  has  been  attached  to  still  other  chemical 
compounds  which  have  been  isolated  from  such  pigmented  urine.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  so-called  alkaptonuria  may  be  due  to  a variety 
of  substances. 

Alkaptonuria  has  been  more  frequently  found  in  children  than  in 
adults.  It  has  been  observed  in  two  children  of  the  same  parents,  and 
has  continued  throughout  life  in  a person  attaining  sixty  years  of  age. 
So  far  as  is  known,  it  produces  no  ill  effects  and  has  no  diagnostic  impor- 
tance, except  that  it  may  cause  the  urine  to  react  like  tliat  of  diabetes 
when  Heller’s,  Trommer’s,  and  Fehliug’s  tests  are  employed,  although 
it  does  not  respond  to  the  fermentation  test.  The  urine  may  be  brownish 
when  passed,  becoming  darker,  or  even  black,  on  standing,  from  the 
presence  of  hydrochinone,  due  to  poisoning  by  carbolic  acid,  salol,  resor- 
cin, and  uva  ursi.  The  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  of  importance, 
especially  during  the  therapeutic  administration  of  carbolic  acid,  as  evi- 
dence of  a beginning  toxsemia. 

Chyluria.  Lipuria. — Fat  may  be  present  in  the  urine  either  in  the 
molecular  form  or  as  fat-drops  or  solidified  fat. 

lu  chyluria,  or  galacturia,  the  urine  has  the  opaque  white  homoge- 
neous appearance  of  milk,  and  if  blood  also  is  present  a jiiuk  color  is 
produced.  A cream-like  layer  may  form  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  a 
fibrinous  clot  be  present.  The  urine  contains  albumin,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  on  microscopical  examination  molecular  fat,  small 
fat-drops,  leukocytes,  and  at  times  red  blood-corpuscles,  are  to  be  found. 
If  the  milky  urine  is  made  alkaline  and  shaken  with  ether,  the  fat  is 
dissolved  and  the  urine  appears  clear. 

Chyluria  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  flow  of  lymph  into  the  uri- 
nary tract,  although  the  urine  is  free  from  sugar,  which  is  always  i)res- 
ent  in  lymph,  and  the  quantity  of  fat  in  a chylous  urine  is  grciiter  than 
that  present  in  Ijmiph.  The  occurrence  of  chjduria  in  regions  near  the 
tropics  is  occasioned  by  the  jiresence  in  the  lymph- vessels  of  a para- 
site (the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis),  which  probably  enters  the  body 
with  di’inkiiig- water,  and  which  is  further  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
animal  parasites  (page  368).  It  is  likely  that  a non-parasitic  variety  of 
chyluria  also  exists,  from  the  fact  that  this  symptom  occui*s  in  persons 
who  have  never  been  near  the  tropics,  and  may  last  for  years  without 
other  disturbance  than  painful  micturition  from  the  presence  of  clots  in 
the  bladder. 

In  lipuria,  or  adiposuria,  the  fiit  is  present  either  as  large  or  small  oil- 
drops  or  as  solidified  fat  resembling  lard  or  tallow.  The  fat  is  usually 
liquefied  while  the  urine  is  warm,  but  may  become  solidified  as  the  urine 
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cools.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  grease  blotting-paper,  or  may  be  recog- 
nizable only  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  aj)pearances  being  con- 
trolled in  case  of  need  by  the  solution  of  the  fat-drops  in  ether  or  chloro- 
form or  by  their  black  discoloration  with  osmic  acid.  The  solidified  fat 
when  heated  becomes  licpiefied. 

The  fat  may  directly  enter  the  urinary  tract  or  be  eliminated  from  the 
blood : in  the  latter  case  a lipamiia  (free  fat  in  the  blood)  exists,  which 
is  xiroduced  in  various  ways.  In  animals  where  an  excess  of  fat  is  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  it  is  eliminated  as  oil  by  the  kidney,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, though  not  j)robable,  that  excessive  quantities  of  oil  taken  into 
the  human  stomach  may  be  in  j^art  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  oil. 
Minute  quantities  of  fat  may  j^ass  through  the  kidneys  when  the  exten- 
sive crushing  of  fat-tissues,  esxiecially  of  bone-marrow,  as  in  fracture, 
has  taken  jilace.  Lipuria  has  been  observed  in  saccharine  diabetes  and 
in  cancer  of  the  XJancreas.  Fat  is  also  x>resent  in  the  urine  as  the  result 
of  its  direct  admission,  either  in  consequence  of  a fatty  degeneration 
of  the  renal  ex^ithelium,  of  j)us  in  pyonejihrosis,  of  tumors  projecting 
into  the  renal  pelvis,  or  from  inflammatory  destruction  of  the  perine- 
phric fat-tissue.  In  phosjihorus  poisoning,  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  in 
phthisis  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  urine  is  attributable  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  fat  from  the  blood  as  well  as  to  its  formation  in  the  kidnejv 
Excessive  cxuantities  of  fat  in  the  urine  offer  suggestive  evidence  of 
pyonephrosis,  perinephritis,  diabetes,  or  cancer  of  the  x>ancreas. 

ALBUMINURIA,  GLOBULINURIA,  NUCLEOALBUMINURI A 
(MUCINURIA),  ALBUMOSURIA,  PEPTONURIA. 

A variety  of  albuminous  substances  may  occur  in  the  urine.  Those 
which  receive  esiiecial  consideration  are  serum-albumin,  serum-globulin 
(paraglobulm),  nncleoalbumin  (mucin),  albumose,  and  iiei^tone.  Most 
constant  and  most  abundant  is  serum-albumin,  with  which  serum-globulin 
is  usually,  but  not,  according  to  Von  Jaksch,  always,  combined.  The 
cases  are  rare  in  which  the  former  is  absent  and  the  latter  alone  iiresent, 
although  Senator  and  Werner  have  observed  instances  of  acute  nejiliritis 
in  which  globulin  was  the  sole  albuminous  constituent  of  the  urine. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  albuminuria  applies  to  the  X)reseuce  in  the 
urine  of  serum- albumin  alone. 

Albuminuria. — In  most  instances  the  albuminous  material  of  the 
blood  transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney  either 
into  Bowman’s  capsules  or  into  the  tubules.  This  renal  albuminuria  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  an  admixture  of  albumin  with  the  urine,  which  maj'^ 
take  place  anywhere  in  the  urinary  tract  from  the  presence  of  blood,  j)us, 
semen,  lynij)!!,  or  fragments  of  tumors.  In  renal  albuminuria  the  quan- 
tity of  albumin  is  the  same  in  all  i)arts  of  tlie  fluid.  In  albuminuria 
from  other  sources  the  xiercentage  of  albumin  is  in  jiroiiortion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood,  pus,  lymj)h,  or  other  albuminous  fluid  xiresent,  and  is 
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often  liigher  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mine  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  than  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  mine. 
The  absence  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium,  and  the  presence  of  blood  and 
pus- corpuscles,  of  spermatozoa  and  degenerated  cells  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  opposed  to  the  renal  origin  of  the  albuminuria.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  renal  albuminuria  also  may  be  present  in  cases  in  which 
albumin  enters  the  urine  from  sources  beyond  the  kidney.  The  diagnosis 
of  renal  albuminuria  may  require  the  exclusion  of  such  sources  of  albumin 
as  well  as  a characteristic  sediment,  or  the  presence  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  disease  of  the  kidney. 

In  testing  for  albumin  it  is  desirable,  especially  when  small  quantities 
are  concerned,  that  the  urine  should  be  dilute,  to  avoid  an  excessive  pre- 
cipitation of  urates,  and  transiiarent.  If  simple  filtration  does  not  suffice 
to  render  the  urine  clear,  a preliminary  shaking  with  calcined  magnesia 
is  advantageous  ; but  if  the  specimen  is  opaque  from  the  presence  of  fat, 
the  latter  may  be  I'emoved  by  shaking  with  potash  and  ether.  The  tests 
in  common  use  and  sufficient  to  permit  the  recognition  of  one-fittieth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  albumin  are  nitric  acid  and  heat,  and  iDotassium  ferro- 
cvanide. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Heat. — A glass  capable  of  holding  an  ounce  is  to  be 
filled  one-fourth  with  urine.  Nitric  acid  is  to  be  slowly  poured  down 
the  side  of  the  tilted  glass  until  it  forms  at  the  bottom  a laj^er  ohe-thii'd 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  presence  of  albumin  is  indicated  by  an  opaque 
Avhite  line  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  and  may  be  made  more  con- 
spicuous by  placing  the  glass  against  a dark  background.  A like  result 
is  obtained  if  the  urine,  by  means  of  a pipette,  is  made  to  form  a layer 
upon  the  uiiper  surface  of  the  acid.  The  denser  and  wider  the  albumi- 
nous ring,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  albumin.  Globulin,  albumose,  urates, 
and  resins,  when  present,  are  also  precixiitated.  The  urates  form  a zone 
farther  removed  from  the  acid,  disainjearing  on  the  addition  of  heat,  as 
does  albumose  ; resins  are  dissolved  in  ether.  For  the  sake  of  control 
another  specimen  of  urine  is  to  be  boiled  in  a test-tube.  If  a precipitate 
occurs,  it  may  be  due  to  albumin  or  iihosphates.  The  addition  of  acetic 
or  nitric  acid  causes  tlie  latter  to  be  dissolved,  while  the  former  persists 
or  becomes  increased,  although  a minute  trace  of  albumin  may  be  dis- 
solved in  acetic  or  nitric  acid.  If  a i:)recipitate  does  not  form  until  the 
sx^ecimen  becomes  cold,  it  is  suggestive  of  albumose. 

Fotassium  Ferrocyanide. — This  test  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  requires 
that  the  urine,  when  of  high  sxiecific  gravity,  should  be  diluted.  A 
test-tube  is  to  be  one-foui’th  filled  with  the  transx>arent  diluted  urine, 
wliich  is  then  to  be  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  If  an  opacity  occui'S,  it 
may  be  due  to  nucleoalbumin  (mucin),  globulin,  urates,  or  resins,  and 
the  sxiecimen  is  then  to  be  filtered  and  a few  droxis  of  a ten  x>er  cent,  solu- 
tion of  xiotassium  ferrocyanide  are  to  be  added.  Tlie  slightest  trace  of 
albumin  is  shown  either  at  once  or  in  a few  minutes  by  an  ox>acity, 
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while  a larger  quantity  is  indicated  by  a flocculent  precipitate.  Globulin 
and  albuinose,  if  present,  are  dissolved  by  heating  the  fluid. 

An  apj)roxiniate  test  of  the  quantity  of  albumin  j>resent,  sufficient  for 
l^ractical  purposes,  is  furnished  by  boiling  a specimen  of  urine  and  add- 
ing one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  allowing  the  sedi- 
ment to  settle.  If,  according  to  Klemperer,  after  several  houi’s  the  fluid 
is  simply  opaque,  a trace  of  albumin,  one-hundredth  per  cent.,  is  indicated. 
If  the  concave  portion  of  the  test-tube  is  filled  vuth  the  sediment,  five- 
hundredths  per  cent,  are  rei3resented.  If  the  sediment  occupies  one-tenth 
of  the  volume  of  urine,  it  approximates  one-tenth  per  cent.  ; if  one-fourth 
of  the  volume  of  urine,  twenty-five-hundredths  per  cent ; if  one-third  of 
the  volume  of  urine,  five-tenths  per  cent.  5 and  if  one-half  of  the  volume 
of  urine,  one  xier  cent.  If  the  coagulated  albumin  reaches  the  smdace 
of  the  urine,  it  rej)resents  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  albumin.  In 
the  nitric  acid  test  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  albumin  in  fractions  of 
an  inch  is  estimated  by  Hofmann  and  Ultzmann  to  correspond  to  the  like 
fractions  of  one  per  cent.  For  example,  a thickness  of  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  indicates  twenty-five-hundredths  i)er  cent,  of  albumin. 

Esbach’s  albuminimeter  offers  a convenient  means  of  approximately 
determining  the  quantity  of  albumin.  In  a graduated  tube  definite  pro- 
portions of  urine  and  the  precipitating  reagent  are  mixed  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  the  height  of  the  sediment  is 
the  percentage  of  albumin  determined.  The  chief  value,  however,  of  the 
Esbach  tube  is  in  the  comparison  of  albuminous  precipitates  in  successive 
examinations  of  the  urine  of  the  same  patient. 

A trace  of  albumin  has  so  often  been  found,  especially  by  means  of 
delicate  tests,  in  the  urine  of  apparently  healthy  individuals,  perhaps  for 
a short  time  only  and  in  consequence  of  especial  exciting  causes,  that 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  albuminuria  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence 
of  disease.  A distinction  is  hence  drawn  between  a physiological  and 
a pathological  albuminuria,  although  the  border-line  is  not  to  be  sharply 
defined.  Among  the  causes  of  the  former  are  pregnancy,  in  which 
albumin  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  more  than  one-half  of  a consider- 
able number  of  cases,  the  eating  of  large  quantities  of  food,  especially  if 
abundantly  albuminous,  as  eggs  and  cheese,  extreme  mental  or  muscular 
activity,  and  cold  baths.  Such  an  albuminuria,  in  virtue  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  physiological  functions  and  its  recurrence  with  the  excessive 
use  of  these  functions,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  young,  even  the  new-born,  has  also  been  called  func- 
tional, transitory,  cyclic,  intermittent,  or  the  albuminuria  of  adolescence.  Da 
Costa  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  association  of  uric  acid  and  oxaluria 
with  this  variety  of  albuminuria,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  latter 
to  disturbances  in  the  kidney  caused  by  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  or 
oxalates. 

Pathological  albuminuria  may  also  occur  as  a transitory  condition  inde- 
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pendent  of  any  serious  disease  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  It  is  more  or 
less  constantly  present  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid 
fever,  acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  tonsillitis,  and  dis- 
appears in  convalescence.  Such  an  albuminuria  is  called  febrile  or  infec- 
tious, and  is  regarded  by  some,  especially  when  casts  are  present,  as 
evidence  of  the  first  stage  of  a nephritis.  In  chronic  diseases,  especially 
those  associated  with  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as 
anremia,  leukmmia,  pseudo-leukiemia,  purpura,  and  scurvy,  albuminuria 
may  be  present,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  may  also  occur 
in  neurasthenia,  migraine,  chorea,  epilepsy,  delirium  tremens,  and  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  and  is  then  classified  as  a neurotic  albuminuria.  A transitory 
pathological  albuminuria  may  be  present  in  acute  diarrhoea,  in  incar- 
cerated hernia,  and  in  jaundice.  The  albuminuria  associated  with  dis- 
ease of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  pathological, 
and  may  be  either  transitory  or  permanent.  The  former  occurs  in 
localized  lesions  of  the  kidney,  as  hemorrhagic  infarction,  abscesses,  or 
tumors  of  this  organ ; also  in  prolonged  retention  of  urine,  especially 
when  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  ureter  from  compression  or  a twist. 
It  may  be  transitory  or  permanent  according  to  the  cause  in  active  and 
passive  congestions  of  the  kidnej'  and  in  the  inflammations  and  degenera- 
tions of  this  organ,  including  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy. 

The  diagnosis  of  a physiological  albuminuria  should  be  made  with 
caution,  since  evidence  of  a nephritis  may  eventually  appear,  and  the 
causes  productive  of  the  physiological  variety  may  aggravate  a patho- 
logical albuminuria.  An  albuminuria  may  be  regarded  as  physiological 
when  it  is  slight,  and  when  its  existence  and  duration  are  dependent  upon 
the  presence  and  persistence  of  the  causes  above  mentioned.  Frequent 
and  periodical  examinations  of  the  urine  are  therefore  necessary  in  doubt- 
ful cases  before  freedom  from  renal  disease  can  be  positively  asserted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  albuminuria,  whether  slight  or  severe,  transitory  or 
persistent,  is  to  be  regarded  as  pathological  when  not  attributable  to 
physiological  conditions  or  when  associated  with  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  urinary  apparatus.  Its  persistence  offers  important,  although  not 
essential,  evidence  of  its  pathological  nature. 

The  j)rognosis  of  albuminuria,  whether  physiological  or  pathological, 
depends  upon  the  cause  and  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of  the  latter. 
If  the  albuminuria  is  persistent,  its  prognosis  is  more  serious  than  if  it 
is  transitory  or  intermittent,  since  persistent  albuminuria  in  the  course 
of  time  not  infrequently  becomes  associated  with  other  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  kidney.  The  mere  loss  of  albumin  has  no  especial  sig- 
nificance, since  it  may  be  excessive  in  acute  nephritis  and  recovery  take 
place,  and  is  least  in  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  the  prognosis  of  which 
is  hopeless. 

Globulinuria. — Globulin  may  be  tested  for  by  diluting  a considerable 
quantity  of  urine  with  distilled  water  to  a si3ecific  gravity  of  1001  or  1002. 
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If  globulin  is  present,  a white  j)recipitate  forms  on  the  addition  of  a few 
di’ops  of  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Nucleoalbuminuria. — Of  the  other  albuminous  substances  which 
may  be  found  in  the  urine  nucleoalbumin  and  albumose  (heniialbumose 
or  propeptone)  may  be  mentioned.  Xucleoalbumin  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent.  Such  a pre- 
cipitate was  formerly  called  mucin,  and  was  considered  to  be  a normal 
constituent  of  the  urine,  and  to  be  increased  in  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract.  Eecent  investigations,  however, 
show  that  two  substances  have  been  called  mucin,  the  one  true  mucin  (a 
glycoproteid  which  reduces  copper)  and  the  other  nucleoalbumin.  The 
former  has  never  been  found  in  the  urine  ; but  nucleoalbumin  is  con- 
stantly present,  and  is  found  in  excess  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mi- 
nary  tract.  Nucleoalbumin  is  tested  for  by  adding  three  times  as  much 
water  to  the  quantity  of  urine  to  be  examined,  filtering,  if  necessary, 
and  adding  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  the  fluid,  when  nucleoalbumin 
is  precipitated. 

Albumosuria.  Peptonuria. — The  recognition  of  albumose  in  the 
urine  has  become  of  importance  of  late  years,  since  it  requires  to  be 
differentiated  from  a group  of  albumoses  whose  presence  in  the  lu-ine  has 
been  designated  peptonuria.  Albumose  or  propei^toue  is  considered  to 
represent  that  stage  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances immediately  preceding  the  ultimate  result, — peptone.  Kiihne 
found  that  what  had  been  called  peptone  rex)resented  a series  of  albu- 
moses, and  limited  the  term  peptone  to  substances  not  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  term  albumosuria  or  propeptonuria  as  now 
used  designates  the  presence  of  albuminous  substances  soluble  in  lieat, 
precipitated  by  cold  and  a concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  presenting  the  biuret  reaction.  A pure  albumosuria  may  be  sus- 
pected if  nitric  acid  causes  a precipitate  in  the  urine  which  is  dissolved 
by  heat.  Usually,  however,  albumosuria  and  albuminuria  are  combined, 
and  the  precipitate  caused  by  nitric  acid  is  only  partially  dissolved  by 
heat  and  returns  when  the  urine  is  cool.  To  determine  the  presence  of 
albumose  in  such  cases  the  urine  must  first  be  freed  from  albumin.  The 
specimen  to  be  examined,  if  concentrated,  must  be  diluted  with  water, 
since  albumose  is  insoluble  in  a concentrated  saline  solution.  It  is  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  One-sixth  of  its  volume  of  a concentrated  solution 
of  common  wSalt  is  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  and  filtered  while  hot. 
The  presence  of  albumose  is  indicated  by  an  opacity  or  precipitate  as  the 
filtrate  becomes  cool.  This  result  also  takes  place  when'a  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  added.  Such  albumosuria  or  pro- 
peptonuria has  been  found  in  osteomalacia,  bone  tumors,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  pemphigus,  and  urticaria,  and  we  have  observed  it  in  a case  of 
myxoedema.  Senator  has  repeatedly  found  albumosuria  to  precede  and 
follow  albuminuria,  also  to  alternate  with  it. 
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According  to  Stadelmann’s  researches,  peptone  never  occurs  in  fresh 
urine,  although  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  present  in  putrid  albuminous 
urine,  since  peptone  may  arise  from  the  action  of  putrefactive  organisms 
on  albumin.  What  is  called  peptonuria  is  apparently  an  albumosuria, 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  the  albumoses  to  be  detected  by 
Salkowski’s  test.  Such  albumoses  arise  fi'om  the  destruction  of  cells, 
especially  pus- corpuscles,  and.  according  to  Senator,  their  appearance  in 
the  urine  is  indicative  of  the  near  approach  of  the  crisis  of  pneumonia, 
and  of  the  suppurative  nature  of  an  empyema,  peritonitis,  or  meningitis. 
Salkowski’s  test  is  to  be  applied  as  follows.  Filter  the  boiled  urine  in 
which  albumin  is  x>i’Ocipitated  and  albumose  is  dissolved.  Fifty  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  urine  are  acidified  with  five  cubic  centimetres  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a precipitate  obtained  with  phosphomolj^bdic  acid.  The 
jirecipitate,  heated  for  a few  minutes,  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
The  free  fiuid  is  iioured  off,  and  the  precipitate,  after  having  been  washed 
with  distilled  water,  is  dissolved  in  five-tenths  of  a cubic  centimetre  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  (specific  gravity  1.16).  A deep  blue  color 
is  formed  which  becomes  yellow  when  heat  is  applied,  the  more  rajiidly 
if  a few  more  droj)S  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  are  added.  After  the 
fluid,  poured  into  a test-tube,  is  cold,  add,  drop  by  drop,  with  shaking, 
a one  per  cent,  or  two  per  cent,  solution  of  sulx>hate  of  coiiiier.  If 
peptone”  be  present  the  fluid  will  become  red. 

FIBRINURIA. 

Fibrin  is  rarely  found  in  the  urine  except  as  a clot  in  hoematuria  and 
chyluria.  The  clots  are  usually  jiresent  when  the  urine  is  jiassed,  but 
may  first  appear  after  the  urine  has  been  voided.  In  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urinary  tract  the  passage  of  the  clots  may  be  associated  with 
renal  colic  and  obstructed  urination.  Von  Jakscli  records  the  occurrence 
of  spiral  membranes  composed  of  fibrin  and  nucleoalbumin  (mucin)  as 
evidence  of  a membranous  ureteritis  analogous  to  membranous  colitis. 

LITHURIA.  URATURIA.  URICACIDURIA. 

English  writers,  in  iiarticular,  have  attached  a considerable  degree  of 
importance  to  the  x)resence  in  the  urine  of  the  brick-dust^ — lateritious — 
sediment,  consisting  chiefly  of  sodium,  xiotassium,  and  ammonium  urates, 
and  of  uric  acid.  The  precipitation  of  these  constituents  of  the  urine 
occurs  under  normal  conditions  in  an  acid  concentrated  urine,  especially 
in  cold  weather.  The  pigmented  amorxihous  mrates  are  easily  dissolved 
by  warming  the  urine,  while  the  reddish  crystals  of  uric  acid  suggest 
grains  of  pepxier  or  sand,  and  sufficiently  characteristic  shaxies  are  seen 
with  the  microscope. 

The  frequent  ax>X'>oarance  of  the  brick-dust  sediment  in  acute  inflam- 
matory affections  with  x^rofuse  elimination  of  liquid  from  the  skin  or 
intestine,  as  in  rheumatic  fever,  xiueumonia,  and  giistro-euteritis,  is  well 
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known.  Altliougli  an  increased  production  of  uric  acid  and  urates  is 
recognized  as  taking  place  in  fever,  it  is  not  essential  in  tlie  production 
of  litliuria,  since  the  latter  is  often  found  in  healthy  and  vigorous  indi- 
viduals. It  is  recognized  that  in  gout  an  increased  elimination  of  uric 
acid  at  times  takes  place,  and  that  a deposition  of  urates  takes  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  joints,  although  at  the  time 
of  the  deposition  the  excretion  of  nric  acid  may  be  diminished.  The  dis- 
covery of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  lymjih  in  such  cases  has  led  to  the 
consideration  of  gout  as  the  extreme  illustration  of  a uric  acid  diathesis. 
In  leukiemia  there  is  also  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  with 
the  exception  of  these  two  diseases  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
in  which  a persistent  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  occurs. 

The  association  of  various  disturbances  of  digestion  with  symptoms 
of  functional  nervous  disturbance,  as  easily  induced  exhaustion,  ii'rita- 
bility,  or  depression,  and  headaches,  with  a brick- dust  sediment,  sand,  or 
gravel,  was  attributed  by  Murchison  to  functional  disorders  of  the  liver 
resulting  in  the  production  of  a disease,  lithaemia,  the  conspicuous  symp- 
tom of  which  was  the  lithuria  or  maturia.  Inasmuch  as  similar  symp- 
toms occur  in  the  absence  of  the  brick-dust  sediment,  even  in  alkaline 
urine,  either  with  the  deposition  of  phosphates,  phosphaturia,  or  with  the 
abundant  presence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine,  oxaluria,  and  as  the 
brick-dust  sediment  takes  place  under  various  physiological  conditions, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  sediment  is  not  proof  of  an  increased  formation 
of  uric  acid  or  of  a uric  acid  diathesis.  There  is  no  proof  that  lithuria 
is  connected  with  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  lithaemia  should  not  imply  that  the  existing  disturbances  are 
in  any  way  attributable  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid. 

OXALURIA. 

Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sick.  They  may  form  in  the  urinary 
tract,  or  first  appear  after  the  urine  has  been  voided,  from  the  progres- 
sive decomposition  of  acid  sodium  phosphate,  which  is  the  most  imi^or- 
tant  agent  in  holding  them  in  solution,  and  are  easily  to  be  recognized 
as  the  familiar  octahedral  or  dumb-bell  crystals.  They  are  present  only 
in  acid  urine,  and  Fiirbringer  has  shown  that  the  number  of  crystals  seen 
with  the  microscope  does  not  indicate  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present. 
Oxaluria  becomes  increased  when  certain  articles  of  food,  especially  to- 
matoes and  rhubarb,  are  taken.  Its  presence  may  alternate  in  the  same 
case  with  that  of  ui’ic  acid  and  the  urates  in  the  urine.  Oxaluria  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  saccharine  diabetes,  in  which  it  may  be  followed 
by  glycosuria.  Its  association  with  jaundice,  spermatorrhoea,  digestive 
distm-bances,  and  neurasthenia  is  to  be  recognized. 

As  in  litha?mia,  the  combination  of  digestive  disturbances,  especially 
flatulence,  with  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  on  slight  exertion,  listlessness. 
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headache,  wakefulness,  mental  depression,  backache,  and  crystals  of  calcic 
oxalate  in  the  urine,  is  regai’ded  as  characteristic  of  an  oxalic  acid  diath- 
esis and  classified  as  oxaluria.  As  has  been  stated  concerning  lithmmia, 
the  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  body  is  obscure.  The  methods  of  deter- 
mining its  absolute  increase  belong  rather  to  the  laboratory  than  to  the 
bedside,  and  the  symx)toms  regarded  as  due  to  its  presence  in  excess  occur 
independently  of  au  oxaluria  and  of  any  special  chemical  modification 
ill  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

The  escape  of  excessive  quantities  of  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  may 
mechanically  irritate  the  urinary  jiassages  and  produce  pain  in  the  ureter 
or  the  urethra.  An  occasional  red  blood-corpuscle  may  be  found  in  the 
urine  under  such  circumstances. 

The  relation  of  oxalates  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  is,  from 
a physiological  and  a xiathological  stand-point,  extremely  obscure.  In 
ordinary  melancholia  there  is  commonly  a severe  oxaluria,  which  is  with 
difficulty  remedied,  and  in  which  the  mental  symiitoms  do  not  imiirove 
with  lessening  or  disappearance  of  the  oxalic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  csiiecially  occurring  in  young  men  in  which  malaise  and 
great  repugnance  to  mental  and  bodily  exercise  are  associated  with 
marked  dejiression  of  siiirits,  without  other  xirouounced  symiitoms  except 
the  iireseuce  of  oxalates  in  the  urine,  and  in  which  nitrohydrochloric 
acid  acts  as  a specific,  causing  the  various  symiitoms  to  disapjiear  pari 
passu  with  the  oxalates.  Exercise,  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  sweets  and  indigestible  materials  may  be  of  service  in  these  cases ; 
but  nitrohydrochloric  acid  is  the  main  element  in  effecting  a cure.  From 
five  to  seven  drops  of  the  freshly  prejiared  acid  should  be  given  three 
times  a day. 

PHOSPHATURIA. 

Sodium  and  potassium  x)hosphates  and  calcium  and  magnesium  jihos- 
phates  are  precipitated  in  a neutral  or  alkaline  urine,  and  the  ammonio- 
magnesic  or  trii)le  j^hosphates  are  added  if  an  ammoniacal  fermentation 
takes  place.  This  precix^itation  may  occur  within  the  body  if  alkaline 
salts  are  abundant  in  the  food  or  drink  or  are  used  as  medicines.  The 
appearance  of  the  crystals  is  sufficiently  characteristic  for  diagnostic 
pui‘i)oses,  and  the  addition  of  an  acid  causes  them  to  disappear.  The 
occurrence  of  a pliosphatic  sediment  is  no  evidence  of  an  absolute  in- 
crease of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine,  to  which  alone  the  term 
pliospliaturia  should  be  apidied,  and  which,  like  the  absolute  increase 
of  oxalic  acid,  must  be  determined  in  the  laboratory.  An  increased 
elimination  of  i)hosphates  takes  place  in  meningitis,  in  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, in  saccharine  diabetes,  and  in  leukremia.  In  diabetes,  iihos- 
phaturia,  like  oxaluria,  may  alternate  with  glycosuria.  Tessier  has 
applied  the  term  pliosphatic  diabetes  to  a class  of  cases  in  which  jihos- 
phaturia  and  x^olyuria  are  combined  with  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Persistent  alkalinity  of  the  urme  with  a x^hosphatic  sediment  is  fre- 
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qiiently  observed  in  persons  suffering  from  indigestion,  especially  the 
variety  due  to  a deficiency  of  liydrocliloric  acid.  Such  patients  complain 
ot  mental  and  physical  weakness,  backache,  and  sexual  irregularities,  and 
are  conspicuously  neurasthenic  or  hypochondriacal.  They  frequently 
regard  the  sediment  as  evidence  of  infiamniation  of  the  bladder  or  of 
spermatorrhoea,  and,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature,  often  become  the 
victims  of  charlatans. 

In  ceilain  cases  of  neinasthenia  there  is  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  the  phosphates,  but  we  know  of  no  specific  medi- 
cation especially  adapted  to  snch  cast's.  Sexual  intercoui’se  should  be 
altogether  or  in  great  part  intei'dictt'd.  When  there  is  danger  of  the 
formation  of  phosphafic  calculi,  boric  or  benzoic  acid  slioidd  be  admin- 
istered, as  urine  deposits  phosphates  much  less  ivadily  when  acid  tlian 
when  alkaline. 

CYSTINURIA. 

Cy still  rarely  occurs  iii  the  urine,  and  is  seen  as  hexagonal  plates,  to 
be  recognized  by  the  microscope.  Cystinuria  is  found  more  often  in 
young  persons,  at  times  in  several  membt'rs  of  the  same  family,  and 
has  been  observed  by  Ebstein  combined  with  albuminuria,  both  of  which 
simultaneously  disappeared  in  acute  I'heumatism.  Its  presence  is  incon- 
stant, and  the  quantity  eliminated  is  variable.  Tin*  clinical  importance 
of  this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a characteristic  calculus  may 
be  formed,  to  be  recognized  by  its  smooth,  yellow,  translucent  appear- 
ance and  crystalline  fracture.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  cystiii  and 
in  the  tanrin  of  the  bile,  and  the  occurrence  of  a case  of  cystinuria  with 
chronic  biliary  obstruction,  have  suggested  that  cystinuria  may  be  due 
to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  liver,  a view  disproved  bj"  the  ob- 
servation that  in  cystinuria  there  is  an  increased  elimination  of  sulphur 
in  the  bile.  Baumann  and  Udranszky  have  found  diaminas  (cadaverine, 
putrescine),  which,  according  to  Brieger,  are  due  to  specific  bacteria,  in 
the  urine  and  in  the  faeces  in  cystinuria.  but  not  in  normal  faeces  : hence 
they  suggest  that  diaminuria  and  cystinuria  may  be  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

GLYCOSURIA.  MELITURIA. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  presence  of  grape  sugar,  glucose,  in  the 
urine.  Other  varieties  of  sugar,  as  milk  sugar,  muscle  sugar,  fruit  sugar, 
and  pentose  rarely,  may  be  found.  Baumann  states  that  traces  of  sugar 
are  present  in  noi’uial  urine,  and  a distinction  is  hence  to  be  drawn, 
as  in  albuminuria,  between  a physiological  and  a palhological  glycosuria. 
Usually  the  quantity  of  sugar  found  under  physiological  conditions  is  so 
small  that  its  imesence  is  to  be  recognized  only  by  the  most  delicate  tests. 
A physiological  glycosuria  becomes  important  only  when  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  recognizable  by  ordinary  tests  are  found  in  the  urine. 
It  may  result  ff'om  the  excessive  use  of  sugai-,  three  or  four  ounces  daily, 
and  ceases  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  alimentary  glycosuria.  Lacto- 
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mria,  milk  sugar  in  the  urine,  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  pregnancy, 
especially  after  childbirth,  when  abundant  milk  is  retained  in  the  breast. 
Such  urine  does  not  react  to  the  fermentation-test,  although  polarizing 
light  to  the  right. 

Pathological  glycosuria  may  be  divided  into  the  transitory  and  per- 
manent varieties.  The  former  occurs  as  a rare  complication  of  the  disease 
in  which  it  is  present,  and  has  been  observed  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  disease  of  the  brain  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  injuries  to  the  head,  according  to  Higgins 
and  Ogden,  in  infectious  tliseases,  as  typhoid  and  malai’ial  fevers,  choleia, 
diphtheila,  intlnenza,  ajid  scarlet  fever,  in  gout,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  livei',  especially  in  fibrous  hepatitis.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  pt)isoning  Irom  opium,  chloral,  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and 
may  be  experimentally  produced  in  a vaiiety  of  \vays, — e.g.,  by  punc- 
ture of  the  fourth  ventricle,  l)y  intravenous  injection  of  salt  solutions,  or 
by  poisoning  with  amyl  nitrite  or  phloiadzin.  Permanent  gly(;osuria 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  diabetes  mellitns,  in  which  disease  it 
may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
becoming  gradually  increased  on  a saccharine  and  starchy  diet. 

The  tests  in  common  use  for  the  detection  of  glucose  in  the  urine  are 
those  of  Moore,  Tromnier,  Fehling,  and  the  fei'inentation-test.  Albumin  is 
first  to  be  sought  for,  and,  if  xiresent,  eliminated  by  boiling  and  filtration. 

Moore’s  Test. — Mix  with  the  suspected  urine  in  a test-tube  one-third 
of  its  volume  of  liquor  xiotassm.  A xirccipitate  of  earthy  xiliosxihates 
takes  xilace.  Heat  the  nx^xier  xiortion  of  the  fluid,  which  b(‘Comes  of  a 
dark-brown  color  if  sugar  is  xD’^seut ; in  normal  urine  a light-brown 
color,  attributed  to  the  x>i‘esence  of  “mucin,”  frequently  develoxis.  On 
the  addition  of  a droxi  or  two  of  strong  sulx)huric  acid  to  the  brown  solu- 
tion when  cold,  the  odor  of  burned  sugar  is  xiroduced  if  the  brown  color 
is  due  to  the  xiresenceof  glucose.  This  test  is  only  of  relative  value,  since 
a brown  color  is  often  xirodnced  in  the  absence  of  glucose,  and  small 
quantities  of  the  latter  may  escaxie  recognition. 

Tromnier’ s Test. — Mix  with  the  susxiected  urine  in  a test-tube  one- 
third  of  its  volume  of  liquor  xiotassm.  Add  a few  drops  of  a solution 
of  cuxiric  sulx)hate  (1  to  10).  A bluish-green,  floccnlent  xu'ccipitate  of 
hydrated  cox^xk^i'  oxide  forms.  If  sugar  is  x^’t'S^'Et  the  xu'cciiiitate  is 
dissolved  on  sliaking,  and  the  fluid  becomes  dark  blue.  Droxis  of  the 
coxiper  solution  are  to  be  added  as  long  as  the  xu’ecixdtate  is  dissolved. 
The  mixtiu’e  is  then  heated,  and  the  raxdd  formation  of  a reddish -yellow 
precixiitate  of  cuprous  oxide  before  the  boiling  x>oint  is  reached  indicates 
the  presence  of  glucose.  Tins  test  is  of  no  value  unless  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  glucose  is  xi resent  in  the  urine.  The  wsolntion  of  cnxn'ic 
snlxihate  should  be  added  drox>  by  drop,  since  an  excess  of  this  reagent 
may  x^revent  its  reduction.  The  cnx)ric  oxide  may  also  be  reduced  in 
concentrated  urine  containing  a large  quantity  of  uric  acid  and  urates, 
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in  the  presence  of  creatinine,  alkapton,  brenzkatecliin,  hydrocliinone, 
mncin,  or  bilirubin,  and  after  the  use  of  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
glycerin,  chloral,  phenacetin,  morphine,  or  chloroform.  Such  sources  of 
error  may  be  overcome  by  diluting  the  coucenti’ated  urine  with  three  or 
four  times  its  volume  of  water  ; by  shaking  the  test-tube  containing  the 
pigmented  urine  iu  which  a iiinch  of  animal  charcoal. has  been  added, 
filtering  the  specimen,  and  testing  the  filtrate ; and  by  avoiding  the  use 
of  the  above-mentioned  drugs. 

FeliUng^s  Test.— Thin  test  also  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  coiiper 
which  is  dissolved  in  Euchelle  salt.  Fehling’s  solution  is  best  made  by 
the  immediate  mixture  of  solutions  of  its  ingredients  separately  preserved. 
For  this  purpose  34. G4  grammes  of  cupric  sulphate  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  500  cubic  centimetr('S  of  water  aud  kept  in  a bottle.  In  another  bottle 
is  to  be  preserved  a solution  of  175  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  in  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  caustic  soda,  sxiecific  gravity  1.34,  and  dissolved  in  500 
cubic  centimetres  of  water.  A mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  these  fluids 
is  Fehling  s solution.  A drachm  of  this  solution  is  to  be  iioured  into  a 
test-tube,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  water  should  be  added  if  the 
X)resence  of  a high  sj)ecific  gravity  of  the  urine  does  not  suggest  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  glucose.  The  solution  is  boiled  to  test  its  efficiency, 
since  in  old  solutions  of  Rochelle  salt  x)roducts  of  decomx>osition  may 
arise  which  reduce  the  coj)X)er.  If  the  absence  of  such  luoducts  is  thus 
shown,  an  equal  quantity  of  urine  is  added,  the  mixture  heated,  and  a 
reddish-yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  takes  place  when  glucose  is 
present.  The  xierceutage  of  glucose  may  also  be  determined  by  the  use 
of  Fehling’s  solution,  10  cubic  centimetres  of  which  corresiiond  to  0.05 
gramme  of  glucose,  aud  the  necessary  apiiaratus,  solutions,  and  directions 
combined  for  this  piu'iiose  may  be  bought. 

Fermentation-Test. — Sources  of  error  arising  from  the  reduction  of 
copper  by  other  agents  than  glucose  may  be  avoided  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  urine,  which  has  a further  advantage  in  permitting  a ready  ai)i)rox- 
imate  determination  of  the  iiercentage  of  glucose  when  it  is  above  one- 
tenth  per  cent.  This  constituent  alone  in  the  urine  causes  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. About  four  ounces  of  urine  are  poured  into  a bottle,  half 
a cake  of  finely  subdivided  yeast  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  jilaced  in 
a room  of  ordinary  temperature  until  the  fei’meiitation  caused  by  the 
glucose  is  ended,  usually  iu  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  is  then  comiiared  with  that  of  another  sanqile  of  the 
urine  which  has  been  set  aside  and  exposed  to  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  fermented  urine,  excejiting  the  addition  of  yeast.  According  to 
Roberts,  each  degree  of  density  lost  corresiionds  to  one  grain  of  glucose  in 
the  ounce  of  urine, — i.e.,  0.219  per  cent.  Hence  the  iiercentage  of  sugar 
present  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  siieciflc 
gravities  by  0.219.  The  simjilicity,  convenience,  and  practical  accuracy 
of  this  test  make  it  generally  ax^plicable. 
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ACETONURIA.  DIACETICACIDURIA. 

Although  ti*aces  of  acetone  may  occur  in  normal  ui-ine,  its  presence 
in  considerable  quantities  is  the  result  of  pathological  conditions.  The 
accui-ate  detei  niination  of  the  (piantity  requires  distillation  of  the  urine. 
For  ])ractical  purposes  'when  the  question  concerns  an  increa.sed  (piantit^'^ 
Legal’ s test  is  sufticient.  A few  di-ops  of  a moderately  concentrated, 
freshly  jirepared  solution  of  sodium  nitroi)russide  and  a small  quantity 
of  the  official  solution  of  potash  or  soda  ai-e  added  to  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres of  urine.  If  acetoiui  is  i>resent  a red  color  is  pi'oduced,  which 
(piickly  fad(‘S  and  becomes  violet  or  purple  if  acetic  acid  is  added. 
Acetone  ipsidts  from  the  destruction  of  the  albumin  of  the  food  or  of 
that  of  the  tissues.  Its  excessive  formation  takes  i)lace  in  fevers,  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  in  wasting  di.seases,  in  peritonitis,  in  periodical  vomit- 
ing, in  certain  nervous  atfecdions,  as  hysteria,  convulsions,  coma,  cei’e- 
bral  plumbisni,  gastric  cilses  of  tabes,  in  certain  auto-intoxications  and 
chronic  o])inm  poisoning,  and  in  connection  with  cei  tain  cases  of  cancer, 
ft  is  not  known  that  acetone  pioduces  injurious  effects,  although  Cantani 
(‘onsiders  that  mild  or  severe  distinbanc(*s  of  the  nei'vous  system  may 
result  from  excessive  acetone  in  the  blood.  Although  its  occuri-ence  in 
diabetes  takes  place  in  the  advanced  stage  of  this  affection,  the  prognosis 
is  unaffected  by  its  presence.  Its  transformation  into  diacetic  acid  is 
associated  with  the  symptoms  of  toxiemia. 

lliacetic  acid,  aceto-acetic  acid,  does  not  occur  in  normal  urine,  but, 
when  found,  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  acetone.  It  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  cautious  addition  of  a moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  If  phosi)hates  are  precipitated,  the  urine  should  be 
filtered  and  the  iron  added  anew.  If  the  urine  becomes  of  a claret  color 
which  fades  or  disapxiears  when  the  urine  is  boiled,  the  presence  of  di- 
acetic acid  is  indicated.  Diaceturia  occurs  in  fevers,  in  diabetes,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  infantile  convulsions  and  wasting  affections.  In  adults 
it  is  of  prognostic  importance,  since  the  patients  concerned,  whether 
febrile  or  diabetic,  not  infrequently  die  comatose,  the  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  seen  in  diabetic  coma : in  children  it  has  no  especial  sig- 
nificance. 

LIPACIDURIA. 

Ti-aces  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  acetic,  butyric,  formic,  and  propionic 
acids,  are  to  be  found  in  normal  urine.  It  is  probable  that  they,  like 
ac(done,  are  due  to  albuminous  oxidation.  Their  incrt'used  ])resence  in 
fever,  fibrous  hepatitis,  cancer  of  the  liver,  gall-stones,  and  diabetes 
mellitus  is  ex])laiiuHl  by  the  occuri-ence  of  an  extensive  albuminous 
destruction  in  these  affections.  It  is  ])ossible  that  an  excess  of  these 
acids  may  be  formed  in  the  intestine  in  abnormal  digestion  and  be 
eliminab'd  with  the  urine.  Like  acetouuria,  lipaciduria  has  no  clinical 
significanct^ 
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HYDROTHIONURIA. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  rare  occurrence  in  the  urine  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  presence  is  usually  indicative  of  an  abnor- 
mal communication  between  the  intestine  and  the  urinary  tract,  but,  the 
possibility  oi  auto-intoxication  by  the  absoi’ption  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen from  the  intestine  being  recognized,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  gas 
may  be  excreted  with  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  or  that  it  may  enter 
the  bladder  from  the  intestine  by  diffusion  through  the  intervening  tis- 
sues. The  significance  of  hydrothionuria  is  at  present  merely  suggestive. 

CASTS. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  inorphological  constituents  of  the 
urine  are  casts  ot  the  urinary  tubules.  Tliey  differ  in  composition  and 
appearance,  and  are  always  evidence  of  a pathological  condition,  although 
their  diagnostic  and  their  prognostic  significance  vary  within  wide  limits. 
They  are  present  in  the^urine  in  various  quantities,  are  usually,  although 
not  necessarily,  associated  with  albuminuria,  and  are  most  easily  found, 
when  tew,  by  permitting  the  urine  to  stand  for  several  houi's  in  a coni- 
cal glass  receptacle,  that  the  casts  may  settle  in  a limited  i)lace.  The 
use  of  the  centrifuge  permits  the  speedy  ist)lation  of  casts  even  when  few 
in  number.  The  rapid  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  makes  it  de- 
sirable, if  the  specimen  is  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours,  to  add  an 
antiseptic,  as  thymol,  which  neither  coagulates  albumin  nor  iirecipitates 
urinary  salts.  Hyaline  casts  are  made  more  conspicuous  when  stained, 
and  for  this  purpose  aniline  colors,  carmine-,  hiematoxylin,  or  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine  may  be  employed. 

The  basis  of  all  casts,  with  the  exception  of  certain  epithelial  and 
blood  casts,  is  a hyaline  material,  which  is  probably  of  albuminous  ori- 
gin, although,  according  to  Knoll,  it  is  not  identical  with  any  known  form 
of  albumin.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  albumin  of  the  blood,  and 
is  either  passed  through  the  Malpighian  capillaries  or  is  secreted  by  the 
renal  epithelium,  or,  being  transuded  into  the  latter,  is  then  transformed 
into  the  cast  by  the  degeneration,  death,  and  fusion  of  the  eidthelial 
cells.  The  combination  of  various  materials  with  this  hyaline  substance 
gives  rise  to  modifications  in  the  appearance  of  the  cast,  to  which  special 
terms  are  given. 

IL/aline  casts  are  long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow,  homogeneous,  pale 
bodies,  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  usually  rounded  at  one  end,  and  often 
to  be  recognized  only  by  careful  adjustment  of  the  reflecting  mirror  or 
by  staining.  Thomas  applies  the  term  cylindroids  to  hyaline  casts,  which 
are  unusually  long,  flattened,  often  streaked,  bent,  and  serpentine,  oue 
end  terminating  in  a point,  the  other  rounded  or  translucent,  broken, 
sometimes  bifurcated  or  fused  with  the  typical  hyaline  cast,  with  which, 
according  to  Rovida,  it  is  identical  in  chemical  composition.  A dis- 
tinction between  the  cylindroid  and  the  mucous^’  cast  is  not  apparent. 
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IF iixy  casts,  M hich  also  present  a liomogeneous  appearance,  are  usually 
short  and  broad,  yellow  and  glistening.  They  sometimes  give  the  amy- 
loid reaction,  although  their  presence  is  in  no  way  suggestive  of  amyloid 
disease  of  the  kitlney.  It  is  iirobable  that  they  are  hyaline  casts  which 
have  been  long  retained  in  the  renal  tubules.  J^pithelial  casts  occur  in  two 
varieties  : the  one,  rare,  repiesents  the  desquamation  of  a portion  of  the 
coherent  epithelial  lining  of  the  straight  tubules  ; the  other,  the  ordinary 
epithelial  cast,  is  fonned  by  the  agglutination  of  desquamated  renal  epi- 
thelium or  of  leukocytes  within  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  hj^aliue  cast. 
Granular  casts  occur  when  granules  of  various  origin  are  united  by  the 
hyaline  material,  and  a subdivision  is  made  between  tine  granular  and 
coars(‘  granular  casts.  Such  granules  may  be  albuminoid,  resulting  from 
a transformation  of  portions  of  the  hyaline  cast  or  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  renal  epithelium,  leukocytes,  or  red  blood- corpuscles,  from  a fatty 
degeneration  of  renal  epithelium  and  leukocytes,  from  the  deposition  of 
urinary  salts,  sometimes  as  crystals  (calcic  oxidate),  or  from  biicteria. 
Fatty  casts  are  so  designated  when  the  granules  are  sufficiently  large  to 
present  the  oi)tical  appearances  of  lat.  The  fat-drops  result  li-om  the 
degeneration  of  cells,  and  may  be  present  within  the  adherent  cell,  or 
may  apiiear  as  irregularly  grouped,  isolated  drops  of  various  size.  Acic- 
nlar  crystals  may  be  formed  ifom  the  fat  and  project  as  spines  from  the 
surface  of  the  cast.  Blood-casts  occur  in  two  varieties  : the  one  is  due  to 
the  clotting  of  blood  in  the  rentil  tubules ; the  other  to  the  combination 
of  red  blood- coi-puscles  and  the  hyaline  basis  of  the  various  casts.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  colored  or  decolorized,  and  homogeneous 
brown  casts  are  at  times  to  be  found,  the  color  of  which  is  probsibly 
blood-i)igment.  In  hiemoglobiuuria  colored  Ciists  are  present,  appar- 
ently due  in  considerable  part  to  agglutinated  fragments  of  haemoglobin. 

In  general,  hyaline  casts  are  associated  with  albuminuria,  although 
they  may  be  found  when  albumin  is  absent,  as  in  cholera,  jaundice,  and 
poisoning  with  sulphuiac  acid  or  alcohol.  They  may  be  tenqua-arily 
absent  when  albuminuria  is  present,  as  in  tibrons  nephritis  and  amyloid 
degeneration,  or  permanently  so  in  chyluria.  Although  they  are  indica- 
tive of  a pathological  condition  of  the  kidney,  they  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a diseased  state  of  the  individual,  since  they  disa]>pear  with  a 
transitory  albuminuria,  and,  as  F.  C.  Shattuck  has  shown,  they  may  be 
present  for  years,  even  combined  with  albuminuria,  in  persons  in  whom 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  renal  disease  or  of  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 
They  may  be  overlooked,  or  found  only  on  prolonged  search,  or.  according 
to  Sehrwald,  b(^  digested  by  the  ])resence  of  pc])sin  in  acid  urine.  The 
cylindi'oids,  like  the  hyaline  ca.sts,  are  not  characteristic  of  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  since  they  may  be  seen  in  normal  urine  as  well  as  in  that  of 
passive  congestion  of  the  kidney.  ne])hritis.  and  cystitis.  The  presence 
of  fat-drops  and  granular  corpuscles  is  indicative  of  a fatty  degeneration 
of  cells,  and  is  especially  signiticant  of  a chronic  ]>arenchymatous  or  dif- 
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fuse  nephritis.  Eed  blood- corpuscles  may  be  present  in  both  acute  and 
chi’onic  nephritis  as  well  as  in  renal  hemorrhage.  Bacterial  casts  in  urine 
relatively  free  from  bacteria  are  suggestive  of  an  infectious  j)yelonei)hi‘itis 
or  septic  embolism  of  the  kidney,  but  bacteria  growing  in  stale  urine 
readily  adhere  to  the  surface  of  casts,  and  are  then  merely  evidence  of 
decomposition  of  the  urine. 

PYURIA. 

The  presence  of  pus- corpuscles  in  the  urine  produces  an  albuminuria, 
but  the  latter  may  be  due  to  the  pus-corpuscles  alone  or  to  a combined 
nephritis.  A few  pns-corpuscles  in  the  mine  may  result  from  a nephritis, 
and  many  pus-corpuscles  from  soimces  outside  the  kidney  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a nephritis.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  accompanying  albuminuria  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
pus-corpnscles.  According  to  Salkowski  and  Leube,  two  per  cent,  of  pus 
in  the  urine  corresponds  to  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  albumin.  The  percent- 
age of  albumin  alone  does  not  determine  the  dependence  of  its  origin 
upon  pus,  since  moderate  pynria,  two  per  cent,  of  pus,  maj'^  be  associated 
with  considerable  albnmin  in  the  mane.  If  on  boiling  the  urine  a moder- 
ate precipitate  of  albumin,  one-twentieth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  volume 
of  the  mine,  is  formed,  its  exclusive  origin  from  pus  is  to  be  interred  if 
several  pus-corpuscles  are  found  in  each  drop  of  the  shaken  urine.  In 
two  per  cent,  of  pus  with  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  albumin  there  are  ten  to 
fifteen  pus-corj)uscles  in  each  microscox)ical  field.  Fewer  pus-corpuscles 
than  these  with  this  amount  of  albumin  suggest  a simultaneous  nephritis. 
With  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  pus  there  is  merely  a trace  of  albumin,  and 
if  pus- corpuscles  are  not  present  in  every  field  chronic  nephritis  is  to  be 
suspected,  and  casts  should  be  sought  for  by  repeated  examinations  if 
necessary.  Pyuria  may  be  caused  by  urethritis,  cystitis,  pyelitis,  tuber- 
culosis, or  abscess  of  the  kidney,  and  by  the  evacuation  into  the  urinary 
tract  of  a perinephric  or  peritonitic  abscess  or  an  abscess  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  The  presence  of  epithelial  casts  and  pus- corpuscles  is  sug- 
gestive of  a pyelonephritis,  while  characteristic  bacilli  are  indicative  of 
renal  tuberculosis. 

URAEMIA. 

General  Symptomatology. — When  the  elimination  of  the  urinary 
constituents  is  prevented  for  some  time,  their  accumulation  in  the  blood 
results  in  a toxsemia  to  which  the  term  mmmia  is  apj^lied.  Chemical  and 
experimental  investigations  have  been  unsuccessful  in  demonstrating  that 
this  toxa'iuia  is  due  to  any  especial  component  of  the  urine.  It  results 
from  prolonged  interference  with  the  normal  secretion  of  urine,  whether 
due  to  disease  of  the  kidney  or  to  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine. 
Although  the  symptoms  of  mtemia  are  usually  preceded  by  a diminution 
in  the  quantitj^  of  urine.  dUguria.  perhaps  terminating  in  complete  sup- 
pression of  this  secretion,  anuria,  ur<mnic  symptoms  may  be  present  and 
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the  quantity  of  urine  be  normal  although  its  specific  gravity  is  much 
diminished. 

The  disturbances  from  unemia  affect  particularly  the  nervous  system 
and  the  digestive  ai^paratus,  and  according  to  the  rapidity  O]'  slowness 
of  their  development  a distinction  is  drawn  between  acute  and  chronic 
uriemia,  although  there  is  no  sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation,  and  the 
violent  symptoms  of  acute  uriemia  may  develop  in  a patient  who  has 
hitherto  shown  only  the  milder  symptoms  of  chronic  ui'mmia.  The  ner- 
vous symptoms  of  acute  uriemia  are  usually  severe,  may  be  sudden  and 
unexpected,  often  intermittent,  or  may  be  preceded  by  those  of  chronic 
uriemia.  In  the  latter  case  a mild  headache  becomes  intense  ; wake- 
fulness, restlessness,  or  depression  becomes  delirium,  perhaps  mania  or 
melancholia.  Irregular  twitchiugs  and  feelings  of  exhaustion  may  be 
followed  by  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform  character,  or  coma  (ui-iemic 
apoplexy)  may  occur,  in  which  the  i)atient  dies  or  ff-om  which  he  may 
rally  and  remain  for  a while  comparatively  comfortable.  Localized  ner- 
vous disturbances,  also,  sudilenly  occur,  especially  affecting  the  motor 
nerves,  either  as  muscular  tremors  or  cramps  or  as  pareses  or  paralyses. 
Hemiplegia  at  times  appears,  with  or  without  aphasia,  disturbances 
of  heariiig,  either  deafness  or  the  apjireciation  of  abnormal  sounds, 
take  place,  and  amaurosis  is  frequent.  The  frequently  brief  duration  of 
these  general  and  localized  symptoms  suggests  as  their  probable  explana- 
tion temporary  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  areas  concerned.  The 
digestive  disturbances  charactei'istic  of  acute  uriemia  are  manifested 
by  persistent  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  The  ii-ritation  of  the  bowels  is 
sometimes  associated  with  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools  suggestive  of 
dysentery,  and  in  such  case  a diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  colon  or 
the  ileum  has  been  found  after  death. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  uriemia  may  be  so  mild  and  their  develop- 
ment so  gradual  that  they  are  often  overlooked  until  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  acute  manifestations.  It  is  then  learned  that  the  patient  has  been 
disturbed  by  headaches  or  peripheral  neuralgia  without  especial  cause,  or 
lias  been  either  restless  and  wakeful  or  fatigued  and  listless.  There  iniiv 
have  been  slight  muscular  tremor  or  spasm,  and  obstinate  itching  of  the 
skin  is  not  infrequent.  It  is,  as  a rule,  the  digestive  distui'bances  which 
cause  the  patient  to  seek  for  medical  advice.  These,  in  particular,  are 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  patient  may  comi^lain  of  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  while  the  breath  may  have 
an  odor  suggesting  that  of  urine.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequently 
independent  of  the  ([uality  or  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  often  occur 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  without  assign- 
able cause  is  more  often  significant  of  acute  than  of  chronic  uriemia. 

Disturbances  of  res]>iration  are  frequent  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  urwmic  asihma.  The  difficulty  of  resiiiration  varies 
ill  character,  at  times  being  slight,  although  more  or  less  eonstant  and 
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ag'gravatecl  by  exertion  ; again,  there  are  paroxysms  of  dj  spnoea  without 
obvious  exciting  cause,  resembling  attacks  of  asthma.  Finally,  the  respi- 
ration may  present  the  Cheyne- Stokes  character.  Although  the  dyspnoea 
is  spoken  ot  as  uiiemic,  it  is  questionable  whether  uraemia  is  tlie  cause, 
since  the  other  symxitoms  of  uraemia  aire  not  necessarily  associated.  Its 
characteristics  are  those  of  a cardiac  dyspnoea,  and  corresponding  lesions 
of  the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  are  frequently  found.  In  many  cases 
oedema  of  the  lungs  acts  as  a physical  cause  of  the  disturbed  respiration. 

Diagnosis. — An  examinaition  of  the  urine,  when  jiossible,  ma}'  suffice 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  unemia.  This  condition  may  be  susi)ccted 
as  the  cause  of  the  severe  symxitoms,  if  there  is  a history  of  oliguria  and 
especially  of  anuria.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  cerebral 
hemorrrhage  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  that  a 
comj)licating  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  may  serve  as  the  cause  of  the 
liaralysis  in  any  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  examination  of  the  urine  is 
especially  iin}iortant  in  those  cases  of  x^ossible  acute  uimmia  in  which  a 
similar  grouiiing  of  symxitoms  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  as  in  epilej)sy,  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  oxiiiim  i^oisoning. 
Time  also  may  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis,  since 
temporary  albuminuria  may  follow  an  epileptic  fit  or  a cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, and  an  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath  or  a contracted  x»u})il  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  an  excess  of  alcohol  or  of  opium  has  been 
taken  by  a sufferer  from  neiihritis.  In  the  absence  of  an  ob\dous  cause 
for  an  unexpected  attack  of  xiersistent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  urine  and  the  history  of  oliguria  may  show  its  uremic 
character.  The  routine  examination  of  the  urine  becomes  inqiortant  in 
all  cases  of  headache  and  digestive  disturbance  of  obscure  origin,  and 
may  make  the  diagnosis  clear  in  those  cases  in  which  mild  delirium, 
cerebral  toiqior,  or  stujjor  with  elevation  of  temi^erature  might  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  a meningitis.  Indeed,  the  i^ossible  manifestations 
of  urtemia  are  so  manifold,  and  often  so  obscure,  that  the  urine  of  every 
jiatieut  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  not  entirely  x>atent  nature  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

Prognosis. — The  significance  of  urtemic  synqitoms  is  dex^endent  in 
part  upon  their  cause  and  in  part  uxion  their  nature.  If  the  former  is 
removable,  as  a calculus,  the  symptoms  may  x^eriRanently  disax)X)ear. 
The  occurrence  of  symxitoms  of  acute  uriemia  is  usually  indicative  of 
early  death,  although  in  rare  instances  a severe  attack  may  be  followed 
by  several  years  of  freedom.  The  milder  symptoms  of  chronic  imemia 
may  exist  for  years  and  the  individual  consider  himself  in  fair  health. 
In  such  x^ersons,  in  particular,  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  or  coma 
usually  xioints  towards  an  early  fatal  termination.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  significance  of  the  symx)toms  of  chronic  urtemia  valuable  informa- 
tion is  to  be  derived  from  the  occasional  measurement  of  the  total  qn^antity 
of  urine  xiiissed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  and  the  determination  of  the 
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amount  of  urea  eliminated.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  symptoms 
of  uraemia  are  not  dependent  upon  any  especial  urinary  constituent,  the 
determination  of  the  total  (piantity  of  urea  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  affords  a valuable  test  of  the  principal  function  of  the  kidney. 
Normally  the  daily  elimination  of  urine  is  in  the  vicinity  of  three  pints, 
or  fifteen  hundred  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  amount  of  urea  in  the 
vicinity  of  six  hundred  grains,  or  forty  grammes.  For  clinical  purposes 
the  estimation  of  the  total  amount  of  urea  passed  in  the  twenty-foui' 
hours  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  the  hypobromite  method,  with  the 
apparatus  of  either  Doremus  or  iStpiibb. 

RENAL  DROPSY. 

One  of  the  most  important  symiitoms  of  renal  disease  is  dropsy, 
although  it  may  be  absent  in  severe  disc^ase  of  the  kidneys,  and  when 
present  may  vary  in  degree  within  wide  limits.  It  represents  the  result 
of  the  transudation  of  the  liquid  poiliou  of  the  blood  through  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels.  Since  such  a transudation  through  the  walls  of 
normal  vessels  takes  ])lace  to  only  a limited  extent,  Cohnheim  consid- 
ered that  an  incrtiased  poj-osity  was  caused  by  the  disease  of  the  kidney. 
According  to  him,  a toxiemia  results  from  the  insufficient  elimination  of 
the  products  of  tissue- metamorphosis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  vascular  wall  becomes  disturbed.  Senator  maintains  that  the 
glomerular  capillaries  are  diseased  when  dropsy  exists,  although  they 
may  be  affected  and  dropsy  be  absent.  Eenal  dropsy  is  most  frequently 
found  in  certain  varieties  of  acute  nephritis,  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis, 
and  in  amyloid  degeneration.  Its  occurrence  in  other  varieties  of  renal 
disease  is  mechanical,  due  to  a weakening  of  the  heart’s  action  and  a 
consequent  passive  congestion.  It  is  usually  firet  observed  in  the  face, 
especially  as  a puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  about  the  ankles.  Eventually  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
throughout  the  body  may  become  involved,  and  finally  the  serous  cavi- 
ties and  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  dropsy  is  often  intimately  connected 
with  the  secretion  of  urine,  being  greater  when  tlie  latter  is  less,  and  vice 
versa,  a change  in  relation  frequently  taking  place  at  short  intervals.  As 
a rule,  the  dropsy  is  more  considerable  when  the  quantity  of  albumin  is 
large.  Extreme  degreei^  of  dropsy  produce  cracks  in  the  skin,  hydro- 
thorax,  hydropericardium,  ascites,  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  larynx,  and 
intra-cranial  oedema.  The  skin  is  then  in  danger  of  becoming  infected, 
disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation  result  from  the  fiuid  in  the 
lungs,  pleurjB,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum,  while  suffocation  is  threat- 
ened from  (edema  of  the  larynx.  The  intra-cranial  oedema  may  be  a 
m('chanical  cause  of  many  of  tlie  symptoms  of  urmmia  already  mentioned. 

ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Alterations  of  the  cii'culatory  apparatus  in  nephritis  are  of  such 
fre(piency  as  to  recpiire  especial  consideration.  The  most  important  of 
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these  lesions  is  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in  particular  of  the  left  ventricle, 
without  valvular  disease,  and  is  so  constantly  present  in  fibrous  nephritis 
as  to  be  of  diagnostic  importance.  Although  the  extreme  degrees  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  are  found  in  the  latter  affection,  lesser 
degrees  may  be  present  both  in  acute  and  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 
Senator  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  hypertrophy  without  dilata- 
tion is  the  rule  in  the  atrophic  form  of  fibrous  neijhritis,  while  li573ertrophy 
with  dilatation  occurs  in  other  varieties  of  nephritis. 

The  arterial  change  which  is  especially  noteworthy  is  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  wall,  especially  of  the  smaller  arteiies,  the  artei'io-sclei’osis, 
to  which  Gull  and  Sutton  first  called  attention  under  the  term  arterio- 
capiUary  fihrosis.  All  the  coats  are  thickened,  and  the  arteiies  in  ATirious 
parts  of  the  body  are  affected.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  vascular 
changes  were  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  that  the  nephritis 
occasioned  both.  On  the  contrary.  Gull  and  Sutton  regarded  the  disease 
ol  the  kidney  as  dependent  upon  the  vascular  changes.  The  former  Anew 
prevails  at  the  present  time,  although  not  free  from  objection.  A imlse 
of  high  tension  is  often  met  with  in  the  early  life  of  indiA’iduals  Avho  pi-e- 
sent  later  the  evidence  of  nephritis,  and  Johnson  advanced  the  Anew  that 
in  chronic  neiihritis  the  blood  becomes  charged  with  iiroducts  of  tissue- 
metamorphosis  Avhich  should  haA^e  been  eliminated  by  the  kidney.  He 
assumed  that  such  altered  blood  caused  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries 
and  thus  produced  the  hypertrophy.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  the 
fact  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  most  constant  and  extreme  in  fibrous 
atrophy  of  the  kidney,  in  the  genuine  form  of  wliich  the  elimination  of  the 
products  of  tissue -metamorphosis  in  the  urine  is  not  diminished  except 
in  the  later  stages.  Senator  admits  Johnson’s  explanation  for  the  ociair- 
rence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  all  forms  of  nephritis  except  for  the 
atrophied  kidney,  the  genuine  form  of  which  is  probably  caused  by  a 
toxic  condition  of  the  blood  acting  simultaneously  upon  tlie  kidneys 
and  the  blood-vessels,  resulting  in  hypertrophy.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic 
atrophied  kidney  both  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  the  renal  atrophy 
may  be  attributable  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  blood-A*essels. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Active  and  passive  congestions  of  the  kidney  are  to  be  discriininated, 
the  former  representing  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  kidney,  the  latter  due  to  the  j)resence  of  an  excessiA'e  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  renal  A^eins.  Arterial  congestion  of  the  kidneys  occurs  as 
the  result  of  the  presence  in  the  kidney  of  irritants,  and  is  of  especial 
significance  in  connection  AA’ith  the  production  of  inflammation.  Extir- 
pation of  one  kidney  usually  causes  arterial  congestion  of  the  other.  An 
arterial  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  assumed  in  diabetes  in  both  the  in- 
sipid and  the  glycosuric  A'ariety,  and  in  affections  of  the  neiwous  system 
in  which  polyuria  occurs.  Its  temporary  occui-reuce  is  probable  after 
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exposure  to  cold,  or  wlieii  excessive  (piaiitities  of  fluid  are  taken  into 
the  stomach  and  largely  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  effects  of  an 
irritative  or  inflammatory  arterial  congestion  of  the  kidney  are  described 
in  the  article  on  nephritis.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of 
one  kidney  upon  the  function  of  that  remaining  is  a diminution  in  the 
flow  of  urine,  which  maj-  contain  albumin  and  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Other  causes  of  arterial  congestion  i)roduce  an  increased  flow  of  mane 
in  which  neither  blood  nor  albumin  is  necessarily  present. 

Fassive  Co  ti yestion . 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  ]){issive  congestion  of  the  kidney  are 
either  general  or  local.  The  former  are  to  be  found  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  pleura,  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  through  these 
organs.  The  latter  are  conditions  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava  oi-  through  one  or  both  renal  veins,  whether  from 
tumors,  thrombi,  oi-  cicatricial  stenoses  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  tumors  or 
fluid  in  the  a])dominaI  cavity.  Thrombosis  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  may 
also  protluce  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  The  effect  of  these  causes 
is  limited  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  collateral  venous  circulation 
and  by  the  heart’s  action.  If  the  former  occurs  there  may  be  little  or  no 
disturbance,  but  if,  as  usual,  there  is  an  insufficient  compensatory  circu- 
lation and  the  heart’s  action  is  weakened,  the  effect  is  essentiallj’  the  same 
as  when  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs  acts  as  the  cause  of  the  venous 
congestion. 

Mobrid  Anatomy. — Long-continued  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
venous  blood  from  the  kidneys  produces  a moderate  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  organ  following  a previous  state  of  enlargement,  increased 
density,  and  a blnish-gray  color,  to  which  the  term  cyanotic  induration 
is  applied.  The  longer  the  obstruction  is  continued  the  more  likely  is 
the  atrophied  kidney  to  become  pale,  and  to  have  the  capsule  adherent 
in  places,  with  some  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  obliterated,  a condition 
representing  a slight  degree  of  granulai’  atroj^hy.  On  microscopical 
examination  casts  and  blood-pigment  are  found,  also  fat-di'ops  in  small 
quantity  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  If  thrombosis  of 
the  renal  vein  is  a cause  of  the  congestion,  the  kidney  becomes  greatly 
enlarged  and  is  engorged  with  blood,  and  the  microscope  shows  a necrosis 
of  the  epithelium. 

Sy.aiptoms. — The  disturbances  arising  from  the  obstructed  circulation 
in  the  kidney  are  so  overshadowt'd  by  those  ])rodueed  elsewhere  that  the 
renal  condition  can  be  diagnosticated  only  by  the  examination  of  the 
urine.  This  secretion  is  acid,  diminished  in  quantity,  high-colored,  its 
specific  gravity  in  the  vicinity  of  1025,  and  there  is  a small  quantity, 
usually  less  than  one-eighth  per  cent.,  of  albumin.  A few  hjailine  casts 
and  occasional  red  blood-corpuscles  and  leukocyt(vs  are  to  be  found.  A 
brick-dust  sediment  readily  forms  M hen  the  urine  is  allowed  to  stand. 
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disappearing  when  liquor  potassa3  is  added  or  the  urine  is  heated.  Tlie 
formation  ot  the  sediment  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  urine,  and 
not  to  an  increase  of  urea  and  urates.  In  the  stage  of  extreme  atrojihy 
the  specific  gravity  may  be  as  low  as  1010. 

Diagnosis. — Passive  congestion  of  the  kidne}"  is  to  be  inferi-ed  from 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  is  to  be 
diagnosticated  by  the  recognition  of  the  described  characteristics  of  the 
urine. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause,  which  usually 
permits  merely  temporary  improvement,  and  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
basal  condition. 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 

The  occurrence  of  thrombosis  of  the  renal  vein  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  jiassive  congestion  of  the  kidney.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  renal  artery  is  rare,  while  embolism  is  of  sufficient  fi-equency 
to  be  of  practical  importance. 

Etiology. — The  emboli,  as  a rule,  arise  in  the  left  ventricle  or  in  the 
aorta  from  i)arietal  thrombi,  and  produce  mechanical  disturbances,  to 
which  infectious  results  are  added  if  the  emboli  contain  bacteria. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  extent  of  the  mechanical  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  embolism  of  the  renal  artery  is  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  vessel  obstructed.  An  ischiemic  necrosis  occurs  in  the  region 
supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel,  appearing  as  an  irregular  mass  of  an 
opaque  grayish-white  or  reddish-gray  color  surrounded  by  a dark-red 
zone.  The  tubular  epithelium  is  in  a condition  of  necrosis.  Fat-droi)S 
eventually  make  their  appearance,  and  the  dead  portion  of  the  kidney 
becomes  absorbed,  being  replaced  by  a scar  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney  and  often  containing  blood-pigment.  If  x^yogenic  bacteria  are 
present  in  the  embolus,  an  abscess  results. 

Sa'MPTOMS. — Embolism  of  the  renal  artery  has  no  characteristic  symp- 
toms, although  iu  some  cases  sudden  and  unexpected  iiain  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney  has  occurred,  followed  by  the  iireseuce  of  blood  in  the 
urine. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  based  uiion  the  concurrence  of  the  above 
symptoms,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden  hiematuria  alone  iu  the 
urine  of  a iierson  suffering  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  aorta  in 
which  embolism  is  likely  to  take  xilace. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  largely  symxitomatic,  having 
for  its  special  object  lessening  of  the  irritation  of  the  kidney.  Absolute 
rest  in  bed,  uniform  temperature,  warm  clothing,  and  careful  nursing 
should  be  insisted  upon ; the  food  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  with,  iu 
feeble  cases,  eggs  and  small  amounts  of  farinaceous  food.  Any  diuretics 
used  should  be  of  the  mildest  character,  and  hmmaturia,  if  it  occurs, 
should  not  be  treated  unless  severe. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY.  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  THE 

KIDNEY. 

The  study  of  iufliinimation  of  the  kidney  based  upon  the  advances  in 
histology  and  experimental  patholojiy  Pas  resulted  in  such  an  addition 
to  our  knowledge  that  “Bright’s  disease”  and  “Bright’s  kidney”  no 
longer  represent  a delinite  ])icture,  but  varieties  of  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  are  i-ecogiiized  distinct  in  etiology,  anatomical 
changes,  and  symptoms.  The  combination  of  albuminuria  and  drof)sy  is 
not  essential  to  all  forms  of  nephritis,  and  the  atrophied  kidney  of  chronic 
Bright’s  disejise  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  common  varieties  of 
ataite  ne])hritis.  The  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  among  the  affections 
of  the  kidney  shall  be  called  Bright’s  disease  makes  it  desirable  to  ad- 
here lus  far  as  possible  to  an  anatomical  classification  of  inflammations 
of  the  kidney.  Such  a classification  alone  leads  to  distinctions  of  little 
clinical  value,  since  the  alterations  of  the  kidney  occurring  in  nephritis 
affect  in  various  degrees  the  parenchyma,  interstitial  tissue,  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidney.  Practically  imxjortant  is  the  arbitrary  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  according  as  the  symp- 
toms have  existed  during  a few  or  during  several  months.  If  of  less 
than  six  months’  duration,  the  disease  is  regarded  as  acute  nephritis ; 
if  of  more  than  six  months’  duration,  the  nephritis  is  called  chronic. 

ACUTE  NEPHRITIS.  ACUTE  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE. 

Synonymes. — Acute  catarrhal  nephritis  ; Acute  desquamative  nephri- 
tis ; xVcute  parenchymatous  nephritis  ; x\cute  croupous  nephritis  ; xVcute 
diffuse  nephritis  ; Glomeridar  nephritis  ; Glomerulo-capsular  nephritis. 

Etiology'. — Infection  and  toxmmia,  the  former  bc'ing  the  more  com- 
mon, are  the  principal  causes  of  acute  nephritis.  The  infectious  varieties 
result  from  both  micro-organisms  and  their  products,  and  are  those  in 
which  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  infectious  disease  precede  or 
accompany  those  of  the  nephritis.  This  group  includes  all  the  infectious 
diseases,  although  the  severity,  symptoms,  and  lesions  of  the  nephritis 
vary  within  wide  limits.  The  chief  importance  in  etiology  is  to  be 
attached  to  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  infectious  sore  throat,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  typhus 
fever,  pernicious  malarial  fevers,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  pymmia,  and 
septicamiia.  The  neplu-itis  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  and  pneu- 
monia is  attributable  to  the  infectious  element  prevailing  in  these  dis- 
eases. In  this  series  are  also  to  be  included  many  of  the  cases  attributed 
to  exposure  to  cold,  also  the  instances  following  severe  burns  and  those 
occurring  in  acute  ]>emphigus.  In  the  second  or  toxic  grou]>  of  causes 
are  to  be  found  cantharides,  turpentine,  copaiba,  cubebs.  the  mineral 
acids,  oxalic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  potassium  nitrate,  potassium  chlorate, 
potassium  chromate,  potassium  iodide,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 
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Prejinancy  at  times  acts  as  a cause  of  nephritis,  as  well  as  of  passive 
congestion  of  the  kidney. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  of  the  kidney  varj’  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  affection,  its  duration,  and  the  localization  of  the 
changes.  In  mild  cases  the  alterations  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked.  In  the  more  severe  cases  the  kidneys  are  increased  in  size 
and  weight,  flaccid  (in  sepfic  cavsesj  or  brittle,  the  capsule  easily  sepa- 
rated, the  surface  of  the  kidney  injected,  perhaps  dotted  with  punctate 
hemorrhages.  On  section  the  cortex  is  increiised  in  volume,  mottled 
from  an  increased  opacity  or  from  a yellow  color  of  the  convoluted  tubes, 
and  in  the  hemorrhagic  cases  speckled  with  blood.  The  glomeruli  and 
blood-vessels  are  usually  injected,  but  the  former  may  project  as  translu- 
cent, pale-gray  points  (glomerular  nephritis).  The  pyramids  are  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  may  be  streaked  with  oi)a(]ue  gray  lines,  due  to  a 
plugging  ot  the  tubular  canals  with  cells  escaping  from  the  apices  on 
pressure  (catarrhal  or  desciuamative  nephritis),  or  to  the  presence  of 
accumulations  of  bacteria  (bacterial  nephritis). 

On  microscopical  examination  the  tubules  are  dilated  in  consecpience 
of  the  swollen,  granular,  perhaps  fatty  or  necrotic  epithelium,  and  con- 
tain desquamated  and  disintegrated  epithelium,  red  and  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial  casts,  pei'haps  blood- 
casts.  The  glomeruli  are  enlarged,  their  nuclei  increased  : the  ca])illary 
loops  may  be  plugged  with  bacteria  or  hyaline  clumi)s  (glomerular  ne- 
phritis). In  other  cases  Bowman’s  capsules  are  thickened,  and  the  lining 
epithelium  is  swollen  and  desquamated  (glomerulo-capsular  nephritis). 

In  addition  to  various  degrees  of  the  above-mentioned  alterations,  a 
coagulable  exudation  is  often  present  in  the  interstitial  tissue  (croupous 
nephritis),  or  a cellular  infiltration  perhaps  with  red  blood-corpuscles 
(diffuse  nephritis). 

Symptoms. — In  the  milder  varieties  of  acute  nephritis  there  may  be 
no  symptoms  calling  attention  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  examination 
of  the  urine  in  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  alone  giving  evidence 
of  the  renal  affection.  The  onset  of  the  symptoms  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  etiology.  A chill,  followed  by  moderate  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, backache,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  in  children,  convulsions,  may 
precede  the  dropsy,  the  most  characteristic  symptom,  or  the  effusion  may 
occur,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  some  time  after  the  symptoms  of  the  infectious 
disease  which  it  complicates  have  disappeared. 

The  dropsy  may  follow  the  acute  initial  symptoms  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  and  rapidly  progress,  or  may  gradually  appear  in  the  course 
of  convalescence  from  an  acute  infectious  disease.  It  progresses  the  more 
rapidly  the  less  the  secretion  of  urine.  It  is  usually  first  recognized  in 
the  face,  especially  as  a puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  but  rapidly  involves  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  genitals,  perhaps 
extending  to  the  pleural  cavities  and  the  lungs.  The  frequency  of  dropsy 
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in  certain  varieties  of  nepliritis,  especially  in  those  due  to  scarlet  fever, 
pregnancy,  malaria,  and  to  the  unknow  n agents  included  under  exposure 
to  cold,  and  the  mrity  of  its  occurrence  in  the  other  varieties  of  infec- 
tious nephritis,  are  explained  by  Senator-  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
series  the  glomei-nli  ai-e  conspicuonsly  altered,  while  in  the  latter  the 
parenchyma  is  particnlai-ly  changed.  The  conspicuous  vascular  disturb- 
ance in  the  kidney  suggests  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  also  may  be  diseased, 
hence  the  dropsy. 

The  urine  is  nsnally  lessened  in  quantitj^,  although  micturition  may 
b(‘  fre([uent : such  diminution  may  lie  within  nor-mal  limits,  as  in  the 
neirliritis  of  diphtliei'ia  and  of  many  other  infectious  diseases,  or  thei-e 
may  be  actual  snppi-ession.  Fi-equently  less  than  a i)int  is  seci-eted 
din  ing  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  high-colored  and  opaque  when  scanty, 
but  wlien  normal  in  quantity  may  show  no  alteration  of  color-.  If  blood 
b(^  present,  tire  color-  will  vary  fr-oni  a red  or  dirty  r-ed  (smoky)  color  to 
a dark  reddish -brow rr.  The  reaction  is  acid,  and  the  specitic  gr-avitj" 
var-ies  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  eliminated,  r-auging  from  1020  to 
1035.  The  per-centage  of  ui-ea  in  the  specimen  examined  may  be  high, 
but  the  total  quantity  eliminated  in  the  tweirty-fonr  honi-s  may  be  dimin- 
ished to  oire-sixth  the  normal  amount.  Salkowski  and  Leiibe  corrsider 
it  probable  that  in  glomer-nlar  nephritis  ther-e  may  be  no  considerable 
dimimrtiorr  in  the  elimination  of  urea.  The  (piantity  of  albumin  pr-esent 
irsnally  varies  fr-orn  one-half  to  tvm  per  cent.,  although  a lesser  quantity 
may  occur  and  extensive  degeneration  be  present : further,  the  urine  may 
contain  no  albumin  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  nephritis,  and  the  albumin 
may  temporarily  disappear,  or  the  albumiunria  may  persist  after  the  dis- 
aiipearanceof  the  other  symptoms.  The  sediment  is,  as  a rule,  abundant, 
and  consists  of  uric  acid  crystals  and  urates,  leukocytes,  renal  epithelium, 
fresh  anti  decolorized  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  hyaline,  granular,  ej)i- 
thelial,  and  blood  casts.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  gener- 
ally slight. 

In  the  further  unfavorable  progress  of  acute  nephritis,  digestive  dis- 
turbances, especially  nausea  and  vomiting,  persist,  and  are  to  be  eon- 
sidered  as  the  manifestations  of  a mild  uriemia.  The  tongue  is  coated, 
and  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  although  diarrhoea  from  imemia 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  diseavse.  The  jiatient  loses  flesh  and 
strength,  and  pallor  of  the  skin  becomes  conspicuous.  The  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  diminished,  and  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  in  the 
skin  may  take  ])lace.  The  urannic  disturbauees  of  the  nervous  system 
are  characterized  by  headache,  restlessness,  muscular  twitehings  or  con- 
vulsions, wakefulness,  delirium,  stu])or,  or  coma.  The  respiration  is  but 
little  affected,  unless  unemic  dyspmea  occurs,  or  hydrothorax,  pleurisy, 
or  pneumonia  takes  place  as  a conqdication.  The  heart’s  action  becomes 
intensified,  and  slight  degrees  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may 
rapidly  appear,  indicated  by  an  ontward  and  downward  displacement  of 
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the  ajiex  and  an  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  but  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  rare,  especially  in  scarlatinal 
and  diphtherial  cases.  Pericarditis  sometimes  develops,  and  the  tension 
ol  the  pulse  is  increased.  At  the  outset  mictuiition  is  often  frequent 
and  sometimes  painful,  though  the  total  quantity  is  small,  and  anuria 
may  occur,  resulting  fatally  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  An  increased 
flow  ot  urine  takes  place  as  convalescence  approaches,  although  the  im- 
provement thus  indicated  may  be  of  temporary  character,  exaceiPations 
and  remissions  with  corresponding  modifications  in  the  flow  of  uilne 
being  frequent.  The  skin  is  not  only  jiale,  but  often  translucent,  in  the 
early  stages,  and  diy  in  the  later  stages,  of  acute  nephritis.  Among  the 
complications  not  already  mentioned,  retinitis,  perhaps  liemorrhagic, 
sometimes  occurs,  although  less  frequently  than  in  chronic  nephritis,  and 
the  inflammation  ot  serous  membranes,  especially  iieritonitis,  may  take 
place  without  obvious  local  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  nephritis  is  often  easily  made  by 
the  examination  ot  the  urine  alone,  which  should  be  repeatedly  under- 
taken in  all  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  scarlatina  and  diph- 
theria, in  pregnancy,  and  after  exposure  to  toxic  causes.  Acute  nephritis 
ol  less  obvious  origin  is  of  more  likely  occurrence  during  ejiidemics  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  may  be  first  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  dropsy,  the  renal  nature  of  which  is  quickly  disclosed  by  the  urinary 
examination.  The  absence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  dropsy  serves 
to  differentiate  a pai-euchymatous  nejihritis  from  the  glomerular  varietj' 
following  scarlet  fever,  iiregnancy,  and  malaria,  and  from  the  “ idio- 
pathic” variety  of  unknown  origin.  A glomerular  nephritis  is  furthei' 
suggested  by  the  association  of  a high  percentage  of  albumin  with  chiefly 
hyaline  casts.  The  occurrence  of  luematuria  and  blood-casts  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  a hemorrhagic  nephritis,  while  abundant  epithelial  cells  and 
leukocytes  in  the  sediment  indicate  a catarrhal  or  a desquamative  nature 
of  the  affection.  The  association  of  bacterial  casts  and  typhoidal  symp- 
toms is  evidence  of  the  septic  or  pysemic  nature  of  the  process. 

Prognosis. — In  accordance  with  the  differences  in  the  etiology  and 
lesions  of  acute  nephritis,  and  the  variations  in  its  course,  the  prognosis 
varies  within  wide  limits.  Its  symptoms  may  disappear  during  the  con- 
valescence from  the  acute  infectious  disease  which  it  complicates,  or 
may  persist  for  weeks  or  months,  perhaps  for  years,  in  which  case  the 
acute  nephritis  is  merely  the  early  stage  of  a chronic  nephritis.  The 
prognosis,  therefore,  depends  primarily  upon  the  cause.  It  is  usually 
favorable  when  the  nephi-itis  is  due  to  infection,  although  in  scarlatina 
and  diphtheria  the  nephritis  may  be  mild  or  severe  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic.  Toxic  varieties  of  nephritis  also  offer  a favor- 
able prognosis,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  poison  taken  has  been  small. 
The  prognosis  is  uncertain  in  nephritis  of  doubtful  or  unknown  origin, 
and  in  pregnancy.  It  becomes  the  more  grave  the  longer  the  symp- 
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toms  persist,  since  unfavorable  symptoms  may  suddenly  develop,  due 
either  to  urtemia  or  to  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  mortality  is 
high  among  young  children,  and  the  prognosis  is  more  serious  in  glo- 
merular than  in  parenchymatous  nei)hritis.  An  inci-eased  flow  of  urine 
and  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  are  fa\  orable  signs,  while  persistent 
oliguria,  a low  percentage  of  urea,  and  a high  percentage  of  albumin  are 
unfavorable  signs.  Anuria  may  prove  fatal  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours,  but  often  continues  for  a week  without  severe  uraemic  symptoms, 
and  has  lasted  for  eleven  days  in  a patient  with  gout  and  renal  colic  and 
recovery  taken  jdace.  Periodical  examinations  of  the  urine  should  be 
made  for  some  time  after  apparent  recovery,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
with  which  chronic  nephritis  follows  an  acute  attack. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  acute  nei>hritis  must  vary  with  the 
cause  and  severity  of  the  attack,  but  in  all  cases  there  are  certain  essen- 
tial hygienic-  methods.  The  patient  should  always  be  put  to  bed  and  kept 
in  a well-ventilated  room  at  a uniform  temperature  day  and  night,  and 
should  Avear  an  undershirt  continuously.  The  slightest  chilling  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  very  dangerous.  The  diet  should  be  of  the  simplest 
form,  and  of  such  character  as  to  throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon 
the  kidneys.  If  any  solid  food  be  allowed,  it  should  be  cracked  Avheat, 
oatmeal,  or  other  farinaceous  article.  In  most  ciuses  an  absolute  milk 
diet  should  be  insisted  upon.  Large  draughts  of  water  should  be  taken 
at  regular  inteiwals  ; hot  water  is  better  usually  than  cold  water,  and  ice- 
water  should  never  be  allowed.  The  total  daily  amount  of  liquid  taken 
should  be  flA^e  or  six  quarts,  if  the  stomach  Avill  bear  it. 

Almost  iiiA^ariably  the  patient  should  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
be  cupped  oA^er  the  kidney,  and  in  many  instances  the  cupping  may  be 
repeated  with  advantage.  In  sthenic  cases  folloAving  ex})osure  or  irri- 
tating poison,  Avet  cups  should  be  used  : there  should  be  no  fear  of 
abstracting  blood  very  freely.  In  some  cases  venesection  is  justifiable. 
When  the  disease  develops  during  an  infectious  fever  dry  cupj)ing  is 
often  preferable  to  local  blood-letting.  During  the  course  of  the  disease 
continuous  counter-irritation  OA^er  the  kidney  should  be  used,  care  being 
exercised  not  to  employ  cantharides,  turpentine,  or  other  substances 
Avhich  might  be  absorbed  and  increase  the  renal  irritation. 

The  indications  for  medicinal  treatment  are — first,  to  soothe  the  kid- 
neys and  restore  functional  actiA  ity  ; second,  to  excite  excretion  through 
other  organs  and  thus  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  kidneys. 

INIost  of  the  A'egetable  diuretics  are  more  or  less  irritant  to  the  kidneys ; 
the  least  so  are  probably  digitalis  and  the  double  salicylate  of  theobro- 
mine and  sodium,  and  eA'en  tliese  should  not  be  used  in  the  early  stages 
of  acute  Bright’s  disease.  Potiissium  citrate  (half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
a day)  may  be  given  immediately,  and  may  be  in  ])art  substituted  after 
two  or  three  days  by  potassium  bitartrate.  When  there  is  alarming 
lessening  in  the  amount  of  renal  secretion,  tlie  bitartrate,  as  the  more 
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active  of  the  two,  may  be  administered  in  small  doses  every  two  hours  up 
to  an  ounce  a day. 

To  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  kidney  and  eliminate  excrementitious 
material,  purging  with  salines  or  with  the  elaterin  jiill  (see  formula  2.5) 
should  be  employed  with  a freedom  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  Once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  accoi'dirig  to  the 
severity  ot  the  case,  a very  profuse  perspiration  should  be  produced, 
either  by  the  vapor  bath  or  by  pilocarpine  administered  hypodermi- 
cally or  in  combination  with  other  dia])horetics.  (See  formula  7.) 
Very  often  the  vapor  or  hot- water  bath  aided  by  a half  dose  of  jiilocar- 
pine  acts  most  happily.  When  there  is  fever,  with  arterial  excitement, 
tincture  ot  aconite  is  a very  valuable  remedy,  which  may  be  given  con- 
tinuously in  such  dose  as  materially  to  reduce  the  force  anti  rate  of  the 
pulse  and  to  keep  the  skin  continually  moist.  In  many  cuvses  a single 
full  dose  ot  acouite  given  once  or  twice  with  the  iiilocaipine  acts  veiy 
favorably. 

During  the  later  stages  of  an  acute  nephritis  the  milder  vegetable 
diuretics  are  sometimes  of  service  ; and  iron  and  other  remedies  useful 
in  the  chronic  disorder  may  come  into  play  before  recovery  is  insured. 
During  convalescence  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  patient  continuously  from 
any  chilling,  and  to  avoid  kidney  strain  by  restriction  to  a diet  largely 
farinaceous.  Very  frequently  removal  to  a hot  climate  is  most  beneticial. 

In  acute  suppression  of  urine  the  treatment  is  that  of  an  acute  conges- 
tion,— cupping,  very  active  sweating,  purging,  saline  diuretics;  if  the 
disease  fail  to  yield,  three  five-grain  doses  of  calomel  may  be  given,  an 
hour  apart ; the  injection  of  a quart  of  aseptic,  warm,  normal  saline 
solution  (six-tenths  per  cent,  of  salt)  into  the  buttock  sometimes  acts 
happily  ; in  desperate  cases  flannels  saturated  with  the  tincture  or  poul- 
tices of  the  leaves  of  digitalis  applied  over  the  loins  have  brought  relief, 
but  are  not  free  from  danger,  as  E.  F.  Fannell  has  reported  serious  col- 
lapse from  a single  ounce  of  the  tincture  used  externally. 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS.  CHRONIC  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE. 

Lack  of  agreement  exists  among  medical  writers  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  several  chronic  alterations  of  the  kidney  and  the  processes 
which  give  rise  to  them.  It  is  recognized  that  an  atrophied  kidney  may 
represent  a terminal  stage,  “ the  third  stage,  ” of  chronic  diffuse  nephri- 
tis, and  that  it  may  occur  independently  of  the  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion and  probably  with  a different  etiology.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
an  atrophied  kidney  may  result  from  obstruction  to  its  blood-sui)ply 
dependent  on  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  renal 
arteries,  producing  stenosis.  The  anatomist  recognizes  the  large  white 
kidney  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  and  its  contracted  state,  also  the 
genuine  atrophied  kidney  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  and  an  atro- 
phied kidney  the  result  of  chronic  endarteritis.  The  two  latter  forms  of 
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atropliied  kidney  have  clinicallj"  little  in  common  with  the  secondary 
atropliied  kidney  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  The  term  ’‘chronic 
Bri<rlit’s  disease”  or  ‘^chronic  nepliritis,”  thereibre,  includes  a series 
of  widely  ditfering  anatomical  clninges  which  may  represent  successive 
stages  of  the  same  process,  or  may  agree  only  in  a hnal  result,  atrophied 
kidney.  Clinical  convenience  is  best  served  by  distinguishing  between  a 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  and  a chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  since  the 
symptoms  ])ermitting  the  diagnosis  of  the  former  widely  differ  from  those 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  latter. 

CHRONIC  DIFFUSE  NEPHRITIS.  CHRONIC  PARENCHYMATOUS 

NEPHRITIS. 

Synonynes. — Bright’s  disease,  second  stage;  Large  white  kidney; 
Fatty  kidney. 

Etiology. — Chronic  diffuse  nephritis  occurs  more  often  in  men  than 
ill  women,  especially  before  middle  life.  It  not  infrequently  represents 
the  continuous  progress  of  an  acute  nephritis,  especially  the  scarlatinal 
and  idiopathic  (from  unknown  infection)  varieties ; also  the  nephritis 
of  pregnancy.  It  may  follow  an  acute  attack  although  separated  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  and  the  etiology  is  then  to  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  that  of  the  acute  attack,  either  infectious  or  toxmmic.  In 
other  instances  the  onset  is  obscure,  or  the  disease  mav  arise  as  a fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  in  the  course  of  chronic  aiuemia,  especially 
ill  jihthisis,  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  and  ])ernicious  anoemia.  The  charac- 
teristic appearances  of  chronic  diffuse  nejihritis  at  times  are  found  asso- 
ciated with  amyloid  disease  in  the  kidneys  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  therefore, 
customary  to  assign  an  etiological  importance  to  the  general  causes  of 
amyloid  degeneration,  as  syphilis,  chronic  suppurative  arthritis  and 
osteitis,  and  chronic  tuberculosis  of  tlie  lungs,  intestine,  and  bones.  The 
probable  significance  of  these  causes  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence 
of  amyloid  degeneration  after  the  focal  lesions  of  nephritis  have  become 
manifest. 

IMoebid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  affection  of  the  parenchyma  or  the  interstitial  tissue,  the  duration 
of  the  process,  and,  perhaps,  the  etiology.  Esiiecially  characteristic  is 
the  large  white  kidney,  which  is  increased  in  size  and  density,  the  capsule 
adherent  in  spots,  the  surface  of  a ]>ale-gray  color,  mottled  Avith  white  or 
yellow  specks  seen  through  a transpareiit  film,  and  the  stellula'  Yerheynii 
often  conspicuous.  A mottled  a]ipearance  is  also  seen  on  section,  and  is 
due  to  sw’elling,  opacity,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
convoluted  tidies.  The  JMalpighian  coiqiuscles  are  indistinct.  Punctate 
hemorrhages  are  at  times  to  lx‘  seen  both  on  the  surface  and  on  the 
section  of  the  kidney.  On  microsco])ical  examination  the  tubules  are 
dilated,  the  epithelium  fiitty,  desquamated,  and  disintegrated.  Leuko- 
cytes and  hyaline  and  fatty  casts  are  present  in  the  canals,  and  the  inter- 
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stitial  tissue  is  irregularly  infiltrated  with  leukocytes.  The  glomeruli 
may  show  changes  similar  to  those  seen  in  acute  nephritis.  When  anae- 
mia is  important  in  the  etiology  of  chronic  nephritis,  the  fatty  changes 
predominate  over  the  interstitial  alterations. 

The  small  white  kidney  represents  the  atrophic  stage  of  the  large 
white  kidney,  and  is  due  to  the  shi’inkage  of  the  fibrous  tissue  and  the 
absorption  or  excretion  of  the  fat.  The  kidney  is  more  nearly  of  the 
normal  size,  its  density  increased,  the  surface  smooth  or  rough,  more 
reddish-gray  than  white  or  j^ellow,  although  still  spotted  with  the  latter 
colors,  the  cortex  diminished  in  volume.  The  microscopical  examina- 
tion shows  a closer  approximation  of  sound  and  atrophied  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  also  irregular  patches  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  tubules 
have  disappeared.  According  to  the  appearance  of  the  surface  a smooth 
atrophied  kidney  is  contrasted  with  a granular  atrophied  kidney.  Amy- 
loid degeneration  may  be  combined  with  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  in 
which  case  the  pallor  of  the  kidney  is  still  more  conspicuous.  Hyper- 
trophy ot  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  may  be  present,  especially  in  the 
later  stages.  The  appearances  of  a kidney  in  chronic  difiuse  nephritis 
may  be  modified  by  a focal  limitation  of  the  alterations  involving  larger 
or  smaller  portions  of  the  kidney.  Few  or  many  scars  throughout  the 
kidney,  or  extensive  atrophy  of  a limited  portion,  pei'haps  with  compen- 
satory hypertrophy  of  the  remaining  part,  are  to  be  seen. 

Symptoms. — As  in  acute  nephritis,  the  characteristic  symptoms  are 
dropsy  and  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine ; the  former  may  first 
suggest  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  the  latter  may  be  found,  as  in 
examination  for  life  insurance,  before  dropsy  has  made  its  appearance. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  onset  is  gradual  and  the  disease  unsuspected, 
symptoms  of  mild  urmmia  are  likely  to  be  present.  Digestive  disturb- 
ances are  frequent,  as  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  at  irregular 
times,  especially  before  breakfixst,  and  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  wakeful- 
ness may  be  associated.  The  patient  loses  strength  and  becomes  pale. 

The  dropsy  is  usually  first  observed  in  the  eyelids,  ankles,  and  feet, 
the  puffiness  of  the  eyelids  being  seen  in  the  morning,  the  swelling  of  the 
ankles  and  feet  in  the  evening,  and  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
throughout  the  body,  and  eventually  into  the  serous  cavities,  lungs,  and 
brain.  In  the  atrophic  stage  with  increased  fiow  of  urine  the  dropsy  may 
diminish  in  severity. 

The  characteristics  of  the  urine  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  diminislied  to  two  pints  or  less,  but  the  quan- 
tity may  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time.  The  color  is  high  or  dark 
red,  perhaps  smoky  in  appearance,  according  to  the  concentration  or  the 
presence  of  blood,  and  is  opaque.  The  reaction  is  acid,  and  the  specific 
gravity  from  1020  upward.  Urea  is  diminished.  Albumin  is  abundant, 
from  one  to  three  per  cent.,  the  precipitate  occupying  one-half  or  the 
whole  of  the  volume  of  the  boiled  urine.  The  percentage  is  lea.<«t  while 
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the  patient  is  at  rest.  The  sediment  is  abundant,  and  consists  of  numer- 
ous hyaline,  j’-ranular,  epithelial,  and  fatty  casts  of  various  length  and 
breadth,  renal  epithelium,  and  leukocytes,  either  granular  or  fatty,  free 
fat-drops,  fat-crystals,  and  fresh  or  decolorized  red  blood-corpuscles, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  indicate  a hemorrhagic  nephritis. 

In  the  atrophic  stage  the  quantity  of  urine  is  likely  to  be  either  normal 
or  inci-eased,  the  specilic  gravity  1010  and  iqiward,  the  percentage  of  al- 
bumin from  one-half  to  one  per  cent.,  the  sediment  containing  abundant 
casts,  but  with  less  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  and  the  addition  of 
waxy  oi-  colloid  casts.  With  the  persistcmce  of  the  disease  the  urmmic 
disturbances  become  more  severe,  and  may  prove  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  although  dysentery,  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions  are  less 
fretpient  than  in  acute  dilfuse  and  cln-onic  interstitial  nephritis.  Urmmic 
paralyses  and  retinitis  sometimes  occur,  especially  late  in  the  disease, 
blit  less  freipiently  than  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  heart,  par- 
ticularly the  left  ventricle,  becomes  somewhat  hypertrophied  and  dilated, 
especially  when  the  disease  runs  a protracted  course.  The  aortic  second 
sound  is  accentuated,  and  the  tension  of  the  pulse  increased.  D^yspnoea 
is  freiiuent,  may  be  asthmatic  in  character,  and  is  due  in  jiart  to  unemia 
and  in  part  to  oedema  of  the  lungs  oi‘  to  hydrothorax. 

The  disease  usually  extends  over  a period  of  a few  years,  dui'ing 
which  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  often  occur,  sometimes  suggest- 
ing successive  attacks  of  acute  nepliritis.  Kecovery  is  possible  M'heu  the 
disease  is  limited  to  a portion  of  the  kidney,  but  death  usually  results 
from  jirogressive  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  with  oedema  of  the  lungs  or 
larynx  or  concurrent  acute  inflammation,  especially  of  the  lungs  or  serous 
cavities,  or  from  uraemia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  ultimately  depends  upon  the  examination 
of  the  urine,  although  persistent  anaemia,  frequent  nausea  and  occasional 
vomiting  without  obvious  cause,  and  oedema  are  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  a renal  affection.  The  large  white  kidney  of  diffuse  nephritis  may 
be  differentiated  from  that  associated  with  amyloid  degeneration  by  the 
failing  etiology  of  the  latter.  Evidence  of  an  associated  amyloid  spleen 
or  liver  is  lacking,  while  the  urine  from  an  amyloid  white  kidney  is 
paler,  clearei',  and  its  sediment  less  abundant,  with  predominating 
hyaline  casts  and  but  few  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  im]>ortant  to  dis- 
crim inat<^  between  the  acute  exacerbation  of  a chronic  nephritis  and  an 
attacdv  of  acute  nephritis.  In  the  former  dys]>e]>sia,  anremia,  and  aalema 
jirecede  the  immediate  exacerbation,  in  which  the  dropsy  rapidly  in- 
creases ; the  flow  of  urine  is  more  profuse  than  in  acute  nej^hritis,  fatty 
casts  are  more  abumhint,  and  cardiac  hypertro])hy  and  albuminuric 
retinitis,  if  iiresent,  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  a pre-existing  neiihritis. 
The  atrophic  stage  of  chronic  diffuse  ne]>hritis  is  to  be  diagnosticated 
when,  after  a prolonged  ])eriod  of  dropsy  with  symptoms  of  mild  urminia, 
the  former  lessens,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  and  })erhaps 
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excessive.  The  color  is  paler,  the  specific  gravity  lower,  and  the  per- 
centage of  albumin  higher  than  in  the  genuine  form  of  atrophied  kidney, 
while  the  sediment  is  more  abundant,  containing  the  variety  of  casts  to 
be  found  in  the  urine  from  large  white  kidney,  but  with  less  fat. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  primai-ily  upon  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  term  chi-onic  difiuse  nephritis.  The  milder  varieties, 
essentially  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium,  usuallj^ 
terminate  tavorably,  although  the  subse(iuent  development  of  a more 
severe  nephritis  may  be  attributed  to  a prolonged  peiiod  of  latency  fol- 
lowing the  original  infection  or  toxiemia. 

The  severe  variety  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  demands  an  unfavor- 
able, though  guarded,  prognosis.  Recovery  undoubtedly  occurs  when 
the  pathological  process  is  limited  to  a portion  of  a kidney.  IIyi>er- 
trophy  ol  the  rest  ot  the  kidney  or  of  the  heail  then  takes  place,  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  kidney. 
The  prognosis  in  recurrent  attacks  even  is  not  necessarilj^  fatal,  since  suf- 
ficient unaffected  kidney  may  remain  for  physiological  purposes.  The 
prognosis  ot  the  case  in  hand  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  daily  quantity  ot  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea,  and  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  especially  upon  a sudden  increase  of  the  oedema  or  the 
onset  of  grave  rn’iemia,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  complicating  dis- 
eases, as  erysipelas,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  ti’eatment  in  chronic  Bright’s  dis- 
ease are — first,  to  lessen  the  strain  upon  tlie  kidney  ; second,  if  possible, 
to  check  diseased  action  in  the  kidneys  themselves ; third,  to  relieve 
symptoms  as  they  arise. 

The  work  of  the  kidney  may  be  lessened  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
duction of  excrementitious  material  in  the  body,  and  by  increasing  the 
activity  of  the  other  emunctories.  Moreover,  the  irritation  of  the  kidney 
under  work  may  be  diminished  by  dilution  of  the  substances  which  act 
as  irritants  to  the  kidney.  In  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  excrementi- 
tious material,  the  nitrogenous  food  taken  should  be  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum, the  chief  reliance  being  upon  farinaceous  foods.  In  many,  if  not 
in  all,  cases  a protracted  trial  should  be  made  of  “ skimmed  milk”  diet,  in 
which  the  patient  should  take  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  such  an 
amount  of  milk  as  will  aggregate  fi’om  two  to  four  quarts  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  effects  of  such  diet 
are  rendered  nugatory  by  the  moderate  use  of  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  or 
other  thoroughly  cooked  farinaceous  foods,  which,  moreover,  tend  to  over- 
come the  excessive  constipation  produced  by  the  milk  diet.  lu  many 
ca.ses  buttermilk,  koumiss,  or  matzoon  maybe  advantageously  substituted 
in  part  or  altogether  for  sweet  milk.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  at 
least  three  quarts  of  liquid  should  be  taken  ; and  if  the  urine  be  acid, 
alkalies  should  be  used  pro  re  rata. 

To  maintain  the  action  of  the  skin,  the  patient  should,  if  possible. 
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live  in  a warm,  equable  climate.  If  this  be  not  attainable,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised,  by  the  wearing  of  heavy  woollen  underclothing 
day  and  night,  to  prevent  any  chilling  of  the  surface. 

Sweating  should  be  encouraged  by  the  habitual  free  internal  use  of 
water ; and  at  regular  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  four  days,  a sweat 
should  be  given  by  means  of  pilocarpine,  or,  as  is  usually  better,  by  the 
vapoi-  bath.  In  robust  persons  the  sweat  may  be  daily  ; when  urtemia 
threatens,  twice  a day.  It  is  usually  better  so  to  ari-ange  that  the  patient 
shall  not  go  out  of  his  apartments  after  receiving  the  vapor  bath  until 
the  next  day. 

Although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  substance  can  favorably  affect 
the  nutrition  of  the  chronically  intlamed  kidney,  yet  the  power  which 
has  been  ascribed  by  authorities  to  the  strontium  salts,  especially  the 
huitate,  more  than  warrants  its  trial ; thirty  to  fifty  grains  a day  may 
be  given  in  divided  doses.  Ferric  chloride  (ferri  chloridum,  from  one 
to  three  grains,  in  its  solid  form,  or  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  of 
Basham’s  mixture)  is  a standard  remedy  in  the  second  stage  of  Bright’s 
disease.  It  is  a good  ferruginous  tonic,  is  somewhat  diuretic,  and  also 
acts  JUS  an  astringent.  The  pure  diuretics  are  chiefly  valuable  in  main- 
tjiining  the  action  of  the  kidney  or  in  soothing  the  irritated  kidney. 
Irritant  diuretics  are  usually  harmful. 

Although  in  renal  dropsy  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  rarely  possible  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water  by  means  of  diuretics,  it  is  often  essential  to 
stimulate  the  kidneys  to  their  utmost.  The  diuretics  which  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  enumerated  according  to  their  efflcacy,  are  potassium 
bitartrate,  sodium  and  theobromine  salicylate,  caffeine  citrate,  and  pilo- 
carpine hydrochlorate  (one-twentieth  of  a grain  every  two  hours).  Sco- 
parius  is  irritating  to  the  kidneys,  but  is  less  so  than  squill ; nevertheless 
a pill  of  calomel,  squill,  Jind  digitalis,  one  grain  each,  is  sometimes 
effective  in  desperate  cases  after  the  failure  of  other  remedies. 

When  droiisy  in  renal  disease  is  excessive  there  is  usmilly  a secondary 
cardiac  failure,  so  thjit  caffeine,  strophanthus.  and  digitalis  may  by  in- 
creasing the  activity  of  the  circulation  be  very  servicejible.  The  chief 
reliance  in  renal  dropsy  must,  however,  be  put  upon  sudorifics  and  pur- 
gatives. If  in  any  case  the  water  in  spite  of  trejitment  so  jiccumulates 
as  to  become  a source  of  djinger,  relief  may  usiuilly  be  obtained  by  punc- 
turing the  legs  above  the  ankle,  or  by  mjiking  several  moon-shaped  in- 
cisions just  below  the  internal  malleolus.  Such  a procedure  should, 
however,  always  be  delayed  as  long  jis  possible,  as  very  often  the  incisions 
refuse  to  heal. 

The  trcjitment  of  partijil  or  complete  urinary  suppression  in  chronic 
Bright’s  disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  sjime  symptoms 
due  to  acute  Bright’s  discjise.  (See  page  1027.)  Care  must,  however, 
be  exercised  in  the  abstraction  of  blood.  For  the  treatment  of  ura'inic 
symptoms  see  page  1038. 
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CHRONIC  FIBROUS  NEPHRITIS.  CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL 

NEPHRITIS. 

Synonymes. — Briglit’s  disease,  third  stage;  Gouty  kidney;  Con- 
tracted kidney  ; Cirrhosis  of  the  kidney ; Granular  atrophy  of  the 
kidney. 

Chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  kidney  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  atroiihy  of  the  kidney.  similar  result  may  occur  in  the  late 
stages  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  in  chronic  endarteritis  of  the  renal 
arteries,  or  ot  the  aorta  at  the  origin  of  these  arteries,  and  in  old  age,  the 
last  two  conditions  being  often  associated.  A distinction  is  thus  drawn 
between  the  primary  or  genuine  atrophy  of  the  kidney  due  to  a pro- 
gressive inflammation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  and  a secondary  atrophy 
of  the  kidney  occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  local- 
ized chronic  endarteritis,  or  advancing  years.  The  first  alone  I’equires 
especial  consideration  as  a well-defined  pathological  process,  although 
the  clinical  distinction  is  not  always  to  be  sharply  drawn  between  the 
several  varieties  of  atrophied  kidney. 

Etiology, — The  probable  immediate  cause  of  chronic  fibrous  ne- 
phritis, which  is  more  common  after  middle  life,  is  long- continued  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidney,  the  result  of  gout,  syphilis,  or  malaria,  or  of  alcohol, 
lead,  or  possibly  other  poisons.  Prolonged  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of 
urine,  chronic  pyelitis,  and  the  development  of  multiple  cysts,  as  in  the 
multilocular  cystic  kidney,  are  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  ne- 
phritis, although  in  these  affections  the  kidney  is  usually  increased  in  size. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  malassimilation  of  food  resulting  from  irregularity 
or  excess  in  modes  of  living,  especially  in  eating,  drinking,  working, 
and  resting,  may  result  in  the  prolonged  elimination  through  the  kidney 
of  irritating  products  of  defective  digestion  or  disturbed  tissue  metamor- 
phosis and  thus  prove  of  etiological  imi^ortance.  In  this  relation  the/ 
frecpient  association  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  and  general  arterio- 
sclerosis is  significant.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  alteration  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  due  to  the  nephritis, 
and  to  the  view  of  Senator,  that  in  the  genuine  form  of  chronic  fibrous 
nephritis  a persistent  toxfemia  probably  acts  simultaneously  as  an  irritant 
both  to  the  blood-vessels  and  to  the  kidney.  In  those  instances  in  which 
a general  arterio  sclerosis  is  combined  with  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  etiology  is  the  same  for  each  affection. 

iMoEBiD  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  diminished  in  size,  in  extreme 
instances  each  weighing  perhaps  an  ounce,  and  are  of  increased  density. 
The  capsule  is  thickened,  and  so  adherent  that,  when  torn  off,  portions 
of  the  kidney  are  separated  with  it.  The  surface  is  smooth  or  granular, 
and  the  granules,  both  large  and  small,  are  composed  of  relatively  un- 
altered tissue,  which  is  of  a red  or  reddish-gray  color  according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  present.  A distinction  of  no  essential  importance  is 
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sometimes  thus  drawn  between  a red  and  a pale  granidar  kidney.  Nu- 
merous minute  cysts,  and  white  or  yellow  specks  from  lime  salts  or 
urates,  are  frecpiently  seen  upon  the  surface  and  the  section  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  similarly  colored  streaks  froin  a like  cause  may  be  found  on 
section  of  the  pyramids.  The  cortex  is  thin  and  the  pyramids  short ; the 
g'lomenili  and  tubular  regions  are  indistinct,  although  the  larger  blood- 
vessels are  unusually  conspicuous.  On  microscopical  examination,  more 
or  less  extensive,  disseminated  patches  of  fibrous  and  granulation  tissue 
are  seen,  in  which  some  of  the  tubules  are  obliterated  while  others  are 
dilated  and  varicose  and  frequently  contain  globular  and  cylindrical 
hyaline  concretions.  The  arteiies  show  a tendency  to  become  oblit- 
erated, and  the  walls  both  of  tubes  and  of  arteries  are  thickened  ; the 
glomeruli,  with  or  without  thickened  capsules,  lire  transformed  into 
homogeneous,  glistening,  sclerosed  bodies,  which  perhaps  are  infiltrated 
with  lime  salts.  The  combination  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  and  the 
deposition  of  urates  is  spoken  of  as  a gouty  kidney,  and  is  often  found 
among  persons  leading  a life  of  luxury  ; while  the  fibrous  kidnej^  associ- 
ated with  lime  salts  h;is  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  a poor  man’s  gout. 

The  general  nutrition  of  persons  with  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  may 
be  but  little  affected  : indeed,  the  ati’ophied  kidney  is  not  infrequently 
embedileil  in  abundant  fat-tissue.  A most  important  associated  lesion  is 
concentric  idiopathic  hypei-trophy,  sometimes  extreme,  of  the  heart, 
either  of  the  left  ventricle  alone  or  of  both  ventricles.  The  degree  of 
the  hypertrophy  dex^ends  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  patient ; the  cause  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
consideration  of  the  cardio-vascular  changes  in  nex^hritis.  The  hj*x>er- 
trox^hied  heart  may  subseciuently  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  become  dilated.  Eetinal  hemorrhages  and  albuminuric 
retinitis  are  more  frequently  found  than  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 

•Chronic  eudaortitis  (atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  aorta)  and  scle- 
rosis of  the  smaller  arteries  in  various  organs  of  the  bodv  mav  be  asso- 
ciated  with  a chronic  fibrous  nex>hritis,  also  x^RhRonary  em])hysema, 
cerebral  hemor-rhage  or  softening  of  the  brain,  and  fibrinous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  symx)toms  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis  may  be  so 
slight,  ill  defined,  or  remotely  related  to  the  kidney  that  the  condition 
of  this  organ  is  unsuspected  until  an  examination  for  life  insui’ance  dis- 
closes an  abnormal  urine,  oi-  a troublesome  heart-beat  or  a feebleness  of 
eyesight  leads  to  a physical  examination  of  the  heart  or  retina,  revealing 
lesions  at  once  suggesting  a chronic  nephritis.  The  x')atient  may  consider 
his  kidneys  exceptionally  sound,  since  urine  is  excreted  with  unusual 
fr(‘(‘dom.  As  a rule,  the  earliest  symx)toms  are  those  due  to  a mild  uriemia. 
The  patient  conq^lains  of  dys])ei)sia.  He  suffers  from  slight  nausea,  x>cr- 
hax)S  from  vomiting  at  irregular  times  and  independently  of  the  ingestion 
of  food.  For  a long  time  the  digestive  i>ower  of  the  stomach  is  unaffected 
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and  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  excellent.  During  this  period 
there  is  occasional  vertigo,  perhaps  headache,  usually  mild,  although 
sometimes  persistent,  also  neuralgia,  either  occipital  or  following  the  dis- 
tribution ot  the  tacial  nerve.  Itching  of  the  skin  may  be  coinplained 
ot,  and  persistent  eczema  is  not  infrequent.  The  patient  becomes  short- 
breathed  on  exertion,  or  has  asthmatic  attacks,  and  recognizes  a power- 
Inl  beating  of  the  heart.  Thirst  occui'S  combined  with  frequent  mic- 
turition, especially  noticed  at  night,  and  polyuria,  symptoms  v.iiich 
lead  the  patient  to  suspect  diabetes.  In  virtue  of  one  oi’  more  of  these 
disturbances,  an  examination  of  tlie  urine  is  made,  and  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics.  The  (xuantity  is  excessive,  three  to  four  quarts 
(3000  to  4000  cubic  centimetres).  The  color  is  pale  and  the  urine 
transparent,  the  reaction  acid,  tlie  specific  gravity  from  1005  to  1010, 
being  higher  in  tlie  urine  jiassed  during  the  day  than  in  that  passed 
after  rest.  The  urea  is  somewhat  diminished,  while  albumin  is  jiresent 
from  a trace  to  one- fourth  per  cent.  At  times  it  may  be  tenqiorarily 
absent,  or  not  recognized  for  weeks  or  months,  or  it  may  be  present 
only  during  the  day.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  fatal  uriemia  from  con- 
tracted kidney  with  urine  that  was  of  normal  specific  gravity  and 
free  from  albumin.  The  percentage  of  albumin  is  usually  less  in  the 
urine  passed  during  the  night  than  in  that  voided  by  day.  The  sedi- 
ment is  slight  and  contains  but  few,  usually  narrow,  hyaline  casts,  and 
repeated  examinations  may  be  necessary  before  casts  are  seen.  Granu- 
lar casts  are  exceptionally'  found,  and  fat-drops  are  infrequent.  Eenal 
epithelium,  leukocytes,  and  red  blood- corpuscles  are  rare. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  dyspeptic  synqitoms,  })ar- 
ticularly  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  persist,  and  may  be  associated  with 
obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  the  patient  often,  though  not  necessarily,  loses 
flesh  and  strength.  Anxiety  and  wakefulness  are  frequent.  Muscular 
twitchings,  at  times  convulsions,  may  take  place,  also  disturbance  of 
vision,  and,  especially  towards  the  end  of  life,  stupor  or  coma.  The 
more  severe  unemic  disturbances  may  last  but  a short  time  or  may 
recur  with  intervals  of  comparative  health. 

The  recognition  of  the  cardiac  h3qiertrophy  without  valvular  disease 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  manifested  not  only  by  palpitation  and  displacement  of  the 
apex  downward  and  outward,  but  also  b.y  the  increased  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  especially  to  the  left,  and  by  the  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound.  Increased  arterial  tension  is  indicated  by  the  resistant,  radial 
pulse,  the  cord-like  character  of  the  artery  suggesting  a sclerosis  of  its 
wall.  Throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  headache,  and  perhajis  hemor- 
rhages, nasal,  cutaneons,  or  cerebral,  are  additional  evidence,  in  part  at 
least,  of  increased  arterial  tension.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  becomes  impaired  and  dilatation  is  added 
to  hypertrophy,  as  indicated  by  an  extension  ot  dnlness  to  the  right  and 
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perhaps  a systolic  souffle  at  the  apex,  tlie  pulse  becomes  weaker,  more 
frequent,  aud  irregular,  the  dyspnoea  more  persistent,  and  dropsy  may 
occur,  the  absence  of  which  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  disease 
sti-ongly  contrasts  this  variety  of  chronic  nephritis  with  that  due  to  diffuse 
intlammatiou  of  the  kidney. 

The  early  disturbances  of  respiration  are  probably  the  result  of  a mild 
urtemia,  but  in  the  further  advance  of  the  disease  the  dyspnoea,  though 
often  paroxysmal,  is  aggravated  by  mental  or  physical  strain,  and  may 
assume  a Cheyne-Stokes  character,  or  be  combined  with  (udema  of  the 
lungs  or  with  bronchial  catarrh.  Such  modifications  in  the  character  of 
tile  rcspi]-ation  suggest  that  the  late  dyspnoea  is  due  rather  to  the  failing 
competency  of  the  heart  than  to  uneniia  alone. 

The  disturbances  of  vision  range  between  an  enfeebled  eyesiglit  and 
complete  blindness.  The  latter  may  occur  as  a manifestation  of  urmmia 
in  the  absence  of  observable  retinal  lesions.  As  a cause  of  the  obscured 
vision  characteristic  retinal  changes  are  often  found,  which  are  included 
under  the  term  albuminuric  retinitis.  Such  are  multiple  hemorrhages 
and  opaque  glistening  patches  due  to  a fatty  degeneration  and  sclerosis 
of  the  retina.  More  rare  are  other  causes  of  loss  of  vision,  as  separation 
of  the  I’etina,  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  hemorrhage  into  the  vitre- 
ous, or  inflanmiation  of  the  choroid. 

Of  other  affections  which  may  arise,  acute  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes  is  frequent,  as  are  also  acute  pneumonia  and  dysentery,  which 
not  infrecpiently  represent  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  a chronic  dis- 
ease whose  date  of  origin  is  uncertain,  and  whose  duration  from  the  onset 
of  symptoms  attiabutable  to  renal  disease  may  extend  over  a i^eriod  of 
ten  or  more  years. 

Diagnosis.— Eepeated  examinations  of  the  urine  are  irsually  neces- 
sary for  making  the  diagnosis,  although  a suspicion  of  contracted  kidney 
should  always  arise  when  palpitation,  dyspepsia  without  obvious  cause, 
wakefulness,  frequent  micturition,  or  unusual  disturbance  of  vision  is  com- 
plained of.  Stewart  has  emphasized  the  diagnostic  importance  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  symptoms  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  since  fliere  may 
be  repeated  failures  to  detect  albumin,  and  casts  may  be  only  occasionally 
found.  A pulse  of  high  tension  even  with  a cord-like  mdial  artery  is  no 
necessary  evidence  of  present  or  impending  fibrous  nephritis,  since  both 
may  occur  without  any  involvement  of  the  kidney,  and  a failing  cardiac 
compensation  in  the  last  stage  of  fibrous  nephritis  simulates  that  present 
in  chronic  valvular  endocarditis.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  urine 
ar(‘  es])ecially  necessary  in  the  former  case,  and.  although  as  the  heart 
lails  the  percentage  of  albumin  may  increase  and  the  S]iecilic  gravity 
rise,  the  latter  is  still  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  urine  elimi- 
nated, nearer  1010  than  1020,  whereas  in  chronic  passive  cong(^stion  of 
the  kidney  the  specific  gravity  is  always  high.  The  characteristics  of 
the  urine  in  the  atrophic  stage  of  a chronic  diffuse  nephritis  are  sufficient 
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to  exclude  tliis  variety  of  fibrous  kidney,  although  in  senile  atrophy  and 
in  atrophy  due  to  chronic  endaortitis  the  composition  of  the  urine  may 
resemble  that  ol  genuine  chronic  fibrous  nephritis ; but  failing  health  in 
such  cases  is  not  associated  with  the  iirogressive  development  of  the 
symptoms  recorded  during  a period  of  years.  It  is  probable  that  the 
senile  and  arterio  sclerotic  varieties  of  atrophied  kitlney  are  those  in 
which  albuminuria  and  casts  may  occur  at  times  diu'ing  a period  of  years 
in  individuals  in  seeming  health. 

Pkognosis. — Although  genuine  chi-onic  fibrous  nephritis  is  a progres- 
sive afiection,  eventually  pro\dng  fatal,  a long  period  of  years  may  elapse 
during  which  the  individual  leads  an  active,  useful,  and  enjoyable  lil'e. 
Death  may  then  occur  unexpectedly  from  sudden  cerebral  hemorrhage 
or  grave  imemia,  or  more  gradually  from  an  acute  inllammation,  as  of  the 
serous  membranes,  lungs,  or  intestines.  In  other  cases  death  is  of  more 
gradual  onset  in  consecpience  of  the  failure  of  cardiac  comj)ensation, 
which  is  often  indicated  by  a diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  before 
oedema  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  larynx  or  severe  uimniic  symptoms,  sucli 
as  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  convulsions,  sleeplessness,  sopor,  or  coma, 
become  manifest. 

Treatment. — It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  restore  the  tissue  of  the 
kidney  which  has  undergone  contraction.  In  many  cases  the  structural 
alteration  is  due  to  recurrent  subacute  attacks,  caused  I)y  irritant  poisons 
which  are  usually  the  products  of  malassimilation  Avithin  the  body.  Re- 
current attacks  of  oxaluria,  or  more  frequently  of  lithuria,  may  each  be 
accompanied  by  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  containing  a little  albumin 
and  hyaline  tube-casts,  although  betAveen  the  paroxysms  the  urine  is 
entirely  normal.  Tliese  temporary  attacks,  which  are  almost  invariably 
overlooked  until  the  kidneys  are  ruined,  may  be  looked  upon  as  repre- 
senting the  early  stages  of  gouty  or  other  form  of  contracted  kidney.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  urine  of  middle-aged 
persons  be  repeatedly  examined  during  periods  of  uric  acid  elimination, 
after  heavy  eating  or  drinking,  or  whenever  sediment  is  noticed.  The 
detection  of  such  renal  attacks  should  lead  to  the  institution  of  strenuous 
measures  to  prevent  the  formation  in  the  body  of  irritant  substances,  and 
to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  these  substances  when  formed. 

At  the  basis  of  many  cases  of  contracted  kidney  is  the  habit  of  OA^er- 
eating  of  nitrogenous  foods  and  of  under-exercising.  In  any  case  the 
diet  should  be  made  as  far  as  may  be  farinaceous ; systematic  exercise 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  eAmry  care  be  taken  to  maintain  the  actiA'ity 
of  the  skin  by  Avarni  clothing  and  frequent  bathing.  Alike  to  the  OA  er- 
worked  men  and  to  the  indolent,  OA’er-luxurious  AA’omen  Avho  make  up 
a large  proportion  of  the  richer  population  in  our  large  cities,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Turkish  bath  habit  in  early  middle  life  is  important  as  a 
2Drophylaxis  against  renal  contraction. 

The  management  of  a case  of  contracted  kidney  is  in  its  general  prin- 
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cijiles  similar  to  that  of  other  forms  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease.  (See 
page  1031.)  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  hope  of  aifecting  the  kidney 
for  good,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  i-egulate  the  diet  so  as  to 
lessen  kidney  strain,  to  stimulate  the  skin  and  intestinal  tract  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  as  they  can,  to  give  iron  to  aid  in  blood  reconstruction,  and 
to  meet  ursemic  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

In  the  treatment  of  imeinia,  the  chief  effort  must  be  to  bring  about 
elimination  of  the  poisonous  materials  from  the  blood.  The  diuretics 
used  should  be  as  lar  ;is  j)Ossible  uuirritating.  By  means  of  pilocarpine 
and  the  vapor  baths  very  free  sweating  may  be  induced.  As  elaterium  is 
accredit(‘d  with  the  esi)ccial  power  of  causing  excretion  of  urea  from  the 
intestines,  it  is  generally  to  be  xu-eferred  among  the  XJUi’gatives.  (Bee 
formula  25.)  In  urseniic  congestion  or  oedema  of  the  lungs,  free  dry  or 
sometimes  wet  cux)])ing,  with  administration  of  oil  of  eucalj’x^tus  and 
other  stimulating  exx)ectorants,  is  in  order.  In  uraemic  convulsions, 
venesection,  anaesthetics,  chlorail,  and  bromides  may  be  used,  with  due 
;idaix)bition  to  the  individual  caise.  In  uraemic  vomiting,  cocaine,  car- 
bolic acid,  iind  other  anti-emetics  may  be  given,  but  usuailly  fail  to  ac- 
comx)lish  much  : whilst  the  food  should  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  in 
extreme  caises  should  be  given  for  a time  solely  by  the  rectum. 

AMYLOID  DEGENERATION. 

Amyloid  degeneration  or  infiltration  of  the  kidney  may  occur  as  a 
complicaition  of  chronic  diffuse  and  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  and  at  times 
in  an  otherwise  normal  kidney.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  of  no  i)ractical 
inix)ortance,  but  in  the  former  it  lu'oduces  modificaitions  worthj"  of  note 
in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright’s  diseaise. 

Etiology. — Amyloid  degeneraition  in  the  kidney,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  body,  is  the  result  of  chronic  tubercnlosis  of  the  lungs,  intestines, 
and  bones  in  particular,  and  then  especially  when  associated  with  ulcer- 
ation or  cavity  formation.  It  also  occurs  in  the  sequence  of  chronic 
sui)puration,  x^articularly  of  the  bones,  and  in  emxjyema  and  syxihilis ; 
lead  x>oi«oning,  gout,  and  malaria  have  also  been  considered  as  of 
etiological  imx^ortance.  It  is  usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease  of 
the  sx^leen,  liver,  and  intestine,  but  it  may  be  limited  to  the  kidneys, 
in  which  case  the  etiology  is  obscure.  The  sux^purative  conditions  are 
generally  considered  as  sometimes  concerm'd  in  the  j^roduction  of  chronic 
diffuse  nex^hritis,  while  lead  ]ioisoning,  gout,  and  malaria  are  mentioned 
in  the  etiology  of  chronic  fibrous  nexdiritis.  It  is  therefore  xiossible  that 
chronic  nexihritis  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  be  in- 
dexmndent  results  of  the  same  cause,  as  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  in 
conse(iuence  of  these  causes  nexffiritis  without  amyloid  degeneration  and 
amyloid  degeneration  without  nex'>hritis  may  occur.  It  is  also  xiossible, 
although  less  x>robable,  that  existing  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
may  occasion  the  nex^hritis. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  amyloid  degeneration  of  an  otherwise 
normal  kidney  may  produce  no  characteristic  gross  changes,  with  the 
exception  ot  pallor  and  translncency  of  tlie  glomeruli,  but  the  presence 
of  amyloid  disease  in  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  is  always  to  be  suspected 
when  a large  white  kidney  is  found,  and  tlie  paler  the  kidney  the  more 
probable  is  the  presence  of  the  amyloid  material.  The  amyloid  degenera- 
tion may  occur  in  atrophied  kidneys  of  whatever  origin,  though  it  is  per- 
haps most  frequently  found  in  the  secondary  atrophy  of  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis.  Pallor  of  the  kidney  and  translncency  of  the  glomeruli,  again, 
may  be  the  only  appearances  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  the  amyloid 
substance,  which  usually  manifests  itself  first  as  a homogeneous  trans- 
lucent thickening  ol  the  walls  of  the  glomerular  capillaries  and  of  the 
afferent  arteries.  It  may  also  be  present  in  the  blood-vessels  and  in 
the  biistmient  membrane  ot  the  tubides  in  the  pyramids.  Its  presence 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  application  of  the  compound  solution  of  iodine, 
which  produces  a mahogany-brown  color.  The  effect  of  amyloid  degen- 
eration ot  the  blood-vessels  is  to  produce  a diminution  of  their  calibre, 
and  this  may  act  as  one  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium  which  is  present  in  the  large  white  amyloid  kidney. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  coniiected  with  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  kidney  vary  in  character  according  to  the  associated  lesion  of  the 
kidney.  They  may,  therefore,  simulate  either  those  of  a chronic  diffuse 
or  of  a chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  or  there  may  be  no  suggestive  symptoms 
that  the  amyloid  degeueration  is  present  if  the  kidney  is  otherwise  nor- 
mal. Albuminuria  is  constant  and  dropsy  frequent.  Polyuria,  uimmic 
symptoms,  and  symptoms  referable  to  hypertrophied  heart  or  to  retinitis 
are  rare.  The  patient  is  pale  and  weak,  and  is  likely  to  suffer  from  diar- 
rhoea in  consequence  of  associated  amyloid  enteritis,  and  to  present  evi- 
dence of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  from  amyloid  disease  of  these 
organs.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  not  especially  increased,  and,  when  the 
kidney  alone  is  affected,  may  be  diminished  to  about  one  thousand  cubic 
centimetres  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  acid,  clear,  of  a pale-yellow 
color,  its  specific  gravity  1010  to  1015.  Albumin  is  usually  copious,  in 
the  vicinity  of  two  per  cent.  Senator  states  that  globulin  is  abundant. 
There  is  but  little  sediment,  and  this  contains  comparatively  few  hya- 
line, granular,  fatty,  and  waxy  casts,  leukocytes,  and  red  blood-corpus- 
cles. The  combination  of  amyloid  degeneration  and  diffuse  nephritis 
may  be  associated  with  a diminished  quantity  of  urine  and  an  abundant 
sediment  of  casts  and  leukocytes,  while  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be 
profuse,  with  a high  percentage  of  albumin  if  the  amjdoid  degeneration 
has  affected  a preceding  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidney  with  hypertro- 
phied heart.  If  amyloid  degeneration  is  ])resent  in  an  atrophied  kidney 
without  hypertrophied  heart,  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  sediment 
may  be  slight  and  the  quantity^  of  albumin  considerable.  Cases  occnr  in 
which  in  the  absence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  a diminished  quan- 
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tity  of  urine  albumin  is  absent,  or  is  present  merely  in  traces,  and  only  a 
rare  narrow  liyaline  cast  is  found. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is 
to  be  inferred  when  an  elhcient  cause  for  general  amyloid  disease  exists 
and  there  is  evidence  of  aiuyloid  disease  elsewhere,  especially  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  chi-onic  diarrhoea.  It  is  rendered  prob- 
able when  the  urine  contains  abundant  albumin  and  but  little  sediment 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  hypertrophy^  of  the  heart. 

Prognosis. — Since  amyloid  degeneration  usually  represents  a late 
stage  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  occurs,  and  of  which  the  prognosis  is 
grave,  the  outlook  for  the  patient  is  sei'ious.  It  is  i)0ssible  that  the 
progress  of  amyloid  degeneration  may  cease  with  the  arrest  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  known  that  amyloid  material  may  remain  in  the  body 
indefinitely  without  being  productive  of  disturbance.  Its  presence  in  the 
kidneys,  however,  is  usually  connected  with  incuiable  extensive  disease 
in  these  organs  and  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  cannot  be  met  by 
any  specific  treatment,  and  often  does  not  modify  the  therapeutics  of  the 
primary  disease  which  causes  it.  Gallic  acid  is  sometimes  useful  in  con- 
trolling an  excessive  loss  of  albumin. 

SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS.  ABSCESS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney  results  in  the  presence  of 
abscesses,  which  may  be  few  or  many,  sharply  localized  or  disseminated 
throughout  the  kidneys.  Such  abscesses  are  to  be  regarded  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  entrance  into  the  kidney  of  pyogenic  bacteria,  which  are 
admitted  directly,  as  in  traumatism,  or  indirectly  through  the  circula- 
tion or  by  means  of  the  urinary  tract.  When  the  bacteria  are  brought 
through  the  circulation,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  called  metastatic ; 
while  the  term  surgical  kidney  is  often  given  to  that  variety  of  suppurative 
nephritis  which  results  from  the  extension  of  an  inflammation  upward 
from  a lower  point  in  the  urinary  tract,  since  such  a progress  has  been 
the  fre([uent  immediate  result  of  a surgical  operation  on  the  urethra 
or  the  bladder. 

The  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  kidney  which  result  from  the  transfer 
of  bacteria  by  means  of  the  blood-current  are  usually  of  embolic  origin, 
infectious  or  septic  emboli  containing  bacteria  being  transferred  from  the 
heart,  as  in  infectious  endocarditis,  or  from  an  infectious  thrombus  in  the 
lungs,  or  in  a body  vein  through  an  open  foramen  ovale.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  a suppui’ative  nephritis  may  arise  from  the  comliination  of 
bacteria  in  the  renal  circulation  and  a local  disturbance  in  the  kidney 
favoring  their  growth.  Abscesses  of  the  kidney  are  therefore  grouped 
as  the  traumatic,  resulting  from  injuries  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design  ; the  embolic,  occurring  in  those  diseavses  in  which  a malignant 
endocarditis  exists  as  the  local  expression  of  a general  infection,  whether 
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regarded  as  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  rheumatism,  osteo- 
myelitis, diphtheria,  tyjjhoid  fever,  dysenteiy,  tuberculosis,  or  actino- 
mycosis ; tiually,  the  pyelonephritic,  in  which  the  inflammatory  process 
is  extended  Ironi  the  urethra,  bladder,  ureter,  and  renal  pelvis,  whether 
induced  by  surgicail  operations,  including  catheterization,  by  gonorrhoeal, 
by  reiuil  calculus,  or  by  unknown  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  or  many  aibscesses  are  present  in  the  kid- 
ney,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a pin-head  to  one  involving  the  space 
between  the  capside  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  aibscesses  are 
either  discrete  or  confluent,  and  the  wall  smooth  or  shreddy.  The  sup- 
pm-ation  may  extend  to  the  paranephric  fat-tiSvSue,  and  result  in  a para- 
neiihric  abscess,  which,  as  well  as  the  renal  abscess,  may  communicate 
with  the  pelvis  ot  the  kidney  or  with  the  digestive  tract,  especially  the 
colon,  duodenum,  or  stomach.  A de})ressed  scar  or  a calcified  nodule 
is  sometimes  found  in  evidence  of  the  previous  presence  of  an  abscess 
of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  of  the  abscesses  is  usually  indicated  by  ir- 
regularlj^  recurring  chills,  with  corresponding  elevations  of  temperature, 
and  a continued  intervening  fever,  with  less  extreme  elevation  of  tem- 
lierature,  and  with  the  disturbances  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  res- 
pu'ation  and  the  nervous  symptoms  characteristic  of  fever.  There  is 
but  little  pain,  except  when  the  kidney  is  injured  or  the  abscess  extends 
beyond  the  kidney,  especially  when  the  lieritoneum  is  approached. 
Although  albuminuria  is  present  and  is  sometimes  abundant,  the  per- 
centage may  be  no  higher  than  exists  in  febrile  conditions  in  which  there 
is  no  local  disease  of  the  kidney.  Hyaline  and  epithelial  casts,  renal 
epithelium,  and  leukocytes  may  be  present,  but  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
almost  always  absent.  If  the  abscess  breaks  into  the  renal  pelvis,  pus 
in  considerable  quantity  suddenly  appears  in  the  urine. 

Diagnosis. — A traumatic  suppui’ative  nephritis  is  apijarent  when  the 
symptoms  mentioned  are  the  immediate  result  of  an  injury.  The  embolic 
variety  of  suppurative  nephritis  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of 
signs  of  a malignant  endocarditis  in  a patient  in  whom  incj'eased  albu- 
minuria, and  especially  the  sudden  appearance  of  pyuria  and  perhaps 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  indicate  a localized  inflammation  of  this 
organ.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to  that  variety  of  suppura- 
tive nephritis  which  extends  from  below  upward,  pj^elonepliritis,  and  to 
the  extension  of  the  abscess  from  the  kidney  to  the  paranephric  fat-tissue, 
paranephric  abscess  or  suppurative  paranephritis. 

Prognosis. — The  pus  from  an  abscess  of  the  kidney  may  become 
absorbed  or  discharged,  the  prognosis  in  the  former  case  being  mild,  in 
the  latter  serious,  perhaps  grave,  according  as  the  pus  escapes  into  the 
urinary  or  into  the  digestive  tract.  The  pus  may  be  dischai’ged  into  a 
neighboring  hollow  organ,  with  the  production  of  a fistula,  which,  if  in 
communication  with  the  digestive  tract,  is  likely  to  end  fatally. 

fi6 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

CYSTS  AND  TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL 

PELVIS  AND  THE  BLADDER. 

RENAL  CYSTS. 

Cysts  are  of  freqiieut  occurrence  in  the  kidneys,  and  may  be  found  in 
an  otherwise  normal  kidney  or  in  one  which  is  diseased.  In  the  former 
there  may  be  one  or  several,  usually  not  larger  tlian  an  apricot,  although 
sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  an  abdominal  tumor  which  may 
cause  mechanical  disturbances. 

Tlie  cysts  to  be  found  in  diseiised  kidneys  are  niultii)le,  sometimes 
innumerable,  and  in  greater  or  less  number  are  a constant  accompaniment 
of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  in  which  affection  they  are  of  secondary 
importance.  They  are  sometimes  in  sucli  numbers  and  of  such  size  as  to 
produce  extreme  enlargement  of  the  kidney,  forming  abdominal  tumors, 
the  multilocular  cystic  kidney,  and  being  eventually  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  grave  renal  disease.  The  cysts  in  an  otherwise  normal  kid- 
ney or  in  one  of  chronic  fibrous  nei)hritis  are  considered  to  arise  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  tubules  or  of  Bowman’s  capsules  bj^  obstruction  to  the 
escape  of  urine.  The  larger  result  from  the  fusion  of  tlie  smaller  cysts, 
and  contain  an  albuminous  fluid,  either  serous  or  gelatinous,  in  which 
crystals  of  uric  acid,  calcic  oxalate,  and  cholesterin,  also  fat  or  blood, 
may  be  present. 

MULTILOCULAR  CYSTIC  KIDNEY.  CYSTIC  DROPSY  OF  THE 

KIDNEY. 

Definition. — Enlargement  of  the  kidney  due  to  the  formation  of 
innumerable  cysts  in  one  or  usually  iu  both  kidneys,  and  iiroducing 
symiitoms  resembling  those  of  atrophy  of  the  kidney. 

Etiology. — The  multilocular  cystic  kidney  is  a congenital  affection, 
and  its  method  of  origin  is  variously  explained.  A foetal  nephritis,  con- 
genital closure  of  the  papilhT,  or  au  irregular  develoinuent  of  the  AVolffian 
bodies  h;us  been  offered  in  explanation.  This  abnormity  has  repeatedly 
occurred  in  children  of  the  same  mother,  and  has  been  associated  with 
other  deformities,  as  hydroceplialus,  cleft  palate,  club-foot,  and  cysts  of 
the  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Both  kidneys  are  usually  symmetrically  en- 
larged, forming  tumors  in  the  adult  as  large  as  au  infant's  head  and  iu 
the  new-born  child  of  the  size  of  the  fist.  The  enlarged  kidney  is  lobu- 
lated  from  the  presence  of  innumerable  cysts,  from  those  of  microscoi)ic 
size  up  to  others  as  large  as  plums,  sei>arated  from  each  other  by  an  inter- 
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veiling  fibrous  structure  in  which  the  renal  tubules  and  glomeruli  are 
liere  and  there  to  be  recognized.  The  contents  are  a thin  watery  fluid  in 
which  urinary  salts  and  albumin  are  often  found,  and  in  wliich  hemor- 
rhages are  not  infrequent.  Blood- pigment,  fat,  and  cholesteriu  may  also 
be  present. 

Symptoms. — The  multilocular  cystic  kidney  may  exist  for  years  with- 
out the  production  of  symptoms,  since  they  are  not  infrequentlj^  found  in 
persons  dying  of  acute  disease.  At  the  same  time  such  a degree  of  dis- 
teutiou  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  in  the  foetus  that  childbirth  is  inter- 
fered with,  or  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  prevented  as  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  infant  from  asphyxia.  The  longer  the  individual  lives 
the  larger  the  diseased  kidney,  since  the  size  and  perhaps  the  number  of 
the  cysts  incromse  with  the  growth  of  the  possessor,  while  the  secreting 
structure  of  the  kidney  lessens.  In  the  adult,  therefore,  symptoms  are 
likely  to  become  manifest,  but  the  tumors  are  rarely  of  such  size  as  to 
produce  mechanical  disturbances,  although  the  diseased  kidney  has  been 
removed  by  the  surgeon  ignorant  of  its  nature.  The  disturbances  Avhich 
arise  are  rather  those  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  niitiltion,  with  an 
excessive  flow  of  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  with  a trace  of 
albumin  due  to  the  associated  chronic  fibrous  nephritis,  which  increases 
in  degree  with  the  age  of  the  individual.  As  a rule,  these  synq)toms, 
like  those  of  the  granular  kidney,  become  conspicuous  after  middle  life. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  is  that  of  fibrous  nephritis,  nece-ssarily 
grave,  although  years  may  elapse  after  the  discovery  of  the  tnmors  and 
the  recognition  of  their  cause  before  death  occurs.  Eai-ly  death  may  be 
expected  if  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  kidneys  fi’om  the  presence  of 
cysts  is  found  in  the  new-born  child. 

Teeatment. — The  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  cystic  kidney  is 
that  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis.  As  both  kidneys  are  invariably  more 
or  less  diseased,  surgical  excision  is  rarely,  if  ever,  justifiable. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Of  the  benignant  variety  of  tumors  of  the  kidney,  fibroma,  lipoma, 
myxoma,  angioma,  and  adenoma  may  be  mentioned,  although  they  are 
of  insufficient  size  and  number  to  be  of  any  practical  importance.  Gra- 
witz  has  shown  that  the  adenoma  of  the  kidney,  the  gross  appearance  of 
which  often  resembles  the  lipoma,  may  proceed  from  displaced  portions 
of  the  suprarenal  capsule.  The  malignant  tnmors  of  the  kidney  are 
sarcoma  and  cancer.  The  former  sometimes,  especiallj'  in  children, 
contain  muscular  fibres,  constituting  myosarcoma. 

Cancer  and  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  occur  both  as  primary  and  as 
secondary  tumors,  present  similar  gross  appearances,  produce  like  symp- 
toms, and  are  to  be  distinguished,  sometimes  with  difficulty,  only  by  a 
microscopical  examination. 

Etiology'. — Primary  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  occurs  oftener 
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in  males  than  in  females,  rather  in  early  or  late  adult  life  than  during 
the  intervening  period,  and  occasionally  is  to  be  found  at  birth.  Sec- 
ondary cancer  owes  its  origin  to  disease  in  the  vicinity,  and  particularly 
to  ])i'imary  malignant  disease  of  the  testis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  affected,  and  the 
right  kidney  is  more  often  diseased  than  the  left,  in  secondary  cancer  of 
the  kidney.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  varieties  occur  as  a diffuse 
infiltration  or  as  nodules,  the  latter  being  more  frequently  the  case  in 
secondary  cancer.  As  a rule,  the  affected  kidney  is  increased  in  size, 
sometimes  enormously,  forming  a tumor  as  large  as  a man’s  head,  weigh- 
ing twenty  pounds,  and  iiroducing  an  appreciable  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men and  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  surface  is  usually 
lobulated.  On  section  the  fibrous  caiisule  of  the  kidney  may  overlie  the 
tumor,  or  may  have  been  perforated  by  the  latter,  or  the  neojilasm  may  be 
everywhere  separated  from  the  kidney  by  the  caiisule,  in  which  case  the 
adrenal  origin  of  the  growth  is  to  be  suspected.  The  shape  of  the  kidney 
is  usually  maintained.  The  consistency  of  the  mass  varies  throughout 
or  in  different  poi-tions,  from  the  scirrhous  to  the  soft  medullary  or  en- 
cephaloid  mass.  The  infiltrating  cancer  of  the  kidney  even  when  exten- 
sive often  preserves  the  distinction  between  the  cortex  and  the  pju'aniids. 
The  color  of  the  tumor  varies  from  gray  or  grayish  white  through  yellow 
to  red  or  black,  as  fatty  degeneration,  necrosis,  hemorrhage,  and  pigment 
formation  exist  often  in  the  same  tumor.  The  neoplasm  may  grow  into 
the  renal  vein,  thence  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  frcTpiently  projects 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  may  be  dilated  and  completely  filled. 

Symptoms. — Malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  may  progress  without 
localizing  symptoms.  Usually  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  and 
ameniia  are  present.  Among  the  earliest  symptoms  suggesting  that  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  is  concerned  are  pains,  either  fixed  or  sliooting 
outward  and  downward,  and  attributable  to  an  extension  of  the  growth 
to  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  Most  imjiortant  as  an  early 
symptom  is  luematuria,  which  may  be  constant  or  intermittent,  slight 
or  so  considerable  as  even  to  prove  rapidly  fiital.  With  extensive 
hemorrhage  and  perhaps  excessive  attacks  of  renal  colic,  worm-like 
clots  of  blood  may  be  voided  with  the  urine.  Cells  or  fragments  of  the 
tumor  may  also  escape  with  the  urine.  The  cells,  unless  containing 
glycogen,  are  of  little  value  in  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  variety  of  shapes 
assumed  by  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  tract.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  diagnostic  inqiortance  of  the  glycogenic  generation 
in  such  cells.  If  fragments  of  the  tumor  are  voided,  a microsco]>ical 
examination  may  reveal  their  nature.  IMost  important  in  diagnosis  is 
the  recognition  of  the  tumor,  which  is  usually  easily  accomplished  by 
bimanual  palpation.  Its  I'enal  nature  is  to  be  suspected  from  the  shape 
and  the  seat  in  the  lumbai'  ivgion,  the  position  behind  the  colon  deter- 
mined by  inflation  of  the  latter,  and  the  usual  lack  of  mobiliW.  It  is 
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overlaid  and  also  separated  from  the  liver  and  si)leen  by  the  resonant 
intestine  when  not  pushed  aside,  while  the  spleen,  if  enlarged,  may  be 
felt  as  a moving  body  in  front  of  the  diseased  kidney.  If  the  surface  is 
lobulated  and  the  consistency  soft,  the  sensation  of  fluid  may  be  suggested, 
and  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to  determine  the  liquid  or  solid  nature  of 
the  miiss.  Urea  or  tragments  of  cancer  may  be  aspirated. 

Diagnosis.  Persistent  renal  hmmaturia,  suggested  by  the  dark-red 
color  of  the  urine,  the  absence  of  clots,  and  the  resen ce  of  albumin 
throughout  the  fluid,  and  of  fragmented  red  blood-corpuscles,  with  or 
without  pain,  and  with  cachexia,  points  to  cancer  of  the  kidney  even  in 
the  absence  ot  enlargement.  Progressive  cachexia  with  persistent  violent 
pain  in  the  region  ot  the  kidney  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for 
warrants  the  gravest  suspicion  of  malignant  disease,  even  if  there  be  no 
discoverable  tumor  and  no  abnormality  of  the  urine.  Tumors  of  the 
kidney  are  usually  readily  distinguished  from  an  enlarged  spleen  by  the 
mobility  and  the  characteristic  edge  of  the  latter.  Tumors  of  the  liver 
and  a distended  gall-bladder  are  also  easily  movable,  and  are  not  overlaid 
by  the  distended  colon.  Pelvic  tumors  proceed  from  below,  and  are  not 
covered  by  intestine.  The  determination  of  the  solid  nature  of  the  reual 
tumor  may  require  the  use  of  the  aspirator  and  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  aspirated  contents. 

Prognosis. — When  but  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  the  tumor  the  prog- 
nosis is  more  favorable  than  if  both  kidneys  are  affected,  since  extirpation 
of  the  diseased  kidney  when  sarcomatous  has  been  followed  by  relief 
of  the  symptoms  and  prolongation  of  life.  Malignant  disease  of  the 
kidney  under  medical  treatment  generally  proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  after  its  recognition.  Death  occurs  from  prolonged  cachexia, 
or  from  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  tumor,  which  often  results 
from  the  establishment  of  fistulm  between  the  growth  and  the  intestine 
or  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the  fatal  issue  may  take  place  rapidly  from 
hemorrhage,  from  rupture  of  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  tumor, 
either  into  the  urinary  tract  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  malignant  tumor  of  the 
kidney  practically  amounts  to  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the 
relief  of  i^ain.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  can  the  diagnosis  be  reached 
sufficiently  early  in  true  cancer  to  justify  excision.  According  to  Abbe, 
even  in  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  case  sim  ives 
beyond  three  years.  The  immediate  mortality  from  nephrectomy  for 
malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  has  been  about  fifty  per  cent.  (Barth.) 

PYELITIS.  PYELONEPHRITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  as  a result  of  the  former,  demand  conjoint  consideration  from 
their  unity  of  origin  and  their  frequent  concuri’ence.  A pyelonephritis 
is  due  to  a-  pyelitis,  although  the  latter  may  occur  without  the  former. 
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Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  x)yelitis,  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  an  irritant,  usually 
bacterial,  conveyed  from  below  upward,  from  the  bladder  along  the 
ureter,  or  from  above  downward,  as  may  occur  in  infectious  disciises, 
e.^.,  scarlet  fever,  diiihtheria,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  pneunionia,  and 
tuberculosis,  or  in  the  elimination  of  such  poisons  {is  cantharides,  tuipen- 
t ine,  copaibii,  {ind  cubebs.  In  this  series  belong  the  instances  of  pyelitis 
occurring  in  di{ibetes  {ittributed  to  the  elimination  of  glucose.  The 
ii-ritant  may  be  transferred  from  {idjacent  x)JD’ts,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
1‘uxiture  of  {i  neighboiing  abscess  into  the  renal  i:)elvis.  Pj^elitis  may  be 
induced  or  {iggr{iv{ited  by  the  presence  in  the  iielvis  of  the  kidney  of  a 
foreign  body,  iis  a calculus,  x){xrasite,  or  blood-clot,  or  by  the  in-esence  of  a 
tumoi-  growing  and  degenerating  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Finally 
are  to  be  recognized  crises  of  j)yelitis  ciilled  idiopathic  or  spontaneous, 
which  {ire  attributed  to  ex})osure  to  cold. 

The  b{ict('ri{il  v{irieties  of  iiyelitis,  especially  when  due  to  an  extension 
of  inlhimnnition  from  the  bhidder,  are  those  xu'oductive  of  pyelonexihritis, 
and  luive  been  most  frequently  occasioned  by  the  nse  of  unclean  ciitheteis 
and  other  instruments,  and  by  the  failure  to  avoid  sepsis  in  oiierations  on 
the  bladder  and  urethra.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  jjyelitis  after  i){ir- 
turition  is  {ilso  to  be  thus  exxilained.  Both  jiyelitis  and  pyelonephritis 
are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  {ind  in  adult  life  than  in  youth. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  infl{imed  mucous  membrane  ])resents  the 
char{icteristics  of  a catarrhal,  suppurative,  or  diiihtheritic  pyelitis,  the 
first  indic{ited  by  swelling  and  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  perhaps 
with  the  {iddition  of  punctate  hemorrhages  {ind  of  ojiaqiie  residu{il  urine 
in  the  j^elvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  sujixmrative  variety  the  mucous  mem- 
buine  is  thickened,  {ind  the  injected  blood-vessels  are  less  consiiicuous 
than  in  the  C{itarrhal  state,  but  pus  is  present  in  greater  or  less  qu{intity 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  ulcerated. 
In  diphtheritic  jiyelitis  suxierficial  necroses  are  present,  in  which  urinary 
S{ilts  are  frequently  xirecipitated,  {ind  the  {ipices  of  the  iiyramids  nuiy 
also  I)e  necrotic  or  dCvStroyed.  When  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  inflamed 
mncous  membr{in(\s,  the  term  hemorrhagic  jiyelitis  is  ajiplied.  If  the 
inflammation  Inis  extended  from  below  upward,  similar  {ii)pearances  may 
be  found  in  the  bhidder  and  ureters,  altliough  the  latter  often  show  evi- 
dences of  a catarrlnil  inflammation  while  an  ulcer{itive  or  a diphtheritic 
inflammation  is  x>res('nt  in  both  the  bhidder  and  the  xielvis  of  the  kidney. 
The  {ilterjitions  nniy  {iffect  one  or  both  kidneys. 

Py(‘h)nex)hritis  is  char{icterized  by  the  x^i'^^si'Bce  of  oxiaque  gi’{iy  or 
yellowish-gray,  more  or  less  bt'aded  stre{iks  continued  along  tlie  liyra- 
mids  from  their  axiices  into  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  Such  streaks  and 
sxmts  have  an  inji'cted  border,  and,  as  tliey  enhirge,  tend  to  become 
confluent  {ind  softened  in  the  centre,  forming  {in  abscess.  In  the  e{irlier 
stages  b{icteri{il  colonies,  frequently  of  the  colon  Imeillus,  are  found  within 
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tlie  tubules,  tlie  epithelium  of  which  is  uecrotic,  while  the  adjacent  inter- 
tubular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  leukocytes.  A granular  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  is  associated.  The  remains  of 
a previous  pyelonephritis  are  at  times  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
kidney  as  foci  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  tubules  and  glomeruli  have 
been  obliterated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pyelitis  are  often  insignificant  or  sub- 
ordinate to  those  ot  the  disease  in  which  it  occurs  as  a complication,  and 
the  existence  ot  the  aftection  is  often  determined  by  the  examination  of 
the  urine  alone.  This  is  equally  true  in  acute  and  in  chronic  pyelitis. 
There  may  be  frequency  of  micturition,  although  this  symptom  is  more 
suggestive  ot  cystitis.  There  may  be  dull  pain  in  tlie  region  of  one 
or  both  kidneys,  with  sensitiveness  on  pressure,  or  the  pain  is  more 
severe,  following  the  course  of  one  or  both  ureters.  There  may  be  but 
little  constitutional  disturbance  if  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  pelvis.  The  urine  in  simple  pyelitis 
presents  a normal  color  and  specific  gi-avity,  and  has  an  acid  reaction. 
The  percentage  of  albumin  is  small,  and  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of 
pus  present.  The  sediment  also  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the 
amount  ot  pus  present,  which  is  more  abundant  in  chronic  than  in  acute 
pyelitis.  The  sediment  contains  pus  coi-puscles,  few  or  many  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  epithelial  cells  in  considerable  number.  The  epithelial 
cells  from  the  pelvis'  of  the  kidney  have  no  characteristics  either  of 
shape  or  of  arrangement  by  which  they  are  to  be  discriminated  from 
those  of  the  bladder.  If  the  pyelitis  is  limited  to  one  kidney,  the  flow 
of  purulent  urine  may  be  followed  by  that  of  a normal  urine  from  tempo- 
rary obstruction  of  the  ureter  continuous  with  the  diseased  renal  ])elvis. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  diagnosis  of  such  a limited  pyelitis  in  the 
female  has  been  repeatedly  accomplished  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters, 
a method  of  diagnosis  made  familial-  by  Kelly,  of  Baltimore. 

The  onset  of  a pyelonexihritis  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  chills, 
fever,  and  sweating,  in  addition  to  the  jDOSsible  jiain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  and  ureters.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  chills  often  suggests 
a malarial  fever,  although  they  occur  without  periodicity.  The  disturb- 
ances of  ajipetite  and  digestion  and  of  the  nervous  system  characteristic 
of  fever  are  associated.  In  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  urine 
already  mentioned,  hyaline  and  epithelial  casts  and  renal  epithelium  ai-e 
to  be  found.  The  urine  is  more  likely  to  be  alkaline  in  pyelonephritis 
than  in  iiyelitis,  since  the  decomiiosition  of  retained  urine  is  a most 
important  factor  in  its  jiroduction. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  jiyelitis  is  often  to  be  made  by  the 
recognition  of  ])yuria,  which  may  be  the  sole  symptom.  In  such  cases 
the  acid  character  of  the  urine  and  the  absence  of  vesical  tenesmus  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  |)us.  In  chronic  pyelitis,  esiiecially 
when  there  is  polyuria,  the  symiitoms  are  somewhat  suggestive  of 
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fibrous  nephritis,  but  there  is  often  persistent  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney.  The  diagnosis  of  x^yelitis  with  dilatation  of  the  jielvis  of  the 
kidney  will  be  considered  under  i>yonex)hrosis. 

Prognosis.— The  of  x^yelitis  dexiends  largely  ux^on  the 

ease  with  which  the  cause  can  be  removed.  It  is,  therefore,  fiivorable  in 
the  infectioiLS  diseases  and  when  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  toxic 
irritants,  but  when  the  removal  of  the  irritant  demands  a surgical  opera- 
tion the  x)i‘ognosis  becomes  more  grave.  The  XR'ognosis  of  a x>yelone- 
Xihritis  is  also  grave,  esxiecially  when  it  occurs  in  a xierson  in  whom,  in 
virtue  of  xirolonged  obstruction  to  the  escaxie  of  urine  from  a stricture 
or  an  enlarged  x>rostate,  chronic  disease  of  the  urinary  tract  has  xireceded 
the  occurrence  of  x)yelonex)hritis.  Even  in  such  cases  the  xiiitient  may 
recover,  although  a xiermauent  atrophy  of  the  kidney  results. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  iiyelitis  dexiends  maiidy  uxion  its 
cause.  Under  all  circumstances  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to 
Xirevent  chilling  of  the  surface,  and  in  acute  or  subacute  cases  confinement 
to  bed  is  essential.  The  food  should  be  always  largely  farinaceous,  and 
in  many  cases  trial  of  absolute  milk  diet  should  be  made.  In  times  of 
exacerbation  the  long-continued  lukewarm  bath  often  acts  favorably". 
Astringent  remedies  are  rarely  of  any  value,  but  when  the  discharge  is 
excessive,  gallic  acid  will  sometimes  reduce  the  amount  in  cases  of  recent 
date  and  of  moderate  intensity,  in  which  class  of  cases  buchu,  salol,  and 
esiiecially  uva  ursi,  or,  better,  its  active  X3i’incix)lej  arbutin  (from  twelve 
to  twenty  grains  a day),  may  also  be  tried  in  large  doses. 

In  older  cases  with  much  suxiXHH’Atiou  boric  acid  may  be  emxiloyed 
(ten  grains  from  three  to  six  times  a day  in  diluted  watery  solution), 
or  the  more  stimulating  remedies,  such  as  oil  of  cox^aiba,  oil  of  sandal 
wood,  and  even  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  given  in  ascending  doses.  If 
in  any  case  the  urine  is  strongly  acid,  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalines 
may  be  used.  Commonly  the  xiatient  should  be  eucoui’aged  to  drink  very 
freely  of  water. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a large  number  of  cases  ]iyelitis  dexiends  uxion  a 
cause  which  is  not  to  be  relieved  by  medical  treatment,  and  must  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  When  there  is  stricture,  it  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay  ; if  in  any  case  the  tumor  becomes  xiercexitible 
and  the  symxitoms  are  severe,  there  should  be  immediate  surgical  explo- 
ration, followed  by  such  oxieration  as  may  seem  advisable.  (See  also 
Eeual  Calculi  and  Tubercular  Kidney.) 

HYDRONEPHROSIS  AND  PYONEPHROSIS. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  xielvis  of  the  kidney,  the  contents  of 
the  dilated  xielvis  being  ni-ine  alone,  hydronexihrosis,  or  mixed  with  x>us, 
X)yone])hrosis. 

Etioi.ogy. — The  chief  cause  of  the  dilatation  is  xu’olonged  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  urine,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  contraction,  com- 
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pressioii,  or  obstruction  of  the  urinary  tract  at  any  point  below  the  pel\  is 
of  the  kidney,  and  may  atfect  one  or  both  pelves.  Contraction  is  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  one  or  both  ureters,  which  may  end  in  oblit- 
eration ot  the  canal.  Obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine  may  be  due  to 
congenital  causes,  as  atresia,  valvular  folds,  twists,  or  oblique  insertion  of 
the  ureter,  but  more  important  are  the  acquired  causes  of  obstruction,  as 
inflammatory  processes  around  the  ureter,  a displaced  uterus,  and  uteiane, 
ovarian,  or  rectal  tumors  couq)ressing  oi-  constricting  the  ureters.  Ob- 
struction may  also  be  the  result  of  causes  acting  from  within  the  ui  inary 
tract,  as  inflammation,  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  calculi,  and  tmnors. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  hydroneiihrosis  without  recognizable  ob- 
struction is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Pyonephrosis  arises  when  the  dilated  renal  pelvis  becomes  the  seat 
ot  a suppurative  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  a chronic  2>yelitis 
may  result  in  dilatation  of  the  renal  iielvis,  with  associated  atro]>hy  of 
the  kidney,  either  from  a weakening  of  the  wall  of  the  renal  pelvis  or 
from  obsti’uction,  jierhajis  temjioiary,  to  the  outflow  of  uiine. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A cystic  tumor  results,  occiqiying  the  site  of  the 
kidney,  and  assuming  its  sha^ie,  but  i)ei'hajis  large  enough  to  apiiear  jis 
an  abdominal  tumor  containing  several  gallons  of  fluid.  The  lai'ger  its 
size  the  more  likely  are  the  abdominal  organs  to  be  disiiUiced,  and  the 
colon  niaj^  lie  uiion  the  tumor  or  at  one  side.  It  is  comi>osed  chiefly 
of  the  dilated  renal  xielvis  and  calices,  the  more  or  less  atrophied  kidney 
appearing  as  an  ajiiiendage  to  the  former,  and  the  larger  the  tumor  the 
greater  is  the  degree  of  atrojihy  of  the  kidney.  The  interior  of  tl'.e 
sac  shows  communicating  sacculi,  the  dilated  calices,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  flattened  pyramids  are  to  be  recognized.  Chronic  interstitial 
neiiliritis  arises  as  the  dilatation  jirogresses,  and  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  cyst  present  the  characteristics  of  the  urine  in  this  aflection.  The 
contents  are  essentially  a urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  although  in 
hydronephrosis  of  long  duration  uric  acid  and  urea  may  be  absent. 
There  is  usually  no  sediment,  but  blood,  pus,  fat,  cholesterin,  or  chalky 
material  may  be  jireseut  in  virtue  of  complicating  heniori-liage  or  in- 
flammation. If  the  obstruction  is  in  the  ureter,  the  latter  may  become 
so  dilated  as  to  suggest  the  small  intestine.  In  pyonephrosis  the  sac 
contains  xnis  in  addition,  and  instead  of  the  smooth  and  shining  grayish- 
white  wall  of  hydronephrosis  there  is  a rough,  ojiaque  yellow,  2)erhaps 
granular  or  ulcerated,  wall. 

Symptoms. — In  general  the  symptoms  of  hydronephrosis  are  due  to 
the  resulting  tumor,  and  eventually  to  the  associated  fibrous  nephritis. 
The  usually  gradual  formation  of  a tumor  produces  no  disturbance  until 
a considerable  size  has  been  attained.  In  unilateral  hjalroneifiirosis  the 
sound  kidney  excretes  a normal  urine,  while  in  bilateral  hydronephrosis 
the  urine  may  be  normal  until  towards  the  close  of  life,  vdien  it  presents 
tlie  characteristics  of  interstitial  nephritis.  In  such  cases  the  frequently 
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associated  hypertrophied  heart  is  compensatory  and  prevents  oliguria. 
Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  are  to  be  recognized,  in  which 
temporary  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine  takes  place,  the  rapid 
formation  of  the  tumor  being  associated  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
affected  kidney.  Tlieie  is  temporary  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
urine  passed,  with  perhaps  vomiting  and  fever,  lasting  a few  days,  when 
relief  follows  the  evacuation  of  a considerable  quantity  of  urine  in  which 
blood  may  be  i)resent.  The  tumor  is  unilateral  or  bilateral,  according 
as  tlie  obstruction  affects  one  or  both  ureters,  and,  even  if  but  one  kid- 
ney is  involved,  may  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  tumor 
is  resistant,  and  when  small  may  descend  with  the  diaphragm ; its  sur- 
face is  smooth,  and  a sense  of  fluctuation  is  more  or  less  distinctly  trans- 
mitted. When  tlie  colon  crosses  the  tumor  the  former,  if  empty,  may  be 
felt  as  a movable  cord,  and  can  be  distended  by  inflation  of  the  intestine. 
The  larger  the  tumor  the  more  likely  is  the  colon  to  be  displaced  later- 
ally. The  tumor  may  produce  the  sensation  of  fluctuation,  occasion 
pain  extending  into  the  thigh,  cause  persistent  constipation,  or  give 
rise  to  dysxjnoea  by  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  tumor  in  i)yonex)hrosis  rarely  attains  so  large  a size  as  that  of 
hydronei)hrosis.  If  the  obstruction  is  intermittent  in  character,  the 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  is  associated  with  the  x^i'(?sence  of 
pus,  blood,  and  albumin  in  the  urine.  In  x^ersistent  x^yonex)hrosis  the 
synix)toms  are  those  of  a snxiX)Ui'Ative  pyelitis.  The  evacuation  of  the 
tumor,  whether  the  latter  is  due  to  the  x^i'esence  of  urine  or  of  xms,  may 
take  x^lace  into  the  intestine,  x^leural  cavity,  or  lung.  As  a rule,  with 
the  x^rog’i’^^sive  enlargement  in  doulfle  hydronexihrosis  synix^toms  of 
chronic  ursemia  occur,  the  urine  x^resenting  the  characteristics  of  that 
of  chronic  flbrous  nex)hritis. 

Diagnosis. — Persistent  hydronexihrosis  xu'ogresses  as  an  abdominal 
tumor,  the  renal  nature  of  which  may  be  susxiected  from  the  seat.  esx>e- 
cially  when  the  colon  lies  in  front.  The  greater  the  size  of  the  tumor, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  cystic  or  solid  enlargements 
of  the  abdomen,  whether  of  renal,  hexiatic,  ovarian,  or  ascitic  character. 
The  tumor  of  xiyonexihrosis  xiresents  similar  x>hysical  characteristics,  and, 
excex>t  that  it  rarely  attains  so  large  a size,  may  also  be  confounded 
with  other  abdominal  tumors,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  especially  when  in  the  right  half  of  the  ab- 
domen or  with  a xiaranexihric  abscess.  The  x>resence  of  x>RS  in  the  urine 
may  serve  to  exclude  a circumscribed  x>eritonitis,  while  Jisxnration  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  cystic  nature  of  the  tumor,  and  thus  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  solid  abdominal  tumors,  and  to  ])ermit  an  examination  of 
the  fluid,  the  renal  origin  of  which  is  usually  indicated  by  the  x^resence 
of  urea  and  uric  acid.  Even  asjiii'ation  may  fail  to  establish  a corivct 
diagnosis  in  unilateral  hydronex>hrosis  of  long  standing  in  which  the 
kidney  has  been  practically  destroyed. 
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Prognosis.  Unilateral  hydronephrosis  may  produce  purely  me- 
chanical discomtort.  Bilateral  hydronephrosis,  when  progressive,  has 
an  unfavorable  prognosis,  essentially  that  of  chronic  fibrous  nephritis. 
Kapidly  fatal  termination  may  follow  the  rupture  of  the  sac  in  either 
variety  of  hydronephrosis. 

Treatment. — Congenital  hydronephrosis  when  bilateral  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  treatment.  AVhen  nnilateral  it  may  be  palliated  by  tap- 
piiig? — oiieration,  however,  which  involves  serious  risk  of  ruj)turing 
the  sac  or  ol  producing  X3eritonitis.  In  rare  cases  the  fluid  can  be  forc(*d 
out  by  manipulation  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Suigical  ojjeration  with 
the  xmrpose  of  relieving  the  kinks  oi-  Uvists  of  the  ureter,  or  of  removing 
other  remediable  obstructive  causes  of  the  disorder,  or  of  removal  of  the 
kidney  itself,  is  certainly  justifiable,  but  there  are  at  present  no  reliable 
surgical  statistics. 

Acquired  hydroneiihrosis  has  been  relieved  by  massage,  with  a sudden 
discharge  of  the  urine  and  immediate  subsidence  of  the  tumor  ; but  some 
danger  attends  the  massage,  and  too  much  force  may  rupture  the  sac. 
Asi)iration  aflords  tenqiorary  relief,  and  has  by  repetition  ])roduced  cure 
in  recorded  cases.  The  iisi^irating  needle  (not  trocar)  should  be  inserted 
on  the  right  side,  two  and  a half  inches  behind  a line  i)erpendicular 
to  the  anterior  sujierior  si)ine  of  the  ileum,  and  midway  between  the 
crest  of  the  ileum  and  the  last  rib.  On  the  left  side  the  needle  should  be 
inserted  about  an  inch  higher  uji.  Fephrotomy,  which  has  been  i)er- 
formed  in  a number  of  cases,  seems  to  be  very  rarely  if  ever  fatal,  but 
in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  produces  a permanent  fistula. 
(Bruce  Clarke.)  Nephrectomy,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Newman, 
has  had  a mortality  of  forty-one  and  three-tenths  per  cent. 

Intermittent  hydroneiihrosis  often  does  not  cause  serious  symiitoms. 
and  in  such  cases  should  be  left  to  nature.  When  it  is  due  to  a mo'S'able 
kidney,  and  consequent  kinking  of  the  ureter,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
nephrorrhaphy. 

In  pyonephrosis,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  jms  1ms  been  determined 
by  aspiration,  neiihrotomy  by  a lumbar  incision  should  be  i^erformed ; 
almost  invariably  nephrectomy  is  nltimately  necessary,  but  the  result  is 
undoubtedly  better  when  the  major  operation  is  deferred  nntil  the  patient 
hius  recovered  from  the  pyaemic  condition  produced  by  the  pyonephrosis. 

SUPPURATIVE  PARANEPHRITIS.  PERINEPHRIC  OR  PARANEPHRIC 

ABSCESS. 

Definition. — A purulent  inflammation  of  the  fat-capsule  of  the 
kidney. 

The  imx)ortance  of  the  i^ecognition  of  an  abscess  in  the  fat-tissue  sur- 
rounding the  kidney  makes  it  desirable  to  give  separate  consideration  to 
this  condition,  which  frequently  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  kidney, 
although  it  may  arise  from  other  sources.  A certain  degree  of  confusion 
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in  the  exact  designation  of  tlie  process  has  arisen  from  the  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  fibrous  and  the  fat  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The 
former  may  be  inflamed,  perinephritis,  even  acutely,  but  contains  no 
extensive  accumulation  of  pus,  nor  does  any  large  abscess  ever  lie  be- 
tween the  kidney  and  its  fibrous  capsule.  Tlie  fat  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
on  the  contrary,  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoueal  fat-tissue,  and  fre- 
quently becomes  the  seat  of  extensive  suppurative  inflammation,  which 
has  been  commonly  called  a perineiihritic  abscess,  although  there  may  be 
no  inflammation  eitlier  of  the  kidney  or  of  its  fibi-ous  capsule.  Para- 
nephi-itis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  the  former  being  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  pus,  the  latter  resulting  in  the  formation  of  fibiuus  tissue. 

Etiology. — This  affection  occurs  twice  as  often  in  men  as  in  women, 
and  more  frequently  in  adult  life  than  in  youth.  Its  origin  is  never 
spontaneous,  though  it  may  be  so  concealed  as  to  receive  this  term,  but 
represents  the  extension  of  an  infiammatory  pi-ocess  from  elsewhere, 
usually  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  may  follow  a wound,  sis  from  a 
knife  or  a bullet.  It  often  occurs  from  the  extension  of  a suppurative 
nephritis  or  pyelitis,  appendicitis,  septic  thrombosis  or  lymphangitis  fol- 
lowing parturition  or  operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs,  testes,  or  sper- 
matic cord,  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  suppurative  perihepatitis,  caries  of 
the  spine  or  pehds,  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura. 
Suppurative  paranephritis  may  also  occur  in  the  sequence  of  infectious 
diseases,  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and  small-})Ox.  This  atfection  most 
frequently  occurs  in  suppurative  nephritis  and  chronic  renal  tuberculosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  fat-tLssue  rapidly  results  in 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  the  peritoneum  is  separated  from  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  kidney  by  a trabeculated  cavity  with  ragged  walls  and 
communicating  sinuses  containing  pus,  blood,  and  sloughs.  In  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  inflammation  the  abscess  extends  both  upward  and 
downward,  and  perforation  may  occur  in  the  loin,  perineum,  or  groin,  or 
into  the  renal  pelvis,  bladder,  colon,  duodenum,  or  the  peritoneal  or 
pleural  cavity. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a suppurative  paranephritis  is  usunlly  ob- 
scure, since  this  affection  occurs  as  a complication  of  a variety  of  well- 
characterized  diseases  in  which  fever  is  a common  feature.  The  lathu*  is 
often  intermittent  and  associated  with  chills,  and  accompanied  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  disturbed  digestion,  which  favor  progre&sive  emaciation 
and  debility.  The  patient  suffers  from  thirst,  the  bowels  are  consti]>ated, 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  respiration  may  be  quickened.  Eventually  the 
patient  assumes  a typhoidal  aspect,  es])ecially  if  evacuation  of  the  pus 
h;vs  not  occurred.  Pain  and  swelling  are  the  loealiziug  symptoms.  Tlie 
pain  is  in  tlie  region  of  the  kidney,  becomes  aggravated  on  pressure,  and 
may  extend  into  the  legs.  The  swelling  is  best  appreciated  on  bimanual 
examination  while  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  It  occupies  the 
lumbar  region,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the 
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ilium  may  distinctly  bulge.  The  skin  in  this  region  may  be  congested 
and  cedematous,  and  a localized  sensation  of  fluctuation  nui}^  indicate 
the  approximation  of  the  abscess  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  urine 
may  show  merely  a trace  of  albumin  or  a few  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  in 
congestion  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  urine  indicates  an 
associated  pyelitis,  or,  when  sudden  and  in  large  quantity,  the  rui)ture 
of  the  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  the  painful  tumor  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney  associated  with  fever  is  determined  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
possible  causes.  Its  position  behind  the  peritoneum  may  be  fixed  bj' 
inflation  ol  the  colon.  The  ai^preciation  of  its  exact  nature  may  re<iuire 
aspiration,  for  the  examination  of  the  urine  is  of  but  little  value.  Sup- 
purative paranephritis  on  the  right  side  originating  from  ai)pendicitis,  as 
a rule,  is  of  sudden  onset  and  rapid  progress. 

Prognosis.  The  outcome  of  a suppurative  paranephritis  is  largelj'^ 
dependent  upon  the  cause.  If  this  is  remediable,  the  prognosis  is 
favorable,  and  recovery  has  followed  both  the  absorption  of  the  pus  and 
its  spontaneous  evacuation.  The  latter  result  is  favorable  only  when 
free  drainage  and  freedom  from  sepsis  concur.  In  the  absence  of  these 
conditions  death  is  likely  to  result  from  septicaemia,  embolic  abscesses, 
progressive  emaciation  and  debility,  or  amyloid  degeneration. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest,  milk  diet,  saline  x)urgation,  or  local 
depletion  may  possibly  arrest  a forming  iierineiihric  abscess,  but  so  soon 
as  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  pus  is  present,  a free 
lumbar  incision  should  be  made  and  thorough  drainage  established. 

NEPHROLITHIASIS.  RENAL  CALCULUS. 

Definition. — The  conditions  associated  with  the  formation  of  jirecipi- 
tates  from  the  urine  in  the  kidney  or  the  renal  pelvis. 

Several  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
urinary  tract,  especially  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  bladder. 
The  resulting  sediment  is  accumulated  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and 
is  designated  as  sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  calculus,  according  to  the  size 
attained.  The  calculus  is  called  renal  when  found  within  the  kidney 
or  its  pehis,  and  during  its  iiassage  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 

Etiology. — Calculi  occur  more  often  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
most  frequently  in  children  and  elderly  persons.  Heredity,  locality,  and 
sedentary  and  luxurious  habits  appear  to  be  fa^mrable  to  their  formation. 
They  are  frequent  in  gout,  and,  though  often  a cause  of  chronic  xiyelitis, 
they  may  be  a result  of  that  disease.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  calculi  is  uncertain,  although  clots,  shreds  of  tissue,  or  the 
ova  of  parasites  may  serve  as  nuclei. 

Composition  and  Appearances. — Uric  acid  and  the  urates,  either 
separately  or  together,  calcic  oxalate,  calcium  jihosphate,  the  triple 
phosphates,  calcium  carbonate,  cystin,  xanthin,  and  indigo,  may  be  pre- 
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cipitated.  Pliosiiliatic  calculi  usually  have  a uucleus  of  uric  acid  or 
of  calcic  oxalate.  The  calculi  of  uric  acid,  calcic  oxalate,  and  jihos- 
phates  are  relatively  common  ; the  other  varieties  are  very  rare.  The 
phosphatic  calculus  is  present  in  alkaliue,  the  others  in  acid,  urine.  Cal- 
culi may  occur  in  one  or  both  kidneys,  are  single  or  many,  as  many 
as  a thousand  having  been  found  in  one  renal  i)elvis,  and  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a grape-stone  up  to  that  of  a goose-egg.  They  may  be  round 
or  smooth,  granulate  or  spinous,  or  be  irregularly  branching  with  protu- 
berant knobs  projecting  into  the  dilated  calices.  Uric  acid  calculi  are 
yellow,  red,  or  lirown  in  color,  and  laniellated  when  broken.  The  calcic 
oxalate  or  mulberry  calculus  is  dark  brown  and  dense.  Phosphatic 
calculi  are  gray,  friable,  somewhat  porous.  Cystin  forms  a calculus 
resembling  wax.  Xanthin  appears  as  a hard  brown  calculus,  indigo  as 
a dark-blue  mass. 

The  renal  calculus  is  usually  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  pehis 
of  the  kidney,  sometimes  extreme,  and  pyelitis.  Pyelonephritis,  sup- 
purative })aranephritis,  and  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  may  occur. 

Symptoms. — Penal  calculi  maj^  be  present  and  produce  no  sjunptoins. 
Gravel,  sand,  or  small  calculi  maybe  passed  repeatedh"  through  a period 
of  years  without  discomfort.  As  a rule,  however,  disturbances  are  (‘on- 
nected  both  with  the  presence  and  with  the  passage  of  the  calculus. 

The  presence  of  the  calculus  in  the  renal  pelvis  is  usually  indicated 
by  lumbar  pain  and  tenderness  near  the  kidnej^  concerned,  luematuria, 
pyuria,  and  iierhaps  a tumor  in  the  region  of  the  affected  kidney.  The 
pain  is  rather  a dull  ache,  more  or  less  constant,  though  sometimes 
aggravated  by  motion.  Although  usually  limited  to  the  affected  kidney, 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  sound  kidney.  Blood-corpuscles  are  frequently 
found  in  the  urine,  sometimes  in  sufficient  number  to  produce  discolora- 
tion. Pyuria  is  frequent,  since  pyelitis  is  the  usual  result  of  a calculus 
retained  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  quantity  of  pus  is  commonly 
small,  and  there  may  be  intervals  when  none  is  passed.  Tlie  existence 
of  the  pyelitis  is  also  made  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  chills  and  fever. 
If  the  calculus  obstructs  the  outflow  of  urine,  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  occurs,  either  a hydronephrosis  or  a pyonephrosis,  according  as 
pyelitis  is  alisent  or  present.  Abscesses  of  the  kidney  or  paranephritis 
may  follow  the  pyelitis,  the  latt(‘r  being  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  renal  tumor  and  persistent  elevation  of  temperature.  If  a 
chronic  inllammation  of  the  kidney  resulhs,  symptoms  of  mild  urtemia 
develop,  or  a prolonged  cachexia  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
kidney  may  follow. 

The  passage  of  the  stone  produces  more  characteristic  symptoms. 
These  are  renal  colic  and  h{ematuria.  The  pain  usually  begins  instan- 
taneously, especially  during  exertion,  though  it  may  arouse  the  patient 
from  a sound  slee]).  It  is  cutting  or  stabbing,  and  is  sharply  defined, 
extending  along  the  course  of  tlie  ureter,  either  towards  the  testicle  or 
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into  the  thigh.  It  may  be  most  severe  in  the  back,  or  may  radiate 
upward,  i^erhaps  into  the  epigastrium.  The  pain  may  cease  suddenly, 
either  from  the  escape  of  the  stone  into  the  bladder  or  from  its  return 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  a recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  take  place 
with  the  renewal  of  efforts  at  tlie  expulsion  of  the  stone.  The  attack  of 
pain  may  be  associated  with  a chill  or  chilliness  and  a sensation  of  faint- 
ness, and  ill  children  be  accompanied  with  convulsions.  The  siiasms  of 
renal  colic  may  last  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  recurrent  XJai’cxysms  be 
continued  for  many  hours,  with  sudden  relief  if  the  stone  enters  the 
bladder.  Hamiaturia  associated  with  the  attack  of  renal  colic  may  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a distinct  redness  of  the  urine  and  an  a])X)recial)le 
bloody  sediment,  or  merely  a smoky  color,  and  may  jiersist  for  several 
days  after  the  jmssage  of  the  calculus.  There  is  increased  freipiency 
of  micturition,  and  the  (piantity  of  urine  jiassed  may  be  either  less 
or  greater  than  normal.  Karely  there  is  sui)])ression  of  urine  lasting 
for  days,  although  the  stone  is  usually  imxiacted  in  but  one  ureter.  If 
the  calculus  is  imx)acted  iii  the  ureter,  ulceration,  jierforation,  abscess,  and 
peritonitis  may  occui'.  The  iiatient  prefers  to  lie  on  the  affected  side 
with  updrawn  knees,  and  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side  is  frequently 
retracted  and  sometimes  swollen  when  the  iiain  extends  into  the  scrotum. 

Diagnosis. — Renal  colic  may  be  confounded  Avith  intestinal  colic, 
and,  Avhen  on  the  right  side,  with  hepatic  colic  or  the  pain  from  perfo- 
rating appendicitis.  Intestinal  colic  is  not  so  sharply  defined  and  more 
raiiidly  improA^es,  while  the  frequent  limitation  of  the  pain  to  the  course 
of  the  ureter,  the  hsematuria,  and  the  absence  of  localized  extreme  ten- 
derness exclude  ax>pendicitis  ; the  lack  of  jaundice  and  dilatation  of  the 
gall-bladder  are  imiiortant  in  eliminating  heiiatic  colic.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  seA^ere  pain  even  in  jiaroxysms,  but  Avithout  hmmaturia 
or  the  iiassage  of  calculi,  may  be  referred  to  the  region  of  the  kidney 
and  ureters.  To  such  attacks,  which  are  sometimes  associated  aa  ith  a 
moA^able  kidney,  the  term  riephralgia  is  apjilied  : patients  suffering  from 
them  haA^e  been  oiierated  upon  with  a AueAA^  to  the  remoAail  of  a probable 
calculus,  although,  according  to  Rausohoff,  in  forty-four  recorded  cases 
the  surgeon  has  failed  to  find  a calculus.  In  scA^eral  instances,  how- 
CA^er,  the  nephralgia,  like  the  similar  hepatalgia,  has  been  relieA^ed  by 
the  ojicratiou.  The  calculous  nature  of  a pyelitis  or  a nephritis  is  to 
be  suspected,  in  the  absence  of  attacks  of  renal  colic,  from  the  persist- 
ence of  pain  limited  to  the  region  of  the  kidney,  aggraA'ated  on  motion 
and  often  associated  with  blood  in  the  urine.  EsjAecial  imiiortance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  persistent  presence  of  red  blood-coiquiscles  recog- 
nizable by  the  microscope.  The  finding  in  the  urine  of  crystals  is  of 
little  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  a calculus,  though  of  value  in  determining 
the  nature  of  a calculus  which  has  been  diagnosticated  by  other  eA’idence. 

Prognosis. — An  attack  of  renal  colic  rarely  jiroA^es  fatal,  and  succes- 
sive attacks  may  be  borne  without  risk  to  the  life  and  general  good  health 
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of  tlie  patient.  The  occiirrence  of  anuria  is  a serious  complication, 
although  recovery  hits  taken  place  after  its  existence  for  twenty  days.  A 
calculus  too  large  to  pass  through  the  ureter  may  be  retained  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  without  producing  serious  disturbance.  There  are  no 
known  means  by  which  it  may  be  dissolved  while  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  its  presence  there  is  always  a source  of  dangei-  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  patient,  through  the  production  of  the  sermus  inflammatory 
and  degenerative  conditions  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  renal  colic  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a hot  bath, 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  should  be  given,  \\dth  inhalations 
of  ether  or  chloroform,  as  in  biliary  colic.  Very  hot  fomentations  over 
the  seat  of  pain  are  usually  grateful  to  the  patient.  Manipulations  of  the 
part  do  no  good,  but  it  is  said  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which  inversion 
of  the  body  has  been  followed  by  slipping  back  of  the  stone  and  imme- 
diate relief  The  driidcing  of  lai’ge  quantities  of  feebly  alkaline  water, 
or,  if  there  be  nausea,  of  carbonic  acid  water  with  potassium  citrate  and 
lemon  juice,  may  be  of  service  in  lessening  the  renal  irritation. 

The  treatment  of  a patient  sulfering  from  habitual  renal  gravel  or 
calculus  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  concretions.  M’^heuever 
there  is  a calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  violent,  especially  sudden, 
exertions,  jolts,  or  falls  must  be  sedulously  avoided,  for  fear  of  dislodging 
the  stone  and  throwing  it  into  the  ureter.  If  the  calculus  be  uric  ac-id, 
the  diet  should  be  largely  farinaceous  ; if  the  calculus  be  oxalic  acid, 
sweets  and  starchy  food  should  be  avoided.  In  all  cjises  the  habit 
should  be  formed  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  between  meals, 
two  to  three  pints  a day.  In  uric  acid  nephrolithiasis  Saratoga,  Vichy, 
or  other  alkaline  mineral  waters  may  be  used  ; they  are,  however,  prob- 
ably inferior  to  artificial  waters  made  by  the  addition  of  a known  quan- 
tity of  alkalies  to  carbonic  acid  water, — one  or  two  drachms  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  potassium  bicarbonate  to 
the  pint.  Alkaline  waters  may  often  be  advantageously  substituted, 
especially  in  uric  acid  gravel,  by  the  benzoated  water  given  in  formula 
4 ; it  is  very  effective  in  removing  uric  acid,  probably  by  converting  it 
into  hippuric  acid. 

Although  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  calculus  once 
formed  in  the  kidney  can  be  dissolved,  nevertheless,  in  obedience  to 
authority,  trial  may  be  made  with  alkaline  solvents, — potassium  citrate 
given  well  diluted  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a day,  or  pijierazin  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  three  times  a day,  kept  up  for  several  months. 
This  treatment  is,  however,  not  free  from  danger  : not  only  may  the 
general  bodily  condition  be  depressed  by  the  long  use  of  the  alkali, 
but  the  continuous  alkalinity  of  the  urine  may  lead  to  deposition  of  the 
phosphate  about  the  calcidus. 

The  only  radical  cure  when  stone  is  permanently  lodged  in  the  kidney 
is  in  surgical  operation,— either  nephrotomy,  followed  by  the  extraction 
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of  the  stone,  or  nephrectomy,  the  removal  of  the  kidney,  l^ephrectomy 
should  never  be  practised  unless  the  kidney  has  undergone  hopeless, 
secondary  changes,  a condition  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
when  the  case  comes  under  treatment  sufficiently  early.  Persistency 
of  attacks  of  renal  colic  may  of  themselves  demand  nephimlithotomy, 
but  the  appearance  of  pus  in  the  urine  or  persistent  albuminuria  between 
the  attacks  should  lead  to  its  immediate  performance. 

The  value  of  the  early  operation  as  contrasted  with  the  late  is  well 
shown  in  the  statistics  collected  by  Thorndike  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  Newman  and  Legue.  In  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases,  in- 
cluding those  with  and  those  without  marked  purulent  discharges,  there 
were  eighteen  deaths  following  nephrolithotomy,  giving  a mortality  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  the  majority  of  the  deaths  being  in  suppurative  cases 
(Thorndike) ; in  eighty-two  cases  free  from  suppuration,  reported  by 
Newman  and  Legue,  the  mortality  was  only  two  and  four- tenths  x^er  cent. 
White  gives  the  average  mortality  of  neiihrolithotomy  at  five  iier  cent. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

ENURESIS.  INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  the  result  of  i^aralysis  of  the  siihincter  or 
of  contraction  of  the  compressor  muscle  of  the  bladder,  in  either  case 
the  bladder  being  unable  to  retain  the  urine.  Paralytic  incontinence  is 
characterized  by  frequent  micturition,  often  excited  by  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, or  other  sudden  general  muscular  action,  and  by  more  or  less  con- 
stant dribbling.  Spasmodic  incontinence  is  made  evident  by  frequent 
micturition  occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  Paralysis  of  the  com- 
pressor muscle  may  also  i^roduce  frequent  micturition,  x^erhaps  constant 
dribbling,  but  the  bladder  becomes  hyperdistended  from  retention,  and 
voluntary  muscular  effort  does  not  increase  the  rax^idity  of  the  outflow. 

The  causes  of  incontinence  of  urine  are  general  muscular  or  nervous 
weakness,  disease  of  the  sx^inal  cord,  faulty  innervation  of  the  bladder, 
excessive  distention  from  obstruction  or  xiolyuria,  cystitis,  vesical  calculi, 
and  irritation  of  the  genital  tract  or  rectum. 

Enuresis  is  normal  in  infants  ; it  frequently  occurs  in  young  children, 
especially  at  night,  nocturnal  enuresis^  and  occasionallj^  also  during  the 
day.  Such  children  are  sometimes  x^ale,  often  excitable,  but  not  infre- 
quently free  from  other  disturbances.  The  escaxie  of  urine  ofteuest  takes 
X)lace  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  child  usually  being  unaware 
of  its  passage.  The  inability  to  retain  the  water  may  be  due  to  the  habit 
of  freely  drinking  milk  or  water  before  going  to  bed,  to  local  irritation, 
as  from  worms  in  the  rectum,  to  a vesical  calcnlus,  to  concentrated  or 
saccharine  urine,  to  hyperaisthesia  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to  x^crixih- 
eral  irritation  from  phimosis  or  a narrow  meatus,  or  to  reflex  irrita- 
tion, as  teething.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  wetting  the  bed  may  be 
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the  sole  evidence  of  an  epileptic  fit  during  the  night,  and  that  it  may 
be  an  early  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  cord. 

Treatment. — Functional  nocturnal  enuresis  usually  in  the  end  yields 
to  increase  of  age  and  of  general  bodily  strength.  The  treatment  should 
be  primarily  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  general  system  by 
tonics,  by  out-door  exercise,  and  especially  by  strychnine ; if  the  urine 
be  acid  and  irritant,  alkalies  may  be  employed.  Tincture  of  belladonna 
given  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is 
probably  the  most  efficacious  remedy.  The  child  should  avoid  drink- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  should  always  be  taken  up  at  ten  o’clock  to 
empty  the  bladder  : punishment  is  cruel. 

NEURALGIA  OF  THE  BLADDER.  IRRITABLE  BLADDER. 

Frequent  and  painful  micturition  results  from  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  may  be  a symptom  of  organic  disease,  as  in- 
flammation or  calculus,  or  may  exist  without  apparent  cause,  constituting 
irritable  bladder.  The  hypenesthesia  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  then 
attributable  to  an  enfeebled  nervous  system  from  faulty  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, digestive  disturbances,  sexual  excess,  and  uterine  or  ovarian 
disejxse.  The  frequency  of  micturition  is  accompanied  with  tenesmus, 
an  insuperable  desire  to  pass  water.  There  is  usually  pain  at  the  end 
of  micturition,  and  a sense  of  discomfort  in  the  perineum  or  symphysis 
before  and  after  micturition.  When  the  pain  is  due  to  spasm  of  both 
compressor  and  sphincter  muscles  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause  sjunp- 
toms  of  collapse,  the  skin  being  covered  with  a cold  sweat  and  the  pulse 
quickened  and  enfeebled.  The  passage  of  a sound  produces  distress  when 
the  hypertesthetic  region  is  reached.  Patients  suftering  from  an  irritable 
bladder  are  usually  thin  and  pale,  and  complain  of  headache,  backache, 
and  physical  weakness.  They  are  often  irritable  or  depressed,  and  suffer 
readily  from  imaginary  evils. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  of  irritable  bladder  attention  should  be 
chiefly  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  neurasthenia  which  is  at  the  base  of 
the  complaint.  Not  rarely  extremely  acid  urine  or  local  dise.ase  exists, 
and  should  be  appropriately  remedied.  Suppositories  of  exti’act  of  bella- 
donna or  opium  are  efficient  in  violent  paroxysms,  and  may,  if  necessary, 
be  aided  by  local  hot  baths.  Belladonna  given  continuously  may  be  of 
service,  and  sometimes  treatment  as  for  a mild  cystitis  is  judicious. 

cystitis,  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  inllammation  of  the  bladder  are  both  gen- 
eral and  local,  although  such  a distinction  is  not  always  to  be  absolutely 
made.  Most  important  among  the  former  are  the  infectious  diseases, 
especially  typhoid  fever,  acute  ai-ticular  rheumatism,  py.Tinia  and  septi- 
crnmia,  erysipelas,  influenza,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox,  in 
wbich  slight  degrees  of  cystitis  are  frequent.  In  these  diseases  also  the 
milder  varieties  of  acute  nephritis  are  common,  and  the  iufiammation  of 
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the  bladder,  like  the  nephritis,  is  probably  the  result  of  the  local  action 
ot  the  bacteria  or  toxins  demonstrably  or  presumably  concerned  in  the 
origin  and  progress  of  these  diseases.  The  frequent  association  of  cystitis 
and  gout  is  most  satisfactorily  explained  as  the  result  of  a direct  irrita- 
tion by  the  concentrated  urine  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
The  more  purely  local  causes  are  injuries  to  the  bladder,  which  may 
result  Iroui  the  use  of  instruments  or  of  irritating  urethral  injectioiLS,  or 
from  the  pressure  of  faeces  in  the  rectum,  of  pessaries  in  the  vagina,  or 
of  the  foetal  head  at  childbirth.  Also  important  among  the  local  causes 
are  foreign  bodies,  including  calculi  and  invading  bacteria,  especially  the 
gonococcus.  Certain  medicinal  agents,  as  cantharides,  copaiba,  cubebs, 
and  mustard,  when  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  may  produce 
a cystitis.  Eetention  of  uri)ie,  whether  induced  by  stricture,  prostatic 
enlargement,  or  vesical  tumors,  or  by  defective  muscular  contraction,  as 
in  paraplegia,  is  capable  of  exciting  a cystitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
bladder  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory 
process  from  neighboring  parts,  as  the  urethra,  rectum,  uterus,  vagina, 
or  peritoneum,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  an  unclean  catheter. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  to  be  found  are  either 
characteristic  of  a catarrhal  inflammation  or  are  indicative  of  a pseudo- 
membranous or  a phlegmonous  process.  In  acute  catarrhal  cystitis  the 
mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  swollen  and  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  are  either  slimy  or  purulent,  in  accordance  with  which  differ- 
ences a cystitis  is  regarded  as  catarrhal  or  suppurative.  In  chi'onic  cys- 
titis the  mucous  membrane  is  of  a bluish  slate  color  in  spots,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  are  more  slimy  than  purulent.  The  pseudo- 
membranous cystitis  is  characterized  either  by  the  jn’esence  of  fibrinous 
clots,  or  more  frequently  by  ecchymoses,  ulcerations,  and  superficial  ne- 
croses of  the  mucous  membrane,  diphtheritic  cystitis.  These  necroses 
appear  as  opaque  gray  or  yellow  patches,  especialh"  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  upon  projecting  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  may  con- 
tain urinary  salts.  In  phlegmonous  cystitis  the  submucous  tissue  is 
destroyed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  detached  in  shreds  or 
flakes,  or  even  be  exfoliated  as  a cast  of  the  interior  ot  the  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  distressing  and  per- 
sistent symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  pain.  This  may  be 
preceded  by  a chill  and  fever,  and  the  latter  may  la,st  for  some  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  acute  inflammation.  The  pain  is  usually 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  symj)hysis  pul>is,  but  ma^  extend  to  the 
perineum  and  the  rectum,  and  is  .somewhat  relie'sed  by  mictuiition. 
More  severe  and  distressing  is  the  frequently  associated  ^ esical  tenes- 
mus, when  intense  called  strangury,  compelling  frequent  micturition, 
perhaps  every  few  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  a few  diops  of  blood 
mav  escape.  The  urine  is  opaque,  high-colored,  and  acid  oi  alkaline. 
At  the  outset  it  may  be  free  from  albumin,  although  later  albumin  occurs 
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in  consequence  of  the  iiresence  of  blood  or  pus.  A grayish  sediment, 
the  so-called  mucous  cloud,  is  formed,  in  which  are  particles  of  slime, 
giving  the  reaction  of  nucleoalbumin  (mucin),  and  numerous  polynuclear 
leukocytes,  cells  of  vesical  epithelium,  occasional  red  blood-corjiuscles, 
and  often  abimdaut  bacteria.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline  the  precipitate 
usually  contains  amorphoas  phosphates,  crystalline  triple  phosphates, 
and  ammonium  lu-ate.  In  the  severer  forms  of  acute  cystitis  blood  and 
albumin  are  abundant,  and  clots  of  fibrin  or  shreds  of  tissue  may  be 
present.  The  inesence  of  Ciists  and  a higher  percentage  of  albumin 
tlian  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  pus  and  blood  are  indicative 
of  a complicating  inliammation  of  the  kidney. 

In  the  milder  varieties  of  acute  cystitis  the  fever  subsides  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  Vesical  pain  and  tenesmus  gradually  disappear, 
and  the  urine  becomes  normal.  In  chi-onic  catarrhal  cystitis  the  vesical 
pain  and  tenesmus  may  be  comparatively  slight.  The  opacity  of  the 
urine  becomes  greater  and  the  sediment  more  abundant,  coutainiug  larger 
numbers  of  i)us-corpuscles  and  a correspondingly  increased  amount  of 
albumin.  The  urine  is  usually  alkaline,  and  the  pus  is  often  trans- 
formed into  a gelatinous  mass,  which  adhei’as  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained.  Digestive  disturbances,  with  slight  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
often  result  from  chronic  catarrhal  cystitis. 

The  severer  forms  of  acute  cystitis  may  be  such  from  the  outset,  or 
may  be  due  to  an  acute  exacerbation  in  chronic  cystitis,  and  usually 
represent  the  result  of  a diphtheritic  or  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  subperi- 
toneal  and  paracystic  fibrous  tissue.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  may 
be  also  due  to  a complicating  pyelonephritis.  The  febrile  disturbance  is 
greater,  the  course  is  irregular,  and  the  range  of  temiierature  is  higher, 
with  frequent  wide  daily  variations  between  the  extremes.  The  patient 
may  be  delirious,  somnolent,  or  in  a condition  of  stupor.  The  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  is  indicated  by  localized  induration,  pain,  and  tender- 
ness, often  ax)parent  on  rectal  examination.  The  abscess  may  be  evacu- 
ated into  the  bladder,  with  relief  to  the  j)ain  and  discomfort,  or  may 
extend  towards  the  peritoneum,  with  the  iiroduction  of  a iieritouitis. 
Sloughs  of  mucous  membrane  may  plug  the  urethra,  so  that  in  the 
female  they  may  be  withdrawn  by  forceps.  \Vitli  the  continuance  of 
the  severe  synqitoms  the  jiatient  may  collapse,  the  tenqieratnre  being 
subnormal  and  the  pulse  inapxn’eciable.  Englisch  and,  recently.  Paul 
Thorndike  have  called  esiiecial  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  jire vesical 

inflammation  in  the  space  defined  by  Retzius  as  in  part  the  result  of 

« 

cystitis,  the  characteristic  localizing  synqflom  being  a sharply  defined, 
usually  symmetrical  tumor  above  the  symphysis,  terminating  in  sui^pura- 
tion,  although  sometimes  undergoing  resolution. 

Diagnosis. — Vesical  pain  and  tenesmus  suggest  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  urine. 
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Prognosis. — The  longer  the  continuance  of  the  cystitis  the  more 
doubtful  is  the  prognosis.  Eecovery  readily  takes  place  in  the  milder 
varieties  ol  acute  catarrhal  cystitis,  whereas  the  proguosLs  becomes  grave 
if  the  cystitis  extends  towards  the  kidney  or  to  the  neighboring  fibrous 
tissue.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  cystitis  is  always  serious,  from  the 
frequent  impossibility  of  removing  the  cause,  and  from  the  liability  to 
acute  exacerbations. 

Treatment. — Whenever  from  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  from  other  cause,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  development  of 
cystitis,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
existing  cause.  Before  beginning  an  habitual  catheterization,  boric  acid 
or  salol  may  be  exhibited,  so  as  partially  to  sterilize  the  urine.  The 
catheters  should  be  preferably  of  rubber,  and  should  be  kept  in  a bichlo- 
ride solution,  and  washed  in  hot  water  after  use ; as  the  catheter  goes 
through  the  urethra  a solution  of  bichloride,  1 to  4000,  should  be  sent 
through  it  so  as  to  disinfect  the  urethra.  The  bladder  should  then  be 
washed  out  with  a strong  solution  of  common  salt  (a  large  tablespoonful 
to  a quart ),  and  alterwards  followed  by  a solution  one-fourth  as  strong. 
After  a time,  when  catheterization  is  daily  practised,  the  tissues  become 
so  hardened  and  difficult  of  infection  that  absolute  asepsis  as  to  the 
catheter  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  acute  cystitis  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  with  the  hips  slightly 
elevated  and  the  knees  bent  over  a pillow,  and  given  a mild,  non-irri- 
tating diet  from  which  all  spices  and  alcoholic  drinks  are  assiduously  ex- 
cluded. When  the  symptoms  are  severe,  absolute  milk  diet  should  be 
insisted  upon.  In  order  to  render  the  urine  as  little  irritating  as  possible, 
water  should  be  taken  very  freely  between  meals,  in  the  form  either  of 
the  natural  mineral  water  or  of  medicated  waters,  the  selection  being 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  urine : if  this  be  ammoniacal, 
boric  or  benzoic  acid  may  be  given ; if  it  be  irritatingly  acid,  alkalies 
should  be  used.  When  there  is  a large  amount  of  uric  acid,  especially 
if  there  is  gravel,  formula  4 may  be  employed.  In  very  severe  asthenic 
cavses,  especially  when  there  are  excessive  tenesmus  and  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  perineum  should  be  freely  leeched.  The 
warm  sitz-bath,  or  fomentations  with  hot  water,  often  are  very  useful : 
poultices  are  uncleanly,  and  have  no  special  advantage.  Hot-water 
enemata  sometimes  do  good,  and  should  always  be  used  where  there  is 
constipation.  If  such  local  applications  fail  to  give  relief,  opium  sup- 
positories, or  preferably  suppositories  containing  extract  of  opium  (one 
graiji)  and  extract  of  belladonna  (one-quarter  grain),  may  be  tried. 
Barely  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  are  necessary.  Opiates  are 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  belladonna  given  by  the  mouth  may  be  all 
that  is  required.  Various  drugs  whose  active  principles  are  eliminated 
by  the  urine  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  They  should  always  be  given  in  dilute  solu- 
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tion.  Tlie  older  of  these  remedies  are  nva  ursi  (fluid  extract  one  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  hours),  or  arbutiii,  its  active  priiiciide  (fifty  to 
eighty  grains  a day),  buchu  (fluid  extract  one  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours),  triticum  repens  (fluid  extract  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours ; 
very  little  value).  Salol,  or  preferably  sodium  Siilicylate,  is  often  given, 
forty  to  fifty  grains  a day ; j)otassium  chlorate  is  especially  commended 
by  Striimpell,  twenty  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  at  least  six  ounces  of  water 
being  administered  three  to  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

When  cystitis  becomes  subacute  or  chronic  the  stimulating  dimetics 
are  often  serviceable  : they  are  oil  of  cubeb,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  sandal 
wood,  terebene,  and  even  oil  of  turpentine.  In  acute  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  bladder  these  remedies  are  harmful. 

If  in  acute  cystitis  relief  be  not  obtained  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out.  Sometimes  simple  ster- 
ilized warm  water  suffices.  In  our  experience  a solution  of  boric  acid  (ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  to  four  per  cent,  (satui'ated)  solution)  has  been  espe- 
cially efficient,  but  other  substances  (see  Chronic  Cystitis)  may  be  used. 
Ill  chronic  cystitis,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  parts,  and  the  re- 
moval of  any  strictures,  calculi,  or  other  removable  cause  of  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  local  irrigation. 
Boric  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate  1 to  15,000,  or  plumbic  acetate  1 to 
1000,  or  tannic  acid  1 to  300,  or  carbolic  acid  1 to  500,  or  alum  1 to  2000, 
may  be  employed.  Silver  nitrate,  in  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  solution, 
is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  various  surgeons,  the  most  generall}' 
efficacious  of  all  the  local  applications.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  pro- 
duces great  pain,  and  it  should  therefore  be  first  ased  in  small  quan- 
tities and  in  the  weakest  solution  ; but  it  should  be  tried  persistently. 
In  washing  out  the  bladder  it  is  better  never  fully  to  distend  the  viscus  ; 
when  the  soft  rubber  catheter  has  reached  the  bulbo-uieuibranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  sterilized  water  should  be  sent  through  it  by  means  of  a 
fountain  syringe  and  allowed  to  flow  back,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  urethra. 
The  catheter  should  then  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  fluid  injected  and  afterwards  withdrawn.  About  the  same 
quantity  should  be  iujected  various  times  until  the  viscus  is  thoroughly 
cleansed.  To  prevent  absorption,  the  final  washing  should  be  with 
simple  sterilized  water.  We  have  seen  serious  poisoning  from  the  use  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  In  most  cases  the  character  of  the 
medicated  solution  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

When  a cystitis  depends  upon  spinal  paralysis,  very  little  can  be 
achieved  by  any  local  treatment.  As  the  urine  is  always  ammoniacal, 
boric,  benzoic,  and  other  acids  given  by  the  mouth  are  often  very  useful. 
Sodium  hyposulphite  in  half-drachm  doses  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended in  hopeless  cases.  Draining  the  bladder  through  a sui)rapubie 
or  peroneal  opening,  as  practised  by  some  surgeons,  is  justified  only 
when  the  cystitis  is  threatening  life  or  is  due  to  local  obstruction. 


FORMULARY 


The  following  formulae  are  given  largely  as  examples  to  medical  students  and  j'oung 
graduates  to  aid  them  before  they  have  thoroughly  acquired  the  art  of  extemporaneous 
prescription  writing.  They  are  not  to  be  slavishly  followed,  but  to  be  altered,  modified, 
or  entirely  substituted  by  other  combinations  to  suit  the  individual  case.  With  verj^  few 
exceptions  they  have,  however,  been  much  used  in  practice,  and  we  believe  are  trust- 
worthy as  practical  working  prescriptions. 


No.  1. 

5^  Tr.  guaiaci  ammoniat®,  fS^i; 

Tr.  ferri  chloridi,  foiss; 

Tr.  cantharidis,  TTLxlviii; 

Vini  aloes,  fovi; 

Alcoholis,  q.  s.  ad  f3iii. 

M.  S. — Teaspoonful  after  meals  in  milk. 

The  proportions  of  this  formula  must  he 
modified  for  the  individual  case.  The  aloes 
should  he  increased  or  lessened,  as  may  he 
required,  until  the  patient  has  one  or  two 
softish  stools  each  day.  There  is  also  much 
difference  in  the  irritability  of  the  bladder 
in  relation  to  cantharides. 

No.  2. 

Sodii  sulphatis, 

Magnesii  sulphatis,  aa  Shij 
Aquae,  f^vi. 

Misce. 

S. — Half  to  one  ounce  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  a glass  of  water. 

No.  3. 

Sodii  sulphatis, 

Magnesii  sulphatis,  aa  3iii; 

Ferri  sulphatis,  gr.  viii ; 

Aquae,  f^vi. 

Misce. 

S. — Half  to  one  ounce  in  water  three  or  four 
times  a day  in  a glass  of  water. 

No.  4. 

Lithii  benzoatis, 

Lithii  bicarbonatis,  aa  gr.  xv  ; 

Potassii  bicarbonatis,  gr.  xx ; 

Aquae  acidi  carbonici,  Oi. 

Misce  et  dispensa  in  siphone. 

S. — Two  pints  daily. 

No.  5. 

R Bismuthi  subcarbonatis, 

Acidi  carbolici,  gr.  xviii. 

Misce  et  dispensa  in  capsulis  xxiv. 

S. — One  or  two  every  one  to  three  hours,  pro 
re  nata. 


In  making  these  capsules  it  is  essential  for 
the  ingredients  to  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated before  being  put  in  the  capsules,  which 
should  also  be  kept  well  covered  with  some 
dry  powder  like  lycopodium.  In  certain 
cases  a mixture  is  preferred  as  follows  : 

U Acidi  carbolici,  gr.  xviii ; 

Bismuthi  subnitratis,  ohij 
(jtlycerini,  f 333 ; 

Aquas,  f Jiiss. 

Misce. 

S. — Shako  thoroughly  to  complete  mixture. 
Dose,  dessertspoonful  in  water. 

No.  0. 

R Acidi  sulphurici  aromatici,  f3>i; 

Ext.  hoematoxyli,  3*ii; 

Syr.  zingiberis,  f3iss. 

Misce  et  addo 

Tr.  opii  camphorata;,  f^iss. 

S. — Dessertspoonful  in  water. 

In  many  cases  it  is  well  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  paregoric  contained  in  this  pre- 
scription, increasing  proportionately  the 
ginger  syrup. 

No.  7. 

U Antipyrini,  gr.  xv  ; 

Pilocarpinae  hydrochloratis,  gr.  ss; 

Tr.  aconiti,  gtt.  viii ; 

.^quae,  f^iss. 

Misce. 

S. — Take  a tablespoonful,  immediately  followed 
by  a hot  general  or  foot  bath  (ten  minutes) ; then, 
the  patient  being  covered  in  bed,  one  dessert- 
spoonful in  a tumbler  of  hot  toddy,  repeated,  if  no 
sweating  occur,  in  twenty  minutes.  When  there 
is  pain,  if  morphine  does  not  disagree  with  the 
patient,  one-sixth  of  a grain  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture. 

No.  8. 

U Misturae  cretae,  f^iii ; 

Tr.  kino, 

Tr.  cinnamomi, 

Tr.  opii  camphoratae,  aa  f^i. 

Misce. 

S. — Tablespoonful  in  water,  pro  re  nata. 
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No.  9. 

R Spiritus  camphoraj,  f^ss ; 

Olei  caryophylli,  TTixxx; 
Chloroformi,  fSiiij 
Tr.  opii  deodoratic,  fS'i; 

Tr.  capsici,  foil* 

Misce. 

K<S. — Shako  well.  Thirty  to  forty  drops  in 
water  every  half-hour  to  two  hours,  pro  re  nata. 


No.  10. 

U Tincturaj  ferri  chloridi,  f^ii; 

Ilydrargyri  chloridi  corrosivi,  gr.  ii; 
Glycerini,  f^ix; 

Aquae,  f^ii. 

Misce. 

S. — Teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 

The  amount  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  this 
prescription  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
case. 

No.  11. 

U Potassii  iodidi,  ^ss ; 

Syr.  sarsaparillae  comp.. 

Ext.  sarsaparilla}  ild.  comp.,  Sa  f5iii. 
Misce. 

S. — Teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful  in  water  as 
directed. 

To  the  above  formula  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  added  as  desired  ; no  precipitate  will 
be  formed. 

No.  12. 

R Bismuthi  subnitratis, 

Antipyrini,  gr.  x ; 

Cocainm  hydrochloratis,  gr.  iii; 

Mucil.  acacia), 

Aqua),  aa  f^ss. 

Misce. 

S. — Shake  well.  Throw,  by  moans  of  an  ordi- 
nary dropper,  about  five  minims  into  each  nostril 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

No.  13. 

Allen’/i  Antiseptic  Nasal  Wash. 

Acidi  benzoici, 

Sodii  boratis,  aa  gr.  Ixxxv; 

Acidi  salicylici,  gr.  xx; 

Acidi  borici,  .^iv ; 

Thymoli,  gr.  xvi ; 

Eucalyptoli,  gtt.  viii; 

01.  gaulthoriae,  gtt.  viii; 

Mcntholi,  gr.  v ; 

01.  pini,  gtt.  viii : 

Glycerini,  .^v,  Ttlxx; 

Alcoholis,  3iv;  _ 

Aqua)  dostill.,  q.  s.  ad 
Misce. 

S. — Add  a teaspoonful  to  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  use  as  a spray  or  wash. 


No.  14. 

Seiler's  Antiseptic  Nasal  Wash. 

Sodii  bicarbonatis,  3!; 

Sodii  boratis,  ^i ; 

Sodii  benzoatis, 

Sodii  salicylatis,  aa  gr.  xx  ; 

Thymoli, 

Eucalyptoli,  aa  gr.  x ; 

Mentholi,  gr.  v; 

01.  gaultheriae,  gtt.  vi; 

Glycerini,  ^viiiss; 

Alcoholis,  3ii; 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ad  Oxvi. 

Misce. 

This  wash  is  very  stimulating  to  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  and  often  needs  dilution. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  often  much 
more  convenient  to  have  this  solution  in  the 
form  of  tablets.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose  is  to  omit  the  glycerin,  alcohol, 
and  water  from  the  above  prescription,  and 
divide  the  other  ingredients,  after  thorough 
incorporation,  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  tablets,  one  of  which  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  water  will  give  a solution  practi- 
cally of  the  strength  of  that  of  the  formula. 

Another  alkaline  wash  much  used  for 
cleansing  the  nose  is  Dobell's  solution,  which 
is  composed  of — 

Sodii  boratis, 

Sodii  bicarbonatis,  aa  oi  j 

Acidi  carbolici,  gr.  x.xx ; 

Glycerini,  f^i; 

Aqua),  Oii. 

Misce. 

No.  15. 

A powder  for  use  by  asthmatics  may  be  made 
by  taking  out  all  the  pieces  of  stems  and  leaf- 
stems  from  stramonium,  so  as  to  use  only  the 
leaves  themselves,  powdering  these  sufficiently 
fine  to  go  through  a No.  8 sieve,  and  then  satu- 
rating thoroughly  this  powder  with  a saturated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  dr3'ing. 

No.  16. 

Potassii  citratis.  ^i; 

Succi  limonis,  f5iss; 

Syr.  ipecacuanhas,  f^ss ; 

Syrupi,  f5i. 

Misce. 

S. — Dessertspoonful  every  two  hours. 

In  this  formula  one  grain  of  apomorphine 
hydrochlorate,  or,  if  the  patient  be  robust, 
half  to  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  ipecacuanha,  the  syrup 
being  increased  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 
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No.  17. 

JJ  Ammonii  chloridi, 

Ext.  glycyrrhizae/aa  3ii; 

Mucil.  acacise,  f^iss; 

Aquae,  f^iiss. 

Misce. 

S. — Dessertspoonful  every  two  hours. 

A simple  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt 
in  water  is  preferred  by  many  patients,  and 
is  often  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 

No.  18. 

U Belladonna  fob,  gr.  xcvi; 

Hyoscyami  fob, 

Stramonii  fob,  aa  gr.  xlviii; 

Ext.  opii,  gr.  iv ; 

Tabaci,  gr.  Ixxx; 

Aquae,  Oi. 

M.,  ft.  sob  et  addo 

Potassii  nitratis,  gr.  clx  ; 

Potassii  arseuitis,  gr.  ccc.xx. 

Saturate  bibulous  paper  and  dry  for  use. 

S. — Paper  is  rolled  into  cigarettes,  one  of  which 
is  smoked  until  relief  is  afforded  or  some  giddiness 
produced. 

No.  19. 

li  Sodii  phosphatis,  ^iii; 

Sodii  sulphatis,  5i ; 

Potassii  iodidi,  3i. 

Misce  et  tiat  pulvis  subtilissimus. 

M.  S. — Teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful  as  re- 
quired. 

No.  20. 

Pulveris  sennm,  ^ii ; 

Pulveris  zingiberis,  ^i; 

Pulveris  aloes,  3ii- 
Misce. 

S. — Put  in  a pint  of  whiskey;  agitate  fre- 
quently, and  after  three  days  take  the  clear 
liquid  at  bedtime,  thirty  to  si.xty  drops,  more  or 
less,  as  required  to  produce  a free  faecal  discharge. 

If  more  convenient,  the  druggist  can  be 
directed  to  exhaust  the  powder  with  a pint  of 
dilute  alcohol. 

No.  21. 

U Ext.  rhois  glabrae  fld.,  f^iii; 

Pulv.  potassii  chloratis,  ,5iss; 
Glyeerini,  f^ss. 

S. — Shake  well.  One  to  three  teaspoonfuls  to 
a wineglassful  of  water  as  gargle. 

No.  22. 

B Picis  liquidae,  f3iii ; 

Triturentur  cum  liquore  calcis,  Oviii,  ad 
saturationem,  et  percolentur  per  prunum 
virginianam,  3'’hi- 

S. — Wineglassful  one  to  two  hours  after  each 
meal. 

No.  23. 

B Acidi  ni^rohydrochlorici,  f^ii  j 
Aquae,  f^iss; 

Strychninae  sulph.,  gr.  i. 

Misce  et  adde 

Tr.  gentian®  comp., 

Tr.  cardamomi  comp.,  aa  q.  s.  ad  f.^'d. 

S. — Dessertspoonful  after  meals  in  water. 


This  solution  is  a very  elegant  stomachic 
tonic,  which  can  be  used  in  cases  of  general 
debility  with  failure  of  appetite  and  diges- 
tion occurring  during  convalescence,  and  at 
other  times. 

When  there  is  a tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
and  no  hepatic  stimulation  is  required, 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  substituted  for 
nitrohj'drochloric ; when  there  is  a distinct 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  following  inodili- 
cation  will  often  be  found  very  useful : 

B Acidi  sulphuric!  diluti,  foiij 
Syr.  zingiberis,  foi; 

Strychnia®  sulph.,  gr.  i. 

Misce  et  adde 

Tr.  gentian®  comp.,  f§ii; 

Tr.  cinnamomi,  f5iii. 

S. — Dessertspoonful  after  meals  in  water. 

No.  24. 

B Glycerin!, 

Olei  ricini,  aa  fgi; 

Olei  caryophylli,  gtt.  iv. 

Misce. 

S. — Shake  thoroughly.  Tablespoonful  contains 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  oil. 

If  this  mixture,  after  it  is  shaken  to 
thorough  homogeneity,  be  put  into  an  ice- 
cold  spoon  or  ice-cold  water,  it  will  congeal 
into  a very  thick  mass  which  can  be  swal- 
lowed without  disgust. 

No.  25. 

B Elaterini,  gr.  ss  ; 

Ext.  belladonn®,  gr.  i ; 

Olei  caryophylli,  gtt.  x. 

Misce  et  fiant  pilul®  vi. 

S. — One  every  four  to  six  hours  until  purga- 
tion occurs. 

No.  26. 

B Acidi  hydrocyanic!  dib,  gtt.  xxiv; 
Cocain®  hj-drochloratis,  gr.  iv ; 

Eli.xir.  aromatic!,  f^iss. 

S. — Teaspoonful,  repeated  in  forty  minutes  if 
needed. 

No.  27. 

B Strychnin®  sulph.,  gr.  i ; 

Ext.  quassi®,  gr.  xxiv  ; 

Oleoresin®  capsici,  gr.  iv  ; 

Olei  caryoph}-!!!,  gtt.  xxiv. 

Misce  et  fiat  massa  in  capsulas  xxiv  dividenda. 

S. — One  directly  after  meals. 

No.  28. 

B Strontii  salicylatis,  i 

Strychnin®  sulph.,  gr.  i ; 

Naphtoli,  gr.  xxiv ; 

Acidi  carbolic!,  gr.  xviii. 

Misce  et  fiat  ma.s.sa  in  capsulas  xxiv  dividenda. 

S. — One  directly  after  meals. 


CHAETS  OF  TEMPEEATUEE. 


Chart  I. 


Scarlet  Fever.  (Boston  City  Hospital,  Department  for  Contagious  Diseases.) 


Chart  II. 


Measles.  (Boston  City  Hospital,  Department  for  Contagious  Diseases.) 


Chart  III. 
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Small-Pox.  (Boston  City  Hospital,  Department  for  Contagious  Diseases.) 
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Typhoid  Fever,  defervescence  and  relapse.  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital.) 
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Chart  IV 


Chart  VI. 
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Typhus  Fever.  (Murchison.) 
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Diphtheria,  without  antitoxin.  (Boston  City  Hospital.) 
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Diphtheria,  with  antitoxin.  (Boston  City  Hospital.) 
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Chart  IX. 
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Pneumonia,  pseudo-crisis  ou  the  fifth  day.  (Massachusetts  General  Ilospital.) 


Chart  X. 
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Yellow  Pever.  (Bemiss.) 
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Chart  XI 
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Malaria,  Tertian  Fever  during  convalescence  from  ovariotomy.  (Massachusetts  General 

Hospital.) 
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Malaria,  Double  Tertian  Infection.  (Thayer  and  Hewetson.) 
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INDEX 


A, 

Abdominal  aorta,  aneurism  of, 
696. 

dropsy,  967. 

Abscess,  iliac,  876. 
of  brain,  510.  ( Vide  Suppu- 

rative Encephalitis.) 
of  kidney,  1040. 
of  liver,  918. 
of  spleen,  30. 
paranephritic,  1051. 
pcrinephritic,  1051. 
pulmonary,  766. 
retropharyngeal,  799. 
spinal,  547. 
subphrenic,  914. 

Abulia,  383. 

Acarus  scabiei,  346. 

Acetonuria,  1012. 

Achromatopsia  in  hysteria,  409. 

Aconite,  poisoning  by,  358. 

Acoria,  849. 

Acromegaly, '626. 

Acro-parmsthesia,  623. 

Actinomyces,  231. 

Actinomycosis,  231. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism,  61. 
ataxia,  554. 
bronchitis,  712. 
infectious  jaundice,  151. 
polymyositis,  44. 
tuberculosis,  244. 

Addison’s  disease,  41. 

Ad6nie,  16. 

Adenitis,  tubercular,  281. 

Adiposuria,  1000. 

Adrenal  glands,  diseases  of,  41. 

Aerophagy,  850. 

.®stivo-autumnal  fever,  207. 

African  hypnosis,  463. 
sleeping  disease,  463. 

Ageusia,  477. 

Aglyphia,  484. 

Agraphia,  484. 
literal,  485. 
musical,  484. 
verbal,  485. 

Ague  and  fever,  201. 

Alburninimeter,  1003. 

Albuminuria,  1001. 
cj'stic,  1003. 
febrile,  1004. 
functional,  1003. 
infectious,  1004. 
in  lead  poisoning,  365. 
tests  for,  1002. 


Albuminuria,  intermittent, 
1003. 

neurotic,  1004. 
of  adolescence,  1003. 
pathological,  1003. 
physiological,  1003. 
transitory,  1003. 

Albumosuria,  1001,  1005. 

Alcohol,  acute  poisoning  by, 
351. 

chronic  poisoning  by,  368. 

Alcoholic  insanity,  373. 

Alcoholism,  368. 

Alexia,  484. 

Algesia,  381. 

Alimentary  canal,  tuberculosis 
of,  265. 

Alkaptonuria,  999. 

Allocheiria,  579. 

Alopecia,  syphilitic,  308. 

Amaurosis,  479. 

Amblyopia,  479. 

Amentia,  383. 

Amimia,  ataxic,  484. 
sensory,  485. 

Amnesia,  periodic,  467. 

Amoeba  coli,  321. 
dysenteria;,  321. 

Amusia,  ataxic,  484. 
sensory,  484. 

Amyloid  liver,  928. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis, 
588. 

Anaemia,  2. 
cerebral,  492. 
essential,  9. 
idiopathic,  9. 
lymphatic,  16. 
of  spinal  cord,  545. 
pernicious,  9. 

progressive,  9. 
secondary,  3. 
simple,  2. 
spinal,  409,  545. 
splenic,  16. 
tropical,  3. 

Anaesthesia,  382. 
psychical,  391. 

Analgesia,  712. 

Anarthria,  484. 

Anatomist’s  tubercle,  250. 

Anchylostomum  duodenale,  9. 

Aneurism,  691. 

arterio-venous,  691. 
by  anastomosis,  691. 
cirsoid,  692. 
dissecting,  691. 

(58 


Aneurism,  false,  691. 
morbid  anatomy,  692. 
nodular  periarteritis  in,  692. 
of  abdominal  aorta,  696. 
of  aorta,  693. 
diagnosis,  693. 
ph3'sical  examination  in, 
694. 

prognosis,  696. 
treatment,  697. 
of  heart,  648. 
serpentine,  692. 
symptoms,  692. 
tracheal  tugging  in,  695. 
treatment,  697. 
true,  691. 
varicose,  691. 

Aneurisms,  cerebral,  497. 

Angina,  797. 

Ludovici,  187. 
pectoris,  682. 
diagnosis,  683. 
prognosis,  683. 
treatment,  684. 
vaso-motor,  682. 

Angioneurotic  oedema,  622. 

Animal  parasites,  321. 

Ankylostoma  duodenale,  339. 

Ankylostomiasifs,  339. 

Anorexia,  849. 

Anterior  lobe,  tumors  of,  525. 

Antero-lateral  sclerosis,  585. 

Anthracosis  of  lung,  756. 

Anthrax,  235. 

diagnosis,  236. 
prognosis,  236. 
treatment,  237. 
bacillus  of,  235. 
internal,  236. 
malignant,  236. 
oedema,  236. 

Antimonial  poisoning,  360,  368. 

Antiphthisin,  241. 

Antitoxin  of  tetanus.  200. 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  177. 

Anuria,  1015. 
in  hysteria.,  410. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of,  693. 

Aortic  insufficiency’,  665. 
stenosis,  666. 

Aphasia,  484. 
ataxic,  484. 

cortical  localization  of,  486. 
motor,  484. 
sensory,  484. 
subcortical,  487. 
transcortical,  487. 
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Appendicitis,  876. 
abscess  in,  878,  882. 
diagnosis,  883. 
etiology,  876. 
induration  in,  880. 
morbid  anatomy,  877. 
mortality  of,  884. 
perforation  in,  878. 
peritonitis  in,  878,  882. 
prognosis,  884. 
surgical  treatment,  889. 
symj)toms,  879. 
termination  of,  881. 
treatment,  887. 
chronic,  885. 
recurrent,  885. 
relapsing,  885. 

Apoplexy,  498  {note). 
serous,  493. 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  478, 
580. 

Arithromania,  386. 

Arsenical  poisoning,  360,  367. 

Apraxia,  487. 

Arachnitis,  489. 

Arhythmia,  681. 

Arteries,  alterations  of,  in  ne- 
phritis, 1018i 

atheromatous  degeneration 
of,  686. 

diseases  of,  686. 
syphilis  of,  311. 

Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  1019. 

Artorio-selerosis,  686. 
diagnosis,  690. 
morbid  anatomy,  687. 
prognosis,  690. 
pseudo-cartilaginous  plates 
in,  687. 

treatment,  690. 

Arthritis  deformans,  71. 
rheumatic,  chronic,  70. 
rheumatoid,  71. 
uratica,  76. 
urica,  76. 

Arthropodes,  diseases  due  to, 
345. 

Articular  rheumatism,  acute, 
61. 

chronic,  70. 

Artificial  feeding  of  infants,  869. 
respiration,  354. 

Ascariosis,  337. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  337. 

Ascending  paralysis,  548. 

Ascites,  967.  ( Vide  Hydroper- 

itoneum.) 
adipose,  968,  987. 
chylous,  968. 

Asiatic  cholera,  219. 

Asphyxia,  local,  620, 

Astasia  abasia,  415. 

Asthma,  725. 
bronchial,  725. 
cardiac,  660,  725. 
diagnosis,  727. 
dyspeptic,  726. 
nervous,  726. 
paroxysms,  treatment  of, 
728. 

prognosis,  727. 
renal,  725. 


Asthma,  sputum  in,  726, 
symptoms,  726. 
thymic,  40,  725. 
thyroid,  725. 
treatment,  727. 
uraemic,  1016. 
uterine,  726. 

Ataxia,  acute,  554. 

Friedreich’s,  589, 
hysterical,  415. 
locomotor,  575. 

Ataxic  aphasia,  484. 
paraplegia,  588. 

Atelectasis,  736. 
acquired,  736. 
congenital,  736. 
foetal,  736. 

Atheroma  of  arteries,  686. 

Athetosis,  380,  483. 
double,  483. 

Atrophic  myopathy,  48. 

Atrophy,  muscular  neuritic, 
615. 

Atropine,  poisoning  by,  355. 

Aura  epileptica,  420. 

Automatic  movements,  378. 

Automatism,  epileptic,  422, 

Azoturia,  93. 

B. 

Bacillus  anthracis,  235. 
comma,  220. 

Klebs-Locffler,  164. 
of  anthrax,  235. 
of  cholera,  220. 
of  diphtheria,  164,  170. 
of  erysipelas,  185. 
of  leprosy,  301. 
of  pneumonia,  741. 
of  syphilis,  304. 
of  tetiinus,  194. 
of  typhoid  fever,  119,  135. 
of  tuberculosis,  239,  241. 

staining  of,  256. 
of  whooping-cough,  179. 
tussis  convulsivaj,  179. 

Bacteria  in  acute  endocarditis, 
651. 

Balantidium  coli,  322. 

Bantingism,  59. 

Barlow’s  disease,  55. 

Basedow’s  disease,  33. 

Bedbug,  348. 

Beef  tape-worm,  324. 

Bell’s  disease,  513. 
palsy,  611. 

Beri-beri,  609. 

Biceps  jerk,  379. 

Big-jaw  in  cattle,  231. 

Bile-ducts,  diseases  of,  931. 

Biliary  tract,  tumors  of,  947. 

Bilious  fever,  207. 
remittent  fever,  207. 
typhoid  fever,  151. 

Bilirubin  in  j.aundice,  933. 

Black  measles,  104. 
small-po.x,  113. 

Bladder,  diseases  of,  1057. 
inflammation  of,  1058. 
irrigation  of,  1062, 
irritable,  1058. 


Bladder,  neuralgia  of,  1058. 
tuberculosis  of,  283. 

Blepharoclonus,  431, 

Blepharospasm,  431. 

Blood,  examination  of,  in  mal- 
aria, 209. 

Blood-flukes,  335. 

Blood-vessels,  alterations  of,  in 
nephritis,  1018. 
tuberculosis  of,  283. 

Bone  typhoid,  193. 

Bones,  tuberculosis  of,  285. 

Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  324. 
cristatus,  324, 
latus,  324. 
liguloides,  324. 

Brach’s  symj)toni,  579. 

Bradycardia,  680. 

Brain,  diseases  of,  509. 
of  membranes  of,  488. 
dropsy  of,  246. 
motor  centres  of,  473. 
softening  of,  518. 
tubercle  of,  242. 
tuberculosis  of,  284. 
tumors  of,  524. 

Brenzkatechinuria,  999. 

Bright’s  disease,  1022. 
acute,  1023. 
diagnosis,  1025. 
morbid  anatomy,  1023. 
prognosis,  1025. 
symptoms,  1023. 
treatment,  1025. 
urine  in,  1024. 
second  stage,  1028, 
diagnosis,  1030, 
j)rognosis,  1031. 
symptoms,  1029. 
treatment,  1031. 
third  stage,  1033. 
diagnosis,  1036. 
morbid  anatomy,  1033. 
prognosis,  1037. 
sym])toms,  1034. 
treatment,  1037. 

British  plague,  1 18. 

Bronchi,  diseases  of,  712. 

Bronchial  asthma,  725. 
catarrh,  acute,  712, 
chronic,  717. 
obstruction,  723. 

Bronchiectasis,  721. 
morbid  anatomy,  722. 
symptoms,  722. 
treatment,  723. 

Bronchitis,  acute,  712. 
diagnosis,  714. 
symptoms,  713. 
treatment,  714. 
of  first  stage,  715. 
of  second  stage,  716. 
capillary,  713. 
cheesy,  252. 
chronic,  717. 

S3'mptoms,  718. 
treatment,  719. 
dry.  718. 

epidemic  capillary,  104. 
membranous,  720. 
putrid,  718. 

Bronchocele,  31. 
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Broncho-pneumonia,  759. 
diagnosis,  761. 
prognosis,  762. 
symptoms,  760. 
treatment,  762. 
lobular,  760. 
nodular,  759. 

Bronchorrhoea,  718. 
serous,  718. 

Brow  ague,  206,  456. 

Bulbar  palsy,  537. 

Bulimia,  850. 

Bursitis,  omental,  951. 

C. 

Cache.xia  strumipriva,  38. 

Caisson  disease,  449. 

Calabar  bean,  poisoning  by,  357. 

Calculi,  biliary,  939. 
pancreatic,  955. 
renal,  1053. 

Camp-fever,  145. 

Cancer  of  gall-bladder,  948. 
of  gall-duct,  948. 
of  intestines,  900. 
of  liver,  928. 
of  lung,  767. 
of  oesophagus,  812. 
of  pancreas,  960. 
of  peritoneum,  986. 
of  stomach,  843. 

Cancrum  oris,  792. 

Cantharides,  poisoning  by,  361. 

Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  352. 
antidote,  353. 

Cardiac  asthma,  660. 
collapse,  330. 
dilatation,  670,  674. 
dropsy,  662. 
epilepsy,  423. 
hypertrophy,  669. 
murmur  of  aortic  valve,  665, 
666. 

of  mitral  valve,  664,  665. 
of  pulmonary  valve,  668. 
of  tricuspid  valve,  667. 
neuroses,  678. 
palpitation,  676. 

Casts,  renal,  blood,  1014. 
epithelial,  1014. 
fatty,  1014. 
granular,  1014. 
hyaline,  1013. 
mucous,  1013. 
wa.\y,  1014. 

Catarrh,  autumnal,  704. 
bronchial,  acute,  712. 

chronic,  717. 
dry,  718. 

gastric,  acute,  827. 

chronic,  831. 
nasal,  acute,  701. 
chronic,  702. 

Cephalodynia,  74. 

Cercomonas  coli  hominis,  322. 
intestinalis,  322. 

Cerebellar  localization,  487. 

Cerebellum,  tumors  of,  526. 

Cerebral  anmmia,  492. 
aneurism,  497. 
convulsions,  378. 


Cerebral  embolism,  494. 
hemorrhage,  498. 
after-history  of,  503. 
convulsions  in,  501. 
diagnosis,  504. 
paralysis  in,  502. 
secondary  degeneration  in, 
500. 

symptomatology,  500. 
temperature  in,  501. 
treatment,  506. 
trephining  in,  505. 
hypermmia,  493. 
localization,  471,  481. 
oedema,  493. 
palsy  of  children,  508. 
rheumatism,  65. 
sinus,  thrombosis  of,  497. 
syphilis,  528. 
tetanus,  198. 
thrombosis,  493. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  152. 
anomalous  forms,  155. 
chronic,  155. 
diagnosis,  156. 
malignant  form,  155. 
morbid  anatomy,  153. 
ordinary  type,  154. 
prognosis,  156. 
symptomatology,  153. 
treatment,  156. 
sclerosis,  multiple,  522. 

Chalicosis  of  lungs,  756. 

Chancre,  hard,  306. 

Character,  388. 

Charcot-crystals,  13. 

Charcot- Marie  type  of  muscu- 
lar atrophy,  616. 

Charcot,  sensory  crossway  of, 
482. 

Charts  of  temperature,  1067- 
1071. 

Cheesy  bronchitis,  252. 
pneumonia,  252. 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  660. 

Chigoe,  348. 

Chloral,  poisoning  by,  351. 

Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  352. 

Chloroma,  15. 

Chlorosis,  4. 
diagnosis,  6. 
prognosis,  7. 
treatment,  7. 

Choked  disk,  477. 

Cholangitis,  935. 

Cholecystenterostomy,  947. 

Cholecystitis,  935. 

Cholccystotomy,  947. 

Choledochitis,  936. 
catarrhal,  936. 

Choledochotomy,  947. 

Cholelithiasis,  939. 
biliary  colic  in,  941. 
composition  of  stone,  940. 
diagnosis,  943. 
impaction  of  stone,  943. 
jaundice  in,  942. 
morbid  anatomy,  940. 
prognosis,  944. 
surgical  treatment,  946. 
symptoms,  941. 
treatment,  945. 


Cholera,  Asiatic,  219. 
algid  period,  222. 
comma  bacillus  in,  220. 
diagnosis,  223. 
enteroclysis  in,  225. 
intravenous  injection  in, 
225. 

morbid  anatomy,  221. 
prognosis,  223. 
prophyla.xis,  223. 
stools  in,  221. 
symptomatology,  221. 
treatment,  223. 
infantum,  226,  861. 

treatment,  863. 
morbus,  225. 
nostras,  225. 
sicca,  223. 

Cholerine,  222. 

Chorea,  432.  ( Vide  St.  Vitus’s 
dance.) 

automatic,  439. 
convulsive,  438. 
electric,  438. 
general,  380. 

(lermanorum,  439. 
habit,  438. 
hereditary,  440. 
Huntingdon’s,  440. 
hysterical,  438. 
local,  380. 
minor,  432. 
of  childhood,  432. 
of  pregnancy,  437. 
organic,  438. 
post-hemiplegic,  483. 
pre-hemiplegic,  483. 
reflex,  437. 
rhythmical,  380. 
senile,  438. 

Choreic  movements,  380. 
tic,  438. 

Chylothorax,  774. 

Chyluria,  1000. 

Cimex  lectularius,  348. 

Circular  insanity,  399. 

Cirrhosis  of  kidnej',  1033. 
of  liver,  923. 
of  lung,  264,  756. 

Citric  acid,  poisoning  b\',  360. 

Clonus,  379. 

Cocaine,  poisoning  by,  355,  356. 

Cocainism,  376. 

Coccidiurn  oviforme,  321. 

Cold  in  the  head,  701. 

Colic  from  lead,  333. 
mucous,  870. 

Colica  pictonum.  362. 

Colitis,  pseudo-membranous, 
870. 

Colics’s  law  in  syphilis,  304. 

Coloptosis,  855. 

Coma,  460. 

in  cerebral  syphilis,  534. 

Combined  sclerosis,  588. 

Comma  bacillus  in  cholena,  220. 

Compression  myelitis,  558. 

Confusional  insanit3',  395. 

Congenital  myotonia,  49. 

Congestive  malarial  fever,  208. 

Conium,  poisoning  b}’,  358. 

Consciousness,  double,  467. 
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Constipation,  903. 
diagnosis,  905. 
symptoms,  904. 
treatment,  905. 

Constitutional  diseases,  41. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  251. 

Contractions,  paradoxical,  379. 

Convulsions,  378,  430. 
cerebral,  378. 
epileptiform,  378. 
hysterical,  378. 
in  epilepsy,  419. 
spinal,  378. 
tetanic,  378. 

Convulsive  tic,  431. 

Coordination,  disturbances  of, 
380. 

station  test  for,  380. 

Coprolalia,  440. 

Corpora  quadrigeiuina,  tumors 
of,  526. 

Corrigan’s  pulse,  G66. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  poisoning 
by,  300. 

Coryza,  703. 

Costiveness,  903. 

Cough,  treatment  of,  716. 

Cow-pox,  116. 

Cramp,  writer’s,  455. 

Craniotabes,  524. 
in  rickets,  52. 

Cranium,  tumors  within,  524. 

Cretinism,  37. 

Croup,  false,  707. 
membranous,  707. 
pseudo-membranous,  707. 

Crus,  tumors  of,  526. 

Cryptogenic  septicaemia,  190. 

Cupric  sulphate,  poisoning  by, 
361. 

Cycloplegia,  595. 

Cyclothymia,  399. 

Cysticercus  cellulosm,  323,  327. 
disease,  354. 

Cystinuria,  1009. 

Cystitis,  1058. 

catheterization  in,  1061. 
diagnosis,  1060. 
from  spinal  paralysis,  1062. 
irrigation  in,  1062. 
local  causes  of,  1059. 
morbid  anatomy,  1059. 
prognosis,  1061. 
symptoms,  1059. 
treatment,  1061. 
urine  in,  1059. 

Cysts  of  pancreas,  957. 
renal,  1042. 

D. 

Dactylitis  syphilitica,  310. 

Debauch,  369. 

Decubitus  acutus,  553. 

Dolirifacients,  poisoning  by, 
355. 

Delirium  grave,  513. 
in  typhoid  fever,  125. 
tremens,  369. 

complications,  370. 
congestion  of  the  lungs  in, 
372. 


Delirium  tremens,  diagnosis, 
370. 

hallucinations  in,  369. 
prognosis,  371. 
treatment,  371. 

Delusions,  384. 
expansive,  385. 
hypochondriacal,  385. 
insane,  385. 
of  persecution,  385. 
systematized,  385. 

Dementia,  383. 
paralytica,  516. 
primary,  curable,  395. 
terminal,  397. 

Demodox  follieulorum,  346. 

Dengue,  161. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  92. 
mellitus,  85. 
coma  in,  89. 
diagnosis,  89. 
diet  in.  90. 
pancreas  in,  86. 
prognosis,  90. 
symptoms,  87. 
treatment,  90. 
urine  in,  88. 

Diaccticaciduria,  1012. 

Diarrhma  of  infants,  acute, 
860. 

feeding  in,  865. 
treatment,  863. 
chronic,  868. 
treatment,  870. 

Diazo-reaction  in  typhoid  fever, 
134. 

Dilatation  of  stomach,  823. 
diagnosis,  825. 
lavage  in,  826. 
j)hvsical  examination, 
825. 

prognosis,  825. 
symptoms,  824. 
treatment,  826. 

Diphtheria,  163. 
antito.xin  treatment,  177. 
bacillus  of,  1 64,  170 
complications,  169. 
croupous  symptoms  in,  169. 
diagnosis,  170. 

false  membrane  in,  166,  170, 
174. 

fibrinous  inflammation  in, 
166. 

local  treatment,  173. 
Loeflier’s  solution  in.  175. 
morbid  anatomy,  165. 
mucous  membranes,  165. 
paralysis  following,  169. 
prognosis,  171. 
pseudo-membranous  sore 
throat  in,  165. 
putrid  sore  throat  in,  166. 
symptomatology,  168. 
treatment,  172. 
antitoxin,  177. 

Diphth6rite,  163. 

Diphtheroid,  171. 

Diplegia,  facial,  612. 

Diplococcus  pneumoniffi,  742. 

Diplopia,  481. 
crossed,  481. 


Diplopia,  homonymous,  481. 
monocular,  481. 
simple,  481. 

Disease,  Addison’s,  41. 

African  sleeping,  463. 
Barlow’s,  55. 

Basedow’s,  33. 

Bell’s,  513. 

Bright’s,  1022. 
caisson,  449. 
cysticercus,  327. 
echinococcus,  329. 

English  sweating,  118. 
foot-and-mouth,  237. 
Graves’s,  33. 

Gilles  de  la  'rourette’s,  439. 
Hodgkin’s,  16. 
hydatid,  329. 

Madura  foot,  232. 

M^nifire’s,  418. 

Morvan’s,  574. 

Raynaud’s,  619. 
Schoenlein’s,  25. 

Voltolini’s,  418. 

Weil’s,  151. 

Werlhof’s,  26. 

Diseases,  constitutional,  44. 
due  to  animal  parasites, 
348. 

infectious,  95. 
locomotor,  44. 
malarial,  204. 
of  adrenal  glands,  44. 
of  bile-ducts,  931. 
of  brain,  509. 
of  bronchi,  712. 
of  gall-bladder,  931. 
of  heart.  637. 
of  intestines,  855. 
of  larynx,  707. 
of  liver,  909. 
of  lungs,  730. 
of  mediastinum,  787. 
of  medulla  oblongata,  536. 
of  membranes  of  brain,  488. 
of  nerve- trunks,  594. 
of  nose.  700. 
of  pericardium,  628. 
of  pleura,  770. 
of  spleen,  28. 
of  thymus  gland,  40. 
of  thyroid  gland,  31. 
of  trachea,  712. 
trophic,  619. 
vnso-motor.  619. 
Disseminated  sclerosis,  521. 

tuberculosis,  244. 

Distoma  conjunctum,  335. 
crassmn.  335. 
hicmatobium,  335. 
hepaticum,  336. 
heterophyes,  335. 
lanceolatum,  335. 
o)dithalmobium,  335. 
pulmonale.  336. 
sinense,  335. 

Distomiasis,  330. 

Dochmiasis.  339. 

Double  athetosis,  483. 

Doubt,  delirium  of,  387. 
Dracontiasis.  341. 

Dropsy,  abdominal,  967. 
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Dropsy,  cardiac,  662. 
of  gall-bladder,  Olio, 
renal,  1018. 

treatment,  10.32. 

Duchenne’s  form  of  atrophic 
myopathy,  48. 

Ductless  glands,  tuberculosis  of, 
281. 

Dysaesthesia,  552. 

Dysentery,  212. 

abscess  of  liver  in,  214. 
amoeba  in,  212. 
catarrhal  intiammation  in, 
213. 

diagnosis,  216. 
diphtheritic  intiammation 
in,  214. 

follicular  inflammation  in, 
213. 

morbid  anatomy,  213. 
prognosis,  216. 
stools  in,  215. 
symptoms,  215. 
treatment,  217. 
amoebic,  214. 
chronic,  214,  216. 
tropical,  212. 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  827. 
chronic,  831. 
nervous,  852. 
treatment,  853. 

Dysthesia,  psychical,  391. 

E. 

Echinococci  of  heart,  332. 
of  kidney,  333. 
of  liver,  332. 
of  lungs,  333. 
of  peritoneum,  334. 
of  pleura,  332. 

Echinococcus  disease,  329. 
cysts  in,  330. 
diagnosis,  335. 
localization  of,  332. 
prognosis,  335. 
symptoms,  331. 
treatment,  335. 

Echolalia,  440. 

Ehrlich’s  test  for  typhoid  fever, 
134. 

Elbow-jerk,  379. 

Electrical  sensibility,  381. 

Elephantiasis,  341. 

Griccorum,  301. 

Embolism,  cerebral,  494. 
diagnosis,  496. 
prognosis,  497. 
treatment,  497. 
in  endocarditis,  653. 
of  spleen,  30. 

Emotion,  388. 

Emphysema,  738. 
alveolar,  738. 
collateral,  739. 
complementary,  739. 
essential,  738. 

Gerhardt’s  treatment  of, 
740. 

interstitial,  738. 
senile,  739. 
symptoms,  739. 


Emphysema,  treatment,  740. 
vesicular,  738. 
vicarious,  739. 

Empyema,  777. 
necessitatis,  778. 
pulsating,  781. 

Encephalitis,  acute  hemorrha- 
gic, 509. 

hyjiertrophic,  510. 
jteripheral,  513. 
sclerotic,  510. 
suppurative,  510. 

Encephalopathia  saturnina,  363. 

Endarteriitis  chronica  nodosa 
sive  deformans,  686. 

Endarteritis,  syphilitic,  311. 

Endocarditis,  acute,  651. 
bacteria  in,  652. 
cause  of,  655. 
diagnosis,  656. 
embolism  in,  653. 
malignant,  654. 
morbid  anatomy,  652. 
murmur  in,  654. 
prognosis,  656. 
pyminic,  655. 
septic,  654. 
symptoms,  653. 
treatment,  656. 
types  of  malignant,  654. 
valvular  aneurism  in,  653. 
chronic,  657. 

brown  induration  of  lungs 
in,  661. 

calcification  in,  658. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
in,  660. 

dropsy  in,  662. 
dyspnoea  in,  660. 
embolism  in,  062. 
fibrous,  658. 
insufficiency  in,  659. 
kidneys  in,  662. 
nutmeg  liver  in,  661. 
parietal  form  of,  657. 
prognosis,  663. 
stenosis  in,  659. 
symptoms,  659. 
treatment,  668,  676. 
ulcerative,  658. 
urine  in,  662. 
valvular  forms  of,  657. 
venous  pulsation  in,  661. 

English  sweating  disease,  118. 

Enteritis,  857. 

acute  catarrhal,  859. 
diagnosis,  861. 
feeding  in,  862. 
of  infants,  860. 
feeding  in,  865. 
treatment,  863. 
stools  in,  859. 
symptoms,  859. 
treatment,  861,  863. 
chronic,  806. 
catarrhal,  866. 
symptoms,  866. 
treatment,  867. 
diphtheritic,  875. 
follicular,  859,  873. 
gangrenous,  875. 
phlegmonous,  875. 


Enteritis,  pseudo-membranous, 
870. 

enemata  in,  872. 
treatment,  871. 
tubercular,  267. 
ulcerative,  872. 
symptoms,  873. 
treatment,  874. 
varieties  of,  858. 

Enteroliths,  894. 

Enteroptosis,  855. 

Enuresis,  1057. 
nocturnal,  1057. 

Epidemic  capillary  bronchitis, 
104. 

parotitis,  183. 

Epilepsia  procursiva,  421. 

Epilep.sy,  418. 
anomalous  forms  of,  421. 
aura  in,  420. 
cardiac,  423. 
convulsions  in,  419. 
diagnosis,  423. 
idiopathic,  418. 

Jacksonian,  525. 
morbid  anatomj',  419. 
nocturnal,  421. 
procursive,  421. 
prognosis,  424. 
refle.x,  423. 
senile,  680. 
spinal,  586. 

surgical  treatment,  428. 
symptomatology,  419. 
theory  of  cause,  419. 
to-xaemic,  423. 
treatment,  425. 

Epileptic  automatism,  422. 
mania,  422. 
status,  422. 

Epileptiform  convulsions,  378. 

Epista.xis,  700. 

Erb’s  form  of  atrophic  myopa- 
thy, 48. 

Erotomania,  386. 

Eructation,  nervous,  850. 

Erj'sipelas,  185. 
diagnosis,  188. 
migrans,  187. 

of  mucous  membranes,  187. 
phlegmonous,  187. 
pneumonia,  188. 
prognosis,  188. 
symptomatology,  186. 
treatment,  188. 

Essential  anaemia,  9. 

Eustrongylus  gigas,  339. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  33. 
diagnosis,  35. 
electricity  in,  36. 
prognosis,  35. 
treatment,  36. 

Expansive  delusion,  385. 

F. 

Facial  diplegia.  612. 
nerve,  neuritis  of.  611. 

paralysis  of,  596. 
spasm,  431. 

Facio-scapulo  - humeral  type  of 
atrophic  myopathy,  48. 
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Faeces,  impacted,  907. 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of, 
274. 

Farcy,  237. 
buds,  237. 
sores,  237. 

Fehling’s  test  for  sugar  in  urine, 

1011. 

Fermentation  test  for  sugar  in 
urine,  1011. 

Fever,  mstivo-autumnal,  207. 
ardent,  continued,  451. 
bilious,  207. 

remittent,  207. 
break-bone,  161. 
camp,  145. 
charts,  1067-1071. 
congestive  malarial,  208. 
hay,  704. 

hectic,  in  jihthisis,  261,  299. 
infantile  remittent,  131. 
intermittent,  201. 
malarial,  201. 

congestive,  208. 
malignant,  208. 
miliary,  118. 
pernicious,  208. 
pneumo-typhoid,  130. 
prison,  145. 
relapsing,  149. 
remittent,  207. 

bilious,  207. 
rheumatic,  61. 
scarlet,  95. 
ship,  145. 
spotted,  152. 
thermic,  450. 
typhoid,  119. 
typho-malarial,  132. 
typhus,  145. 
walking  typhoid,  130. 
yellow,  226. 

Fibrinuria,  1006. 

Fibroid  phthisis,  264. 

Fibrous  jmeumonia,  264. 

Filaria  bronchialis,  342. 
labialis,  342. 
lentis,  342. 

Loa,  342. 
medinensis,  3-10. 
sanguinis  hominis,  9,  341. 

Fish  tape-worm,  324. 

Fleas,  348. 

Flies,  house-,  348. 

Flukes,  335. 

Foetal  rickets,  50  (note). 
syphilis,  314. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  237. 

Formes  frustes,  33. 

Formulary;  1063. 

Friedreich’s  ataxia,  589. 

G. 

Galacturia,  1000. 

Gall-bladder,  cancer  of,  948. 
diseases  of,  931. 
dropsy  of,  936. 
empyema  of,  936. 
inflammation  of,  935. 

Gall-ducts,  ciincerof,  948. 
inflammation  of,  935. 


Gall-ducts,  inflammation  of, 
diagnosis,  937. 
morbid  anatomy,  936. 
prognosis,  938. 
symptoms,  937. 
treatment,  938. 
suppurative  inflammation  of, 
936. 

treatment,  939. 

Gall-stones,  939.  ( Vide  Choleli- 
thiasis.) 

comj)osition  of,  940. 
impaction  of,  943. 
incarceration  of,  942. 

Gangrene,  diabetic,  690. 
local,  620. 
pulmonary,  764. 
diagnosis,  765. 
prognosis,  766. 
symptoms,  765. 
treatment,  766. 
senile,  690. 
symmetrical,  619. 

Gastralgia,  acute,  598,  850. 
treatment,  842. 

Gastralgokenosis,  850. 

Gastrectasia,  823. 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  827. 
chronic,  831. 
neuroses,  849. 

Gastritis,  827. 
acute  acid,  833. 
catarrhal,  827. 
diagnosis,  829. 
prognosis,  829. 
pyrosis  in,  828. 
syni])toms,  828. 
water-brash  in,  828. 
atrophic,  832. 
chronic  catarrhal,  831. 
diagnosis,  833. 
lavage  in,  835. 
prognosis,  833. 
symptoms,  832. 
treatment,  835. 
hypertrophic,  831. 
phlegmonous,  829. 
pseudo-membranous,  829. 
toxic,  830. 

Gastro-adenitis,  parenchyma- 
tous, 828. 

Gastrodiaphany,  829. 

Gastrodynia,  850. 

Gastroptosis  in  chlorosis,  5. 

Gastroxyrosis,  852. 

Gcisemium,  ])oisoning  bj',  358. 

Geographic  tongue,  794. 

Gerhardt’s  treatment  of  emphy- 
sema, 740. 

German  measles,  107. 

Giant  urticaria,  622. 

Gillcs  de  la  Tourette’s  disease, 
439. 

Glanders,  237. 
chronic,  238. 
diagnosis,  238. 
prognosis,  239. 
treatment,  239. 

Globulinuria,  1001,  1004. 

Globus  hystericus,  407. 

Glossitis,  793. 

parenchymatous,  794. 


Glosso-labial  paralysis,  537. 

Glycosuria,  85,  1009.  {Vide 
Diabetes  mellitus.) 

Gmelin’s  test  for  bilirubin,  933. 

Goitre,  31. 

exophthalmic,  33. 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  68. 

Gout,  76. 
alcohol  in,  77. 
articular,  78. 
baths  in,  83. 
chronic,  78. 
diagnosis,  79. 
diet  in,  83. 
heredity  in,  76. 
kidneys  in,  77. 
local  treatment  of,  82. 
metastatic,  79. 
morbid  anatomy,  77. 
prognosis,  80. 
retrocedent,  79. 
retrograde,  79. 
rheumatic,  71. 
symptoms,  78. 
tophi  in,  77. 
treatment,  81. 
uric  acid  in,  76,  78,  80. 
visceral,  78. 

Graves’s  disease,  33. 

Grease,  39. 

Green  sickness,  4. 

Grippe,  158. 

Guinea-worm,  340. 

H. 

Ilaematemesis,  839. 

Ilaematidrosis,  410. 

Hiematocele,  962. 

Ilaematochyluria,  341. 

Haematoma  of  dura  mater,  488. 

Haematomyelia,  543. 

Haematomyelitis,  653. 

Ilaematorrhachis,  543. 

Hsematozoa,  321. 
of  malaria,  203,  321. 

Haematuria,  994. 
source  of,  995. 

Haemoglobinamiia,  27. 

Ilasmoglobinuria.  996. 
paroxysmal,  997. 

Iliemopericardium,  628. 

Hjemoperitoneum,  962. 

Ha'inojihilia,  2(1. 

Ilmmoptysis,  732. 
in  phthisis,  259. 

llaamosalpinx,  963. 

Ilaemothorax,  774. 

Hallucinations,  384. 

Harvest-mite,  346. 

Hay  fever,  704. 

Headache,  456. 
caffeinic,  457. 
gastric,  457. 
gouty,  457. 
lithaemic,  457. 
nervous,  457. 
sympathetic,  457. 
toxaemic,  456. 

Hearing,  centre  for,  476. 

Heart,  alterations  of,  in  ne- 
phritis, 1018. 
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Heart,  aneurism  of,  648.  1 

aplasia  of,  638. 
atrophy  of,  638. 
dilatation  of,  641,  670,  674. 
diseases  of,  637. 
echinococci  of,  332. 
endocarditis  of,  657. 
prognosis,  663. 
symptoms,  659. 
treatment,  668. 
fatty  degeneration  of,  643. 
fatty  infiltration  of,  642. 
gummata  in,  311. 
hypertrophy  of,  639,  669. 
hypoplasia  of,  638. 
irritable,  678. 
malformation  of,  637. 
murmurs,  664  et  seq. 
neuralgia  of,  682. 
palpitation  of,  676,  678. 
rupture  of,  619. 
syphilitic  disease  of,  311. 
thrombosis  of,  648. 
tuberculosis  of,  283. 
tumors  of,  650. 
valvular  lesions  of,  675. 
treatment,  668,  673,  676. 
Heat  exhaustion,  450. 

test  in  albuminuria,  1002. 
Hebephrenia,  398. 

Heberden’s  nodules  in  gout,  77. 
Helmiuthiasis,  322. 
Hemeralopia,  933. 

Hemianopsia,  heteronymous, 
479. 

homonymous,  479. 

lateral,  479. 
horizontal,  479. 

Hemiatrophy,  facial,  625. 
Hemichorea,  380,  483. 

Hemiopia  periodica,  459. 
Hemiplegia,  377. 

Hemitremors,  483. 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  19. 
encephalitis,  509. 
rickets,  55. 
small-pox,  110,  113. 

Henoch’s  purpura,  26. 

Hepatitis,  acute  parenchyma- 
tous, 916. 

chronic  interstitial,  923. 
fibrous,  923. 
ascites  in,  925. 
diagnosis,  926. 
hemorrhage  in,  924. 
morbid  anatomy,  923. 
prognosis,  926. 
symj)toms,  924. 
treatment,  926. 
varieties,  923. 
suppurative,  918. 
diagnosis,  921. 
enlargement  in,  921. 
morbid  anatomy,  919. 
prognosis,  922. 
symptoms,  920. 
treatment,  922. 

Hereditary  chorea,  440. 
Heteronymous  hemianopsia, 
479. 

Hiccough,  416. 

Hiccup,  416. 


Hirudo  ceylonica,  336. 
vorax,  336. 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  16. 

Homonymous  hemianopsia,  479. 
lateral  hemianopsia,  479. 

Hydatid  disease,  329. 

Hydatids  of  heart,  359. 
of  kidney,  359. 
of  liver,  359. 
of  lungs,  359. 
of  peritoneum,  359. 

Hydrocephalus,  512. 
acute,  246. 
externus,  512  (note), 
internus,  512  (note), 
spurious,  493. 

Hydrochinonuria,  999. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric 
juice,  tests  for,  820. 
poisoning  by,  360. 
tests  for,  in  cancer  of 
stomach,  847. 

Hydromyelia,  572. 

Hydronephrosis,  1048. 
diagnosis,  1050. 
intermittent,  1050. 
morbid  anatomy,  1049. 
operation  in,  1051. 
prognosis,  1051. 
symptoms,  1049. 
treatment,  1051. 

Hydropericardium,  629. 

Hydroperitoneum,  967. 
cachectic,  967. 
diagnosis,  970. 
fluid  of,  967,  971. 
mechanical,  967. 
morbid  anatomy,  967. 
phj’sical  examination,  969. 
prognosis,  971. 
symptoms,  969. 
treatment,  972. 
vaginal  examination,  970. 

Hydrophobia,  233. 
spurious,  407. 

Hydropneumothorax,  771. 

Hydrothionurin,  1013. 

Hyperaesthesia,  382. 
psychical,  391. 

Hyperbulia,  382. 

Hypergeusia,  477. 

Hyperorexia,  849. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
927. 

Hypochondriacal  delusions, 
385. 

Hypomania,  394. 

Hysteria,  405. 
anuria  in,  410. 
beast  mimicry,  407. 
bloody  sweat,  410. 
blue  oedema  in,  410. 
convulsions  in,  407. 
diagnosis,  411. 
globus  hystericus,  407. 
headache  in,  458. 
mental  symptoms,  406. 
opisthotonos  in,  407. 
phantom  tumor,  412. 
prognosis,  412. 
sight  in,  409. 
treatment,  412. 


Hysterical  anaesthesia,  409. 
ataxia,  415. 
breast,  412. 
chorea,  438. 
convulsions,  327,  378. 
paralysis,  408. 
somnolence,  408. 
trance,  408. 
vertigo,  417. 

I. 

Icterus,  931. 
febrile,  151. 

Iliac  abscess,  876. 
phlegmon,  876. 

Illuminating  gas,  poisoning  by, 
351. 

Illusion,  384. 

Imperative  act,  386. 
conception,  385. 

Incoherence,  383. 

Indicanuria,  998. 

Infantile  form  of  atrophic  my- 
opathy, 48. 
osteomalacia,  67. 
remittent  fever,  131. 
scurvy,  55. 

spastic  paralysis,  508. 

Infectious  diseases,  95. 

Influenza,  158. 
complications,  160. 
diagnosis,  160. 
duration,  159. 
prognosis,  160. 
treatment,  160. 

Infusoria,  322. 

Insane  delusions,  385. 
general  paralysis  of,  510. 

Insanity,  389. 
alcoholic,  373. 
circular,  399. 
confusional,  395. 
hallucinatory,  395. 
menstrual,  899. 
periodical,  399. 
puerperal,  516. 
post-febrile,  395. 
stuporous,  395. 
surgical,  395. 

Insanities,  complicating,  389 
(note). 

constitutional,  390. 
functional,  391. 
neuropathic,  391,  397. 
organic  389  (note). 
pure,  391. 
toxa'iuic,  390. 

Insects,  parasitic,  346. 

Insomnia,  461. 

Intellection,  disturbances  of, 
382. 

Intermittent  fever,  201.  ( Vide 
Malarial  Diseases.) 

Intestinal  tuberculosis,  265. 
diagnosis,  268. 
secondary,  267. 
symptoms,  267. 
treatment,  299. 
ulcers  in,  266. 

Intestine,  abnormal  contents  of, 
894. 
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Intestine,  cancer  of,  900. 
diagnosis,  902. 
symptoms,  901. 
prognosis,  903. 
treatment,  903. 
enteroliths  in,  894. 
hemorrhage  into,  855. 

in  typhoid  fever,  128. 
intussusception,  892. 
diagnosis,  89(i. 
laparotomy  in,  900. 
prognosis,  898. 
treatment,  899. 
knots  in,  893. 
obstruction  of,  891. 
diagnosis,  896. 
prognosis,  898. 
symptoms,  895. 
treatment,  899. 
obstruction  of,  chronic,  896. 
perforation  of,  in  typhoid 
fever,  122,  128,  144. 
strangulation  of,  892. 
stricture  of,  894. 
tuberculosis  of,  265. 
tumors  of,  894. 
twisting  of,  893. 
ulcers  of,  amyloid,  873. 
catarrhal,  873. 
follicular,  873. 
stercoral,  873. 

Intra-cranial  tumors,  524. 

Intra-peritoneal  hemorrhage, 
962. 

diagnosis,  965. 
ectopic  pregnancy,  963. 
morbid  anatomy,  963. 
physical  examination, 
964. 

prognosis,  966. 
symptoms,  963. 
treatment,  966. 

Iridoplegia,  595. 
reflex,  580. 

Itch  insect,  346. 

Ixodes  americanus,  346, 
ricinus,  346. 


J- 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  525. 

Jaundice,  931. 

bilirubin  in,  933. 
diagnosis,  934. 
morbid  anatomy,  932. 
obstruction  to  flow  of  bile 
in,  932. 
prognosis,  935. 
skin  in,  934. 
stools  in,  934. 
symptoms,  932. 
treatment,  935, 
urine  in,  933. 
vision  in,  933. 
acute  infectious,  151. 
catarrhal,  937. 
hiematogenous,  931. 

Jiggers,  348. 

Joints,  intermittent  dropsy  of, 
623. 

tuberculosis  of,  285. 


Jumpers,  439. 

Juvenile  form  of  atrophic  my- 
opathy, 48. 

K. 

Keloid,  625. 

Kidney,  abscess  of,  1040. 

amyloid  degeneration  of, 
1038. 

anomalies  of,  989. 
atrophy,  granular,  of,  1033. 
Bright’s  disease  of,  1022. 
cirrhosis  of,  1033. 
congestion  of,  1019. 

passive,  1020. 
contracted,  1033. 
cyanotic  induration  of,  662. 
cystic  dropsy  of,  1042. 
cysts  of,  1042. 
diseases  of,  989. 
echinococci  in,  332, 
embolism  of,  1021. 
fatty,  1028. 
floating,  989. 
diagnosis,  992. 
prognosis,  992. 
sym))toms,  990. 
treatment,  993. 
urine  in,  991. 
fused,  989. 
gouty,  1033. 

granular  atrophy  of,  1033. 
induration  of,  662. 
inflammation  of,  acute,  1022. 
large  white,  1028. 
movable,  989. 
multilocular  cystic,  1042. 
scrofulous,  270. 
small  granular,  1033. 
surgical,  1040. 
thrombosis  of,  1021, 
tuberculosis  of,  270. 
tumors  of,  1043. 
wandering,  989. 

Klcbs-Loeffler  bacillus,  164, 
170. 

Kleptomania,  386. 

Knee-jerk,  378. 
in  cerebral  tumors,  527. 

Kyphosis,  601. 
paralytic,  601. 

L. 

Lactosuria,  1010. 

Lamblia  intestinalis,  322. 

Landouzy’s  form  of  atrophic 
myopathy,  48. 

Landry’s  paralysis,  548. 
j Laryngeal  phthisis,  263. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  429. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  707. 
diagnosis,  708. 
prognosis,  708. 
treatment,  708. 
chronic,  709. 
syphilitic,  710. 

Larynx,  iliseases  of,  706. 
oedema  of,  710. 
phthisis  of,  263. 
tumors  of,  711. 


Latah,  439. 

Lateral  curvature  of  spine, 
601. 

Lavage  in  chronic  gastritis, 
835. 

in  dilatation  of  stomach,  826. 

Lead  colic,  333. 
paralysis,  334. 
poisoning  by,  362. 
albuminuria  in,  365. 
amblyopia  in,  364. 
diagnosis,  366. 
treatment,  366. 
wrist-drop  in,  363. 

Leeches,  336. 

Lepra,  30l. 

Leprosy,  301. 
ansesthetie,  302. 
bacillus  of,  301. 
diagnosis,  303. 
nodular,  303. 
prognosis,  303, 
treatment,  304. 
tubercular,  303. 

Leptomeningitis,  489,  546. 

Leptus  irritans,  346. 

Leukremia,  12. 
blood  in,  14. 
diagnosis,  15. 
prognosis,  16. 
symptoms,  13. 
treatment,  16. 

Leukocytosis,  11. 

Leukoplakia,  buccal,  794. 

Lieno-lymphatic  leukmmia,  13. 

Lipaciduria,  1012. 

Lipeemia,  1001. 

Lipuria,  1000. 

Lithmmia,  80. 

Lithuria,  1006. 

Liver,  abscess  of,  918, 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  916. 
diagnosis,  918. 
morbid  anatomy,  917. 
prognosis,  918. 
symptoms,  917. 
treatment,  918. 
amyloid,  928. 
atrophy  of,  nutmeg,  912. 

red,  912. 
cancer  of,  928. 
diagnosis.  931. 
morbid  anatomy,  929. 
prognosis,  931. 
sj’inptoins,  930. 
treatment,  931. 
urine  in,  930. 
cirrhosis  of,  923. 
atrophic,  924. 
hypertrophic,  927. 
congestion  of,  911. 
diseases  of,  909. 
echinococci  of,  332. 
fatty  inliltration  of,  910. 
-fluke,  336. 

hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of,  927. 
malformation  of,  909. 
malposition  of,  909. 
nutmeg,  661. 
syphilitic  disease  of,  312. 
tuberculosis  of,  268. 
wandering,  907. 
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Lobelia,  poisoning  by,  357. 

Localization  of  cerebral  disease, 
471,  481. 

of  spinal  disease,  540. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  575. 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in, 
580. 

ataxic  gait  in,  579. 
crises  in,  577. 
diagnosis,  581. 
electricity  in,  584. 
morbid  anatomy,  576. 
prognosis,  682. 
reflexes  in,  579. 
stages  of,  581. 
suspension  in,  585. 
symptomatology,  577. 
treatment,  582. 
trophic  changes  in,  580. 
diseases,  44. 

Loeftler’s  solution,  175. 

Lordosis,  601. 

Louse,  373. 

Lumbago,  74. 

Lump-jaw  in  cattle,  231. 

Lung-fluke,  336. 

Lungs,  acute  tuberculosis  of, 
247. 

diagnosis,  248. 
examination  in,  248. 
onset  of,  247. 
prognosis,  249. 
treatment,  292. 
anthracosis  of,  756. 
brown  induration  of,  661,  731. 
cancer  of,  767. 
chalicosis  of,  756. 
cirrhosis  of,  264,  756. 
congestion  of,  730. 
diseases  of,  730. 
echinococci  of,  332. 
embolism  of,  733. 
gangrene  of,  764. 
gummata  in,  311. 
hypostatic  congestion  of,  731. 
oedema  of,  734. 
collateral,  735. 
hypostatic,  735. 
siderosis  of,  756. 
splenization  of,  731. 
thrombosis  of,  733. 
tumors  of,  767. 

Lupus,  250. 
treatment,  300. 

Lymph-glands,  tuberculosis  of, 
281. 

Lymph-scrotum,  341. 

Lymphatic  anaemia,  16. 
leukaemia,  13. 

Lymphoma,  malignant,  16. 

Lympho-sarcoma,  malignant, 
16. 

M. 

Macrocephalus,  512. 

Macroglossia,  795. 

Macropsia,  594. 

Maculosus  Werlhofii,  26. 

Madura  foot  disease,  232. 

Makrophages  in  malaria,  205. 

Mai  de  montagne,  417. 


Malarial  diseases,  201. 
blood  in,  210. 
cachexia,  209. 
diagnosis,  209. 
germ  of,  203. 
makrophages  in,  205. 
morbid  anatomy,  205. 
paroxysms,  205. 
prognosis,  210. 
remittent  type,  207. 
symptomatology,  205. 
treatment,  210. 
fever,  algid,  208. 
comatose,  208. 
congestive,  208. 
hemorrhagic,  2i)8. 
malignant,  208. 
pernicious,  208. 

Malignant  lymphoma,  16. 
lympho-sarcoma.  16. 
malarial  fever,  208. 
pustule,  235. 
small-pox,  110,  113. 

Malum  senile,  73. 

Mammary  gland,  tuberculosis 
of,  274. 

Mania,  386,  393. 
chronic,  394. 
epileptic,  422. 
following  fevers,  395. 
hallucinatoria,  395. 
periodica,  399. 
puerperal,  395. 

Mania-a-potu,  369. 

Massage,  404. 

Measles,  102.  ( Vide  Rubeola.) 
black,  104. 

German,  107. 
in  swine,  323. 

Mediastinitis,  787. 
indurative,  788. 

Mediastino-pericarditis,  788. 

Mediastinum,  diseases  of,  787. 
diagnosis,  790. 
treatment,  790. 
tumors  of,  789. 

Medulla,  diseases  of,  536. 
tumors  of,  526. 

Megalopsia,  594. 

Megastoma  entericum,  322. 

Melancholia,  391. 
agitata,  392. 
attonita,  392. 
hypochondriacal,  392. 
periodica,  399. 
religiosa,  392. 

Melanuria,  999. 

Melasma,  suprarenal,  41. 

Melituria,  1009. 

Memory,  periodic  failure  of, 
467. 

Meningitis,  489. 
acute,  489. 
cerebro-spinal,  152. 
chronic,  492. 
occlusive,  490. 
posterior,  490. 
spinal,  acute,  546. 
tubercular,  246,  491. 

hydrocephalic  cry  in,  247. 
symptoms,  246. 

Menstrual  insanity,  399. 


Merycism,  850. 

Mesoneuritis,  609. 

Micropsia,  594. 

Migraine,  458. 
ophthalmic,  459. 

Miliary  fever,  118. 
tubercle,  242. 

Mind-blindness,  487. 

Miryachit,  439. 

Mitral  insufficiency,  664. 
stenosis,  665. 

Monophasia,  485. 

Monoplegia,  377. 

Monostoma  lentis,  335. 

Moore’s  test  for  sugar  in  urine, 

1010. 

Morbid  impulse,  385.' 

Morbus  coxae  senilis,  73. 

Morphma,  625. 

Morvau’s  disease,  574. 

Motor  centres  of  brain,  473. 

Movable  spleen,  29. 

Mucinuria,  1001. 

Mucous  membranes,  tuberculo- 
sis of,  250. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  522. 
cerebro-spinal,  522. 

Mumps,  183. 

Muscular  atrophj',  neuritic,  615. 

Charcot-Marie  ty])e  of, 
616. 

peroneal  type  of,  616. 

progressive,  509. 
rheumatism,  74. 
sense,  381. 

Myalgia,  74. 

Mycetoma,  232. 

Myelaemia  in  Icukajmia,  15. 

Myelitis,  acute,  551. 
diagnosis,  554. 
prognosis,  554. 
softening  in,  552. 
stages  of,  552. 
symptomatology,  552. 
treatment,  554. 
central,  551. 
centralis,  553. 
cervicalis,  554. 
chronic,  556. 
compression,  558. 
disseminated,  551. 
explosive,  553. 
foudroyant,  553. 
gray,  551. 
hemorrhagic,  551. 
insular,  551. 

Myelogenous  leukasmia,  13. 

Myeloma,  19. 

Myiasis,  348. 

Myocarditis,  645. 
prognosis.  647. 
treatment,  647. 

Myoma,  peritoneal  pseudo-, 
974. 

Myomalacia,  646. 

Myopathic  face,  48. 

Myopathy,  atrophic,  48. 
primary^,  45. 

pseudo-hypertrophic,  46. 

Myositis,  44. 

ossificans  progressiva,  44. 
primary,  44. 
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Myositis,  rheumatic,  44. 
suppurative,  44. 

Myotoma,  congenital,  49. 

Mysophobia,  386. 

Myxoedema,  37. 
treatment,  39. 

N. 

Narcolepsy,  408,  464. 

Narcotics,  poisoning  by,  351. 

Nasal  catarrh,  acute,  701. 
chronic,  703. 

Nelavan,  463. 

Nephrectomy,  993. 

Nephritis, ^acute,  1022. 
diagnosis,  1025. 
dropsy  in,  1 023. 
morbid  anatomy,  1023. 
prognosis,  1025. 
sym])tonis,  1023. 
treatment,  1026. 
urine  in,  1024. 
acute  catarrhal,  1022. 

alteration  of  heart  in, 
1018. 

acute  croupous,  1022. 
acute  desquamative,  1022. 
acute  difl'use,  1022. 
acute  parenchymatous,  1022. 
chronic  diffuse,  1028. 
diagnosis,  1030. 
morbid  anatomy,  1028. 
prognosis,  1031. 
symptoms,  1029. 
treatment,  1031. 
urine  in,  1029. 
chronic  fibrous,  1033. 

albuminuric  retinitis  in, 
1036. 

diagnosis,  1036. 
dyspnoea,  1036. 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in, 
1034,  1035. 

morbid  anatomy,  1033. 
prognosis,  1037. 
symptoms,  1034. 
treatment,  1037. 
urine  in,  1035. 
chronic  interstitial,  1033. 

parenchymatous,  1028. 
glomerular,  1022. 
glomerulo-capsular,  1022. 
suppurative,  1040. 

Nephrolithiasis,  1053. 
diagnosis,  1055. 
passage  of  stone  in,  1054. 
prognosis,  1055. 
symptoms,  1054. 
treatment,  1056. 

Nephroptosis,  989. 

Nephrorrhaphy,  993. 

Nerve,  syphilis  of,  618. 

Nervous  diseases,  functional, 
.889. 

dyspepsia,  852. 

Neuralgia,  468. 
diagnosis,  470. 
of  bladder,  1058. 
of  heart,  682. 
treatment,  470. 

Neurasthenia,  400. 


Neurasthenia,  diet  in,  403. 
massage,  404. 
rest-cure,  402. 
treatment,  401. 

Neuritic  muscular  atrophy,  615. 

Neuritis,  603. 
alcoholic,  607. 
diabetic,  607. 
multiple,  605. 
parenchymatous,  605. 
post-febrile,  608. 
segmentary,  606. 
senile,  608. 

Neuroma,  617. 

Neuroses,  cardiac,  678. 
occupation,  454. 
traumatic,  446. 

Night  palsy,  464,  623. 

Night-sweats  in  phthisis,  299. 

Night-terrors,  465. 

Nitric  acid,  poisoning  by,  360. 
test  in  albuminuria,  1002. 

Nitrites,  poisoning  by,  357. 

Nitro-benzol,  poisoning  by,  352. 

Nitrohydroehloric  acid,  poison- 
ing by,  360. 

Noma,  792. 

Nose,  diseases  of,  700. 

Nosebleed,  700. 

Note-blindness,  485. 

Nucleoalbuminuria,  1001,  1005. 

Nyctalopia,  933. 

Nymphomania,  386. 


O. 

Obesity,  58. 

Obstipation,  903. 

Occipital  lobe,  tumors  of,  526. 

Occupation  neuroses,  454. 

CEdema,  angioneurotic,  622. 
neonatorum,  625. 

Qisophagismus,  815. 

Gilsophagitis,  809. 
catarrhal,  810. 
corrosive,  810. 
diphtheritic,  810. 
dissecans  superficialis,  810. 
fibrinous,  810. 
follicular,  810. 
phlegmonous,  810. 

Oesophagus,  cancer  of,  812. 
diagnosis,  814. 
symptoms,  813 
treatment,  814. 
dilatation  of,  806. 
diseases  of,  804. 
diverticulum,  807. 
pulsion,  817. 
traction,  808. 
cctasis  of,  806. 
inflammation  of,  809. 
obstruction  of.  804. 
paralysis  of,  8 1 5. 
])erforation  of,  SOS. 
rupture  of,  809. 
s))asni  of,  815. 
stenosis  of,  804. 
stricture  of,  804. 
tumors  of,  81 2. 

Oi'dium  albicans,  792. 

Oliguria,  1015. 


Omodynia,  74. 

Ophthalmic  migraine,  459. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  595. 
externa,  595. 
interna,  595. 
progressiva,  595. 

Opium,  poisoning  by,  351. 
treatment,  353. 

Opiumism,  374. 
treatment,  375. 

Optic  disk  in  cerebral  disease, 
477. 

thalamus,  tumors  of,  526 

Osteitis  deformans,  626. 

Osteo-arthropathy,  hypertro- 
phic, 723. 

Osteomalacia,  56. 
infantile,  57. 
puerperal,  57. 
senile,  57. 

Osteomyelitis  tuberculosa,  285. 

Osteoporosis,  524. 

Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  274. 

Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  by,  360. 

Oxaluria,  1007. 

Oxyuris  vermicularis,  338. 

P. 

Pachydermia  laryngis,  710. 

Pachymeningitis,  488. 
cervical,  547. 
externa,  488. 
interna,  488. 

haemorrhagica,  488. 
spinal,  acute,  546. 

Painless  tic,  431. 

Palpitation  of  heart,  676,  678. 

Palsy,  Bell’s,  611. 
bulbar,  537. 

cerebral,  of  children,  508. 
night,  623. 
pressure,  603. 

W'asting,  570. 

Pancreiis,  cancer  of,  960. 
cysts  of,  957. 
contents,  958. 
diagnosis,  959. 
prognosis,  960. 
symptoms,  958. 
treatment,  960. 
diseases  of,  950. 
hemorrhage  of,  950. 
tuberculosis  of,  269. 

Pancreatic  calculi,  955. 

Pancreatitis,  acute,  951. 
diagnosis,  953. 
symptoms,  952. 
treatment.  954. 
chronic,  954. 
gangrenous,  951. 
hemorrhagic,  951. 
suppurative,  952. 

Paraesthesia,  382. 

Parageusia,  477. 

Paragraphia,  485. 

Paralexia,  485. 

Paralysis,  377. 
acute  ascending,  548. 
agitans,  444. 

Bell’s,  611. 
brachial,  377. 
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Paralysis,  bulbar,  537. 
cerebral,  of  children,  508. 
complete,  377. 
crossed,  377. 
crural,  377. 
facial,  377. 

following  diphtheria,  169. 
following  typhoid  fever,  133. 
general,  377. 
general,  of  insane,  516. 
hysterical,  408. 
incomplete,  377. 
infantile  spastic,  508. 
labial,  537. 

Landry’s,  548. 
local,  377. 
multiple,  377. 
oculo-motor,  594. 
of  abducens  nerve,  595. 
of  anterior  crural  nerve,  601. 
of  anterior  thoracic  nerve, 
599. 

of  auditory  nerve,  596. 
of  circumflex  nerve,  599. 
of  eighth  cranial  nerve,  596. 
of  external  popliteal  nerve, 
602. 

of  facial  nerve,  596. 
of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  595. 
of  fourth  cranial  nerve,  595. 
of  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 

598. 

of  gluteal  nerve,  602. 
of  ilio-hypogastric  nerve, 
601. 

of  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  601. 
of  insane,  616. 
of  intercostal  nerve,  601. 
of  internal  popliteal  nerve, 
603. 

of  laryngeal  muscles,  597. 
of  long  thoracic  nerve,  598. 
of  median  nerve,  600. 
of  musculo-cutaneous  nerve, 

599. 

of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  599. 
of  obturator  nerve,  602. 
of  oculo-motor  nerve,  594. 
of  oesophagus,  815. 
of  pneumogastric  nerve,  597. 
of  sciatic  nerve,  602. 
of  seventh  crfinial  nerve,  596. 
of  sixth  cranial  nerve,  595. 
of  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
598. 

of  spinal  nerves,  601. 
of  subscapular  nerve,  599. 
of  suprascapular  nerve,  599. 
of  third  cranial  nerve,  594. 
of  trigeminus  nerve,  595. 
of  trochlear  nerve,  695. 
of  ulnar  nerve,  600. 
periodic,  429. 

Paralytic  stroke,  498. 
Paramusia,  485. 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex.  444. 
Paramyotonia  congenita,  50. 
Paranephritic  abscess,  1051. 
Paranephritis,  suppurative, 
1051. 

Paranoia,  398. 

Paraphasia,  485. 


Paraplegia,  ataxic,  588. 
spastic,  685. 

Parasites,  321. 

Parasitic  insects,  346. 
protozoa,  321. 

Paratj’phlitis,  876. 

Paresis,  377,  510. 

Paretic  dementia,  516. 

Parietal  lobes,  tumors  of,  526. 

Parorexia,  850. 

Parotitis,  796. 
epidemic,  186. 

Pediculus  capitis,  346. 
pubis,  346. 
vestimentorum,  346. 

Peliosis  rheumatica,  25. 

Pentastoma  denticulatum,  345. 
taenioides,  345. 
constrictum,  346. 

Pentastomum,  345. 

Peptonuria,  1001,  1005. 

Perforating  ulcer,  621. 

Periarteritis,  nodular,  692. 

Pericarditis,  630. 
course,  633. 
diagnosis,  634. 
paracentesis  in,  635. 
physical  ex.amination,  632. 
prognosis,  634. 
symptoms,  032. 
treatment,  634. 
chronic,  635. 
dry,  613. 
obliterative,  636. 
sicca,  631. 
tubercular,  275,  631. 

Pericardium,  diseases  of,  628. 

Periencephalitis,  acute,  513. 
diagnosis,  514. 
prognosis,  515. 
treatment,  515. 
chronic,  516. 

convulsions  in,  518. 
diagnosis,  520. 
handwriting  in,  520. 
paralysis  in,  519. 
prognosis  in,  521. 
stages  of,  518. 
symptomatology,  517. 
treatment,  521. 
idiopathic,  513. 
septic,  513. 

Periencephalo-meningitis,  516. 

Perihepatitis,  914. 
acute  suppurative,  914. 
diagnosis,  916. 
prognosis,  916. 
treatment,  916. 
chronic,  916. 

Perinephritic  abscess,  1015. 

Perineuritis,  603. 

Periodical  ins.anity,  399. 
paralysis,  429. 

Peripheral  encephalitis,  acute, 
513. 

Peripleuritis,  783. 

Perisplenitis,  29. 

Peristaltic  unrest,  851. 

Peritoneum,  cancer  of,  986. 
diseases  of,  962. 
echinococci  of,  334. 
inflammation  of,  972. 


Peritoneum,  tuberculosis  of,  276. 
diagnosis,  279. 
laparotomy  in,  300. 
morbid  anatomy,  277. 
prognosis,  280. 
symptoms,  278. 
treatment,  300. 
tumors  of,  986. 

Peritonitis,  972. 
acute,  973. 

cathartics  in  the  treatment 
of,  981,  983. 
diagnosis,  978. 
morbid  anatomy,  974. 
prognosis,  979. 
results,  978. 
symptoms,  975. 
treatment,  980. 
chronic,  983. 
granular,  984. 
serous,  984. 
diagnosis,  985. 
treatment,  985. 
idiopathic,  973. 
infectious,  973. 
primary,  973. 
rheumatic,  973. 
secondary,  973. 
septic,  973. 
simple,  973. 
spontaneous,  973. 

Perityidilitis,  876. 

Pernicious  anaemia,  9. 
fever,  208. 

Persecution,  delusions  of,  385. 

Personality,  double,  467. 

Pertussis,  179.  ( Vide  Whoop- 
ing-Cough.) 

Phantom  tumor,  412. 

Pharyngeal  tonsil,  801. 

Pharyngitis,  acute,  798. 
catarrhal,  800. 
phlegmonous,  799. 

.sicca,  800. 

Pharynx,  inflammation  of,  797. 

Phlegmonous  erysipehis,  187. 

Phosphatic  diabetes,  1008. 

Phosphaturia,  1008. 

Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  361. 

Phrenitis  mania  gravis,  513. 

Phthisis,  acute  pulmonary,  254. 
cough  in,  255. 
diagnosis,  256. 
laryngitis  in,  255. 
physical  signs  in,  255. 
prognosis,  256. 
sputum,  255. 

staining  of.  256. 
temperature  in,  254. 
treatment,  292. 
advanced,  258. 
chronic  pulmonary,  256. 
cavity  in.  261. 
course,  261 . 
diagnosis,  263. 
duration.  261,  262. 
ex.amination,  257,  259. 
fever  of,  261. 
haomic  murmur  in,  261. 
haemoptysis  in,  259. 
intestinal  ulcer  in.  262. 
menstruation  in,  262. 
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Phthisis,  chronic  pulmonary, 
pain  in,  258. 
prognosis,  263. 
sputum,  258. 
treatment,  292. 
urine  in,  262. 
fibroid,  264. 
incipient,  257. 
laryngeal,  263. 
pulmonary,  251. 
cavity  in,  252. 
cheesy  bronchitis  in,  253. 
cheesy  pneumonia  in,  253. 
morbiil  anatomy,  252. 
pleura  in,  254. 
pneumolhora.Y  in,  253. 
symptoms,  254. 
treatment,  292. 

Pica,  850. 

Pin-worm,  338. 

Pitres,  pediculo-frontal  band  of, 
487. 

Plague,  162. 

British,  118. 

Pleura,  diseases  of,  770. 
echinococci  of,  332. 
tuberculosis  of,  276. 
tumors  of,  787. 

Pleurisy,  775. 

Pleuritis,  775. 

bacteria  in,  776. 
diagnosis,  782. 
dry  treatment,  785. 
morbid  anatomy,  777. 
paracentesis  thoracis,  785. 
perforation  in,  778. 
physical  examination,  780. 
prognosis,  784. 
symptoms,  779. 
treatment,  784. 
chronic,  778. 

relations  to  tuberculosis, 
776,  784. 

diaphragmatic,  777. 
dry,  777. 
encysted,  777. 
fibrino-serous,  777. 
fibrinous,  777. 
hemorrhagic,  777. 
ichorous,  777. 
interlobular,  777. 
latent,  779. 
metapneumonic,  776. 
j)rimary,  775. 
secondary,  775. 
sero-fibrinous,  777. 
serous,  777. 

Pleurodynia,  74. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  747. 

Plica  Polonica,  347. 

Plumbic  acetate,  poisoning  by, 
36 1 . 

Pneumonia,  abortive,  747. 
acute,  741. 

bacillus  of,  742. 
blood  in,  746. 
complications  of,  747. 
diagnosis,  748. 
engorgement  in,  742. 
gangrene  in,  743. 
he])atization  in,  742. 
morbid  anatomy,  742. 


Pneumonia,  acute,  physical  ex- 
amination, 745. 
prognosis,  748. 
resolution  in,  743. 
sputum  in,  745. 
stages  of,  742. 
symptoms,  743. 
treatment,  749. 
varieties,  746. 
apical,  747. 
central,  747. 
cerebral,  747. 
cheesy,  252. 
chronic  fibrous,  755. 
diagnosis,  758. 
etiology,  757. 
morbid  anatomy,  757. 
prognosis,  758. 
sym])toms,  757. 
treatment,  758. 
chronic  interstitial,  755. 
croupous,  741. 
ephemeral,  747. 
fibrinous,  741. 
hypostatic,  731. 
lobar,  741. 
typhoid,  746. 
wandering,  747. 

Pneuuionokoniosis,  756. 

Pneumo-pericardium,  628. 

Pneumothorax,  770. 
circumscribed,  770. 
coin  sound  in,  772. 
diagnosis,  772. 
diffused,  770. 
morbid  anatomy,  770. 
physical  examination,  771.  » 
prognosis,  772. 
symptoms,  771. 
treatment,  772. 

Podagra,  78. 

Poisoning,  acute,  350. 
aconite,  358. 
alcohol,  351. 
antimony,  360. 
arsenic,  360. 
atropine,  355. 
delirifacients,  355. 

treatment,  355. 
narcotics,  351. 

artificial  respiration,  354. 
law  of  crossed  action,  354. 
treatment,  353. 

Calabar  bean,  357. 
cantharides,  361. 
carbolic  acid,  352. 

antidote,  353. 
cardiants,  358. 
chloral,  351. 
chloroform,  352. 
citric  acid,  360. 
cocaine,  355,  356. 
conium,  358. 
convulsants,  356. 
corrosive  sublimate,  360. 
cupric  sulphate,  361. 
ether,  352. 
gelsemium,  358. 
hydrochloric  acid,  360. 
hyoscine.  355. 
hyoscy amine,  355. 
illuminating  gas,  351. 


Poisoning,  acute,  irritants,  360. 
lobelia,  357. 
nitric  acid,  360. 
nitrites,  357. 
nitro-benzol,  352. 
nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
360. 

oil  of  rue,  361 . 
oil  of  savine,  361. 
oil  of  tansy,  353. 
opium,  351. 

treatment,  353. 
oxalic  acid,  360. 
paralyzants,  357. 

treatment,  358. 
pelletierine,  358. 
phosjdiorus,  361. 
plumbic  acetate,  361. 
prussic  acid,  352. 
santonin,  352. 

Spanish  fly,  361. 
strychnine,  356. 

treatment,  357. 
sulphuric  acid,  360. 
tartaric  acid,  360. 
veratrum  viride,  358. 
woorari,  358. 
chronic,  362. 
alcohol,  368. 
antimony,  368. 
arsenic,  367. 
cocaine,  376. 
lead,  362. 

treatment,  366. 
opium,  374. 

Polioencephalitis,  509. 
superior,  510. 

Poliomyelitis,  acute,  560. 
deformity  in,  564. 
diagnosis,  564. 
electricity  in,  567. 
paralysis  in.  562. 
reaction  of  degeneration  in, 
563. 

symptomatology,  562. 
treatment,  565. 
ascending,  568. 
chronic,  569. 
metallic,  568. 

Polymsthesia,  579. 

Polyarthritis,  rheumatic,  61. 

Polymyositis,  acute,  44. 

Polyphagia,  850. 

Pons,  tumors  of,  526. 

Porencephalia,  508. 

Post-febrile  insanity,  395. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  test  in 
albuminuria,  1002. 

Prascordial  anguish,  392. 

Pregnancy,  chorea  of,  437, 

Pressure  palsy,  603. 
sense,  381. 

Primary  curable  dementia,  395. 
myopathy,  45. 
myositis,  44. 

Prison  fever,  145. 

Progressive  muscular  atroyihy, 
569. 

pernicious  anaemia,  9. 

Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  272. 

Protozoa,  321. 

Prussic  acid,  poisoning  bj",  352, 
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Pseudo-diphtheria,  171. 

Pseiido-leuksemia,  16. 

Pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy, 

45. 

Psorosperms,  349. 

Psycliioal  anaesthesia,  391. 
dysthesia,  391. 
hyperajsthesia,  391. 

Puerperal  insanity,  515. 
mania,  395. 
osteomalacia,  57. 

Piile.K  irritans,  348. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  251. 
gangrene,  764. 
hemorrhage,  732. 
insufficiency,  668. 
phthisis,  251. 
acute,  254. 
chronic,  256. 
stenosis,  668. 
valve,  disease  of,  668. 

Pupil,  Argyll-Robertson,  478, 
580. 

Pupils  in  cerebral  disease,  478. 

Purpura,  24. 
fulminans,  27. 
hmmorrhagica,  26. 

Henoch’s,  26. 
rheumatic,  25. 
simple,  24. 
symptomatic,  20. 

Pustule,  malignant,  235. 

Pyaemia,  191. 
diagnosis,  193. 
treatment,  194. 

Pyelitis,  1045. 
diagnosis,  1047. 
morbid  anatomy,  1046. 
prognosis,  1048. 
symptoms,  1047. 
treatment,  1048. 

Pyloric  incompeteney,  851. 

Pyonephrosis,  1048. 

Pyopneumothorax,  771. 

Pyosepticaemia,  191. 

Pyromania,  386. 

Pyuria,  1015. 

Q- 

Quinsy,  802. 

R. 

Rabies,  233. 
iliagnosis,  234. 
dumb,  233. 
furious,  233. 
prognosis,  234. 
treatment,  234. 

Rachitis,  50. 

Ranula,  795. 

Raptus  melancholicus,  392. 

Ray-fungus  in  actinomycosis, 
231. 

Raj'naud’s  disease,  619. 
chronic,  621. 

Reaction  of  degeneration,  law 
of,  563. 

Reflexes,  378. 
ankle,  378. 
deep,  378. 
patella,  378. 


Reflexes,  reinforcement  of,  378, 
superficial,  378. 

Regurgitation,  850. 

Relapsing  fever,  149. 

Remittent  fever,  207. 

Renal  calculus,  1053. 
composition  of,  1053. 
cysts,  1042. 
phthisis,  270. 

Rest-cure  in  neurasthenia,  402. 

Retropharyngeal  abscess,  799. 

Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic, 
70. 

fever,  61. 
gout,  71. 
polyarthritis,  61. 
purpura,  25. 

Rheumatism,  acute  articular, 
61. 

complications  of,  64. 
cutaneous  eruptions  in, 
65. 

diagnosis,  65. 
duration,  64. 
germ  theory  of,  62. 
prognosis,  66. 
symptoms,  63. 
treatment,  66. 
cerebral,  65. 
chronic  articular,  70. 
gonorrhoeal,  68. 
muscular,  74. 
scarlatinal,  98. 
subacute,  64. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  71. 

Rhinitis,  acute,  701. 
chronic,  703. 

Rickets,  50. 
diagnosis,  53. 
feeding  in,  54. 
foetal,  50  (note). 
hemorrhagic,  55. 
prognosis,  53. 
treatment,  53. 

Romberg’s  symptom,  579. 

Rose-cold,  704. 

Rotheln,  107. 

Round  worms,  337. 

Rubeola,  102. 

black  form  of,  104. 
complications  of,  104. 
diagnosis,  105. 
hemorrhagic,  104. 
malignant  forms  of,  104. 
prognosis,  105. 
treatment,  105. 

Rue,  oil  of,  poi.soning  by,  361. 

S. 

Salaam  convulsions,  439. 

Salivary  glands,  inflammation 
of,  796. 

Sand-flea.  348. 

Santonin,  poisoning  by,  352. 

Sapraemia,  189. 

Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  348. 

Sarcoptes  hominis,  346. 

Saturnine  cerebritis,  363. 

S.avine,  oil  of, poisoning  by,  361 . 

Sea|)ulo-humeral  type  of  atro- 
phic myopathy,  48. 


Scarlatina,  95. 
complications,  98. 
diagnosis,  99. 
diphtheria  in,  98. 
eruption  in,  96. 
fever  in,  101. 
maligna,  98. 
nephritis  in,  95,  99. 
prognosis,  100. 
simple,  97. 
tongue  in,  96. 
treatment,  100. 

Scarlet  fever,  95. 

Schoenlein’s  disease,  25. 

Sciatica,  609. 

Sclerema  neonatorum,  625. 

Sclerodactylia,  625. 

Scleroderma,  623. 

Scleroses,  combined,  588. 

Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral, 
588. 

antero-lateral,  585. 
disseminated,  521. 
multiple  cerebro-spinal,  522. 

Scoliosis,  601. 
paralytica,  601. 

Scorbutus,  22. 

Scotomata,  480. 

Scrofula,  285. 
bones  in,  289. 
eatarrh  in,  288. 
diagnosis,  290. 
etiology,  287. 
lymph-glands  in,  289. 
morbid  anatomy,  287. 
prognosis,  290. 
symptomatology,  288. 
types  of  ehildren  with,  289. 

Scrofuloderma,  250. 
treatment,  300. 

Scurvy,  22. 
infantile,  50. 

Secondary  anaemia,  3. 

Seminal  vesicles,  tuberculosis 
of,  272. 

Senile  osteomalacia,  57. 

Sensation,  disturbances  of,  381. 

Sense-shock,  464. 

Se])tic  infection,  189. 
intoxication,  189. 
toxaemia,  189. 

Septicaemia,  189. 

Septieo-pyaemia,  191. 

Serous  membranes,  tuberculosis 
of,  275. 

Ship  fever,  145. 

Siderosis  of  lungs,  756. 

Silvester’s  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  354. 

Simple  anasmia,  2. 

Singultus,  416. 

Skin,  tuberculosis  of,  250. 

Sleep,  disorders  and  accidents 
of,  460,  463. 
morbid.  463. 

Small-j)ox,  109.  ( T'irfe  Variola.) 
black,  1 13. 

hemorrhagic,  110,  113. 
malignant,  110,  113. 

Smell,  centre  for,  476. 

Softening  of  brain,  518. 

Somnambulism,  465. 
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Soul-blindness,  487. 

Spanish  lly,  poisoning  by,  361. 

Spasm,  379. 
facial,  431. 
local,  431. 
nodding,  432. 
rotary,  432. 

Spastic  paralysis,  infantile,  508. 
paraplegia,  585. 

Spinal  abscess,  547. 
anmmia,  409,  545. 
apoplexy,  543. 
convulsions,  378. 
cord,  anatomy  of,  540. 
hypermmia  of,  545. 
tuberculosis  of,  284. 
embolism,  544. 
ejiilepsy,  586. 
hemorrhage,  543. 
irritation,  409. 
localization,  510. 
meningitis,  acute,  546. 

chronic,  547. 
pachymeningitis,  546. 
syphilis,  592. 
thrombosis,  544. 
tumor,  548. 

Spirillum  Obermeieri  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  149. 

Splanchnoptosis,  29,  855. 

Spleen,  abscess  of,  30. 
diseases  of,  28. 
embolism  of,  30. 
enlargement  of,  28. 
movable,  29. 
tuberculosis  of,  281. 
wandering,  29. 

Splenic  aniemia,  16. 

Splenoptosis,  29. 

Sporozoa,  321. 
of  malaria,  203. 

Spotted  fever,  152. 

Sputa,  numuiulated,  258. 

Sputum,  staining  of,  in  phthisis, 
255. 

Station  test,  380. 

Stomach,  atony  of,  851. 
cancer  of,  843. 
cachexia  in,  846. 
diagnosis,  847. 
examination  of  contents  in, 
848. 

extension  of,  845. 
morbid  anatomy,  844. 
prognosis,  848. 
symptoms,  845. 
treatment,  848. 
tumor  in,  846. 
urine  in,  847, 
vomiting  in,  845. 
cramp  of,  851. 
dilatation  of,  823. 
examination  of  contents  of, 
820. 

in  cancer,  847. 
hyperacidity  of,  852. 
hyperoBsthesia  of,  850. 
indation  of,  817. 
malposition  of,  822. 
neuroses  of,  849. 
of  motility,  850. 
of  secretion,  852. 


’ Stomach,  neuroses  of  sensation, 
849. 

peracidity  of,  852. 
peristaltic  unrest  of,  851. 
physical  examination  of,  818. 
spasm  of,  851. 
superaciility  of,  852. 
ulcer  of,  836. 
chronic,  837. 
diagnosis,  840. 
gastralgia  in,  842. 
haematemesis  in,  839,  842. 
morbid  anatomy,  837. 
perforation  in,  840,  843. 
prognosis,  841. 
sj’mptoms,  837. 
treatment,  841. 

Stomatitis,  791. 
aphthous,  791. 
catarrhal,  791. 
gangrenous,  791. 
parasitic,  792. 
symptoms,  792. 
treatment,  793. 
ulcerative,  792. 

Strawberry  tongue  in  scarla- 
tina, 96. 

Streptococcus  erysipelatis,  185. 
pyogenes,  185. 

Striated  bodies,  tumors  of, '526. 

Strongylus  longivaginatus,  339. 

Struma,  31. 

Strychnine,  poisoning  by,  356. 

Stupor,  460. 
delusional,  395. 

St.  Vitus’s  dance,  432. 
diagnosis,  436. 
prognosis,  436. 
symptomatology,  434. 
treatment,  436. 

Subacute  rheumatism,  64. 

Sublingual  glands,  inflamma- 
tion of,  796. 

Submaxillary  glands,  inflam- 
mation of,  796. 

Subphrenic  abscess,  914. 
pyopneumothorax,  914. 

Sugar  in  urine,  test  for,  1010. 

Sulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by, 
360. 

Sunstroke,  450. 

Suppurative  encephalitis,  510. 
myositis,  44. 

Suprarenal  capsules,  tuberculo- 
sis of,  619. 
melasma,  41. 

Surgical  insanity,  395. 

Symmetrical  gangrene,  619. 

Symptomatic  purpura,  20. 

Syncope,  local,  619. 

Syphilido,  macular,  307. 
papular,  307. 
pustular,  308. 
tubercular,  309. 

Syphilis,  304. 
acquired,  306. 
alopecia  in,  308. 
choroiditis  in,  309. 
eruption  of,  307. 
exostosis  in,  309. 
gumma  in,  310. 
hard  chancre  in,  306. 


Syphilis,  acquired,  Hunterian 
chancre  in,  306. 
iritis  in,  309. 
macular  syphilide,  307, 
nodes  in,  309. 
papular  syphilide,  307. 
periostitis  in,  309. 
pustular  syphilide,  308, 
secondary  stage,  307. 
tertiary  stage,  309. 
tubercular  syphilide,  309. 
visceral,  311. 
bacilli  of,  304. 
cerebral,  528. 
age  in,  533. 

convulsions  in,  529,  531. 
diagnosis,  532. 
gumma  in,  528. 
headache  in,  530. 
insomnia  in,  530. 
palsy  in,  529,  531. 
prodromes,  532. 
prognosis,  534. 
treatment,  534. 

Colles’s  law,  304. 
gumma  in,  305. 
hereditary,  312. 
diagnosis,  315. 
infantile,  314. 
intra-uterine  infection, 
313. 

marriage  in,  317. 
morbid  anatomj'^,  313. 
osteochondritis  in,  313. 
prognosis,  316. 
prophylaxis,  316. 
symptoms,  314. 
treatment,  317. 
of  cachexia,  320. 
morbid  anatomy,  305. 
of  arteries,  311. 
of  heart,  311. 
of  liver,  311. 
of  lungs,  311. 
of  nerves,  618. 
of  testis,  312. 
spinal,  592. 

Syphiloma,  305. 

Syringomyelia,  572. 
diagnosis,  675. 
gliosis  in,  573. 
prognosis,  575. 
symptomatologj-,  573. 
treatment,  575. 
trophic  changes,  575. 

T. 

Tabes,  575. 

mesenterica,  266. 
meseraica,  266. 

Tabetic  .anthropathy,  580. 

Taches  bleu&tres,  347. 

Tachycardia,  079. 

Trenia  acanthotrias,  324. 
cucumerina.  324. 
echinococcus,  329. 
clliptica,  324. 
flavo-punctata,  324. 
madagascariensis,  324. 
mcdiocanellata,  324. 
nana,  324. 


Ta3nia  saginata,  324. 
solium,  323. 

Tansy,  oil  of,  poisoning  by,  353. 

Tape-worms,  323. 
diagnosis,  326. 
etiology,  324. 
symptoms,  325. 
treatment,  326. 

Tartaric  acid,  poisoning  by,  360. 

Taste,  centre  for,  476. 
loss  of,  477. 

Temporal  lobe,  tumors  of,  526. 

Terminal  dementia,  397. 

Testes,  scrofula  of,  273. 
syphilis  of,  312. 
tuberculosis  of,  273. 

Tetanic  convulsions,  378. 

Tetanus,  194. 

antitoxin  in,  200. 
baeillus  of,  194. 
cerebral,  198. 
diagnosis,  198. 
idiopathic,  198. 
neonatorum,  198. 
opisthotonos  in,  197. 
prognosis,  198. 
symptomatology,  196. 
treatment,  199. 

Tetany,  latent,  443. 
treatment,  443. 

Thermic  fever,  450. 
bathing  in,  453. 
diagnosis,  452. 
secpielie,  454. 
treatment,  452. 
sensibility,  381. 

Thomsen’s  disease.  49. 

Thread-worms,  337. 

Thrombosis,  cerebral,  494. 
of  eerebral  sinus,  497. 
of  heart,  648. 

Thymie  asthma,  40. 

Thymus  gland,  diseases  of,  40. 
tuberculosis  of,  283. 
tumors  of,  40, 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  31. 
tuberculosis  of,  283. 
tumors  of,  40. 

Tic,  431. 
choreic,  438. 
convulsif,  439. 
convulsive,  431. 
douloureux,  431,  613. 
painless,  431. 
salaam,  439. 

Ticks,  346. 

Titubation,  381,  488. 

Tongue,  dissected,  794. 
geographic,  794. 
ichthyosis  of,  794. 
keratosis  of,  794. 
oedematous  enlargement  of, 
795. 

psoriasis  of,  794. 

Tongue-deafness,  485. 

Tonsils,  inflammation  of,  797. 
pharyngeal,  801. 

Tonsillitis,  801. 
acute,  801. 
chronic,  803. 

Torticollis,  431. 
rheumatic,  24. 
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Trachea,  diseases  of,  712. 
Trachitis,  712. 

Trance,  hysterical,  408. 
Traumatic  back,  447. 
neurosis,  446. 
di.agnosis,  448. 
treatment,  449. 

Tremor,  380. 
intention,  380. 
persistent,  380. 

Trichina  spiralis,  342. 
Trichinosis,  342. 
diagnosis,  344. 
symptoms,  344. 
treatment,  345. 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  3-10. 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  322. 

vaginalis,  322. 

Tricuspid  insufliciency,  667. 
stenosis,  668. 

Trigeminal  nerve,  inflammation 
of,  613. 

Trommer’s  test  for  sugar  in 
urine,  1010. 

Trophic  disturbances,  382. 
Tropical  anajmia,  3. 

dysentery,  212. 

Tubal  tuberculosis,  274. 
Tubercle,  242. 
anatomist’s,  250. 
miliary,  242. 

Tubercula  dolorosa,  618. 
Tuberculin,  241. 

Tuberculosis,  239. 

antiphthisin  in,  241. 
baeillus  of,  239,  241. 
caseation  in,  243. 
cheesy  degeneration  in, 
243. 

cheesy  metamorphosis  in, 
243. 

miliary  tubercle  in,  242. 
morbid  anatomy,  242. 
predisposing  causes,  241. 
primary,  240. 
secondary,  240. 
symptoms,  244. 
treatment,  292. 
varieties,  244. 
acute  or  disseminated,  244. 
morbid  anatomy,  245. 
prophylaxis,  290. 
symptomatology,  245. 
temperature  in,  245. 
treatment,  292. 
chronic  general,  248. 
prophylaxis,  290. 
treatment,  292. 
alcohol,  294. 
climate,  295. 
counter-irritation,  297. 
exercise,  294. 
food,  294. 
germicides,  293. 
inhalations,  297. 
internal  medication,  297. 
of  fever,  299. 
of  glands,  293. 
of  haemoptysis,  298. 
of  night-sweats,  299. 
pulmonary  gymnastics, 
297. 


Tuberculosis,  chronic,  tubercu- 
lin treatment,  293. 
local,  249. 

of  alimentary  canal,  265. 
of  bladder,  271. 
of  blood-vessels,  283. 
of  bones,  285. 
of  brain,  284. 
of  ductless  glands,  281. 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  274. 
of  heart,  283. 
of  intestines,  265. 
of  joints,  285. 
of  kidney,  270. 
of  liver,  268. 
of  lungs,  247. 
diagnosis,  248. 
examination  in,  248. 
onset  of,  247. 
prognosis,  249. 
treatment,  292. 
of  lymph-glands,  281. 
of  mammary  gland,  274. 
of  mucous  membranes,  250. 
of  ovaries,  274. 
of  pancreas,  269. 
of  pericardium,  275. 
of  peritoneum,  276. 
of  pleura,  276. 
of  prostate,  272. 
of  seminal  vesicles,  272. 
of  serous  membranes,  275. 
of  sexual  organs  of  females, 
273. 

of  skin,  250. 
of  spinal  cord,  284. 
of  spleen,  281. 
of  suprarenal  capsule,  283. 
of  testicle,  273. 
of  thymus,  283. 
of  thyroid,  283. 
of  uro-genital  tract,  269. 
of  uterus,  274. 
of  vascular  sj'stem,  283. 
pulmonary,  251.  ( 17(/e 

Phthisis,  pulmonarj-.; 

Tumors,  intracranial,  524. 
diagnosis,  527. 
epileptic  attacks  in,  525. 
knee-jerk  in,  527. 
treatment,  528. 
of  biliary  tract,  947. 
of  heart,  650. 
of  intestines,  894. 
of  kidncj's,  1043. 
of  larynx,  711. 
of  lungs,  767. 
of  mediastinum,  789. 
of  oesophagus,  812. 
of  peritoneum,  986. 
of  pleura,  787. 
of  thymus  gland,  40. 
of  thyroid,  40. 
phantom,  412. 
spinal,  548. 

Tuphlo-enteritis,  876. 

Typhlitis,  876. 

1 Typhoid,  bilious,  151. 

I fice,  125. 

j fever,  119. 

I abortive,  130. 

I apy  retie,  130. 
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Typhoid  fever,  afebrile,  130. 
ataxic,  130. 
bacillus  of,  1 10,  135. 
bathing  in,  141. 
bilious,  129. 
complications  of,  131. 
convalescence  in,  133. 
crisis  in,  124. 
delirium  in,  125. 
diagnosis,  133. 
diet  in,  139. 

Ehrlich’s  test,  134. 
eruption  in,  123. 
foudroyant,  130. 
gastric,  129. 
hemorrhagic,  129. 
intestinal  hemorrhage  in, 
128. 

morbid  anatomy,  121. 
perforation  in,  122,  128, 
144. 

Peyer’s  patches  in,  121,143. 
prognosis,  135. 
prophyla.xis,  137. 
pulse  in,  120. 
relapse  in,  124. 
sequela)  of,  131,  133. 
solitary  follicles  in,  121. 
special  symptoms  of,  126. 
spleen  in,  122,  128. 
stools  in,  127. 
symptomatology,  123. 
temperature  in,  126. 
treatment,  138. 
feeding,  138. 
of  accidents,  142. 
of  fever,  140. 
of  peritonitis,  144. 
of  symptoms,  142. 
urine  in,  129. 
varieties  of,  129. 
walking,  130. 
pneumonia.  746. 

Typho-malarial  fever,  132. 

Typhomania,  513. 

Typhus  biliosus,  151. 
fever,  145. 
diagnosis,  148. 
eruption  in,  147. 
face  in,  145. 
prognosis,  148. 
symptomatology,  148. 
treatment,  148. 

U. 

Ulcer,  corrosive,  837. 
of  stomach,  836. 
diagnosis,  840. 
gastnilgia  in,  838,  842. 
hemorrhage  in,  839,  842. 
prognosis,  841. 
symptoms,  838. 
treatment,  841. 
peptic,  837. 
perforating,  621,  837. 

Uraemia,  1015. 
diagnosis,  1 017. 
in  congestion  of  kidneys, 
1020. 

in  chronic  diffused  nephritis, 
1030. 


Uraemia  in  chronic  fibrous  ne- 
phritis, 1038. 
prognosis,  1017. 

Uraturia,  1006. 

Uricacidaemia,  80. 

Uricaciduria,  1006. 

Uricaemia,  80. 

Urine,  abnormalities  of,  994. 
albumin  in,  1001. 

tests  for,  1002. 
blood  in,  994. 
casts  in,  1013. 
color  of,  994. 
cylindroids  in,  1013. 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  liver,  917. 
in  amyloid  degeneration 
of  kidney,  1039. 
in  cancer  of  liver,  930. 
in  cancer  of  stomach, 
847. 

in  chlorosis,  5. 
in  cystitis,  1059. 
in  diabetes  insipidus,  93. 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  88. 
in  endocarditis,  chronic, 
662. 

in  floating  kidney,  991. 
in  hydronephrosis,  1049. 
in  hysteria,  410. 
in  lead  poisoning,  336. 
in  ne])hritis,  acute,  1024. 
chronic  diffuse,  1029. 
chronic  fibrous,  1033. 
in  phthisis,  262. 
in  pneumonia,  746. 
in  pyelitis,  1047. 
in  renal  tuberculosis,  271. 
in  rheumatism,  63. 
in  scarlatina,  99. 
in  tuberculosis,  246. 
in  typhoid  fever,  129. 
in  yellow  fever,  229. 
incontinence  of,  paralytic, 
1057. 

spasmodic,  1057. 
sugar  in,  test  for,  1010. 

Urobilinuria,  998. 

Uro-genital  tuberculosis,  269. 

Urticaria,  giant,  622. 

Uterus,  tuberculosis  of,  274. 

V. 

Vaccination,  116. 
operation  for,  117. 

Vaccinia,  116. 

Vagabond’s  disease,  347. 

Variola,  109. 
black,  113. 
coherent,  110. 
confluent,  110. 
contagium  of,  109. 
desiccation  in,  112. 
diagnosis,  113. 
discrete,  1 1 0. 
eruption  of.  111. 
hemorrhagic,  110,  113. 
invasion  of.  111. 
malignant.  1 10,  113. 
prognosis,  114. 
stages  of,  110. 


Variola,  suppuration  in,  112. 
symptomatology,  110. 
treatment,  114. 
vera,  110. 

Varioloid,  109. 

Vascular  system,  tuberculosis 
of,  283. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances,  382. 

Veratrum  viride,  poisoning  by, 
358. 

Vertigo,  416. 
cardiac,  417. 
epileptic,  417. 
essential,  418. 
gastric,  417. 
hysterical,  417. 
lithaemic,  418. 
organic,  417. 
peripheral,  417. 
special  sense,  417. 
toxmmic,  418. 

Vision,  contraction  of  field  of, 
480. 

Voltolini’s  disease,  418. 

Vomiting,  habitual,  850. 
nervou.s,  850. 

W. 

AValking  typhoid  fever,  130. 

Wandering  spleen,  29. 

Wasting  palsy,  570. 

Water-brash,  811,  828. 

Water-hammer  pulse,  666. 

AA'eil’s  disease,  151. 

AVerlhof’s  disease,  26. 

AVestphal’s  symptom,  378,  579. 

Whip-worm,  340. 

Whooping-cough,  179. 
complications,  181. 
diagnosis,  181. 
treatment,  182. 

AVool-sorter’s  disease,  236. 

Woorari,  poisoning  b}',  358. 

Worms,  parasitic,  322. 
fluke,  335. 

Guinea-worm,  340. 
pin-  worm,  338. 
round  worm,  337. 
ta|>e-worm,  323. 
thread-worm,  337. 
trichina),  342. 
whip-worm,  340. 

AVrist-drop,  334. 

AVriter’s  cramp,  455. 

X. 

Xanthopsia,  933. 

Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  625. 

Y. 

Yellow  fever,  226. 
course,  229. 
diagnosis,  229. 
morbid  anatomy,  227. 
prognosis,  230. 
prophylaxis,  230. 
remission  in,  228. 
symj)tomatology,  228. 
treatment.  230. 
zones  of,  227. 


